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Ik my fbnaer trmrk I endeavoured to trace, chronologically, 
different incidents and changes in the Courts of Westminster that 
occurred from the reign of William the Conqueror to that of her 
present Majesty; and I gave an account under each rdign of tiie 
judicial personages vrho then administer the law. 

The arrangement then adopted, with its palpable 
advmitages, had, biographically, one inconvenience, that when infor- 
mation was required for any individual judge, the time of whose et:- 
istence was doubtfril or uncertain, a search ^^^eeame necessary ammg 
several volumes or reigns in order to find the narrative. 

To remedy this d^ect, and to facilitate the r^erence to every 
name in the judicial record, and also to reduce the bulk to one con- 
venient volume, this publication has been undertaken. It is limit-ed 
to the biographical portion of the larger work, and eomprehends 
every name therein introduced, with slight abridgments and correc- 
tions, adding to them the judges who have been appointed 
1864 : the whole number exceeding 1,600 lives. 

1 have not thought it necessary in the separate lives to re^ 
specially to Dugdale’s ‘Chronica Series,’ because, from the Conquest 
till the decapitation of Charles I.,' I have inserted* every name that 
is included in his Hst. 1 have even done so when I have ventured 


to diff<^ .fr(Hn him in regard to the individual filling the particular 
.J^tio^, or flourishing at the' precise period r^ve^ted. In all 
been careful to quote the authorities upon wfait^ 
I lia^ the olgecih^ I have raised ; and. I have invariably, as ' 
im iih^ii^^ all^Te alluded to as in those of the judges who flourish^ 
si^ l^l^lale wrote, given such references as will^ I trust, ^istify 
:I hsAfU introduoed. 

peri of eight htoulred years Over trhieh. ihe . 
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'^hiBtoary Aere wew J 
''^oe asd tihe arrangement of the courts^ whitbh ' 
the different rdgna in which they occurred woul 
fcnr the terma then used, and the titles then ^ven to the pawnuj^boin^ 
memorated; but some explimation of,them seems necessaiy, or a|:;(i^ 
events desirable, when their biographies are collected in an a}p^- 
betical form, and names appear together which are snndered by 



centuries, as one in the reign of Henry IL, and the next in that cff 
Henry VIII. or William JV. I therefore add a short account of 
the various alterations in the respective reigns. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror the highest court of 
judicature was the Curia Regis, in which the King himself frequently 
presided. Its members were the prelates and barons of the realm, 

. and certun officers of the palace. Of these the principal was the 
Chief Justiciary^ who in the King’s absence was the mling judge. 
This office continued till the reign of Henry 111., a period of two 
hundred years, when its judicial duties were transferred to the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench.' 

Many of the barons, as members of tiie Curia Regis, soon 
neglected the legal part of their duties, some from avocations that 
otherwise engaged them, some from unwillingness so to employ 
themselves, and some from incapacity to unravel the intricacies of 
the law. This naturally led to the association with those that 
remained, and eventually to the entire substitution for them, of per- 
sons whose lives had been devoted to judicial studies. These were 
called justiciaries, and seem to have been first introduced in the 
rrign of Henry I., and their organisation to have been completed in 
that of Henry II. The justiciaries not only sat at Westminster, but 
went on circuits or itinerii throughout the kingdom. To the Com- 
missions by which they were appointed some of the great men Of the 
several counties, whether lay or- clerical, were occasionalljr added, 
and all were designated as justiciers or justices itinerant ; and from 


the reign of Edward I. to that of Richard II., justices of frailbastim 
certain particular transgressions were appdnted. 

By the Charter of King J(hn, confirmed wad acted Upon 
Henry III., Common Pleas, being causes between juivate 
viduals, were directed to be held ‘ in some certain place.’ Tlus li^ 
to rmedy the grievance felt by all litigants in being gbBg^ tb 
fiotlo# the Curia Re^ to whatever distance the King might dfaetiNi 
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to travel. The Court of Common Pleas was thus originated; and 
in it the ancient advocates of the Curia Regis — the serjeants — had 
sole audience. 

When the office of Chief Justiciary was abolished, the King’s 
Pleas were left to be decided in a separate court, presided over 
by the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the first of whom was 
appointed by Henry III. 

The division of the courts, in nearly their present form, of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, was completed by 
Edward 1., the English Justinian. 

The Court op King’s Bench at first took cognisance of no 
other suits than those in which the Crown was concerned ; but from 
the increase of private suits, which were a source of great profit to 
the advocates, means were gradually employed to bring them 
within its jurisdiction, which was at last efiected, so that now every 
description of cause may be tried there. 

The Court op Common Pleas has now the same jurisdiction, 
and remains in nearly the same position, as when it was first esta- 
blished, with the exception that the serjeants, by a recent innova- 
tion, no longer monopolise the practice, which is now opened to all 
barristers. 

The Court op Exchequer was, before the division of the 
courts, an integral department of the Curia Regis, under the name 
of Scaccarium, in which all cases touching the Revenue were 
decided, and now continue so to be. But by similar means to those 
before alluded to, the privileges of the Court of Common Pleas have 
been encroached upon, and private suits form a great part of its 
employment. The judges who sit in the court are called barons, 
the title being continued from the barons (^f the realm who origi- 
nally sat in the Curia Regis. They were till\the reign of James I. 
of a much lower degree than the other judges] and indeed were not 
considered men of the law, nor ever employed to go the circuits. 
The statute of Nisi Prius, 14 Edward III., enacts * that if it happen 
that none of the justices of the one bench nor of the other come into 
the county, then the Nisi Prius shall be granted before the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, if he be a man of the law.’ But the 
general increase of litigation occasioned by the extension of com- 
merce, with the gradual combination of civil and revenue cases, by 
the cunning use of the Writ Qtio mintts, requiring the aid of learned 
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lawyers for their decision^ it was determined to place the bortms on 
precisely the same footing as the other judges, and consequently 
those barons who were appointed after the twenty-first year of 
Queen Elizabeth were selected from the scrjeants-at-law, and were 
distinguished from their predecessors by the term * Barons of the 
Coif.’ Robert Shute was the first of these. As soon as the court 
was filled with these legal barons, none of whom had been instructed 
in the business of the revenue, it became necessary to appoint a new 
officer, one who was acquainted with and could attend to the fiscal 
business of the Exchequer. lie was called the puisne or cursitor 
baron, whose duty it was to inform the other barons of the course of 
the court in any matter that concerned the King’s prerogative. The 
first of these cursitor barons was Nowell Sotherton, who was ap- 
pointed in 1606; but the office, after existing 250 years, was 
abolished in 1856, its duties having gradually been removed to other 
departments of the State.* The Court of Exchequer had also an 
equitable jurisdiction, which in the year 1841 >vas abolished, and its 
suits were transferred to the Qourt of Chancery. 

All the judges of these three courts must be selected from the 
serjeants-at-law, a practice originating from the advocates in the 
Curia Regis consisting only of serjeants, and they from their learn- 
ing being raised to the bench. But as business accumulated, other 
eflScient men, who practised only as barristers, had opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves, and were gradually advanced to the 
bench, on which occasions the old custom was still adhered to by 
investing them with the coif before they received their patent 
as judges. This change was commenced in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth in the person of Robert Monson in the year 1572, and is 
now the general practice. The judges and serjeants always address 
one another as * Brothers.’ , 

The number of these judges from the time of the first division 
of the courts until the reign of Henry VII. varied considerably, ac- 
cording to the whim of the Monarch, the claims of the Government,, 
fl^^e necessity for additional or reduced assistance. By a reference 
little volume I published, called ‘ Tabulae Curiales,’ in which I 
have shown the state of each court under the different reigns, and 
the judges who sat in them in chronological order, it will be seen 
that there was no regular number, but that it varied in e ach court, 

> See Judget of England, vi. 16-27, i*. 109. 
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sometimes extending to eight and even to nine on one of the benches. 
In the mgn of Henry VIII., however, the number of four in 
each of the three courts seems to have been established, and by 
its continuance nearly without change till the reign of William IV., 
a period of 300 years, the Twelve Judges of England came to be 
regarded as a sacred institution. This number, however, was in- 
creased in the reign of William IV., by whom another judge was 
added to each court ; and Queen Victoria has followed the example ; 
so that instead of twelve there are now eighteen judges of England. 
It is to be hoped that litigation will hot increase so much as to 
'require another extension. 

The CouiiT op Chanceky originated from that department 
of the Curia Regis called the Cancellaria, in which were prepared 
and issued the various writs and precepts in reference to the Curia 
Regis. There also were all royal grants and charters, and other 
instruments requiring the King’s seal, supervised. It was presided 
over by an officer called the King’s Chancellor, who held at first 
a somewhat inferior rank in the Curia Regis, but who sat with the 
rest of the judges, and occasionally even went a circuit. He origi- 
nally was the King’s chief chaplain, and little more than his private 
secretary, being commonly rfewarded at the end of his service with 
a bishopric. His intimate connection with the sovereign naturally 
led by degrees to a frequent reference to him upon the affairs of 
state ; and gaining thus an ascendency in council, he at last became,' 
on the extinction of the office of Chief J usticiary and the transfer of 
the legal duties of that functionary to a coui't of law, the recognised 
Prime Minister of the kingdom. This responsible position, after a 
lapse of several centuries, gradually devolved firet upon favourites 
and next on party politicians ; the Chancellor of subsequent times, 
though losing the lead, still held and now holds a most influential 
place in the Government and is recognised as the head of the law, but 
is removable, and always removed, with every change of Ministers. 
From his first title of the Chancellor of the King, he rose to that of 
Chancellor of England ; soon after he was called Lord Chancellor, 
title which has been since increased to that of Lord High Chancellor. 
A keeper of the Great Seal was sometimes appointed instead of a 
Chancellor, and it was somewhat difficult to distinguish the diffei%nce 
in dignity between the one and the other ; but in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth an Act of Parliament was passed declaring their identity 
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in rank, power, and privileges. The Great Seal was also occasionally 
put into the hands of Commissioners, who held it for a temporary, 
and principally for a political purpose, till a Chancellor or keeper 
was appointed. 

The duty of the Chancellor to supervise and issue the necessary 
writs and charters led of course to the discussion before him as to the 
propriety and expediency of them, but it was a long time before 
questions of legal wrong were referred to his decision. ’ It was soon 
found however that there was much trudi in the maxim ‘ Suramum 
jus, summa injuria;’ consequently questions involving private wrong 
were frequently submitted by petition to Parliament, where they 
were decided. These petitions multiplied to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to refer them to a separate court — naturally pre- 
sided over by the Chancellor ; and the rules which guided it were 
gradually moulded into a system of Equity Law. In its administra- 
tion the necessity of additional assistance was soon apparent, and the 
clerks or masters in Chancery were resorted to. The principal one, 
who received the title of Master of the Bolls, from these records 

t 

being specially entrusted to his care, was deputed to exercise the 
same jurisdiction. The first who was designated by that title was 
John de Langton, in. the reign of Edward I. Commissions also 
were sometimes issued to some of the judges to ease the Chancellor 
in hearing causes. The Court of Exchequer also had a similar 
jurisdiction till 1841, when it was taken away, and its Equity cases 
were transferred to the Court of Chancery. 

More permanent assistance had been previously required as liti- 
gation increased, and in the reign of George III. one Vice-Chancellor 
was appointed. To these three Equity Judges two others were 
added by oiir present Queen, on the Court of Exchequer losing its 
equitable jurisdiction ; and the decisions of the Master of the Bolls 
and of the three Vice-Chancellors were made appealable to the Lord 
Chancellor, and two other new judges, called Lord Justices of 
Appeal. So that the Court of Chancery now consists of seven 
judges, instead of the two to which it was limited for more than 
500 years, from the reign of Edward I. to that of George III. 

These short particulars will be sufficient to explain the various 
designations given to the different judges included in this Dictionary. 
Those readers who are desirous of more ample details must be re- 
ferred to my larger work, where I have given a full account, not 




I of ihe Clianoelknrsy 

In it I have also traced the appcdatibrat of Afton^ 
%>HibitOr Ckmeral;, and the first dengnsilion w 
C<inhs^»' various uses to which WestminSbir 
upi^ed; the ori^ of file various Idus Court and. 
Chaac^j and of the difSarent Serjeants* Inns, with 
details incident^ to the History of the Law. 
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P.8. — ^In my eighty^thud year I cannot expect to witness either thS 
s&ooess or Mbire of the new scheme for the arnmgement of the cotsxfs 
aboat to he introduced in pursnance of an Act of FarHament passed; hot the 
last Session. X own that 1 cannot predict that mnrii material bmiefit wiU 
result from the intended change ; and I am inclined to think that those 
who are conversant with the history of the past will consider the new 
Hioh Gotrsr of Jubtios little more than a mere revival of the ancient 
OuBiA Bbgis, with all its varied powers and privileges, which were db- 
tribnted into the present divisions so many oentnries ago. Another remark* 
able restoration will he noted in the new statute — ^that by which the 
legal Terms are reduced from four to three, as they originally stood in the 
earlier times. Bat, be the innovation good or bad, I am sure it is well 
intended, and 1 sincerely hope that it may prove as henefirial t6 file 
administration of justice as its promoters anticipate. 


Nom— Although the BUI referred to (which washroughtinto the Upper Bouse 
of PSrlisment by Lord Chancellor Hatherley) did not pass during the Session 
1870, it has been thought well to preserve the author’s xemarln on it 




^ wawrmo of ibis Tohiino waa fift advaaoad when the iwil 

ly iUnesa, which ended fetally on the Ibllowuig day. In 
4 j( 0 Bingianoes it seeme proper ihat Ihe many Lives whkh are contanied 
iji the follcwing pages should he accen^panied some netaoe of the 

Biographer. ^ . x i. 

Bdwud| the eldesfc son of Bdward Smith Boss and AnnCi daughter of 
Dr. William Bose, of Chiswidc, and sister of Samuel Bose, the Mend of 
Qowper, was horn in Qongh Square, Fleet Street, October 16, 1787. By 
hjs mother’s side he was nearly related to the Bev. Hugh James Bose, 
one of the ablest and most eloquent among the English clergy of late 
^maa, and to his brother, the present learned Archdeacon of Bedford ; and 
one of his maternal aunts was the wife of the eminent scholar Dr. Charles 
Bum^. His younger brother, Henry, who died in January 1868, was £or 
many years a partner in the firm of Payne and Foss, which stood at the 
head of the London trade in raip and valuable books, and was distingoished 
fbr his great bibliographical knowledge. 

Edward Foss was educated under Dr. Burney, at Greenwich, and in 
1804 was articled to his father, who was a solicitor in Essex Street, Strand. 
In 1811 he. became a pirtner, and on his lather’s death in 1830 he suc- 
ceeded to the whole business, which he carried on with a high reputation 
for ability and integrity. In 1827-8, when his friend Mr. Spottiswoode 
was one of the Sheriff of London, he filled the office of Under-Sheriff. 
BQs profisssional work brought him into intercourse with most of the 
leading barristers of the day, so that, while he was able to turn to account 
his observation of the Judges who then occupied the Bench, he could speak 
from nearer personal knowledge of many who, by later promotion, came 
to be induded among the sulgeots of his biographical labours. In 1822 
he became a member of the Inner Temple^ with the indention of being 
called to the Bar ; but he afterwards relinquished this plan, and ftnwfa’Tippd 
to practise in his original branch of the leg^ profession until 1840, when 
he retired foom business. 

In 1844 he removed from Streatbam, where he had for «nTnf> timn lived, 
to Street End House, about three miles from Canterbury. Ifhe change 
one which for most men would have involved no small risk; ftm in 
; ipo .many oases it has been fimnd that a withdrawal from a'lifo of busy 
mgagmnents to one of competence and leisure does not the 

. I^ppiness which had beeu expected; and so it ^ht hove b ee n with 
. .?®|fvFos 8 . He had little tasfo for conutiy oocupatiions or amuaan^ts; 
althoo^ he took an active part in the public tnusness cf • Ihe imlglU 
titings, t^.aoting as dieirmap of, 

Cf magistrate, vvhere his strong senso and Itia lagtd khcv^w^gs- 
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made his services very valuable — ^this was not enough to fill up his time. 
In his own words, he ‘ found that full employment was necessary to his 
existence and his happiness ^ and he was fortunately able to provide 
himself with the means of such employment. He had always felt a strong 
love of literature ; he had already pubhshed some volumes, besides many 
contributions, both in prose and in verse, to periodicals and newspapers ; 
and he had early formed a project of writing the lives of all the English 
Judges. Through many years of busy London life he had kept this 
project steadily in view, and bad gradually accumulated large stores of 
materials for carrying it into effect. These he now sot himself to arrange, 
to complete, and to employ in composition ; and the first two volumes 
of * The Judges of England * were published in 1848.® 

Although these volumes were at once noticed with high praise by some 
of the most esteemed critics, the general reception of them was not very 
encouraging. Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ had lately 
made the public familiar with a very different style of legal biography ; 
and when readers came to take up Mr. Foss’s account of the early judges 
with the expectation of finding it equally amusing with Lord Campbell’s 
popular narratives, they could not but be disappointed. The Chancellors 
were commonly men who had played an important part in the history of 
their times : of the older Judges, the vast majority were utterly forgotten ; 
as to many of them, it was necessary to enquire whether they ever existed 
at all, and, if so, whether they were judges or not ; and perhaps nothing 
more could be ascertained, after all possible enquiry, than that their signa- 
tures were found attached to certain documents, and so prove them to 
have been in certain places at certain times. It was unfortunate for the 
author that the portion of his book which was first published should be that 
in which the names for the most part had nothing of attraction for the 
generality of readers, and were incapable of being invested with any 
other interest than that which arises from skilful investigation and 
scrupulous correctness. 

The two volumes, therefore, could not be regarded as at first very 
successful. But Mr. Foss knew that ho was doing a good and substantial 
work ; he felt that in it he had found a source of continual interest, the 
chief occupation of his life ; and he determined to persevere, even if the 
publication should involve (as at one time seemed not unlikely) a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss. The third and fourth volumes appeared in 
1861 ; the fifth and sixth, in 1857 ; the last three, in 1864. 

In the meantime the reputation of the book had been rising. The 
subject became more interesting as it advanced; the author’s laborious 
research, his acuteness in enquiry, his sound and impartial judgment, 
were discerned, and wore warmly acknowledged by the highest critical 

* Introduction to * Judges of England,’ p. xiii. 

* It may be Well to mention that Mr. Foss’s set (consisting of nearly 100 volumes) of the 
Heootd COmmission’B publications, for which, in the prefkoe to the second instalment of his 
work, he acknowledges himself indebted to ‘ the liberality of Government,’ was granted to him 
at the instance of Lord Langdale, then Master of the Rolls, to whom ‘ The Livte of the J udges * 
arh. dedicated, and who early showed his high estimation of them. 
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authorities;* and long before the ooncluding volnmes were jrablished, the 
work had its place as (what Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives ’ oould never 
become) one of historical authority. How valuable it is in this oharaoter 
may be in degree understood from the continusl references to it in 
Dr. Pauli’s learned ‘Geschichte von England;’ nor was this by any 
means the only testimony winch the author received of the appreciation 
which his work has found among German men of letters. In America also 
its reputation is well established ; and, resting as that reputation does on 
a foundation of solid merits, it is not likely to be disturbed. 

Prom the lives of Judges, Mr. Poss was led on to the compilation of hia 
‘ Tabolee Ouriales ;’ and his last years were employed in the re-casting 
of his old materials with a view to the present publication. 

While engaged on these labours, he removed in 1859 from Street End 
to Churchill House, near Dover; and in 1865 he finally settled at 
Frensham House, Addiscombe. The infirmities of age fell gently on him, 
and he retained to the last his powers of sight and hearing, with the fall 
vigour of his mind. His death took place at Prensham House on 
July 27, 1870, and his remains are interred in the neighbouring church, 
yard of Shirley. By those who knew him he will be remembered as a 
man of strong understanding, of thorough uprightness, and of kind and 
generous heart. 

He was twice married— first, in 1814, to Catherine, daughter of Peter 
Martinean, Esq. ; and again, in 1844, to Maria Elisabeth, daughter of 
William Hutchins, Esq. By his second man-iago he has left six sons and 
three daughters. The. oldest son, Edward W. Poss, a barrister of tho 
Inner Temple, assisted in the revision of this volume, and has completed 
the task since his father’s death. 

Mr. Foss was a Fellow of tho Society of Antiquaries, to which he was 
elected in 1822; a member of several other antiquarian and literary 
societies ; a member of the Incorporated Law Society, which elected him 
as its president in 1842 and 1848 ; a magistrate for Kent and Surrey ; 
a Deputy.Lieutenant for Kent, &u. 

His chief publications were — 

I. ‘The Beauties of Massinger,’ 1817. 

II. ‘Abridgment of Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ published (1820) in 
the name of John Gifford, Esq., who had undertaken tho work, but died 
before completing the first sheet. (This volume had a largo sale, and 
was translated into German.) 

III. ‘ The Grandeur of the Law ; or, Tho Legal Peers of England,’ 1848. 

IV. ‘The Judges of England,’ 9 vols., 1848-64. 

, V. ‘ Tabulse Cnriales ; or, Tables of tho Superior Courts of Westminster 
Hall, showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 to 1864.’— 1865. 

VI. ‘ Biographia Juridica : a Biographical Dictionary of tho Judges,’ 
1870. 


..... ‘ ‘®^^‘***»*W8*‘ Review,’ vol. cvi.; ‘QMrterljr Bevieir,’ vol. cxiz.i 
Times,’ Stc., indndlng wveral tegol periodicals. 


‘flatnrday Review,’ 
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Vli Contributions to the * Archeeologia :* — 

(1) ‘ On the Lord Chancellors in the Beign of King John.’ 

(2) ‘ The Lineage of Sir Thomas More.’ 

(3) ‘ On the Relationship between Bishop litgames and Lord Chief 
Jnsrice 'EHtipames.’ 

(4) ‘On the Origin of the Title and Office of Cnrsitor Baron of the 
Exchequer.’ (And other communications.) 

Vni. * On the Collar of SS ’ (‘Archeeologia Cantiana,’ vol. i. 1858). 

IX. ‘ Legal History of Westminster Hall ’ (in ‘ Old London — ^Papers 
read at the London Congress of the Archaeological Institute, 1867 ’). 

Mr. Foss also contributed largely to the ‘ Monthly Beview,’ Aikin’s 
‘ Athenflsum,’ the ‘ London Magazine,’ the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the 
‘Legal Observer,’ ‘Notes and Queries,’ Ac. A small volume of his 
epigrams and other pieces in verse (most of which had appeared in 
newspapers) was privately printed in 1863, under the title of ‘ A Century 
of Inventions.’ 


PuBCWCTs, Cantbhbdby: 
Septemhtr 1870 . 


J. C. Bobebtson. 




BIOGEAPHIA JUEIDIOA. 

1066—1870. 


ABBINOWOBTH, GiLBEBi de, was one ; his admission into Corpus Christi College, 
lof the justices itinerant into the counties Oxford, in March 1781 , where he imme- 
of Sussex, Surrey, Kent, and Middlesex, in diately obtained a scholarship. At Oxford 
8 Henry 111 ., 1218 . His name also appears he distinguished himself by gaining the 
with t^t designation on fines levied at only two honours which the university 
Westminster in that year ; showing that then bestowed, the chancellor's medals for 
the justices itinerant were accustomed td ' Latin and English compositions. The siil^ 
sit at Westminster. He was employed in ject of the former (in 1784 ) was ^ Globus 
the same manner in 1225 , for Surrey ; and Aerostaticus/ the novelty of Lunardi's 
in the next year was at the head of those balloon occasioning the thesis ; and that 
4ippointed to collect the quinzime of that of the latter (in 1786 ) * The Use and 
Kiount}'. (JRot, Claus, i, 76 , 146 .) Abuse of Satire,' an essay so much admired 

ABBOTT, Chables, when created Lord I for its learning and reasoning that it was 
Tenterden, far from following the example afterwards published. Having taken his 
of many a new-made peer by endeavounng demes, he was rewarded with a fellowship 
to trace his .pedigree to an ancient race, in his college, and became sub-tutor under 
. gloried in his descent from parents in the Dr. Burgess, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
lower ranks of life, as exemplifying the Soon after he was selected as the private 
beauty of the British constitution, which tutor of Mr. Yarde, the son of Mr. Justice 
excludes no one from its honours, and even Buller ; and that sagacious judge, seeing 
opens the door of the peerage to the most and appreciating his talents, recommended 
humble individual, when merit claims an ' him to devote his attention to the l^al 
entrance.'" When he was at his highest I instead of the clerical profession.^ He 
elevation he attended the festival or the accordingly entered himself at the Middle 
school in his native city, at which he im- ! Temple on November 16 , 1787 ; but in 
bibed the rudiments of his education, j May 1793 he removed to the Inner Temple, 
acknowledged the benefits he had received < by which he was ultimately called to the 
. from its foundation, and perpetuated the ; bar. In the meantime, for the purpose of 
.memory of his connection with it, by acquiring a practical knowle^e of tl^e 
founding two prizes for future aspirants, i working of the law, he attended for some 
On his epitaph too, written by his own pen, i months the office of Messrs. Sandys & Co., 
he records nimself as sprung ^humilhmis ' attorneys in considerable business, and then 
aortis parentibus.' j placed himself under Mr. (afterwards Baron) 

He was bom on October 7 , 1762 , in the i Wood, the leading pleimer of that day. 
precincts of Canterbury Cathedral, where Subsequently Mr. Abbott selected the same 
nis father, John Abbott, carried on a re- department for his own commencement; 
spectable business as a wigmaker and and for several years devoted himself to 
hair^sser, IBs mother was Alice, daugh- this branch of the science, with so i^^h 
ter of Daniel Bunce of the same city, success, that in July 1795 he was enabled 
Having entered the grammar-school there, to take the importont step of marrying, 
called, from its foundation by Henry VIIL, His bride was Mary, ^jfhter of John 
the King’s school, by bis industry and Lagier Lamotte, Esq., of l^lden in Kent, 
deverness he ^ve such satisfaction to his His call to the bwf wm m the following 
master. Dr. Osmond Beauvoir, and to the February; and he joined the Oxford circuit, 
reverend trustees of the cathedral, that he Such was his reputati^ as a specid 
received one of the school exhibitions on pleader; that no sooner did h«^ assume tna 
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iMnUterV gown tlian lie was employed m 
jimlor counsel for the crown in all the 
nntnerpus state prosecutiona for the next 
yeaxs. under the attomey-generalsWps 
<lf Lord Hdon, Lord Eedesdale, i^rd 
Bllenborough, and the Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval. In 1801 he was elected recorder of 
Oxford; and in 1802 he published a work 
on * The Law BelatiDg to Merchant Ships 
and Seamen/ a treatise which was praised 
by all jurists, and at once became the 
stondard book and practical guide on the 
subject. It raised Mr. Abbott’s reputation 
80 nigh, and consequently brou^t him 
such an accession of employment in com- 
merd^ and maritime cases, that when an 
income-tax was imposed in 1807 he re- 
turned his profesrional receipts during the 
previous year at 8,026/. 5s. 

With such an income as this it is not 
smmrising that he should have declined in 
1808 to accept the offer then made him of 
* a seat on the bench. Neither would ho 
apply for the honour of a silk gown, con- 
imious that his temperament and disposition 
disqualified him as a leader, and mat his 
services as a junior would be more usefully 
employed and in greater requisition than if 
he aimed at the higher grade. But after 
eight years more of laborious but orofit- 
alde application, he felt that his health 
would, not bear the continued strain upon 
his faculties, and that he could with pru- 
dence accept the comparative relief of a 
judgeship. On the death therefore of Mr. 
Justice Heath, Mr. Abbott was raised, to 
the vacant seat in the Common Pleas on 
. Januaiy 24, 1816, receiving the customary 
honour of knighthood. 

He remained in that court little more 
than three months, removing on May 3, 
very unwillingly, but at the urgent soli- 
ritation of Lora EUenborough, to the court 
of King’s Bench as the successor of ,Sir 
Simon Le Blanc. His excellence in a judi- 
riid character was so prominent that when 
Lord EUenborough resigned two years and 
a half alter, he was elevated to the chief 
. jusriceship on November 4, 1818. After 
, having continued in the office for nine 
;ye^, and estabUshed his fame by the ex- 
^plary manner in which he fulfilled, its 
duties, the tojbI wish was intimated' to 
hiip, that he should be created a peer; and 
he was accordingly ennobled, by fiie title of 
Baron Tenterden of Hendon in Middlesex, 
on April 30, 1827. 

Soon after this elevation his health began 
to decline, and his infirmities were in- 
creased by his anxious exertions to contend 
Ae growing businuB of big court. 
He betiH^ed no dimmution of mental en- 
and so ftr from shrinking from judicial 
dunes he died idmost in harness;^ being 
with his last illness while sitting on 
the third dhy’s trial of themayor of B^l, 


for rmisconduct at the riots hi liat 
He immediately took to Ida bed, flMi 
which he never rose, but died on November 
4, 1882, exactly fourteen jean since be was 
constituted chief justiee. He was buried 
in the Foundling Hospital^ and on bis 
monument is a modest maenption written 
by himselfi 

Various attempts have been made ta 
analjrse Lord Tenterden’s mind and cha- 
racter, and a great deal of inmnuity and 
eloquence have been expended in tne en-^ 
deavour. All allow that both were j^cu- 
liarly fitted for the judicial office. Li his 
practice at the bar and m his opinions in 
answer to cases he exhibited less of the 
advocate than of the arbitrator. It wae 
not till he was raised to the bench that his 
full powers were brought into play. There 
he soon proved himsmf one of the ablest 
judges that ever presided. He was pecu- 
liarly a common-sense judge. Complete* 
master of every branch of law, stnctly 
impartial and unprejudiced, and detesting 
anything that approached to quibbling, bo 
applied himself to discover the justice of 
the case before him, and by his clear and 
perspicuous explanations most commonly 
fed the jury to a right conclusion. Severe* 
against everything that had the semblance 
of fraud or conspiracy, he was particularly 
so if an attorney was implicated; but to* 
the respectable members of the profession 
he showed marked respect tmd urbanity. 
If he occasionally exhibited impatience at 
the long speeches and irrelevant arguments 
of counsel, it should be remembered that it 
was occasioned by his anxiety to clear away 
the accumulation of business, the extent of 
which may be estimated by the fact that 
while Loi^ Mansfield had to dispose of only 
200 causes at a sitting, the number had in- 
creased in Lord Tenterden’s time to above 
800: but as a significant proof of the esti- 
mation and respect in which he was held 
by his bar, notwithstanding the rebukes 
sometimes administered, they paid him the 
unusual compliment of attending in a body 
his introducnon as a peer into the House 
of Lords. 

As a member of that house he carefully 
avoided all party politics, hut with high 
Tory principles opposed any attenrated in- 
novation on the oonstiitution. Ho spoke 
against the repeal of the Test and Colora- 
tion Acts, the Homan Catholic Belief Bill, 
and the several bills for refomi in parlia- 
ment, as dangerous speculations and not 
likely to produce the benefits which their ad- 
vocates prophesied. In his own depa^ent 
he introduced and carried several useful 
measures, and to his care and diligence the 
legal promssion is mainly indebted for the 
stories 9 Geo. IV. c. 14 and 16, for Ac 
Bnutation of actions, and for the prevention 
of a failure of justice by zeasoPcif a varku^c* 



iitifcAi inmaedA vA wAHn^ paoluofA la 
aniAih^; mid alaoiSodr the statutes 2 and 
2 VfSlL Xy. a 89| for uidfonnity of process. 
• It is i^easiag to find that the reliralions 
of a mind so orexhurdened'with the labours 
of a judicial life, should be in botanioal 
zesearehes and in litezaiy pursuits; The 
union of these in him produced some elegant 
listin verses of great classical merit, in the 
composition of vrhich he amused the Httie 
intei^als of leisure during the latter portion 
of bis life ; as in his earner years he had 
pen^ some graceful English trifles. 

His was a truly domestic home. His 
wife survived him onW six weeks. Of his 
four children, John Henry, the eldest son, 
is the present peer. {Tawnaend’a Ttodve 
JudgeSj ii. 234; Jardin^a Lifa^ in Biog. 

Soc. Useful KnowL) 

ABSL, John, was not improbably the 
son or grandson of a goldsmith named 
Bichard Abel, who, in 2/ Henry HI., was 
appointed maker and cutter of the dies for 
the king’s mint {MadoXy ii. 88.), as the 
whole of John’s property was situated in 
the neighbourhood m Uondon. He was 
engaged in the king’s service in 28 Edward 
1. XAbh. Bat. Orig. i. 112), and two years 
afterwards we find him seneschal of the 
queen and custos of her lands. (Bat. Pari. 
i. 146-205.) Both he and his wife were 
summoned to the coronation of Edward II. 
among those selected from the county of 
Kent. 

On March 8, 1312, he was constitute one 
of the barons of the Exchequer, and in the 
next year he received the office of kings 
escheator, the duties of which he performed, 
principally on the south of Trent, for three 
years. (Abb. Bot. Orig. i. 195-216.) During 
that time he was employed to fix the tallage 
on the city of London and on the king’s 
burghs, &C., in the home counties ; and was 
also directed to attend the council, with 
instructions to be in readiness to proceed 
on the king’s service beyond the seas. 

It would appear that when he entered 
on the functions of escheator ho resigned 
his seat in the Exchequer, for he was re-> 
appointed a boron on May 4, 1315 ; and was 
probably again removed in 14 Edward IL, 
as he was not summoned to parliament 
beyond that year, and because a new baron 
was then nominated. He died in 16 
Edward IL, possessed, among others, of 
large estates at Footscray and Lewisham in 
Kent^ at BocUord in Essex, and at Camber- 
well in Surrey, besides the manor of Da- 
dyngton in Oxfordshire, about whidi there 
was afterwards % suit in parliament between 
his three daughters by his wifo Margery, 
and their hushtods, and the Earl of N onolk, 
who claimed it by a subsequent grant from 
Inward HI. Wma, ii. ^1; Cal. 

Sfifuia. p. m. i. ^3 ; Bat. Pari, ii 391.) 

ABIireiB, Loan. See J. Scableit. 
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seated, abaoat ftom thetime d Ae 
Conquest, at a village of that aanie m 
Deri^nriiire; They afterwards aetlled at 
Willedey in the same county; and the 
judge was the son of ^ Edward Abney, 
LLj)., of tiiat place, an emiiient citlUaa 
and M.P. for Leicester in 1600 and 16M, 
and the nephew of Sir Thosnas Abney the 
famous lora mayor of Ixmdon in 1701, whose 
virtues are celebrated in an elegy by Dr. 
Isaac Watts. (Funeral Sermany hf. Jar. 
Smith, 1722.) His mother was Judith, 
daughter and co-heir of Peter Barr, a 
London merchant. He entered himself at 
the Inner Temple in 1697, put on his bar 
gom in 1713, and was made a bendier in 

Being placed on the commission ct the 
peace for Middl^ex, he was drosen for the 
chairman of the quarter sessions at BfleWs 
Hall, in February 1731. In 1783 he was 
one of the commissioners to enquire into 
the fees, &c., of the officers of the Ex- 
chequer ; and in the same year he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general for the duchy of 
Lancaster, with the grade of k^’s comm. 
From this he was Mvanced in December 
1735 to be judge of the Palace Court and 
steward of the Marshalsea, and was then 
knighted. At the same time he, was in full 
practice, and among the causes in whuh he 
aistinguished himself was that of Moore v. 

I The Corporation of Hastings, in which he 
I established the right of the eldest son of a 
I freeman^ to be admitted a fteeman of the 
' borough. (Strange, 1070 ; Stale Triak, xviL 
i 845^ 

I His elevation to the bench of Westminster 

was not long delayed, being made a bafon 
of the Exchequer in November 1740. In 
little more than two years he was removed, 
in February 1743, to the Common Pleas. 
There he sat for the rest of his life, which 
was terminated by one of those afflicting 
visitations, too commonly occationed by the 
infamous manner in which the common 
gaols were then conducted, and the confined 
construction of the criminal courts. The 
Black Sessions at the Old Bailey in May 
17^ will be long remembered. An un- 
usually large number of prisoners were 
arraigned, ml most uncleanly,and some suf- 
fering from the gaol distemper; ond a great 
concourse of spectators were crowded in the 
narrow court to hear the trial of Captain 
Clarke for killing Captain Lmes in a dud. 
These, added to the filthy state of the 
rooms in connection with the court so 
tainted the air that many of those assembled 
were struck with fever, of whom no less 
than forty died. .Of the judges in the com 
mission only the chief justice (I^) ^ 
the recorder (Adams) escaped. Those who 
fell a sacrifice to the pestilenoe were Mr. 
Justice * Abney, Mr. Baron ‘Clarkq, Sir 
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tetji'nuiydr, And Aldehnm 
^ b^de« seTeral of We 

4^utp6l flnA jurmen. ■ ' * 

• Si^ Ificliabl Foster, iw'hd in his report of 
‘ ' after desig- 


nating Sir liotaas Ahney as ‘a very 
wofrthy man, learned in hifi profession, imd ^ 
of great integrity," proceeds thus:— He 
was through an openness of temper, or a 
pride of vSrtue habitual to him, incapable 
of recommending himself to that kind of 
low Assiduous craft, by which we have 
known .sotoie unworthy men make their 
way to the favour of the great. . . . • 
In his judicial capadty he constantly paid 
a religldus regam to the merits of the 
questidii in the light the case appeared to 
him; and hip judgment very^ seldom mis- 
led Mm'. In short, when' he died the world 
lost a very valuable man, his majesty an 
excellent subject, and the public a faithful 
able servant." • 

• He mlurried Frances, daughter of Joshua 
Burton, of Brackley in Northamptonshire, 
and left a sCn, Thomas, whose onlv daugh- 
ter married Oeneral Sir Charles Hasting, 
Bart Their descendants have assumed the 
TniwiA of Abnev in addition to their own, 
and possess Willesley Hall, the judge’s 
seat. Another branch of the Abney family 
is seated at Measham Hall in the same 
county. • 

ABBDIOIS, or AVEBEKCHE8, WiL- 
DB, is one of the twelve barons 
inserted in Pugdale’s ^Chroniea Series ’ as 
justices itinerant in 1170 for the counties 
of Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Berks, Oxford, 
Buckingham, and Bedford. These barons, 
however, cannot he properly so considered ; 
they seem, in fact, only commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the abuses of sheriffs, 
oailiffs, and other officers. 

He was the grandson of a Norman noble 
of the same name ; and the son of Koe- 
landus de Abrincis, a valiant soldier under 
Henry 1., by his wife Maud, the daughter 
and heir of Ni^l deMonville, or Mundevil, 
who brought him the lordship of Folke- 
stone in Kent, with all the lands and 
honours she inherited from her mother, 
Emma, the daughter of William de Arques. 

According to the manner of ^e time, he 
devoted part of his propertv to religious 
purposes. In 1147 he ratified his mother’s 
grant of the lordship of Siwelle in Noith- 
amptonshire, to the abbey of St. Andrew 
in Northampton: and he gave to the church 
of Our Lady of Merton two sheaves of his 
whole lordaMp, with the tithes of his mill, 
paunsjge, cheese, calves, colts, lambs, apples, 
liikl nuts, in pure almes. To the monks of 
Emav, in Normandy, he also gave the 
fopm part of the church of St. Saviour, 
vrith the tithe of the chapclry of his own 
JiibUiijGf, And other benefactions. 

died bAfoxe ^ Bichaid I., his son 
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Simon being tbeh inpbsaearijOa of fhe~ee«* 
tatea. ^ The male branch of the fionfly 
terminated alittle before the year 1285, bV 
the death of another William de Abrincis 
without issue. His sister became his heir^ 
and married Hamon Crevequer, lord of 
Leeds Castle, in Kent. {VugdMi JBa^ 
nmage^ i. 467; Mmast. v. 190.) 

ABTKDOir, Bichard ds, held the im- 
portant office of chamberlain of North 
‘Wales from the 12th to the 18th Edward I., 
his duty being the collection and disburse- 
ment of the royal revenues in that newly 
subjugated country. {Arclueol Joum. vii. 
230.) He had no doubt been previously 
connected with the Exchequer in England, 
where, rising by degrees, he was, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1299, 27 Edward I., constituted one 
of the barons of that court, and kept Ms 
place there during the rest of that King’s 
life. In 87 Edward I. he and another were 
appointed custodes of the vacant bishopric 
of Ely. Though at the commencement of 
the next reign he was not immediately 
re-swom a baron, his name being omitted 
^ in the patent of September, 1307 on J^a- 
I nuary 30, 1308, he had a special patent 
I constituting him a baron, ^ ita quod m eo- 
I dem Scaccario habuit eundem locum quern 
j habuit tempore Domini Edward! quondam 
: regis Angliae, patris regis nunc." A salaiy 
j of forty marks was attached to his office, 
in which he continued to act for the next 
1 ten years. (Abbrev. Mot Ortg, i. 120 ; 

I MadoXf ii. 57, 59, 825.) There is a oom- 
I plaint gainst William Kandolf in 9 Edw. 
11. for insulting and imprisoning him and 
three others, justices who were assigned 
to hear and determine certain matters in 
1 the city of Bristol. (Rot. Pari. i. 130.) The 
I next year his powers failed him ; and John 
j de Okham was appointed his successor by 
I a patent of 10 l^w. II., dated June 18, 
1317, in which his infirmity is thus de- 
scribed: <quia dilectus clericus noster 
Bicardus de Abyndon, unus baronum nos- 
trorum de Scaccario, adeo impoteus sui 
existit, quod ea quee id officium illud perti- 
nent non potest commode exercere." He 
certified in 9 Edw. II. ad lord of the town- 
ship of Horton in Gloucestershire. (Pari. 
Writs, ii. div. ii. 114, 361.) 

ACEABD, WniUH, possessed proper^ 
in Berkshire, which was granted to his 
ancestor by King Heniy I. Although he 
wrt;ed in 9Bichard I., 1197-8, as one of the 
justiceB itinerant in fixing tne tallage for 
that county, he does not again appear in a 
judicial character, nor is he mentioned as 
an officer of the court. (Madox, u 648- 
705.) 

AOLS, Begihald having been con- 
stable of Marlborough UasQe in 88 Henry 
m., became sheriff of Gloucester in the 
5(Hh, and so continued till the 56th year, 
when he was allowed to aoconat by at- 



Id 2 Edward Xihe wflis direetedib 
that office into the king’s handSi and 
^mmit it to a trUsly nenon i aod to go to 
the Exchequer to receive: the king’s com- 
mands thereon from the barona . (^65rer. 
Moit. Grig. i. 12 ; Madox, ii. 08, 181.) It 
was no doubt as sheriff that he was added 
to the list of justices itinerant in 83 
Henry III, 1208. In the same^ear he 
was custos of the bishopric of liereford. 
(JSxcerpt e Bot. Fin. ii. 4^.) 

Richabb, was the soa and 
heir of a gentleman of the same name re- 
siding at Shrewsbury. He was bom in 
1710, and was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple in February 1738. He practised as 
a common pleader of the city of London, 
until elected its recorder on January 17, 
1748. He obtained this honourable post 
after a severe contest, in which he was only 
successful by the casting vote of the lord 
mayor. During the time he held it he was 
knighted ; and on Februarv *3, 1753, he was 
Dtomoted to the bench of the Exchequer. 
Miss Hawkins, in the second volume of her 
Memoirs, relates that he owed his elevation 
to the king's admiration of him in his cha- 
racter of recorder. The ministers not {free- 
ing on the person who should succeed Mr. | 
Baron Cliye, George II. put an end to | 
the discussion by calling out in his usual 
English, < I vill nave none of dese ; give me { 
de man wid de dying speech,’ meaning I 
the recorder, whose duty it was to make . 
the report of the convicts under sentence of j 
death. 

After a judicial service of twen^ years, ! 
he died on March 15, 1773, at Bedford,! 
while on the circuit, of the gaol distemper, ' 
caught a fortnight before at the Old Bailey. 
In Lord Chief Justice Wilmot’s Common- 
place Book {Life, 199) his death is thus 
recorded: — ^He was a very good lawyer 
and an excellent judge, having every quality 
necessary to dignify the character.*^ i never 
saw him out of temper in my life, and 
I have known him intimately for forty 
years.’ 

AIAH was made abbot of Tewkesbury 
on June 16, 1187, having been ^viously a 
monk and then prior of the JBeuedictine 
Monasteiy of St. Saviour of Canterbury. 
In I John he fixed thd tallage in Berkshire, 
and in the same year he is named as one of 
the justiciers before whom fines were levied. 
{Midox, i. 722.) He was a learned and a 


some other works, and died in 1202. {B. 
WiJHda Mi^ed. Ahheyai Biog. Lit. ii. 
S65.) 

.. Aim, JdBN FoBTsactE (Lobe Fob- 
tssciiE), was the grandson of Hugh For- 
tatcue, the seventh in lineal descent from 
Ihe nidstrious chief justice of Henry Yl. 


ALAMB A 

\ Bistwe<DidsoDrArthut«!waetj^e[g|^^ 

I of the firtt Lord Forteacney of Gastle HUI, 

I to vrhich fhe earldom wn emoiied 1^ hb 
successors was added i9.)789.;^lIimh’S'third 
son, Edmond, by hia matriage vrifii Samb, 
daughter of Henry Aland, ctf Water- 
ford, whose name he added to ms own, ynm 
the judge’s father. ■ ^ ■ a 

He was bom on March 7, 1670* . . Omord 
has been supposed to be the place of his 
education, as he received fmm that univer- 
sity the honorary degree of doctoif of. civil 
law on May 4, 1733. But the language of 
that diploma leads to a different exclusion, 
and no trace is to be found of him in the 
register of matriculations. ' In 1688 he 
became a member of the Middle Temple, 
but afterwards removed to the Inner Tem- 

? le ; and having been called to the. .Win 
712, arrived at the post of reader in 1716. 
In October 1714, immediately after the 
arrival of George L, he was appointed 
solicitor-general to the Prihce of Wales 
(afterwards George H.), from which be was 
promoted in December of the following 
year to be solicitor-general to the king, He 
was chosen member for Midhurst in the 
first parliament of George I., but only, sat 
during its first session, being raised to the 
bench of the Excheq^uer on January 24, 
1.717, when he was knighted. He occupied 
that seat for little more than a year ; and 
one of his last duties as a baron was to give 
his opinion respecting .the educatiQ]! and 
marriage of the royal family, his aimunmit 
on which is fully reported ny himsw, and, 
though he had been one of the layr officers 
i of the Prince of Wales, was decidedly in 
I favour of the prerogative of the. crown. . On 
May 15, 171o, he was remoted to the 


of George 1. in June, 1727 ; 

I George II. about the .middle of Septeinher, 

I perhaps on account of the above, opinion 
I against his claim, superseded him. {State 
TrialSf XV. 975, xyL.1206; Strange^ 86; 
Lord Raymond, 1510.) 

After fifteen months’ retirement, he was 
restored to favour, and^ced in the Com- 
mon Pleas on January 1729. , There he 
continued for above seventeen ^rears, when, 
warned by his age and infirmities, he re- 
signed in June 1740. So long before as 
1741 he had petitioned for leave to retire 
with a pension, accompanied bv the incon- 
sistent request that a seat in Aie.House of 
Commons might he obtained for him. 
When at last permitted to resign, va^ a 
service in all the three courts extending ^ 
twenty-eight years, his senatorial ambition 
was gratiued by the grant of a baron;^ 
the Irish peer^ in August 17^W.^ His 
title was Lord Fortescue of Credau to 
county of Waterford ; but he enjoyed it for 
little more than four .moAthSy.: dying , on 
December 19, 1746. , 
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' ']» iftiUtfeo to Ida be 

•bblilM dunetor of‘lM^'WeU ven^ u 
KottUn aod' SuctmiUtAn^^ This he 
ffally. wialwt<Mn<rf - .|]| the intaroductoxy 
nuKim to his edition of- the trea^se of his 
illustrious «iioestor Sir John Fortescue, en- 
tilted ^Th^lXfl^xenoe between an Absolute 
p-ti^ LimitedMonarchy/ which he pubhshed 
in 1714, being then a Fellow of tne Koyal 
S^ety* His Law Reports of Select Gases 
were prepared for publication before his 
death, but not printed till 1748. Of his 
manner on the bench the following illus- 
tration in ^ntley’s case may serve as an 
example. ^ The laws of God and man,’ he 
said, * both give the party an opportunity 
to make his defence if he has any. I re- 
member to have heard it observed by a 
very learned man, that even God Himself 
did not pass sentence upon Adam, before 
h<e was called upon to make his defence. 
Adam (says God), where art thou P Hast 
thoumot eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest not eatP 
And the same question was put to Eve 
alsch’ Of his appearance the ^ Conveyan- 
cer’s Guide * (p. 107) gives this description : 
^ The baron had one of the strangest noses 
ever seen: its shape resembled much the 
trunk of an elephant. Brother, brother,” 

said the baron to the counsel, ^^you ar^ 
handling the cause in a very lame manner.” 
** Oh I no, my lord,” was the reply ; ** have 
patience with me, and 111 make it as plain 
as the nose in your lordship’s face.” ’ 

Lord Forte^ue’s first we was Grace, 
daughter of Chief Justice Pratt, by whom 
he n^ two sons, who died unniarried in 
their 'father’s lifetime. His second wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Justice 
Diormer, by whom he left a son, his suc- 
cessor in his title and estates, one of which 
wiu Lambom Hall in Essex: on whose 
death in 1781 without issue the peerage 
expired. 

ALBSMABLX, Eabl of. See W, ns 
Maitdevil. 

ALBUri-BRITO, William DE. Two 
persons named William de Albini lived at 
this time. One, called Piiicernaj whose 
romantic adventures with Adelaide Queen , 
Dowager of France, are related by Dugdale i 
in his * Baronage,’ married Adeliza, the 
widow of King Henry I. The other was 
sumamed Brito, probably in order to dis- 
tinguirii him from his celebrated contem- 
porary. 

He was the son of Robert de Todeni, 
riie standard-bearer of William the Con- 
qumr, who participated largely in the 
rich rewards distributed by his master, and 
fiiimded Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, 
as his chief seat He died in 1088, and bv 
his wife Mels left four sons j the eldest of 
whM, this William, assumed the name of 
Alfaini, m conseqvence, it is beUeved, of 
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his havixm been bom in the paxiA isf that 
name in STormandy, 

In the town of Sawbridgeworth in Heit- 
fbrdsl^, which belonged to him, he 
exercised almost royal power, if we may 
judge from his charter or writ commanding 
nis vassals there, that if any plaint or 
quarrel, arose among the monks of that 
^urch, it should be st^ed till it could be 
brought before him. (Madox, i. 120.) 

He greatly distinguished himself^ in 
1106, at the battle of Tenchebrai, and 
afterwards appears to have been high in 
King Henry’s favour. The counfy of 
RutWd was placed under his care as 
sheriff, or fermour ; and the custody of the 
extensive lands of Otuer Fitz-Count was 
entrusted to him. He was also one of the 
council of the king, attended him in his 
movements, and was a witness, immediately 
after Hugh Bigot, and before Richard 
Basset, to the charter by which Heniy, in 
1134, granted the ofiico of Great Chamfor- 
lain to Alberic de Vere and his heirs. 
(Madox, i. 66, 297, 327.) 

When circuits were established by King 
I Henry for the dispensation of justice 
I throughout the kingdom, he was naturally 
I selected to act in the county where his 
largest possessions were situate. The great 
roll of 31 Henry I. gives evidence of his 
holding pleas in Lincolnshire, and also as 
justice of the forest in Essex. 

From, this roll it appears that he w^ 
excused from the payment of Danegeld in 
seven counties in which he had property ; 
an exemption he enjoyed in common with 
all those who were employed in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Adhering, under the reign of Stephen, 
to the fortunes of the Empress Mauae, he 
was for a time deprived of his extensive 
estates; but they were afteiwards restored 
to him. His name appears as a witness to 
this king’s charter granting the burgh of 
Hereford to Robert, Earl of Leicester. 
(Madox, ii. 139.) 

He died about 1135, 2 Henry II., leaving 
by his wife Maud, daughter of Simon de 
Liz, Earl of Huntingdon, and widow of 
Robert, son of Richard de Tonbridge, two 
sons, William and Ralph. 

1. William, who was surnamed Mes- 
cbines, had a son, also William, subse- 
quent mentioned as a justice itinerant. 

2. Ralph, whose descendants called 
themselves Daubeney, by which name th^ 
were summoned to parliament. In 1638, 
Baron Daubeney was created Earl of 
Bridgewater, but both titles became ex- 
tinct on his death, without issue, in 1648. 
(Mag. Mot, 31 Henry I. ; Dugdidd$ Baron. 
L 111 ; CollM$ Meerage, i. 462, vi« 484, ix» 
461.) 

ALBXn, William be, was the third 
Earl of Arundel, being grandson of William 
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wb6 obtained tbe earldom hy bis marriage 
with Queen Adelisa, tbe widow of Henry 
1,, to whom tbe castle of Arundel had been 
assigned in dower. His father died in 1196, 
when be paid 100/. for tbe relief of bis 
lands in Norfolk, With King John be was 
in high favour, receiving many grants from 
him; and bis almost constant attendance at 
the court is shown by the fact, that in every 
year of the reign, except tbe last, be was a 
witness to charters or otner royal documents* 
In tbe earlier contests with tbe barons, be 
adhered to tbe king, and was present, as 
one of bis friends, at Hunnymede. I)is« 
gusted at ]^t with the tyranny and bad 
iaitb of bis sovereign, be joined Prince 
Louis of France on bis arrival in England. 
His lands were immediately ravaged by the 
royal army, and bis whole possessions seized 
by the crown ; but they were restored to 
mm after the death of King John, on bis 
returning to his allegiance in tbe following 
Julv. (Hot. Clam. i. 314.) 

His entire restoration to tbe goodwill of 
tbe king, or rather of tbe protector of tbe 
kingdom, is shown by several entries on tbe 
rolls, and particularly bis acting as a 
justicier in 2 Henry IIL, in which year a 
fine was levied before him at Westminster. 
/Roger de Wendover relates that in tbe 
came yem*, 1218, be proceeded to tbe Holy 
Land, and was at the siege of Damietta ; 
and Matthew Paris adds that, in 1221, be 
died abroad, as he was returning from tbe 
crusade, and that his body was brought to 
J^gland and buried at the abbey of Wi- 
mundham, of which be was a patron. His 
son William did homage for bis lands on 
April 12, 1221, 5 Henry III. (Rot. Clam. 
i. 452.) 

He is sometimes called Earl of Chi- 
chester; and on one occasion he signs 
himself William of Arundel, Earl of Sussex. 
{Rot. Chart. 14 John, 186.) 

In December 1218, probably just pre- 
vious to his embarkation for the Holy Land, 
the sheriff of Sussex was commanded to 
pay him twenty marks out of the issues of 
the county, which he ought and was accus- 
tomed eveiTvear to have bv the name of 
the Earl of Sussex. (Rot. dlam. i. 383.) 

He married Maude, daughter of James 
de St Sidonio, and widow of Roger, Earl 
of Clare. By her he left two spns, William 
and Hugh, who successively held the earl- 
dom, and died without issue; and several 
daughters, one of whom, Isabel, married 
John Fitz-Alan, Lord of Clan (son of 
William Fitz-Alan, a justice itinerant 
under Richard I.), to whom the castle of 
Arundel, with its appendant title, was 
apportioned, which has come down in lineal 
descent to its present possessor, the Duke 
of Nc^olk. (Dt^rdo/e^ Baron, i. 118.) 

AltJVX, WiLUAK DB, of Belvoir Castle, 
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was the grandson of thebefore^named WU* 
Ham de Albini, summed Brito, and the 
son and heir of William de Albini, sur- 
named Meschines, who died in 1167, 

In 2 Richard I., 1100-1, he was en- 
trusted with the sheriffiilty of Rutland, 
which he held during the remamder of 
that reign ; in the course of which he was 
also sheriff of the united counties of Waiv 
wick and Leicester, and of Bedford and 
Buckingham. In 1104 he was with the 
royal army in Normandy; and in 10 Bichafd 
L he was one of the justiciers before whom 
a line was levied at Norwich, but evidently 
on^ as a justice itinerant. 

Under King John he was frequently 
employed. In the first year he was ap- 
pointed one of the bailim of the Jews m 
England. (Rot. Chart. 01.) In 7 John he 
was sent on some embassy, the Close Roll 
(i. 50) containing an order for a ship to be 
rovided for him on the kings service. In 
0 John a fine was again levied before him 
as a justicier at Derby. In 14 John he was 
employed with four others on a commission 
of enquiry in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
(Rot. Pat. 97); and in the next year in 
collecting the assize of wood, in the latter, 
county, and the duties on corn, salt^ grease, 
honey, and salmon. (Madox^ \. 773.) 
During the whole of tnis time he was 
frequently a witness to charters granted by 
the king; and on Januaiy 14, 1215, he was 
joined in a commission with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and others to give safe con- 
duct to those who came to suppHcate the 
king’s mercy for their great offences. (Rot. 
Pat. 126.) On the granting of Magna 
Charta, however, he was one of the 
twenty-five barons who were appointed to 
enforce its observance; and, though he 
afterwards neglected the invitation sent by 
the barons to be present at the tournament 
on Hounslow Heath, he subsequently joined 
them in London, and was entrusted with 
the command of Rochester Castle. There 
he bravely sustained a siege of three months, 
but being, in December 1213, compelled at 
last for want of nrovisions to suomlt, he 
narrowly escaped being hanged, a sentence 
which the angry monarch had pronounced 
against all the defenders. He owed his 
safety to the remonstrance of Savaricus de 
Mallbleone, one of the king’s Poictevin 
generals; and was, with his son Odenel, 
sent prisoner to Corff Castle. The loss of 
all ms possessions was the consequence of 
his rebellion, to which.was added the pope’s 
excommunication. (R. de Wendover ^ iii. 
320-355.) His wife, Agatha, however, 
succeeded in obtaining his pardon, with the 
restoration of his property, on the paynient 
of a fine of six thousand marks. (Rot. 
Clam. i. 280, 287.) 

According to Roger de Wendover, he 
was not released till November 25, 12J6, 
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fi month after the king’s death ; and 
it is certain that the whole of the fine was 
not paid before his liberation, or indeed np 
to tne period of his own decease, nearly 
twenty years after ; because his son was 
then permitted to pay what remained due 
by annual instalments of 20/. each. 
cerpt. e Jtot. jFin. i. 306.) He wm at once 
recei'fed into confidence, and had an early 
<mportunity of proving his loyalty in the 
battle of Lincoln, fou^t on May 19, 1217, 
where he greatly distinguished himself. 
Hntrnsted with the castle of Muleton and 
the lands of Thomas of Muleton, which 
had been foHeited, and obtaining the valu- 
able custody of the land and heir of Hen^ 
de Neville, he enjoyed the royal favour till 
his death. In 3 lienry III. he wm placed 
high in the list of itinerant iustices sent 
into the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derby: and again into Yorkshire in 9 
Henry III. (Hot Oms. ii. 77.) He died 
in Jday 1286. He was a great benefactor 
to*the monks of Belvoir, and founded the 
hospital of Our Lady, called Newstead, at 
Wassebridge, between Stanford and Offing- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, in which his body 
was interred, his heart being buried at 
Belvoir. 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Margery, daughter of Odeuel de UmfraviHe, 
by whom he had several children. With 
his eldest son, likewise William, the male 
branch of this family became extinct, but 
the possessions were carried by hi§ daughter 
Isabel to her husband, Bobert de Boos; 
and her male descendants continued to hold 
that barony till the year 1608, when, by 
the- marriage of the heiress 'with Sir 
Bobert Manners, it devolved ou their son 
George, whose son, Thomas, was created 
Earl of Butland in 1626. On the death of 
this earl’s grandson without male issue the 
two titles became divided : but their pre- 
sent possessors — viz., the Duke of Butland 
andl^rd de Bos — -plainly trace their descent 
from Isabel de Albini. His second wife , 
was Agatha, daughter and coheir of the • 
Baron William de Trusbot, for whom, with ! 
her inheritance, he accounted six hundred ! 
marks in 10 Bichard I. It does not appear ! 
that she bore him any children. ! 

^COCX, John, the earliest chancellor 
of Henry VII., is described by Bale, who 
wrote about half a century after his death, 
as BO devoted from his childhood to learning 
and piety, growing from grace to grace, 
that no one throu^out England was more 
r^owned for his sanctity. He was born 
^Rverley in Yorkshire, where his father, 
William Alcoc^ sometime burgess of 
Emgston-upon-Hull, was in drcnmstances 
wlfflciently ea^ to be enabled to send him 
fijrt to tlm grammar-school there and then 
to Cambndge, where he took the degree of 

Bocterof Lawsinldee. He was wUated 
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I in 1461 to the churoh of St. Margaret’s,. 
New Pish Street, London, ai^ Bubsequently* 
receive two prebends, one of Sausbuiy, 
and the other of St. Paul’s. He was next 
advanced, on April 29, 1462, to the deanery 
of the Chapel of St Stephen, in the PalacV 
of Westminster. 

It is not improbable, from the diplomatic 
services in which he was engaged, that he 
acted as an advocate in the ecclesiastical 
courts, the members of that branch of the 
j law being then commonly selected for that 
* duty. In March 1470, a few months be- 
fore the restoration of Henry VI., he was 
one of the ambassadors to the King of 
Castile {Itymer, xi. 663), and havinj^, on 
April 29 in the following year, immediately 
after the battle of Barnet, which replaced 
Mward IV. on the throne, superseded 
William Morland in the oflice of master of 
the Bolls {Bot Bat. 11 Edw. IV. p. 1, m. 

^ 24 ; not 1 Edw. IV. as Dugdale has inad- 
! vertently called it), he was appointed, on 
I August 20, a commissioner to treat with 
the Scotch ambassadors for a perpetual 
pence. {Byrntn', xi. 717.) 

He was made Bishop of Bochester on- 
March 17, 1472, having on the previous day 
resigned the mastership of the Bolls to 
John Morton, and on September 20 the- 
Great Seal was placed is his hands, when 
the lord chancellor, Bishop Stillington, gave- 
up the duties on account of a temporary 
illness. {Clam. 12 Edw. IV. m, 16.) He 
opened the parliament as keeper ou October 
6; and the lord chancellor, having recovered^ 
prorogued it on April 6, 1473. {Bat. Bari. 
vi. 3, 9, 41.) 

King Edward entrusted to him the edu- 
cation of his infant son, and placed him on 
his privy council, and a curious instance of 
the royal favour occurred in the year 1476, 
when both Alcock and Bishop Botherani 
held the title of lord chancellor for several 
months together, affording a solitary in- 
stance, in the history of this kingdom, of 
two chancellors acting at the same time. 
The fact is incontestably proved by the evi- 
dence of numerous Privy Seal bills addressed 
to both by the same title, from April 27 to- 
September 28, 1476. This extraordinary 
circumstance may he thus explained. 
When the king planned his invasion of 
France, he intended to be accompanied bv 
his lord chancellor, Bishop Botheram, and 
feeling it necessary to provide for the busi- 
ness of the Chancery in England, he nomi- 
nated Bishop Alcock to take the duty during 
the chancellor’s absence. Instead, however, 
of pursuing the customaiy practice of mak- 
ing him merely keeper of the Seal, he, as a 
mark of special favour, invested lum with 
the title of chancellor, intending that the 
regular chancellor should be with him 
during the whole period of his ab^nce in 
France. It happened, however, that the 
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anuament was delayed from April till July/ 
80 that during those months Privy Seal 
bills were addressed to both officers in 
England^ frequently on the same day and 
ftom the same place. The last writ of 
Privy Seal addressed to Bishop Alcock is 
dated on September 28, after which Bishop 
Botheram, having returned from France, re- 
sumed his functions as sole chancellor. 

The see of Worcester becoming vacant, 
the Wng: was happy in the opportunity of 
ajjpointing Alcock to till it ; and possession 
of the temporalities was granted to him on 
September 26, 1476. (J?ymer, xii. 34.) 
He presided over the diocese for the rest of 
the reign, during which he enlarged the ^ 
church of Westbury, and founded a school i 
at Kingston- on-Hiill, where he built a ' 
chapel over the remains of his parents at 
the south of the church, endowing a chantiy 
there also. (Ca/. Hot. ParL 324.) In 1478 
he was constituted President of Wales, but 
on the death of Edward he was removed 
from the nreceptorship of his infant suc- 
cessor by the protector Bichard, who, how- 
ever, introduced a clause in the act of 
attainder passed when ho became king, 
declaring it should not prejudice the bishop 
in reference to ceHain property in Kent. 
{Mot. Pari. vi. 201, 240.) 

The battle of Bosworth, on August 22, 
1485, placed Henry VII. on the throne; 
and Hshop Alcock was his first chancellor. 

The date of his appointment does not 
appear, though Dugdale erroneously states 
it to be on March 6, 1486, the date of Bishop 
Morton’s appointment; but Alcock was 

S 'escnt as chancellor at the coronation on 
ctober 30, 1486, and opened the first parlia- 
ment on November 7, efficiently superintend- 
ing the difficult questions it had to decide. 
{Midland Papei's, x. 10; Mot. Pari. vi. 267.) 
Bishop Morton succeeded him in the office 
on March 6, 1486, being then Bishop of 
Ely, to which see Alcock was translated on 
that prelate’s advance to the primacy, and 
was admitted to the temporalities on 
December 7, having in the intervening 
July been employed in treating with the 
commissioners of the Scottish king. 
{Mpmer, xii. 286, 318.) 

The latter years of his life were occupied 
in building the beautiful hall at his palace 
of Ely, and in decorating all his manors 
with new edifices. On the site also of the 
old nunneiy of St. Radegund, in Cambridge, 
he founded Jesus College, a lasting monu- 
ment of his liberality and taste. Nor were 
the claims of Hterature forgotten. Various 
compositions connected with his profession 
issued from his pen, amoi^ which was 
one called 'Galli Uantus ad Confratres suos 
Curatos in Synodo apud Bamewell, Septem- 
ber at the begimiing of which is 

a print oiShimself preaching to hb clergy, 
vrtth a coci^(his crest) at each side. In 
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his sermons he must have 'fatigued hi». 
auditors, if they were all as long as one he 
reached at St. Mary’s church, in Cam- 
ridge, which is said to have lasted two* 
hours. 

The bishop died at his castle at Wisbeach 
on October 1, 1600,and was buried in a mag- 
nificent chapel erected by himjmlf in Ely 
cathedral. All writers concur in speaking 
highly of his erudition and his piety. The* 
latter is said to have been carried to an ex- 
treme in mortifications and abstinence. He 
was greatly beloved and respected by hia 
contemporaries, and was named by Judge 
Lyttelton as^ the supervisor of his will. 
Coke in relating this fact calls him ^ a maa 
of singular piety, devotion, chastity, tem- 
perance, and holiness of life.’ (Fuller's^ 
Worthies: Angl. Sac. i. 381, 638, 676;. 

. Godwin de I^asid. 269 ; Cooper^s Ath. 

I Cantab, i. 3.) 

I ALDEBUBOH, RiCHAHn be, derived his 
i name from Aldeburgh (Aldborough) in 
Yorkshire, where he had a grant of lands 
in 12 Edw. II., and seven years afterwards 
purchased the manor of Hundeburton and 
property in Mildeby. {Abb. Mot. Orig. i. 
246, 29*3.) He is frequently mentioned as 
a counsel in the Year Books of Edward IL, 
and the first five years of Edward HI. In. 
the third year of the latter reign he acted as 
the king’s attorney in the pleas of quo war- 
ranto at Northampton ; and in the same year 
he is noticed as one of the king’s serjeantsi 
In the fifth year he was a commissipner for 
preserving tlie peace between England and 
Scotland {N. Fwdera, ii. 809); and on 
February 3, 1332, 6 Edward III., he was 
constituted a judge of the Common Pleas, 
and knighted. Dugdale introduces two* 
other patents, conferring on him the same 
office, dated November 19, 1333, and 
January 8, 1341 ; but I presume that, as on 
these days new chiefs of the court were 
appointed, these were merely formal re- 
nominations without ai^ intervening re- 
tirement; especially as Dugdale does not 
record any break in the fines levied before 
him. These are stated to terminate at 
Michaelmas, 14 Edward HI., 1340, in 
which year he had a licence to enclose one 
hundred acres of land in Rigton in Wheme- 
dale. {Cal. Mot. Pat. 114, 117, 119, 138.) 

He is last mentioned as the head of a 
judicial commission in Yorkshire as late as 
May 20, 1343. (AT. Fcedera, ii. 1225.) 

ALDEB80N, Edward Hall, was the ad- 
ditional judge in the Common Pleas under 
the new act passed at the commencement 
of the reign of William TV, His father, 
Robert Alderson, Esq., was an eminent 
member of the same profession, recorder 
of Norwich, Ipswich, and Yarmouth, and 
his mother was the daughter of Samuel 
Burry, Esq., of the latter place, where he 
was bom on September li, 1787. After 
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spending a dioft time at Seeming School, 
near Bereham, where Lord Thurlow omh* 
menoed hie education; he was remoTed to 
the Qranunar School of Buir St. BdoiundS; 
end subsequently had the advanta^ of the 
mvate tiution of Dr. Maltby, afterwards 
tiiflhop of Durham. His progress was so 
great and his intelligence so marked, that 
me highest expectations were formed of his 
college career; and so self-conscious was 
he of his own talents and Acquirement 
that he afterwards acknowledged that if 
any one had offered him on entering the 
uniTersity the place of second wrangler, he 
would at once nave refused it. Thus well 
prepared, he entered Gains College, Gam- 
bridge, in 1805, and by his indomitable 
perseverance and extraordinary geniiu he 
not only achieved the success his friends 
had prophesied, but exceeded his ownprog- 
nosticauons; obtaining, besides the ^tici- 
pated place of senior wrangler, the additional 
distinction of first Smith’s prizeman and 
s^ibr medallist, the highest honours 
which his university could give both in 
classics find mathematics, and a triple glory 
which few had previously obtained. 
During his progress through t&e university 
he also gained Sir Thomas Browne’s med^ 
for the best Greek and Latin epigrams, and 
the members’ prize for the Latin essay. 
In 1809 he took his degree as bachelor, and 
in 1812 that of master of arts, when he was { 
elected fellow of his college. 

Having entered the Inner Temple, in 
1811 he was called to the bar, and*selected 
the Northern circuit and York sessions, in 
which he had no cause to complain of 
neglect at the outset of his career, in 1817, 
on the termination of the Keports of Maule 
and Selwyn, he joined with Mr. Barnewall 
in their continuation for the five succeeding 
years, when he felt obliged to relinquish 
the employment. In 1823 he married 
Georgina, daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Drewe, of Broa^embuiy, Devonshire. | 

He thence went on with such increase of i 
employment and reputation that in 1828 he I 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the amendment of the law. So much in 
demand were his services on the circuit 
that^ he himself described his position, 

‘ Heir-apparent to the crown, upon the 
departure of the present holders.’ At this 
time the act before referred to was passed, 
and, though he never had a silk gown, nor 
the advantage of a seat in parliament, he 
was at once selected from the outer bar for 
his acknowledged ability, as one of the 
three judges then added to the old number 
of twelve. He was first placed in the 
Common Pleas in November 1830, receiv- 
ing the honour of knighthood. There he 
remamed tiU February 1834, when he was 
remov^ to the Exchequer, where he per- 
formed the double duties on the equity and 


common, lew tide till the former wastransr 
ferredlnto Chancery by an enactment in 
1841. 

^ The only fault that has been found with 
him as a judge arose from the quickness of 
ins^ht mto the questions before him, 
which sometimes led him into too rapid a 
judgment of their real merits, producing a 
degree of impatience against those whose 
duty it was to argue against his precon- 
ceived opinions. Yet notwithstanding this 
failing he was in the main a popular judge, 
espedially with juries ; and while sittmg 
in Banco he had much influence in the 
decisions of the court. His reasoning in 
the latter was deep, solid, and acute ; and 
his relish of fun and his occasional witti- 
cisms on the bench no doubt made him a 
general favourite at nisi prius. ^ Even in 
Banco he could not always refrain. Once 
a counsel on applying for a nolle .prosequi, 
pronounced the penultimate syllable long ; 

* Stop, sir,’ said the baron ; ^ consider that 
this IS the last day of term, and don’t make 
things unnecessarily long.’ At an assize 
town a juryman said to the clerk who was 
administering the oath to him, < Speak up, 
I cannot hear what you say.’ The baron 
asked him if he was deaf, and on the jury- 
man answering, * Yes, with one ear,’ replied 
^ Well then you may leave the box, for it 
is necessary that jurymen should hear both 
sides' 

With all this spirit of drollery, he^ was 
essentially of a senous and religious dispo- 
sition ; cordially loved in his private life, 
and highly esteemed and respected by the 
bar. He emplo 3 ^ed his leisure in the 
renewal of his early studies, and was him- 
self a graceful poet. Several of his fugitive 
pieces, some of which are addressed to his 
literary cousin, Mrs. Opie, are introduced 
into an interesting memoir of his life, pub- 
lished by his son soon after his death. 
That event occurred on January 27, 1857, 
in his seventieth year, when he had been 
on the bench more than six and twenty 
years. His remains lie in the churchyard 
of Risby, near Bury, his brother’s Hving. 

ALEN 90 N, John de, was probably 
one of the clerks of the Chancery ; and, 
obtaming ecclesiastical preferment accord- 
ing to the custom of these ofiicers, was 
raised, to the archdeaconry of Lisieux in 
1185. He was selected by Richmrd I. to 
accompany him as his vice-chancellor to 
Norman^ on his departure for the Holy 
Land. There are six charters ^data per 
manum Johannis de Alen(*oni, Archidia- 
cono Lexoviensis, vice Gancellarii nostri,’ 
granted by Richard in that country in the 
months of January, March, June, and July 
IIW. {N. Fcedera^ i. 48, 51 ; JhwdaUh 
Monast. i. 485; vi. 1115.) William de 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, was at that 
time chancellor and chief justidaxy in 
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S&glaad^ Whete, no doubt, aeoozding to the 
coarse duly recorded on the rolls of subse- 
quent one great seal was left with 
him^ while another was entrusted to a 
deputy in attendance on the king, to be used 
accoroing to the royal pleasure. In the 
following March the duty was performed 
by Roger Malus Catulus. In February 
ll98 Alen^on was one of the witnesses to a 
charter given under the hand of Warine, 
Prior of Loches, ^tunc agentis vioem 
Oancellarii nostri’ {Neustria Iha^ 897; 
Moncat* vi. 1110) ; and he was appointed 
treasurer of Vaudreuil on September 6, 
1199, 1 John. (Itot. Chart, i. 19.) The 
last time he is mentioned is when he ac- 
comnanied Ralph de Fumellia to Rome, 
and letters of protection were granted to 
both while there. (Rot. Pat, 3 John, 5.) 

ALEKCVN, Hebbebt be^ possessed pro- 
perty in Suffolk; and a suit previously in- 
stituted by him relative to the manor of 
Dinniveton, in that county, which was to 
have been heard before the justices itinerant 
in 0 Henry IIL, was directed to be removed 
before the Judges at Westminster, in con- 
sequence of his being included in the com- 
mission for that Iter. (Rat, Clam, ii. 77, 
79.) In 11 Henry III. he was employed 
to nx the tallage for Norfolk and Suffolk 
(ibid, ii. 174, 208), and for the next five 
years he filled the office of sheriff of those 
counties. (Fuller'a TForthies,) 

ALEXANDER was the nephew of Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born in 
Normandy, and, with such a connection, 
soon received advancement in England. 
Roger first appointed him archdeacon in his 
own diocese, and at Easter, 1123, he was 
advanced to the bishopric of Lincoln. 
His cathedral being soon after destroyed by 
fire, he rebuilt it with the greatest magni- 
ficence, increasing the number of prebends, 
and handsomely endowing them. He emu- 
lated his uncle in the erection of three 
castles— those of Banbury, Sleaford, and 
Newark— the last of which he was incau- 
tious enough to declare was designed as 
much for the securi^ as the dignity of the 
Church. When King Stephen became 
Jealous of the power of the clergy he shared 
in his uncle's disgrace, and was compelled 
to surrender his castles to the monarch. 
The defenders of that of Newark, however, 
resisted the royal power, and could not be 
prevailed upon to deliver it up until they 
found that the king hod sworn that the 
bishop should not taste food so long as they 
held out. Even after their submission 
the bishop was kept in prison for some 
time ; and when he at last was liberated, 
he quitted the strife of politics, ^d devoted 
himself and his property to his religious 
duties and the improvement of his see. He 
took two iouxneys to Rome, and so pleased 
both the King and the pope by bis conduct 
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that he wusxappointed legate from the 
latter in Ebglaaa, where he convened a 
^od, and passed sonm usefril mmons for 
repressing the enormities of the times. In 
1147 he made a third visit to the pope, 
then in France, but, being seized with 
sickness, he had scarcely time to return 
ere he med, in the month of Aug^ 

Besides the above proofs of his munifi- 
cence, the hospital of St Leonard at 
Newark, the priory of Haverholm in Lin- 
colnshire, and the abbeys of Dorchester and 
Thame in Oxfordshire, acknowledged him 
as their founder. 

Henry of Huntingdon, who dedicated his 
History^ to him, paints him in glowing 
colours in some verses while living, and in 
his epistle ^ De Mundi Contemptu * when 
dead. 

His introduction into Thynne's and 
Dugdale’s list of chancellors under King 
Stephen is founded on a passage in William 
of Newbury, in which, nowever, no name 
occurs, and the fact referred to evidently 
applies to the fate of his cousin Roger, the 
SOD, or, as he was often called, the nephew 
of the bishop, and an undoubted chancellor. 
No charter or other record mentions Alex- 
ander as chancellor. (Godwin de Prcsindi^ 
284; WtUiam of Malmedmryy 716, 
710, 744 ; Anfl, Sac, ii. 700 ; Thorotm^a 
Holts, i. 389, 398, 406.) 

ALEXANDER, William, of Scottish 
birth and extraction, possessed propertv at 
Airdrie, in the county of Lanark. Born 
about the year 1761, at the age of twenty- 
one he was called to the bar of the Society 
of the Middle Temple ; and, selecting the 
Court of Chancery, he practised there with a 
high reputation as an equity and real property 
lawyer for nearly twenty years, and was in 
1800 rewarded* with a silk f^wn. Lord 
Eldon appointed him on November 9, 1809, 
one of the masters in Chancery ; and after 
filling this comparatively subordinate oifice 
for about fifteen years, be was, to the sur- 
prise, and somewhat to the dissatisfaction, 
of the profession, all at once W the same 
patronage raised to the head of the Court 
of Exchequer, being constituted lord chief 
Won on Januaiy 9, 1824, and^ thereupon 
made a privy counsellor and knighted. He 
himself hesitated to accept the appointment 
when offered, being aware of ms limited 
acquaintance with criminal law and the 
practice of the common law courts. But, 
notwithstanding his own doubts, and those 
entertained by the legal world in general, 
he presided most ably for seven years, his 
experience iu equity, which then formed a 
great part of the business of his court, being 
peculiarly valuable. 

In January 1831 he was induced to 
resign, for the purpose of enabling Lord 
Lyndhurst, who had ^ven up Great 
Seal, to take his place as lord chief baron. 
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About the same tiiiie he had a large acces- mieston for the deliyeij of thi|t towiikk 
eion to his fbttune from the discoverj of. in 1511, and in tne commission of the peace- 
iron ore on his estate at Airdrie. He sur« for the county till 1514. (Col SL Papers^ 
Tired his retirement more than twenty 1609-14.) , . 

years^ and dying on June 29^ 1842, was Blomefield (Norfdkf i. 768) is clearly in 
buried in the chapel of Boslin Castle. error when he states that John Wodehouse,. 

ALLSBTEOBFE, Laubkxce P£, derived of Kimberley in Norfolk, married the relict 
his surname from the village in York- of ‘John Aleyne, one of the barons of' 
shire so called. There is no account of | the Exchequer,’ inasmuch as John Woder 
his family ; but it is evident that his i house himself died in 1466, and his lady 
early life was spent as a clerk in the Ex- 1 lies buried with him. * 
chequer. In 1870 he was an auditor of | ALLIBOKE, Kichabi). The grandfather 
that department, receiving 10/. a year for 1 of this short-lived judge was an eminent 


his salary, together with sixty shillings for 
his expenses in going into the northern 
counties to aifeer amercements. (Issue HoUf 
44 Edward III. 143, 404.) An ecclesiastic, 
like his brethren, he obtained a canonry in 
St. Paul’s. 


divine, rector of Cheynm in Buckingham- 
shire, whose third son. Job Allibond (for so 
Anthony Wood spells the name), turaed 
Roman Catholic, got a comfortable place in 
the post office, died in 1672, and was buried 
at Dagenham in Essex. lie was the father 


On September 27, 1376, he was consti- 1 of Richard, who, bom about 1621, rather 
tuted a baron of the Exchequer. This office \ late in life commenced his legal education 
he retained during the remainder of Ed- | at Gray’s Inn on April 27, l(w. Though 
ward’s reign, the whole of the next, and | called to the bar on February 11, 1670, no- 
for nearly two years of that of Henry IV., mention is made of him till November 1686, 


during the Inst twelve years holding the 
higher position of second baron. 

Having now sat upon the bench for above 
a quarter of a century, he was advanced, 
on May 31, 1401, 2 Heniy IV.. to the 
treasurership, which he held ratner less 
than a year; and then accompanied the 
king’s son, Thomas of Lancaster, to Ireland. 
(Hymer, viii. 227.) Dying on July 21, 


when, being a papist, he was selected by 
King James to be one of his counsel, and 
knighted. On April 28, 1687, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the King’s Bench. Iii 
the summer of that year he went tho" 
Northern Circuit, and Bishop Cartwright 
relates that at Lancaster, while his colleague 
Judge Powell, attended at the parish cliurch, 
Allibone went to the school-house, and had 
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1406, he was buried in St. Dunstan’s chapel j mass. In his charge to the grand jury ho 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Shortly before ' 
that event he is stated to have* been the 
sole residentiary there, and to have had 
the whole revenue of the thirty canons at 
his. own disposal, in consequence of all his 
brethren being excluded by the pope’s bull 
from participating on account of their non- 
residence. (WeeveVf 366.) 

ALLEYN, or ALETN, John, was entered 


took notice that only three of the gentry 
came out to meet the judges, and called 
it a great disrespect of the king’s com- 
mission — a fact strongly indicative of the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
country. 

At the trial of the seven bishops in. 
Trinity Term 1688 Sir Richard laid down 
the most arbitrary doctrines, and exerted 


at Lincoln’s Inn on February 2, 1476, and * himself to the utmost to procure their con- 
was elected reader in autumn 1491, and ! viction. On going the Home Circuit in 
again in Lent 1496. He is not mentioned July, immediately after the trial, he had tho- 
as an advocate by any reporter, and pro- indecency in his charge to the Croydon jury 
^bly held some office in tho Exchequer. | to speak against the verdict of their acquittal,. 
He was constituted fourth baron on Fe- and to stigmatise their petition to the king 
bruary 18, 1604, 19 Henry VII., and was as a libel that tended to sedition. His- 
continued in the same position for the first death on the 22nd of the following month 
reign of Henry VIII. at his house in Brownlow Street probably 
Phillips, in his I Grandeur of tho Law,’ saved him from attainder at the revolution., 
p. 69, says that Sir Thomas Allen, Bart., He was buried at Dagenham, where a 
lord mayor of London, wm one of the pompous monument was erected over his. 
iwon s descendants ; but evidence's want- remains. His wife was Barbara Blakiston, 


in^ in support of the statement. There is of the family of Sir Francis Blakiston, ot’ 
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barham, Bart^ (Ath. Oxon. ii. 

~ ^ - - - - ! : 

267; State 


440; BraniOm, 275;. Diary of Bishop 


of the Exchequer, wlo in general began CaHtwigM, 71; LuMl, 
tteir career m clerks m the department. Trials, xii. 100.) 

He Mnointed in 1609 supervisor of the ALTEAK, James, was of civic descent, 
^ Pcrfay, of Bury St. both paternally and maternally. His 

CTandf&ther, Edward, was sheriff of Lon- 
1®31 ; bis father, James, of Mark’s 
H rp tils, 11. ) . and he was m the com- Hall, Latton, Essex, was sheriff of the same. 
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.ciW in 16r»7, and of the county of Essex in 
1570^ and his mother was Elisabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Blanke, citizen and 
ihaberdasher, and the sister of Sir Thomas 
Blanke, lorn mayor of London in 1582. 
{^»*o^«soZo^a,xxvi. 400-417.) After being 
called to the bar at Grav's Inn, he was 
chosen reader there in autumn 1600, and 
again in Lent 1603, on his being summoned 
by Queen Elizabeth to assume the degree of 
the coif in the following Easter Term. But 
her decease happening before that period, 
King James renewed the writ with the same 
return.' 

He represented Bramber in the parlia- 
ment of 1589, and had acquired such a 
•character in his profession that he was 
appointed a baron of the Exchequer on 
February 1, 1607, when be received the 
honour of knighthood. 

Lord Chief Justice Coke seems to have 
been in the habit of treating the judges 
Tather superciliously, since Justice Wil- 
liams told Archbishop Abbot, who reported 
it to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, ^ of bis 
utter dislike of all the Lord Coke his 
courses; and that himself and Baron 
Altbam did once verj" roundly let the Lord 
'Coke know their minde, that he was not 
such a maister of the lawes as he did take 
on him, to deliver w’hat he list for lawe, 
and to despise all other.’ {Eyertm Papers^ 
448.) 

lie died on February 21, 1616-17 ; and 
Sir Francis Bacon (If orks^ vii. 267), in a 
speech to his successor, calls him * one of 
the gravest and most reverend judges of 
this kingdom.’ The numerous references 
to and reports by him in the State Paper 
Office prove the great respect that was 
entertained for his judgment by the go- 
Temment. He was interred in the chapel 
of Oxhey House, near Watford, which he ' 
had founded in 1612, under a monument 
on which he is represented in his robes. 

He was thrice married. His first wife 
was Margaret, daughter and heir of Oliver 
Skinner, Esq., by whom he bad one son ; 
Jiis second was Slarv, daughter of Hugh 
Btapers, Esq., who brought him one son 
And three daughters; and his third was 
Helen, daughter of John Saunderson, mer- 
chant of London, and widow of John 
Hyde, citizen and mercer of London, by 
whom he had no children. His male issue 
*soon failed, but all bis daughters married 
into noble families. One of tnem was united 
to Arthur Annesley the first Earl of 
Anglesea; and her second son by him, 
chfristened Altbam, was created Baron 
-Altham in Ireland, his descendants even- 
tually succeeding to the earldom. The 
•sixth earl’s son failed to make good his 
•claim to the English peerage, which th^ 
became extinct ; but he succeeded in regard 
to the Irish titles, and was created Earl of 
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Mountnorria in Ireland, which title also 
failed on . the death of its second possessor. 
Another daughter of Sir James Altham 
married Eichard Vaughan, second Earl of 
Carberry, a title which became extinct in 
the next geneiAtion. The third daughter 
had three husbandi Sir Francis Astley, 
of Hill Morton in Warwickshire, knight; 
Kohertj.Lord Digby in Ireland; and Sir 
Itobert Bernard, bfionet, serjeant-at-law. 
(xHorane's EmXy 665 ; IFotton's Earonet. 
iii.66,364,iv.402.) 

ALVANLBY, Lord. See E. P. Ardejt. 
AMBLY, William db, was one of the 
many who, having been in arms against 
King John, returned to their allegiance on 
the accesrion of Henry III. After the 
appointment, in 0 Henry III., of justices 
itinerant for Norfolk and Suffolk, in one 
of which his estates were situate, he was 
joined to those named, in the place of 
Bartholomew Glanville. (Eot Claus, i. 
340, ii. 77.) 

ANBBLEY, or ATJKDBLEY, Maurice 
DB, was so called from a town in Nor» 
mandy. In 17 John he was sent down to 
Northampton, with Simon de Pateshull and 
others, to hear a dispute relative to the 
presentation of the church of Oxenden 
{Jtot, Ckus, i. 270) ; and in Trinity Term 
1219, 3 Hen^ III., he appears as one of the 
justices at AVestminster before whom fines 
were levied, and as a justice itinerjmt in 
various counties, which duty he performed 
as late as 1230. (Hot. Claus, i. 616 
ii. 77.) 

ANDERSON, Edmund. A younger son 
of the ancient family of Anderson of North- 
umberland having migrated into Lincoln- 
shire, the first-named as resident in that 
county is Eoger, who had an estate at 
Wrawhey, and was grandfather of Henry, 
whose son Edward, of Flixborough in the 
same county, married Joan Clayton, niece 
to the Abbot of Thomholme. They had 
three sons— Thomas, who married Ellinor, 
a daughter of Judge Dalison ; Eichard, of 
Eoxhy; and Edmund, the future chief 
justice. 

Edmund was horn about 1530, educated 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, and admitted 
to the Inner Temple in June 1650. He 
became reader in Lent 1667, and again in 
Lent 1574. He was one of seven who 
were called to the degree of the coif in 
Michaelmas 1677, and two years after- 
wards he was nominated queen’s serjeant. 
In this character hewent as assistant judge 
on the AVestem Circuit in that year, and 
in N(yv5mher 1681 conducted the trial^ of 
Edmond Campion and oth^ for htg)^ 
treason. His introductory speech, which is 
described as having been ‘ very vehemently 
pronounced, with a grave and austere ^un- 
tenance,* is a fair example of the vidous 
rhetoric of the bar at that period. It 
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to bo diraeted moie against tha pope that the qoeen hadno poirar toksiant the 
tiiMi ibe pri fffiff a r j and whatever may nave office, qjtewa highly forthe judicial inde* 
been Caamioit'a guilt, be certainly beats the pendence in those arUtraiy tunesi 
etown lawrers both in eloquence and atgu- Sir Edmund died on Aimnst 1, 160S, and 
(^se Triah, i. 1^.) ^^as buried at Eymtrth' m Bedfindahbu, 

Within six tmmtliK, cm the death of Sir with a handsome monument, on which ha 
James Dyer, the chief justice of the Com- is represented in his robes, 
mon Serieant Anderson was ap- His first residence was at Mixhorough, 

in his plaM, on May 2, 1682, and then at Arbuiy in Warwickshire, where he 
ofter The Recorder Flete- built a house out of the ruins of the monas- 

wood, in a letter to Lord Burleigh, relates tery. This he exchanged with the New- 
thst m the d^ of his investiture tue Lord digates for Harefield in Middlesex, to be 


Chancellor (Hatton) ^made a short dis- 
course what the dewtie and office of a -good 
justice was and that after he was sworh, 
* Father Bemoosp because he was auncient. 


nearer the courts ; and there he entertained 
the queen, who gave him a ring set with 
diamonds, which was lonff preserved in the 
famUjp till one of them liad it reset, and 


did put a short case, and then myself put afterwards gave away the jewels. Thus 
the next.’ To both, ho continues, the new losing their identity, the present represen- 
chief ^ argued very leame^e and with great tath’es will not probably be so fortunate as 
facilities’ Anderson sat as president of that one of the Northumberland Andersons is 
court not only during the remainder of said to have been, who, having dropped a 
Elizabeth’s reign, but for more than two ring into the sea, gave it up for lost, when 
years under James I., a period in the whole some time after, having bought a cod in the 
exceeding twenty-three years. In the market, on opening the fish the ring was 
state trials which disgraced the earlier found in his maw. m 
part of his judicial career there is certainly The judge married Magdalen, daughter 
nothing that distinguishes the chief justice of Christopher Smyth, Esq., of Annables 
from his fellows ; aU were involved in the in Hertfordshire, and Ackthorpe in Lincoln- 
disgusting barbarity of the proceedings. | shire, and by her had nine cnildren. ^ His 
He was one of the performers in the farce eldest son, Edmund, died without issue, 
of S^retary Davison’s trial, and was equally j His second son. Sir Francis, was the father 
puzzled with the rest in drawing that dis- of Sir John Anderson of St. Ives, who was 
tinction between the propriety of the act ! created a baronet in 1628, and tne grand- 
itself and the impropriety of its perform- | father, by another son, of Sir Stephen An- 
ance, which was necessary for the purpose derson of Eyworth, who received a baro- 
of justifying the required condemnation, netcy in 1604 ; but both these titles have 
A strenuous simportor of the discipline of been long extinct. From this Sir Francis 
the Church of fmgland, he showed himself also, through another ^andson, descended 
toQ severe a condemner of all sectarians ; Charles Anderson of Manley, in the parish 

and Browne, the founder of the Brownists, ’ " “ “ 

on his trial, and Udall, the Genevan 
minister, on his examination, felt that the 
chief justice was not an unprejudiced 
censor. (State TriaUy i. 1229-1271.) He 
discouraged, however, the ^insolence of 
office and when the mayor of Leicester, 
who had caused a Maypole to be pulled 
dovm, had committed a poor shoemaker for 
saying that *he hoped to see more morice 
dancing and Maypmes soon,’ the chief jus- 
tice, on coming to the assizes there in lo09, 
instfmtly ordered the lover of old customs 


of Broughton in Lincolnshire, who, upon 
inheriting the estates of his maternal ^eat- 
uncle, Charles Pelham of Brocklesby m the 
same county, assumed that name, and was 
raised to the peerage in 1794 as Bmron 
Yarborough, a title which was erected into 
an earldom in 1837, the second possessor of 
which now rraresents the chief justice in 
the House of Lords. The third son of the 
judge was William, of Lea (a manor in 
Lincolnshire given to him by his father), 
whose son, Edmund Anderson of Broughton, 

was advanced in 1660 to a baronetcy, which 

to bo discharged. ^ (Hist. o/Leieeeterf 305.) is still enjoyed by his lineal representative. 

.j-si -L patient (Ath. Oxon, i. 7&; Wotton^e Baronet, iii. 


As a judge in dvil cases he was 


J ’ xMyvjJTUj wmcu ne coiieciea, lory oi j^issex ' {i, loi;, relates tnat tne 

rad which were forwards published, prove Archers derive themselves from Simon de 
we mdus^ rad devqtedness with which Bois, who attended Henxy V. at Agin- 
he pursued ^ profession. His successful court, for which he received a pension of 
resis^ce of an ^tempted encroachment five marks a year for his life : rad that he 
on the rights of his place in the case of changed his name to Archer Inr command 
Cavendish, to whom Queen Elizabeth, at of the king for his excellence at a shooting- 
^icester, had match before the monarch at Havering-at- 
grated letters patent for makmg out writs Bower. John Archer, according to the 
or mxpmedeae upon exigents, on the ground same authority, was bom in 1598, and was 



rthe son of Simon AToher, an aldenuan of 
Londoni of Goopersale in Thejdon**Boi8| 
Essex, by Anne his wife, but his admission 
to the society of Grav's Inn on January 
15, 1617, more Correctly described him ^ 
thie son of Henry Archer, of Haydon 
Clairon in that county. He was educated 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and took 
his degrees of B. A. and M.A. in 1619 and 
1622. His call to the bar was in March 
1620, and his elevation to the bench of liis 
inn in 1648. 

In 1647 he was counsel foir the corpora-* 
tion of Grantham, and was engaged in 
1651 as one of the counsel for Christopher 
Love, tried for high treason a^inst the 
Commonwealth before the High Court of 
Justic^ though he was not allowed to 
plead for him because he had not taken 
the engagement. {State Trials^ v. 211.) 
This sufficiently accounts for the fact that 
he was never employed by Cromwell ; 
though, on his election for Essex in the 
parliament of 1656, he was one of the mem- 
oers approved by the council. {Pari, Hist, 
iii. lioO.) Soon after the Protector’s 
death he was made a seijeant, on Nov. 27, 
1658 ; and on the restoration of the Long 
ParHament was one of the judges appointed 
by that body on May 16, 1^9. White- 
locke does not name the court to which he 
was then attached, but it may be presumed 
-to have been the Common Pleas, as he is 
placed there on Jan. 17, 1660, when all 
the judges are designated with their par- | 
ticular courts. During the short time that 
elapsed before the return of the king he 
was assigned to go the Northern Circuit ; 
and though on the Bestoration he lost his 
seat on the bench, he was among the Ser- 
jeants of the interregnum who were im- 
mediately confirmed in the degree by the 
restored government. 

Two years afterwards he was made a 
or the Common Pleas, on Nov. 4, 
166S. He sat there for nine years, when 
his services were interrupted in the Christ- 
mas vacation, 1672, by a royal prohibition; 
the reasons for which were unknown to 
Sir Thomas Raymond, who reports the feet, 
and adds that the judge, having been ap- 
pointed ^quamdiu se bene gessent,’ refused 
to surrender his patent without a scire 
facias. As this would not have been a 
convenient proceeding, he retained his posi- 
tion, and received his share of the fees till 
his deat^ though forbidden to sit in the 
court. His place in the meantime was 
supplied by Sir William Ellis, who was in 
his turn removed l^fbre Archer’s death, to 
make way for Sir William Scroggs. (<Si- 
des^fisftf i. 8, 163; T, JRaymcndj 217; T. 
JaneSf 43 .) 

The only account of Archer as a judge is 
by Roger North {Life, 46-48), who says 
that he was one of those * of whose abilities 
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time hath keptno record, tmless in arinister 
way ; ’ and he describes him as always de- 
sirous of stavii^ off a long cause, relating 
the mode in which Sir Frands North (after^ 
wards lord keeper) played upon this weak- 
ness. He survived nis removal more than 
nine years, dying on Feb. 8, 1682. His 
burial-place is in the churchyard of They- 
doD, where there is a monument to him. 

He had two wives; one was Maiy, 
daughter of Sir G^oige Seville, Bart. ,* and 
the other Eleanor, daughter of Sir John 
Curzon, Bart. His son John by tiie latter 
lived at Goopersale in Theydon Oamon, 
and was knighted. {WottorCs Baronet, i. 
162, ii. 246, 347.) 

ABDEN, or ABDSBKE, Ralph DE, 
was son-in-law of Ranulph de Glanville, 
haying married his second daughter, Ama- 
bilia. With this connection it is natural 
I that he should have received employment 
! in the king’s service ; and we accoraingly 
I find him sheriff of Hereford, where he had 
I considerable property, from 1184 to 11^. 

I {FiiUei^e TFortAies,) In the latter year he 
! was amerced in the large sum of 661, for 
I thirteen days’ neglect in attending at the 
i Exchequer accoraing to his summons. 
{Marlor, ii. 236.) In the same year, pro- 
bably just before his father-in-law had 
retired from the place of chief justiciary, 
he acted as a justice itinerant in Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Staffordshire. 

The Pipe Roll of 6 Richard I., 1195 
(96, 144, 168, 248), charges him as a 
debtor in Essex and Hertfordshire for 
362/. IQs. 8d. for his fine, and for having 
benevolentiam regie. But in 1198 he haa 
recovered the king’s favour, and accounts 
on the Norman Roll of that year as bailiff 
of Pont-Audemer, in which office he was 
succeeded, on the accession of King John, 
by Walter de Ely {Bet, Norm, ii. chservtr- 
tions)^ and probably died soon after. His 
wife, however, had died before 6 lUchard 
I., for in that year Thomas de Arden, their 
son and heir, was engaged in a lawsuit re- 
lative to the partitiou of the property of 
Ranulph de (llanville, who, previous to 
his departure to the Holy Land, had de- 
vised it among his three daughters. {Bot, 
Cur, Pegis, 24.) This Thomas was alive 
in 14 John, when a conmromise was effected 
between him and the Bohuns, with whom 
his father and he had been in litigation for 
some years. 

ABBEN, or ABDEBNE. Ralph de, 
was, there is little doubt, tne grandson of 
the justice itinerant last named, and the 
son of Thomas de Arden. {Ryface to 
Cokers 8th Biport.) He is mentioned by 
Dugdale as a justicier in 9 John, 1207, and 
by Jfc. Hunter in the next when 
fines were levied before him at jDeroy. . 

He had previouriy incurred the king’s 
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4i$plea|iM.andind John fined 2724 12e«6J. chief e^esch^ of the kiog in hie di^^rof 
for the.iovel fatour (J2o^« Cancel, 147), hut Lancast^* {Pkmptan Correej^ liliO ' .He 
in the following yeiur he was emnlojed in took the degm of the coif on Febnun^ 
the king’s service, being sent with Gerard 1443, 21 Henrj VL, during the two yiaw 
de B^s to Otho, King of the Homans, after which his name frequently occurs as 
with an allowance of five marks for their an advocate in the cases recomed in the 
passage. (illfado.r, ii. 340.) Two years I Year Books. He was afterwards mde one 
afterwaids he accompanied the abbot of j of the king's serjeants, and was raised to 
Insi^ and Eustace do Fauconberg to | the office of chief baron -of the Exchequer 
Flanders, the sheriff’ of Kent being com- : on JMay 2, 1448, 26 Henry VL, and on 
manded to provide a good and secure ship ; June 7 following was constituted also a 


to convey them. (Rot. Claus, i. 16.) 

He endowed the priory of Butley, in 
Sussex, which was founded by Ranulph de 
Glanville, with half the town of Bawdesey, 
part of the inheritance which he had ac- 
quired through that great justiciary: and 
by his wife Agnes he left a son named 
Thomas. (Monast, vi. 381; Rot Cur, 
Reffis, i. 121.) 

ABDEK, or ABDEBNE, John. To which 
particular branch of this ancient and 
numerous family he belonged no means 


judge of the Common Pleas; thus, like 
three of his predeces8ors->-Cokayne,Babing- 
ton, and J uyn — ^holding both places at the 
same time. (Rot Pat. m 2, m. 9.) 

On the accession of Edward IV., 1461, 
being then a knight, his patents for both 
offices were renewed, and lie continued to 
act in the double capacity till September 
: 10 in the following year, when a new chief 
: baron being substituted for him, he retained 
i the judgeship of the Court of Common 
I Pleas, and fines were acknowledged before 
of ^trading are left. He was an officer | him so late ns Easter 1467. Prom a case 
of the Exchequer in the reign of Heni^’^ j in the Year Book 3 Edw. iV., p. 6, in 
V., under whom and his successor he held \ which he is called ^ late chief baron of the 
the place of clerk and supervisor of the | Exchequer, and now justice of the Common 
king^s works. He received 234 6s. 8d. for Bench et secundar,* it would seem that he 
making the tomb of Henry V. in West- also remained in the Exchequer as second 
minster Abbey ; and various sums were baron ; but the meaning of the title is not 
advanced to him for the repair of the very clear. He had a grant of a tun of 
Tower of London and the palace of West- wine for his life, which was excepted from 
minster, and for building the prison in the act of resumption passed in 4 Edward 
Wallingford Castle. In 7 Henry VI. he IV, (Rot Pari. v. 528.) He died on 
was appointed with William Fitz-Harry to June 2, 1407. 

enquire respecting certain jewels^gold, and He and his wife Catherine founded a 
silver whicn had been conveyed into the chantry in the church of Nettleswell, in 
castles of Picardy without the king’s Essex ; and another was endowed by him 
licence; and so late as July 1443 he was in the neighbouring parish of Latton, the 
a clerk of the works sent to York to super- | manor of which belonged to him, where a 
intend the repairs of ‘ all that was drowen j monumentol brass now lies over his grave, 
down belongyng to the church of Y’ork,’ (Morant^s Esse^^ ii. 439; Inquis, p. m. iv. 
being the property of the archbishop which j 382; GowjKs Monum. ii. 216.) 
had been destroyed in a popular commo- , ABDEN, Richard Pepper (Lord Al- 
tion, and which the Earl of Northumber- j vanley), belonged to the same family, 
land had been awarded to restore. (Devours ! but the connection has not been precisely 
Imie R(^y S76, 384, 386, 436; Acts Pricy • traced. His great-grandfather was Sir 
Council^ iii. 64, 243, 329, v. 309, and In- ' John Ardeme of Harden; his gi*andfather 
cxxiii.) was John Ardem, buried at Stockport in 

On February 6, 1444, 22 Henry VI., he 1 1703; and his father was John Arden of 
was instituted a baron of the Exchequer, | Arden, who by bis marriage with Mary, 
?? I Cuthbert Pepper, Esq., of 

Pepper Hall in Yorkshire, had two sons, 
of whom he was the younger. 

. . He was bom at Bredbury in 1746, and, 

^ semew were requited by the grant after attending the grammar-school in 
of me custo^ ^ the priory of Elyngham Manchester, was admitted a gentleman 

Totyngbek.in commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge) 


to mm as an bonourable retirement from 
active life, as there is no later notice of his 
name. 


Suwey, at small reserved rente, 'which 
wer* afterwards assigned hy the kina to 
^upport of Eton College. 


in October 1763, having in the preceding 
year been entered at the Middle Tempie* 
He was named seveflth wrangler ixf' l/66f 
when he took his B.A. degree, and was 
elected in 1769 fellow of his colleffe. when 
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, „ J^andgood-humoiirgtiiied 

._i&rair OK H* mlow<stadents. By 

iSft Jtdidt tf Hie bovae bewunolenM* 

r te^ ead vm entrusted by than irith 
Mirbden of tiiHr statutes. Galled to 
ihb bar in 1709, be took bis seat in the 
eonrt of Ohanoe^, and, accordba to the 
nacHee of the tune, joined the Northern 
CSteuib At a very eady period he yna, 
by Aunily interest, appointed recorder of 
lucclesfidd, near his native place ; and in 
' 1776, vrhen he had been scarcely seven 
W •* the bar, he was constituted one of 
the judges on^ the South Wales Circuit, in 
'ooiyuncaon with Daines Barrington. His 
chambers were in Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and it is said that those occuj^iedby 
William Pitt were on the same staircase^; 
but as he was fourteen years the senior of 
tiie great minister, the intimacy that existed 
between them must have commenced at a 
later period, and certainly could not have 
influenced his nomination to the Welsh 
judgeship, nor probably his advance to the 
honour of a silk aown, which he received 
in Michaelmas T^rm 1780, while Lord 
Thurlow was chancellor. This advance, 
especially considering that he was no 
favourite with his lordship, shows that he 
had gained a considerable standing at the 
bar. What was the origin of their mutual 
dislike is not very clear, since they were 
equally free of tongue and careless of ob« 
servaticm. The chancellor was fond of 
snubbing Mr. Arden, and one day, the latter 
having in the excitement of his argument, 
in a cause in which the age of a woman 
was in dispute, said to the opposing counsel, 
lay you a bottle of wiiie she is more 
than forty-five,’ at once, seeing the in- 
decency, apologised to the chancellor, de- 
claring that he forgot where he was. 
Thurlow growled forth, suppose you 
thought you were in your own court,’ 
aUumng to the free and easy manner in 
which we proceedings in the Welsh courts 
were then conducted. 

When Lord Shelburne became prime 
minister on the death of the Marquis of 
Bocldngham, in July 1782, Mr. Arden, no 
doubt by the instrumentality of his friend 
Mr. Pitt, then chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was, notwithstanding the disinclination of 
Lord Thurlow, appointed solicitor-general 
on November 7, and was elected MP. for 
Newton iri the Isle of Wight, On the 
dissoluiaon of that minis^ in the following 
April he of course retired; but in nine 
months, the Coalition Ministry being in 
their turn discarded, and Mr. Pitt entrusted 
^th the conduct of affltirs, Mr. Arden was 
stored to his place, in December 1788. 
He only held it for three months, when, on 
A 81, 1784, he succeeded Lord Kenyon, 
as attomey^Ueral and chief justice 
haster. During this time he strenuously 


opposed Mr. Fcm’s Haid Indte HQ, and was 
an uaflindhiiig supporter of Mr; Pitt hi Us 
memorable contest with the coalesced op- 
position Imxnediately after his appdntment. 
For the hew parliament of May 1784, which 
ccmfirmed the ministerial powe^ Mr. Arden 
was returned member for Aldborough in 
Yorkshhe, and in those of 1790 and 1796 
he represented Hastings and Bath respec- 
tively. In all the parliaments he was* a 
frequent and effective, tho^h not a brilliant, 
speaker. He exposed himself in 1784' to 
some just censure by proposing a loose 
enactment with reference to elecaons ; and 
by indiscreet acknowledgments, he laid 
himself open to the sarcastic taunts of his 
opponents. The shafts of the writers of 
the ^RoUiad’ and of the ^ ProhationafT 
Odes ’ wore levelled against him, as'weV 
for his want of law as of personal beauty. 
But the good-humour wim which he met 
these attacks disarmed them of their sting 
and silenced his assailants. 

On the elevation of Lord Kenyon he 
succeeded as master of the Rolls, on June 4, 
1788, notwithstanding Lord Thurlow’s 
opposition, which was only silenced by a 
s^ificant bint from the king. The animo- 
sity and disrespect of the defeated chan- 
ceUor were u^andsomely shown against 
the new master on all occasions, and par- 
ticolarly by calling upon Mr. Justice Biuler 
to sit for him when he was ill. or idle, 
which was frequently the case. The master 
of the- Rolls was too good-natured and too 
wise to retaliate. He discreetly avoided 
the slightest appearance of any angry feel- 
ings existing between the judges ; and the 
only revenge he took for the chfuacdlor’s 
dislike was by proving his antagonist mis- 
ti^en in his estimate of him ; and indeed 
at the same time surprising the legal pro- 
fession by the excellent manner in which 
he decided the various cases in eqm^ that 
came before him, his judgments neing fiu 
the best that were pronounced in the court 
of Chancery during the period in which he 
sat. He was knighted at his • promotion. 
A^r enduring pmlosophically the rough- 
ness of Thurlow for four years, he worked 
for nine more with complete harmony under 
Lord Loughborough, on whose retu^ent 
from the Seals, and the elevatioh of Lord 
Eldon to the chancellorship, Sir lUdiari 
was on May 30, 1801, constituted lord 
chief Justice of the Common Pleas, which 
Lord bJdon had vacated. On the 22nd of 
that month he had been created a p^ by 
the title of Lord Alvanley, a manor in the 
parish of Frod^am in Cheshire, which had 
been in the possession of his famfly e'ver 
since the reign of Henry HI. 

He perfonned the judicial functions of 
his new position with great effidmuty aiid 
learning for nearly three years; ‘when to 
the reflet of all he was suddenly .aeiaed, 
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ith a Tio^t attack of iaflain* 
jifter tk*ee daya of snfflafag 
tamiiiiat^ fatdljy on Mardb 1804. He 
died at ' Ida house in Great George Street 
^eatminster, and was buried in the chapel 
oftheBoUa . ' , . , 

. As a judge he falaifi^ the jokes of his 
eariy opponents by^ proving hinuelf a good 
lawyer and a conscientious administrator of 
jusuce and to the last he preserved the 
character he had borne from the commence- 
ment of his career, of a hemrty, good- 
humoured, and entertaining compwion. 
and of a simple, steady, and kind-hearted 
Aiend. His advance in dignity had not 
the common effect of rendering him either 
proud, formal, or reserved ; neither did it 
have the better effect of sobering the 
quickness of his temper. His occasional 
irritabilities indeed made the French in- 
terpretation of his name, ^Mons. Poivre 
Aroent,’ peculiarlv applicable. These how- 
ever were slight zaihngs, and did not pre- 
vent his being universally esteemed, or 
being looked upon with affection and re- 
spect by ^troops of friends,’ one of the 
earUest, most intimate, and steady of whom 
was the great minister William Pitt. 

In 1784 he married Anne Dorothea, 
daughter of Eichard Wilbraham Bootle, 
Esq., of Lathom Hall in Lancashire, "the 
father of the drst Lord Skelmersdale. This 
lady survived her husband till 1825. Of 
their children the two eldest sons held the 
title successively, which on the death of 
riie latter in 1857 became extinct (LtJsea 
byjardine^ W, C. Towmendf ^c,) 

ABS8S7, or B'ABCT, Nobhan de, was 
the fifth in descent from his namesake 
the founder of this noble family,^ whose 
chief seat was situate at Nocton in Lin- 
colnshire, where he had thirty-three lord- 
ships from the immediate gift of the 
Conqueror. He was the son of Thomas de 
Ares^ and Johanna, who afterwards mar- 
ried William de Lauda, and succeeded his 
father in 7 John, giving to the king a fine 
of riz hundred marks, two palfreys, and a 
ccnnplete horse for lively of his lands. 

8^,340.) &e accompanied 
the: king on his expemtion to Ireland in 
1510. (Mci, de Frost, 187-229) ; but, join- 
mg in ike confederacy against him in 1216, 
his lands wem seised into the king’s hands 
fior the. remainder of that reign : nor were 
they restored under Henry HI. till he had 

onAttiandtiet was quiet sadknral aimeais 
Awn hu nc^vi^ in 8 Heniy uSTtte 
famnnaaon of the grant of a at 

tomawarof Nodxm, whidihadheen made 
to ^ m 16 John (Sot. Sat. 201), pre- 
to hit aovw^ • goaa hawk of 
ay for the pn«l^, and Aom Ua 
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been collected for the noting of 
i to Northampton. (Bok Cnncn.ii 74>> 
j On the dmits which were appoiuM on 
! August 1, 1234 he was plaieed as a justice 
j itinerant for Lincolnshire ; and hi 1545| 
I for the counties of Nottinghsm and Derby.: 

; He died shortly bef^ October 16, 12li4, 
i when live^ of his lands was ordered to he 
I made to Philip, his son and hefra (JSs>; 
' cen^ e Bok Fin, ii. 196.). . . 

This barony fell into abeyance among 
daughters about 1340. Another harcmy m 
Darcy, was created in a younger son of one 
of Norman’s successors, m 1332^ which also 
fell into abeyance in 1418. A third barony 
was created in 1509 in another branch, (me 
of whose descendants was advanced^ to the 
earldom of Holdemess in 1682, which be- 
came extinct in 1778; hut the barony of 
Conyers, which was also in the family, de* 
scended to the deceased earl’s daughter, 
who married the Duke of Leeds. 
dalds Barm. i. 369.) 

ABFASTITB, or HEBFABTU8, by birth a 
Norman, was one of the chaplams of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror before bis invarion of 
England. He had previously been a monk 
in tne Abbey of Bee in Normandy, where, 
from the greater ignorance of his brethren, 
his slender pretensions to learning made 
some show. It seems, however, that he 
was merely hocm inter str^ems, a blink- 
ard among the blind ; • and it is related that 
after Lan&anc had raised the character of 
the abbey, Ai&stus, as one of the duke’s 
chaplains, visited it in great pomp^ when 
Lai^nc, soon discovering his deficiencies, 
somewhat rudely ridiculed and exposed 
them; an indignity which Arfastus re- 
venged by procuring his temporaxy disgrace 
and banishment. {Godwin de Broeul, 60.) 

After the Conquest, Arfostus continuea 
in great favour with Kiiw William, and 
became his chancellor. The date of his 
appointment does not appear; but, aa it is 
certain that he held the office at Whitsun- 
tide M068, his name with that fulffition 
being attached to the charter which Wil* 
Ham then granted to the church of St 
Martin -le- Grand in London (Jfoitast 
vi. 1324\ it is not unlikdiy that he was 
William^s first chancellor. Dugdale and 
his followers, Oldmixon and Lord Campbell, 
give the date of 1073 to the same charter, 
an inspection of which will prove their 
error. Thynne, PhiUpot, ana Spelman 
state it correctly. 

He was chancellor in the following year, 
1069, being an attesting witness to . King 
WiUiam’e charter to the church at Exeter 
(Monasto IL :681) ; and probably letized 
fOmut the unriddle of the year 107(h when 
he recrived the bishopric of Helmbam in 
NorfoHc-rnot Helmstadt in Oerinany, bb 



wsA Lord Campbell erroneonidj 

la 1075, in eoii86(|aence of the mandate 
tif tbe eoundl of London that the episcopal 
sees idiould be transferred from villages to 
the most eminent towns in their dioceses, 
this see was removed to Thetford ; and the 
bishop made a subsequent attempt to fix it 
at Bury. Allenng that a great part of the 
revenues then belonging to the monastery 
there had been alienated from the see by 
his . predecessor, he took active measures 
aj^ainst the Abbot Ayiwin ; but that dig- 
nitary, claiming to be exempt from the 
episcopal jurisdiction, strenuouiAy defended 
the rights of his house; and the contest, 
notwithstanding the bishop’s interest with 
the king, was decided against him in 1081. 
There are letters of Pope Gregory VII. to 
LanfranC abusing Arfastus plentifully for 
his behaviour to the monks of Bury. 

Thynne places Arfastus as chancellor 
again in, 1077 (Solinshed, iv. 348), and 
Philipot(p. 4) mentions Maurice in the same 
year, but as they neither cite any authority, 
and as there is proof that Maurice was 
chancellor probably iu 1078, and certainly 
in 1081, when the above decision was pro- 
siounced between the bishop and the abbot, 
■no sufficient ground is offered for reliance 
on this statement. 

That he was not deprived, however, of 
the royal favour is evidenced by the grant 
which he received of all the churches and 
various other possessions in Thetford; 
where, assisted by Roger Bigod, he rebuilt 
the church of St. Mary, and spared neither 
pains nor cost in augmenting and improving 
bis see. 

He died in 1084, and was buried in his 
oathedral. Weever (785, 827) has pre- 
served his epitaph. He bequeathed his 
possessions among Richard and his other 
sons, who, no doubt, were horn long before 
the promulgation of the decree of the synod 
of TOnchester in 1076, enforcing the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. (Blom^ld s Norfolk, i. 
404; Norwich, I 403;) 

ABOEHTINS, Reoinald de, is named 
by Fuller in his ' Worthies of England ’ 
as sherifi* of the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon in 6 & 7 Richard I. An 
entiy, however, on the roll of 5 .Tohn 
^iscnarges him from the payment of ten 
marks ^de dono,’ which he had promised 
for the sherifiledty of those counties, because 
he never had that office, hut only accounted 
iBA sub-sheriff to the chancellor (Madox, i. 
.200), WiUiam de Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely. He was no doubt, therefore, an officer 
;of the court at that time, and appears to 
: have held Wilmundele Magna, in Hertford- 
fahire, ‘per seijentiam pincemim.’ (Rot, 
162.) 

* His name stands at^the end of a list of 
|ftve justices itinerant who held pleas in 
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Essex and Hprtfordshixe. in 1103 (Madox, 
u, 20), of which counties he was afl;er- 
wards sheriff; and his presence as a jus- 
tider in the .court at Westminster in the 
following reign is evidenced by fines m3 & 
4 John, 1201-2, being levied there before 
him. (Hunter 0 Br^ace,) 

At the close of the reign he jomed the 
barons and lost his lands ; but restitutibh 
was made in 1 Hezuy HI., on retonung to 
his allegiance. 

ABOSHTnrs, Giles be, was the grand- 
son of the above Reginald de Argentine, 
and the sou of Richard, who was one ox 
the justiciers in Normandy under King 
John, and steward of the household undiff 
Henry III. (Madox, i. 63, 166.1 In 1247, 
on his father's death, Giles did homage for 
the lands held in capite, and paid 10/. for 
his relief. (Excerpt, e Eot, Fin, ii. 5.) 
He was a knight of great valour, and had 
been actively engined in the wars with the 
Welsh, by whom he was taken prbouer in 
10 Henry III. 

He was made governor of Windsor 
Castle, and in 1263 he was at the head of 
the justices itinerant for Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and other counties, and was 
present in that year as judge at Alton, in 
Hampshire, when William de Insula took 
John le Falconer by the throat in open 
court (Abbrev, Fmc, 132.) 

After the battle of Lewes, when the king 
fell into the hands of the barons, Giles de 
Argentine joined the latter, and was selected 
as one of the council to govern the realm. 
While in this office, the chancellor, Thomas 
de Cantelupe, during a temporary absence, 
delivered the Seal to Ralph de Sandwich, to 
be kept by him under the seals of Giles de 
Argentine and two others. The manor of 
Witherfield, which he had lately purchased, 
was seized from him as a rebel, ^ and given 
back to Robert de Stuteville, its ori^nal 
proprietor. (Cal, Rot. Pat, 39.) He died in 
1 1283, leaving a son, Reginald, who was 
i summoned to parliament in 25 Edward 
1 1. ; but neither be, nor anv of his descend- 
ants, afterwards, (bugdale's Baron, i. 616.) 

ABXTN, William. 6^W. Ebmvm. 

ABNITLPH. See ^^IakxjlPH. 

ABTTKDEL, Eael OF. See W. be 
AmiNi. 

ABUKDBL, Roger, was of the clerical 
profession, and is generally mentioned with 
the addition of ‘ Magister.’ He was one of 
the formers of the see of York during its 
vacancy at the end of the reign of Henry H., 
and he and his colleagues account for it up 
to 1 Richard I. (Madox, t 300, 656.) In 
that year he held pleas with Hugh Fvdai, 
Bishop of Durham, and others^ as a justice 
itinerant in Yorkshire, and m the ninth 
year of that reign performed the same duty 
in nil the northern counties. (Pipe RoS, 
9, 81.) In the following reign he acted as a 
c2 
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iuitidifritUs Dame appearing on fines kded 
Moire him in 4 and 8 John. (Sunief^t 


j died a few yean afterwards, and his 
pi^operty must have been of considerable 
amount, bs in 15 John his nephew, Thomas 
de Holm, paid a fine of 500 marks and five 
pal&eys for having his land in Yorkshire 
and Leicestershire. (Hot* de Fin. 491.) 

ABiniBEL, or XITZ-ALAV, Thomas de, 
the latter being his fiimily name; but 
according to the common practice of the 
lime, especially among the clergy, he 
adopted that of Arundd, from his oirth- 
place or his father’s title. He was the 
third son of Richard, Earl of Arundel, and 
Eleanor his second wife, who was the 
fifth daughter of Henry Phmtagenet, third 
Earl of Lancaster, and the widow of John, 
I^iord Beaumont Bom about 1352, and 
educated for the priesthood, he soon found 
the benefit of his noble connections, by being 
made Archdeacon of Taunton in 1873, and 
Bishop of Ely in 1374, before he was of 
canonical age for either preferment. 

Attached to the party of the Duke of 
Gloucester, he assisted that mnce in recti- 
fying the misgovemment of Ring Richard, 
nnd opposing the unworthy favourites of 
that imfortunate monarch. On his applica- 
tion to the chancellor, Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, for the restoration of the 
temporalities to the Bishop of Norwich, the 
proud earl rebuked him, saying, ^ What is 
n, my lord, that you now a^ of the king P 
Seems it to you a small matter for him to 
part with the temporalities, when they yield 
to his coffers 1,000/. a year ? Little need 
has the king of such counsellor to his loss.’ 
Whereupon Bishop Arundel thus roundly 
retorted : ' What is it that you say, my lord 
Michael P Enow that I desire not of the 
king that which is his own; but that 
which, by the counsel of you and such 
as you, he imjustly detains from other 
men, and which will never do him any 
good. ^ If the king’s loss weigh with you, 
why did you greedily accept 1,000 marks 
per annum when you were made an earl ?’ 
On the disgrace of that earl, Arundel was 
appointed chancellor, 'on October 24, 1386 
(Mot. Claus, m. 35), and in the following 
month was passed the act which placed the 
rcyal authority in the hands of eleven com- 
missioners. In the next parliament he 
prosided, when his predecessor, and the 
Duke of Ireland, Alexander Neville, Arch- 
bishqj of YoA, Chief Justice Tresilian, 
and Nicholas Brambre were charged with 
high treason. One of the immediate effects 
of . their conviction was his own appoint- 
ment to fill the vacant archhishqpnc of 
York, the pope’s bull for his translation to 
TW dated April 8, 1388. (Symer, 
m 674.) ' ’ 

Soon after the temporalities of the atch- 
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Uahoprio inm lestoted. to him he retired 
from the chaneelloi^ip, being succeeded in 
that office on May 8, 1889, by William of 
Wykebam, Bisbra of Wbumester, on whose 
resignation, on September 27, 1891, the 
Great Seal was again entrusted to him. 
(Hot. Claus. 11 . m, S and m. 34.) On each 
of his appointments as chancellor he re- 
ceived a patent from the king, stating that, 
as he has no domains or vilms pertaining 
to his bishopric near London,* Where hia 
people, family, and horses can he enter- 
tained wMe he is in the office of chancel- 
lor, the king assigns to him for his Hvexy, 
by virtue of his office, the villas and parishes 
of Haken^ and Leyton on the first occa- 
sion, and Stehenhy th on the second, so that 
his people, &c.. may be entertained therein 
liberally and without impediment (Hymsr^ 
vii. 563-708.) 

There is a curious instance of the appli- 
cation of the word ^ uncle ’ in a letter to 
him from Henry of Lancaster, Earl of 
Derby (afterwards Henry IV.), who ad- 
dresses him as ^his very dear and very 
entirely well-beloved uncle.’ (Proceed^ 
ings in Chancery^ tenip. Eliz. i, 7.) The 
actual relationship between them was this : 
Henry’s mother, Blanch, the wife of John 
of Gaunt, was the granddaughter of the 
archbishop’s grandfather, through lim 
mother’s elder brother, and was conse- 
quently the archbishop’s first cousin. It 
thus appears that it was the custom in that 
age for children to designate the first 
cousins of their parents as uncles and aunts, 
a practice which is still prevalent in Wales. 

On the death of Archbishop Courteneye 
he was translated, in 1306, to the province 
of Canterbury, being the first instance of 
a removal from one archbishopric to the 
other. He thereupon resigned the Great 
Beal, on September 27 (Hot. Claus, p. 1, m. 
22), having held it on this secona occa- 
sion for five years. With the attainment 
of the highest ecclesiastical podtion, hia 
prosperity forsook him for a time; for 
shortly afrerwards King Richard, having a 
subservient parliament, threw off the con- 
trol of the party of the Duke of Gloucester,, 
and determined to punish all who were 
implicated in the proceedings against his 
former favourites. One of the first victims 
was the archbishop’s brother, Richard, 
Earl of Arundel ; and immediately after 
his condemnation the Commons proceeded, 
on September 20,1397,toimpeach the arch- 
bishop of high treason. The princi^ charge 
apinst him was that,h6ingthe chief officer 
of the king, his chancellor, he aided and 
advised in making the commisdon in the 
tenth year of the Idng’s reijm, by which 
the royal authority was, in met. placed in 
the hands of certup low therein named ; 
and that he put tiie said commission in 
execution. This fact^ which the archbishop 
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c<nildnotdent| being declared to be tree-' 
eoi^ he was hereupon ^Bvicted and sen- 
tenced to be banished the realm, and idlhis 
propa^ to be confiscated. The king gave 
him six weeks to depart (Bymer, Tiii. 31), 
with a promise to trecall lum, which he 
treacherously broke. 

Arund^ joined Henry of Bolingbroke in 
his invasion of the realm, and, on King 
Bichard’s arrest, was placed for a third time 
in the chancellorship, in August 1390, hold- 
ing it, however, for little more than ten 
days (Harm's Catal, 40), when the Seal 
was placed in the hands of John de Scarle, 
the master of the Bolls. 

The renunciation of the unfortunate king 
was made to the archbishop at Conway, 
and afterwards repeated at Westminster on 
September 30, when Henry was led by the 
primate to the vacant throne. He opened 
the parliament six days afterwards, and 
was in a short time replaced in full pos- 
session of the temporalities of his see. 

The attempts hitherto made for the sup- 
pression of the opinions of Wickliffe having 
proved ineffectual, a statute was passed in 
'‘2 Henry IV. authorising the burning of | 
Jieretics. Although probably the archbishop 
was no more guilty than the rest of his 
episcopal brethren in obtaining this detest- 
aole act, he cannot be acquitted of the 
disgrace of being the first who pressed its 
execution, and who sullied the English 
annals by bringing a man for his opinions 
to the stake. W^hin a month after the 
passing of the statute he delivered a priest 
named William Sautre over to the secular 
power to undergo the horrible sentence 
(Rymen'j viii, 178), and ere his career was 
closed some others suffered under his con- 


dence to show that he mnst have been a 
man of great vigour and capacity for busi- 
ness ; and he left a high reputation as well 
for learning and intelhgence as for personal 
courage. 

That he was not re-appointed chancellor 
on the accession of Henij V. seems to have 
arisen from a dispute with the king while 
he was Prince of Wales. Of this we have 
no other notice than a reference which waa 
made to it in the instructions given to 
certain lords in the following reign, with 
the view of accommodating the contention 
between the Duke of Gloucester, and Beau- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, the chancellor. 
It is ^parent that the prince had then re^ 
^uirea Arunders removal ; and it looks aa 
if he took the opportunity of his accession 
to effect his object. 

His death took place at the rectory of 
Hackyngton on the 20th of the following 
February, at the age of sixty-two, and he 
was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. His 
disease waa an inflammation of the throat, 
which increased so much as to prevent his 
tal^Dg any nutriment. The superstition of 
the time traced its commencement to the 
day on which he pronounced sentence 
against Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
for heresv, and asserted that it was a judg- 
ment of Uod that he, who had deprived the 
people of food for the soul, should himself 
sufier for want of food for the body. But, 
whatever may be our own opinions of these 
persecutions at the present time, we must 
; not judge harshly of those who, brought up 
' with strictness in their religious tenet^ 

; would naturally look with abhorrence on, 
and use every effort to exterminate, those 
ridiculers of their faith whose constant en- 


^emnation. 

His strenuous suppoii; of the rights of 
the Church was prominently shown in the 
hpld resistance he made to "the representa- 
tfext of the Commons to the king in 1405, 
tile royal necessities might be supplied 
^seizing on the revenues of the clergy. 

ki]^, fearful of offending that order, 
g$ye emet to the reprimand pronounced . 
% the archbishop, and the Commons took , 
notidng by their motion. He enjoyed King j 
Henry’s favour during the whole of his i 
rdgn, and was for the fourth time const!- j 
tuted chancellor on Januaxy 30, 1407. His j 
continuance in office on this occasion was j 
only till December 21, 1409 (i2o^. Clam, m. | 
35 and m. 8) ; but after an interval of about i 
twoyearshewasrestoredtoitfon Januaryfi, - 
1412, and retained it till the death of the 
kito on March 20, 1413. (Harcfy, 48.) 

dmus did he hold the highest judicial 
office of the realm no less than five times, 
tbiii aggregate extent of his tenure being 
eleven yean and about eight months, out of 
t#6nty-six years and a half from his first 
H^intment We want littie further evi- 


deavour was to subvert the principles in 
which they had beeu educated, and to slight 
the authority they had been accustomed to 
reverence. His liberality to the three ca- 
thedrals over which he presided shows that 
a love of money was not one of his vices ; 
and some Latin verses in ^his grace and 
commendation,’ quoted by Weever (226). 
afford evidence of the estimation in which 
i he was held by his contemporaries. 

ASeWABDBY, Adasc be, aa Abbot of 
i Bardney, was placed in the commission for 
I justices itinerant for Lincolnshire, dated 
j August 1, 1234, Id Henry III. He was 
elected abbot in 1225, and resigned the 
! office in 1237. (B. WiUis, i. 30.) 
j ABES, Alan be, is noted as an advo- 
- cate in the Year Books of the early part of 
the reign of Edward HI. He was made a 
baron of the Exchequer on July 2, 1346, 
and he had his robes in 21 Edward HI. 
(Abb, Bat. Orig. ii. 192), but beyond that 
date all the published records are silent 
about him. 2-7 

ABHHUBST, WiLLUic Henet, denved 
his name from Ashhuxs^ near Wigan, in 



#' jMsim 

TiitfciBihiihei whefe bis family ^aa mid^Dt 
aiM lifiw tbe Conquest It compMheMed 
soibiit jhniotts Imjgnts^ membeis of paiiia- 
liieiit and mezohaats, one of whom was 
Sir William Ashhunt, 

London in 1693. Henry Ashhursl^ne of 
the younger branches^ settled at Water- 
stodc in Oxfordshire, and was created a 
baronet by James n. in July 16^, ^t the 
title became extinct in 1732. The Water- 
stock proper^ then devolved on Diana, the 
only cmild ot Sir Hichard AUuif Bart., of 
Somer-Leighton in Suffolk, by the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henir Ashhurst; and by her 
marriage with Thomas Henry Ashhurst, 
vice-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and recorder of Liverpool and Wigan, the 
representative of the elder branch, the two 
estates became united. They were the 
parents of several children, the third son, 
and eventually the heir, being William 
Henry, the future judge. 

He was bom at Ashhurst on January 25, 
1725, and was educated at the Charter 
House. After his admisrion to the Inner 
Temple in 1760 he practised as a special 
pleader tmder the bar, one of his pupils 
oeing his future colleague on the bench, 
Mr. Justice Duller. In 1754 he became a 
banisten and in that character pursued an 
honourable career for twenty years, during 
which he was appointed to the office of 
auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

On June 25, 1770, he was appointed a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and was then 
Wghted. He sat in that courl no less 
than twenty-nine years, pre6er\’ing the 
character of an imnartial administrator of 
justice, and a caieful expounder of the law, 
united with a benevolent heart and po- 
lished manners. His countenance was ex- 
resdve of the kindness and amiability of 
is disposition, but, being rather lank, was 
often made a subject for the barristers’ 
jokes. Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine is 
said to have indited this complimentary 
cou|det on him : 

Judge Ashhurst, with his larUern jaws, 

Throws light upon our English laws. 

He was twice entrusted with the custody 
of the Great Seal as one of the commit 
sioners— the first time from April 9 to 
December 23, 178.3, during the interval 
between the two cbancellorsbips of Lord 
Thurlow; and the second from June 15, 
im, to January 28. 1793, between that 
® r®iufwnent and the appointment of 
Lord Loughborough. While acting in that 
<Apam^ he still performed his duties in 
and during the latter 
penod he delivered, in November 1792, a 

a sWe ad^K to the nrad juiy of 
_ Me* on the auhject of the eeditious 
IBtoBnga and coReeponding aodetiea which 
.%ei^ consequent on^the French Bevolution. 



On June 9, 1799, ib ilic MtentyA 

fifth year; of hid ig^h^ TCMd|sed 
^ on the bench, end retired td his xe8ideliU» 
I at Waterstock, where, ei^t years afteiy 
wards, he died, on NoTemher 6, 1807. 

By his wife, Qrace^ daughter of Johir 
Whalley, of Oxford, M.D., and taster of 
' Sir John Whalley Smythe Gardiner, Bart.^ 

I (whom he married after he became a judge), 

I he left several children, the descenaants of 
i whom now reside on the family estate and 
hold a distinguished position in the county. 
(Croke Family, 377, o6d; Blaokstmula B/ep. 
719.) 

ASKS, Richabi), belonged to a younger 
branch of an ancient Yorkshire family set- 
tled at Richmond. His godfather Robert 
Aske of Augbton was high sheriff of the 
county in 1588; his father was John Aske 
of the same place ; and his mother was 
Christiana, daughter of Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax of Denton, jbight. When admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple in 1606 he 
was described as of Rides Park in that 
county. He was called to the bar on Ja- 
nuary 29, 1614, but did not reach the poet 
of reader till Lent 1636. His connection 
with the Fairfaxes probably introduced him 
to the notice of the parliamentary leaders. 
He was employed by Mr. Stroud, one of 
the imprisoned members in 1029, to argue 
against the return to the habeas corpuB, and 
iu several actions on that side of the ^es- 
tion. {Rxtshcorih, i. App. 18: Cal,SUAe 
Papers [1626^6], 47.) On October /IS,. 
1043, the Commons socially recommend 
him to the lord mayor and aldermen’ll;' 
London to be elected one of the'mbi* 
pleaders; and in June 1644 both houses 
presented him with the valuable office of 
coroner and attorney of the king in the 
King’s Bench. {Joxmi. iii. 380, 521, 535.) 
He was next selected as junior cOUSMl on 
the trial of King Charles; and on Juniel, 
1649, the parliament nominated him 
the justices of the Upper Bendi,.inw^ 
him a seneant for the purpose. 

Trials, iv. 1054; WMtehcke, 405.) For 
a short time, in June 1655, he was the hnly 
judge in the court {Style's Bm, 4B2\ and 
on June 23, 1656, he died. (Peck's Desid. 
Car, B. xiv. 29.) 

A8KEBT, Robert be, as early as 25 
Edward L, 1297, held some office in the 
Chancery, all the writs of Mvy Seal 
directed to the chancellor after the king’s 
embarkation to Flanders hemg then 
delivered into his custody. {FarlWrils,L 
56.) Like his fellows, he was an 
ecclesiastic; and as parson of Doke- 
lington in Oxfordshire he was engaged 
in a suit with the abbot of Otney about 
tithes. (Ahb, Hacit, 246.) Again, ^ 
Edw. I., he was rector of Uala in Linedn- 
shire, and in the parliament at Oarlisie he 
was one of the proctors for the Bishop; of 
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IwAEdw. n. H was 1m buaitiefla 
t9 fliidre up toe parliament roll; and in 
ttw ftdlowlngyofirp wben he was appointed 
one of tte leceiTors of the petitions for 
Englaadi he is atrled a clerk in ^e 
OhanoeiT* (iSot Pari. i. 189. 290. 850. 
4000 

On Ati{^ 16i 1816, the chancellor, John 
de Sandue^ being about to proceed from 
York to Londoh. on the businesa of his 
dedioii to the bishopric of Winchester, 
was desired to kave the Great Seid in the 
custody of William de Ayiemynne, the 
keeper of the Rolls, under the seals of two 
derlcs of the Chance]^, of whom Robert de 
Askeby was one. The same course was 
adopted on November 9, 1317, when the 
same chancellor went to his bishopric on 
business; and again, from February 13 to 
19, 1318, on the bishop’s taking a pilgrim 
mam to St. Thomas of Canterbury ; and 
on March 29, when he went to Leicester. 
{aaus. 10 & 11 Edw. n.) 

In the following June, and subsequently 
under John de Hotham, Bishop of Ely, the 
new chancellor, the Seal was left in the 
same manner; with directions to do the 
business of the Chancery during his ab- 
sence. Robert de Askeby, however, ob- 
tained leave to return home from North- 
ampton on July 20, and his name does not 
appear later than the following year. 

A Robert de Askby was appointed chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 15 Edward III., 1841. 
{Cal. Pol. Pal, 140.) 

ABTOV, Richard, belonged to the very 
' ancient family of Aston of Aston in Che- 
shire, dating from the reign of Henry 11., to 
the head of which Charles I., in 1628, 
granted a baronetcy. The judge was grand- 
son of the second and brother of the fifth 
baronet, both named Sir Willoughby Aston. 
Piis father was Richard Aston of Wadley, | 
the sixth son of the former ; and his mother I 
was Elizabeth, daughter of John Warren, 

' Esq., of Oxfordshire. 

' As a barrister, he was so successful in 
bis practice that he attained in 1759 the 
rank of ^g’s counsel ; from which he was 
advanced two years afterwards to the office 
of chief justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland Here his career was unfortunate. 
He found that justice was very loosely 
administered, it being the common practice 
. finr g^d juries to find the bills without 
examining witnesses, but upon the mere 
inspection of the depositions taken before 
; the committing mamstrate. Against this 
' and other irregulomes the chief justice 
naturally rem^trated ; but his reprewn- 

produc^d no othi^^ct than to created 
: prejudice against him, which was connder- 
0ably heightened by the rude and overbear- 
|ii|g manner in which he delivered his 
^fiummltions. These disputes frequently 


QCQoniugi tte Ju^*s position beoaiim is 
dijMigrseSble mt m smidted a remotfuL 
Aecot^SnAj^ on the >dMth of Sir Thomas 
Denison, lie bade adieu to his Irish antSn 
goniit^ and was tiansfeiied to theEnj^h' 
court of King’s Bench on April 19| 1766, 
being at the same time knighted. 

In this newarmia his brusque demeatiour 
nearly led to more' serious consequences. 
On a motion relative to a libel, a barrister 
had the imprudence to make an afiMavit 
that he believed it to be no libel. This 
being a mere matter of opinion, Lord Mans- 
field and tbe other judges good«naturedly 
overlooked the impropriety as 4 fopUsh 
ebullition of the lawyer’s zeal; but Sir 
Richard coarsely declared * that he woidd 
not believe such a man’s oath.’ The bar- 
rister, naturally indignant, watched for an 
opportunity to be revenged, and, tracing 
the judge’s movements, succeeded in de- 
tecting him ^ in a sale of lottery tickets, 
presumed to be received as the wages of 
judicial prostitution in the memorable 
trials about Wilkes and Junius.* This 
evidence of guilt vras proclaimed in a manly 
pamphlet and believed by every one, being 
I unanswered and unnoticed by the subject 
of the charge. 

'VMiether these charges were exaggerated, 
or wholly true, or partially false, uiey £d 
not prevent Sir Richard Aston from being 
entrusted with a more responsible office. 
On tbe sudden death of I^rd Chancellor 
Yorke he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, on January 21, 
1770. As neither of them hod had much 
experience in equity, their rule was not a 
very disringuished oue, and their decisions 
were supposed to be guided principally 
by Lord Mansfield’s advice. Their truiri 
terminated on January 23, 1771, when Sir 
Richard resumed his* duties in the King’s 
I Bench, where he continued till his death, 

! on March 1, 1778. 

I He married, first, a daughter of — El- 
dred; and secondly, Rebecca, daughter of' 
Dr. Rowland, a physician of Aylesbnxy,^ and 
widow of Sir David Williams, Bart.; but 
i he left no issue by either. 

A8TT, Hknrt de, was QOimeeted with 
I the county of Lincoln, in which he held 
I the manor of Burwell^ and tike advowson 
; of tbe priory there, paving to the king an 
. annual rent of 100 marKS. {Ab6, Pol. Ortf. 

I ii; 348 ; Cal. ^ Inv. Pach. ii. 22.) 

^ ' Of his offidal position there is no account 
until he was raised to the office of chief 
baron of the Exchequer, on November 12, 
1375, 49 Edward lU^ in which he remained 
till December 6, 1880, 4 Richard IT.; when 
Robert de Plessington was appointed in his 
stead. He> however was suU retained on 
the and acted as a judge of . the 

(^rnmon Pleas until Hilary Term 1383. 

AlittKn , Edward. No less than four 
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ijn..t 6)0iw*> Inn in the teigni of Bien^ the of hu lojelty, he wan at onee 
and £dwa^ .VL, was judge of the ^aced in his old pc^sitioD as a ham cdf libe. 
Sheriff’s Court in London, and anued the Excheauer, and was thereupon knightdda , 
drst cm in Plowden’s Reports. Richard* One of nis first duties was to sit on the trials 
hihcaon, was a reiser in Lincoln’s Inn in the of the regicides, and one of the laatiwas-to 
rime of £^heth, and chief Justice of assistin the trial of the rioters in 1668, who 
Norih Wales. Richard’s third son by were chiuiged with high 'treason $ hut in 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Marsh, Em., neither did he take a prominent pirt $ and 
of Waresby in Huntingdonshire, was Sir on the subsequent discussion of the judges, 
Edward, ^e subject of the present sketch, whether the latter offence, amounted to 
whose two sons. Sir Robert and Sir Edward high treason, he took the merciful view, 
the younger, lollowed him in the same and several of them were in consequence 
career. saved. (State Trials, v. 086, vL 912.) 

Edward Atkyns was bom about 1687, He died in Michaelmas vacation 1669, 
and having been admitted to Lincoln’s Inn at Albu^ Hall in Hertfordshire, being then 
on February 6, 1600, he was called to the above eighty years of age. By his first 
bar on January 25, 1613, became a governor wife, Ursula, daughter of Sir ^omas 
of the society in 1630, and autumn reader in Dacre, of St. Andrew le Mott in that 
1632. la the following year he was county, he had several children, two^ of 
engaged as counsel for William Piynne, on whom became judges. His second wife, 
his pipsecution for writing the ^Histrio- Frances, daughter of John Beriy, of Lydd 
Mastiz,’ and when Prynne was prosecuted in Kent, and widow of^ — Gulstone, of 
a second time in 1637, in conjunction with Hackney, whom he married in 1645, and 
Bastidr and Burton; the two latter, on who died in 1703, aged 104, brought him 
their sentences being called in question by no issue. (Athjns GknwestersK. 335; 
the Long Parliament in 1640, prayed that Chamicy^s Herts, 149, 301 ; 1 Sideifin, 
he might be one of the counsel assigned 435.) 

for them. . He was included in the last call ATKYHS, Edward, second of that 
of Serjeants made by Charles L on May 19, name, was the youngest son of the pre-> 
1640, and there is a patent in Rymer, ceding judge. Bom about 1630, he be- 
dated on October 7 following, appointing came, liae the rest of his family, a member 
Seijeont Edward Atkyns a Won of the of Lincoln's Inn in 1()48 ; and having been 
Exchequer, Dugdale, however, doss not called to the bar in 1653, he attained the 
mention it, and it is evident that, if it post of reader in autunm 1075, when he 
really passed the Great Seal, it was never made a ve^ learned reading, and kept a 
adled on, for when in Februaiy 1643 the very bountiful table. (Chamcy^s Herts, 
parliament submitted their propositions to 149.) In Easter Term 1679 he was called 
the king, they requested he would make serjeant, and on June 22 following was 
^Mr. ^Jeant Atkyns’ a justice of the constituted a baron of the Exchequer, and 
King’s Bench. (State Tnals, iii. 564, 761, knighted. On the trial at York, in July 
763 ; Mymer, xx. 447 ; Clarendon, iii. 407.) 16i5), of Thomas Thwing and Mary Pres- 
The Commons, though then disappointed, wicks for high treason, both he and Justice 
soon took upon them to fill the vacancies Dolben conducted the proceedings ai^ 
on the bencn, and the seneant, by their summed up the evidence with fairness and 
selection, was sworn a Won of the impartialiU'. 

Exchequer on October 28, 1645. He James ll. promoted him to the office of 
continued till the death of the king, when, lord chief baron on April 21, 1686, on the 
objecting to act under , the usurping removal of ^ Chief Baron JMiontagu for not 
government, he coura|geou8ly deolinea to agreeing with the royid claim to the difr* 
accept a new commission. He was,’ how- pensing power. It may therefore be pre- 
ever, induced afterwards to undertake the suraed that Sir Edward gave in his 
iudirial office, and on October 19, 1649, he adhesion to his majesty’s opinion ; which 
pecame a judge of the Common Pleas. In may very well account for his not being 
May 1654 he was one of the presiding re-appointed at the revolution of 1688, while 
jud^ on the trial of Don Pautaleon Sa, the omission of his name from the judges 
the Portuguese ambassador’s brother, for who for that reason were excepted out of 
r 8*t^seQuent mention of him the act of indemnity, probably arose from 
by Whitelocke (178, 378, 590, 678) as the king’s consideration for his brother. Sir 

S having ^ been m^e a judge with some Robert Atkyns, who was then appointed to 
m m May 1659 arose, probably, from fill his place. 

^gre*appomtedby theWg>arlii^ He declined to take the oaths to King 
when they resumed ^ir power. On William, and retired to Us seat at Picken- 
weir second return, after the committee of ham in Norfolk, where he spent the lo* 



iliiJsAHPlOf liis life in Mconciliiiff diffiszences 
neiglibdtirs, who ^ so great a 
idifeiea on his integrity iad judgment that 
they confided the most difficult causes to Mi 
dedslon. He died in London of the stone, 
in October 1608. 

ATRVI, Rosebt, was the eldest son 
of 1^ first Sir Edward Atkps, and the 
elddr brother of the second Sir Edwmri« 
He was bom in 1621. At which of the 
uniTendties he was educated is disputed, 
Chalmers (Oj^ord, 60) claiming him as a 
member of Bidliol College, Oxford, and 
l>yer (Cambridge, ii. 437) as of Sidney Sus* 
sex College, Cambridge. Admitted to Lin- 
coln’sinn in 1638, he was called to the bar 
in 1645, became a bencher in 1661, and 
autumn reader in 1664. Long ere that 
date be commanded a good business as an 
advocate, his name appearing frequently 
throughout Hardres’ Reports ; and so great 
was his success in his profession that he 
was enabled to purchase several estates in 
Gloucestershire. 

Though elected member for Evesham in 
Protector Richard’s parliament of 1659, he 
was so well reputed for loyalty that on the 
Restoration he was selected as one of the 
persons of distinction who were created 
knights of the Bath at Charles’s coronation. 
About the same time also he was chosen 
recorder of Bristol, and on the king’s mar- 
riage was made solicitor-general to the 
queen. His royal mistress some time after 
rewarded him with a reversionary grant of 
the mastemhip of St. Catharine’s, which 
however did not fall in till the year after 
his removal from the bench, when the 
grant was disputed, and the decision was 
pronounced in favour of his opponent. 
(LuUreU, i. 118, 145.) 

He represented Penryn in the parliament 
that met in 1661, in winch he paid assi- 
duous attention to its business ; and on the 
impeachment of the Earl of Clarendon he 
spoke against its proceeding. (Ftirl. Hist, 
iv. 381.) Little more than two years after 
his father’s death, in 1669, he was himself 
called to the bench as a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, on April 15, 1672. During the 
eight years he occupied that position he 
prerided with fairness and moderation at 
many of the trials connected with the 
popish plot, in the existence of which he 
appears to have fully believed. He bod 
the misfortune to go the Oxford Circuit with 
Chief Justify Scroggs, to whom his consti- 
tutional opinions were so obnoxious that 
Scroggs retailed them to thecourt. Wbetber 
® Robert was diunissed in consequence, 
ctf voluntarily resigned on finding that his 
ckillei^es aim the government were discon- 
tttated with him, does not precisely appear. 
But he received his quietus on February 6, 
^80; and on his examination before the 
l^use of Commons in 1689 he attributed 


his xemoilri to the two dtk{ 

justices, beriMiSBaiw Otberca u se s^ ■ 
viz., his ez|ceHed; ol^ectioiis i^ainst pen- 
sions to parHainent men; bis assnrricm of 
the people’s right to petition; andhis denial 
of tne Meg’s power without parliament to 
ferbid the puMcarion of bodes. 
i.35; Jhrli5rMf.v.808; State 
193.) 

The presumed displeasure df the court 
stirred up the corporation of Bristol to oust 
Sir Robert from the recorderehip, first by 
prepared insults, and next by a prosecurion 
for^a pretended riot in an irregular civil 
election. They succeeded in procuring a 
conviction ; but the judgment was arrested 
by the court, Sir Rol^rt appearing in person 
to argue the case. He was however per^ 
suaded for the sake of peace to resijm the 
place, which* was the real bone of con- 
tention. 

During the interval of Sir Robert’s re- 
tirement he naturally took great interest in 
the political questions that agitated the 
country. He advised on the line of defence 
.to be taken by Lord Russell, and after, the 
revolution he issued two tracts in assertion 
of that nobleman’s innocence. He resisted 
King James’s attempt to dispense with the 
pend statutes, iu the publication of a ludd 
argument proving its illegality. He also 
printed a discoume relative to the ecclesi- 
astical commission issued by that monarch. 
These and some other of his tracts were 
collected in a volume, which was published 
in 1734. It does not appear that he took 
any further part in promoting the revolu- 
tion than attending the Lords on the% 
summons as one of their advisers after 
James’s flight. His reputation as a lawyer 
was so high as to insure the admission of 
his name into the lists which King William 
desired the privy councillors to send in, and 
he was fixed upon to fill the office of lord 
chief baron. He is said to have declined it 
foT some time, probably from a disinclina- 
tion to supersede his brother in the i^iace. 
]3ut when he saw that his refusal would 
not secure his brother’s re-appointmeut, he 
was induced to accept the office. In October 
1689, the Great Seal beiim in cdlluiussion, 
Sir Robert was appointea speaker of the 
House of Lords, over whom he presided till 
March 1693. when Lord Soifiers was con- 
stituted lora keeper. He resigned his judi- 
cial seat on October 22, 1604. He lived 
al^iit fifteen years more, residinjg quietly 
at his manor of Saperton, near Cirencester, 
where, on Februi^ 18, 1710, he died^ after 
half an hour’s indisposition* i. 490, 

622, 593, iii. 386, iv. 547.) Them is a 
monument to the memory of him and his 
&ther and brother in Westminster Abbey, i 

By his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
George Cleric, ofWatforamNorthampton- 
shire, he had no issue. By his second wife> 
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Axifidi dAugbter df Sir Thomas Daer^ and 
jmt niece of his father’s wife, Uxstila 
Saete, he had a eon, Bobert, the author of 
tile ‘Histoij of Gloucestershire/ and a 
daughter, whomarried into theTracyfamily. 
(Atis/ns*s OloucetUrih, : Life,) 

Ainira, Johk Tbaot, was the thiM 
Son of John Tracy, Esq., of Stanway in 
Gloucestershire (grandson of the third Vis* 
count Tracy), by Anne, the daughter of the 
above Sir jRobert Atkyns. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln'^s Inn in 1732. It 
does not appear at what date he assumed 
the name of Atkyns. nor when he discarded 
it, resuming his father’s name; but under 
the former he received the appointment of 
cursitor baron of the Exchequer on April 22, 
1765, and under the latter he made a codicil 
to his will in 1768. He died on July 24, 
1773; and left no issue by his wife, named 
Katherine. 

He had earned the office to which he 
attained by the industry with which^he 
devoted himself to taking notes in court. 
His Beports of cases in Chancery during 
the whole period that Lord Hardwicke 
presided there, which he had the boldness 
to publish without the judge’s usual allo- 
catur, in three folio volumes, are highly 
valu^ for their coiTectness, and have 
passed through several editions. Chief 
Justice Wilmot {Life, 199) describes him 
in his Diary as < a cheerful, good-humoured, 
honest man ; a good hushaud, master, and 
friend.’ 

AUBEBinLLE, WilLi-ui vm, was de- 
scended either from a baron of the same 
name, lord of Berlai in Hertfordshire, or 
from Boger de Auber\dlle, or Otherville, 
who held divers lordships in Essex and 
Suffolk ; both of whom nourished in the 
time of the Conqueror. 

His father was Hugh de Auberville, on 
whose death, in 1130, he was a minor, and 
was placed under the care of Tuigis de 
Abrinds, who gave three hundred marks 
of silver and one of gold, with a courser, 
for his warship, and for the marriage of 
Wynanc, hU mother, Hugh’s widow. 

He married Matilda, one of the three 
daughters of Banulph de Glanville ; and in 
1182, 28 Hen^ II., he was present with that 
great justidaiy at 'Westminster at the 
passing of two fines there, and evidently 
acting as a justicier. (Hunter^ s Preface ) 

He was alive in 6 Richard L, 1194-6, 
being in that year a party to a suit relative 
to the partition of the inheritance of 
Banulph de Glanville, his father-in-law. 
{EGt. Cur.Beg%8,U.) In 1192 he founded 
an abbe^ of white canons of the Prmmon- 
stratensian order, removed from Leyston in 
Suffolk, at West Langdon in Kent, and 
midowed it with the whole of that manor 
and with other lands. In his charter of 
foundation he mentions a son, William 


and a daughter, Emma: besides yrhbm h# 
had another son, H^n. who aueeeeded 
him. Hifgh’s son william left only a 
daughter, liamed Joan, who manied Niko- 
las de Oriol. (iftfoncMf . vL 898 ; Banw^ L 
499 ; HeuMl, ix. 401.) 

kJmin, or AXJ>XTRLST, JlHBS BB, 
was tile son of Henry de Alddthley* of 
Heleigh in Staffordshire, who adhere to- 
King John in his troubles, and served the 
office of sheriff of that county under Henry 
III., besides being entrusted with the cus- 
tody of various castles on the marches of 
Wales. ^ Henry founded the abbey of 
Hilton in Staffoidshire, and died about 
November 1246, having had by his wife, 
Bertred, daughter of Balph deMeisnilwarin,^ 
of Cheshire, besides this son, a daughter 
named Emma, who married Griffin, son of 
Madoc, lord of Bromefield, a person of 
great ]^wer in Wales. 

James, the son and heir, was consti- 
tuted constable of Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and did good service against the Welsh ; 
and in 44 Henry III. was made sheriff of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, acting as a 
justice itinerant into Huntingdon, and other 
counties. In 1263 he was appointed justice 
of Ireland, and in the reference made to 
the King of France relative to the dispute 
between Henry HI. and the barons as to 
the provisions of Oxford, he was one of the 
peers who undertook for their sovereign's 
observance of the award. But in 1265 be 
joined Prince Edward when he escaped 
from his keepers at Hereford, and is desig- 
nated as a rebel in the letters issued on 
that occasion. ( Cal, Pot, Pat. 36.) 

In 54 Henry III. he went on a pilgrimage* 
to the Holy Land, and died two years after- 
wards, as it is stated, by breaking his neck, 
his eldest son James doing homage for his 
father’s lands on July 29, 1272. {Excer]^, 
e Pat, Fin. ii. 574.) Hi^ descendants were 
regularly summoned to parliament; but 
the male line terminated on the death of 
Nicholas, the tenth baron, in 1392. The 
barony, however, survived in John Touchet, 
the pandson of his sister, in whose de- 
scendants it has remained till the jiresent 
time. The earldom of Castlehaven, in Ire- 
land, was added in 1617, but became extinct 
in 1777. {Barm,i.U7.) 

ATTBLEY, Thomas (Lord AFi)i<Er\ was 
bom, according to Morant, of ooisKiure 
parents at Earl’s Colne in Eaaex, in 1488. 
It is believed that he went to one of the 
universities, and, if so, the daim of Cam- 
bridge may be preferred, from his after- 
wards becoming a great benefactor to, if 
not founder of, Magdalen College there. 
He studied the law at the Inner Temple,, 
and became autumn leader in 1626. He 
had held the office of town clerk of Col- 
chester, and had been of the council of 
the Princess Mary, when she held her 


domt at Lttdlow. (StrickUind's. QuHni. r* 
166.) 

Tne step by which he raised himself to 
eminence s^ms to have been the obtain- 
ing a seat in the House of Oommons in 
1523, as member for Essex. He was elects 
speaker of the Black Parliament^ that met 
in Noyember 1529, which was signalised 
by the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
first attack on the papal power. So zealous 
were the speaker’s services that he was re- 
warded bybeing in 1530 appointed attorney 
for the auchy of Lancaster^ and in 1531 
king’s seijeant. 

It was then the practice for the king to 
communicate with the speaker and certain 
members of the house on subjects which he 
intended to come before them ; and in all 
these matters he found Audley so willing 
an instrument that it was not long before 
he secured the speaker’s services in a still 
more prominent position. 

On 30, 1532, he succeeded Sir 
Thomas More in the possession of the 
Great Seal, with the title of lord keeper, 
which on January 24, 1533, was changed 
to that of lord "chancellor. (Clam. ii. 
16, m. 24.) This office he held for the rest 
of his life; but during his last ilbess he 
sent the Seal to the king, who deposited 
it temporarily with Sir Thomas Wnothes- 
ley during Audley’s infirmities, which in a 
few days tenuiuated in his death. (Clam. 
p. 1, m. 3.) 

Audley had the custody of the Seal for 
nearly twelve years, a period more dis- 
graceful in the annals of England thou any 
of a similar extent. Within it were com- 
prehended the king’s divorce from one 
queen, after a union of two and twenty 
years, under pretence of a scruple of con- 
science ; the repudiation of another after a 
few days’ intercourse, on the mere ground 
of personal antipathy; the execution of 
two others, one of them sacrificed to ob- 
tain a new partner ; and innumerable judi- 
cial and remorseless murders, those of Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop ]^sher leading 
%he dreadful array. Even the Beforma- 
tion^ the foundations of which were laid 
during this period, though producing such 
glorious results to this country, brmgs 
nothing but disgrace on its active origina- 
tors. Commenced by a despotic tyrant in 
defiance of the religious tenets which he 
had himself advocated and which he still 
professed, the power of the pope was ab- 
jured solely in revenge for the papal refusal 
to sanction his divorce ; his own imposed 
aupremacy was only used to introduce doc- 
trines which it was equally difiicult for 
Catholics or Protestants to adopt, each 
aufibring in turn fium the dilemma in which 
riiey were placed; and the monasteries 
dissolved, not for the professed pur- 
poses of purification, but for the sake of 
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the richea they produced to tbe king’e 
treasury, and to supply the means of re-> 
warding the subsernent minions of his 
power# 

Among these, Audley, who all along 
acted as a thorough tool to the king, and 
was a most zealous promoter of the sup- 
pression, secured no inconsiderable share of 
the confiscations, ^ carving for himself in 
the feast of abbey lands,’ as Fuller humor- 
ously remarks. *tbe first cut, and that a 
dainty morsel.’ This was the magnificent 

ra o^ the Holy Trinity, or Christchuroh, 
gate, London, founded in the rdgn 
of Henry I. He pulled down the great 
church, and converted the priory into a 
mansion for himself, in which he resided 
during the remainder of his life. It was 
subsequently called Duke’s Place, from his 
son-in-law the Duke of Norfolk. To this 
were next added many of the smaller 
priories in the neighbourhood of Colchester. 
But he was not satisfied with even these 
extensive spoils ; for having fixed his eye 
on the rich monastery of Walden in tne 
same County, in suing for it he not only 
lessened its value, but had the meanness to 
allege that he had in this world sustained 
great damage and infamy in his serving tho 
king, which the grant of this abbey would 
recompense. He succeeded in bis applica- 
tion, and took bis title from tbe plunder, 
when the king, on November 29, 1638,. 
raised him to the peerage as Baron Audley 
of Walden. The order of the Garter wa» 
soon after disgraced by his admission among 
its members. 

Tbe consciousness^ that the odious laws 
he had introduced might be turned against 
himself, and that his fate depended on the 
momentary whim of an inexorable tyrant, 
may most probably have brought on, only 
five years afterw^s, that illness which 
terminated in his death on April 30, 1544. 
His remains were deposited under a magni- 
ficent tomb erected by himself in hie 
chapel at Walden, with an epitaph in verse 
as contemptible as his career. (Weever^ 
624.) 

Audley has aoauired the character of 
undoubtedly equalling, if he did not ex- 
ceed, all his contemporaries in servility. 
The only circumstance that rescues hie 
name from entire opprohium is his appro- 
priation of prt of his ill-gotten wealth to- 
the restoration of the college in Cambridge 
which Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, had left incomplete, obtaining the- 
King’s licence to change its name of Buck- 
ingham College to that of St. Maiy Mag- 
dalen. The only example recorded of his 
I wit is in the application of two of ‘ Ismpe’s 
fables * to the case of Sir Thomas Mbre, 
then in the Tower for conscience’ sake, 
which he related to Alice AUington, Sir 
Thomas's step-daughter, to show that the 
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conideiitioiis piiaoner was only ^ obstin^ 
in his own conceits.’ One of these was the 
story of the wise men who hid themselves 
in caves to avoid the rain which was to 
make all fools on whom it fell, hoping to 
Tule the fools when the storm was over $ 
but the fools were the more numerous, and 
would not then be ruled. The other was 
of th** confessions of the lion, the ass, and 
the wolf, intimating that Sir Thomas’s 
conscience was like that of the ass, who 
confessed that he had in bis hunger taken 
one straw out of his master’s shoe, by 
which he thought his master had twen 
cold. More, on receiving a report of the 
interview, showed that the first tale was a 
clumsy repetition of one often told to the 
council by Cardinal Wolsey as a reason 
for going to war, which fable, he adds, 
^dydde in hys dayes help the king and the 
realme to spend manye a fayi*e penye.’ 
The second tde he proved not to be ^sop’s, 
an^ wittily turned the application of both 
from himself to the reiater. (Si/i^er*s 
J^oper, 127-138.) 

His interference with the Inng to pre- 
vent the introduction of More s name into 
the bill of attainder with reference to Eliza- I 
beth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, seems | 
to have been dictated rather by the dread | 
of a defeat in the House of Lords than by | 
any friendly interest in More’s behalf. His | 
spiteful reminder to Cromwell, to mark in | 
bis report to the king that More would 
not even swear to the succession * bbt under 
some certaine maner;’ bis omission as 
president on the trial of the cx-cbancellor, 
when about to pass the dreadful sentence 
of the law, to put the usual question to the 
prisoner, * whether he could give any reason 
why judgment should not he pronounced 
against himj’ and his ready adoption, after 
hearing More’s argument, of the chief jus- 
tice’s equivocal reply, and hastily proceeding 
with the sentence, all manifest that he was 
imbued with the same spirit which prompted 
his vindictive master to seek for More’s de- 
struction. 

Of his legal acquirements there is little 
evidence, beyond the reputation that he 
gained at the Inner Temple for his reading 
on the Sta^te of Privileges, which recom- 
mended him to the Duke of Suffolk, his 
ixrst patron. The judicial decisions in 
which he was engaged during his period of 
oflSiCe were too much mixed up ^th the 
poUtical auctions of thed8y,and too clearly 
controlled by the sovereign whose will he 
was so ready to obey, to have any weight 
attached to them. To this perhaps there 
is one exception j for the privilege that is 
now exercised by the Commons of punish- 
ing those who imprison their own members 
18 said to have been first established under 
Audley’s sanction, in 34 Henry VIU. in 
the case of George Ferrers, M.P. for Ply- 


mouth, for whose . arrest the sheriff of 
London was sent io the Tower. 

IBs iaterpietati^s of the law on the 
vaxiooB criimiml i^s at which he presided 
are adiggiaee. not only to him, but to every 
member of the bench associated with him, 
while both bruiches of the legislature ore 
equally chaigeable with the igmominy of 
passing the acts he introduced, perilling 
every man’s life by the new treasons they 
invented, and every man’s conscience by 
the contradictory oaths they imposed. It & 
a degradation to the pious and excellent 
Sir Thomas More to mention him even in 
contrast with such a man as Audley \ and 
the name of More’s less estimable prede- 
cessor, Cardinal Wolsey, acquires an added 
I brightness when the moderation of his 
I ministry, during the earlier years of the 
reign, js compared with the persecuting 
spirit which prevailed while Audley held 
tne Seals at its close. 

Lord Audley was married twice — ^first to 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Bamardiston, of 
Keddington, Suffolk, and secondly to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Grey, Maquis of 
Dorset. He left no son to inherit his title, 
but by his last wife he had two daughters 
— Mary, the elder, who died unmarried ; and 
Margaret, tiius his sole heir, who became 
the wife, first, of Lord Henry Dudley, a 
younger son of John, the first Duke of 
Northumberland, and secondly of Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, who had been previously 
married. By the latter she had a son 
Thomas, who erected on the ruins of the 
abbey of Walden, which he inherited from 
his mother, the stately.mansion called, in 
memory of her father, Audley End. He 
was summoned to parliament by Queen 
Elizabeth as Baron Howard de Walden, 
and was created Earl of Suffolk by James 1. 
Both titles still survive in different branches 
of the family, and were not divided till the 
death of J ames, the third possessor, in 1706. 
The barony then fell into abeyance between 
Essex and Elizabeth, his two daughters, 
and continued so for seventy-eight years, 
being terminated in 1784 in favour of the 
great grandson of the elder daughter. He 
wfw created Baron Braybroke in 1707, but 
dying in the same year without issue, and 
no other descendant of Essex, the elder 
daughter, remaining, the representative of 
Elizabeth, the younger daughter, was found 
to be FredericK Augustus Herv^, fourth 
Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, on 
whom therefore devolved the barony of 
Howard de Walden. 

The earldom of Suffolk was held till the 
death of the tenth earl in 1745, when it 
passed to the descendant of the second son 
of the first earl, and again in 1783 to the 
descendant of a younger grandson of the 
first earl. By this change In the 4^>scent, 
the titles of Baron Howard of Charleton, 
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infleount Andover, and Efol of Berkshire, than is afforded hy the appointment of his 
mationa aoq^uired by the second son of the successor in the arohdeaoonxr in September 
diet !l^l of Suffolk, have been all united 1338, 12 IAwkA III. (Part, WrUa, ii. p. ii. 
to the latter title. (Baron, ii. 382; 428; Le Nm^ 279; N, Fcadera^ ii. ^7, 

ran^a Eaaex, i. 138 ; lAngard; NkoMa 8y^ 866.) 

nopaia,) ATLOFF, WiLLiAH. The town of Wye 

AtTKABI, Kobebt be, was a regular in Kent belonged in the reign of Henry lU. 
j^ticier before whom fines were leTm at to the ancient Saxon fa^y of Ayloff, 
Westminster from 10 to 13 John, and act- whose seat in its neighbourhood was called 
ii^ in the first of those years as a justice Bocton-Aloph. In toe course of time the 
itinerant at Lincoln. ^ In 2 Henry III. he representative of the house removed into 
was sent into Kent with Martin de Pate- EiUex, where he settled at Hornchurch, and 
ahull and Ealph Hareng to take an assize possessed the manors of Bzittonsj Braxted 
of novel disseisin. In 9 Henry HI. he was Magna, &c. William seems to have been 
one of the justices itinerant in Oxfordshire, the favourite Christian name, and law tho 
and in the following year was appointed to ordinary profession, of the family ; for among 
collect the quinzime m that county, for his the readers of Lincoln’s Inn there are no 
activity in performing which duty he was less than three William Ayloffs from 16 
pardoned a fine of forty shillings, which he Henry VII. to 10 James I, The first of 
owed for permission to nlough up part of these was this judge’s grandfather. His 
his wood of Perye, in Oxfordshire, where fathe^^ also William, was sheriff of Essex 
his property lay. (Hot. Clam. i. 367, ii. and Hertfordshire ; and his mother was 
76, 147, 164.) He had been sub-sheriff Agnes, daughter of Sir ThomasBemar^ton, 
there in 9 John (Madox j ii. 168); and one of Ketton in Sufiblk. The judge himself 
of his descendants was sheriff under Ed- was the second of these readers in Lent 
ward II. 1571. He was called to the bar in 1560; 

ATTN OEBVILLE. See H. BE Bxibt. and the degree of the coif was conferred 
ATJNTBE8EYE, Eooeb BE, was one of upon him in Michaelmas Term 1577, appa- 
the justices itinerant for the county of Wilts rently for the purpose of his being rai^d 
in 9 Henry III., 1225. (i?o^. Clam, ii. 76.) to a ^eat in the Queen’s Bench, his iudg- 
AEBE, Joirx BE, who was a justice iti- ments in which are duly reported by J)yer, 
nerant in 46 Henry HI. and the following Coke, and Savile. Having been present at 
year in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, the trial of Edmund Campion and others 
Dorset, and Somerset, had the custody of for high treason in November 1581, he was 
the two latter counties, with the castle of made the subject of a fabricated miracle. 
Shirebum, committed to him six years pre- In a book entitled ^ An Epistle of Comfort 
viously. (Mb. Rot. Chng. i. 15.^ His family to the Eeverend Priestes, and to the Ho- 
belongedto a place of his namem Gloucester- norable, Worshipful, and other of Uie Laye 
shire, and he was probably the mndson of Sort, restrayned in Durance tbr the Catho- 
Widter de Aure, who died in 6 Henry HI., licke Fayth,’ it is thus narrated : 'I omitt 
and the son of Philip de Ante. (Afador, i. Judge Alephe,] who sitting to keepe the 
118, ii. 27 ; Rvcerpt. e Rot. Fin. i. 70.) place when the other judges retyred, while 
AYLE8T0N, KoBEHT BE, then Canon the jurye consulted tmout the condemna- 
of Salisbury, in 1323, 17 Edward H., was tion of Father Campion and his comnanye, 
keeper of the Privy Seal, and was employed pulling of his glove, founds all his nande 
in various counties to try the sheriffs and and hys seale of arnies bloodye vnthout 
others accused of malversation and oppres- anye token of ran^ pricking or nurte ; and 
^n. On May 21, 1323, he was nominated bemg dismayed therwith wipinge it went 
it baron of the Exchequer ; and on July 18, not away but still returned, he shewed it 
1326, was sworn in as chancellor of the to the gentle men tliat sat bmore him, who 
Exchequer, by which he seems to have va- can be witnesses of it till this daye, and 
cated his former seat on the bench, as he haue some of them uppon theyr faythes and 
was not among the barons appointed on the credites auouched it to be true.’ He sat 
accession of Mward HI. on the bench till his death, on November 8, 

In the fourth year of that reign, however, 1585. 
he resumed his place as a baron, on De- By his wife Jaim, daughter of Eustace 
cember 20, ld3(h having in the preceding Sulyard, of Fleming in Suffolk, he had 
August been collated to the archdeaconry of tbr^ sonch— William, Thomas, and Gieoige. 
Bei^. He again vacated his seat on the William was knighted by King James on 
bench, on b^g constituted treasurer on his arrival in Endand; and in 1612 he was 
March 29, 1332; and while he held that further honoured with a baronetcy, which 
ofiice the king made an unsuccessful appH- continued in his line till 1781, when it 
cation to the pope to procure his nominaUou became extinct for want of male issue, 
to the vacant bishopric of St. Andrew’s. ( Wottoa's Baronet, i. 249 ; Moroni^ a JEasex, 

He continued treasurer till Februanr 3, ii. 139.) 

, 3.8^. There is no other trace of his death ATXEB, or DANIEL. ‘ The Abbot of 
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Chertsey* is the second of tbe ^bsronOs 
omntes/ or MnquiMtores,’ sent by Henry 
U, UK 1170 to enquire into the conduct of 
tbe sbenfFs, wbpm Dugdale ewneously 
deidfl^aies MustidlArii itinerantes. 

It is doubtful whether this abbot was 
Daniel or Aymer, but probably the latter. 
The date atached to the fonner in 
and Bray’s * Surrey ’ is 1149. (Vol. m. 217.) 
The * Liber Niger Scaccarii * proves that the 
latter was aboot in 1176, if not earlier, 
(Monast. i. 423.) ^7 / S 

ATBEMTHKE; William de. Tresum- 
ing that a patent of 2 Edward HI. applies 
to this bishop, we have his pedinee for 
three generations. ^ By it divers lands, tene- 
ments, and rents in the town of Ayrmyn 
and elsewhere are confirmed to ^ William 
the son and heir of John the son of Adam 
the son of Sewall de Ayrmyn’ in fee. 
{Cal. JRot. Pat. 102.) Another authority 
leaves out John, and makes him the son of 
Adam, and states that his mother’s name 
was Mtltilda. The family was an ancient 
one, and was then settled at OsgodW in 
Lincolnshire. {Angl. iShc/'c, i. 802.) wil- 
liam was the eldest of three sons, his 
brothers being the under-mentioned Rich- 
ard, and Adam, Ajrchdeacon of Norfolk. 

He is described as one of the clerks in 
the Chancery in 5 Edward II. (Pot. Clam, 
m. 27), when, from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 28, 1311, the Great Seal was placed 
in the hands of the keeper of the Rolls 
during the absence of Bishop Reginald, the 
•chancellor, under the seals of hiiA and 
Robert de Bardelby. When sent by the 
•chancellor to summon to parliament the 
Ab^t of Oseney, who had used every eva- 
sion to avoid obeying the writs, he ^^cun- 
ningly gained access to the abbot in the 
disguise of a penitent; but as soon as his 
errand was disclosed, he received such a 
salutary discipline from the knotted scourges 
provided by the monks for the benefit of 
•the visitors to the shrine of St. Biithwold 
as induced hini to decamp most speedily, 
^idopUng with entire sincen^the character 
which he had assumed.’ {Palgrave^a Afer- 
4 ihant and Friar, 70.) 

He was^ one of the three keepers of the 
Seal appointed on December 9, 1311, who 
held it till ^ptember 1314. He was clerk 
of the parliament which niet at Lincoln 
in January 1816, and on the 19th of the 
following August was raised to the ofSce 
<tf Jtogpw or master of the Rolls. (Rot. 
CSaui. 10 Edw. II. m. 28.) In character 

custody, under the sea^ of .tLe^^er^,^!o 
.perform the duties of the Chancery, when 
the choncdlors, John de Sandale, John de 
Hoiham, and John Salmon, were absent 
from court. About 1819, having joined 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, 
and others at the head of an irregular army 
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; of 8;000 Kndn raised ‘for suppressing the ih^ 

' cursions of tbe Scots, they proceeded with 
so little caution that on being attacked 
theywere quickly thrown into confusion 
and entirely routed. The two prelates 
escaped, but William de Ayremynne was 
taken nvisoner (HoUnshed, iv. 869), and 
probably remained in durance till the com- 
I pletion of the truce at the end of the year. 

I From the number of priests and monks in 
I the English ranks, the name of the White 
Battle was given to this encounter. ( Weever. 
792.) 

He resigned the office of keeper of the 
Rolls on May 26, 1824, when his brother, 
Richard de Ayremynne, received the ap- 
pointment {Pot. Claus. 17 Edw. H. m. l£) 
He then became keeper of the king’s Privy 
Seal, and in the following August had the 
Great Seal again committed to his custody 
during the temporary absence of Robert de 
Baldock, then ^ancellor. {P>id. m. 88.) 

IBs preferment in the Church proceeaed 
no less rapidly than bis civil advancement. 
He held we valuable rectory of tbe parish 
of Wearmouth, in addition to which he 
succejssively received canonries in the ca- 
thedrals of St. Paul, Lincoln, York, Salis- 
bury, and Dublin. Not content with these 
rich benefices, he obtained through the in- 
fluence of Queen Isabella, to whose cause 
he was devoted, the papal nomination to 
the vacant see of Norwich, to which he was 
I consecrated in France, on September 15, 
1825, but the temporalities were then re- 
fused by tbe king. He still remained in 
France till he accompanied Queen Isabella 
on her landing in England, in September 
1326 ; and on November 30 the Great Seid, 
which the king had in the meantime sent 
,to the queen and prince, was placed in the 
hands of Ayremynne, who, with Henry de 
Cliff, the keeper of the Rolls, retained it 
till the king’s resignation of ms crown, on 
January 20, 1327. {Pot. Clam. 20 Edw. H. 
m. 3.) 

Under Edward III. he held no official 
position till April 1, 1331, when he was 
appointed treasurer {Pot, Clam. 5 Edw. HI. 
p. 1, m. 13), and filled that office about a 
year. He presided over the hishobric of 
J^orwich nearly eleven years, when he died 
at his house at Charing, near London, on 
March 27, 1886, and was buried in his ca- 
thedral. ' 

ATBEHYNNE, Richard de, was a 
younger brother of the above William de 
Ayremynne. He probably was one of the 
clerks of the Chancery, as on December 2, 
1311^ 13 Edward II,, he is recorded as 
being present at a delivery of the Great 
Seal,^ and as on May 26/ 1324, he was 
constituted keeper of the Rolls in the place 
of his brother william. On November 16 
following, the Great Seal was placed in his 
custody, under the seals of two other derks^ 
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i0:Jhfimihesl9,.the chaocdlor, Eobert de j 
Baldock, being then engaged on a mission ! 
to the. Scots. He held the keepership of ; 
the Bolls little more than a year, Henry 
ide Cliff being substituted for him on July 
4, 1826. (JBot. Claus. 13, 17, 18 Edw. 11.) 
.No explanation is given of his removal but 
it seems not improbable that it was con- 
nect^ with some suspidons then arising as 
to his brother’s fidelity, as it occurred two | 
da^ after the death of John Sedmon, Bishop | 
of Norwich, whose see was then the subject ' 
•of contention. On his brother's consecra- 
tion to that bishopric in the following 

M mber, Eichara, who was then rector 
velav, was made chancellor or yicor- 
general or the diocese* (Blom^UPs Nor^ 
tDich, i. 601.) 

It seems probable that ^th he and his 
youngest brother Adam joined William de 
Ayremynne in France, inasmuch as the 
long, in a writ dated March 1326, com- , 
plams of their refusal to appear before him, | 
mid commands the Archbishop of York to { 
enforce their attendance. (Aoi, Claus. 10 ] 
Edw.II.m.9.) * 

On March 1, 1827, soon after the acces- 
sion of Edward III., he is mentioned as 
clerk of the Privy Seal (Hot. Pari. ii. 440), 
and on the 8th of that month he was ap- 
pointed custos of the House of Converts 
for life, an office which had been filled hy 
Ids brother William. Eichard resigned it 
on June 7, 1339. {Mot Pat. p. 1, m. 13 & 
m. 10.) 

The chancellorship of the church of 
Sidisbury was added to his ecclesiastical 
pxefermente on July 16, 1329; and as his 
successor in this dignity was collated on 
April 19, 1340, the vacancy was pro- 
baoly occadoned by his death. (Le Neve, 
216.) 

AYSCO0EE, William. The Ayscoghes 
were a very old Lincolnshire family, and 
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the. desoendants. of. the ju^e for more 
]than two c^ntufies resided at £elsey in that 
county, seveml of them filling the office of 
sheriff. WiUifun' Ayi^he's name amars 
among the advocates recorded in the Year 
Books firom Michaelmas 1420. In about 
eight years he was called to the degree of 
the coi^ and was raised to the bench as a 
justice of the Common Pleas two years 
afterwards, on April 17, 1440, 18 Hfenry VI. 
This rapid advance he represented in a peti* 
tion to the king as a gnevanoe, complain* 
ing that ^ or he had ben fully two yere in 
that office at the barre [of sexjeant] he was 
called by your heghnes unto the benche and 
made justice, by which makyng justice all 
his winnings that he sholde have hade in 
the said office of seijeant, and idle the 
fees that he h^ in England weere and be 
cessed and expired to his grete empovryssh- 
yng,^ for they weere the grete substance 
of his Ijvelode.’ He therefore prayed, as 
he was ‘ the porest of alle youre justices,’ 
that the king would grant him for hU life 
certain tenements he specified of the value 
of 25/. 12s. lOd. a year. He sat in the court 
for sixteen years, the last fine levied before 
him being "dated at Midsummer 1454, 32 
Henry Vl. (J)t(ffdale*s Ori^, 46.) 

His son married Margaret, the daughter 
and heir of John Talboys, Esq., of Nuthall, 
Nottinghamshire. 

AT8HT0H, Nicholas, belonged to a 
! branch of the ancient and knightly family 
I of Ayshton, or Assheton, in Lancashire, 
j lie was created a serjeant-at-law in Fe- 
i bruary 1443, 21 Henry VI,, and a judge 
I of the Common Pleas about Trinity Term 
'1444. Hisjudicial career extended through 
the remainder of Henry’s reign, and tne 
first four years and a half of that of Ed- 
ward IV., the last fine levied before him 
being on I^ebruary 3, 1466, (Dugdak's Grig, 

1^-) Z.7 9^C. 
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. BAAXiVH, or BALVV, John he, was a ; forfeited all his lands* On the accession of 
baron, whose estates were in the counties ' Henry III. he j^turned to his duty, and 
^Gloucester, Hereford, and Wilts. He was was reinstated in his possessions. (BU. 
descended firom Hameline de Baiun, who Claus, i. 278, 280, 311.) In 9 Henry HI. 
came into England with the Conqueror, he was placed on the list of the justices 
and built the castle of Abergavenny. Eegi- itinerant for the county of Gloucester, 
nsld, the father of John, in the reign of {Ibid. ii. 76.) On his death, in 1235, his son 
Httsxy IL made a fine, with Geoffrey Fits- John paid 100/* ^ for his reliefi and did 
Ace and Agnes his wife, of certain lands homage for his inheritance. (Excerpt, e 
which had belonged to the said Hameline, Eot> i* 276.) Another son, Walter, 
for tilie performance of which the sod paid succeeded Us brother in 3 Edward 1. (Abb. 
a, fine to the Idiiff of one hundredmarks and Pot, Grig, i. 24*) 

«;piilfreyin9 John. (Sot.deFm,m.) In BAALTO, or BAITO, Roqee he (who 
lif John he accompanied tte king to Ire- was probably of another branch of the 
land (Noe. de Ptofmo^ 189), but afterwards same family), was also one of the juatic^ 
joined in tiie wars against his sovereign and itinerant in 9 Hemy IIL, being appomted 
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forHumpaiUm. b next year 1 m dted, 
«nd waa St thsttiins conmerferuiaeoiaily. 
(iiSLCtow. 1176^01.) . , .. 

BASnrOIOV, WnLiAX, denred bis 
nttme firom & place so called in Nor^um- 
berland, where his ancestors are said to 
have resided from the Conquest. His father 
was Sir John Babington, of East Bridge- 
ford, Notts, and his mother was Benedicts, 
daughter and heir of Simon Ward, of Cam- 
bridgeshire. They had one daughter and 
fiye sons, the elder of whom, Thomas, ob- 
tained by marriage the rich manors of 
Dethidc and Leachurch in Derbyshire, and 
several other richr possessions, which re- 
mained in the hands of his posterity until 
1686, when Anthony Babin^on was at- 
taints for high treason, and nis enonnous 
patrimony passed to a brother, who dissipated 
the whole. Another branch of this part of 
the family settled at Bothley Temple in 
Leicestershire. 

William was the second son of Sir John; 
and by his marriage with Margery, daughter 
and heir of Sir Peter Martel, of Chilwell, 
Notts, acquired that and other considerable 
property. He pursued the study of the law, 
andon Janua^l6, 1414,1 Henry V., he was 
constituted the king’s attorney, an office 
which in those times was inferior to that of 
a serieant-at-law, as we find him sum- 
moned on July 11, 1415, to take upon 
himself the latter degree. 

He and some others neg^lecting to obey 
the mandate, and there being then an in- 
sufficiency of seijeants to cany on the 
business of the courts, complaint was made 
in the parliament of November 1417, which 
issued an order that they should, under a 
great penalty, immediately take upon them- 
selves the degree. Upon their promise of 
obedience they had a respite till the fol- 
lowing Trinity Term. (Bat. Pari iv. 107.) 
From that time his name f^quently occurs 
in the Year Books tilU November 4, 1410, 
when he was aj^inted chief baron of the 
Exchequer, ''^ile he held this office he 
was placed on the bench of the Common 
Pleas also, on June 3^ 1420, holding both 
places together till May 5, 1423, when he 
was^ adviced by Henry VI. to the chief 
justiceship of the Common Pleas, and held 
the preridenby of that [court for thirteen 
years, retirmg on February 0, 1486. He 
survived his rerignation for nineteen years ; 
and dying in 1466, 33 Henry VI., he was 
buried at Lehton Priory in his native 
county. 

The B^orts show his active attention to 
his legal duties, and tradition roeaks of his 
godly life and conversation. His piety is 
evidenced by his founding a chantry for 
two chaplains at the altar of St. Catherine, 
in the church at Thurgarton in Notts ; and 
by endowing the chantry of Babin^on in 
FistorOi, in the same county, with several 


houses and Mits. (OA Agdib 
1^208.) ^ ^ - 

He left two sons and a daughter, tet Ms 
branch of the ffiuuly, part whiim 
settled at Kiddington m Oxfofedshiir^'has 
been loi^ extinct. 

BACON, John, had almost always the 
title of Clericus Regis affixed to his name 
before he was raised to the bench. He held 
the office of ^custos rotulorum et brevium 
de banco’ certainly from, if not before, 
May 1288, 16 Edward I. ; for among the 
indentures in the treasury of tiie Exchequer 
is one of that date, the earliest existing in- 
strument of the sort, acknowledging the 
delivery by him of certain ^ j^es fimum ’ 
to the treasurer and chamberlains. These 
are renewed at various intervals till 1 Ed- 
ward II. (Cal. Exch. iii. 00-1129 ^ 
the third year he was directed to have a 
counter-roll of all pleas. The custody of 
Ledes Castle in Kent was committed to him 
in 10 Edward I. (Alh. Eat. Or^. i, 66); 
and two years before he is mentioned as one 
of the executors of Queen Eleanor, the 
record calling him ^attorney.’ (Datum’s 
Issm EoU, 08.) His name aj^ars ^ong 
the advocates in the Year ^&)ok in the 
earlier yeai's of Edward H.; and in the 
sixth year, on February 10, 1313, he was 
advanced to the bench of that court, in 
which he had so long been an officer; and 
he continued a judge there till October 16, 
1320, when John de Stonore was appointed 
in his place. (Cal. Eat. Pat. 70, 88.) 

In 2l Edward I. he received permission 
to inclose a certain way in Heston in Suffolk 
(Cal. Eat. Pat. 66) ; and in 0 Edward H. 
he certihed as having possessions in the 
townships of Shouldham in Norfolk, and 
of Hemingston, Cleydon, and Akenham, in 
Suffolk. (Pari Writs, ii. p. ii. 464.) 

BACON, Thomas, there can be little 
doubt, was of the same family as that from 
which Sir Nicholas Bacon and Lord Ve- 
rukm sprang. In 0 Edward II., 131& he 
was certified^as holding property in Stiffk^, 
Baconsthorpe, and other places in Norfolk, 
which formed part of the possessions of 
those eminent individuals. He was perhaps 
the Thomas Bacon, son of Sir Roger Bacon, 
of Baconsthorpe, on whom that knight 
settled lands in Isbenham, &c., on his mar- 
riage with Johanna, daughter of Roger 4^ 
Antringham, in 8 Edward IH.; but the 
Bacons were even then so numerous that 
the different branches can scarcely be dis- 
tixi^shed. 

Thomas is named in the Year Books of« 
IBdvmrd HI. both before and after he was a 
judge. He was raised to that dignity in thc^ 
Common Pleas on September 30. 1329, and 
received the honour of knightnood. He 
was removed into the King’s Bench oh 
January 28, 1332, and he does not seem to 
have exercised his judidal functions afleb 
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10 Edward III., 1886 ; but if he were the 
eon of Sir Boger, ae above suggested, he 
was still alive in 1359. (Par/. WHfs, ii. p. 
ii, 803; Duydak's Orig. 102; Bot, Pari u. 
68, 447; Abb. Mot. Orig. ii. 99, 109.) 

BACON, Nicholas. The lineage of this 
family, so eminent in philosophy, literature, 
and law, has been traced up to one Grim* 
baldus, a landed proprietor in Normandy, 
who accompanied his relative William, Earl 
Warren, into England at the time of the 
Conquest^ and settled at Letheringset in 
Norfolk. One of his great-grandsons in 
the reign of Richard I. first called himself 
Bacon, an Anglo-S^on word signifying ^ of 
the beechen tree,* in allusion to which he 
bore for his arms argent, a beech-tree 
prop^. The family widely extended itself 
over Norfolk and Suffolk, holding consider- 
able estates in the latter county, among 
which Monks Bradfield and Hesset belonged 
to the immediate ancestor of the lord keeper. 
The two last-named judges, John and 
Thomas Bacon, doubtless came from the 
same stock, both having property in these 
two counties. 

Nicholas Bacon was the second son of 
Robert Bacon', of Brinkston in Suffolk, by 
Isabel, the daughter of John Cage, of Pa- 
kenham in the same county, itis father, 
who held the office of sheep reeve to the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury 
(Masters's Coi*p. Christi Coll 220), had four 
other children, two sons and two daughters. 
Thomas, the elder of the two sons, died 
without issue ; and James, the younger, was 
a salter in the city of London, of which he 
became an alderman, and served the office 
of sheriff in 1560. (Machgn's Diarg, 280, 
389.) 

Fuller (Worthies^ iL 334) says that Ni- 
cholas was bom not far from the abbey, 
meaning, no doubt, his father's residence at 
Brinkston ; but most other writers fix the 
place of his birth at Chislehurst in Kent, , 
and the date about 1609. He was sent | 
very early to Corpus Christi (Benet) Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was one of the 
Bible clerks, and proceeded A.B. about 1527. 
At the university he formed that intimacy 
with Sir William Cecil which, afterwards 
riveted by their union with two sisters, 
lasted throughout their lives.* On leaving 
college he pursued his studies at Paris, 
where he remained till 1532, in which par 
ho was admitted a student at Gray’s Inn. 
He was called to the bar in the following 
yew, and was made an ancient in 15J10, that 
office being distinct from the grade of a 
bencher, to which he did not arrive till 
BiRO. In 1552 he held the office of its 
treasurer. That his name does not appear 
^ as an advocate in any of the reported cases 
#may be accounted for by his holding the 
, office of solicitor to the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, to which he was appointed in 1537. 
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In 1540 he is montionbd as the first of the 
three commissioners to accept the surren- 
der of the collegiate church of Southwell 
(Mgmer, xiv. 674, 701) ; and in the same 
year he is styled solicitor for the university 
of Cambridge. His name appears os * stu- 
diant of the lawe,’ receiving one shilling a 
quarter in the accounts of the king's trea- 
surer, during the first three years of Ed- 
ward VI, (Trevelyan Papers)^ which seems 
to have been a customary fee to the de- 
pendents of the court. 

One of the projects which the king had 
at heart on the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in 1539 was the foundation of a 
house for the study of the civil law and the 
formation of young statesmen. A scheme 
was prepared by Bacon, but the lavish ex- 
travagance of itenry having exhausted the 
means which the monastic lands were to 
supply, this noble design died in its birth, 
not, however, without securing the royal 
favour to Bacon, whose abilities had been 
manifested in the composition. In 1545 
he liad a grant of the manors of Redgrave, 
Bottesdale, and Gillingham, in Suffolk, 
which had belonged to trie monastery of St. 
Edmundsbury; and in the following year 
he was promoted to the office of attorney 
to the Couil of Wards, his patent for whicli 
was renewed in 1547, on the accession of 
Edward VI. 

During Edward’s reign. Bacon purchased 
the estate of Gorham, which had belonged 
to St. Alban’s abbey, where he fixed his 
residence, and seeing that all rule and 
authority in the town of St. Albans was 
overthrown with the fall of the abbot, he 
obtained a charter for its incorporation in 
1553, being himself nominated high steward. 
(Neiomne's Si Albans^ 481.) 

The accession of Queen Mary made no 
change in his offi(;ial position ; but he was 
so well known to be strongly affected to the 
reformed doctrines that Queen Elizabeth 
immediately selected him as her principal 
legal minister. On December 22, 1568, little 
moi’e than a month after Queen Mary’s 
death, he was knighted, and the Great Seal 
was placed in his hands as lord keeper. 
What was the precise difference between 
the two offices ot lord keeper and lord chan- 
cellor few could explain, as the powers of 
both were apparently the same. Doubts/ 
however, having been raised on the subject, 
it was deemed expedient to put an end to 
them in the second parliament of this reign, 
by passing an act declaring that the keeper 
of the Great Seal always had, and thence- 
forth should have, the same rights and 
powers 08 if he were lord chancellor. (St. 5 
^/^ch.l8.) 

In the first parliament, which met on 
January 26, 1659, Bacon contented himself 
I with procuring an act for the recognition of 
Queen Elizabeth’s title, without repealing 
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the statute by which she had been declared 
illegitimate, upon the maxim that the crovm 
purged all detects, and ‘chiising,’ as David 
idoyd observes, * the closure of a festered 
wound more prudent than the opening of 
it/ Bills for the restoration of the queen’s 
supremacy, and for the adoption of a re- 
formed liturgy, having been then intro- 
duced, the queen commanded a conference 
to be held at Westminster, under the super- 
intendence of the lord keeper as moderator, 
to settle some of the controverted points ; 
at which a certain number of bishops and 
learned men were appointed to argue on 
each side. Those of the popish party, how- 
ever, refusing to be bound by the regula- 
tions which had been made, no discussion 
took place, and the bills, after considerable 
debate in the two houses, were passed in 
both. 

Through the- influence of the Earl of 
Leicester, whose dislike to him is evident 
from some letters in the State Paper Office 
{Cal, [1647], 236, 237), he was charged 
with assisting John Hales in the composi- 
tion of a bo<% showing that the succession 
of the crown on the death of the queen 
would devolve on the house of Suflblk. 
Nothing could be more offensive to Eliza- 
beth than any interference in a question 
upon which she was notoriously jealous, 
and the known prudence of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon mi^ht well raise a doubt whether 
he so far tailed in his usual caution as to 
meddle in so dangerous a matter. It is 
said, however, that the queen believed the 
charge, and not only forbade him the court, 
but oven offered the Seal to Justice An- 
thony Bravrne, and that Sir William Cecil 
had some difficulty in persuading her ma- 
jesty to restore Sir Nicholas to her good 
graces. Some presumption of the truth of 
the story is afforded by the following facts. 
On October 25, 1666, the queen ^under- 
standing the lord keeper’s slow amendment ’ 
(which looks very like a politic excuse), 
appointed Sir Robert Gatlin, lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, to execute 
the office of lord keeper in parliament. 
(Pari, Hist, i. 708.) In the same year An- 
thony Browne was knighted, an honour 
seldom bestowed by Queen Elizabeth on 
her puisne judges; and in that session 
there was much discussion about the suc- 
cession and the queen’s marriage. 

The queen’s confidence, with this slight 
interruption, was never withdrawn from 
him ; and to the end of his life he enjoyed 
her favour so much that ho even ventured 
sometimes to advise her in the form of a 
joke. When the queen asked him his opi- 
mon of one of the monopoly licences, which 
were then so obnoxiously obtained, he 
answered, Would you have me speak truth, 
madam P lacentid omnes deteriorea mmua,^ 
He knew also how to gratify her majesty 
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by a happy repi^ee. When she remarked 
on one of her visits to his mansion, that it 
was too littie for him, he answered, * No, 
n^am,^ it i^ou that have made me too 
big for it’ The queen took great delight 
in the early wit of Sir Nicholas’s illustrious 
son Francis, whom she called ' her young 
lord keeper.’ The great corpulency which 
oppressed him in ^ latter years was a 
subject with which, in {[ood-humoured 
raillery, she would banter mm, saying that 
< his som lodged well ; ’ and he would not 
hesitate to make this inflrmify an excuse 
for writing to her, instead of paying his 
personal respects, expressing himself thus: 

* Oh 1 madam, not want of a willing hart 
and mynd, but an unhable and unweildy 
body is the onlie cause of this.’ {Cai. St, 
Pa^s [1647], 666.) 

bo burthensome was this increase of his 
size to him that he could not walk from 
one court to the other without suffering, 
and when ho took his seat it was the custom 
for the lawyers to refrain from pleading till 
he gave the signal with his staff. It w^ 
to wis infirmity he alluded when he said 
to a certain nimblc-wittcd counsellor who ’ 
interrupted him often, * There is a great 
difference betwixt you and me ; it is a pain 
to me to speak, and a pain to you to hold 
your peace.’ In hearing the cases in Chan- 
cery and the Star Chamber he was re- 
markable for his patience, always saying, 

^ Let us stay a little, and we shall have 
done the sooner; ’ and his judgments were 
distinguished by soundness and modera- 
tion. 

Sir Nicholas’s death took place at York 
House, on February 20, 1679, after hold- 
ing the Great Seal for above twenty years. 
His remains were deposited under a noble 
monument erected by himself in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with an inscription penned by 
tlie famous George Buchanan. 

All writers concur in their estimate of 
his character, which may be summed up 
by what Camden (in Kennetf ii. 472) says 
of him : * lie was a man of a gross body, 
but of great acuteness of wit, of singular 
wisdom, of great eloquence, of an excellent 
memory, and a pillar, as it were, of the 
privy council.’ David Lloyd (^ate IFor- 
thieSf 472) is equally eulogistic, but his 
conclusion, ‘ he was, in a word, a father of 
his country, and of Sir Francis Bacon,’ 
savours something of a bathos. In his 
motto, ' Mediocria firma,’ may be seen the 
modesty of his nature, to which no doubt 
may be attributed his long continuance in 
his position, unbanned, and almost un- 
touched, by the assaults of envy or jealous 
rivalry. 

His residence in London, before he became 
lord ke^r, was at Bacon House in Noble 
Street, Foster Lane, wUch he built, ftnd 
afterwards in York House, near Charing 
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Oroes; whicli belonged to the Archbiehopa of 
York, and stood on the site of the streets 
now known by the name and title of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to whom it 
was subsequently granted. The Cursitor’a 
Office in Chancery Lane was erected by him, 
and he founded a fiee grammar school at 
Kedgrave, allotting 30/. a year for its sup- 
port, and settling 20/. a year for the main- 
tenance of six scholarships in Corpus Chrisli 
College, to be chosen out of that school. 
Towards building the chapel to this college, 
the plaee of his education, he was so liberal 
a contributor that the society presented him 
with a silver mazer the year before his 
death. To the library fdso of his university 
lie was a ^at benefactor, and his merits 
were so highly esteemed there that eulo- 
gistic verses were published to his memory. 

Sir Nicholas married twice. Uis diet 
wife was Jane, daughter of William Fern- 
ley, of West Cretingin Suffolk, Esq., whose 
sister had married Sir Thomas Gresham. 
By her he had a familv of three sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, of Bedgrave, was the first 
person whom King James advanced to the 
dignity of baronet, on the institution of the 
Older in 1011 ; and the title has continued 
uninterruptedly in his descendants to the 
present time. A second baronetcy, granted 
in 1027 to Sir Butts Bacon, of Mildenhall 
in Sufiblk, the fifth son of the first baronet, 
became united to that of Redgrave in 1756; 
and a third baronetcy, granted in 1001 to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, of Gillingham, a grand- 
son of the first baronet, expired for wont of 
issue in 1085. 

The date of the death of the lord keeper’s 
fimt wife does not appear, hut his marriage 
with the second must have taken place j 
some time before he received the Great j 
Seal. She was Anne, daughter of Sir ! 
Anthony Cooke, of Giddy Hall, Essex, and 
sister of the wife of Sir William Cecil, 
iifterwards the renowned Ijord Burleigh. 
Her father, the learned and pious preceptor 
of Edward VI., had given to all his 
daughters a scholastic education ; some of 
the fruits of which, in Lady Bacon, were 
her translations of twenty-five sermons 
from the Italian of Bemardine Achine, 
published in 1550, and of Bishop Jewell’s 
Latin Apology for the Church of England, 
published in 1664. Her children by the 
lord keeper were Anthony and Francis, 
and to her early instructions ma^ doubt- 
less be attributed some of that eminence to 
which they both attained; the former in 
the short life to which be was limited, 
for he died early ; the latter, not only in 
his own time and in his own country, but 
for all agea and throughout the civilised 
world. 

BACON, Fkancis (Lord Vbrtjiam, Vis- 
CORST St. Albaks). No uster interpre- 
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tation of a man’s transactions, no better 
explanation of his policy, can be found thau 
that which his own letters furnish ; and in 
the following sketch those of Bacon have 
been carefully used in o:^er to form an 
impartial and unbiassed judgment of his 
reiU character. His letters have been 
collected in the edition of his works by 
Mr. Basil Montagu, and to that edition 
the references ore made. 

Francis Bacon was bom at York House 
in the Strand on January 22, 1500-1, when 
his father. Sir Nicholas, had been lord 
keeper of the Great Seal for two ^ears. 
His mother, Sir Nicholas’s second wife, to 
whose early instructions the future philo- 
sopher owed much of his celebrity, was 
Anne, one of the five daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, tutor of Edward VI., 
another of whom was Mildred, the second 
wife of Sir William Cecil, soon after 
ennobled by the title of Lord Burleigh. 
Anthony and Francis were the only issue^ 
of this union. 

As no person has claimed the honour of 
being Francis Bacon’s early instructor, it is 
to be presumed that he spent the first 
twelve years of his life at home, where, 
besides the tuition he received from his 
accomplished mother, he had all the ad- 
vantage that could he derived from associa- 
tion with the great and learned men who 
frequented his father’s house. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s occasional visits to Gorham- 
hury, she is said to have been so pleased . 
with his readiness that she called him her 
yonuir lord keeper ; and bis answer to her 
question how old he was, ‘Two years 
younger than your majesty’s happy reign,’ 
IS somewhat too easily accepted as a proof 
of his early wit. 

When little more than twelve years old 
he was sent with bis brother Anthony to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, then presided 
over by Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archr- 
bishop of Canterbury. By the master's 
hooka, the account with him he^an on April 
5, 1573, hut he was not matnculated till 
June 10; and according to the same 
account he paid for sizings up to Christmas 
1575. {Bmish Mag. xxxiii. 444.) It is 
stated that he left the university from dis- 
gust at the system of education then adopted 
there, and which remained without much 
alteration to the days of Milton; hut it 
seems unlikely that his father should have 
been induced to listen to such an objection 
from a hoy not yet sixteen. His re- 
moval was probably caused by other plana 
being formed by him, which hod diplomacy 
for their object; for in the course of the 
next year he went to France with Sir 
Amyas Paulet, our ambassador there. Sir 
Amyas having occasion to send to England, 
I entrusted Bacon with the mission ; and the 
queen is said to have expressed her appro- 
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balion of the manner in which the youth- 
ful messengper performed the duty. After 
imending not quite two years and a half in 
Kance^ during which his journeys into the 
interior seem to have been only those in 
which he accompanied Sir Amyas as his 
^companion/ his fiither’s death in February 
1676-^ caused him to be suddenly sum- 
moned home from Paris. 

At this period he was just turned eigh- 
teen; and, as the youngest of a largo 
ihmily, the provision that came to his share 
was not suiBcient for his maintenance 
without some aid from his own exertions, 
lie natur^ly selected the law for his pro- 
fession, and entered himself at Gray’s Inn, 
as his father had done before him. The 
date of his entry is uncertain, but in a 
questionable MS. of the society it is stated 
to be November 1576; and, although at 
that date he was either gone or goin^ to 
Paris, it is possible that his father might 
have entered him previous to his departure; 
but he could not have kept his terms, or 
began his studies, till his return in March 
1678. 

Shortly afterwards he made some suit 
to his uncle Lord Burleigh, the precise 
nature of which, from the involved lan- 
guage in which he urged it in two letters 
addressed to his uncle and aunt (Sept. 10, 
1580; WorhSf xii. 471), it is difficult to 
unravel. It was evidently connected ^th 
the law, and required the queen’s approval: 
but his request being, as no acknowledges, 
^rare and unaccustomed,’ and one which 
might he deemed ^indiscreet and un- 
advised,’ it will not excite much wonder if 
a youth not yet twenty should have failed 
in, his application. It has been supposed 
that a letter without date, which Montagu 
extracts from the ^ Cabala ’ ( Worke, xii. 7), 
thanking Burleigh for his intercession with 
the queen on his behalf, was written in the 
next month after this application. But, 
adverting to the fact that he was then a 
minor, and to the contents of his subse- 
quent letters to his uncle, it seems to be- 
long to a much later date, speaking as it 
does of the queen having ^ appropriated him 
to her service,’ and of * her princely liber- 
ality,’ of which there are no signs at this 
time, nor were there for a long time after. 

He was called to the bar on June 27, 
1582, and on February 10, 1586, there is an 
order that ho ^may have place with the 
readers at the readers’ table, but not to 
have any voice in pension, nor to win 
ancienty of any that is his ancient, or shall 
read before him.’ {Lamdoxonc 61, art. 
0.) To a copy of this order some notes of 
Lord Burleigh are appended, being memo- 
randa of the successive favours shown by 
the inn to Bacon. These are — 1. That he 
had a ^special admittance to be out of 
commons, sending for beer, bread, and 
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wine;’ which, if he was entered In 1678^ 
might be because he was going abroad, 2. 
^Admitted to the Grad. Sop., whereby he 
hath won ancienty of 40, oeing bar. of 3 
years continuance;’ which is perhaps ex- 
plained by the next. 3. ^ Utter barrister 
upon three years study;’ by which he 
would attain seniority over those who were 
not to be called till their full term of five or 
seven years’ study had expired. 4. ^Ad- 
mitted to the high table where none ore but 
readers.’ None of these memoranda have 
any date ; but the last refers to tbe order of 
February 1686, which proves he was then 
made a beneber. 

For this early call to the bench he was 
apparently indebted to Lord Burleigh, who 
was himself a member of the inn. He 
evidently refers to it in a letter to his 
lordship" in the following May, when speak- 
ing of * a late motion of mine own,’ wherein 
‘1 sought an ease in coming within bps,’ 
meaning simply within the bar of his inn, 
which he calls in his letter * not any ex- 
traordinary or singular note of favour. He 
then alludes to some repoiis to his prejudice, 
upon which his lordsliip had admonished 
him. ( Worksy xii. 473.) He entered parlia- 
ment for the first time in November 1584, 
as member for Molcombe Regis, but little 
record of the proceedings remains. In the 
next parliament, of October 1586, he sat 
for Taunton, and was Vehement against 
the Queen of Scots,* joining in the general 
demand for her immediate execution ; but 
he does not appear to have taken any other 
active part in the business of the session. 
{Pari Hid, i. 837.) 

In Lent 1688 ho was elected reader, 
and double reader in Lent 16(X), when his 
reading was on ^The Statute of Uses,’ 
which was not published till seventeen 
years after his death. In the meantime, 
however, he hod been actively employed in 
improving and ornamenting the premises of 
the society ; and various sums were allowed 
to him for planting the gardens, &c. {Ihig^ 
daUn Orifj, 273.) He took also a promi- 
ment part in promoting those dramatic 
entertainments for which the society was 
famous, and with the performance of which 
the queen was so much gratified. 

Soon after this his uncle procured for 
him a grant of the reversion of the registrar- 
ship of the Star Chamber, an office worth 
1,600/. a year, which ‘ mended his prospect, 
but did not fill his bam,’ as be truly said ; 
for be had to wait nearly twenty years for 
the vacancy. {Works^ xii. 142.) It is 
evident that during this time he was not 
getting on in his profession ; for none of 
the reporters as yet mention his name. In 
a letter to his mother, dated February 
18, 1691-2 {Divon, 30), ho applies to Lord 
Burleigh for the wardship of Alderman 
Hayward’s son; and in another application 
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to his loiddiiipi later in the same year 
( Worhsj adi. 6), he says he was ^ one and 
thirty years* old, and threatens his 
lordship will not carry him on/ to sell his 
inheritance and purchase some office of gain 
that shall be executed by deputy, and so 
* become a sorry bookmaker.’ Though his 
views were afterwards altered, his petitions 
do not seem at this time to aim at any 
active legal place ; for he says, < I confess 
that 1 have as vast contemplative ends as 1 1 
have moderate civil ends, for I have taken 
all knowled^ to be my province.’ Ilis ■ 
suit not receiving bo much encouragement 
from his uncle as he hoped, he applied to 
liis cousin. Sir Hobert Cecil, to press it. 
At last Lord Burleigh, in September 159^, 
tells him that be had induced the lord 
keeper (Puckering^), who bad been required 
by the queen to give to her the names of 
divers lawyers to be preferred, to put him 
down as a meet man, out not equal to Bro- 
grave and Branthwait, two other barristers 
whom Puckering specially recommended. 
{Works, xii. 72.) 

In the parliament of February 1589 be 
represented Liverpool, and busied himself 
in pix)moting the supply, being appointed to 
confer with the queen’s learned counsel 
thereon. So in the, next parliament, in 
February 1593, being then member for 
Middlesex, be supported the motion of his 
cousin Sir Robert Cecil to the same pur- 
port {Park Hist i. 855, 881) ; but on a 
subsequent day he lost the credit be bad 
gained, by objecting to the course proposed 
for its collection. Discovering his indis- ^ 
cretion, in the remaining debates, which 
continued for nearly three weeks, he had 
the prudence to be silent. For this inter- 
ference he so deeply incurred the queen’s 
displeasure that it had not subsided when 
he received Lord Burleigh’s favourable 
note, nor till some time after. (Works, 

xii. 28, xiii. 275.) 

In April 1593 Sir Gilbert Gerard, thq 
master of the Rolls, died ; and though this 
place was destined for Sir Thomas Egerton, 
it was kept vacant till bis successor as 
attomey-generfd was determined on. The 
list of lawyers to be preferred, which the 
lord keeper had been required to give, bad 
no doubt reference to this vacancy; for 
though Sir Edward Coke, as solicitor- 
general, had the first claim to the succession. 
It is evident that efforts were making to set 
aside his just pretensions. Bacon put him- 
self forward as Coke’s opponent (Works, 

xiii. 77), endeavouring to break through 
the accustomed routine; hut, as he was 
then only a young man, and had not yet 
acquired any reputation either as a lawyer 
X)r as a writer, it is difficult to understand 
on what his claims to an office which had 
been lately increasing in importance were 
founded. He could not expect that his 
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legal descent would alone avail him, and 
his parliamentaiy character had been lately 
damaged, so that his principal dependence 
must have been on the influence of his 
friends at court. There, in addition to Lord 
Burleigh and his son, he had enlisted the 
Earl of Essex in his cause. 

The earl became his most strenuous ad- 
vocate. IBs letters show that both he and 
the lord treasurer were zealous pleaders for 
him; for the queen was strongly prejudiced 
against him, telling them that none but 
they thought him fit for the place. It is 
grievous to he obliged to add that Bacon’s 
letters betray an underhand endeavour to 
impede Coke's success h}' depreciating his 
abilities, and nicknaming him the ‘Iluddler.’" 
(Works, xiii. 74, 75.) History may be 
searched in vain for an earlier example of 
such degrading solicitation for legal honours, 
and for such imwortliy attempts to decry 
a rival ; and it is to he lamented that almost 
all Bacon's future struggles for advance- 
ment were sullied by the same unprincipled 
accompaniments. Coke, however, could not 
with decency be passed over. He received 
the appointment on April 10, 1594 ; and in 
filling up the office of solicitor-general, 
which ho vacated, a longer delay inter- 
vened, and a similar disappointment awaited 
Bacon. 

This vacancy lasted from April 10, 1694, 
to November 6, 1595, a period of nineteen 
months. Bacon exerted every effort to get 
the place, in letters to Lord Burleigh and 
his son ( Works, xii. 3, 475, xiii. 78, 86), 
to Lord Keeper Puckering (xiii. 51, 50), 
and to the Earl of Essex, to whom he says 
in one of them, ^The objections to my 
competitors your lordship knoweth partly ; 

I pray spare'them not, not over the queen, 
hut to the great ones, to show your con- 
fidence and work their distrust.’ (xiii. 77, 
79, 82.) Notwithstanding the intercessions 
of the earl and some others of his friends, 
and his own petitions and new year’s gifts 
to the queen, both of which she refused to 
receive, she was so disgusted by his per- 
tinacity that she said if he ^continued in 
this manner she would seek all England 
rather than take him’ (xii. 109, 160, 
xiii. 73, 81, 83); and in the end the 
office was given to Sir Thomas Fleming, 
llacon was precluded from complainiuff of 
this appointment ; for in a letter to the lord 
keeper, writen in the previous July, he had 
said, her majesty settle her choice upon 
an able man, such a one as Mr. Serjeant 
Fleming, 1 will make no means to alter it.’ 
(xiii. 66.) 

During this contest the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon him by the 
university of Cambridge, on July 27, 1694 ; 
and at the end of it, Essex, attributing to 
himself Bacon’s want of sueem, gave himi 
as some compensation for bis disappoint-^ 
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ment, an astate at Twickenham^ which 
was afterwards sold for 1,800/. (vi. 249.) 
Lord Burleigh’s ' constant and serious en- 
deavours to nave him solicitor* he grate- 
fully acknowledges ; but in the same letter 
complains that his lordship does not enmlo^ 
him in his profession in any services oi his 
own. {Works, The aueen, pro- 

bably through Lord Burleigh’s interest, 
gave him, in July 1696, 60 acres in Zelwood 
Forest, and in November she granted him 
the reversion of Twickenham Park. . 

In May 1606 Egerton was made lord 
keeper, but os he still retained the master- 
ship of the Kolls, no vacancy immediately 
occurred in that office. iWon apj^lied 
urgently and unsuccessfully for it (I)ivon, 
388); and Coke and Fleming probably 
did not aspire to it, os they were common 
lawyers. They’ remained in their respec- 
tive posts dunng the rest of the reign, so 
that there was no opportunity for any 
further intrigue ; and Bacon was obliged to 
content himself with receiving occasional 
^nmloyment in the service of the queen. 

He has been represented as the first who 
held the office of queen’s or king’s counsel, 
distinct from the usual law officers; but 
that he had any special warrant for that 
purpose from Queen Elizabeth there is no 
evidence whatever from any existing record, 
Montagu and Macaulay say that he was so 
appointed in 1690; but the preceding facts 
sufficiently prove that it could not have 
been so early; and the precise time at which 
he began to be engaged in the queen’s causes 
still remains in doubt. From his corre- 
spondence it seems probable that he was first 
employed shortlv after Coke became at- 
torney-general, in April 1604, during the 
vtoancy in the office of solicitor. There is 
a mysterious expression in a letter to the 
queen, dated July 20, 1694, which may 
probably refer to the royal promise so to 
use him — * a gracious vail, it pleased your 
majesty to give me.’ ( Works, xiii. 81.) 
The undated letter to Lord Burleigh, al- 
ready mentioned, apparently written about 
this time, seems also to allude to it. Bacon 
says in it that it is an exceeding comfort 
and encouragement to him, ^putting him- 
self in the way of her majesty’s service,’ 
and ^seeing ithad pleased her majesty. . . . 
to vouchsafe to appropriate me unto her 
service.’ While engaged in his application 
for the solicitorship, he writes to Foulk 
Grevil, ‘Her majesty had by set speech 
more than once assured me of her intention 
to call me to her service ; which I could 
not understand but of the place I had been 
named to.’ The ^ueen, however, evidently 
had no such meaning ; and it soon appears 
that she merely intended him to hold some 
of her briefs; for Bacon tells his brother 
Anthony, Januaiy 26, 1694-6, that the 
queen, complaining of his pertinacity, says 
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‘she never deals so with any tti with m^^ 
shshathpuXMms over the liar, she hath used 
me in her greatest causes.’ Yet any such 
regular emtfoyment does not seem to be 
consistent with his absenting himself during 
that term, as he tells Lord Burleigh he did, 
in a letter dated in the following March, 
in the latter part of which he adds, ‘ This 
last request 1 find it more necessary for me 
to make, because (though I am glad of her 
majesty’s favour, that I may with more 
ease practise the law, which, percase, I 
may use now and then for my countenance) ; 
et, to spef^ plainly, though perhaps vainly, 
do not think that the orainary practice of 
the law, not serving the queen in place, 
will be admitted for a good account of the 
poor talent that God hath given me.’ 
{Works, xii. 160, 476, xiii. 83.) There is 
mso a letter from Lord Burleigh to Sir 
Eobert Cecil, dated February 14, 1694-5, 
which plainly proves that Bacon was not then 
recognised as a queen’s counsel. His lord- 
ship is advising his son as to some rents to 
be reserved on the nomination of the new 
Bishops of Winchester and Durham, about 
which he had spoken to the attorney- 
general (Coke), who, he savs, complained of 
the want of other counsellors, ‘ seeing ther 
is but one sargeant and no sollicitor ; al- 
ledging that ther ar many weighty causes 
of her majesty to be ordered.’ {Peck's 
Desttl Cur, b. v. 6.) Thus it is clear that 
the queen had not then bestowed on him 
any distinct appointment ; and that the oc- 
casional employment he had for the govern- 
ment was not of such importance as to render 
his absence inconvenient. 

Bacon was engaged in some crown causes 
during the vacancy of the solicitorship; but 
whether ns having the independent manage- 
ment of them, or, as junior barristers are 
now employed, in assistance of the attomey- 
eneral, it is difficult to s^. That he was 
eeirous of producing the former impression 
is evident from two letters to Lord Keeper 
Fuckerin^ in 1694 and 1696, during the 
vacancy, in which he uses it for the purpose 
of being urged in furtherance of his suit. 
Both of them, curiously enough, are dated 
the same dav in each year, September 26, 
In the first, he says, ‘I was minded accord- 
ing to the place of employment, though not 
of offi^, wherein I serve, for my better 
direction, and the advancement of the ser- 
vice, to have acquainted your lordship, now 
before the term^ with such of her majesty’s 
causes as are in mv hands; which cause 
... I find . . . your lordship of your favour 
is willing to use for my good, upon that 
satisfaction you may find in my travels.’ In 
the second he says, ‘ I hope your lordship 
will not be the less sparing in using the ar- 
^ment of my being stumed and prepared 
in the queen’s causes.’ (TToriba, xiii. 63, 
68.) From a letter of his to King James, 
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certainly mitten between July 1606 and 
June 1607, his own opinion as to the time 
,when he was regularly employed may be 
collected ; for in it he urges his ‘nine years’ 
service of the crown,’ which would not 
make it earlier than 1697. (xii. 107.) 

Whatever was the date, it is clear he was 
not a sworn adviser, nor had any patent 
conferring upon him the office of queen’s 
counsel* That he was not so considered 
when, at the^ end of the reign, the names of 
all the existing officers were sent to King 
James for re-appointme'nt, is manifest from 
the omission oi his. His activity and the 
interest of his friends, however, soon got 
this omission remedied, by procuring the 
introduction of his name in a warrant on a 
totally different subject, dated April 21, 
1603, thus: ‘ Where[as] we haveperceaved, 
by a lettre from our*" councell at Whitehall, 
that Francis Bacon, Esq., was one of the 
learned counsell to the late queen, our sister, 
by speciall commandment, and that in the 
warrant granted by us to them for the con- 
tinewance of their places, he is not named, 
we have thought good to allow him in mch 
sort as she did' (Ei/eriofi Papers^ 367.) He 
held this equivocal position for the sixteen 
following months, for it was not till August 
26, 1604, that he obtained a patent formally 
appointing him ‘ consiliarium nostrum ad 
legem, sive unum de consilio nostro erudito 
in lege,’ with such precedence as any other 
learned counsel, or as he had ‘ ratione m'hi 
regii Elizabethae, vel ratione warrant! nos- 
tri ; * and granting a fee of 40/. a year. 
(jRynxer, xvi. 606.) He himself confirms this 
view of his position by stating in one of his 
letters to King James, ‘ You formed me of 
the learned council extraordinary, without 
warrant or fee, a kind of individuum vagum. 
You established me and brought mo into 
ordinary; soon after you placed me so- 
licitor.’ ( WorhSf xii. 402.) 

This discussion is of more importance 
than it at first appears, because the judg- 
ment to be formed of Bacon's conduct in 
pleading against the Earl of Essex before 
the council, and on his trial in Febrnwy 
1601, mainly depends on the question 
w'hether the nature of his employment did 
or did not impose upon him the necessity 
for such appearance. So general was the 
disapprobation it caused that he wrote two 
letters in defence of himself to Sir Bobert 
Cecil and Lord Henry Howard (nearly 
copies of each other) ; and so long did the 
stigma attach to him that he found it ne- 
cessary, nearly three years afterwards, to 
address an elaborate apology for his conduct 
to' the Earl of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. {Works, xii. 168, 171, 246.) 

' His justification is but a lame one, and can 
have satisfied few ; and in pleading the ne- 
cessity of his place as one of the queen’s 
counsel, he forgets that, if his duty was 
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absolute and compulsory, his position must 
have been so notorious that blame would 
not have been imputed, nor exculpation 
needed. 

He was on the closest terms of friendship 
with Essex; the earl had been his most 
energetic advocate in his aspirations to the 
offices of attorney and solicitor general, and 
had even made his success a personal matter 
with the queen ; and when Bacon had been 
disappointed of both the places, Essex 
generously presented him with an estate 
worth 1,800/. All this Bacon is forced 
to acknowledge, but with respect to the 
latter ho asserts, in his apology, that he 
said to the earl, ‘My lord, I see that I 
must be your homager, and hold land of 
your gift ; but do you know the manner of 
doing homage in law ? Always it is with 
a saving of his faith to the king and his 
other lords ; and, therefore, my lord, I can 
be no more yours than I was, and it must 
be with the antient savings ; and if I grow 
to be a rich man, you will give me leave to 
give it back again to some of your unre- 
warded followers.’ The reliance that is to be 
placed on this minute report of a conver- 
sation occurring eight years previously may 
be estimated by the fact, mentioned in the 
same letter, that, notwithstanding this flou- 
rish about pairing back the estate, lie had al- 
ready sold it for 1,800/. In such intimate re- 
lations as existed between the earl and him, 
both gratitude and common decency ought 
to have prevented him from taking any 
active part in the prosecution, unless ab- 
solute necessity compelled him. If there 
was no such necessity, some strong per- 
sonal object must have prompted liim 
‘officiously to intrude himself into the 
business.’ To prove a necessity, it would 
be incumbent on him to show that there 
■was a deficiency of the queen’s ordinary 
legal counsel ; but, besides the attorney and 
solicitor general and Seijeant Yelverton, 
all of whom assisted at the trial, there were 
two other queen’s serjeants, Daniell and 
Drew, wliose services would have fallen 
within the regular course of their duties. 
Even if additional aid was required, there 
was the whole bar to choose from, and the 
name of ‘Nicholas Kempe, counsellor at 
law,’ is actually recorded aa taking some of 
the examinations. {Works, vi. 378, 380.) 
As to Bacon’s services being indispensable, 
he, according to his own showing, held no 
office, but a new and extraordinary appoint- 
ment; and it is a curious fact, that in a 
memorandum for the order of the arraign- 
ment, in Coke’s handwriting, preserved in 
the State Paper Office, Bacons name was 
not proposed in the list of counsel to be re- 
tained. There is, however, a note from the 
lords of the council, written the day be- 
fore the trial, addressed to ‘Mr. Francis 
Bacon, one of her majesty’s counsel 
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learned,’ (JardMa Crim. TriaU^ i, 886.) it is by eufbt pivy oounciUm* 

The non-introduction of hie name in Coke’s (Cbimc. Meg. xrii, "V^atever may 
memorandum is a strong proof that hu haye been the motive mh -the royal donor 
‘ appearance was not a necessary part of his inducing this extraordinary gin, it is 
duty. No precedent could be urged against difficult, under all the attendant circum- 
his refusal, if he had been earnest in his re- stances, to draw an inference favourable to 
sistance ; and if his aid was demanded bj the courtly recipient, 
the council, with the knowledge of his To return, within ten days after the 
connection with the earl, he ought to have appointment of Sir Thomas Egerton, Essex 
felt that they sought rather to degrade wrote to him to have a care of Bacon dur- 
than to advance or honour him. The truth, ing his absence in Spain. (Works, xii. 91.) 
however, peeps out, even in the apology The new lord keeper had always been 
itself, in his avowal that one of his objects friendly to him, and when he was a can- 
was ^to uphold himself in credit and didate for the solicitorship had supplied 
strength with the queen and in another him with observations for the exercise of 
place, that as ' she was constant in her the officer. ^ (Egerton's Life, 166.) Bacon’s 
favours, and made an end where she began,’ crown business no doubt would, with such 
he was resolved to endure his condition 'in patronage, be materially increased, and his 
expectation of better.’ The queen was personal access to the queen become more 
offended at his friendship for Essex, which, frequent. Her majesty even occasionally 
he says, he 'saw would overthrow’ him ; honoured him with her presence at his house 
and consequently he pursued a course by in Twickenham Park, 
which he incurred the contempt of the This advance in favour had the natural 
world, without producing, as the event effect of making him think more highly of 
proved, any advantage for himself. Had his position than the actual nature of his 
te acted a more honourable part, he would employment warranted. That ho was in- 
have obtained the credit, without incurring dined to encroach beyond his province is 
the danger, of Sir Henry Yelverton, who apparently from the scene that occurred in 
refused to plead against his patron Somer- the Court of Exchequer about 1601, when, 
set, and Sir John Walter, who indignantly Bacon having moved for the reseizure of 
rejected a brief against Sir Edward Coke, certain lands, Coke, probably deeming it 
This disposition to undertake anything an interference with nis duties, 'kindled 
with a view to his own advantage is stiU at it,’ and insulting and scornful words 
more manifest in the 'Declaration of the passed between them. Among the rest, 
Treasons of the Earl of Essex,’ published Coke bade him ' not meddle with the 
by him soon after the trial. ( Works, vi. queen’s business,’ and said ho ' was un- 
209.) Though he says that he wrote it at sworn.’ ( Works, vii. 838.) 
the Queen’s command, ' her majesty taking lie had in 1678 been an unsuccessful 
a liking to my pen,’ it is impossible to be- rival of Coke for the favours of Lady 
lieve that he might not have avoided the Hatton ; and the Earl of Essex, with his 
. task. In it he vilifies and blackens the wonted zeal, had been his advocate with 
earl’s character to such an extent that it is both her parents. His disappointment in 
surprising he should so long have associated not obtaining the lady, whose violent temper 
with him without discovering or suspecting had not yet been displayed, no doubt in- 
his criminal intentions ; and it is curious to creased the feeling of jealousy and dislike 
observe that in the 'Apology,’ after the which he already indulged against Coke, 
queen was dead, and when the enemies of and which did not diminish as years rolled 
tiie earl were in rather doubtful odour, ell on. 

the criminal impdlations against him are Whatever reputation Bacon may have 
softened down to ' his misfortune,’ and the acquired among his friends and associates 
designation of traitor converted into 'the by his private studies, he was not yet 
unfortunate earl.* known to the public in bis literary 

Another remarkable circumstance con- character; nor was it till the year 1698 
nected with this conspiracy requires ex- that he made his first appearance as an 
planatiqn. Cateshy, afterwards tmown as author. In it he published his ' Essays,’ 
a principal in the Gunpowder Plot, was which, as it was tne first, so it was, and 
also implicated in this, but succeeded in still remains, the most popular of his works. 
^ obtaining^ pardon by the payment of a Notwithstanding all the professed advan- 
nne of 4,000/. to the queen. By a letter tages he enjoyed from his legal engage- 
mm the council to Mr. Attomoy-Qeneral ments. they did not keep him free from 
Coke, the queen s orders were conveyed to pecuniary pressure. His mother rebuked 
ri? to divide the said fine money among him for his extravagance in 1692 in setting 
Mr. Francis Bacon, Sir Arthur Goiges, up a coach, and in 1694 for keeping super- 
and Captam Oaipenter; and the share fluous horses. (Lixm, 31, 68.) His in- 
appropnated to Bwon was 1,200/. The volvements at length became so great, and 
date of this warrant is August 6, 1601, and his credit so smdl, that he was tdeen in 
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execution end detained in a house in Oole* 
man Street, in September 1598. He wrote 
to Lord Keeper E^rton, complaining that it 
was a breach of privilege, as he was coming 
from the Tower in ^ a service of no mean 
importance’ for the queen. The result of 
his complaint is not stated ; but his letters 
to Mr. Michael Hickes and Lord Cecil show 
that his difficulties were still existing at 
least as late as 1603. (Works, xii. 275, 
278,478,479.) 

In the last two parliaments of Elizabeth 
in 1597 and 1601, he was a frequent speaker 
in support of the queen’s measures ; and in 
the interim he had been rewarded, in 1598, 
with the rectory of Cheltenham and the 
chanelry of Charlton-Kin^. 

No sooner was Queen Elizabeth’s death 
announced than Bacon, instead of waiting 
with a decent and dignified patience for the 
king’s arrival in London, exerted all his in- 
fluence among persons high and low to get 
}iimself favourably mentioned to the new 
monarch. To Mr. Davis he writes, 
commend myself to your love and the well- 
using my name, as well in repressing and 
answering for me, if there be any biting and 
nibbling at it in tW place, as by imprinting 
a good conceit and opinion of me, chiefly in 
tlie king, as otherwise in that court.’ To 
Mr. Foules he writes two letters, *io further 
my being known by good note unto the 
king.’ Dr. Morison, Sir Thomas Challenor, 
and Lord Kinloss were addressed in the 
same degrading style; and the Earl of 
Northumberland fto whom ho volunteered a 
proclamation on tue king’s entry), the Earl 
of Northampton, and even the Earl of 
Southampton, were reminded of his services. 
(Works, xii. 26, 101, 113, 114, xiii. 24,29, 
48, 63, 102, 115.) It must have been a 
severe mortification to him to find that he 
had not been even named among the queen’s 
servants to bo reappointed ; but the efforts 
of his friends were, as already stated, suc- 
cessful in obtaining the warrant issued a 
month afterwards, allowing him as one of 
the learned counsel such sort’ as Queen 
Elizabeth did. 

That at first he was not much encouraged, 
notwithstanding a most fulsome letter to 
the king (Wor&f, xiii. 99), may be judged 
from a fetter in July to Cecil, who was now 
raised to the peerage, wherein he says, * 1 
desire to medale as little as 1 can in the 
king’s causes, his majesty now abounding 
in council;’ ‘my ambition now I shall only 
put upon my pen, whereby 1 shall be abb 
to maintain memory and merit of the timei 
succeeding.’ He, however, accepted the 
‘ prostituted title of knighthood,’ as he calls 
it, with three hundred others, at the coro- 
nation on Jul^ 23, 1603, and assies a 
reasons for doing so, ‘ because of his lat 
disgrace’ (prob&ly another arrest); ‘am 
because I have three new knights in my 
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mess at Gray’s Inn commons ; and because 1 
'lave found out an alderman’s daughter, a 
tan^ome maid to my liking.’ ( Works, xii. 
'78, 279.) This mmd was Alice, one of 
he daughters and co-heirs of Benedict 
Bamham, an alderman of London, whose 
widow had married Sir John Pakin^on, of 
Hampton Lovet, Worcestershire. Bacon’s 
~aarriage with Alice, however, did not take 
dace till three years after, in May 1606, when 
t is stated that the stores of fine raiment 
irew deep into her portion. (Cal St, Papers 
1603], 317.) The alderman had left a 
[arge fortune, the lady’s share in which 
much increased Bacoirs means. 

Bacon penned another voluntary procla- 
mation touching the king’s style, which had 
the same fate as the former; and in the 
session of parliament in that and the fol- 
lowing year, being member for Ipswich, he 
made himself usefully prominent, delivering, 
however, a speech to the king himself, ful- 
somely flattering ( Works, vi. 3, vii. 179), 
and another with reference to him still more 
so. (Pari Hist, LIOU.) 

The only fact which is recorded of him 
in the second year of James’s reign is his 
redeeming a jewel on August 21, on the 
security of wnich Lord Ellesmere had lent 
him 601 (Bgertm Papers, 395.) Four day's 
afterwards he received the patent already 
mentioned, appointing him king’s counsel, 
with a salary of 40/. per annum ; and on the 
same day ho had a grant in addition of a 

S ension of 60/. for services performed by his 
cceased brother Anthony and himself. 
(Bynxer, xvi. 597.) 

lie was not empWed in the trial of Sir 
Walter Kaleigh, in November 1603, though, 
besides the attorney-general, SexjeantsHeale 
and Phillips were ; nor in any of the crown 
prosecutions before be was made solicitor- 
general, the queen’s serjeant being the only 
assistant to the attorney-general. From 
these omissions of his services some judg- 
ment may be formed as to the necessity of 
his appearing against the Earl of Es^x, 
the remembrance of which was probably 
the cause of his being now so much in the 
shade. He occupied the interval in the 
composition of works, some addressed to the 
king himself, and others evidently intended 
for the king’s eye, which, however excellent 
in their matter, contain^ more of flattery 
than became a ^eat philosopher. Such 
were his letter toXord Ellesmere, suggest- 
ing a History of England, and his letter to 
King James, ‘ On the True Greatness of the 
Kingdom of Britain.’ To these may be added 
his tract on the union of the two Kingdoms, 
and his speech on the subject. ( Works, v. 
16, 47, 311, xii. 69.) His leisure was not 
wholly devoted to politics, for he published 
his ‘ Advancement of Learning’ in 1605. 

In spite of his endeavours to force him- 
self forward. Bacon did not obtain tbe object 
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of hii ambition till he had aufiered two^ or 
indeed three, more disapj^intmenta. He 
was i^assed over in October 160^^ when 
Fleming was appointed chief baron, Sir J ohn 
Doderidge being made solicitor-general. 
The death of Sir Edmund Anderson, in 
August 1C05, created another vacancy; but, 
instead of Coke, Sir Thomas Gawdjr was 
selected to supply it. On the elevation of 
Coke to the chief justiceship, in June 1006, 
Bacon was again set aside, Sir Henrv Hobart 
being called upon to dll Coke’s place, and 
Doderidge remaining solicitor-general. In a 
letter to Mr. Matthew, at the coming in of 
the king, he comforts himself that ^the 
canvassing world is gone, and the deserving 
world is come.' (xii. 2d0.) But he soon 
altered his opinion, for on this last occasion 
he renewed nis application to Cecil (now 
Earl of Salisbury), somewhat depreciating 
the place, but professing to desire it chiefly 
to increase his practice. (14, 63.) An ex- 
pedient was suggested by which Doderidge 
should vacate the solicitorship on being 
made king’s serjeant. This plan he pressed 
hi letters to the king, recapitulating all his 
deserts, parliamentary and literary ; and also 
to the lord chancellor, (xii. 94, 105.) 
Chief Justice Po^am died in the following- 
ear, and Chief Baron Fleming was put in 
is place ; and instead of either the attorney 
or solicitor general succeeding, Judge Tan- 
fleld was placed at the hecm of the. Ex- 
chequer. The opportunity was, however, 
taken to effect tiie plan of making Dode- 
ridge king’s serjeant; and Bacon, after 
fourteen years’ expectance, obtained at last 
his desire of entering the kiii^s service by 
being created solicitor- general on June 25, 
1607. His prosperous star was then in the 
ascendant, for in the next year his reversion 
in the Star Chamber fell in. 

One of the first fruits of his leisure in 
his new office was * Certain Considerations 
touching the Plantations in Ireland,’ which 
he presented to the king as a new year’s 
offering, (v. 169, xii. 73.) He was em- 
ployed also in preparing his great work 
^ Instauratio Magna,’ and in 1600 he pub- 
lished ‘ De Sapientia Veterum,’ a collection 
of fables of the ancients moralised. 

In 1611 he was appointed joint-judge of 
the Knight-Marshal’s Court. His cousin, 
the Earl of Salisbury, died on May 24, 
1612 ; and within a week Bacon wrote to 
the king, disparaging his abilities, saying 
* that he was a fit man to keep things from 
mowing worse, but no very fit man to re- 
duce things to be much better ; ’ and ' that 
he was more in operatione than in 
Comparing this with his letters to the earl 
himself, full of professions of gratitude and 
admiration, either they must be taken as 
mere flattery, or this must be regarded as 
false and ungrateful. In this and other 
letters to the king, depreciating the earl’s 
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power^ he recommends his own 
skill’ in the House of Commons, where he 
‘was never one hour out of oMi^’ and 
asks Ueave to meditate and propound some 
preparative remembrances touching the fu- 
ture parliament.’ {Works, xii. 281, 285.) It 
was not till after the earl’s death that he 
had the cou^e to publish his essay ^Of 
Deformity,’ in which, under the semblance 
of a genertu description of the mental defects 
it produces, his cousin is ungenerously de- 
picted. {Dixon, 165.) 

Bacon held the office of solicitor-general 
rather more than six years, during which 
several puisne judgeships were filled up, for 
which it does not appear that he applied. 
He, however, was not idle. On a vacancy 
in the mastership of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries in luI2, he applied to the Earl 
of Rochester for the post, and felt so certain 
of success that he ordered new clothes for 
his servants. Sir Walter Cope, however, 
for a good sum, got the appointment. The 
wags laughed and said, ‘ Sir Walter has got 
the wards, and Sir Francis the liveries.’ 
{Diron, 176.) lie sent one of his petition- 
ary epistles to the king, begging his promiso 
of the ‘ attorney’s place whenever it should 
be void;’ and another when the attorney 
was ill, indecently reminding his majesty 
of his promise. {Works, xii. 07, 121.) The 
attorney recovered; but upon the death 
of Fleming, the chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, in August 1613, Bacon lost no time 
in urging upon the king that no one but 
the attorney and he should be thought of 
for the place, and that, if the attorney 
should refuse, he should not he passed over, 
intimating that the king would then have 
‘ a chief justice which is sure to your pre- 
rogative.’ (286.) But before the vacancy 
was supplied. Bacon, perhaps fearing that 
he should be overlooked, took another 
course, and in a paper presented to the king 
pointed out ‘ reasons why it should he ex- 
ceeding much for bis majesty’s service to 
remove the Lord Coke from the place he 
now holdeth to be Chief Justice of England, 
and the attorney to succeed him, and the 
solicitor the attorney.’ (vii. 340.) In it 
his ill-feeling towards Coke again shows it- 
self. He says, * It will strengthen the king’s 
causes greatly amongst the judges ; for my 
Lord Ceke will think himself near a privy 
counsellor’s place, and thereupon become 
obsequious ; ’ and, * the remove of my Lord 
Coke to a place of less profit, though it be 
with his will, yet will be thought abroad a 
kind of discipline to him fur opposing him- 
self to the king’s causes; the example 
whereof will contain others in more awe.’ 
After this shameless encouragement to de- 
stroy the independency of Bie bench, he 
roceeds in one breath to speaJc in terms of 
isparagement of his deceased relative and 
bis present senior, thus: ^The attorney- 
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graeral torteth not well with his present 
laoe, heinff a man timid and scrupulous, 
oth in piwliament and other business, and 
one that in a word was made fit for the 
treasurer (Cecil)'B bent, which was to do 
little with much formality and protestation.’ | 
Not forgetting himself, however, he takes { 
care to enhance his peculiar adaptation to 
the office, adding, ^Whereas the now soli- 
citor, going more roundly to work, and being 
of a quicker and more earnest temper, and 
more effectual in that he dealeth in, is like 
to recover that strength to the king’s pre- 
rogative which it had in times past, and 
which is due unto it.’ This cunning plan 
was adopted. Coke, two months after, was 
removed to the King’s Bench ; Hobart, the 
attorney-general, went to the Common 
Pleas ; and Bacon obtained, at last, his step 
of promotion, being made attorney-general 
on October 27, 1613. 

In the two parliaments called by James 
in the first fourteen years of his reign, the 
one sitting from 1004: to 1010, and the other 
from April to June 1014, Bacon was of 
course an active member. So acceptable 
had he made himself to the House, and so 
highly were his qualities as an orator ap- 
preciated, that in the second parliament, 
though it was alleged that no attorney- 
general bad ever been elected a member, he 
was allowed to sit; but this was not to be 
a precedent for the future. 

Among the first cases in which Bacon 
exercised his office was his proceeding 
against James Whitelocke (afterwards the 
judge) for giving a verbal opinion, or per- 
haps for arguing as a barrister, on the legal- 
ity of a commission from the crown, {^ate 
TriaUf ii. 760.) The defendant probably ‘ 
owed his pardon as much to the bungling 
efforts of Bacon to justify the absurd char^ 
as to the submission which he discreetly 
made. The attorney’s speech in the follow- 
ing year against Oliver St. John, for writing 
a letter snowing the unlawfulness of be- 
nevolences (for which he was fined 6,000/.), 
is loaded with flattery to the king, and 
futile arguments to prove that a benevo- 
lence is not a tax. In reference to the 
sentence on St. John, he adopted the un- 
usual course of corresponding with the king, 
a novel practice which hu introduced, and 
which he more particularly continued in the 
cases of Peacham and Owen. ( Work^y xii. 
62, 123-136, 289, xiii. 64, 108.) 

The chai^ against Peacham was founded 
on certain passages contained in a sermon 
which had never been preached, but which 
had been discovered in nis study. The king 
was most desirous of proving that the mere 
writing constituted treason, and Bacon 
interested himself too much to procure a 
conviction. He wrote several letters to the 
king, with accounts of his examinations of 
the prisoner, to whom torture was applied 
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in the couna of them ; and ha describes his 
artful management in obtaining the separate 
opinions of the j udges. Coke for some time 
resisted the ^auri<iular taking of opinions 
single and apart ; ’ but eventually was forced 
to submit to this most unconstitutional mode 
of prejudging the case. 

'hen followed the trials connected with 
Overbury’s murder, in the promaa of which 
the letters of Bacon show his desire to assist 
the king in his determination to convict, 
and afterwards to save, the principal offen- 
ders. (vi. 219-241.) 

When Sir Edward Coke resisted the ju- 
risdiction of the Court of Chancery, though 
Bacon made to the king a fair exposition of 
the controversy, he could not refrain from 
aiming a blow at his rival, suggesting that, 
ths time' ho should not be disgraced, 
though ^ this great and public afiront ’ to 
the chancellor, ^ thought to be dying, which 
was barbarous,’ and to the High Court of 
Chancery, may not, he says, ‘ pass lightly, 
nor end only in some formal atonement.’ 
His total disregard for the independence of 
the bench is further shown in this letter ; 
for he proceeds to say that ^ if any of the 
puisne judges did stir this^business, I think 
that judge is worthy to lose his place : I do 
not think there is anything a greater poly» 
ch'eHon ad mtdta iUUe to your affairs than 
upon a just and fit occasion to make some 
example against the presumption of a judge 
in cases that concern your majesty ; where- 
by the whole body of those magistrates may 
be contained in better awe ; ’ and he then 
recommends Hbat the judges should answer 
it on their knees before your majesty and 
your council, and receive a sharp reprimand.’ 
(xii. 30.) In the case of the commendamSf 
or ^rege invonsuUo' he not only took the 
part of the king, but was the principal in- 
stigator in calling the judges to account 
before the privy council f vii. 307-388) ; a 
course which has too much the appearance 
of being influenced by his inveteracy against 
Coke, especially when connected with a 
paper he drew up, enlarging on the various 
* innovations into the laws ’ which Coke, 
as he alleged, had introduced, (vii. 401.) 

The chancellor’s illness occurring during 
the progress of these proceedings, Bacon set 
himself about his usual practice of begging 
for the reversion of the place. In a letter 
to the king, dated Feb. 12, 1616-16, be not 
only boasts of what he would do if he had 
the Seal, hut depreciates those who might 
be competitors for it ; particularly Coke, of 
whom he says, ‘Your majesty shdl put an 
overruling nature into an overruling place, 
which may breed an extreme : next you 
shall blunt bis industries in matter of fi- 
nances which seemeth to aim at another 
place : and, lastly, popular men are no sure 
mounters for your majesty’s saddle.’ (xii. 
I 81.) He had token care to secure the 
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aiOPeetioiui. or at least the interest, of Sir 
(^rge Villiers, the new favourite, by a long 
paper of instructions how to govern him- 
self in the station of prime minister (vi. 
400), containing excellent advice, some 
pointe of which it would have been better 
if he himself had practised. One he evi- 
dently forgot : ' If any one sue to be a judge, 
for my own part, I should suspect nim;* 
for after having sent a paper to Mr. Murray, 
of the king's bedchamber, * concerning my 
honest and faithful services to his majesty,* 
he applied to Villiers, more than a year 
before the chancellor’s resignation, to get it 
from him and go on ^ with my iiret motion, 
my swearing privy councillor, not so much 
to make myself more sure of the other, and 
to put off competition.’ Six days later he 
again urges the suit, and repeats it on May 
80 ; and when in the following June the 
king gave him the choice either to be sworn 
privy councillor, or to have the assurance 
of succeeding Lord Ellesmere, he wisely 
accepted the former (xii. 143, 148, 149), and 
accordingly took his seat at the board on the 
9th of that month. 

In the nine months that followed, Bacon 
kept up a cons);ant correspondence with 
Villiers, not only on public matters, but 
with reference also to the favourite’s private 
concerns, — the peerage which was conferred 
on him in August, and the grants which 
were made to him to support his title, with 
the contrivances adopted for his benefit. 
Even in these, apparently for no other object 
than that of Mattering Villiers, he speaks 
slightingly of * the Cecils, father and son.’ 
(xii. 69, 60, 162, 237.) During this time 
^so the proceedings took place which ex- 
pelled Coke from his seat in the King’s 
Bench, in which Bacon, so far from attempt- 
ing to moderate the king’s groundless anger, 
took every means to justify and inflame it. 
The minute of council, and the ^ remem- 
brances,’ prepared by him, are evidently 
composed in this spirit, (vii. 307-338, 
349.) Nor did he show more generosity 
towards the chief justice, in reference to the 
absurd direction as to * expurging of his 
Beports’ (xii. 304); and if the long letter 
addressed to Coke, as soon as his disgrace 
had been rendered certain, was, as it has 
always ^en considered, the production of 
Bacon^ it exhibits the mean spirit of tri- 
umphing over a fallen adversary, by dwell- 
ing, under the pretence of friendly admo- 
nition, on all his faults and infirmities, and 
painting them in colours which, however 
true to the life, reflect on the writer the 
imputation of their being dictated by 
cowardly and malicious feelings, (vii. 296.) 

Lord Ellesmere’s last days were ap- 
prowhing. During the two previous years 
he had petitioned to be relieved from his 
Office, but could not prevail on the king till 
March 3, 1616—17. Four days afterwards 


Bacon attained the object of his late endea^ 
vours, by receiving the Great Seal ffom the 
king’s hand, with the title of lord keeper. 
(Ciaua. 16 Jac. p. 16, n. 13.) In another 
week Lord Ellesmere died; and on May 7 
Bacon took his seat in the Court of Chan- 
cery, delivering a long speech, stating his 
resolutions as to the practice. Even in this 
speech he could not refrain from giving a 
sly and contemptuous blow at Sir Edward 
Coke, by saying, in allusion to complaints 
against judgments at law, ^ wherein your 
lordships may have heard a neat rattle 
and a noise of prsemunire, and 1 Cannot tell 
what,’ ( WorkSf vii. 243.) Ho first removed 
from Gray’s Inn to Dorset House in Fleet 
Street, and soon afterwards to York House 
in the Strand, where he was bom. 

On receiving the Seal he immediately 
wrote to Villiers (now created Earl of 
Buckingham^, in strong terms of gratitude, 
stating that he ' shall count every day lost ’ 
wherein he shall not * do your name honour 
in speech, or perform you service in deed.’ 
(xii. 241.) The carl made good use of this 

S romise, by writing numerous letters to 
aeon in favour of suitors ; and the success 
of his influence may be judged by the fre- 
quency of the applications. (Passim, from 
314 to 411.) Herein both the earl and the 
lord keeper foigot the advice formerly given 
by the one to the other:—* By no means be 
you persuaded to interpose yourself, either 
by word or letter, in any cause depending 
in any court of justice.’ (vi. 413.) 

Within four months, however, his in- 
veteracy against Coke, and his fear lest hia 
old enemy should again triumph, induced 
him to interfere in a matter which the earl 
was likely to resent. Ho wrote letters to 
the king and the earl (then both in Scot- 
land), ^vising against the projected mar- 
riage between the earl’s brother, Sir John 
Villiers, and Coke’s daughter by Lady 
Hatton, and' representing the inconvenience 
to the state * ii there be but an opinion of 
his (Coke’s) coming in.’ (xii. 246.) From 
the former he received a severe letter of 
rebuke ; when he not only made an abject 
submission, but reversed his policy by fur- 
thering the match, and altering his carriage 
towards Sir Edward Coke. (260, 324, 
327.) Buckingham was not so easily ap- 
peased, hut * professed openly against ’ him, 
as reported in a letter from Sir Henry 
Yelverton, who gave him some sdund 
advice how he should act. The earl was, 
however, soon afterwards apparently re- 
conciled (331, 342) ; and not only was the 
coiTespondence between them resumed, but 
Bacon was so entirely^ restored to the king’s 
fiivour that he received the title of lord 
chancellor on January 4, 1617-18. 

The king had indeed much reason to be 
satisfied with Bacon’s industiy ; for there 
was scarcely a single business touching the 
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royal interests to whicH he did not devote 
himself. His correspondence with the 
kin^ was incessant,^ comprehending all 
subjects — political, judicial, and, what 
seems out of his pro^nce, economical. It 
would be more satisfactory if it did not 
contain too many proofs of his endeavours 
to conciliate favour by occasional symptoms 
of his inclination to stretch, and even to 
overstep, the law for James’s benefit (264, 
374), and by perpetual fiattery and allusions 
to the supenority of the king’s judgment, 
which are repeated ad nawmm. In re- 
ward for his ' many faithful services,’ the 
king, on July 11, 1618, created him Baron 
Verulam xvii. 17) ; and Bacon 

three months afterwards applied to Buck- 
ingham to obtain for him a grant of the farm 
of the Alienation, ^ a little to warm the 
honour.* ( Works^ xii. 260.) In the follow- 
ing May he received a more substantial 
favour in the grant of 1,2004 a year (369); 
and in writing to Buckingham on Dec. 12, 
1619, as to uie appropriation of the fines 
imposed on the Dutch merchants for ex- 
porting gold and silver coin, he says, ^And 
if the king intend any gifts, let them stay 
for a second course (for all is not yet done), 
but nothing out of these, except the king 
should give me the 20,0(X)/. I owe Peter 
Vanlore out of his fine, which is the chief 
debt I owe.’ He adds, ^This I speak 
merrily.’ Might he not have said ‘ad- 
visedly’ too? (380.) 

Hia‘ efforts in this case of the Dutch 
merchants, and in several other proceedings 
which resulted in fines, were dictated, to 
all appearance, too much by the desire of 
relieving the king’s pecuniary difficulties, 
and avoiding the necessity of calling a par- 
liament. To this, however, it became 
necesstiry at last to resort; and on Novem- 
ber 6, 1620, a proclamation, in the pre- 
paration of which, both as to the business 
to be transacted and the members to he 
chosen, Bacon took an active part, was 
issued for one in January, being six years 
and a half since that assembly had met. 
Bacon was advanced in the peerage, with 
the title of Viscount St. Albans, (itymer^ 
xvii. 279.) 

Before the parliament met, Yelverton 
the attorney-general, who had incurred] 
Buckingham’s enmity, was prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber for introducing certain 
clauses in a charter to the city of London 
not authorised by the king’s warrant. 
Bacon, who had been on friendly and fami- 
liar terms with him, seems to have pressed 
the case too hardly against him and hi 
letters hear the mark of his having been 
influenced in doing so by a desire to cur^ 
favour with Buckingham. (Works, vii. 
446-9.) 

In tne preceding October he publishec 
his great work, < Novum Organum/ which 
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he dedicated to the kinj^, who received it 
most graciously, promising ^^to read it 
":horough with care and attenfion, though I 
(teal some hours from my sleep, having 
therwise as little spare time to read it as 
ou had to write it’ (164.) 

The parliament assembled on January 
10; and Bacon, after the king had addressed 
it, made a short speech in the exaggerated 
ityle of fiattery he was in the habit of 
ising: ‘I am struck with admiration in 
■espect of your profound discourses, with 
reverence to your royal precepts, and con- 
tentment in a number of gracious passages, 
which have fallen from your majesty in 
your sneech,* &c. The Commons were not 
so well satisfied with the king nor with his 
system ; and, though they were liberal 
m their grants and respectful in their 
language, they resolved to investigate and 
‘epress the evils under which the people 
uifered, and to punish the oppressors. 

this purpose they formed a committee 
(f grievances, which proceeded to enquire 
nto the various monopolies, patents, and 
grants of concealments, which had caused 
so much sufiering and injustice. One of 
the first objects of their attack was Sir 
Oiles Mompesson, a member of their house, 
the charge against whom was taken into 
the House of Lords : and while Bacon, as 
3hancellor, was assisting in the examina- 
tion, the committee of the Commons, on 
March 16, made^ a report, charging him 
with corruption in his high office, which 
was communicated on the 18th to the 
Lords. 

Bacon seems to have been wholly taken 
by surprise at this accusation, which was 
at first confined to two cases. He im- 
mediately took to his bed, and addressed a 
letter to Sir James Ley, then acting as 
speaker in his stead, praying that the 
house would maintain liini in their good 
opinion till his cause was heard, and for 
time to advise with his counsel, and to 
make his answer. On March 22nd four 
more charges were brought against him ; 
and on the 26th the parliament adjourned 
till April 17, three committees of the 
Lords being authorised to examine wit- 
nesses during the recess. On the renewal 
of the session the lord chamberlain an- 
nounced that Bacon had had an interview 
with bis majesty, who had referred him to 
the Lords; and on the 24th Bacon sent 
them a general confession, stating that, 
though not communicated formally from 
the house, he found in the charges ‘ matter 
sufficient and full ’ to move him to desert 
his defence. This submission not being 
deemed satisfactory, the Lords resolved 
that he should be charged with the several 
briberies and corruptions, and that he 
should moko a particular answer by the 
30th. The charges had been greatly in- 
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creawdi in nnmber. They consieted of his 
having in no lees than twenty-two ins^ees 
received bribes and presents amounting to 
above 11,0001,, from one or the other, or 
from boto, of the parties in suits before 

On April 80 he sent in hie submission, con- 
fessingaerMi^wntlie receipt of the several sums 
charged. Some few he acknowledged were 
given while the suit was depending ; but 
he asserted that others were not presented 
till after he had pronounced his decree. 
Some he said were new year’s gifts, and 
some presents towards the furnishing of his 
house ; and that there were ^ few or none 
that are not almost two years old.’ On 
the same day the Great Seal was se- 
questered, and three days later, Bacon 
being excused from attending on account 
of illness, the Lords pronounced sentence 
against him — of a fine of 40,000/. ; im- 
prisonment in the Tower during pleasure ; 
incapacity to hold any office, &c., in the 
state; and prohibition against sitting in 
•parliament, or coming within the verf?o of 
the court. They negatived the proposition 
that he should be suspended from all his 
titles of nobility during Lis life. 

It has been suggested that Bacon was 
induced to * desert his defence* at the in- 
stigation of the king and Buckingham. 
What passed at the interview between the 
former and Bacon ca/inot of course be 
known ; but it is not improbable that the 
king, desirous as he must have been of 
putting a stop to the investigations of the 
Commons, lest other persons nearer to him 
should be implicated, advised him, if he 
hod not a clear defence against all the 
charges, not to lengthen the proceedings. 
But It 18 impossible to read the evidence 
on which the charges were founded, or 
even the circumstances alleged by Bacon 
in extenuation of some of tnera, without 
feeling that it must have been more the 
consciousness of guilt than any tenderness 
towards other parties that dictated the sub- 
mission that he offered. Indeed, his own 
letters, both previous and subsequent to 
this confession,. contradict the idea that he 
sacrificed himself for the sake of othera. In 
his first letter to the king after the charges 
were made, though he hopes be may not 
be found to have 'a depraved habit of 
tfdiing bribes to pervert justice,’ he adds, 

* Howsoever I may be frail, and partake of 
the abuses of the times.’ ^xii. 66.) In 
another, petitioning his majesty to save 
him from the sentence, he ventures to say, 

* But because be that bath taken bribei is 
apt to give bribes, 1 will go further, and 
present your majes^ with a bri^.’ And 
in a third letter pleadi^ for pardon, lie 
instances Demosthenes, IKtus Livius, and 
Seneca, as having been restored after being 
condemned for bribeiy and corruption. 
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(xiit. SO, 82.) To Sil* Thomas May also, 
in acknowled^hg and qualifying a present 
he had received nrom the Apothecaries, he 
says, ' As it may not be defended, so I 
would be glad it were not raked up more 
than needs. I doubt only the chair, be- 
cause I hear he useth names sharply.’ 
(xii. 406.) The language in these and 
other letters cannot by any interpretation 
be read as that of an innocent man. 

After his sentence, he expresses in his 
letters no compunction for his offence, nor 
exhibits any shame at his exposure. How 
little he felt his dis^ace appears in a letter 
to the Bishop of Winchester, in which he 
talks of his consolation being in the ex- 
amples of Demosthenes, Cicero, and Seneca, 
— ' all three ruined, not by war, or by any 
other disaster, but by justice and sentence 
as delinquent criminals ; all three famous 
writers, insomuch as the remembrance of 
their calamity is now as to posterity but as 
a little picture of night-work, remaining 
amongst the fair and excellent tables of 
their acts and works.’ (vii. 113.) In a 
letter also to Buckingham he says, ^ I con- 
fess it is my fault, though it may be some 
happiness to me withal that I do most 
times forget my adversity.’ (xii. 424.) 
Neither was it any impediment to his wit, 
for when Sir Henry Montagu, Earl of 
Manchester, who had been chief justice, 
and was lately removed from the office of 
I lord treasurer to the less important one of 
loi*d president of the council, expressed to 
the fallen chancellor how sorry he was to see 
him made such an example^ Bacon replied, 

' It did not trouble him, since his lordship 
was made a precedent? {Aubrey , 226.) 

Camden says his imprisonment lasted 
but two days]^ and his lettera prove that 
one of them was the 31st of Mav, and that 
I the next day he was at Sir J ohii Vaughan’s, 
at Parson’s Green. (Worh^^ xii. 4U0, xiii. 
31 .) From this retirement he was allowed 
at the end of the month to remove to Gor- 
hamburv, fxii. 408.) In the following 
Septemner he pressed his suit for some 
assistance in his fallen fortunes; and on 
October 8 he thanked the king for the re- 
mission of his fine, and offered his History 
of Henry VII. for correction. (410.) The 
fine was pardoned, and, at the same time, 
assigned to trustees to prevent the im- 
portunity of his creditors ; to the passing 
of which Lord Keeper Williams at first 
made some objections, the proposed assign- 
ment being, as ho said, * full of knavery and 
a wicked precedent.’ From a letter ad- 
dressed to him by John Selden in February 
1621-2, be seems to have at one time con- 
templated overturning the judgment against 
him, on account of a doubt he raised whe- 
ther that meeting of parliament was a legal 
session ; but be received no encourajmment. 
(421.) He continued his importunities till 
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hjfii Mttids succeeded in Mexch in obfiainicg 
a release from bis condnement at Gorham- 
bury, and a permission to ' to to Highgate. 
Subsequently he tells the Lord Treasurer 
Oranheld, who was negotiating with him 
for the purchase of York House, that he had 
taken a house at Chiswick (425, 428) ; and 
at the end of 1622 Buckingham obtained 
for him an interview with the king. (xiii. 
37.) He continued, by means of friends 
. and letters, his correspondence with Buck- 
ingham till the mar<jui8,in February 1623, 
accompanied the prince on his romantic 
pilgrimage to Spain, when, as he says, 

‘ the better to hold out,* he retired to fiis 
chambers in Gray*s Inn. (439.) He never 
returned to York House, which became 
Buckingham’s in 1624. 

During the marquis’s absence in Spain, 
Bacon appealed to the king himself in a 
long letter, which would have been pathe- 
tic but that it is over-laboured, praying 
his majesty to pity him so far as that he 
^ that bath borne a bag be not now in his 
age forced in effect to bear a wallet, nor he 
that desired to live by study may not be 
driven to study to live.’ So reduced does 
he appear to be, by all his letters, that upon 
a vacancy in May 1623 he applied to the 
king, but unsuccessfully, for the provost- 
ship of Eton, * a cell to retire unto/ (xii. 
49, 440). 

To Buckingham, while abroad (then 
created duke), his letters were frequent 
and flattering ; and to Mr. Toby Matthew, 
who WAS also in Spain, his desires to keep 
him in the prince’s and the duke’s remem- 
brance show his anxiety to be again re- 
ceived into favour. On their return in 
October he oflered the duke counsel for his 
conduct, advising him to ‘ do some remark- 
able act to Ax’ his reputation, and remind- 
ing him of an old Spanish proverb, ‘He 
that tieth not a knot upon his thread losetli 
the stitch.* In Januaiy 1024 he tells th 
duke that he is ^almost at last cast fo 
means but it was not till November thai 
he succeeded in getting ‘ three years ad- 
vance,* to relieve him of his necessities. 
Shortly before this he had received ^a full 
pardon of his whole sentence. (d45, xiii. 
7, 70.) 

King James died on March 27, 1025 
and King Charles immediately calling 
parliament, Bacon had the firstfruits of hij 
lull pardon by receiving a writ of summons. 
Ill health, which had begun to make in 
roads upon him, prevented nim from takin; 
his seat, and for the whole of that year hi 
correspondence was much curtailed. Sud 
letters as remain show a continuance 
striutened means. He writes to Si 
Bobert Pye ^to despatch that warrantor 
petty sum, that it may help to bear m; 
charge of coming up to London;’ and a 
the ^ of the year he tells the Duke of 
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uckingham that ^his wants, are great.* 
iven as late as January 18, 1626, he shows 
hat his hopes of court favour are not ex- 
lausted, by requesting the French ambas- 
lador, the Man^uis d/Effiat, to procure for 
lim some mark of the queen’s goodwill, 
and to take occasion to vroisper something 
his advantage in the Duke of Bucking- 
.am’s ear. ^ii. 460, 482, 483.) Indeed, 
great part of the industry which he dis- 
•layed auring the five years that intervened 
between his disgrace and his death seems 
o have been employed in attempts to re- 
his lost consequence, and to forward 
nis personal advantage. The rest of his 
'me was consecrated to higher and better 
urposes. No moment seems to have been 
noccupied ; and his industry is manifested 
a the number of his original productions 
.uring that period, and in the publication 
^ translations of his ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,* with great additions, and of 
ome other of his works, into Latin. 

His death was caused by the trial of an 
xperiment whether flesh could not be pre- 
served in snow as well as in salt. For this 
3urpose, while taking an airing with Dr. 
‘iVitherspoon, the king’s physician, he went 
:o a poor woman’s cottage at the bottom of 
Elighgate Hill, and bought a hen, the body 
3f which he stuffed with snow. In doing 
.his the chill seized him so suddenly and 
violently that he was unable to proceed, 
and was obliged to be carried to the Earl 
of Arundel’s house in the neighbourhood, 
where the bed in which he was placed 
being damp, he caught so severe a cold 
that he died of suffocation. (Aubrei/f 227.) 
His last letter, addressed to the earl on his 
deathbed, is preserved in his works (xii. 
274) ; and his lost breath was drawn in the 
arms of his benevolent relative, Sir J ulius 
Ccesar. Ho expired on Easter Sunday, 
April 9, 1620, having exceeded the com- 
pletion of his sixty-fifth year by nearly 
three months. 

He was buried at St. Michael’s Church, 
at St. Albans, where his faithful friend 
and servant Sir Thomas Meautys erected a 
monument, representing him seated in con- 
templation. 

His wife, by whom he had no children, 
survived him till June 30, 1650, and was 
buried at Egworth in Bedfordshire, having 
had for her second husband Walter Doble, 
of Sussex. (xvL note H H H ; Hasted's 
Kent, v. 304.) 

Authors differ in their accounts of Bacon’s 
pecuniary means in the last years of his life. 
Howell says he died so poor that he scaroe 
left money to bury him. “Wilson, the his- 
torian, confirms this account, and adds that 
Lord Brook denied him beer to quench his 
thirst. Aubrey tells that Sir Julius Caesar 
, sent him lOO/. in his necessities; and the 
• perpetual appeals to the king and Bucking- 
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ham tor lyraistiuice seem to support the 
conclunoD. But, on the other hand, it is 
related that the prince, on seeing him in a 
coach followed by a number of gentlemen 
on horaeback, observed, ‘ Well, do what you 
can, this scorns to go out like a snuflV 
Indeed, his income after his pardon was 
apparently adequate, if prudeptly managed, 
to the demands of his station, consisting of 
his pension of 1,200/. and his grant of 6^/. 
a year from the Alienation OfRce, besides 
the profits of his own estate. Both stories 
may, however, be true, and their discre- 
pancy accounted for by remembering with 
what irregularity pensions were then paid, 
and the negligence and imprudence in money 
matters general^ attributed to him. 

As a lawyer mcon*s reputation does not, 
perhaps, stand so high as it ought. Queen 
Elizabeth said of him, ^ Bac^n had a great 
wit and much learning ; but in lawshowcth 
to the uttermost of his knowledge, and is 
not deep ; * and hers was probably the echo 
of the general opinion. But this was said 
•when he was a candidate for the office of 
solioitor-^neral ; and he had not then had 
the practical advantages which he after- 
ward enjoyed. With the knowledge of the 
principles of law which his writings evi- 
dence, it is not improbable that the expe- 
rience he subsequently obtained made him 
as finished a lawyer as most of his con- 
temporaries. His acquirements in this 
branch, whatever they were, were over- 
shadowed by his eminence as a philosopher. 
Jle composed several legal treatises, but 
none of them were published during his 
life. His speeches which remain are fair 
specimens oi forensic eloquence in his pecu- 
liar style, with sufficient mastery of legal 
learning, and with ample illustration from 
history. 

In the performance of his judicial duties 
he boasts of extraordinary activity. lie tells 
Buckingham, on June 0, 1017, a month after 
Ite took his seat in the court, that there is 
^ not one cause unheard ; the lawyers drawn 
dry of all the motions they were to make ; 
not one petition unanswered. And this, I 
think, could not be said in our age before.’ 
fxii. 348.) His boasting might be passed 
oyer ; but it becomes ofiensive when depre- 
ciating his predecessor, as he does in the 
following December : — ‘This very evening 
I have made even with the causes of Chan- 
cery, and comparing with the causes heard \ 
by my lord that dead is, of Michaelmas ' 
Term was twelve month, 1 find them to be 
double so many and one more ; besides that 
the causes .which I despatch do seldom turn 
upon me again, as his many times did.’ 
(340.) Again, in May 1619, ho writes, 

< Yesterday was a day of motions in the 
Chancery. This day was a day of motions 
in the Star Chamber; and it was my bap to 
clear the bar that no man was left to move 
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anything, which my Imds were pleased to 
note they never saw before.’ (xiii. 17.) To 
this account of his industry should be added. 
his own view of his integrity. When im- 
prisoned in the Tower, he says to the duke, 
* I have been .... tne justest chancellor 
that hath been in the five changes since 
my father’s time,’ When writing also to 
Buckingham of his poverty, he says, 'I 
never took penny for any benefice or eccle- 
siastical living; I never took penny for 
realising anything stopped at the l^al; I 
never took penny for any commission, or 
thin^^ of that nature.’ (xii. 466, 490.]) The 
conviction of Wraynham, prosecuted in the 
Star Chamber for slandering Bacon^ who 
had pronounced a decree against him in 
favour of his opponent Sir Edward Fisher, 
would, on the statement of the case, appear 
to be lust, but for the subsequent discovery 
that tne chancellor had shortly afterwards 
received from Fisher a suit of hangings 
worth about 160/. (State Trials, ii. 1059, 
1107.) 

The biographers of Bacon have been 
puzzled how to give to his personal cha- 
racter the praiso that he merited for his 
literary attainments and productions. By 
tho former he must bo judged of as the 
man, by tho latter os the philosopher ; and 
who but must regret that there is so much 
of contrast between tliem ? who but must 
feel that the system of the one was in direct 
contradiction to the acts of the otlier? 
Bacon as a lawyer, a politician, and a man 
I seems to be o]f a totally distinct nature 
from Bacon as a writer and propounder of 
everlasting truths. Considenng him solely 
in the former view, taking by themselves 
tho incidents of bis life and the evidences 
of his character, as interpreted by his own 
letters, it seems impossible that any bio- 
grapher can venture to pronounce a eulogy 
upon him. Are there grounds for it in ms 
ardent desire for place, betrayed tlirougli 
every phase of his career ? in his perti- 
nacious and degrading applications for 
patronage P in bis depreciation of his 
rivals P in his adulation of his sovereign P 
in his flattery of the favourite P in his 
double ingratitude to Essex, in pleading 
against his life and in blackening his 
memory ? in his envy of (Joke, and his 
underhand proceedings against him P in 
his attacks on the independence of the 
judges? in his encouragement of the de- 
spotic principles of James P in his accept- 
ance, however extenuated, of the bribes 
which ho acknowledged? in the indiffer- 
ence to shame which he exhibited in his 
disgrace? or in the unblushing attempts 
wliich he made to regain his ascendency P 
Would not these, if he had been a common 
man and undistinguished as a writer, have 
been visited with the contempt and indifr* 
nation they merited P And now does his 
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pMition as an author alter the feeling thus 
forcibly improBsed ? Must it not be more 
deeply imprinted by the conviction that he 
'ms acting contrary to his principles, that 
he had not the moral courage to withstand 
any temptation, and that in every act of 
his life he was pursuing a course which his 
consdence condemned r There is scarcely 
a fault of which he has been guilty against 
which he has not written strongly ami 
truly ; and he stigmatises the vices to 
which he is subject at the very time he 
is committing them. To himself may be 
applied the close of his twenty-third essay, 

* t)n the Wisdom for a Man’s self : * — * Wis- 
dom for a man’s self is, in many branches 
thereof, a\ depraved thing. It is the wis- 
dom of rm, that will be sure to leave a 
house spmewhat before it falls. It is the 
wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the 
badger who digged and made room for 
him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that 
shed tears when they would devour. But 
that which is specially to be noted is, that 
those which (as Cicero says of Fompey) are 
sui amantes, sine rivali,*” are many times 
unfortunate; and whereas they have all 
their times sacrificed to themselves, they 
become in the end themselves sacrifices to 
the inconstancy of fortune, whose wings 
the^ thought, by their self-wisdom, to have 
pinioned.’ 

BACOH, Francis, owed his origin to 
the same root from which the four preced- 
ing judges sprang, being of that branch of 
the family which settled at Hesset in 
Suffolk. His great grandparents are 
stated to be Thomas Bacon, or that place, 
and Anne Bowse, and his father was John 
Bacon, of King’s Lynn in Norfolk, gentle- 
man. 

He was bom about 1587, and commenc- 
ing his legal studies at Barnard’s Inn, he 
pursued them at Gray’s Inn, where he was 
admitted a member in February 1607, 
called to the bar in 1615, and became 
reader in autumn 1634. His name does 
not appear in any of the contemporary 
reports ; his practice probably being in 
Chancery or the provinces. 

In 16% be had a grant in reversion of 
the office of drawing licences and pardons 
of alienation^ to the Great Seal. (Rymer^ 
XX. 123.) In May 1640 be was included 
in the batch of seijeants then called ; and 
on October 14, 1642, he received the then 
dangerous promotion to a seat in the King’s 
Bench, his patent being dated at Bridge- 
north {Ihid. 541), on the king’s march 
towards London, when he was knighted. 
That the new judge was not obnoxious to 
the parliament may be inferred from their 
Tequest in the propositions made to the 
king, in February 1643, that he might 
be continued in hie place. He does not 
*^Ppear to have joined the king at Oxford, 
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but he attebded his duty id hb court at 
Westminster Hall, where, in Michaelmas 
Term 1643, he was the only judge rittiug 
(Qarendcn, iii. 407, iv. 342]) ; and on the 
trial of Lo^ Macguire for mgh treason, as 
the fomenter of the mat rebellion and 
horrible massacre in Ireland in 1641, before 
that court in Hilary Term 1646, he alone 
appears to have been present. (State Triak^ 
iv. 666.) He is next mentioned in Sep- 
tember 1647 as having, with Seneant 
Creswell or Cresheld, committed James 
Symbal and others for speaking words 
against the Idng, 'with whom negotiations 
were proceeding. He continued to act till 
the king was beheaded, when he had the 
couraro to refuse the new commission, 
offered him by the Commons. ( Whitehcket 
269, 378.) ^ ' 

He spent the remainder of his days in 
privacy, and died on August 22, 16.57. 
By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Bobinson, he had several children. His 
eldest son, Francb (who was a reader in 
Gray’s Inn in autumn 1662), raised a hand- 
some monument over his grave in St. 
Gregory’s Church, Norwich. 

BAINBBID6B, Christopher (Arch- 
bishop OF York), sprang from an ancient 
family seated at Hilton, near Appleby, in 
Westmoreland, where he was bom. Edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford, he took 
his degree in laws, and having been admitted 
at the same time into holy orders, he ob- 
tained early preferment in the Church. This 
he probably owed to the patrona^ of Arch- 
bishop Morton, his intimate friend, with 
whom he had suffered under Bichard IIL 
He became almoner of Henry VII., and was 
rector of Aller, in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells. In 1485 he received a canonir, hrst 
in Salisbury and afterwards in York. In 
1495 he was elected provost of bis college^ 
to which ho was a liberal benefactor. In 
1497 he was presented to the treasurership 
of St. Paul’s ; in 1600 to the archdeaconry 
of Surrey; and on December 9, 1603, to 
the deanery of York. He held the btter 
dignity when he succeeded William Barons 
as master of the Bollsy on November 13, 
1504 ; and on February 18 in the followiug 
year he was made Dean of Windsor. (Le 
Neve,) 

lie resigned bis judicial office on his 
being preferred to the bishopric of Durham, 
the temporalities ci which were granted 
to him on November 17, 1507. Scarcely 
tbiiteen mouths had elaj^d ere he was 
translated to the archhisuopric of York, 
receiring the temporalities of that province, 
which had been in the king s hands for 
above a year, on December 12, 1608. It 
was probably in preparation for this removal 
! that he obtained on November 11 a char-^ 
ter of general pardon (Bymer. xiii. 171, 
233, 2%) ; a caution rendered peculiarly 
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wbeSlMt in limea when the extbrdons of 
in£>hnen were Almoet openlj encouraged. 

* Sing Hemy VIIL^ soon -after his aoces- 
noU; «iAAmiTig itpolitic to haye a represen- 
tative at w Boman courts Archbishop 
Sainbridge was selected for this honourable 
post ; and his patent, with full TOwers as 
procurator of the king, was dated on Sep- 
tember 24, 1509. i^Und, 264.) How much 
of his future life he spent at ^me does not 
precisely appear; but while there he so 
negotiated m the war against the Sing of 
Prance as to please both his sovereign and 
the pope, from the latter of whom oe re- 
ceived the reward of a cardinal’s hat in 
March 1511, with the title of St. Praxedis. 
But, not exercising in his own family the 
prudence which he exhibited in diplomacy, 
ne is said to have fallen a sacrifice to the 
violence of his temper. Having, in a fit of 
pasdon, given a blow to Binaldo de Modena, 
a priest in his household, the malicious 
Italian, according to this account, avenged 
the insult by poisoning his master. The 
letters, however, of William Burbank and 
Bichat Pace, the cardinal’s secretaries, 

.give a very different complexion to the 
transaction. They mention nothing about 
the blow, but state that the priest, in his 
first confession, acknowledged ho was in- 
stigated by the Bishop of Worcester, Sil- 
vester de Giglis, the cardinal’s known enemy, 
who gave mm fifteen ducats of gold, and 
that, though ho was afterwards induced to 
deny the bishop’s complicity in the murder, 
the doctors and learned men to whom the 
case was referred would not^admit the con- 
tradiction. Kichard Pace (afterwards prin- 
cipal secretary of state) seems to have had 
some difilculty in saving the bishop, ' having 
respect unto him as your grace’s orator,’ 
from the execution of the judge’s determi- 
nation that he * should not only be put in 
prison, but also suffer torments and be com- 
pelled to show the truth.’ The poison was 
administered at Spoleto ; and the cardinal’s 
death took place on July 14, 1514. It was 
announced to the king in a letter, dated the 
same day, from the Cardinal de’ Medici', 
afterwards Pope Clement VII. j and it is 
added in another letter that the priest 

* smote himself with a small knyff,’ ana died 
twelve days afterwards. (jRymcr, xiii. 404 ; 
EUi^B LekcrSf First SerieSf i. 100-108.)^ 

The archbishop was buried in the cloister 
of the church of S, Tommaso degli Inglesi 
at Borne, under a fine monument, s® to 
be seen, with a full-length recumbent figure 
of his handsome person. He bequeathed 
20,000 golden ducats towards the nuilding 
of St. Peter’s. (JPotir YearB at the Cmri 
of Hemy VIII. li. 146; Smi^ee^ Durham, 

ii ^7oV) 

. BAIBOCi:, Ealph m (Bishop op 
London), was collated Archdeacon of Mid- 
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dlMx lb 1376, 4 Edward L» fitom whicdi 
he was raised, on October 18, to the 

d^ery of St. Paul’s, and was elected 
Bishop of London, February 24, 1S04,* hut, 
owing to some dispute, his eonsecratiob was 
de^ed fillJanuary 80, 1806. (XsAW) 

He received the Great Seal as ohonoellor 
on April 21, 1807, from Edward L, who 
died on the 7th of the followup July, at 
Burgh-on-the-Sands ; and there is a curious 
en^ on the Fine Boll, showing that Ralph 
de Baldock, being then in London, and igno- 
rant of that event having occurred, con- 
tinued to seal writs of course till July 25th. 
On the following Saturday he received the 
new king's commands to send him the Great 
Seal, which was accordingly delivered to 
the king at Carlisle on August 2. (Hot. 
Fin. 85 Edw. I. m. 1.) 

In 3 Fidward II. he was appointed one of 
the ordainers for the mana^ment of the 
affairs of government and the king’s house- 
hold. 

He commenced the erection of the chapel 
of St. Mary in his cathedral, and bequeathed 
a sum sufficient for its completion. He died 
at Stepney, on J uly 24, 1318, and was buried 
in that chapel. lie left some works which 
proved his devotion to literature; among 
which was one entitled ^ Historia Anglia, or 
a Ilistoiy of Bntish Affairs down to his own 
Time.’ He also made * A Collection of the 
Statutes and Constitutions of the Church of 
St. Paul’s.’ 

BALDOCS, Bodert be, was probably in 
some way related to the last named, Ralph 
de Baldock. The earliest notice found of 
his history is a grant to*him, in 15 Ed- 
ward L, of all the king’s right in the knights’ 
fees, which Roger de Clifford held con- 
jointly with .Tohn de Crombwell and Idonea 
his Avife, and also of the manor of Shalford 
in Surrey, lately belonging to Roger, who 
was attainted. (CaL hot. Pat, Ol.) The 
next entry, however, is of a different cha- 
racter, being a fine of twenty marks im- 
posed upon him in Durham, in 1806, for 
some unadvised obedience to a papal precept 
without notice given to the King and his 
council, the Archdeacon of Cleveland being 
at tbe same time fined 100/. for the same 
offence. (Abb, Placit. 258.) It may be 
prosumed, therefore, that Master Robert de 
Baldock (as be is always called) then held 
some ecclesiastical benefice in the north. 

In 1314, 8 Edward II., be became Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex (Le Neiw), a dignity 
wbicb Ralph de Baldock had hqld twenty 
years before. Probably at that time, and 
certainly two years aitterwards, he filled 
some office about the court, as from Fe- 
bruary 1817 ho was* regularly summoned 
to the council and parliament among the 
judges and other legal personages. In J une 
1320 he was keeper of the King's Privy 
Seal; and in the following year was sent by i 






the kbff and eonnoQ, with other solemn 
^nyojWi to trattt tor a peace with the Scots 
at Bamborotigh; fprhis expenses in which 
mission he was allowed the sum of 0O/« in 
the waidroba accounts. (Archaologiaf zxvi. 
dd4r) The Desjmcen^ father and son, were 
thenin the height of their ascendency ; and^ 
hy his conneo&n with their councilsi he i 
shared in the aversion with which they were , 
regarded by the nobles and the people. > 

He was at last raised to the chancellor- 
ship on August 20, 1323, 17 Edward II., 
but had little cause to rejoice in his advance- 
ment. Though the defeat and execution of 
the Duke of Lancaster had produced a tem- 
porary <|uiet, within a few months after he 
had received the Seal a conspiracy by Roger 
Mortimer and others was discovered, or in- 
vented, the olnectof which was the murder 
of Baldock and the royal favourite. Thoi^h 
he escaped from this danger, he could not 
but experience many misgivings as to the 
results that were likely to follow from the 
arrogant indiscretions of Despencer. 

He was elected to the bishopric of Nor- 
wich on July 28, 1323 ; but a rumour 
having reached him that the pope had 
reserved the presentation for himself, he 
renounced the election on September 3, an 
act which speaks well for his moderation, 
and his anxiety to prevent a collision be- 
tween his sovereign and the papal court. 

Baldock’s concurrence in the advice which 
roinpted Edward to fall into the trap laid 
y the French king, by which Queen 
Isabella was permitted to proceed to 
France, and the weak king was induced 
to give up Quienne and Ponthieu to his 
son, and to send the latter to do homage 
for them, is conclusive evidence that he 
cannot be considered a wise counsellor ; for 
though perhaps the plan had not yet been 
formed that led to results so fattU to his 
sovereign and himself, there were sufficient 
indications of danger at liome, and of 
treachery in the conduct of Charles le Bel, 
to have induced more cautious proceedings. 

The invasion of Queen Isabella quickly 
followed. She landed on September 24, 
1326 ; and the king, deserted by almost all 
parties, fled to Wales with the chancellor 
and the two Despencers. The older of 
these was taken and executed at Bristol, , 
and on November 10 the king and his two | 
remaining companions fell into the hands of 
the queen’s friends. The fate of the fa- 
vourite was soon sealed, and that of the 
king was delayed till a resignation of his 
crown had been forced from him. Baldock 
had been specially denounced in the queen's 
first proclamation (State Trials^ i. 36) j but, 
being an ecclesiastic, was committed to the 
custody of Adam de Orleton, Bishop of 
Hereford. He remained at Hereford till 
February following, when he was removed 
to the bishop's nouse in London. His 


prison there was soon invaded by an out- 
rageous mob, who treated him with vio- 
lence, and thrust him into Newgate, where, 
after languishing about three months, he 
died, on May 28, 1827, All his possessions 
had been {Nreviously seized, and among 
them were the manors of Heibrigge and 
Tylingham in Essex. (AJbh, Bat. Orig* 
i. 304?) 

As he was never brought to trial, the 
reciso charges against him do not appear: 
ut in the mandates fram the ^ueen and 
prince, both before and after his capture 
and death, his name is always united with 
those of the Despencers, ascribing to them 
the guilt of estranging the king from hia 
wife and real friends by false suggestions 
and evil procurement, and designating them 
as < enemies of God, of the Church, and the 
whole kingdom.’ Remembering, however, 
how great was the inveteracy between the 
contending parties, and how little there is 
to approve m the conduct of that which 
WM successful, we must hesitate before we 
join in the popular cry against the chan- 
cellor without more substantial proof of his 
demerits. (Pari, JVnts, ii. p. ii. 472: Abb. 
Bot. Orig, i. 303.) 

BALDOCK, Robert, son and heir of 
Samuel Baldock, of Stanway in Essex, 
boro the same arms as those of the last- 
named, Robert de Baldock, Bishop of Nor- 
wich. He became a student at Gray’s Lm 
on July 7, 1644, was called to the bar on 
February 11, 1661, and arrived at the de- 
gree of ancient in May 1667. By his first 
marriage, with Mary the daughter of 
Bacqiievillo Bacon (of the family of Red- 
grave), he became settled at Great Hocham 
in Norfolk. This lady died in 1062, after 
which he took a second wife, whoso name 
has not been handed down. Of his early 
legal career there is no other record than 
that of Roger North (233), who says of 
him that he ' had wit and will enough ’ to 
contrive a fraudulent conveyance. In 1671 
he was recorder of Great Yarmouth when 
Charles II. visited that place, on which 
occasion he was knighted. He took the 
degiee of serjeant in Michaelmas Term 
1677, and was included in the list of king’s 
Serjeants on the accession of James II. 

lie was one of the counsel employed by 
the crown in the prosecution of the seven 
bishops ; and showed himself so thorough- 
paced a stickler for prerogative that within 
a week after the trial he was ^pointed, on 
July 6, 1688, a justice of the King^s Bench, 
in the place of Sir John Powell, who had 
declared his opinion in favour of the pre- 
lates (Bramstm's Aatobiog, Z\\) \ but he 
had very little opportunity of showing his 
judicial qualifications, for before the next 
term the Prince of Orange had embarked 
for England, and the king was on the point 
of flying from it. 



’BALDWIN 

l3i tlie new appointments be of conne 
was not tbongbt of. He died three veara 
afterwards, on October 4, 1691, and his 
monument still remains in the church of 
Great Hocham. 

BALDWnr, John, was the son of 
William Baldwin, and Agnes the daughter 
of William Dormer, Esq., of Wycombe 
in Bii ftlri n g b ftmahir e, the ancestor of Lord 
Dormer. At the Inner Temple, where he 
studied the law, he attained so high a 
reputation that he received the uncommon 
distinction of being thrice appointed reader 
-—in autumn 1516, in Lent 1524, and in 
autumn 1531. The last occasion was on 
account of his haying been called upon to 
take the degree of the coif, which he 
accordingly assumed in the following 
November, when he was immediately con- 
stituted one of the king's serjeants. In 
1530 he held the office of treasurer of his 
inn. 

He probably practised in the Court of 
Chancery, as he was one of the per^ns 
assigned in June 1529 to aid Cardinal 
*Wolsey in hearing causes there. He and 
Serjeant Willoughby were knighted in 
1534, being the first serjeants, as is noticed 
in Spelman's MS. Reports, who ever sub- 
mitted to receive that honour. In 1535 he 
was elevated to the chief justiceship of the 
Common Pleas. Within a few weeks he 
was called upon to act as a commissioner 
on the trials of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher, in which, however, he does 
not appear to have taken any active part. 
He continued chief justice ffir ten years, 
resigning between Trinity Term 1545, the 
date of the last fine levied before him, and 
November 6. He died on December 22 
following. 

Notwithstanding his early promise, he 
does not seem to have been much esteemed 
as a judge. He difiered frequently from 
his brethren, and was certainly thought 
little of by Chief Justice Dyer, who on 
one occasion says in his Reports, ^But 
Biddwin was of a contraiy opinion, though 
neither 1, nor any one else, I believe, un- 
derstood his refutation.’ 

He possessed the manor of Aylesbury in 
Bucks, and in the last year of his life he 
obtained some valuable grants from the 
Icing. All his property, for want of male 
heirs, was diVidea among his daughters, 
one of whom, Catherine, was married to 
Robert Pc^ington, M.P. for London (as- 
sassinated in the streets in 1536), who was 
ancestor of the baronets of that name, of 
Aylesbuiy, whose title became extinct in 
1830. 

BAKA8TEB, Thomas, described as a 
^clericus,’ was constituted a baron of the 
Exchequer on November 4, 1423, 2 Henry 
VI. (Ads Privtj Council, iii. 121) j but his 
name nowhere else appears. 


BAVASXBE, ALiKB, was sheriff of Ox« 
fordshire in 20 & 21 H^xy II., 1174-6 ; 
and in the former of those yeata his name 
is found as one of the justioeis itinerant 
fixing the assize for that ootthty. But, 
in reference to the ordinary proceedings of 
the court, he is never mentioned ; nor in- 
deed is any other information given con- 
cerning him. 

In the four previous years that sheriffalty 
was held by Adam Bauastre, probably his 
father. (FVi/fer’a WortfdeB; Madox, i. 124.) 

BAKISTSB, William, was of a family 
which resided at Turk Dean in the county 
of Gloucester, in possession of a very con- 
siderable estate. He received his legal 
education at the Middle Temple, and being 
honoured with the degree of the coif in 
1706, was then appointed one of the judges 
of Bouth Wales ; from which position he 
was advanced, on the recommendation of 
Lord Harcourt, to be a baron of the Ex- 
chequer, on June 8, 1713, when he was 
knighted. He occupied this seat for little 
more than a year, being superseded on 
October 14, 1714, not three months after 
the accession of George I., having been re- 
ported by Lord Cowper as ^a man not at 
all qualified for the place.’ {Atkynd 8 Glou’- 
cestn'sh. 413 ; Lord Raymond, 1261, 1318.) 

BANXE, Richahd. The barons of the 
Exchequer in the early reigns were of so 
little comparative importance, generally 
rising to the bench from being clerks in 
that department, and not engaged in the 
general judicial business of the countiy, 
that little information can be obtained 
regarding them either from records or 
tradition. Of the legal career of Richard 
Bauke nothing is known, except that he 
was made a baron of the Exchequer on 
June 11, 1410, 11 Henry IV., and, con- 
tinuing in his place to the end of that 
reign, was re-appointed in the next. He 
and his wife Margaret, the daughter of 
William de la Rivere, were buried in the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew, London. {Stow, 
419.) 

BAKXE, Thomas, who was perhaps the 
son of the preceding, is another instance 
of the paucity of materials respecting the 
barons of the Exchequer of this age. The 
sole mention of Thomas Banke is that he 
received that appointment on May 18, 1424, 
2 Henry VI. {Acts of Privy Council, iii. 
147.) 

BANKS, John, was of Keswick in Cum- 
berland, where his father of the same name 
was a merchant, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of — Hassell He was bom 
in 1589, and in 1604 he entered Queen’s 
Colley, Oxford. Without taMng any de- 
gree tnere, he became a student at Gray’s 
Inn in May 1607, and, after being called to 
the bar on November 30, 1614, and to the 
bench of the society in 1629, he was elected 



mder in Lent 16^1, and treasurer in the 
following year. He had previous to arriving 
at these posts acquired a high reputation in 
his profession. 

Returned to the parliament of 1628, he 
confined himself to legal questions {ParL 
Hist, ii, 480), and was selected in July 
1630 to he attorney-general to the newly 
horn Prince Charles, Duke of Cornwall 
(Jiymery xix. 264), afterwards Charles IL, 
whereupon he was knighted. On the death 
of William Nov, he was appointed attorney- 
general to the King, on September 27, 1634, 
and it is some proof of the estimation in 
which he was held, that a contemporary 
letter-writer says, with somewhat of ex- 
aggeration, that he was commended to his 
mmesty as exceeding Bacon in eloquence, 
Ellesmere in judgment, and Noy in law. 

( Cvffs Cctstkf 64.) Ho had then a residence 
at Hanwell, near Staines, hut soon after his 
advance he purchased the manor of Corfe 
Castle in Dorsetshire, of Sir Edward Coke’s 
widow. Lady Hatton. 

Under his official direction the question- 
able proceedings in the Star Chamber were 
taken againstBastwick, Burton, and Prynne, 
against Bishop Williams, and against John 
Lilbum ; and though he did not originate 
the plan for the imposition of ship money, 
he was employed in preparing and advising 
on the writs and to support them as the 

? rosecutor against John llampden. {State 
yials^ iii.) These duties he performed 
so satisfactorily to the court that upon the 
elevation of Sir Edward Lyttelton to the 
post of lord keeper, he received that of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas on January 
29, 1641. {Rymer, xx. 447.) 

Very soon after his appointment a com- 
mission was granted to him to sit as speaker 
in the House of Lords, in conseq^uence of the 
illness of the lord keeper ; and in that cha- 
racter he had the melancholy duty of pre- 
siding when the Earl of Stratford, who nad 
been his client, and with whom he was 
in habits of friendly intimacy, was brought 
to the bar on his impeachmentby the Com- 
mons. (Otw/e Castlcy 83.) Early in the 
next year, on the king retiring to York, 
Banks was among the first to join him, 
when he was admitted into the privy 
council, and subscribed the profession made 
by the lords of their belief that the king 
bad no intention to make war upon the 
parliament, but that his anxious desire 
was to preserve the peace of the kingdom. 
{Clarendon^ iii. 72.) 

Notwithstanding the part which Sir John 
had formerly taken in the prosecution and 
in the case of ship money, and bis present 
assistance to the royal counsels, he does not 
seem to have been an object of enmity to 
tbe parliament ; for in the propositions they 
made to the king for peace in February 
1643 they desired that he should keep his 
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place in the Common Pleas. {Path Hist, 
lii. 70.) This recommendation he owed to 
his having friends in both houses, the Earls 
of Northumberland and Essex, the Lord 
Wharton, Denzil Holies, and Green, who 
were aware that Banks by his moderate 
counsels had hazarded the king’s indigna- 
tion. (Corfe Castk^ 122<-124.} Sir John’s 
real devotion to the royal cause was proved 
by his liberal subscription to the king’s 
necessities, and by bis wife’s noble defence 
of Corfe Castle in 1643, and after his death 
again in 1646. 

The former good feeling of the parlia- 
ment towards the chief justice was totally 
changed by hia steady adherence to his royal 
master ; and their inveteracy against him was 
excited by his charge to the grand jury at 
Salisbury in the summer assizes of 1643, 
denouncing the Earls of Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Salisbury, and several mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, as guilty of 
high treason in taking up arms against the 
king. Though the bills were not found, he 
was ordered to be impeached for his charge, 
an order which was repeated in the following 
year on the bccasion of his condemning 
Captain Turpin to he hanged at Exeter. 

( Whiteheke^ 78, 96.) Though by his ab- 
sence he escaped the consequences of these 
votes, he paid the price of his loyalty by 
the forfeiture of all nis property. Rven bis 
books were seized and given oy the par- 
liament to Mr. Maynard. 

Sir John did not live to see the destruc- 
tion of bis castle. He died at Oxford on 
December 28, 1644, and was buried in 
Christ Church Cathedral. Lord Clarendon 
describes bim as ' a man of great abilities 
and unblemished integrity,’ but at the same 
time intimates that he wanted courage to 
meet the exigencies of the time. All agree 
that he was thoroughly versed in the learn- 
ing of his profession, and his whole conduct 
shows that, though cautious and moderate, he 
was steady in his attachment to the crown. 
He made a settlement of 30/. a year, wd 
other emoluments, on the poor of Keswick, 
and chiefly to setup a manufacture theiie of 
coarse cottons. (JFh/fer, i. 237.) 

His wife, who was Mary, the daughter of 
Ralph Hawtrey, Esq., of Ruislin, Middle- 
sex, by compounding got rid of the seques^ 
tration. By her he had a numerous family, 
whose descendants represented Corfe Castle 
as lon^ as that borough returned members 
to parliament. 

BABXXSi, Guokgb, wm tbe lineal de- 
scendant of the great chief justice, whose 
family introduced into the name the penul- 
timate letter e* He was the^ third son of 
Henry Bankes, Esq., of Kingston Hall, 
Dorsetshire, who represented Corfe Castle 
from 1780 to 1826, and then was elected 
member for the county till 1831. His mother 
was Frances, daughter of William Woodley^ 
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EBq[., gOTtonor of4&e Leemad Maa^^^-^9 
was a member of Trinity Hall, in tbe um- 
Teraity of Camliridge, and studied the law 
at first at Lincoln’s Inn, and then at the 
Inner Temple, by which society he was 
called to the bar in April 1815, but had 
little opportunity to acquire any eminence 
in the profession. He succeeded Franpis 
Maseres in the office of cursitor baron in 
July 1824, and contiAued to perform the 
duties of his office (which at last consisted 

of Httle more than joining in the Michael- 

1 


till his death, in 1856, having held the po- 
sition of jud^ advocate general during the 
short administration of Lord Derby in 1852. 
No one was appointed to succeed him as 
cursitor baron, and the office was imme- 
diately abolished. 

Succeeding eventually by the death of 
his brother to the family estates, he was 
chosen member for the county of Dorset, 
which he represented till his death; and 
was further honoured by being placed on 
the privy council. He died on July 6, 
1856, leaving issue by his wife Georgina 
Charlotte, daughter and heir of Admiral 
Edmund Charles Nugent. 

BAHKWELL, or BAUKWELL, John 
DE, whose name is variously spelled Bak- 
well, Bacwell, Bauquel, Bankwell, or Ban- 
quelle, was so cidled from a place formerly 
written BankwbU, but now Bankers, at Lee 
in Kent. Besides this,^ he had other pi'^erty 
in the county, and in 31 Edward i. ol)- 
tained for himself and his wife Gicily a 
grant of free warren over all their lands in 
Lee, Lewisham, Bromley, and Brokisham. 
(MasUd, i. 460, 493.) 

' In 1297 he was appointed to perambu- 
late the forests of five counties, and was paid 
at the rate of six shillings a day ; and in the 
next year ho acted as one of the justices 
itinerant into Kent. (Par/. Writs, i. 396, 
897.1 

Shortly after the accession of Edward II., 
on November 10, 1307, he was nominated a 
bmn of the Exchequer, but must have died 
within a few months, as his wife Cicily was 
assessed at four marks in the city of London 
for the quinzime imposed in 1308. 

He left two sons, named Thomas .and 
William, and perhaps others, to whom the 
l^perty descended in gavelkind. (Abb. 

Orip. ii. 265.) 

BAHKWBIX, or BATTKWBIX, Rookr 
DE, was most probably of the family, 
l^d perhaps a younger son, of the above 
John. Roger is noticed as an advocate in 
the early of the reign of Edward III. 
In the eixra year he was «aployod to tallage 
the coimties of Nottinghamana Derby CJBot. 

^ hetng aeaiAned 
in 14 ^ward III. to ^niro into no^a> 
gration at Spondon, in the latter eounty 
Ftedentf li. 11S8)| it would aeem pro- 


bable itet lie the shoM 

especially as Sir Gdoftey' Foljambe, one of 
his associates in thi^ mq;uuy, many years 
afterwards gave a messuage apd laha to a 
clergyman named Roger de Baokwelt 
Itot. (Mg. ii.286), who,itmaybepresmliiedJl 
was this Roger’s son. 

He was constituted a judge of the King> 
Bench before Easter in 1341, and is men- 
tioned in the Year Books as late as 23 
Edward III. 

BABDELBY, Robert be, is designated 
in various records, from 30 1., 

130^ to 15 Edward II., 1821, as a clerk of 
the Chancery, and acting under no less than 
eight chancellors. Dunng that period he 
was one of those who were entrusted with 
the keeping of the Great Seal in the 
chancellors absence, or in a temporary va- 
cancy of the ofiice. He is often styled one 
of the ^ gardiens du Seal.’ He is afterwards 
mentioned as a clerk of the Chancery as late 
as July 5, 1325. 

Li 9 Edward 11. he was selected as an 
assessor of the fifteenth in the city of Lon- 
don ; and in the previous year he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the hospital of St. Thorny 
the Mar^r of Aeon in London, until his 
brother, Kichard of Southampton, returned 
to England ; and he held the ecclesiastical 
rank of canon of Chichester. (Itot. Pari. i. 
287, 357 ; Abb. Mot. Grig. i. 227.) 

BABDOLF, Hugh, was a younger son 
of Boron William Bardolf, of Stoke Bardolf, 
who was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk 
from 10 to 21 Henry 11. The inclinations 
of his youth may he collected from the fact 
that in 22 Henry II. he was amerced for 
trespassing in the king’s forests. In a very 
few years, however, his talents were dis- 
covered. In 30 Henry II., 1184, he was 
dapifer regie in conjunction with Hugh de 
Morewick, and afterwards with William 
Rufus. It is sometimes considered the same 
as seneschal or steward, and, indeed, he is 
occasionally designated by the latter title ; 
and probably his impointment had reference 
to the Duchy of Normandy only, as in the 
Norman roll of that year he and Hugh 
de Morewick are allowed 1001 for money 
disbursed for the king’s expenses while at 
Gisors. In the same year he received a 
gift of one hundred marka from the king. 
(Madoj:, i. 51, 168.) 

From this time tall the end of the reign 
he acted as a justioier, being present in the 
Curia Regis when fines were levied there, 
and assisting as a Justice itinerant in as" 
sessing the tdlage of Wiltf^insi of which 
he was sheriff. (Ibul. 634.) He also held 
the sheriffidty of Oomwall, and was fenner 
of the honor of Oioucester (Madtur^s Baron. 
68, 67), and was nominated one of the 
lieutenants of the kingdom during Henry’s 
absence in Normandy. 

Richard after lim aeoesrion, although 



litf flriKd&'Uiii' w ifoU jiiif otiiflfS'io conttl- 
bute to the ezpexuee of the oniuiade under 
the name of a fine for not joining in it, 
treated him with equal distinction. He 
wae ap]^inted of the council to assist the 
two i^ef justiciaries in the rule of the 
kingdom and the administration of the 
laws ; and his pleas on the itinera in seve- 
ral counties are recorded on the great rolls 
of 1 & 2 Richard I. When also the com- ' 
plaints against William de Ijongchamp 
became too loud to be disregarded, he was 
one of the persons whom the king nomi- 
nated in the bishop’s place, ^though 
some historians question the authenticity 
of the letter containing this order, the in- 
sertion of the names in the forged document 
(if forged it were) shows the nigh position 
of the parties, and the estimation in which 
they were held at the period. There is no 
doubt that he joined Prince John and the 
barons in the removal of the unpopular 
bishop, and that the king (who never with- 
drew his confidence from the chancellor) 
punished him on his return by discharging 
him from the sherifialty of York and Wes^ 
moreland. That he did not, however, 


remain long in disgrace is proved by his 
subsequent employments, ilia name fre- 
quently appears as a justicier in the Curia 
llegis on nnes levied from the 5th to the 
0th Richard 1., and in the last four yeai's 
of that reign he acted as a justice itinerant 
in various counties. (Madox's Exch. i. 
(16, 609, 704, 733.) He was one of those 
sent to York to determine the controversy 
between the archbishop and the monks 
there, and was also entrusted with the 
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as she should be a widow after the death 
!>f Johu de Braiosa, her late husband. 
Rok de Fin, 82.) This seems to show that 
soon after the death of Hugh Bardolf she 
had married a second husband, who had 
dnce died; and it appears that in the 
previous year William de Braiosa bad 
i^ven a fine to have her for the wife of one 
>f bis sons. (Duydale's Barm, i. 416.) 

BABXEB, Edwabd, was bom at 
Wandsworth in 1678, and was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, of which he 
was not admitted a member till 1724 ; but 
was one of the benchers of that society 
when ho was appointed cursitor baron of 
'he Exchequer on May 9, 1743. Tie re- 
ligned the place on April 19, 1766, and 
died in 1769. (LysonSfi, 607, 670.) 

BABKIN^ Kichakb i)e, was raised 
Tom the office of prior to that of abbot 
•f Westminster m September 1223. 

ii. 282.) He is first mentioned 
by Madox (ii. 318) among the barons of 
tne Exchequer in 27 Henry III., 1242; 
and as he stands immediately after William 
de Haverhull, the treasurer, he no doubt 
occupied a high position there. In this, 
however^ his ecclesiastical dipity would 
necessarily place him ; and it by no means 
follows that lie was, as Dugdale and 
Weever describe him, chief baron, accord- 
ing to the signification by which they 
evidently interpret the term. There is 
nothing to show that at that time there 
was an officer bearing that title ; and if it 
had then existed, the rolls would not have 
been silent on the subject, nor would 
Madox have failed to notice it. 


sherimlty of the counties of Northumber- 
land, Dorset and Somerset, Stafford, Wilts, 
and Leicester. In some of them he con- 
tinued under King John, with the addition 
of Derby, Nottingham, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. In the first year of King John’s 
reign ho was constituted custos of the 
castle of Tickhill, and liad a pant of the 
manor of Bmmegrave-cum-Norton, for 
which he procured the privilege of a 
market, together with a fair for it, and also 
for Oarleton and Grimeston. (Rot, Chart, 
John, 66, 61, 91.) 

In all the three reigns his scutage in the 
several counties of Warwick, Leicester, 
Kent, Oxford, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where 
his property lay, was excused' pro libertate 
sedendi ad ^accarium ; ’ and in the reign 
of John the records show that he continued 
to act on the circuits as a justice itinerant, 
and in the Curia Regis as a justicier before 
whom fines were levied till the fifth year. 

About that time he died, as in the next 
year Amabilis de Limesey, who was bis 
wife, fined in two thousand marks and five 
palfroya that she diould not be compelled 
to many again; and that she should be 
quit of all aids to t^e sberiflTi &c., as Ion. 


In the same year he alone tested the 
mandates issued to the sherifis of the 
difierent counties, directing them to pt in 
the scutage-money granted for the king's 
voyage into Gascony. This shows that he 
stood high in the royal confidenee, and was 
in immediate attendance cn the king; and 
about 1246 he was at the royal intercession 
excused from his attendance on a pneral 
council called by the pope, because he and 
the Bishop of Carlisle were the king’s 
deputies or regents of England when ue 
went abroad. (Dart's Westm. ii. xx.) He 
died on November 23, 1246 (^Weever, 486), 
having, during his long presidency, ^eatly 
increased the revenues of bis bouse. His 
character was that of a prudent, leamed, 
and religious man. 

BABNEWELL, Thohas, was appointed 
second baron of the Exeb^uer on October 
1, 1494, 10 Henry VII., and a successor waa 
put in hie place on May 2, 1496. Beyond 
this fact bistoi^ is rilent 

BABONB, WlLLlAW, or, as be u some- 
times callM, William Barnes (Bishop of 
London), took the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Oxford ; but in which of the 
colleges or halls he studied has not been 
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diseoteved. He became commissaiy of tbe 
PlretogatiTe Court of Canterbu^ ; flod bav- 
ing entered into orders, he received in 1600 
the livings of East Pechham in Kent, and 
of Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire; in 

1601, that of Gednej in Lincolnshire ; in 

1602, that of Bosworth in Leicestershire, 
and in 1603, that of Thaifield in the arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon. 

He was appointed master of the Bolls on 
February 1, 1602. In June he was one of 
the negotiators of tbe treaty of marriage 
between Prince Henry and Catherine of 
Arragcm ; and on the 24tb of the following 
January he assisted in laying the first stone 
of Henry VIL’s chapel at Westminster 
Abbey. He succeeded Bishop Warham as 
Bishop of London on August 2, 1604, but 
did not obtain the restitution of the tem- 

S oralities till November 13. On the latter 
ay he resigned his judicial office, and died 
in less than a year aBerwards, on October 9 
or 10, 1606. He was buried in St. Paul’s. 
(Godwin. 100; Athen. Ox, ii. 694; Bymer, 
iiii. 78, 111.) 

BABOWE, Thomas, was appointed 
. master of the Bolls on September 22, 1483, 
1 Biehard IH. He was rector of Obey 
in Buckinghamshire ; and three weeks 
after the accession of Biehard had the grant 
of a prebend in St. Stephen’s Chapel in 
the palace of Westminster. How he had 
ingratiated himself with that monaiYsh does 
not appear; but perhaps by some services 
he haa rendered in ^e Exchequer, of 
which he probably was a clerk. He was 
the first master of the Bolls who had a 
grant of the tun or two pipes of wine, which 
has been continued ever since, and nomi- 
nally exists at present. His patent for it 
‘ is dated December 6, 1483. {BoL Pat, 1 
Bich. ni.) On August 1, 1485, he was 
^pointed keeper of the Great Seal (Bot 
CtauB. n. 6), and it was in his custody 
at the time of Bichard’s death on the 
field of Bosworth, on the 22nd of that 
month, when it was of course given up to 
the conqueror. 

His possession of tbe mastership of the 
Bolls seems to have been considered an 
intrusion; for his predecessor, Bobert 
Morton, resumed his place without a new 
atent. Barowe’s punishment for his ad- 
erence to the fallen party, however, ex- 
tended no further ; but on the contrary he 
appears very soon to have conciliated the 
goodwill of the new king; for on Sep- 
tember 21 he obtained not onb a general 
pardon, but a confirmation of his prebend 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and his appoint- 
ment as one of tbe masters in Chancery. 
(fiat, Pat. 1 Henry VII. p. L m. ii.) In 
the latter character he attended parliament 
in the accustomed duty of receiving the 
petitions as late as 12 Heniy VIL, 1407, 
After which his name no more occurs. 



Kalotis i^ant of "Henry II. After the 
peace coholuded between that xncmaxch and 
Louis of Fiance in January 1169«]ie was 
sent with the Archdeaedh of Salisbui^v to 
Beneventum to negotiate with Pope Alex- 
ander in relation to Archbishop Beoket; 
and while there he succeeded in obtaining 
from the pontiff a new letter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, commanding him to crown 
Prince Henry at any time the king re- 
quired him. After the murder of the 
archbishop, he was again appointed one of 
the ambassadors to the papal city; and 
when their pass^e through the mountains 
was impeded by the severity of the 
weather, he was selected to proceed with- 
out his companions and urge the king’s 
innocence of the murder. Though on nis 
arrival the pope refused to admit him 
to his presence, he at last contrived to 
mollify the indicant feelings of the pon- 
tiff and by his representations, backea by 
the proofs he produced, his royal master 
escaped excommunication. 

In recompense for these and other faith- 
ful services, the king appointed him chan- 
cellor to his son Heniy when he crowned 
him ; but on that prince rebelling against 
his father in 1173, Biehard Barre proved 
his loyalty by restoring the Seal to the 
king. In 1184 he was raised to the dignity 
of Archdeacon of Ely. 

In 7 Biehard L, 1195-6, he was one of 
the justices itinerant holding pleas in 
Devonshire ; and from that year till 1 John 
inclusive bis name appears among tbe 
mstices taking fines in the Curia Begis at 
Westminster. (Madox, i. 502.) 

BABTON, John i>e, is the second of the 
two justices (Balph Fits william being tbe 
first) to whom the commission of Trail- 
baston, confined to Yorkshire, and corned 
in Spelman (Glossaty) is directed. The 
date 18 there omitted ; but in Hemingford 
(p. 208) it is placed under tbe year 1304. 
Among the parliamentary writs (i. 407) is 
one dated November 23, 1304, addressed 
not only to these two, but to two others; 
so that it is probable there were two com- 
missions, and that tbe first was issued 
before the great extent of tbe offence was 
known ; especially as in April 1305 a still 
more formm appointment of judges for 
almost every county in England took place. 
(N.Ftedera,!. 970.) 

In the above commission he is erroneously 
called ‘de Byton,’ os he is afterwards de- 
signated 'de Fryton,’ not only in tbe 
parliamentaiy writ, but also in subsequent 
commissions. He was summoned to per- 
form military service against the Soots in 
24 Edward I., and in the 28th and 3l8t 
years of that reign was named in com- 
missions of array in Yorkshire (Pori. 
Writif i. 277, 345, 370) ; and in 8 Edw.lH. 
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'lie iiH|8 laiigiiei to collect and levy the 
eoutage of the county of York. (Abb. JRot 
Orig. L 214.) 

&88ST, Ralph, fbs baron of Welden 
in Northamptonshire^ and had large pos- 
sessions in several of the midland counties. 
He was a Norman by birth, but is stated to 
have been raised from an ignoble family by 
King Henry at the beginning of his reign. 

Spelman places him as chief justiciary in 
the reign of William IL, and states that he 
succeeded Ranulph Flambard, Bishop of 
DurhauL in that office. But this is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the bishop had 
certainly all the power usually attnbuted 
to ^ the chief justiciary at the time of 
* William’s death. Dugdale does not intro- 
duce him as chief justiciary till the reign of 
Henry I, ; but it may be doubtful whether 
he was even then distinguished by that 
precise designation, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Henry of Huntingdon in his 
epistle * I)e Mundi Contemptu/ as it is un- 
questionable that the principal power was 
exercised by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
for the greater pf^ of the reign, and espe- 
cially during the king’s frequent absences 
from England. The place he takes as last 
of fifteen subscribing witnesses to King 
Henry’s charter to Westminster Abbey 
(Monad, i. 308), granted either in 1121 or 
1122, demonstrates that he could not then 
have held the office. 

He, however, certainly filled a very high 
position in the administration of justice, 
and seems to have been selected to carry 
into execution the just and severe laws 
enacted by Henry for the suppression of the 
system oi rapine and robbery which the 
last reign had introduced. He is mentioned 
in 1124 as presiding over a court of the 
barons held at Huncote in Leicestershire 
for the trial of ofienders, where he caused 
no less than forty-four men convicted of 
robbery to be hanged. 

By the roll of 31 Henry 1. it appears, 
not that he was chief justiciary, for that 
title never occurs in it, but that he had 
been justice of the forests in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey; and that 
in the itinera which were appointed by 
King Henry for the purpose of relieving 
the Curia Regis, and of administering 
justice to the people almost at their own 
doors, no less than six counties, and 
probably more, were placed under his 
direction. He was manifestly dead before 
the date of that roll ; and the entries in it, 
in which his name occurs, have reference 
to debts due to the crown from his pleas in 
previous years. 

The precise date of his death is un- 
certain ; but it took place at Northampton, 
where, falling sick, ne called for a monk's 
habit of the order of those of Abingdon ; 
und after disposing of his estate and send- 
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ing no small sum to that abbey, with a 
grant of four hides of land in Chedeles- 
worth, he died, and was honourabW buried 
in the chapter-house there. Helen several 
sons, some oi which were justicieis; and 
from their issue various b^nies spipg, 
the last of which lately became extinct. 
(Duffdale's Baron, i. 378; MadoXf i. 12, 
146, 541, ii. 224; I^oton^a Notts, i. 161 ; 
Maa, Hot, 31 Henry I., Hunter’s ed., 31. 
101, 124, 146.) 

BASSET, Richakd, was one of the sons 
of the above Ralph Basset, and succeeded 
him in the barony of Welden in NcHh- 
amptonshire. From an early period of his 
life he was attached to the court, and 
assisted in the administration of justice in 
the^ Aula Regis. It is probable that 
during the life of his father he had ad- 
vanced to *a considerable position ; for in 
the great roll of 31 Henry I. the same 
number of counties are mentioned as under 
the judicial superintendence of both ; and 
the father could only have been recentiy 
deceased. 

He is introduced as chief justiciary to 
Henry I. in Dugdale’s list, on we authority 
of Henry of Huntingdon and Ordericus 
Vitalis; but some doubt may be entertained 
whether he can be correct^ so described. 
If he had held the office in 31 Henry I., 
the roll of that year would have afforded 
some evidence of it; but it makes no 
distinction between him and the other 
justiciaries, whose pleas it records. In 
the grant, also, of the office of great 
chamberlain of England to Alberic de 
Vere, his name stands so low on a list of 
twelve witnesses as to preclude the possi- 
bility of his being invested with the title. 
That grant is dated ^apud Femcham in 
Transfretatione Regis.’ This must have 
been on occasion of the king’s last visit to 
his Norman dominions in 1134; as is 
^parent from the fact that Qeofirey, 
Bishop of Durham, the chancellor, whose 
name stands as the second witness, was 
not elected to that see till 1133. The first 
witness is Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
which is strong presumptive evidence that 
he was then first minister or chief justiciary 
of the kingdom. 

The expression of Ordericus Vitalis goes 
no further than that he had groat power 
in this reign, ‘aitpote capitfms justitia.’ 
Dugdale’s opinion, also, that he held it 
jointly with Alberic de Vere is probably 
founded on the fact that they were joint 
sheriffs of no less than eleven counties. Al- 
though the latter author says in his ^ Baron- 
age’ that he also held the office during the 
whole of King Stephen’s reign, he does 
not so insert his name in his < Chronica 
Series.’ 

He married MatildiL the daughter and 
heir of Geoffrey Ridel, the justiciary 
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(whoBB lmd appeals to have lieen in hfa 
custody), and increased his already laive 
property by her possessions. Of these he 
deyoted a great portion to pious ums. The 

Sicatod to St. John the Baptist,^ was 
founded by him and his wife, and muni- 
ficently endowed by them with the town 
and manor of Lodington, in which it 
stands; with Friseby also; besides no leas 
ahan fifteen churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and one in Rutland. He died about 
1154. His eldest son, Geoffrey, assumed 
his mother’a name of Ridel. Another son, 
Ralph, who continued the surname of Bas- 
set, was lord of Drayton in Staffordshire ; 
and a third son, William, subsequently men- 
tioned, was lord of Sapoote in Leicester- 
shire. {Angl Sac, ii. 701 ; NatU^ 

i. 161; Momat yi. 180; Moff, Eat, 31 
Hen. I. ; Madox^ 

BABBET, Thomas, was the son and 
heir of Gilbert, a grandson, or, as Dugdale 
believes, a younger son of the above Ralph 
• Basset. His military services in divers 
wars were rewarded ay King Henry II. at 
an early Juried of his reign with the lord- 
ahip of Hedendon in Oxfordshire, together 
with the hundred of Botendon, and that 
Iving without the north gate of the city of 
Oxford. He was sheriff of that county in 
10 Henzy IL, and in the 14th year of that 
reign, 1168, he was one of the justices 
itinerant for the counties of Essex and 
Hertford. {Madox, I m,) 

From the year 1175 his name frequently 
appears among the barons acting judicially 
in the Curia Regis; and the superior 
character of his ^ilities is evident from 
his being employed as a justice itinerant 
'for the SIX following years in no less than 
fifteen other counties*; and in his having 
been one of those selected by the great 
council held at Windsor in ll79, when 
the kingdom was divided into four parts 
for the better administration of justice. 

He married Alice, the daughter of — 
de Dunstanville, and died before 1183, in 
which year his elder son, Gilbert, had come 



he had committed in pmlMia&ifie << his 
duties. He, however, afterwards held the 
sherifihlty Lincolnshire in 24 Heniy 11., 
and the six followin^years. . 

His pleas as a jua^ itinerant commence 
in 14 Henry II., 1168, and extend till 26 
Henry H., 1180, during which time he 
acted in twenty-four different counties. 
From^ 1175 he is ftequenfiy mentioned as 
assisting in the jumcial business of the 
Curia Regis, in which he continued to sit 
till 1184. {Madox, i. 94, ia3, 143, Ac.) 

He died about the latter date, and was 
succeeded in the barony by hjus son Simon, 
next mentioned. 

BABBBT, SiMOH, is named among the 
justices itinerant who fixed the tallage 
for the counties of Nottingham and Derby 
in 9 Richard I., 1197-8. (Afedfor, i. 733.) 
He was the son of the last-named William 
Basset, lord of Sapoote. His^ connection 
with Derbyshire arose from bis marriage 
with Elizabeth, one of the daughters and 
coheirs of William Avenel, of Haddon in 
the Peak in that county. In 7 John she 
fined eighty marks to the king to have her 
inheritance, which the king had seized on 
her husband’s death, and that she should 
not be compelled to many. {Eat, de Fin, 
307.) 

His male descendants failed in 1378, by 
the death of Ralph, the then baron, leaving 
two daughters only. {Baronage, i. 382.) 

BABBBT, Alan, was the third son of 
the before-named Thomas Basset, of Heden- 
don. Under Richard I. and John he appears 
to have been a frequent partaker of the royal 
bounty. In the former reign he had a grant 
of the manors of Woking and Mapeldure- 
well {Eot, Chart. 37) ; and in the fatter, of 
those of Wycumh and Berewick. Besides 
these, King John granted him the custody 
of the lands and heir of Hugo de Druvalf, 
and excused him his scutage in Surrey, 
Oxfordshire, and Berkshire. ^ An order to 
Stephen de Tumbaxn and him, in 9 John, 
to deliver a sum of 2,260 marks from the 
treasury, shows that he was connected with 
the Exchequer; and in 15 John he was the 
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of Burster, or Bicester, in Oxfordshire. 

Besides Gilbert be had two other sons, 
Thomas and Alan, the latter of whom is 
hereafter mentioned. {IhigdaWe Baron. 
L 883: Madox, i. 94,.&c.; Pipe EoU$, 
Hen. IL) 

BABBET, William, lord of Sapeote in 
Leicestershire, was a younger son of the 
above Richard Basset and Matilda Ridel, 
• his wife. 

From 9 to 16 Henry H., 1163-1170, he 
executed the office of sheriff of the united 
, counties of Warwick and Leicester, and 
was afterwards fined by the commissioners 
appointed in the latter year in the sum of 
, «ne hundred marks for some transgressions 


at Oxford. That he was a personal favounto 
of the king may be inferred from a present 
he received from him of a dolium of the 
best wine. (RoA Clous. 69, 99, 189.) He 
accompanied bis sovereign in his visit to 
Irelana in 12 John ^ot, de Prast, 184, 
&c.), attended him at Runnymede, and 
a faithful adherent to his fortunes till his 
death. 

On the accession of Henry HL he was 
equally favoured and equally employed. lu 
2 Henry Ul. he acted as a justicier at West- 
minster, a fine being levied before him 
{DugdMs Grig, 42) ; in 4 Henry IIL he 
was sent on a mission to France, and m 7 
Henry IIL he and EmerieoB de B9ey were 


jRppointed to m^t King of Jerolafem 
on his Ittodiag ill Koot He was sheriff oi 
Butland from 2 to 12 Henry HI., had the 
custody of the land and heir of William de 
Montacute given to him, obtained a grant 
of a market at Wutton in Wiltshire, and 
-wos allowed two bucks out of Windsor 
Forest. CRot Claus, i. 313, 386, 410, 4C0, 
6600 > > > , 

He died about October 1232, leaving 
several children by his wife Alice, the 
daughter and heir of Stephen de Gray. To 
“udge from an entry on the Close Roll (i. 
L04), she was one of the ladies attached to 
the person of the queen. 

Three of his sons were successively in 
possession of his honours and estate — viz., 
Gilbert, whose son died soon after him; 
Fulk, who was rinsed to the deanery of 
York and the bishopric of London; and 
Philip, who is the subject of the next notice. 
{Chauncey's Herts, 348; Atkyns's Glou-~ 
eestersh, 420 ; Brydges' CoUMs Peerage, iii. 
2, vii. 335.) 

BASSET, Philip, was the third son of 
the above Alan, and eventually succoeded 
to the barony of Wycombe. 

In 1233, the year after his father’s death, 
he joined the insurrection of Richard, Earl 
of Pembroke, but returned to his allegiance 
in the following year (Baronage, i. 384), 
and from that time seems to have been high 
in his sovereign’s favour. In 1242 he was 
appointed one of the commanders of the 
knights who were sent to the king in 
Poitou (Cal, Hot Pat, 20), and in 124i 
he had a grant of the custody of the lands 
and heir of Matilda de Luci ; in 1262, that 
of the lands and heir of Richard de Ripariis ; 
and in 1267 the manor of DimmocK was 
granted to him and his wife, Ela, Countess 
of Warwick. (Excerpt, e Rot, ISn, i, 407 
ii. 148^ 248, 249.) 

^ Besides being called upon to attend th< 
king in bis wai-s in France and in Wales, h* 
was, in 29 Henry III., one of the ambas- 
sadors sent to the Council of Lyons to com* 
plain of the papal exactions m England 
and in 44 &; 45 Heniy 111. he was consti 
tuted governor of the castles of Oxford. 
Bristol, Corif, and Shirehum, with the 
sheriffiidties of the counties in which the; 
are situate, and of Berkshire. He is callec 
bailiff of the King of the Romans in an 
ent^ of 43 Henry IIL (Abb, Placit, 146.' 

^ When the king, in July 1261, openly re- 
sisted the contrm under which the barons 
had placed him since the ppliament oi 
Oi^onl of 1258, he ^pointed Philip Bassei 
chief Justiciary of England. The barons’ 
chief justidary was his son-in-law, Hugh Ir 
Bespenser; and they both seem to nav< 
acted at the same time till the short accom 
modation that took place between the con- 
tenduiff parties in the following April, when 
Philip Basset’s appointment was fully esta- 
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tdlshed. Between July 16 and October 18, 

262, while the king was absent in France, 
ill the mandates on the fine roll were signed 
)y him, end he presided at a council, when 
he Earl of Leicester, toking advantage of 
he king’s absence, is said to have produced 
. brief from the ]^pe confirming the pro- 
isions of Oxford, and recaHing the king*s 
ihsolution. (Raptn, iii. 146.) . His name 
.ppears on the plea roll of tne Exchequer 
s justiciary of ^gland at the end of June 

263. (Madox, i. 100.) 

Another temporary reconciliation took 
dace in the following year between the 
king and the earl, the effect of which was 
the reinstatement of Hugh le Despenser, 
whose name appears as iusticiary oi Eng- 
land to a mandate dated October 1, 1263; 
while Philip Basset is named without that 
addition in the reference of the Oxford pro- 
visions to the King of France, dated in De- 
cember following. (Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, 
ii. 405 ; Brady, i. App, 233.) 

Philip Basset, however, adhered firmly 
to the ainpf, and in the outbreak of the 
London citizens, led by Hugh le Despenser, 
at the be^nning of 1264, his house and pos- 
sessions in London -fell a sacrifice to their 
fury. ( Ckron, Rishanger, 22.) In the fol- 
lowing March he greatly assisted the king 
in taking Northampton ; and at the battle 
of Lewes, on May 14, valiantly fighting 
near the royal person, he continued the 
contest until he fell through loss of blood, 
when he shared the fate of his sovereign, 
and was taken prisoner. (Ltngard, iii. 1 ^.) 
He was placed in Dover Castle, under the 
custody of Simon de Montfort, younger son 
of the* Earl of Leicester; but how long he 
remained in durance does not appear. 

After the triumph of the royalists at tbe 
battle of Evesham, on August 4, 1265, 
there is nothing to show that Philip Basset 
was replaced in his office of chief justiciary, 
although there is ample evidence to prove 
that he continued to enioy the king’s favour 
and to hold a high place in his counsels. 
He was one of those who were appointed to 
cany into execution the Dictum of Kenil- 
worth, in October 1266 (Rapin, iii. 171) ; 
and his name appears as one of the king’s 
council in February 1270. (Afadoa:, ii. 170.) 

He died about the end of October 1271, 
66 Henry III. 

He married two wives: the first was 
llawise, or Helewise, daughter of John 
Gray, of Eaton ; and the second (who sur- 
vived him) was Ela, daughter of William 
Longspee, Earl of Salishury, and widow of 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick. By the former 
he left an only daughter, Alyna, or Aliva, 
who had first married Hugh le Despenser, 
the chief r^ticiarv, hut was then the wife 
of Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk the son of 
Hugh Bigot (Excerpt, e Ro^, JFw. ii. 661 ), 
being thus connected with three chief 
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juslioiariesi as the daughter of one, the wife was Humphr^de Bassingbonie. (Z§ 
of a second, and the daughter-in-law of a 276.) He suffmd i^ith the rest of tho 
third. cleri^ on account of the interdict his rents 

BASSET, Thovas, was probal^ the being seized into the king’s hands; but 

C dson of the before-mentioned Thomas they were restored to him in April 1208. 

et, lord of Hedendon, by his second At the end ofthe reign be again got into dis- 
son, Thomas; and the nephew of Alan grace, and was obliged to pay a fine of one 
Basset, above mentioned. Du^ale intro- hundred marks and a palfrey for his re- 
duces mm as a justice of the King’s Bench, storation to the king’s mvour, and he then 
on the authority of a charter of 46 Henir had ar^alletterof protection^ (i2o^ Cfotor. 
II., 1262 ; but none of the customary proofs i. 113, 261 ; Jtoi, de JFIm, 682.) 
appei^ of his so acting, either by his going BASTABB, William, was the third of 
any iter, or having any writs of assize five justices itinerant, appointed in 20 
directed to him. He died., however, shortly Henry II., 1174, by '^^it of Richard de Luci, 
after that date, as his widow Johanna is to set the assize of Hampshire (AfadcKVt i, 
mentioned on the fine roll of 62 Henry HI. 126), but who he was cannot be traced with 
(ii. 470. ) sufficient certainty. 

BASSET. William, was the son of the BATESFOBD, John he. was one of the 


above Simon Basset, lord of Sapcote, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Avenel, of Haddon in the Peak in Derby- 
shire. In 10 Henry III. this lady died, 
and all the land which she held of the 
honour of Peverel, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, was ordered to be put into the 
possession of her son William, to whom she 
bad given it ^ as her heir.’ (Excerpt e Eot 
Fin» i. 140.) From the terms of this entry, 
however, it may be inferred that he wm 
not her eldest son. Long previous to this 
event he was possessed of prcmerty in the 
counties of Leicester, Derby, Lincoln, and 
Stafibrd; all which was forfeited for his 
adherence to the barons in 18 John, and 
restored in the following year, when he 
acknowledged his fealty to Henry III. In 
the tenth year of that reigfi, 1226, he was 
appointed one of the justices itinerant for 
Nottingham and DerW, and for various 
other counties up to 1232. (Bot, Claus, i., 
ii.) In J uly 1249 Robert Basset, his n^hew 
and heir, did homage for his land in Buck- 
inghamshire. (Excerpt, e Bot Fin, ii. 67.) 

BASSET, William, was a native of 
Stafibrdshire, but of what branch of the 
family h^ not been traced. He was an 
advocate in the reign of Edward II., and in 
the first ten years of that of Edward III. 
In the latter of these, 1337, he was raised 
to the bench of the Common Pleas. When 
the king, in December 1340, dismissed 
some of his brethren for malpractices, he 
escaped, and was comprehended in the new 
patent issued on January 8, 1341. On 
October 28 he changed his court for that 
of the King’s Bench, where he remained 
till 24 Edward HI., his name occurring up 
to that date in the ‘ Year Book’ and < &ok 
of Adzes’ of that reign. (JDugdak's Orta. 
46 ; Bot, Pari ii. 164.) 

MSSIKGBOBEE, Humphrey be. Seve- 
ral fines were acknowledged at St. Edmunds, 
Cambridge, and Bedford in 8 John, 1206, 
before Humphrey, Archdeacon of Swum, 
and Richard de Being. 

The Archdeacon of Sarum at that time 


eight justices appointed by Edward I., 
in 1293, to take assizes, jurats, and certifi- 
cates throughout the kingdom in aid of 
the judges of each bench and the itinerant 
jud^, who were often prevented from at- 
ten^ng at the regular times and places. 
On February 18, 1307, he was the fourth 
of the justices of Trailbaston then nomi- 
nated for ten of the midland counties (Bot, 
Pari i. 99, 218) ; and as in 4 Edward II., 
1310, he was sent as a, justice of assize into 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dor- 
setshire, Cornwall, and Devonshire, he may 
be presumed to have continued to act in 
the interim, the more especially as he was 
regularly summoned among the judges to 
parliament from the beginning to the 
eleventh year of that reign. He died soon 
after, his executors being commanded, in 
13 ]^ward II., to bring all proceedings 
before him into the Exchequer. (Pari. 
Writs, ii. 409.) 

BATEOEIA, Henry be, according to 
Prince (56), was a native of Devon, and a 
younger brother of Walter de Balhonia, 
of Bathe House, in North Tawton, and of 
Golebrook, near Crediton. There does not 
appear any proof, nor indeed much proba- 
bility, that this statement is well founded. 
The roll of fines shows that in 20 Henir 
II., 1236, the king directed the sheriff 
of Dorsetshire to appraise all the chattels 
which had belongea to Hugh de Batbonia, 
and to deliver them to Hem^, taking se- 
curity that he would answer for their value 
in dischaige of the debts due from Hugh 
to the crown. (Excerpt e Bot. Fin. i. 310.) 
In this record, as Hugh is freouently men- 
tioned as * clericuB,’ it must be charitably 
mpposed that be was Henry’s uncle, unleM 
.naeed the designation ' clericus’ was at- 
tached to bis name merely with an official 
.nstead of an ecclesiastical signification. 
Hugh de Batbonia was an officer of the 
king’s wardrobe in the reign of John (J^^ 
Pat. 178, 174), sheriff of Buckingham in 7 
Heniy III., and of Berkshire in 11 Henry 

HI.; and was afterward one of the justices^ 
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of the Jews. (JM. Ohm, i. 569, ii. 196; 
jlfoctfur, i. 134.) Thie official position which 
Hugh held in the court wOl account for 
Henry de Bathcmia being brought- up to 
the leg^l profession ; and accordingly, so 
early as 10 Henr^r III., his name appears 
as the representatiye or attorney for Warin 
le Despenser in a suit against mcholas de 
St. Bridget, for a debt of four marks and a 
half. {Boi, Ckms, iL 156.) 

It was not till after Hugh's death that 
Henry de Bathonia was advanced to the 
bench. In 1238, 22 Henry IH., his name 
first appears to the acknowledgment of a 
fine. Two years afterwards he was one 
of the justiciers on the circuit then sent 
through^ the southern counties. In that 
commission he stood second on the list; 
and from that time the fine roll teems with 
payments made for writs of assize to be 
taken before him. In November 1247 he 
stands in a higher pli^e, an amerciament 
being mentioned as being made before him 
and his companion justices of the bench 
{Excerpt, e Itot, Fm. ii. 23 ; ^56. Hadt, 
125, 126) ; and in the circuits of that and 
the two following years his name is inserted 
at the head in every county which he is 
appointed to visit. In 1250 he had a grant 
of 1002 . a year for his support ^ in officio 
justiciarii,’ an expression which would 
^em to show that the term ^ capitalis,’ or 
chief justice, as subsequently used, was not 
et adopted, as it is quite manifest that 
e then sat as the senior of his fellows. 

Not longafter this grant he was accused 
by Philip Harcy of bribery and extortion, 
whereby he had raised a great estate 
on the ruin of others. Four-and4wenty 
knights became security for his appearance 
to answer the charge before the parliament 
summoned for February 17, 1251. On the 
day of hearing he was charged with in- 
censing the barons against the king, and 
promoting a general rebellion ; and among 
various complaints urged against him was 
one that he had received a bribe to allow 
a convicted criminal to escape. The vehe- 
mence of the king's anger may be estimated 
by his brutal exclamation, <If any man 
will slay Henry de Bathonia, he shall no* 
be impeached of his death ; and I now pro- 
nounce his pardon.’ This violence, however, 
was prevented by John Mansel's timely 
intermrence, and the threats of the Bishop 
of London, and the justicier’s other friendsj 
of ecclesiastical and temporal revenge. 

The intercession of Richard, £arl 
Cornwall, the king's brother, at last pro 
cured him a pardon, on a fine of two thou- 
sand marks, the whole of which was noi 
paid at the time of his death. His disgracf 
continued more than two years — ^viz., from 
November 1250 till August 1253, afte] 
'Which date applications to him for writs 
assize are frequent for the rest of his life 
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A grant of land,^ also, in the latter year, 
addressed ^Henrico de Bathon. et sociis 
suis, justiciariis assiffnatis ad tenendum 
*)lacita coram rege ’ (Jumtani^, 298), proves 
hat he had been restored to his mrmer 
high position. Comparing the title here <41 
uem with that in the amerdament in 32 
Heniy HI. already referred to, ^ coram 
Henneo de Bathon. et sociis suis, justiciariis 
le banco,’ it would appear, according to 
he modem interpretation of the terms, 
hat he had changed his court; but this 
ieems to be contradicted by an entry in 
^ Edward I., which refers to a proceemng 
in 41 Henry III., ^ coram H. Bathon. et 
sociis suis, justiciariis regis de banco.’ {Ahb. 

228.) . In the preceding year he and 
lis companions are mentioned without any 
designation to^ distinguish the court, the 
woras used being * et sociis suis, justiciariis 
regie.’ These changes suggest the caution 
with which such appellations should be 
used in support of an hypothesis. 

So late as 1260 he went the circuit 
through eight counties. 

He died before the 22nd of the fol- 
lowing February, as on that day the 
king, ^intuitu laudabilis obsequii quod 
Ilenricus de Bathon. R. impenmt in vita 
sua,’ grants to John de Bathon, his son nnd 
heir, that the arrears which remained due 
of the fine of two thousand marks which 
he made for having the king’s favour, and 
of all other debts which he owed the king 
at his death, might bo paid by instalments 
of twenty-five marks at each of the yearly 
Exchequer terms, Michaelmas and ]&»ter. 
{Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, ii. 345.) 

Ilis widow, Aliva, afterwards married 
Nicholas de Yatingdon, and died in 1273. 
The above-mentioned John de Bathonia 
had R son, also named John, whose only 
child Joan was married to John de Bohiin, 
and died in 1316. {Blo%nefidd!% Norfolk, 
i. 186.) 

BATHBBST, Henry (Lord Apslet, 
Earl Bathurst). The Batbursts were 
originally seated at Bathurst, near Battel, 
in Sussex, but afterwards removed into 
Kent. One member received a baronetcy 
(of Leachdale in Gloucestershire) in 104.3, 
which is now supposed to he extinct ; and 
several others were m^chants and aider- 
men of Jjondon. The immediate ancestor 
of the chancellor resided at Stwlehuist in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, ana one of his 
grandsons was the father of the celebrated 
l)r. Ralph Bathurst, president of 'Lrinity 
College, Oxford, and dean of Wells. The 
dean’s brother. Sir Benjamin, was the father 
of Allen, who, after serving in two parlia- 
ments for the borough of Cirencester, was 
one of the twelve peers created by Queen 
Anne in 1711, for tne purpose of obtaining 
' a majority in the House of Ijords. To his 
title, Baron Bathurst of Battlesden in 
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SxumXi meived sixtv-one yean after* no ealnei In the in^ofiMcn. Axt^ bdngf a 
'Wiiids the additional nnk of an earl, as an staunch aopporter of Lord liiTofth’s mea- 
adcnowledgment and reward for his aer- sures, he was retained in his place for more 
vices to the state, and his eminence in the than seven years-; at the end of which, 
social and literaiy world. He died, at the from a failure in his health, or perhaps a 
age of ninety*one, in 1776, having Hved to consciousness of his ineifidency, he xesi^ed 
see his son elevated to the peerage^d to the Seal on June 8, 1778, one his last 
the dignity of lord high chancellor of Great and most praiseworthy acts being the ap* 
Britain. That son was one of the nine pointment of hk nephew, Francis Buller, 
children he had by his wife Catherine, to a vacant judgeship. He declined any 
daughter and heir of Sir Peter Apsley, of retiring pension,^ and was in the following 
Apsley in Sussex. year continued in the cabinet with tho 

Henry Bathurst, the second hut eldest office of lord president of the council, 
surviving son of the earl, was bom on May which he held till Lord North’s ministry 
20, 1714. He took the degree of B.A. at terminated, in 1782. In the twelve years 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1733, and was he surviv^ he gradnally retired from 
called to the oar by the Society of Lin- political life, and died from natural decay 
coin’s Inn in Hilary Term 1736. He had at his seat, Oakley Grove, near Cirencester, 
already been returned to parliament in the on August 6, 1794, in his eighty-first year, 
previous year as member for Cirencester, In his public life he was honourable and 
which he continued to represent till 1764. sincere ; as a judge, he was esteemed 
Though his business in the courts was by by the bar for hislnndness of manner ; and 
no means commanding, he was in 1746 in private life he was thoroughly amiable, 
chosen solicitor-general, and shortly after Though of a cheerful and good-humoured 
attorney-general, to Frederick, Prince of disposition, he was not quite so jovial ns 

* Wales, after whose death, in 1751, he tilled his father, who took his wine freely to tho 
the same office to the princess till his last day of his long life. On one occasion 
elevation to the bench, lie had on enter- at a party at Oakley, the chancellor having 
ing the prince’s service been honoured retired somewhat early from the convi- 
with a patent of precedency ; and in 1762 viality, the old earl chuckled and said to 
he was the leading counsel for the crown the rest of the company, * Now, my good 
in the trial at the Oxford Assizes of Eliza- friends, since the old gentleman is oil I 
beth Blandy for the murder of her father, think we may venture to crack another 
his speech in which has been praised for bottle,’ Neither was he so libeml a patron 
its eloquence, but is too exaggerated an to literature as his father; but it should 
appeal to the feelings of the jury to be be remembered to his credit that he was 
approved by modem ears. ^ Soon after he the first to eucourage Sir William Jones 
was raised to the bench as a judge of the by substantial tokens of regard. 

Common Pleas, on May 2, 1764, at the age In 1776, while he was yet chancellor, 
of forty ; and in the case of the sham he succeeded to his father’s earldom. He 

• patriot John Wilkes in 1763 he concurred married twice. By his first wife, Anne, 
in the constitutional decisions of his chief, daughter of — James, Esq., and widow of 
Jiord Camden. After occupying his seat Charles Phillips, Esq., he had no issue; 
for sixteen years, on the sudden death of but by his second wife, Tryphena, dBUghl(‘r 
the Hon. Charles Yorke, the Great Seal of Thomas Scawen, Esq., of Maidwell in 
was, on January 21, 1770, placed in the Northamptonshire, he left six children, 
hands of three commissioners, the second His successor held a distinguished place in 
of whom was Mr. Justice Bathurst. They the government, and the liou.se of Ix)rds is 
held it for a year, but their rule met with still graced by his descendants. 

solittlo approbation that the minister found BAUKWELL. See J. and 11. deBaxk- 
it necessary to appoint a lord chancellor, well. 

Though very limited in his choice, the pro- SATJMBFBOH, Thomas he, is among tlie 
fsBsion was greatly surprised on finaing clerks or masters in Chancery mentioned 
Judge Bathurst, who was considered ‘ the from 1 to 14 Edward III., and was so 
most incapable of the three’ commissioners, named from the place now cdled Bara- 
selected to fill that high and responsible borough in Northumberland, where he had 

J ost. The Seal was delivered to him on property. He seems to have been an 
anuary 23. 1771, and he was on the same especial favourite with the king, who pre- 
day created ^rd Apsley. He naturally sented him with the church of Emildon, 
found himself in a wrong p^ition, and it was and made him various beneficial grants of 
said that he never entered his court with a lands in that county. He actHl as keeper 
firm and dauntless step. Overawed by of the Great Seal on several occaeione, in 
Thurlow, Wedderbum, and other ooun- 1332, iaS4, 1330, and 1339, In the latter 
sel practising^ his bar, he was so little year, 14 Edward III., he was one of the 
conversant with either the principles or receivers of the petitions to parliament, 
practice of equity that his decisions have and probably died soon after, as he is not 
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BamM. (i^. Fotl ii. 22, fellow of 9t Jolm’a College, Catabridge/""^ 
6Bi 112; CaL Jnq. p.m, ii. 53; CaL Eat, and rector of QniBtoB and Courtoenhall ; to 
iM. 118:; Ahb, Bit Orig. ii. 27, 76, 70.) whose coltivation of his taste and treats 
BATKVZ, John BE (Baiocis), was the for dassical composition the judge always 
^son of Hugh deBaiods, a baron in Lincoln* ascribed his future success m ufe. The 
shire, hj Alienora his wife. Before his Musa Etonenses’ contain some farourable, 
father^s decease he was outlawed for the specimens of his proficiency. Though he 
death of a man, imd his property in Bristol was nominated in 1762 for King’s College, 
and in Dorsetshire, being forfeited, was Cambridge, it does not appear that he was 
given away in 16 and 17 John. He con- ever matriculated, 
tiived, nevertheless to make his peace ; He entered Gray’s Inn in November 
for in 8 Henry III. he was admitted to 1783, but was not called to the bar till 
take possession of his paternal estates in June 22, 1792. In the interim he probably 
Lincolnshire on payment of 100/. for his practised as a special pleader, as in 1789 he 
relief ; and in the same year he was added piiblished the * Summary of the Law of 
to the list of justices itinerant for the Bills of Exchange,’ &c., which has ever 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, since been the standard work on the sub* 
aad Dorset. (JRot, Claus, i. 237, 404 ; Hot. ject, and of which many editions have 

Chart. 201 ; Excerpt, e Hot. Fin. i. 32.) It be^u issued. He also edited liord Bay- 

Would appear, however, that he was not mend’s Reports, with valuable notes, un 

even then entirely cleared of the charge, 1790. The fame he acquired by these 

unless indeed he had subjected himself to publications naturally insured him, when 
a new accusation ; for in 4 Henry III. he he became a barrister, ample employment, 
and his mother Alienora, his brother, and which did not diminish when he was 
three others, fined for having an inquisition raised to the degree of the coif in 1799. 
before the chief justiciary, whether the About this time he was elected recorder of 
appeal against them by Robert do Tille- Maidstone. After successfully pumuing 
broc for the death of his father was his profession as a serjeant both on the 
malicious, or they were guilty. That the Home Circuit and in Westminster Hall, 
result of the enquiry was fiiv'ourable may he was appointed in May 1808 a judge of 
be presumed from his being again selected the King^s Bench, and was knighted, 
as a justice itinerant in Devonshira in ^ There his peculiar adaptation for the 
1225, and from his holding several re* judical office wm at once seen, and his pro* 
sponsible appointments about the same fessional erudition soon placed him in the 
time, as justice of the forests, and constable first rank. Though his quickness of appre- 
of the castle of Plimpton. {Excerpt, e Eat. hension enabled him to see the true bear* 
Fin. i. 46 ; Eot. Claus, i. 622, &c., ii. 70, ings of a case, he was always open to con- 
&c.) In 18 Henry III. another charge of viction, and most patient in listening to the 
homicide was ^raised agmnst him ; and he arguments raised % counsel in opposition 
paid a fine of no less than four hundred to his opinion. No one who has attended 
marks for permission to accommodate with the courts can forget the seven little red 
the widow of Roger de Mubray for the books which he always carried with him, 
death of her husband, in which he was to which he could instantaneously turn for 
someway concerned. every reported case. The ease and delight 

On his death, in 1249, his brother Stephen with which he got through his work at 
did homage for his lands as male heir. Nisi Prius caused M. Cotte, the French 
{Excerpt, e Rot. Fm. i. 204, ii. 61.J advocate, to exclaim, ‘II sWuse a juger.* 

BATLET, John. No judge since the In this court he sat for more than twenty- 
act was passed in 1799 granting a pension two years, for seventeen of which he held 
on retirement after fifteen years’ service has the next place to the chief justice, pro- 
declined to avail himself of the privilege nouucing the judgments of the court upon * 
for so long a period as Sir John Bayley. delinquents with characteristic mildness, 
lie occupied tne bench for no leas than But at length he found the increasing 
twonty-six years, with the highest reputa- labour too much for him, but still was 
tion as a lawyer, and undiminished respect willing to undertake a lighter duty. He 
and esteem from every one who acted therefore took advantage of the act 
either with or under him. authorising the appointment of a fifth 

He was born on August 3, 1763, at judge in each court, and on November 14, 
Elton In Huntingdonshire, the residence of 1830, was removed^ into the Court of Ex- 
his father, John Bayley, Esq. Hi« mother chequer as the additional baron, taking his 
was Sarah, the daughter and heir of the place however according to his seniority 
Rev. White Kennett, prebendary of Peter- next to the chief baron, 
borough, and' grand&ughter of Bishop On the new stage of the Exchequer he 
Kennett, of that see. He was educated played the. same prominent part for above 
at Eton under the superintendence of his three years more, when his advancing age 
fether’s elder brother, Dr. Edward Bayley, prompted him to retire, before his mental 
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powttTS d^ei^ed. He therefore reined the 
poeitioii he had ao long graced in Februarj 
18d4| receiving in the next month the 
well-merited honour of a baronetcy, and 
an o|»portiuiity being given him of still 
serving the state in the character of a pnvy 
counselor. He survived nearly twelve 
years, and died on October 10, 1841, at 
the Vine House, near Sevenoaks. 

Few men in his prominent position ever 
passed through life with such unmingled 
respect. He had all the requisites of a 
good judge— clearness of intellect, integrity 
of purpose, urbanity of manner, strict im- 
partiality, and a total absence of political 
bias. lie was a favourite with all classes — 
liis colleagues on the bench, the advocates 
over whom he ruled, and the litigants, 
whether he decided for or against them. 
Amiable and benevolent in his private life, 
he was deeply impressed witn religious 
feelings, which were manifested in an edi- 
tion of the Common Prayer Book pub- 
lished by him in 1816. 

By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Margett, Em., of Meopham Court in Kent, 
he left, beaicles three daughters, three sons, 
the eldest of whom now enjoys the title ; | 
the second is a clergyman ; and the third a | 
barrister, who edited one of the editions of 
his father’s work on Bills. 

BATVABD, Fulgo, was of the noble 
family of that name, the ancestor of which, 
Kalph Baynard, possessed in the Con* 
queror’s time various rich lordships in the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Hertford, By the conspiracy of his grand- 
son, William, the elder son of Qeoflrey, 
against Henry I., the barony was lost ; and 
its castle, called Baynard s Castle, near St. 
l^aul’s, in London, was wanted to Robert, 
the son of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, from whom 
descended the Fitz-Walters. Fulco traced 
his lineage from a younger brother of 
Geoffrey. He held eignt knights’ fees and 
a half in Norfolk under Robert Fitz- 
Walter, and obtained a market in 1220 for 
his manor of Merton. (-Ro<. Clam. ii. 105.) 
In November of that year, 11 Henry III., 
1*226, ho and three others were constituted 
'justiciers to try some prisoners charged 
with murder in the custody of the Bishop 
of Ely. {Ibid. ii. 169.) In four previous 
instances he had been one of four appointed 
to take particulai assizes of novel disseisin 
in tlie county of Norfolk ; a practice then 
not uncommon, but which would not 
warrant the insertion of those so em- 
ployed among the justices itinerant, from 
whom they were clearly distinct. Fulco’s 
case is varied by his nomination to try the 
felonies above mentioned. Both in 2 and 
11 Henry 111. bo was one of those selected 
to assess the tallage in Norfolk. (Ibid. i. 
350, ii. 78, &c.) 

In 1250 he fined for not being knighted, 
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but afterwards obliged to take tfiat 
honour. In the reign of Edwaid L be wae 
nominated one of the oonservators of the 
peace for bis county, and died at a great 
age in 1806. By bis wife, Alice, the 
daughter of John le Ditton, be left a son, 
the next-mentioned Robert. 

Norfolk, i. 567.) 

BATVABD, Robert, the son of the 
above Fulco Baynard. so early as 18 
Edward I. was returned as knight of the 
shire for Norfolk, and r^resented that 
county till 20 Edward II. In 5 Edward II. 
the custody of Norfolk was committed to 
him (Abb. Rot. Orig. L 180), and in the two 
following years be was among the magnates 
who were specially summoned to parlia- 
ment. Several of these were not barons, 
and were never afterwards summoned ; and 
be, in all the subsequent entries, is merely 
called ^ Miles.’ He was one of the con- 
servators of the peace for the county, and 
WHS employed as a commissioner of array, 
and in assessing the various grants made by 
the parliament. To him also was entrusted 
the custodv of the bisliopric of Durham, in 
I 181 1, on tno death of Anthony Bek. 

I On the accession of Edward III. he was 
appointed, according to Dugdale, a judge of 
tno King’s Bench ; and it is curious that 
the writ directing the payment of his 
expenses as knight of tlie shire, in the 

arliament of the preceding January, is 

ated on March 9, 1327, the same day on 
which he was raised to the judicial bench. 
He died in 4 Edward III., in possession of 
Hautboys, Whatacre, and five other manors 
inNorfolk, leaving a wife named Matilda, 
and a son named Fulk, among whose three 
daughters the inheritance was afterwards 
divided. ( Cal Inq. p. m. ii. 30, 148.) 

BBALKKAF, Rohert de, had veiT con- 
siderable possessions in the county of Kent 
before he could have acquired them from 
the profits of his profeauon ; yet there is no 
certainty who his parents were, except.tlmt 
their names were John and Alice. Pro- 
bably bis father was a lawyer, as an advo- 
cate of that name occurs in the Year Book 
of 20 Edward HI. Robert’s career in the 
courts commences in 36 Edward III. ; and 
in 40 Edward III. he became a king’s ser- 
jeant, for which he had a salary of 20/. a 
year, with another of the same amount as 
a justice of assize — a duty which he fre- 
quently performed till his elevation to the 
bench at Westminster. (Liber Amsarum.) 
This event occurred on October 10, 1374, 
48 Edward III., when he was constituted 
chief justice of the court of Common Pleas. 
Three months before, he had been sent to 
treat with the pope’s nimcioB as to the re- 
former Wicliff. (A’’. Feedera^ iii. 1007, 1016,) 
He was knighted in 1385. 

Retaining his place on the accession of 
Richard II., he continued in the steady 
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performance of his duties in court and in 
Pjurliament for thirteen years. Only one in- 
cident of importance varied the quietness of 
this period of his life. In May 1381 he 
was sent into Essex with a commission to 
bring to trial and punishment the insurgents 
who had risen against the poll-tax recently 
imposed. No sooner had the grand jury 
began to find the indictments than they 
were broken in upon by the rioters, their 
heads chopped oflT and carried away on poleS) 
and the chief justice was compelled to swear 
that he would hold no more such sessions, 
( 7\imer'8 EngL ii. 245.) The circumstance 
that no personal injury was offered to him 
proves tfie respect witb which he was re- 
garded, and tiiat the outrages of the people 
were not directed against lawyers as lawyers. 

In October 138() the parliament insisted 
on the removal of the king’s favourites, im- 
peached and convicted the chancellor, Mi- 
chael de la Pole, and passed the ordinance by 
which the executive government of the 
country was substantially placed in the hands 
of eleven commissioners, with a coorplete 
ciontrol over the public revenue. The Arch- 
bishop of York afterwards charged Bealknap 
with having devised it ; but this was evi- 
dently without foundation. 

In the following year that prelate, with 
the Duke of Ireland, the I'krl of Suffolk, 
and Chief Justice Tresiliim, having stirred 
up the king to resist the encroachment on 
las authoiity, the judges were summoneil 
to Slirewsbury to support this purpose by 
flechiring the ordinance to be illegal. There 
II series of questions, with answem, as some 
allege, ready prepared, were submitted to 
them for signature. Bealknap refused for 
some time to sign the document, but the 
duke and earl threatening his life if he per- 
sisted, he at lost submitted, exclaiming as 
he did so, ‘Now hero lacketli nothing but 
a rope,*that I may receive a reward worthie 
for my desert ; and I know if I had not 
doone this I might not have escaped your 
liands ; so that for your pleasures and the 
Iring’s 1 have doone it, and deserved thereby 
death at the hands of the lords.’ (Ilolinshed^ 
ii. 782.) The seals of all the judges present 
wore accordingly attached to an act of council, 
dated at Nottingham, August 25, 1387, 11 
Bichard II., containing the questions and 
answers, by which they declared the whole 
proceedings to be contrary to the king’s 
prerogative, and all the promoters of them 
to be guilty of high treason, thus in effect 
condemning the commissioners and all the 
lords of parliament to the death of traitors. 

The lords were not idle in securing them- 
selves from the danger to which they were 
thus exposed; and adding this charge to 
many others, they appealed the four favour- 
ites, together with Nicholas Brambre, of 
treason, of which they were all convicted 
in the next parliament. It is said that on 


Februaiy 3, the day of its meeting. Sir 
Kobert Beidkiiap and the rest of the sub- 
scribing judges were arrested while sitting 
in court ; but this could not be, as Bealknap 
was removed, and Robert de Gharleton ap- 
pointed his successor, three days before. Hi 
was, however, conveyed to close imprison- 
ment in the Tower. At the trial, on 
March 2, Bealknap pleaded the compulsion 
under which he simied, and prayed mercy ; 
but the temporal lords, not admitting that 
excuse, found him and the others guilty, 
and adjudged them to be drawn and hanged 
as traitom, their heirs to be disinherited, 
and their lands and goods to be forfeited to 
the king. The spiritual peers, who had 
previously retired from the bouse, the case 
being capital, now came forward and in- 
' terceded for the lives of the unfortunate 
j^udges, whose sentence was ultimately com- 
muted to that of banishment for life. The 
town of Drogheda, with three miles round 
it, was fixed as the retreat of Bealknap, and 
nn allowance of 40/. was granted to him for 
his support. There he remained till Ja- 
nuary 1307, when the parliament remitted 
this part of his punishment, and he was 
allowed to return to England ; and in the 
following year the whole of the judgment 
was reversed, and the restoration of such of 
the forfeited lands as had not been alienated 
was decreed. {Rot, Pad, iii. 233-244, 346, 
358.) But all the acts of this parliament 
were annulled immediately on the accession 
of lleiny' IV,, so that the forfeiture remained 
in full force. 

The date of his death is not precisely 
known. His wife was next of kin and heiV 
of Thomas Phelipp de Buldock, and is called 
lOTiieilines Sybtdl, and sorm^times Juliana. 
Their Hoii Ilamondid not obtain the complete 
removal of the attaimler till 4 Henry VI., 
when he recovered possession of his estates, 
which descended ovontuallyto his grandson 
Sir Edward Bealknap, who was a privy 
counsellor in the time of Henry V 11. anii 
VIH. Dying without issue, the priiperty 
was divided among his three sisters, one of 
whom married Sir William Shelley, a judge 
in the latter reign. 

BEAUCHAMP fBEiAo-CAMfo), Robert 
i)K, was tlie son of a baron of the same 
name, of 1 Incite in Somersetshire, on whose 
death, about 7 John, ho was left a minor, 
under the guardianship of Hubert de Burgh. 
In 17 John be was sheriff of Oxfordshire, - 
and constable of the castle of Oxford. The 
manor and park of Woodstock were also 
committed to his charge, and in reward for 
his Hdh«>rence to his sovereign in that time 
of revolt, he received various grants of land. 
[Rot, Pat. 62, 178; Rot. Clam, i. 220, 235, 
251, 267.) 

On July 6, 1234, 18 Henry III., ho waB 
constituted one of the king’s justices of the 
Bench, and in 26 Henry 111. he paid eighty 
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inarlu to be exempted from attending the 
king into Gascony. 

He died in 30 Heniy IIT., hia son and 
heir, Robert, being admitted to do homage 
February 1, 1252, on paying 100/. for his 
relief. (Excerpt e Eot Fin. ii. 123.) 

After a long succession of honours granted 
to his descendants, the judge is rewesented 
in the House of Lords by the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Somerset and the Marquis of 
Ilertfonl. 

BSATTCHAMF (Bello-Campo), Walter 
T)E, 11)0 family of Walter do Bello-Campo 
was settled at l^lmley Castle in Worces- 
tershire, of which county hia ancestors were 
hereditary sheritfs. llis father, William, 
died before 13 John, leaving him as yet a 
minor. Roger de Mortuo Mari, and Isaoella 
hia wife, had a grant of his wardship and 
marriage on a tine of three thousand marks. 
He had attained his majority in February 
1210, 17 John, for he was then entrusted 
with the sheriflalty of Worcestershire; 
but a few months afterwards he joined the 
barons’ party for a short time. He soon, 

t owever, recovered the king’s favour, hut, 
aving been excommunicated for his seces- 
sion, he was obliged to apply to the pope’s 
legate for absolution before his hmds were 
restored to him ; and from that tinu*, with 
a sliort interval, till his death he retained 
the sheriflalty. 

In 7 Henry HI. he obtained the grant of 
a market for Kihworth in Leicestenhire, 
and was allowed to have the scutage of his 
knights and tenants. Ho was twice selected 
to perform the duties of justice itinerant, 
in 122G and in 1227. For ^me oflence, 
which is not stated, he was disseised of his 
sheriflalty in 14 Ileniy III., in which year 
he w'as summoned to show cause why he 
liad not accounted for the preceding year ; 
but before the close of that year he was re- 
instated in his oflioe on a fine of six palfreys. 
He died in 123G, when William, his son, on 
April 10, did homage for his father’s lands, 
and paid the usual baronial relief of 100/. 
for the livery of them. The son of this 
William became Earl of Warwick, and one 
of hia descendants W'as created Duke of 
Warwick, a title now extinct, as are several 
baronies derived from the same source. 
The only peers who can now claim a de- 
scent from this judge are the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny and Earl ^auchamp. 

BEATTCHAMF (Bello-Campo), William 
BE, would seem to be the lord of the ba- 
rony of Bedford, for Every of which, on 
the death of bis father Simon, in 9 John, 
he gave five hundred marks and six pal- 
freys. Although he was with the king’s 
army in the expeditions to Scotland in 13 
John, and to Poitou in 16 John, he after- 
wards deserted the royal cause, and enter- 
tained the rebellious barons at the castle of 
Bedford, which, in the following Decern- i 


ber, was captured by Faukes de Breaute. 
He was one of the barons who were ex- 
communicated by name ; and even on King 
John’s death he did not return to his alle- 
giance, but was taken in arms by the royal 
forces at the siege of Lincoln, in May 1217. 
Before October in that year, however he 
made his peace and had restitution or his 
lands. When the castle of Bedford was 
destroyed, in 1224, in consequence of the 
resistance of Faukes de Breaute, William 
de Beauchamp had the site restoi^ to him, 
with part of the materials to erect a man- 
sion there. In the previous j^ear, 7 Henry 
HI., he was in the expedition to Wales, 
for his support in which he had a grant of 
the scutage of the tenants of bis different 
possessions, which were situate in eight 
counties. (Rot Claus, i. 325, 320, 571, ^2, 
054, ii. 23.) lie was again engaged in that 
country in November 1233, and was present 
when Richard, earl marshal, surprised the 
king at the castle of Grosmunt, when he 
and many of his barons narrowly escaped 
with tJioir lives. 

In the following summer, ou July 0, 
1234, he was assigned to sit at the Exche- 
quer Uanquam baro;* and his attestation 
in that character appears three years after 
that dale. (Madox, ii. 54, 317.) In 10 
Henry III. he was constituted sheriff of 
the united counties of Bedford and Buck- 
ingham, wdiich he held for the next tw^o 
years. (Fidlvr.) 

He lived to a good old age, the flue roll 
containing an entry of his lands being 
seized, as usual, into the king’s hands ou 
his death, on August 21, 1202. He had 
five years previously settled his estates on 
his son William, for the king’s confirmation 
of which the latter paid a fine of five hip- 
dred marks. (ExveipteRot FmX\. 264,381.) 

He married three wives — Gunnora, the 
sister of William de Lamvallei, receiving 
with her the town of Bromley ; Ida, with 
whom he hod the manor of Newport in 
Buckinghamshire ; and, thirdly, in the latter 
years of his life, Amicia, to whom, soon 
after his death, the manor of Belcham was 
committed in tenancy. ( Ibid. ii. 383.) 

Both his sons, William and John, dying 
without issue, the property was ultimately 
divided among his daughters. (DugdaJes 
Baron, i. 223 ; 72. de Wendover, iii., iv.) 

BEAUFORT, Henry (Bishop of Win- 
chester). When the statute was passed, in 
January 1397, legitimating the children of 
John of Gaunt by his mistress Catherine 
Swinford, whom he had married in the 
preceding year, Henry Beaufort, the second 
son, was probably just of age, as he is 
called clericus ou the roll, and his next 
brother, Tliomas, is styled domicollus. 
(72o/. Pari. iii. 343.) Ho was educated in 
part at Aix-la-Chapclle, and in part at 
Queen’s College, Oxford; and when he was 
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little more than a boy he formed an ama- 
tory connection with Alicia^ daughter of 
Richa^. Earl of Arundel, sister to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and nearly re- 
lated by marriaffe to John of Gaunt him- 
self, and had by her an illegitimate daughter | 
named Joan. The amour did not impede I 
his future fortunes, nor prevent his brother. 
King Henry IV., from placing his own son, 
afterwards Henry V., under his tuition in 
the same college. This was about the year 
1309, when Beaufort had been appointed 
chancellor of the university, an office which 
he held only one year. In the capacity of 
tutor he no doubt ingratiated himself with 
his pupil, and certainly was not a very 
severe preceptor, if wo may judge from the 
money which he advanced to him while 
I’rincc of Wales ; being no less a sum than 
820/. 13s. 4c/., the whole of which was 
repaid as soon as Henry came to the throne. 

Issue lloUj 329.) 

Bred up as an ecclesiastic, he received in 
the year of his legitimation the deanery of 
Wells, together with a prebend in the 
church of Lincoln, and was elected bishop 
of the latter see on July 14, 1308. He 
accompanied King Richara on his fatal ex- 
pedition to Ireland, during which Henry of 
Lancaster came back from his exile ; and he 
was one of three bishops who were with 
the king at Milford on his too long delayed 
return. His indifleronce to the event and 
the politic character which he then bore are 
shown by his appearing in the hrst parlia- 
ment of the usurper, and consenting to the 
perpetual imprisonment of his late master. 
(JKo/. Pari. iii. 420.) His presence at tho 
earlier councils of Ilenry IV,, and his being 
entrusted with the eduirution of the young 
prince, prove that there was no interruption 
in the intercourse between him and his 
royal brother. lu 1402 he was sent to 
escort the king’s second wife, Joan of 
Navarre, Duchess of Brittany, to England. 
This marriage took place on the 7th and 
her coronation on tne 25th of February 
1403, within four days of which the young 
bishop received the Groat Seal as chan- 
cellor of England. For his accotimnxlaiion 
in attending tho court the towns of ‘ Wol- 
tomstoweand Old Stratford* were assigned 
for his livery, and * pro herhergi^io’ of his 
servants and horses. viii. 324.) 

The death of William of Wykeham occur- 
ring about this .time, the king procured his 
election to the vacant bishopric of Win- 
chester, the temporalities of which were 
restored to him on March 14, 1405. {Ibid. 
392.) his translation to this see he 
vacated the office of chancellor ; but durin^ 
the remainder of the rei^ he acted as one 
of the council; and on January 27, 1410, 
there being then no chancellor, he declared 
the causes for which the parliament was 
summoned. (Jtat Pari. iii. 022.) 
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On the accession of his pupil and nephew 
Henry V., March 13, 1413, the Great l^al 
was immediately replaced in his hands. 
He retained it during the whole of the first 
four years and part of the fifth year of the 
reign, opening all the parliaments that were 
held during that penod, and having the 
satisfaction to announce to that of Novem- 
ber 1415 the glorious victoiy of Agincourt, 
won little more than a week before. (Ibid. 
iv. 02.) 

Just previous to the king’s next expe- 
dition iuto France, for the support of which 
the bishop liod advanced him the sum of 
14,000/., secured on certain duties, and for 
the repayment of which a goldeu crown 
was deposited with him as a pledge on .fuly 
18, 1417 (Ibid. iv. Ill), the Great Seal was 
resigned by Beaufort on tho 23rd of that 
month, when he obtained a grant of pardon 
for all crimes and olTetices. {Pijmer, ix. 471 .) 
The apparent cause of this retirement was 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land ; hut the probable one was to proceed 
to the Council or Constam^o, then sitting, for 
the purpose of settling tho claims of three 
contending popes, and of arranging certain 
reformations in tho Churcli. Though not 
original! y appointed on the part of England 
to attend this council, he uoemed his ap- 
poaranco thoro necessary in order to ter- 
minate a struggle which had already lasted 
too loug* lie readied Constance in the 
garb of a pilgrim, and his presence was 
deemed by s<imo to bo very prejudicial to 
the cause of the reform of the Church. 
Tho question then agitating was, whether 
that or the election of the pope should tako 
precedence. By his suggestion, and on tho 
promise of tlie cardinals not to delay tho 
consideration of reform, the election was 
proceeded with; but on its falling on 
Martin V. every attempt to renew the 
question of reform w'us frustrated, and the 
council was dissolved without any sound 
improvement being elfected. (7V//cr’« 
Ilmrxf V. ii. Gl.) In November following, 
the new pope named the bishop cardinal 
Olid a[) 08 lolic legate in England, Ireland, 
and Wales; but by the remonstrances of 
Ardibishop Cliicdiely, who considered Ibis 
an encroachment on bis authority, the king 
forbade him to accept the dignity. Frot: 
Constance the bishop proceeded on his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, of his adventures in 
which, or of the precise date of his return, 
we have no certain information. 

Wo find the bishop again in England in 
142 1, when he was one of the sponsors for 
the^king’s son, afterwards Heniy VI.; and 
agam lent his sovereign 14,000/. Viwards 
the prosecution of the war, for which and 
for the arrears of the former loan a golden 
crown was again given in pledge. (Pot. 
Pari iv. 132.) 

On the death of Henry V. tlie bishop 
¥ 2 
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and his brother Thomas, Duke of Exeter, 
were impointed governors of the person of 
the infwt king, their great-nephew ; while 
John, Duke of Bedford, the king’s uncle, 
was made protector of England when within 
the kingdom ; but when absent his brother 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was to 
execute the same office. The Duke of 
Bedford being in France at the accession, 
the immediate government fell on the Duke 
of Gloucester; but jealousies arose, which 
soon resulted in a determined hostility 
between the duke and the bishop, to whom 
the former attributed the checks which 
were placed by the council on his exercise 
of the supreme authority. Historians differ 
as to wliich was in fault; but probably 
both were in some measure to blame in the 
commencement of their disputes, and cer- 
tainly in the extent to which they were 
carried. 

The bishop’s ascendency in the council 
was naturally voiy great. The records 
prove that ho never failed in his attendance 
there; and in February 1424 he assisted 
fhe government by advancing 4,0001., after- 
wards increased to 11,3027. IGs. M., for 
which he received certain crown jewels in 
pledge for repayment. On July 0 in the 
same year ho was, by the advice of the 
council, invested for a "third time with the 
office of chancellor ; and his labours being 
greatly increased by the absence of both 
the dukes from the kingdom, the council 
assigned him 2,000 marks per annum beyond 
his iiccustomed salary. (Ads l^rivy Comeil^ 
iii. 140, He opened the pHrliaiiient 

of April 1425; but before theft of the fol- 
lowing year the disputes between him and 
the Duke of (Gloucester ran so high as to 
require the presence of the Duke of Bedford, 
who came from France to endeavour to 
effect an accommodation. The immediate 
necessity for this interference arose from 
the refiix^al of the governor of the Tower to 
adroit Gloucester on his return to England 
into that fortress, in consequence of an 
order of council to exclude every one more 
powerful than himself. Gloucester, attri- 
buting this order to the bishop, caused the 
gates of the city to be closed against him, 
whereupon the retainers of both prepared 
to attack each other, and were with diffi- 
culty prevented by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Duke of Coimbra, a 
cousin of the king’s. By their intercession 
the parties were induced to keep the peace 
till the Duke of Bedford was remrred to. 

The protector on his arrival seems to 
have acted most fairly, although his im- 
ressious were eridentlv in favour of the 
ishop. He issued instnictions from St. 
Albans to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and others to see the Duke of Gloucester, 
and endeavour to induce him to attend at 
Northampton, and be reconciled to the 
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bishop previous to the parliament which 
had been summoned for the 18th of that 
month. But, the duke being inflexible, it 
became necessary, in order to prevent col- 
lision between the followers of the angry 
parties, to forbid any arms to be brought to 
the place of meeting. Evading this man- 
date, they attended with bats and clubs on 
their shoulders; from which circumstance 
the parliament was called the Parliament 
of Ikts. The bishop opened the session as 
chancellor ; and on the Commons praying 
that the diflerences might be settled, and 
the protector and the lords having taken 
an oath to judge with impartiality, the two 
contending parties thereupon agreed to 
submit to the arbitrament of certain lords 
then named. The rolls of parliament do 
not contain the charges made by the duke 
against the bishop as stated by the his- 
torians, but only the award made by the 
lords, by which they unanimously acquitted 
him ; and he, by their award, made a pub- 
lic denial in parliament of their truth, and 
a public declaration of his having no ill- 
will to the duke ; who in his turn was re- 
quired by the award to say, * Fair uncle, 

I since you so declare you such a man as you 
say, 1 am right glad that it is so, and for 
such 1 take you.’ The two then, accord- 
ing to the award, took each other by the 
hand. This occiiiTed on March 12, 1420, 
and on the next day the bishop at his own 
request was exonerated from thcj office of 
(diancellor. (Ilot, ParL iv. 206-200.) On 
May 14 he prayed for permission to under- 
take a pilgrimage wliich he had long 
deferred, and accompanied tlie Duke of 
Bedford to CJnlais. His mortitication was 
in some inoosuro diminish(‘d by the an- 
nounctmient of his nomination as a car- 
dinal by Pope Martin V., with the title 
of I’resbyter of St. Eusebius, Cardinal of 
England. He returned to England in 
September 1428, having been previously 
appointed legate of the pope, and captain- 
general of the crusaders against the Bohe- 
mian Hussites. Here the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who still retained his eranity, took 
an opportunity of annoying him by induc- 
ing the council to refuse to allow him to 
officiate on St George’s Day as chancellor 
of the order of the Garter, on the pretence 
that it was unusual for a cardinal to retain 
the bishopric of Winchester. The cardi- 
nal submitted for the time, but had influence 
enough to obtain permission to raise 250 
lances and 2,500 archers for that crusade. 
These forces, however, in less than a fort- 
night were, by reason of Hhe great and 
grievous adversities and fortunes of war 
happened to the king’s subjects in his realm 
of France,’ directed to proceed to serve 
under the Duke of Bedford for half a year, 
for permitting which the cardinal was to 
receive a reward of 1,000 marks. {AcU 
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Phvu Coimeiif iii. 890-34o ; JRymerf x* 
414.) The pope’s displeasure at this 
equivocal transaction was well compensated 
by the popularity it procured for the pre- 
late in England, where he was allowed to 
resume his seat at the council, notwith- 
standing his being a cardinal. He accom- 
panied the young king to France, and 
perlbrmed the ceremony of his coronation | 
at Paris on December 17, 1430. 

The Duke of Gloucester died on Fe- 
bruary 28, 1447, previous to which the 
cardinal had for some years retired from 
court, and his own diasolutioii took place on 
April 11, within six* weeks of the duke's. 
So powerful, however, has been the eii- 
chantmeiit of Sbakspetire’s genius that his 
dramatic picture of the cardinars chanu^ter 
is too oi'ten accepted as historic truth, 
without retiecting that the simple object of 1 
the bard was to enliven scenes developing 
political events, and to create a powerful 
interest in. his audience by exhibiting the 
great actors of the lime in strong and 
exciting contrast No doubt tlio cardinal 
was not exempt from the frailties which 
were then too cotniiion ; he was evidently 
fond of money, ambitious of power, jealous 
of rivalry, and more attentive to his political 
than his episcopal duties. But looking at 
the public evidences that are still extant, 
not excluding the multiplied charges with 
which the duke perpetually assailed him, 
tliere is little that can affect his character 
as a man anxious at once to serve his sove- 
reign and to promote his country’s welfare. 
The popular voice had been strongly in his 
fiivourj and when it is recollected that 
during his ministerial career France was 
both won and lost to Ihigland, it is not 
surprising that the prejudice excited 
against him towards the close of his life 
•should extinguish the memory of his 
former praises, f'lnd that, being the last 
popular impression of his character, it 
should alone survive him, and form a 
tradition sulliciently recognised to warrant 
its introduction into a dramatic represen- 
tation. 

Cardinal Beaufort was n bishop for 
forty-nine years — seven at Lincoln, and the 
rest at Winchester. No works of his are 
mentioned in the former diocese; but in 
the latter he expended vast sums in 
completing the cathedral, and particularly 
in his new endowment of the hospital of 
St. Cross, which owes many of its present 
buildings to bis muiiificeDce, and to which 
he added the means of supporting an 
increased number of poor brethren. The 
charity which he dispensed among the poor 
duriiig his life was continued under bis 
^yi^ ; and the pious dispositions which he 
made in his first codicil, dated only four 
days before his death, are a sufficient con- 
trodiclion to the allegation that he died in 
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despmr. {Godwin de Prasul. 231, 29G; 
Testammta Vetuita, 240.) 

BEAUFORT, Thomas (Ditee of Exeter), 
was the younger brother of Cardinal Henry 
Beaufort, being the third 'and youngest son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
his mistress Catherine Swinford, whom ho 
afterwards married, and whose children by 
him were all lemtimated by a statute 
passed in January 1307. 

Thomas was then a minor, being called 
* domicellus ’ in the record ; but two years 
afterwards he received a grant from the 
king of the castle and town of Castle Aero 
in N orfolk. The first notice of his knightly 
career is in 1402, when he? was ciistos 
of Ludlow Castle, and received 88/. 18s i^d,y 
for tho wages of liiuiself and his garrison, 
to resist tho invasion of the rebels there. 
Ill the following year ho was appointed 
admiral of the fleet towards the north, 
on oilice which he held fur many years; 
and in 9 Henry IV. was luaile captain of 
Calais. Tliat in these commands lie ex- 
hibited considerable ability as a statesman 
may he inferred from his hoing selected as 
the successor of Thomas de Arundel. Arch- 
bishop of (Canterbury, in tho ollico of 
chancellor, being tho only lay chancellor 
of that reign. 

Sir Thomas received tho Great S(»nl on 
.January 31, 1410. From an entry in the 
following year it would seem that tho 
duties were not agreeable to him, as ho 
humbly prayed to be discharged. This, 
however, wius refused by his royal brother 
(Rot. II (& 12 Henry I\.); and ho 
had cumphded nearly two years of service 
before he was allowed to retire, on January 
5, 1412. During his tenure of ofUce In* hud 
a grant of 800 marks per annum, besides the 
accu.'^tomed fee. (Ads of Privif Council^ 
i. .338.) Little other record of his pro- 
ceedings ns cliancollor remains than of 
his opening and adjourning tho parliament 
of November 1411, and as an a8.sistant of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in trying .John 
Badby lor heresy. (State Tnals^ i. 210.) 

On" tlio 6th of July following his re- 
signation of the Great Seal he was created 
Karl of Dorset ; and during the remainder 
of his life he devoted himself to pursuits 
more congenial to his taste than the law, 
distiuguisiiing liimself to the last, in the 
wars uf Henry V., os a brave knight and a 
wise commander. In tho first year of that 
reign be was made lieutenant of Acqui- 
taine. Ho next was appointed governor of 
llariicur on its surrender to the English; 
and after the battle of Agincourt, October 
25, 1416, in which he commanded the rear 
of the forces, he was constituted lieutenant 
of Normandy. On tho 18th of November 
141 C he was raised, in full parliament, to 
the title of the Duke of Exeter ; and was 
also made a Knight of the Garter. Scarcely 
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a year of Henry’s reign was unmarked hy 
his prowess, either in Scotland or in 
France. In all of these encounters he was 
Tictorious, except in the battle of Am^ou, 
on April 1421, when the Duke of Cla- 
rence was killed, and he was unfortunately 
taken prisoner. 

He was an executor of the will of Henry 
V. ; and on the death of that monarch, in 
1422, he was one of the counsellors ap- 
pointed by the parliament to assist the pro- 
tectors of'tlio kingdom during the minority 
of his successor. 

TJie four remaining years of his life were 
employed in this duty, and in acting in the 
field in the foolish and unjust war which 
the English carried on against France; 
adding to his other honours the oHice of 
justice of North Wales. 

He died at his manor of Greenwich on 
January 1, 1427 ; and, as he left no issuo 
by his wife Margaret, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Nevill, of Horneby, his titles be- 
came extinct. He was interred at the 
abbey of iSt. Edmund’s Bury, where, .‘k50 
jears after (st^e Times, Oct. 10, 1841), his 
colFin was discovered among the mins, and 
his body was found to be * ns perfect and 
entire as at tlie time of his death.’ (Dwy- 
dule's liaron, ii. 125.) 

BEAtriCOKT, liouKiiT ])E (Kakl of Lki- 
cester), succeeded, as the elder t)f two twin 
sons, his father of the same name, who, as 
Karl of Mellent in Normandy, was one of 
the princinal ministers of Henry I., and 
acquired the reputation of being the first 
statesman in Europe. He was allied to 
the family of the Cfonqueror ; and, accom- 
panying him ns a young man in his expe- 
aition to England, he distinguished himself 
by making the first onset in the battle of 
Hastings. He reward was the grant of 
above ninety lordships in the counties of 
'Warwick, Ijeicester, Wilts, Northampton, 
and Gloucester. Adhering to King Ilenry 
I. in his contests with his brother llobert, 
he was created Earl of Leicester; and, 
dying in 1118, W^aleran, the younger of 
the twins, succeeded to the earldom of 
Mellen^ and the lands in Normandy ; while 
those in England, with the earldom of 
Leicester, devolved on this Hobei't, who 
was sumaraed Bossu. 

Although this earl was also in great 
favour with Ilenry 1., and was with him 
at his death in he suppoi'ted King 

Stephen in the early part of hia reign, and 
obtained a grant of the town, castle, and 
county of Hereford. On the arrival, how- 
ever, of Henry, Duke of Normandy, he 
declared^ for that prince, supplied him with 
necessaries, and assisted him with powerful 
military aid. He was a witness to the 
convention between the pnnee and King 
Stephen, which terminated this intestine 
ymfare. I 
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On Stephen’s death, the earl was among 
the principal counsellors of his succeswr ; 
and Deing as eminent for the qualifications 
of bis mind and his knowledge of the law, 
as he had shown himself in state policy 
and civil affairs, he was immediately raised 
by Henry to the office of chief justiciary, 
or president of the Exchequer, which he 
retained during the remiunder of bis life. 
This appointment is said by some to have 
been held by him in conjunction with 
liicbard de Luci ; and there are some writs 
which seem to show that it was so. 

Throughout the king’s contest with 
Becket, he aided his royal master in main- 
taining the rights of tlie state against the 
encroachments of the clergy. His pruden ce 
was so great, and his piety so notorious, 
that even the violent archbishop did not 
venture to include him in the sentence of 
excommunication which he pronoun ccmI 
against several of the king’s counsellors, 
although he had been one of tlie principal 
actors, and had joined in ^ prevailing on 
Beckot to sign the Constitutions of Claren- 
don. 

Before that contest was terminated by 
the murder of Becket, the Earl of I^ucestcr 
died, in 1107, at the abbey of Ijeicester, 
which he had founded in 114.‘1, He is 
stated to have been a canon regular of that 
ahbov for fifteen years hc^fore his death ; 
hut if so, his eiuployments prove that ho 
had a dispensation from the observance of 
the strict rules of the order. Besides this 
abbey, he founded tlirco other religious 
houses, and was also a liberal benefactor to 
many more. 

He married Amicia, daughter of Balph 
de Waet, Earl of Norfolk, and had by her 
a son, Kohert, surnamed Blanche-Maines, 
whose son and surijessor, llobert Fitz-l’ar- 
nell, dying in 1200 without issue, the male 
branch of the family hectimo extinct. 
{Madox ^ i. 34, ii. 138, 3114; Lord LyttvUons 
Jleriry II . ; Dagdale's Barm. i. 84.) 

BEATTHOBT, Jonx, belonged to a very 
ancient family whose barony dates from 
the year 1300, hut which in 1507 fell into 
an abeyance which was not terminated till 
the year 1840, when the father of the pre- 
sent" baron (Miles Thomas Stapleton) was 
summoned to parliament as the repre- 
sentative of the eldest daughter of the last 
lord’s sister. 

The immediate ancestor of John Beau- 
mont was Sir Thomas, the second son of 
the fourtli baron, whose grandson, Thomas, 
was seated at I’hringston, near Cole-Orton, 
and died in 1630, leaving, by his wife Anne 
Ilarcourt, two sons— this John, and Ed- 
ward, whose rraresentatives still flourish 
at Biurrow-on-Trent in the county of 
Derby. 

John Beaumont heran his legal career at 
the Inner Temple, and, gradually rising to 
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the bench of that society, filled the office 
of reader in autumn lo37, and a second 
time in Lent 1543, aud was elected 
treasurer in 1547. As his name docs not 
appear in any of the Reports, ho probably 
did not practise in the common law 
courts, but confined himself to the 
Chancery imd the Star Chambesr. aud 
to such duties as devolved upon ban as 
surveyor of Leicestershire for the crown. 
In 1650 he was chosen ri*corder of 
Leicester; and his elevation to the inastcr- 
eliip of the Rolls took place on December 
13 of the same year. 

On Fobruaiy 9, 1552, according to Kiiipf 
Edward’s journal, he * was put in prison , 
for for^^ing a false deed from Charles i Iran- | 
don, Duke of Sulfolk, to the Lady Anne 
Powis, of certain lands and leases and it 
appeared by his subae(]^uent confession that, 
in a cause before him in Chancerv between 
the succeeding duke, Henry, and the lady, 
ho had bought her title, and had forged 
the hand of the late duke to support it. 
In addition to this, he was cliarged with 
peculation to a large extent, an oilenco 
which was then too prevabmt. In his sub- 
mission, which is dated May 28, he de- 
signates this by the softer name of a debt 
charged upon him in the Court of Wards 
and Liveries, amounting to 20,871/. 18«. 
8c?., in satisfaction of which he was 
^pleased and contented’ that the king 
should have all hi.s nnuiors and lands, and 
nil his goods and chattels, with the issues 
and profits of the same, provided that all 
just allowances out of tlie said debt were 
made to him. To tliis submission the 
surrender of his office was added. The 
king records his subsequent denial of his 
guilt, and his ultimate confession of it in 
the Star Chamber on June 20. Sir Robert 
Jlowes was designated as his successor as 
early as May 10 ; and the patent of his ap- 
pointment on June 18 conteins on entry of 
the disgra(‘,eful nature of Beaumont’s dis- 
missal. Hayward adds that ‘he was a 
man of a dull aud heavy spirit, and there- 
fore the more senselessly devoted in his 
sensual avarice.’ {Bumet^ Reform, ii. pt. 
ii. 08, 80-3 ; Kenmtt, ii. [319j.) 

He was evidently treated with much 
leniency. The monastery of Griice-Dieu, 
wdth a considerable estate in Cliamwood 
Forest in Leicestershire, given to him and 
his wife and their heirs by Sir Humplirey 
Foster in 1639, which he had given up at 
his disgrace, was^ in the following year 
granted by the king to Francis, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and his heirs. As the earl 
was uncle to John Beaumont’s wife, it may 
be readily supposed that this was a merci- 
ful mode of restoring the estate to the 
family; and consequently, on Beaumont’s 
death five years afterwards, the lady 
entered on the land, which was confirmed 
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to^bor by the then Earl Henry (CoMb 0 
Rep, 183), and was enjoyed by their son, to 
whose posterity it descended. 

She was Elizabeth, the daughter and 
heir of Sir William Hastings, the younger 
son of William, Lord Hastings ; and py 
her he had two sons — one of whom, Francis, 
is the subject of the next article. ( W ottovCs 
Baronet, xii. 236^ 

BEAUMONT, J^ANCTS, the eldest son of 
the last-named, Jolm Boaumont, was a 
fellow-commoner of Peterhouse, Cambrid^, 
in 1504,^ when Queen Elizabeth visited the 
University. lie represented Aldborough 
in 1572, and in 1581 he was elected autumn 
reader in the Timer Temple, and though 
neither Dugdale nor Wynne include him 
among the serjeants, yet Nichols, in his 
‘ History of Leicestershire’ (iii. 955), quotes 
a letter from him to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
which proves that ho took that degree. 
It is daiod at Normaiitoii by Derby, one of 
lii.s manors, on .luly 3, 1589, and in it, 
after apologising ‘ for omitting to pay 100/. 
m a certain day, ho requests the carl’s per- 
mission to name him os his chief patron in 
Ids introductory speech in the court of 
Uommon Ifieos as a serjeant-at-law, such 
being the custom on tliose occasions.’ Ho 
^as evidently, therefore, included in tho 
call of that year. 

Ho was promoted to the bench as a 
udge of the Common I’leas on January 25, 
593; but sat tliero little more than five 
years, bis death occurring at his paternal seat 
)f (froce-Dieu on April 22, 1698. Ho was 
)uriod in the church of Bolton, within which 
jarish his seat is situated. (Ath, Vantafj, 
i. 240.) Burton, the Idstorian of Leicoster- 
hire, wlio was tliree-und- twenty when 
ieaumoiit died, calls him a ‘grave, Icanied, 
and reverend judge and it may well bo 
boHeved that his legal attainments alone 
would not have procured his elevatldh to 
the judicial ermine, had not his character' 
for integrity been such as to remove the* 
stigma attached to bis father’s name. It 
would be curious to discover tho origin of 
an absurd story told by Nichols from a 
maim.script note to Burton’s work, which 
states tliat two men came before the judge 
at Grace-Dieu for justice, and one of 
them prayed that tlie ground might open 
aud he might sink if what he attested was 
lot true ; that the ground immediately did 
open, but tho judge, by pointing with his 
finger, ordered them to off, and it closed 
again ; and that, according to tho affirma- 
tion of his great-^anddaughter’s son, tho 
place sounded in his time, being struck on. 

By his wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Pien’epoint, of Holme-Pierrepoint in Not- 
tinghamshire, and relict of Thomas Thoroid, 
of Marston in Lincolnshire, he had three 
sons. His eldest son, Henry, was knighted, 
and died at an early age, leaving only a 
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daughter. Hie second so^ John, then suo- 
ceeoM to Orace-Dieu (Beawnon^s Case, 
Cok^n 9 Mep, 138) and obtained a baronetcy 
in 1620, which expired in 1680, after hav- 
ing been enjoyed by his two sons in suc- 
cession. Sir John, however, has a better 
claim to memory than his title, in being 
the author of < liosworth Field * and other 
oems, which not only were admired by 
Is contemporaries Jonson and Drayton, 
but have received high praise in our own 
time from Campbell and Wordsworth. 
The judge’s third son, Francis, has given 
an immortality to the name of Beaumont 
which, it cannot be denied, the highest 
legal attainments fail to secure. Fletcher, 
the partner of his labours, was, curiously 
enough, the son of a bishop ; and unbecom- 
ing as it might then have been deemed that 
the representatives of two respected mem- 
bers of the episcopal and judicial bench 
should devote themselves to the theatre, 
yet, such is the power of genius over learn- 
ing, the twin stars of dramatic excellence 
have so entirely eclipsed the glories of their 
fathers, that little more is known of the 
bishop or the judge than that the poets 
were their sons. 

BECKET, Thomas (Archbishop of 
Canterbury), w^as a native of London, | 
having been bom in the parish of St. Mary 1 
Colechurch, on the north side of Ohenpside, 
in the year 1118. {Monad, vi. 64(3.) 

Ilia ancestors, according to his own, ac- 
count, were citizens there, somewhat above 
the lowest rank, ‘ non oranino iniimi ; ’ but i 


at the age of ten under Robert, the prior 
of Merton, and afterwards studied at the 
schools in London. He next proceeded to 
Paris to finish his education, and on his 
return is said to have been employed as a 
clerk to the sheriffs of London, an occu- 
pation not unlikely for him to obtain, 
considering that his father had held that 
dignity, and was now reduced in his cir* 
cumstances. 

The superiority of his parts and the cap- 
tivating grace of his manners had already 
procured him the friendship of those who 
firequented his father’s house. From one 
of them, a rich baron, he obtained little 
more than a zest for the amusements to 
which he was introduced ; but to two Nor- 
man ecclesiastics be was indebted for mom 
solid advantages, and in fact for the means 
by which he ultimately raised himself to 
his highest position. They procured his 
admittance about 1145 into the family of 
Archbishop Theobald, who, soon discern- 
ing his abilities, took him into his favour, 
and obtained for him canonries in St. 

I l*aurs and Ijincoln, besides presenting him 
I with the livings of St. Mary-le-Strand (or 
as some say St. Mary-at-IIill) in London, 
and of Otford in Kent. By the primate’s 
kindness, also, B(>cket was sent to the 
schools of Bologna and Auxerre, to study 
the canon and civil law; and, returning 
to England no mean proficient in them, he 
was employed by his patron in several 
embassies to the court of Koine. Among 
these was ono to obtain the restoration of 


the condition of the family had evidently 
improved in the time of his father, Gilbert, 
since he had filled tlie office oT sheriff or 
portgrave of the city. His mother’s name 
wosMatilda, and the story of her union with 
Gilbert, of which neither Becket nor any 
of his contemporaries state anything ex- 
traordinary, was enlivened about two 
centuries after his death with a romantic 
addition, which soon after was popularly 
accepted as an undoubted truth. (lilbert 
was said to have become a captive in the 
Iloly Land, and to have inspired with love 
his master’s daughter, by whose assistance 
he escaped ; that she followed him to 
England, and, with no other knowledge of 
the English vocabulary than the words 
^ London ’ and ‘ Gilbert,’ was lucky enough 
to work her way to the metropolis, and to 
discover the object of her search; that 
Gilbert forth witn procured her baptism, at 
which six bishops assisted, and rewarded 
her devotednoss by making her his wife. 

Omitting the omens of future greatness 
by which Thomas’s birth was said to be 
attended, and the miraculous incidents 
wj|ich were attributojj, to his youth, it will 
be enough to relate the simple course of 
his early years. 

Intend^ for the Church, he was placed 


; the legatiiie ]>owcr to the s-eo of Canter- 
I bury, and ant)thcr to procure a bull prohi- 
biting the coronation of Eustace, the son of 
King Steplum. The abilities which ho 
evinced in tJiese negotiations, and his suc- 
cess in both of them, not only confirmed 
the archbishop’s goodwill towards him, 
but formed the groundwork of the favour 
with which Henry, wlien he ascended the 
throne, immediately distinguished him. 

In the meantime, however, he was re- 
warded with the archdeaconry of Canter- 
] bury, about 1153. Whether this dignity 
j was followed or preceded by the provostship 
of Beverley is uncertain, but tlie date of 
1 139, us it stands in the lists, is obviously 
erroneous. 

The death of Stmihen, on October 25, 
1164, enabled King Ilenry to show his ap- 
preciation of Becket’s talents ; and there 
seems very little doubt that immediately 
on his coronation he appointed him his 
chancellor, although Thynne, Pliilipot, 
Old mixon, and even Dugdale aJfix a later 
date to his nomination; inasmuch as a 
charter has been found, granted in the first 
year of Henry’s reign, among the witnesses 
to which is 'Thomas the Chancellor.’ 
(Archaol. Journal^ xii. 235.) 

Credit is taken on behalf of that monarch 
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for naming on Englishman to the office, and intercourse between them, which bore the 
thus breaking through the practice, which appearance of fraternal concord, is enlarged 
had obtained from the time of the Con- upon by Fita-Stephen, who relates their 
quest, of conferring all places of trust and playful contest when the king transferred 
confidence on Normans. It is, however, Becket’s rich clonk to the shoulders of a 
impossible not to see that the amalgama- beggar; and dwells upon the familiarity 
tion of the two races, which one hundred with which the king would appear without 
years had produced, must have necessarily , ceremony at his table, and either take a 
tended to destroy the exclusive system, j cup of wine in passing, or seat himself uii- 
and that the reason upon which it was invited as a guest. 

founded no longer existed. Although the Henry in these visits could not be igno- 
monarch might naturally regard his native rant of the exttmt of Becket’s liberality, nor 
land with afiection, he would consider Eng- of his general magaificenco and profusion, 
limd as his dearest inheritance; and the He must have seen the extravagance in 
disputed successions of William Kufus, j which he lived, thoniiiiiber of his attendants 
Henry I., and Stephen must have shown j and the gorgeousness of their appointments, 
how little ground there was for fearing j the splendour of his furniture and the rich- 
opposition from an Anglo-Saxon claimant. ! ness of his apparel, the hospitality of his 

luxurious delictwy of his 

wines and his viands, lit* must have been 
aware that the expenses of siieh an csla- 
blisliment could not he defrayed solely from 
the profits of the Chniu*ery and the pnxluco 
of his ecclesiastical and other prefeniienls; 
and vet the knowledge prodiieed no dis- 
satisfaction, nor any alteration in llc*nry’s 
hehavioiir. t)n the contrary, ho load"e<l 
Bcckct with new benefits, granting himllio 
prebend of Hastings and the wardensliip of 
the castles of hive and Berkliainpstead, to 
the foriiicr of whicli one hundred and forty 
knights were altaclied. The custody also 
of various vacant bisliopries and abbeys 
was entrusted to him, from the proceeds of 
wliich much of his lavish expenditure was 
no doubt supplied. 

The external dignify of the office of chan- 
cellor must have been considerably en- 
hanced by the publicity of Henry’s favour, 
and by the profusen(*ss of the favouritt*. 
Tluiy formed in fact the first step iowarda 
that wlvanced position which the possessor 
of the (Iroat Seal eventually obtained in tho 
councils of the kingdom. It would almost 
seem that it was with some view of pro- 
moting such an advance that, in the om- 
bar^y Jka;ket undertook to the court of 
France in 1 1 ort, to ask the Princess Margaret 
the reign had elapsed, in tho removal of j in marriage for Henry’s eldest eon, ho re- 
privatc oppression, the suppression of rob- doubled his habitual magnificence, and ex- 


Becket was undoubtedly an Englishman in 
reference to his own birth, and probably to 
that of his father idso; but whether he 
was of Norman or Saxon descent is an 
undecided quetstioii. Though he speaks of 
his progenitors as citizens of London, it does 
not follow necessarily that they must there- 
fore have been Saxons ; and Fitz-Stephen, 
his chaplain and biographer, states that a 
Norman origin was the bond of connection 
between Gilbert and Archbishop Theobald. 
But even were he unquestionably a Saxon 
by lineage ns well ns birth, the mere desire 
to flatter that race by his nj)pointment hail 
probably little operation on the mind of 
Henry, who was much more likely to be 
influenced in his selection by the recom- 
mendalion of Theobald, by his own obser- 
vation of Becket’.s character, and by his 
conviction that his acknowledged abilities 
and popular manners best qualifled him to 
meet the exigencies of the time,. 

During the eight years of Becket’s chan- 
cellorsliip, Uobert Beaumont, ICarl of 
Ijeicester, and Richard de Luci were chief 
justiciaries; and to the united efforts of 
these three, aided and encouraged by the 
wisdom of the king, is to he nttribiited that 
amelioration in the state of the country 
which became visible before many years of 


bers, the n-storalion of property wrongfully 
withheld, the improvement of agriculture, 
and the encouragement of all peaceful arts. 

His iiioro laborious occupations were re- 
lieved by those diversions in which the 
court indulged, his apparent devotion to 
which cQuld not but ue gratifying to a 


liibited so pompous a cavalcade, the details 
of which are minutely described by Fitz- 
Stephen, that the inhabitants of the French 
towns through which he passed, on hearing 
that it accompanied the Chancellor of Eng- 
land, loudly speculated on the power of the 
master whose officers made such a displav. 


youthful and joyous king, and is said by i At Baris he pursued the same course. He 
some to have been assumed for the purpose prevented Louis from paying him the ciis- 
of riveting the influence he possessed over toinary conipliment of providing for the 
J tho royal mind. Nor are less innocent ainbiwsador’s expenses, by contriving to 
amusements omitted to he charged again-st anticipate the supply; he distributed his 
* him, which, on the other side, are met by gold and silver, his j^els and plate, and 
an indignant denial. His intimate footing even his rich apparel, in gifts around him ; 
Vwith Henry, however it may have been and the sumptuousness of his table surprised 
^l^ined, is undoubted. The free and happy even the Parisians^ by whom a dish of eels 
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which cost a hundred ahillin^ was not soon 
forgotten. But he attained his object^ and 
brought back a favourable answer. 

In the following year he appeared in a 
new character. The war of Toulouse broke 
out, occasioned by Henrv’s claim to that 
duchy in right of his wire Eleanor, whose 
former husband, l^ouis. King of France, in- 
sisted on his side of his power to dispose 
of it. It was on this occasion that, under 
the advice of Bccket, a paymenlf for every 
kniglit*8 fee, under the name of scutage, was 
iirst substituted for personal military ser- 
vice ; and a new element was thus intro- 
duced into national warfare by the employ- 
ment of mercenaries, liecket at his own 
expense led to the field no less than seven 
liuudred knights, and a numerous and 
sphmdid retinue, heading them on every 
enterprise, and performing many acts of 
personal bravery, A Fi*ench knight named 
Fingolram de Trie was unhorsed by him in 
single combat, and left his steed as a trophy 
to the victor. After the retreat of King 
Henry, Bocket remained behind, and with 
the aid of Henry de Essex took Cahors and 
other towns, and supported the king’s name 
by his valour and conduct. 

Those acts, though somewhat inconsistent 
with his ch*rical character, and productive 
therefore of some remarks among his con- 
temporaries, do not appear to have detracted 
from the general estimation in which he 
was hold, nor to have raised any doubt as 
to his being elevated eventually to the 
liighest ecclesiastical dignity. On the death 
of Archbishop Theobald, in April 1101, the 
king resolved to advance his fiivourite to 
tlie primacy; hut the eh'ction did not take 
place till May in the following year. The 
delay is attributed by some to Becket’s own 
repugnance to accept the appointment, and 
the conviction ho felt that it would place 
the king and himself in collision. By others 
it is ascribed to the remonstrances of the 
English bishops and the Canterbury monks, 
together with the warnings of Matilda, the 
queen-mother, against the nomination of a 
man of so active and resolute a disposition. 
Nevertheless, the king, who considered that 
his own views would be forwarded by this 
promotion, persisted in his purpose; and 
Becket was consecrated on June «*!, 1162, 
liaving been ordained priest on the day 
before. 

Henry soon discovered his mistake. He 
at once lost a companion, a friend, and a 
counsellor ; and obtained in their stead an 
opponent to his claims, a rival to his great- 
ness, and a disturber of his peace. To 
which of the two the blame is to be prin- 
cipally attached will be decided according 
to thef views of their several partisans, and 
as they may consider the claims of the state 
or of the Church should have the ascen- 
dency. 
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Whether the sadden change which Becket 
mode in his mode of life on his attaining 
the archbishopric, from a free enjoyment 
of the luxuries of the world to a course 
bordering on asceticism, extending to the 
wearing of horsehair and the infliction of 
flagellation, which even his contemporaries 
attribute to him, is or is not to he entMy 
credited, there is no doubt that a consider- 
able alteration in his conduct was soon 
apparent. The sacred nature of his office 
would demand on abstinence from all that 
would savour of irregularity, and a stricter 
attention to his external demeanour; and of 
these the king was not likely to complain. 
But it must he allowed that he had reason 
to consider himself deceived when, almost 
without notice, and certainly contrary to his 
expectation, Becket shortly afterwards sent 
in his resignation of the chancellorship, on 
the pretence of his incompetence to perform 
the duties of the two offices. As this doubt 
of Ills own powers could not have been the 
result of experience, inasmuch as sufficient 
time had not elapsed to try them, and as 
the two offices could not he considered in- 
compatible, several bishops having already 
held the Great Seal, Hcn^ might be justly 
ndignant that Becket, for-sighted as he 
was, should not have anticipated the diffi- 
culty, and prepared him for such a determi- 
nation. He could not, therefore, avoid sus- 
pecting that it was a foregone conclusion, 
and that some other cause had produced it. 
The stricter course of life which he had 
already adopted, and the resumption of some 
of the "Church’s ancient rights which he was 
then beginning to attempt, in conjunction 
with his resignation of the Great Seal, natu- 
nilly led the king to fear that, instead of the 
able assistant iu his plans of government 
which he had expected, the archbishop was 
about to become a declared antagonist in 
all those improvements connected with the 
clerical order which he contemplated. 

The precise time of his retirement from 
the office of chancellor has not been men- 
tioned ; nor do any of the numerous charters 
that bear his name in that character aflbrd 
any evidence by which the date can be 
ascertained. To none of these is his name 
attached as bearing the two offices of arch- 
bishop and chancellor; and it is generally 
believed that he resigned the latter before 
the close of the year 1162. The name of 
his successor has not been discovered ; and 
there is an hiatus of about eleven years in 
the list of chancellors, which has still to be 
filled up. 

The history of hk after-years offers so 
many problems difficult to solve, even where 
both parties agree upon the facts, and so 
many discrepancies wnere they differ, that 
the pursuit of the enquiry is a thankless 
labour to one indifferent to the pretensions 
of either of the combatants, satisfied that 
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'sucli pretensions can never again ooitie into 
controversy, and feeling that, witli what- 
ever justice each side was originally sup- 
ported, the contest eventually became, as 
most contests do, an alternate exliibition of 
pride, temper, suspicion, and folly on k)th i 
parts. I 

That Becket in the first instance claimed ; 
privileges for the Church to which no good ! 
government could submit few will attempt i 
to deny; but it must also be admitted that | 
Henry was aiming at a royal independence j 
of papal authority, for which the time was : 
not yet ripe. The first opposition of ! 
Becket no doubt led to an increased de- 
mand by the king, unaccustomed to be | 
thwarted in his views ; and thus those ! 
ultimate proceedings were caused which, . 
bv the violence of both parties, introduced ■ 
tLe French king for his own political ob- ' 
jeets into the contest, and terminated in 
the catastrophe which not only obliged 
Henry to desist from his elForts, but made 
the crown for a time more than ever the 
slave of the papal power. Without enter- 
ing into all the details of the conflict, it 
will be enough to notice the principal in- 
cidents in the order of their occurrence. 

On Becket’s resigning the chancellorship, 
the king required him to give up tlie arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, which he wished 
to retain ; but at the same time lu) C(»n- | 
tinned to entrust him with the education 
of Prince Henry, bis eldest son, who for 
several years liad been under his care ; and 
the prince remained with him till the fol- 
lowing Mav, when Becket proceeded to 
the Council of 4 ours. 

The archbisliop liaving resolved to re- 
sume all the possessions wdiich had over 
belonged to his see, claimed among others 
the custody of the castle of llochester, 
1)ccaiise it had been bestowed on his prede- 
cessor ; and required the Earl of Clare to 
do him homage for the castle of Tunbridge, 
though it had been held by that family of 
the crown for nearly a hundred years, IIo 
went further : on the pretence that he had 
a right to bestow all churches situated on 
the manors of his tenants, he prt?aented one 
of his clerks, named Lawrence, to the 
church of Eynesford. William, the lord 
of that manor, however, who was also a 
tenant of the king, and possessed the ad- 
vowson, immediately turned out the in- 
truder, whereupon the archbishop incon- 
tinently excommunicated him ; and it was 
not without some hard words between the 
prelate and the king that the sentence was 
taken off. 

This kind of procedure, violent and in- 
temperate as it was, would of course be 
displeasing to the king, and prompt him 
to dw'ell upon and endeavour to restrain 
other encroachments of the clergy. That 
body claimed the privilege of having every 
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case in which any member of it was en- 
gaged tried before its own tribunals, how- 
ever gross in its character or however 
obnoxious to the peace of the community. 
The sentence in the ecclesiastical courts 
was that of deprivation and loss of orders ; 
operating," of coui'se, ns a very slight re- 
straint. The consequence was, that mur- 
ders and other atrocities by claimants of 
clerical exemption were sadly numerous. 
As a remedy for the evil, the king^ pro- 

r ed that clerks should for sucli ofiences 
subject to the same jurisdiction as lay 
oflendcrs; and that, on conviction, they 
should be degraded by the (Miurch before 
the Bi'cular sentence was executed. This 
the archbishop rt^sisied us an iimovation, 
contending for theses imnumitios as an' in- 
herent right of the Church ; but, a horrible 
case of the kind just then iK*ciirring, Henry 
I determined to bring to issue a (question in 
I w'liich all who were interested in preserv- 
ing the public pcac(i joined in wishing him 
success. Had he confined hie ondeavours 
to that object, he must have overcomu all 
opposition. 

At a meeting of the prelates at West- 
minster in October 11 Oil he stated his 
views ; and on the bishops, at tlie instiga- 
tion of Becket, hesitating to concur, the 
king asked them whether they w’-ould obey 
the customs of his ancestors. All of them, 
save one, Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, in 
aaswering that they “wore willing to do so, 
added the words ^ saving their order.’ ( )n 
hearing this reservation, the king angrily 
broke up the cnuncil| and deprived the 
archbishop of the custody of the castles of 
Eye and nerkhampstead. 

After some little time the bishops with- 
drew their opposition, and even Becket 
consented to retract tlie objectionable aako, 
A council was accordingly held at Clnren-i 
don in January IKH in order to recoitl 
their assent. There the king required that 
the ancient customs of the kingdom should 
be reduced to writing; and they were 
forthwith drawn up in the form now known 
as the Constitutions of Clarendon. They 
not only made clerks accused^ of crimes 
amenable to the king’s courts, and referred 
all questions of presentation to benefices 
to be decided there, but prohibited all 
ex*clcsia8tic8 from leaving the kingdom 
without the king’s licence, and forbad ex- 
communication to be pronounced against 
bis tenants in chief, and the members of 
his household. They brought also the 
patronage of the sees and abbeys more 
under the royal control, and gave the king 
power to compel the archbishop to do 
justice to the suitors in his court. 

The barons gladly adopted them, add the 
bishops acquiesced. Becket alone resisted 
for some time; hnt eventually, on tko 
pressing remonstance of his brethren and 
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othen, went nt their head to the kingi and 

C lined to keep the laws * legitime et 
tide.’ In doing this he can scarcely 
be excused from the charge of deliberate 
perjury, committed, as he himself pre- 
\iously said, * to be repented hereafter as I 
may.’ llis successful solicitation for the 
pontiffs absolution from his oath would 
receive its natural interpretation from the 
king, and would at once show the insincerity 
with which he joined in the application 
for the pope’s .confirmance of the constitu* 
tions. * 

It is not to be wondered at that Henry 
should feel indignant at conduct whicn 
Bechet’s warmest admirers do not pretend j 
to justify, or that the archbishop’s n^quest | 
for an interview with the king at Wood- ! 
stock sliould be refused. The royal dis- j 
pleasure was greatly increased by two at- 1 
tempts then made by Bucket to proceed to | 
Homo in defiance of the constitutions. ' 
On both occasions he was baffled by con- 
trary winds; and in a subsequent conference 
with the king he was asked whether one 
kingdom had not room for both, and was 
advised to return to the duties of his pro- 
vince. 

His friendly biographer, Herbert of Bo- 
sham, shows that his subsequent proceed- 
ings were far from temperate, and not con- 
ducUicl in a manner to soften the anger of 
the king. In a short time they came again 
into conflict. John the marsTial, an dfliccr j 
of the Exchequer, Imving a suit in the 
archbishop’s court relative to the manor of 
Pngcham in Sussex, obtained a writ to 
remove it, requiring Becket to*answer him 
in the king's court. Instead of appearing 
personally according to the law, he sent 
lour knights with excuses, which the king 
deemed frivolous and insuflicient. Another 
day was appointed, namely the Gtli of Oc- 
tober (1104), when a great council of the 
bishops and barons had been summoned 
to meet at Northampton. He was there 
charged with treason for his omission, 
and was condemned to be ^at the king's 
inercy,’ or, in other words, to a forfeiture 
of all his effects, which was commuted for 
a fine of 500/. 

Henry was not satisfied with this, hut 
Boniowhat unfairly caused him to be ar- 
raigned on other charges, of which, as far 
as It appears, he had received no previous 
notice. He was called upon to refund 600/. 
which he had received as constable of the 
castles of Eye and Berkbampstead. He 
submitted, though he alleged that he had 
their repair, imd gave secu- 
nty for the amount. It is curious that 
for this money was 
Wilhiun de E^mesford iBrady, i. 386), the 
^bject of his former excommunication. 
The next charge was for 600/. alleged to 
have been lent to him by the king during 
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the war of Toulouse. For the payment of 
this also, though he declared it was a free> 
dft, he was ohli^d to bind himself. And 
l^tly, a demand was made upon him to 
account for the moneys he had received 
from the vacant sees and abbeys while 
under his charge, the amount of which is 
variously stated as 230,000, 30,000, and 
44,000 marks. To answer a char^ of such 
magnitude, he demanded, and obtained, a 
day^ for deliberation, ' during which his 
anxiety produced an illness which delayed 
the meeting till the following Tuesday. 
He then proceeded to the council, hearing 
his cross in his own hands; an unusuiu 
proceeding, caused by foolish reports that 
violence was intended him. The king, how- 
ever, came not into the hall, but sent to him 
to know his answer. He declared that he had 
expended all he had received in the king’s 
service ; and that, on being raised to the 
primacy, he had been expressly discharged 
from ail secular liabilities in the name of 
the king, by Prince Henry, and Kichard do 
Liici, the chief justiciary. He refused, 
therefore, to account, and appealed to tho 
pope. The bishops endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, but he prohibited them from 
interfering in the cause. Others attempted 
to intimidate him, but without efi'out ; and 
when the Earl of Leicester, at the head of 
the barons, came to pronounce judgment 
against him, Becket interrupted the earl, 
and, refusing to hear him, referred the cause 
to the pope, and slowly retired from the hall. 

Stigmatised by several of the courtiers 
as a perjurer and a traitor, ho showed by 
his rejjlies that he wjis by no means defi- 
cient in the grosser language of vitupera- 
tion. Whether he really believed that the 
king would resort to personal violence may 
he doubted, hut upon this pretence he con- 
trived to escape in the middle of the night 
from 8t. Andrew’s Monastery, where he 
lodged, and by a circuitous route to reach 
Sandwich about a fortnight after, where ho 
embarked in a small boat, and safely landed 
near Gravelines. 

Both Pope Alexander and King Louis 
of France attached themselves to Becket’s 
interests— the one warmly, from political 
rivalry ; the other with more caution, lest 
Henry should unite himself to the cause of 
the anti-pope. From both of them Becket 
had a most honourable reception — first at 
Boissons from Louis, who lurnished him 
with a train of 300 knights to proceed to 
the pope at Sens.^ There he is said by 
some to have resigned the archbishopric 
into the hands of the pontifT, and to have 
been immediately reinstated. Alexander 
committed him to the care of the Abbot 
of Pontigny, a Cistercian monastery about 
twelve leagues from Sens. 

EingHeniy, on Becket’s flight, had sent 
ambasmors to Louis to demand that the 
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HTchbishop sliould be given up, and to Pom 
Alexander to pray for hie deprivation. No 
sooner had be heard a report of the failure 
of both missions, than he ordered all the 
archbishop^s property and revenues to be 
seized, banishea all his kindred and 
attendants, and deprived the clerks at- 
tached to him of the income of their pre- 
ferments. These orders were rigorously 
executed, chiefly by Hanulph de Broc, an j 
old enemy of Becket ; and the unfortunate 
relations, without regard to age or sex, 
were transported beyond sea in the depth 
of winter, but were hospitablv received 
and provided for in Flanders and France. 

Beeket remained at Pontigny nearly two 
years, habited as a Cistercian monk, but | 
served as became his dignity. In this ' 
asylum he pursued a course of study ill- 
suited for one of his temperament and 
austere habit of life. Although his friend, 
John of Salisbury, remonstrated with him, 
and, pointing out his inflammatory ten- 
dency, recommended the perusal of the 
Psalms and St. Gregory’s Books of Morals, 
wisely asking him, * Who ever rises pricked 
in heart from reading laws or even canons?’ 
the prelate .still persisted} and the fruits 
were soon apparent. 

The correspondence during this period 
was most voluminous. According to the 
opinion of one who has read much of it, it 
does not * give a favourable idea of the 
time. There is abundance of violence, 
fraud, and insincerity; mean selfishness 
and artifice trying to veil themselves under 
fine professions and language ; cant, too i 
evidently known by those who used it to | 
be nothing better than cant ; strange toss- j 
ing to and fro of Scripture perverted by j 
allegory and misapplication ; on the part of | 
the pope there is temporising and much j 
that must be called duplicity ; the cardinals j 
and other high dignitories appear corrupt 
and crafty ; Becket is arrogant, intemperate, 
and quandaome ; Henry at once violent 
and slippery; Louis weakly hypocritical; 
and Foliot smooth, politic, and tricky.* 
(^liobirtson's Bechet, 172.) 

A negotiation opened between the king 
and archbishop had failed. It began in 
smoothness, proceeded in heat, and ended 
in threats and fury. Becket had been re- 
strained by the pope from taking any steps 
against the king until after Easter 1100; 
and Henry, when that time arrived, 
thought it best to anticipate the sentence 
of excommunication which he expected 
Becket would pronounce by appealing to 
the pope. Envoys were sent to Pontigny 
to serve the notice of appeal,^ hut were 
obliged to content themselves with reading 
it fdoud, as Becket had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Soissons. There he remained a few 
days, and then proceeded to Vezelay, where, 
on the Sunday after Ascension-aay, after 


preaching at high mass, he, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of ^ple, without any 
revious communication to his clerks of 
is intentioii* pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication against John of Oxford, 
Kichard de Luci, abd others; anathe- 
matised six of the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, and all who should act upon them ; 
suspended the Bishop of Salisbury ; and 
summoned King Henry^ to repent on pain 
of being anathematised if ho should persist 
in his courses. The Engliab bishops ap- 
pealed to the pope, fixing the following 
Ascension-day as the term for bearing. 

It was not to be supposed that Heniy 
would permit such a provocation to pa^„ 
unnoticed ; and accordingly, in the follow- 
ing September, he caused on intimation to 
he given at a general chapter of Cistercians 
that if the archliishop were admitted into 
any of their monasteries, he would con- 
flsruiie all the English possessions of their 
order. The consequence, of course, was 
his retirement from Pontigny; and the 
French king haying desired him to choose 
a residence in his dominions, he selected a 
monastery near Sens. 

The pope had by this time removed to 
Rome, whither Henry despatched a mission. 
At the heml of it was John of Oxford, 
who contrived not only to procure a re- 
versal of his excommunication, and a con- 
firmation of his appointment to the deanery 
of Salisbury, but also to obtain the no- 
mination of two cardinal legates, William 
of Pavia, and Otho, during the continu- 
ance of whose commi.««8ion Bccket’s power 
was entirely inoperative; and the pope 
prohibited everybody but hinisc.lf from 
excommunicating the king. Becket’s in- 
dignation appears in violent and most 
offensive letters, in which the pope him- 
self is not exempted from his vehemence. 
The cardinals made some efforts to pro- 
cure a reconeiliaiion, but through the 
obstinacy of both parties failed, and re- 
turned to Rome. 

These proceedings occupied nearly a 
year, during which the torm assigned for 
the appeal of the English bishops had ex- 
pired. Becket refused a second appeal they 
wished to enter, and towards the close of 
1107 extended his excommunications to the 
Bishop of London, Geoffrey Ridel, his own 
archdeacon (whom, as an instance of his 
choice of expressions, he called, in one of 
his letters, * Archidiabolus noster ’), and a 
long list of others, among whom were so 
many about the court of King Henry that 
‘there was hardly one that could offer him 
the kiss of peace at mass, but such as were 
I excommunicated either by name or iin- 
: plicitly.’ 

I The Homan pontiff was puzzled what 
; to do between Henry’s remonstrances and 
Becket’s representations, supported as the 
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latter were by the French king. Irresolute 
to act firmly on either side, he took a middle 
course. lie endeavoured to eflect a recon- 
ciliation ; and, despatching envoys for the 
purpose, he suspended the sentence ^cket 
bad pronounced till the following Lent ; 
that IS, Lent in 1169, for great port of 
the preceding year had baen^ then ex- 
hausted in the diplomatic negotiations. 

The world had noW begun to be tired of 
the quarrel. To the pope, Becket’s perti- 
nacity could bo productive of nothing but 
annoyance; Henry, feeling that his king- 
dom and his clergy were kept in a state of 
continual anxiety, was sincerely desirous of 
some accommodation ; Louis was not un- 
willing to get rid of a troublesome guest ; 
and liecket’s own friends and dependents 
were sighing after a restoration to their 
former ease. Becket alone refused to make 
any concession^ At an interview between 
Henry and Louis at Montmirail, in Januaxy 
11G9, Becket was admitted, when, after 
lamenting the differences which had arisen, 
and throwing himself upon the king’s 
mercy, the inflexible archbishop qualified his 
submission by the words ^ salvo honors Dei.* 
llenry was indignant, justly considering 
that the reservation was intended to, or at 
least would, warrant any future resistance ; 
but, after reproaching him with his pride 
and ingratitude, declared that he would 
be satisfied if Becket would act towards 
him with the same submission which the 
greatest of former primates had shown to 
the least powerful of his predecessors. 
Becket, however, evaded tne proposal, 
l^ven the King of France waa disgusted, 
and the meeting terminated without further 
colloquy. 

Becket accordingly prepared to retire 
from the French territory, when Louis, 
from a new quarrel with Henry, again 
changed his poucy. On the termination of 
Lent, therefore, liecket resumed hostilities 
by renewing at Clairvaux the excommuni- 
cations, and including among the denounced 
the Bishop of Salisbury and* others. Not- 
withstanding the efforts made to prevent 
the admission into England of any letters 
from Becket, he contrived that the sentence 
against Foliot, Bishop of London, should 
be delivered at the altar of St. Paurs on 
the next Ascension-day. 

The pope was annoyed, and directed that 
furtlier proceedings slioiild be stayed till 
be bad tried the effect of another mission. 
This led to a second interview between 
Becket and the two kings, which took 
place at Montmartre, near Saris, on No- 
vember 18, 1109, and had nearly led to a 
friendly result, when Becket demanded 
the kiss of peace, which Henry, in conse- 
quence of a foolish oath he had taken, 
having refused, the treaty was again 
broken oft*. Becket now "tbreatened to 
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place the kingdom under an interdict, and 
even to excommunicate the king; and the 
pope renewed bis efforts to^ produce a re- 
conciliation. Hotrou, Archbisnop of Houen, 
one of the new papal commissioners, 
absolved the Bishop of London ; and 
Becket’s letter of complaint shows that he 
was as little inclined to pay respect to the 
pope as to the king, when bis own cause 
was not supported. He s^, <Ih the 
court of Borne the Lord’s side is always 
sacrificed ; Baiabbas escapes, and Christ is 
put to death.’ 

Becket soon found a new grievance in the 
Archbishop of York having officiated at 
the coronation of the king’s eldest son 
Henry, which was solemnised at West- 
minster on Sunday, June 14, 1170, that 
privilege rightfully belonging to him. 
This, however, did not prevent a meeting 
taking place near Freteval, on the 22ni 
of the following July, between him and 
Henry, when a formm reconciliation was 
concluded, the king promising togive him 
the kiss of peace in his own dominions. A 
full restoration of Becket’s possessions, and 
those of his adherents, the advance of a 
sum of money to pay his debts, and amends 
for the injury he had sustained in the lato 
coronation, were among the articles agreed 
on; and the archbishop w^as to return to 
the cxf^rcise of his functions, and to show 
all due obedience to his earthly sovereign. 

The performance both of the king’s pro- 
mises and Becket’s return was delayed; 
but, after two more interviews at Tours, 
the last of which was a friendly one, 
Becket resolved to set out, although Louis 
advised him first to insist on receiving the 
kiss of peace. Disappointed of meeting 
Hcmry at Bouen, as promised, and of re- 
ceiving a supply for his expenses, he was 
obliged to submit to the escort of his 
warmest adversaiy, John of Oxford, and 
to borrow 300/. from the Archbishop of 
Houen. 

In the meantime he had received from 
Borne letters suspending the Archbishop 
of York and other prelates for assisting 
in the coronation, and renewing the ex- 
communication which bad been pronounced 
against the Bishops of London and Salis- 
bury. Beceiving tliese after the recon- 
ciliation, ho might have suppressed them, 
and little doubt can exist that had he been 
acting with sincerity and good faith, he 
would have taken measures for the purpose. 
On the contrary, however, he foiwarded 
them to England before he embarked ; thus 
exhibiting the intolerance of his spirit, and 
exciting the greatest exasperation. He 
sailed from Witsand, near Calais, and 
landed on December 1, 1170, at Sandwich, 
where J ohn of Oxford protected him from 
the threatened interruption of the sheriff 
of Kent and others. 
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His reception at Canterbuiy, after an more safe in the church, hurried him 
absence of more than six years, was most tbrouffh the cloisteie. But the kniirhts 

J 1-5— • . « * « « ^ >•« « . « a 


also, rega^less of the sanctity of the place, 
had obtained an entrance, fully armed; 
and calling out, * Where is the traitor ? ’ 
and then, on receiving no answer, ‘ Whore 
is the arohbishop P ’ Becket replied, * Here 
* am; no traitor, but a priest of God.’ 
They repeated their demand for the 
absolution,^ which he met by a 


enthusiiCstic ; and his pro^ss in the fol- 
lowinff week to see the young king was 
sometmng in the nature of a triumph. 

His conduct, however, with reference to 
the bishops being known, he received 
orders to return to his diocese, without 
obtaining m interview. When there, he 

occupied hinise^ till Christmas in exercis- „ « 

ing his archiepiscopal functions, Banulph repetition of his denial, adding that he 
de Broc and his other enemies still offering vras ready to die, but commanmng them 
him every species of aunoyaiico. not to touch his people. The knights then 

On Christmas-day, at high mass, he endeavoured to remove him from the 
preached to the people, and after affecting church, but, finding their efforts to drag 
them by a reference to one martyr among him away unavailing, Fitz-Urse struck him 
their archbishops, and the possibility that on the head with his sword, wounding at 
there might be a second, he concluded the same time Qriin, his cross-hearer and 
with one of those furious denouncements biographer ; and Tracy and Brito repeat- 
by which he dealt ‘ damnation round the ing the blows, the archbisliop'was soon a 
land;* uttering, in a tone * fierce, indignant, breathless corpse at their feet. Hugh do 
fiery, and hold,^a vehement invective against Morcville did not strike lk*cket, being em- 
liis enemies, and pronouncing sentence of ployed in keeping off intorferonco ; and tho 
excommunication against Hanulph de Broc four, rushing out of the churcli, repaired to 
and his brother llobert, and also against Hugh de Morevillo’s castle in Yorkshire. 


Nigel de Sackville, a court chaplain. 

The Archbishop of York aud the ex- 
communicated blsh(ms had not been idle. 
They had sailed to Normandy, and meeting 
tho king near Bayeux, hod communicated 
to him the recent proceedings of Becket. 
Ilcnry’s anger knew no bounds, and in the 
heat of it he unguardedly dropped words 


Though the above four knights only aro 
recorded, other persons were apparently 
engaged in tho atrocious project. Bohttrt 
de Broc, who joined them, pointed out tlie 
private passage to the cloisters ; and Robert 
Fitz-llalph, or Fitz-Ranulph, is spoken of 
by Dugdale os having been concerned in it. 
Vvilliam, tho son of tho latter, was a jus- 


reflecting on the cowardice of ms courtiers ticier in this reign, and will be mentioned 
for suffering him to be so long insulted by in a subsequent page, 
a turbulent priest. Four knights then Thus terminated the life of one whoso 
present — Reginald Fitz-Urso, William de character, though distinguished by sterling 
Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard qualities, was alloyed with many human 
Brito— interpreting these unhappy words imperfeefions : to which the prepondenuico 
too readily, at once embarked for England, is to bo given is still, and seems likely to be, 
and repaired to Saltwood, the castle of a question to be agitated by historians and 
Ranulpn de Broc, where they arrived on biographers. Too frequently they become 
Deceinber 28. Henry, on their departure tho aavocates of the one or the other 
from the court, suspected their intention, party, instead of being impartial judges 
and instantly despatched the Earl of Man- netween them ; and the difhculty must bo 
devillo and two others, with orders to admitted of defining the precise line which 
overtake them and to arrest the arch- divides firmness from obstinacy, energy 
bishop. But thev did not arrive till the from inteniperanco, and an honest zeal in 
tragftpy was competed. claiming the privileges of one order from 

On Tuesday, December 20, the knights an insidious encroiudmient on the prero- 
arrived at Canterbury, and intruding mto gatives of anotlier. Whatever opinion may 
the chamber of the archbishop, they de- be formed of the claims made by Becket on 
manded of him the withdrawal of the behalf of tho Church, few will praise him 
bishops* excommunication. Becket’s an- for temperance in his enforcement of them, 
swer was proud and firm. Ho offered to or consider that he ^ adopted ^ the wisest 
absolve the Bishops of London and Salis- course to obtain their recognition ; and, 
bury if they would swear to submit to the while none will deny the extent of his 
determination of the Church; but he said v.«n;or.n^ i.ia 


the pope alone had jurisdiction over the 
archbishop. On reminding three of the 
knights that they had been his vassals, 
they broke into fury, and the discussion 


acquirements or tho brilliancy of his 
talents, many will attribute his canonisa- 
tion more to the swords of his murdei’ers 
than to the virtues of his life. 

Two years after his assassination he was 

. . I 1 • i -I 1 •-1. x1. - 1 


ended with most violent threats on their canonised; and his body, which the monks 
retirement from the room. had hurriedly buried without ceremony iu 

It was now the hour of vespers ; and the . the crypt, from fear that it might other- 
monks and clergy, thinking lie would be 1 wise be exposed to indignity, was removed 
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in 1221 to A chapel prepared for its recep- 
tion, where hifl shrine ^for many subsequent 
ages was visited by pilgrims from all pa^, 
‘whom the successive popes, to keep alive 
the natural horror whicli his martyrdom 
had excited, and to connect it with religious 
zeal for papal s upremacy^asaid uousljr en- 
couraged bv granting theta extraoroinaiy 
hidulgeiices' The riches which supersti- 
tion lavished on this shrine were enormous, 
and continued to flow in, till Henry VI II., 
assuming the title of * Defender of the Faith,’ 
and deeming Bechet’s example a provoca- 
tion to opposition, ordered the shrine to he 
destroyea, seized the accumulated treasures, 
and, directing his bones to be burned and 
his ashes to be scattered to the winds, stig- 
matised him as a rebel and traitor to his 
prince, and struck his name from the ca- 
lendar of saints. 

Bccket had two sisters who survived 
him. One of them, Mary, was made Abbess 
of Barking in Essex, in 1173; and the 
other. Agnes, was married to Thomas Fitz- 
Theobald de Helles, by whom, about the 
end of Henry’s reign, was foimded a hos- 
ital in London, on the land whicli had 
eloDgOd to Gilbert Becket, and where 
Thomas was bom. It was called the Hos- j 
pital of St. Thomas the Martyr, of Aeon,. I 
and consisted of a master and several 
brethren of a particular order, professing 
the rule of St. Augustine, about that time 
instituted in the Holy Laud. It of course 
did not escape the dissolution under Henry 
VIII., and now belongs to the Mei-cers* 
Company, part of it being called the 
Mercers’ Chapel. (Monant, i. vi. fi45.) 

BEOXINGHAM, Elias de, wiA one of 
the two judges who alone were found pure, 
wlien all the others were convicted of cor- 
rupt practices, and dismissed in disgrace 
from the seat of justice. Nothing is re- | 
corded of him beyond this fact and the j 
dates of his judicial career. He is tirst j 
mentioned at the botioiu of the list of ! 
justices itinerant into Middlesex in 2 j 
Edwqrd I., 1274 ; hut he clearly was not 
then a regular justicicr, as he is mentioned 
in a liberate of the following year as a 
king’s Serjeant. In 4 Edward 1. he was 
one of the justices of assize then appointed. 

. Ho afterwards filled the office of keeper 
of the records and writs of the Common 
.Vleas ; and an allowance of twenty shillings 
was made to him for the expen-ses of their 
carriage from Westminster to Shrewsbury, 
where the king, on his expedition to Wales 
in 11 Edward 1., had ordered the court to 
be held. ii. 7.) 

It was not till Michaelmas, 13 Edward 
I., 1285, that he was raised to the bench 
Hs a judge of the Common Pleas; and 
when the judges were all apprehended by 
the king on charges of bribery and corru^H 
tion, he and John de Metingham only wem 
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I honourably acquitted. This occurred to- 
wards the end of 17 Edward I., 1289 ; and 
the Parliament Roll of 20 Edward 1. con- 
tains an honourable record of his purity. 
{Rot. Pari. i. 84.) 

He retired from the bench, or died, in 
34 Edward I., 1305, the last fine levied 
before him being dated in fifteen days of 
St. Martin in that year. Jurid. 44.) 

He was buried at Botiisham Church in 
Cambridgeshire, and on his sepulchral 
memorial he is desimated ' Justiciarius 
Domini Regis AnglisB.’ 

BEDIHGFIELD, Thomas, was the 
second son of Thomas Bedingfield, Esq., 
of Darsham Hall in Suffolk, which he 
afterwards purchased from his elder brother, 
Philip. He was bom about 1503, and, 
having been admitted a student at Gray’s 
Inn in 1G08, was called to the bar on 
February 17, 1015, and was reader there 
in Lent 16^10. He acquired such eminence 
in his profession that he was made attorney- 
general of the Duchy of Ijancaster, and 
wn« thereupon knighted. 

He was assigned by the House of Lords 
in 1042 to conduct the defence of Sir 
lOdward Herbert, the attorney-general, 
against the impeachment of the Commons ; 
but declining to plead, in consequence of 
the latter threatening any counsel who 
presumed to a])pear against them with 
their displeasure, he w’as committed to the 
Tower by the peers for his contempt of 
their commands. He did not, however, 
long Biifter under this choice of predica- 
ments, being released from his incarceration 
in three days. {State Trials, ii. 1120, 
1129.) The Commons showed their esti- 
mation of him in I04ti and 1647 by several 
times inserting his name as one of the per- 
sons they proposed as commissioners of the 
Great Seal ; but the appointment never 
was completed, in consequence of the dis- 
agreement of the Lords. But both houses 
concurred in October 1648 in a vote ap- 
pointing him one of the judges of the 
Uommon Pleas. Not long, however, did he 
retain his new dignity, for on the decani-* 
tation of the king, in January Kill), Sir 
Thomas refused to act under the commis- 
sion offered by the executioners. ( Whiter 
locke, 224, 278.) Retiring into private life, 
he outlived the interregnum, and on the 
return of Charles 11., in 1660, he received 
immediately and in legitimate manner the 
degree of the coif. He died at Darsham, 
on March 23, lGOO-1, where his monument 
still remains. By his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles Hoskins, of the county 
of Surrey, he left a son of the same name, 
and three daughters. {Suckling' a Suffolk, 
ii. 222, 226.) 

BEBINGFIELD, Henry, was the fourth 
of five sons of Jolm Bedingfield, of Hales- 
worth in Suffolk, the younger brother of 
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Ttbe above Thoma^ and bimaelf a bencher 
sot Lincoln’s Inn^ bv his wife, Jovce, 
daughter and coheir of Edmund Morgan^ of 
Xiambeth. He was bom in 1683, ana, hav- 
ing been called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
on May 7, 1657, was raised to the degree 
of the coif in 1668; being made king’s 
.seqeant some time after, and knighted. 
In 1684 he was elected sub-steward of 
Great Yarmouth. 

Roger North calls him *a grave but 
rather heavy lawyer; but a good church- 
man and loyal by principle.’ He relates 
/p. 246) that Lord Guildford ‘ had cast his 
eye upon him,’ and informed him of his 
Intention to nominate him for a vacancy on 
the bench. The serjeant gratefully de- 
clared he would ^ ever own nis preferment 
as long 08 he lived to his lordship, and to 
no other person whatever.’ But on hear- 
ing this. Chief Justice Jeffreys, jealous 
of the lord keeper’s power, sent to the 
Serjeant’s brother, a woollen-draper in 
London, afterwards lord mayor, who was 
one of his creatures and boon* companions, 
and told him that if his brother so much 
as wcnu to' the lord keeper, he would oppose 
him, and he should not be a judge at all. 
The poor serjeant, whose ^ spirits were not 
formed for the heroics,’ was obliged to 
•conform, and accordingly was not raised 
to the bench during Lord Guildford’s life. 
He however received the promotion soon 
after that nobleman’s death,, being ap- 
pointed a judge of the Common Pleas on 
February 13, 1686. It is to be presumed 
that, either from his own conviction or the 
arguments of Jeffreys, he acknowledged the 
king’s power to dispense with the penal 
laws, as two months after, upon the recom- 
mendation of the same arrogant patron, he 
was raised to the head of that court, on 
April 21, on the discharge of Chief Justice 
Jones. He did not enjoy this dignity 
much more than nine months, dying 
suddenly ^v^hile receiving the sacrament in 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 6, 1687. A mural monument of white 
marble was erected to his memory in 
Ilolesworth Church. ( Suckling' $ Suffolk, 
ii. 837 ; Bmmston's AtUohiog, 221, 223, 268.) 

BEX, Thomas (Bishop of St, David’s), 
was second son of Walter Bek, or Becke, 
baron of Esseby in Lincolnshire ; and Mr. 
•Hardy (p. 12) places him in his < Catalogue 
of Keepers of the Great Seal,’ on the 
'^estiouable ground that when John de 
Kirkeby, in who^ possession it was left 
by Robert Bumel, the chancellor, was 
commanded to attend the king in May 
1279, 7 Edward 1., he was directed to leave 
the Seal, sealed up wUh Aw own seal, in the 
custody of Thomas Bek ; and that in the 
same month they were both ordered to a^ 
tend with it at Dover, and there to await 
ihe king’s messenger. Bek was no doubt 
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at that time, as he oertainlv was three 
years before (Issue JRoil, iii. 91), keeper of 
the king’s wardrobe, the usual place of the 
Seal’s de]) 08 it In the same year, also, he 
was constituted treasurer; but remained so 
a short time only, as Joseph de Cancy, 
prior of St John Jerusalem, held it very 
soon after. > 

Like most of the officers of the court in 
those days, he was an ecclesiastic, and in 
3 Edward I. was in possession of tne arch- 
deacoiiry of Dorset, which he held till he 
was elected Bishop of St David’s, on June 
3, 1280. He sat there for thirteen years, 
duriug which time he founded two colleges 
in Woles — one at Aberguilly, and the other 
at Ijandewy-brevy. lie died on April 14, 
129.3. (Godwin, o80 ; Le New, 218, 512.) 

His brother, Anthony Bek, was an officer 
in the Exchequer, and ultimately became 
Bishop of Durham. • 

BELE2, Rookr, whose family was fixed 
at Kirkby, on the Wrethek, in Leicester- 
shire, in which and in the neighbouring 
counties they held large possessions, was 
the son of William Beler and Avicia his 
wife, and the grandson of another Roger 
Beler, who was sherifi of Lincolnshire in 
40 Henry HI. (MowisL vi. 511 ; Madox, 
ii. 142.) In 12 Edward II. the king 
granted him the hundred of Framelond, 
and certain farms in Leicestershire, for his 
laudable services. (Abb, Hot, Orig, i. 230.) 
It is not stated in what capacity tlioy wore 
reiuhtred ; but in tlie same year he received 
a general pardon as an adherent of Thomns, 
Earl of Lancaster, and was confirmed in 
his office of bailift' and steward of Stapol- 
ford in Leicestershire. (0/7. Rot, Pat, §6.) 

He wa.s afterwards occasionally employed 
in judicial commissions till .luly 20, 1322, 
10 Edward 11., when be was raised to the 
Exchequer bench. 

He came to a violent end, being attacked 
and murdered on January 29, 1326, on his 
journey from Kirkby to Leicester, by Sir 
Eustace de Folville, lord of the neighbour- 
ing manor of Ashby, who was liimself 
mortally wounded with an arrow. A com- 
mission was issued to try the offenders ; 
and fho goods of Roger la Zousch, lord of 
Lubestliorp, and Robert de Helewell, 
charged as accessories and flying from 
justice, were thereupon ordered to he seized 
into the king’s hands. Sir Roger was 
buried in the chantry chapel he had erected 
at Kirkby, where his tomb, with a fine 
dabaster effigies of him in comnleto armour, 
still remains. By his wife, Aiicia, he left 
an infant son. (Madox, ii. 60 ; Pari, Writs, 
ii. 522 ; Rot, Pari, ii. 432 ; Abb, Rot, Grig, 
ii. O'ln ; Royal Progresses to Leicester, by 
W. Kelly.) 

BELET, Michael, was the second son 
of Hervey Belet, and eventually succeeded 
to the lordship of Wrokeston in Oxford- 
Q 
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Andfliifey and to tbe manor of Shene or 
Bidunoiid, which King Hemry^ 1. had 
jnmted to the humlj bj the serjeaniy of 
chief butler or cupbemr to tbe king. 

The ahexifTaltT of various counties was 
^trusted to nim— of Worcestershire, 
Wiltohire, Gloucesterdiire, Warwickshire, 
and Leicestershire — at various dates from 
22 Heniy IL to the end of the reign. 
(FuUer'B WorihiM.) 

Id 23 Henry IL, 1177, and the two fol- 
lowing years, lie a^d as a justice itinerant 
in vanous parts of England ; and when the 
great council of Windsor, in tbe last of 
%OBe years, divided the kingdom into four 
parts, and sent judges into each to admi- 
nister justice, he was one of the five selected 
for the circuit comprehending ten counties 
of the home district. There are records of 
his acting in this character, not only in 
tliese but other counties, through many 
succeeding years, as late as 3 John, 1201-2. 
Many instances occur, also, of his partaking 
in tbe judicial duties of the Curia Ilegis at 
Westminster, fines being levied before him 
^Bom 28 Henry II., 1182, through the 
reign of Richara, till the third of John. 

About this period he died, leaving by his 
wife, Emma, daughter and coheir of John 
de Keynes, several sons, two of whom, 
Hervey and Michael, succeeded in turn to 
his honours. Hervey died without issue, 
and Michael is the subject of the next 
article. 

BELEI, Michael. There were two 
Michael Jlclets in the reign of Ileniy XU. — 
one, the son of Robert Belet, of Cumbe, who 
died in 3 Henry III. ; and the. other, the 
subject of this notice', who, from his pro- 
fession, was always called Magister Michael 
Belet. He was the second sou of the above 
Michael Belet. In 2 John the king granted 
to him, as his ^dilccto et familian clerico,’ 
the church of Hinclesham ; and in 5 John 
that of Setburgham, in the diocese of 
Garlide. (Rot, Chart 76, 134.) In 3 John 
he paid forty marks for liaving the marriage 
of Robert de Candos ' ad opus sororis sus?; ' 
and on the death of his brother, Hervey 
Belet, he fined 100/. for having the Icing’s 
hutlery, which ho inherited as attached to 
his manor of Shene or Richmond in Surrey. 
de Oblatia, 180, 368.) 

He was some time afterwards disseised 
of his lordship of Wroxton in Oxfordshire, 
having incurm, as the 'record says, the 
king’s ^ malevolcntiam ’ for some offence 
which is not named ; but in 14 John ho 
recovered his lands and the king’s goodwill 
by a timely fine of five hundred marks. In 
the next year, however, the roll says that 
he is not to he summoned for sixty marks 
which he still owed for the hutleiy, 

^ because tbe king keeps that office in his 
own hands, and as yet holds it.’ (Madox, 
i. 462, 474.) Daring King John’s troubles 
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. he remsined faithM to the royal cause, 
I and in the last year of his re]^ had s 
grant of the. land of Wischard Le&L who 
was with the king’s enemies. In 8 Heuy 
IIL he was custos of the rents of the 
bishopric of Coventry; and in ^e tenth 
year was appointed to audit the accounts 
of the juatidera of the qaindme, being 
himself one of those assigned to collect it 
in Northamptonshire. (Rot. Ckms. i. 286, 
683, 686, 699, ii. 06, 147.) These offices 
indicate that he was then in the Exchequer, 
and Madox (ii. 317) includes him among 
the barons of that court, on the authority oi 
a writ attested by him in 22 Henry HI., 
1238. 

Ho executed the office of chief butler 
at the marriage of King Henry in the 
twentieth year of his reign ; and founded 
the priory of Wroxton, lor canons of the 
order of St. Augustin. The date of his 
death is not stated. 

BELL, Robert, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, became reader there in 
autumn 1666. Though he is afterwords 
occasionally noticed in the Reports oi 
Dyer and Blowden, he seems to have been 
more sedulously engaged in senatorial than 
in professional duties, having been a mem- 
ber for Jjymo Regis in ml Elizabeth’s 
ppliaments from 1662 till the period ol 
his death. In October 1566 he was one 
of the committee appointed to petition the 
queen about her marriage, ana expressed 
himself, as some other members did, with 
considerable boldness, on the unsatisfactory 
nature of her majesty’s answer. This led 
to a dissolution in the following Januair, 
and^ no new parliament was called till 
April 1671, when Mr. Bell was named 
among those who were assigned to confez 
with the spiritual lords for the reformation 
of the abuses in religion. In a debate on 
the subsidy, having urged * that the people 
were galled by two means, . . . namely, oy 
licences and the abuse of promoters,’ and 
having pressed * for the calling in of certain 
licences gwted to four courtiers to the 
utter undoing of 6,000 or 8,000 of the queen’e 
subjects,’ he was sent for by the council, 
‘and so hardly dealt with, that he came 
into the house with such an amazed coun- 
tenance, that it daunted all the house in 
such sort, that for several days there was 
not one that durst deid in any matter oi 
importance.’ Another parliament was 
sunimoned in the following year, of 
which Mr. Bell was elected speaker on 
May 10. (Par/. Hist. i. 716-794.) By 
vanous prorogations this parliament was 
kept alive till February 8, 1676, when it 
again met, and the session was rendered 
remarkable W the committal of Mr. Peter 
Wentworth for the boldness of his i^ech 
on the first day. At the close of it the 
disagreeable duty was imposed on the 
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iqp^er of nfbvbg the otteen cm the sub- 
ject of maniage. This he seems to have 
done with a gMt deal of skill, artfully in- 

and con^udiUff it with'thewdcome off^- 
Ing of a 8ubffl%. It is evident, from the 
lord keeper’s answer, that her majesty was 
not offended, for she gave a conditional 
assent to the prayer, and with gracious 
words prorogued the parliament on May 
14. This nrorogation lasted nearly five 
years, and tne interval was an eventml one 
to the sneaker. 

Notwithstanding the freedom of his 
language in the earlier part of his parlia- 
mentary life, his conduct in the speaker’s 
chair had been so satisfactory to the queen 
that she took the first opportunity to re- 
ward him. A vacancy occurring in the 
office of chief baron, he was invested with 
it on January 24, 1/177, and was at the 
same time honoured with the order of 
knighthood. Ills judicial career, however, 
was brought to a fatal termination within 
a very few months. At the summer 
assizes at Oxford, on the trial of one 
Howland Jenlces, ^ a sawcy foul-mouthed 
bookseller,’ for scandalous words uttered 
against the ^ueen, every person in court 
was seized with such a malady, arising, it 
was believed, from the stench of the pri- 
soners, that they all died within forty 
days, to the number of three hundred. 
Among the victims were Chief Haron Bell, 
the sherifi^ and several knights and gentle- 
men of the county, Serjeant Barham, and 
other lawyers. {Camden* s JElizabetk, in 
Kennettj ii. 4u9.) The chief baron was 
buried at Leominster. 

Sir Hobert’s elevation to the bench 
rendered him incompetent to sit in parlia- 
ment, and he conseauently could no longer 
fill the speaker’s chair; but, as the pro- 
rogation still continued, neither of the 
vacancies could be supplied till the next 
session, which did not occur till nearly 
four years after his death, when the first 
act of the House of Commons was to elect 
a speaker in his place. (ParL Hist, i. 809.) 

Camden describes him as ^a soge and 
grave man, and famous for his knowledge 
in the law.’ Ho was of a respectable 
Norfolk family, and by his marriage with 
Dorothy, daughter of Edmund Ifeauprd, 
of OutwcU in that county, he became 
possessed of Beauprfi HaH. His male 
descendants long flourished in the county. 
(Anecdotes and Traditions, Camden Soc. 2, 
&c. ; lilom^hTs Norfolk, iv. 133.) 

BSLLA FAOO, Hoger db, is proved by 
the Rolls of Parliament (i. 160, 218) to be 
one of the justices of assize for Warwick- 
shire in 33 Edward 1, 1306, and to have 
been afterwards appointed a justice of 
trailbaston for Cornwall and nine other 
counties. His harshness and cruelty in 


performing this duty are commemorated in 
acontemporaiy song. ( Wrights ibf. 8(mgs, 
233.) He resided m Oxfordshire. It does 
not appear in what manner he was related 
to the opulent fiunily of his name, which 
was setUed in Norfolk and which traced 
its lineage to Balph'de Bella Fago in the 
time of tne Conquest. 

BSKDIH08, WiLLlAX DR. When the 
great council which met at Windsor in 
1179, 25 Henry 11, divided the kingdom 
into four districts, and sent wise and 
learned men into each for the admini- 
stration of justice, William de Bendings 
was selected as one of the six justiciers to 
whom the northern counties were appro- 
priated, and who were also specially con- 
stituted to sit in the Curia Hegis, to hear 
the plaints of the people. This seems to 
have been the first instwee of the nomina- 
tion of extra judges in the king’s courts ; 
the prelates and barons of the kingdom, 
with the great officers of state, having 
Jiitherto acted almost entirely in that 
capacity. 

Previously to his elevation to the bench, 
he was one of four commissioners sent to 
Ireland in 1174 to settle the difTcrences 
there, and to bring over Raymond, whom 
the king had recalled. 

He was alive in tho beginning of the 
reign of Richard I. {Madox, i. 94, 138, 
285; Brady* s England, 363; Pipe Poll, 
1 Richard I.) 

BEBEFACTA, BlcnAlil). See R. Fliz- 
Giliiert. 

BENET. The only notice recorded of 
Benet, ^ Magister Benedictus,’ is the sen- 
tence of excommunication pronounced 
against him by tho chancellor, William 
de Jjongchamp, T3ish(m of Ely, because he 
presumed to hold the Great Seal against the 
statutes of tho king and kingdom, as the 
denunciator asserts, and contrary to his 

S rohibition. (Ma^x, i. 77.) This no 
oubt was when Prince John and tho 
barons removed Longchamp from tho 
government, and forced him to quit the 
kingdom, in 1192. The Seal was mbably 
then placed in the hands of this Benet, to 
perform the necessary duties during the 


vacancy. 

BEKSTEDE, John de, was in frequent 
employment under Edward I. and Edward 
II. lie was clerk, or secretary, to the 
former, whom he accompanied to Flanders 
on August 22, 1207, on which occasion tho 
Great Seal, which the king took witili him, 
was placed in his hands, and another seal 
left m England with the chancellor. On 
the king’s return in the following March, 
John de Benstede was the messenger em- 
ployed by him to carry this latter seal to 
the Exchequer, tho Great Seal being then 
given back to the chancellor. {M^x, i. 
72.) He afterwards held a pwe in the 
G 2 
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king’s wardrobe, when the Seal was aeraral 
times deposited with him. 

His closeness to the king’s person in 83 
Edward I. is shown by a letter addressed 
to him by Edward, Prince of Wales, re- 
questing him to present to the king a pen- 
non which ho enclosed from the £^rl of 
Ulster and others, and to pray, on his part, 
that such justices should be assigned as 
would redress the grievances they com- 
plained of. He was advanced to the post 
of chancellor of the Exchequer in the same 
year ( Cal Rot, Pat, 65) ; but ho resigned 
it in 1 Edward II., when he became keeper 
of the wardrobe. {Madox j ii. 29.) 

Jn 2 Edward II. he was again in the 
Scottish wars, and was sent with Roger 
Savap to the King of France to arrange a 
meeting between him and the King of Eng- 
land. (RaronaffCy ii. 01.) 

On October 6, 1309, in the third year, he 
was constituted one of the justices of the 
Common Pleas, and lines were levied before 
him from the next year till 1320 ; in which, 
on October 10, William do Herle was ap- 
pointed a judge in his place. (Oriff. 44; 
Madox j ii. 7, 31.) lie probably resigned 
then, ns, according to the inquisition {Cal, 
i. 319), his death did not occur till 1323 or 
1324. 

In 8 Edward II. he w'as sent on the 
king's service to Scotland, and in the tenth 
year had been selected as an envoy to Rome 
on the Scottish affairs; but the misjion 
being stopped, be had a payment of 11, per 
diem for the eleven days ho was employed, 
together with an allowance of 12«. 5c/. for a 
loss he had in the purchase and aalo of 159 
tlorlns provided for his jounioy. {Archceot, 
XX vi. 322.) In the following year he was 
one of the commissioners to treat for peace 
with Robert de Bnis; and in 12 Edward 
II. he was sent with the Bishop of Here- 
ford and others to the papal court, to 
solicit his holiness for the canonisation 
of Thomas de Cantilupe, chancellor and 
Bishop of Hereford in the reign of Henry III. 

Tie had large possessions in various coun- 
ties, with a manor-house called Rosemont, 
at Eye, near Westminster, which he had 
licence to fortify with walls of lime and 
stone, and in 15 Edward ll. he was re- 
turned by the sheriff of Hertford as a knight 
banneret. {Pari Jfrits, ii. p. ii. 591.) 

lie was married twice : his first wife was 
named Isabella, and his second Petronilla, 
who survived him. Ilia son Edward suc- 
ceeded him, whose descendants were living 
in the county of Essex till the reign of 
Henry VII. {Morant^n Essex, i. 34, ii. 495 ; 
Chauncy'sHerts,^; Jiasteds 

BEBSFOBD, Richari) re, was not im- 
probably the brother of the undemomed 
chief justice, William de Hereford ; and 
the only trace of the place of his residence 
while in England is in his bemg appointed 
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assessor and collector in the county of. 
Worcester for the thirtieth granted in 10 
Edward I., 1283. 

He was treasurer of the Exchequer of 
Dublin from the twenty-eighth to the last 
year of that reign, ana probablv at the 
beginning of that of Edwara II.; but in the 
fourth year of the latter (1310) he was the 
last named of the three justices of assize 
assigned for six counties. 

In 7 Edward II., 1314, he was raised to 
the chancellorship of Ireland, and retained 
that office till August 1317, after which 
date there is no mention of his name. 
(Pari Writs, i. 404, ii. p. ii. 626 ; Abb. Rot. 
Oritj. i. 112; Abb. PlacU. 265; Cal. Rot. 
Pat. 01, 77.) 

BESEFOBD, WiLLlAM DE. Mr. Ni- 
cholls, in his ' History of Leicestershire ’ 
(343), commences the pedigree of William 
de Hereford, or Barford, with his father, 
Osbert de Boiford, whom, on the authority 
of a descent taken from Mr. H. Ferren’s 
^MSS. of Antiquities,’ he calls chief gentle- 
man of Ralph do Hengham, the chief jus- 
tice. It seems, however, more probable, 
from two entries on the Plea Rolls, that 
this Osbert was his brother, and that both 
were the sons of W’^alter de Boreford. {Abb. 
Pkicit, 216, 280.) 

He was a justice of the Common Pleas. 
Prynno (on 4th Inst. 20) gives two commis- 
sions to him, in conjunction with Robert 
de Hertford and Rol^rt Malet, to enquire 
ns to a murder in 20 Edward I, ; and in the 
parliament that met after Easter in the fol- 
lowing year Eustace de Paries and John 
his brother were convicted of insulting 
‘ William de Hereford, a justice of our lord 
the king,’ in the Aula Regis, by imputing 
to him corrupt and improper conduct during 
his iter into Staffordshire ; and they were 
imprisoned in the Tower for their contempt. 
{Rot. Pari i. 05.) 

He continued to act during the remainder 
of the reign, and was one of those selected 
to treat with the Scots in 33 Edward I., 
and was placed in the commission of trail- 
baston for the northern counties in the last 
year of the reign. {Rot Pari i. 218, 267.) 
On the accession of Edward II. his patent 
in the Common Pleas was renewed, he 
holding the second place. 

He was raised to the office of chief 
justice of that court, as the successor of 
Ralph de Hengham, on March 16, 1309, 
2 Edward II. ; and the last fine that was 
acknowledged before him in that character 
is dated in the first week of 20 Edward H., 
July 1326. {Or%g.4A.) In the same month 
he died, leaving^ lai^ possessions in eight 
counties, the princ^l of which were in 
Warwickshire and Oxfordshire. {Ced. In- 
quis, p. m. i. 333^ 

By his wife Manparet he left two sons, 
named Simon and William. 
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BXBSFOBD, Ralph be,! was in all 
probability not very distantly connected 
with the above William de Hereford. Ac- 
cording to the certificate in 9 Edward 1L» 
he possessed^ property in the townships of 
Bourton, Milcomoi and Hereford, or Har- 
ford, in the county of Oxford. In the same 
year he was appointed one of the custodes 
of the vacant bishopric of Winchester; 
and on several occasions during the re- 
mainder of that reign was employed on 
commissions of Oyer and Terminer in va- 
rious counties. Li L*129, the third year of 
the reig^ of Edward III., he was the second 
of five justices itinerant into Nottingham- 
shire, and was named in a similar commis- 
sion for fire other counties. {ParL JFnis, ii. 
p. ii. 626 ; Ahh Rot, Orig, i. 227, 2o7, ii. 
a4 ; N, Foedera, ii. 637, 674.) 

BEBEWTX, John de, was an oificor of 
the court, as appears from the nature of 
his various employments. In 7 Edward I, 
he was appointed custos of the vacant 
abbey of St. Edmund, and in the next year 
had a similar grant over the bishopric of 
Lincoln. (Abb, Rot. Orig. i. 33, 36.) In 
11 Edward 1. he was assessor in Dorset- 
shire of the thirtieth granted by the coun- 
ties south of Trent. {ParL i. 13.) 

In 13 Edward I. he was keeper of the 

Q ueen’s gold (Madox, i. 361) ; and in 18 
ildward 1, he delivered into the wardrobe 
the Boll of Peace and Concord between 
the chancellor and scholars of the uni- 
versity of Oxford and the mayor and 
burgesses of that city. (Rot. Pari, i. 33.) 
His" liigh character is evidenced by his 
being one of the executors of Queen 
Eleaiior. (Abb. Rot. Orig. i. 80.) 

Altliough it does not appear that he was 
a judge at Westminster, he held a high 
place among the justices itinerant. In all 
the circuits in which he was named over 
various counties, extending from 20 Ed- 
ward I., 1292, to nearly the end of the 
reign, he was invariably at their head. He 
was summoned also among the judges to 
parliament during the same interval, and 
on one occasion was appointed to receive 
and answer all petitions from Ireland and 
Guernsey which could be answered without 
reference to the king. (Pari. JFrits, i, 408.) 

That he acted ns a justice itinerant under 
Edward II. there can be little doubt, as he 
is summoned among them to the parlia- 
ments of the first two years of that reign. 
(Ibid. ii. 636.) 

He died in 6 Edward II., 1312, and was 
possessed of several manors and other lands 
in the counties of Essex, Hants, Wilts, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. (Cal, Inquis, p. m. 
i. 260.) His heir in one entry is called 
‘Roger, his son,' and in another, ‘Roger 
Huse, consanguineus.' (Ahb. Rot. Orig. i. 
194, 196.) 

BSBKELET, Mattbice db, was the 
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son of Robert Fitz-Harding, who, having 
obtained a grant from Henry II., while 
Duke of Normandy, of the castle and 
lordship of Berkeley, of which Roger de 
Berkeley had been deprived for his ad- 
herence to King Stepnen, assumed the 
surname ; but Roger still urging bis claim 
to the lordship, an agreement was entered 
into between them, with the consent of the 
duke and King Stephen, that Maurice, the 
son of Robert, should marry Mcia, the 
daughter of Roarer. This taking effect, 
Maiirice on his father’s death, on February 
6, 1170, succeeded to the barony, which he 
enjoyed till his own decease, on June 16, 
1190, having just previous to tliat event 
added one thousand marks to the piu'se 
which lung Richard was making for the 
support of his holy war, under the pre- 
tence of a fine for the confirmation of Lis 
title. 

In the last year of his life ho acted as a 
justice itinerant in Gloucestershire, his 
pleas appearing on the roll of that year. 
(Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. 1. 168.) 

lie was buried in the church of Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, to the building of which 
ho had greatly contributed. He was a 
liberal benefactor also to several religious 
bouses, and founded two hospitals — one at 
Lorwing, between Berkeley and Dursley ; 
and the other, that of the Iloly Trinity, at 
Long-Brigge in Gloucestershire. 

By his wife, the above-mentioned Alicia, 
ho hod six sons, the eldest of whom is the 
next-mentioned Robert. The present bolder 
of the barony is his lineal descendant, with 
the title of earl. 

BERKELEY, Robert de, the eldest of 
the six sons of the above Maurice de Berke- 
ley, on the death of his father, in 1190, 
succeeded to the large inheritance, paying 
a fine of 1000/. for livery thereof. In 10 
John, 1208, he was one of the justiciers 
before whom fines were acknowledged at 
Derby. 

lie was among the principal movers in 
the contest between King John and his 
barons, and was accordingly included in the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced 
against them by Pope Innocent HI. 
(Wendover^m. 297, 36u.) His castle of 
Berkeley and the whole of his lands were 
also seized, but by his submission at the 
commencement of the next reign they 
were all restored, except Berkeley and its 
ca.stle, which were retained till his death. 
This event occurred on May 13, 1220, 4 
Henry III., when he was buried in a 
monk’s cowl, in the abbey of St Augustin, 
near Bristol, to which he had been a mu- 
nificent benefactor, as well as to many 
other religious houses. He also founded 
the hospi^ of St. Catherine at Bedmins- 
ter, near Bristol, and two chantries.^ 

He married twice. His first wife was 
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JulisD; daughter of William de Pontearch^ 
and niece to William Mareschalli Earl of 
Pembroke* Ihe name of his second was 
Lucia^ who after his death maiiied Huffh 
de Gurney. Leaving no issue by eitherj ne 
was succe^ed by his brother^ Thomas^ to 
whom Berkeley and it castle were restored. 
(Excerpt, e Eot. Fin* 4 Hen. III. i. 62.) 

BERKELEY, Arnald de, was a baron 
of the lixcheq^uer, attesting a charter with 
that title in 48 Henry III., 1264 (Madox^ 
ii. 1319); but nothing further has been 
discovered about him, exc^t that he had 
manors in Merkele, Bradefeld, and Brok- 
hampton, in Herefordshire, and that a 

E rocess was issued to the sheriff in 51 
[enry III., to enquire if Henry de Caldo- 
well came and took his goods and chattels 
there. (Abb. Placit. IGO.) 

BERKELEY, Robert, traces his de- 
scent from the above Maurice and Robert 
de Berkeley, tlirough a succession of a 
multitude of younger sons. His grand- 
father, William, was mayor of Hereford in 
1645, whose eighth son was Rowland 
Berkeley, who, having little to begin the 
• world with, by his industry became a very 
eminent and wealthy clothier at Worcester, 
and purchased, among others, a consider- 
able estate in the neighbouring parish of 
Spetchioy. By his wife, Cathenne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hayward, Esq., he had a 
family of seven sons and nine daughters. 

Robert Berkeley, the second son, was | 
born at Worcester in 1684. He was ad- j 
mitted at the Middle Temple in 1000, and ■ 
called to the bar May 0, 1008. On the ' 
death of his father, in 1611, he became 
possessor of the Spetcliley estate, and in 
1613 he was sheritf of his native county, 
and thirteen years afterw'ards, in 1620, he 
became autumn reader of liis inn of court. 
At the commencement of the next year he 
was called to the degree of the coif, and on 
April 12 was nominated one of the king’s 
seijeants. From this time his name ap- 
pears in the Reports ; and it fell to his lot 
m 1620 to argue for the king that the 
return mode to the Habeas Corpus obtained 
by William Stroud and the other members 
imprisoned for their conduct in the last 

E arliament was good and sufficient in law, 
is argument showing great ability. (State 
TriaiA, iii. 844.) 

^ On October 11, 1632, having been pre- 
vmusly knighted, he was created a judge 
of the King 8 Bench. He had a deep fee- 
ing in favour of the king’s prerogative; 
and, though he agreed that the king could 
not on all occasions impose charges on his 
subjects without consent of parliament, 
people of this kingdom are 
subjects imt slaves, freemen not villains, to 
be taxed de Mto et basso,’ yet he contended 
that his muesty might do so when the 
good and safety of the kingdom in general 
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! are concerned, and that he is the sole judge 
of the dan^. He therefore in the great 
case of ship money, after a most elaborate 
and learned argument, which, however 
wrong it may be thought in its ioundation, 
at least showed his conscientious conviction 
of its truth, pronounced his opinion against 
Mr. Hampden. (Ibid. iii. 1087-1126.) 

For this he was called to severe account 
by the Long Parliament. He was one of 
the six judges whom the Lords, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1640, bound in 10,0001. apiece to 
answer the charges which the Commons 
were preparing against them. On February 
13 he was singed out for the first example, 
and, bein^ impeached for high treason, was 
arrested m open court while sitting on the 
bench, to ^ the great terrour of the rest of 
his brethren, and of all his profession.’ 

( Whitdocke^ 40.) He was kept in custody 
of the sheriff of London till October 20, 
1641, when he appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and, pleading ^ Not guilty,’ 
obtained permission to go with a keeper to 
Soijeants^ Inn to look out papers and ad- 
vise with his counsel. The trial, which 
was fixed for November 2, was put off at 
the instance of the Commons for want of 
witnesses. In Michaelmas Term 1642, of the 
three judges of the King’s Bench that were 
theji left, Heath being with the king, Malet 
in the Tower, and Berkeley under im- 
peachment, the two houses at a conference 
resolved 'That Judge Berkeley, having 
carried himself with modesty and humility, 
and inoffensively to both houses, be pitched 
upon for keeping the essoigns.’ 
Parliament.) 

The Lords in the following September — 
that is, the ten that remained — sentenced 
the judge to pay a fine of 20,000/. and to be 
for ever disabled from holding any office 
in the commonwealth. But, the parliament 
being then pressed for money to pay an 
instalment of their subsidy to the Scots, ho 
was let off on payment of half to their 
own officers. (Clarendon^ iv. 286.) In the 
conflict that afterwards took place, Sir 
Robert Berkeley suffered much from the 
plundering and exactions of both the par- 
ties. Even Whitelocke represents him as 
' moderate in his ways,’ and acknowledges 
him to be ' a very learned man in our laws, 
and a good orator and judge.’ 

He outlived his sovereign above seven 
years, dying on August 6, 1666, at the age 
of 72. He was buried under a handsome 
monument, with an excellent marble figure 
of the jud^ upon it, in a chancel he had 
built to the church of Spetchley. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Conyers, Esq., of l^st Barnet, 
Herts, by whom he had one son, Thomas, 
whose descendants still enjoy the family 
estate. 

BEBVIirBHAX, RiCKARD DE. There. 
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iHm two families of this surname, and two 
in^viduals of both names flourishmg in tiie 
reign of Edward IL; one connect^ with 
the county of Yorki and the other with 
that of Noxfcdk. The former was son of 
John de Bemingham. or Bamingham ; and 
the latter not improbably was the son of 
Walter, who, in 13X6, was lord of the 
manor of Ilautejns in Barnham, Norfolk. 

Sir Francis Polgrave considers that the 
l^umption is somewhat in favour of 
Bichard de Berningham, of Yorkshire, 
being the person who was so often sum- 
moned to council among the justices and 
others, and the^ first entry among the 
Parliamentary Writs in which his name 
nnpears seems amply to justify this opinion, j 
lie is therein required to lay aside the | 
caption of certain assizes in the northmi 
counties, which had been fixed during the • 
meeting of parliament, and to repair to j 
Westminster instead. This was on Sep- < 
tember 0, 1313, 7 Edward 11., and his | 
summonses continue till the fourteenth • 
year, during which period ho is included j 
in several commissions in the county of i 
Y'ork, to which, perhaps, his judicial func- ! 
tions were confined, lie is mentioned as a 
knight in that county in 17 Edward II., 
and his death is recorded in 3 Edward 111., 
possessing property therein. {lilmnoJiehTs 
Norfolk^ 1 . 030 ; ParL Writs, ii. p. ii. 634 ; 
Cat. Inf/uis. p. ni. ii. 10.) 

BEBSTEBE, Waltku de, was sub- 
siiorifi’ of Kent to Reginald de Cobbeham 
when he died, in December 1257, 42 
Henry HI., and was appointed to act as j 
sherilf for the remainder of the year. In 
1202 he was appointed constable of Dover 
Castle, and custos of the Cinque Ports 
(Cal. Itot. Pat. 33) ; and also went as one 
of the justices itinerant into Leicestershire, | 
and the next year into Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Lincolnshire. He is placed among the 
justices of the bench in 60 Henry 111., on 
the authority of a fine levied in February 
1266; and a writ of assize to be taken 
before him occurs in the following Septem- 
ber. {Excerpt, e Pot. Fin. ii. 2(^, 446.) 

BEBTIE, ' vERE, w'os the fourth son of 
Montagu, second Earl of Lindsey, lord 
chamberlain, by his first wife, 5lartha, 
daughter of Sir William Cockayn, of Rush- 
ton in Nortliamptonshire, and widow of 
John Ramsay, Earl of Ilolderness. To 
the devoted loyalty of both his father and 
grandfather he probably owed his profes- 
.sional advancement, which was somewhat 
r^id. He was called to the bar of. the 
Middle Temple on June 10, 1650, and, 
-though chosen a bencher in January 1673, 
the law r^orts are silent as to his forensic 
merits. Though this may be accounted for 
by his employment by government as secre- 
tary of the treasury and treasurer of the 
ordnance, it may be presumed that he was 
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I not alt^ther deficient in legal acquire- 
' ments, inasmuch as he was appointed a 
baron of the Exchequer on June 4^ 1675. 

From that court he was removed, on 
June 15, 1678, to the Common Fleas, where 
he sat for only ten months, being discharged 
from his place in April 29, 1679, with three 
other judges— viz., Sir William Wilde, Sir 
Edward Thurland, and Sir Francis Bram- 
ston. It is a remarkable circumstance that, 
five days previous, all these four jud^ 
were in the comn^ion for the trial of Na- 
thanael Reading, indicted, on the testimony 
of the infamous Bedloes, for endeavouring 
to stifle and lessen the king's evidence 
Against the lords then in the Tower ; and 
it may be a question how far their conduct 
or opinions on that trial caused their dis- 
missal. Vere Bertie died unmarried ten 
months afterwards, on February 23, 1080, 
and was buried in the Temple Church. 
{State Truth, vii. 261.) 

BEBTBAX, Roger. There were two 
noble families of this name in Northumber- 
land — one Bertram of Milford, and the 
other Bertram of Bothall — and the Christian 
name Roger was common to both. The 
subject of this notice belonged to the 
former family, and was the son of William 
do Bertram and Alice do IJmfraville his 
wife. {Baronage, i. 543.) His father died 
about 1 John, for in that year the guar- 
dianship of Roger was granted to William 
Briwer, but was afterwards transferred to 
l*etor do Brus, who fined thirteen hundred 
marks for the same. Towards the end of 
the reign, being found in the ranks of the 
insurgent barons, his lands and castle of 
Mitford were given into the custody of 
Philip de Ulecot, who seems to have re- 
sisted the royal order for their restoration 
when Roger returned to his obedience on 
j the accession of Henry III. He was obliged, 
however, to submit, and Roger was rein- 
stated on a fine of 100/. (Hot. C!uirt. 48 ; 
Rot Claus, i. 70, 246, 316, 336, 342, ^167.) 

From this time he acted the part of a 
loyal subject, and was frequently employed 
. as a justice itinerant in the northern coun- 
j ties, from 0 to 18 Heniy lU. He died 
before May 24, 1242, on which day his lands 
were delivered into the custody of Walter 
, do Crepuing pn behalf of bis son Roger, 

I who did homage for them on June 28, 
1246, on attaining his majority. (Excerpt, 
e Rot. Fin. i. 379, 456.) In the reign of 
Edward II. the barony terminated the 
failure of mole issue. 

BEST, William Draper, did not ob- 
tain his title of Lord Wynford till he had 
retired from the bench. He was horn on 
December 13, 1767, at Ilasselhury Plunk- 
nett in Somersetshire and was uie third 
son of Thomas Best, Esq., by a daughter of 
Sir William Draper, well known as the 
antagonist of ^Junius.’ Left an orphan in 
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be was sent to tho school of the 
seightMuring town of Crewkerne. and at 
the age of fifteen was removed to Wadham 
Oollegei Oxford, where he was educated 
with the view of entering the Church. 
This plan he relinquished in consequence of 
coming to the possession, by the death ot a 
near relation, oi a considerable estate ; and, 
entering the Middle Temple, was called to 
the bftr on November 6, 1789, and joined 
the Home Circuit. 

Very early in his career he had the good 
fortune to extract a flattering eulodum 
from Lord Kenyon in a case whicu he 
argued in the court of King’s Bench. This 
was so unwonted in the chief justice that 
it was sure to attract attention; and he 
consequently soon received ample employ- 
ment. Though superficial in legal know- 
ledge, his readiness of comprehension and 
fluonev of speech enabled him to avail 
himself of his early success, and his increase 
of business warranted him in accepting 
tho degree of tho coif in 1800. His services 
were in great requisition, in all the courts 
of Westminster Hall; and he sometimes 
Appeared on impoilant criminal trials. 

lie entered parliament in 1802 an member 
for retersfield, and took a prominent part 
in its proceedings, particularly in reference 
to naval affairs and public accounts. He 
was one of the acting managers on the im- 
peachment of Lord Melville, and, with Sir 
Samuel Romilly, answered the legal ob- 
jections taken by tho counsel for the de- 
fence. In 1814 he represented Bridport; 
and from that time till his death, leaving 
tho liberal party Avith whom he had hitherto 
acted, he was a zealous supporter of con- 
servative principles. 

In 1800 he had been appointed one of 
the king’s serjeants, and recorder of Guild- 
ford ; and in Michaelmas 1818 he was se- 
lected as solicitor-general to the Prince of 
Wales, then regent, succeeding in 1816 to 
tho attorney-generalship to his royal high- 
Witn that prince he was a great 


promotiou taking place in December 1818. 
lie was knighted in the following June. 

After sitting in that court rather more 
than five years, he was advanced in April 
1824 to tho head of the Court of Common 
Pleas, from which his increasing infirmities 
oblijjed him to retire in June 1829. By the 
continuance of royal favour he was at the 
same time raised to the peerage as Baron 
Wynford, the title being taken from an 
estate he had purchased in Dorsetshire; 
and he was then appointed a deputy speaker 
of the House of Lords. In that house and 
in the nrivy council he took his due propor- 
tion of labour in the judicial business, as 
often as his violent attacks of the gout 


enabled him to attend. « In the debates hb 
strenuouslylopposedthe ReformBill through 
all its stages, and was always found in ^ 
position to the party who supported it. He 
lived for sixteen years after nis retirement, 
and died at his seat odled Leesons in Kent 
on March 3, 1845. 

Lord Wynford’s countenance, though not 
handsome, was very attractive. It indicated 
great cordiality and good humour, with 
much intelligence; hut it also showed 
something of a hasty temperament. As an 
advocate, he was fluent if not eloquent, 
acute if not learned, and his zeal for his 
, clients left no means untried for insuring 
their success. As a judge, he was apt to 
form hasty and questionaole opinions, and 
when presiding at Nisi Prius to lean in his 
summing up so much to one side that he 
' was nicknamed tho ‘judge advocate.’’ 
Though he was remarkable for the clearness* 
! and terseness of his decisions, he was con- 
; sidered by the profession as an indifferent 
! judge, and brought himself into bad odoui*, 

, as well by the political bios ho often dis- 
! played as by his occasional irritability and 
j intemperance on the bench. His disposi- 
tion as a mail was essentially kind, amiable,, 
and charitable. 

I He married voiy early in life Mary Anne,. 
! the daughter of Jerome Knapp, Esq., of 
Haberdashers’ Hall, London, and hod by 
her ten children. 

BETHELL, Rich Ann (Lord Wesxhury), 
was born at Bradford in Wiltshire on 
June 30, 1800, and his father, Dr. Richard 
j Bethell, Avho was a descendant from the 
i old Welsh family of Ap-Ithell, practised 
as a physician at Bristol. Prom Bristol 
Grammar School ho proceeded at the age 
1 of fourteen to Wadham College, Oxford, of 
I Avhich he was afterwards elected fellow, 
j having distinguished himself by attaining rc 
I placo ill tho first class in classics, and in 
I the second class in mathematics. He took 
i his B.A. degree when only eighteen, and 
I then became for some time a favourite tutor 
ill the university. Entering the Middle 
I Temple, he Avas called to the bar on Novem- 
I her 28, 1823. 

For seventeen years he laboured as a 
junior counsel in the Court of Chancery,, 
where his practice was very considerable 
and in 1840 he attained the rank of queen’s 
counsel, in which character he soon acquired 
a most prominent' lead. His university 
employed him as their advocate; and h*e 
filled the office of vice-chancellor of the 
county palatine of Lancaster. While en- 
gaged in his vicarious duties as a barrister, 
he devoted himself to the improvement of’ 
the mode of legal education, his exertions 
in which ore beyond all praise. A com- 
mittee uf the benchers of all the four inns 
was formed, of which he was the prime- 
mover and selected chairman: and a body 
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of rules was issued for the admission, re- 
gulation, and instruction of the students, 
which promise the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

From 1851 HU his eleration to the 
peerage he was a member of the House 
of Commons, at first for the borough of 
Aylesbury, and then for that of Wolver- 
hampton. Throughout his senatorial career 
he supported the liberal party; and on the 
redrement of Lord Derby’s ministry he was 
knighted on his appointment ns solicitor- 
general, on December 28, 1852, and was 
nominated attomey-geuernl in November 
1866 ; but resigning in February 1858 on 
the change of ministry, he resumed it six- 
teen months after, in June 1850, on his 
party returning to power. On June 26, 
1861, he succeeded to the ofiice of lord 
high chancellor. Dunng the existence of 
the ministry of which he formed a part he 
resigned his high position, under circum- 
stances which, Hiough he was acquitted of 
personal corruption by the two houses of 
parliament, his judges in those houses 
were of opinion exhibited so much laxity 
of principle, and so little consideration for 
the public welfare, that in those respects 
he was a fit object for their censure ; and 
the general feeling of the people confirmed 
their decision. Without entering into the 
details of the cases of Edmunds and Wilde, 
upon which the charges were founded, or 
01 the disclosures then made, Lord West- 
bury found it was impossible to contend 
against the resolution of parliament, and 
ho accordingly resigned the Seal on July 7, 

By his wife, the daughter of Jlobert 
Abraham, Esq., he has a numerous family. 

BETNVIIL, Ricitaud dk (or Bayvill), 
was of a knightly family of the county of 
Huntingdon, where he held lands of thc 
honor of the Eail of Chester. He was 
appointed one of the justices itinerant for 
that county and Cambridgeshire in 9 Henry 
III., and died in 1268, 26 Henry III. 
{EoL Clam, i. 77, 209.) 

BICXEBSTETH, JIenuy (Lord Lang- 
DALE), was born on June 18, 1783, at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and was the third of five sons of 
Mr. Henry Bickersteth, a medical practi- 
tioner of considerable repute in that town, 
and of Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. John 
Batty, a farmer of the same place, and the 
sister of Dr. Batty, afterwards so eminent as 
a physician in London. To the moral and 
religious feelings impressed on his mind by 
his mother he always ascribed what was 
praiseworthy in his future career. After 
concluding his studies at the Free Grammar 
School of his native place, with the highest 
prize, he entered his father's business at 
Midsummer 1797, and in the autumn of 
the next year went to London to walk the 
hospitals under the guidance of his uncle 
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Dr. Batty. To perfect himself in the science 
of his profession, he went to Edinburgh in 
October 1601, and bad the advantage of 
attending the lectures of the eminent pro- 
fessors ^0 then presided over the medical 
schools. He became a member of the 
Royal Medical Society, and distinguished 
himself in their debates by bis eloquence,^ 
ingenuity, and energy. In the summer of 
the next year be was called home for tlio 
purpose of supplying the place of his father, 
whose health required a temporary ab^uco 
from his professional duties, l^is experience 
coniirmea his dislike to becoming a mere 
country practitioner, and induced him to» 
decline nis father's oifer to give up the 
whole of his business to him. 

With the intent, therefore, of preparing 
himself for the London practice of a phy-- 
sician, he entered Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, in October of that year, with a 
scholarship on Mr. Hewitt's foundation. 
The application to his studies there was so 
intense that he was seized with a serious 
illness when he went to London at the end 
of the term. Ills recovery was slow, and 
total relaxation became necessary to insure^ 
it. With this view his uncle Dr. Batty,, 
fully satisfied as to his qualifications for the 
ofiice, recommended him as medical at- 
tendant to the family of the Earl of Oxford, 
then on a tour in Italy, whom he started to 
join at the end of March 1803. 

Wliile at Florence the w'nr with France 
})roke out, and ho and his noble friends bad 
some diliiciilty in escaping the clutches of 
Bonaparte in his disgraceful seizure of all 
English travellers. After remaining some 
little time at Venice, Vienna, and Dresden, 
the continuance of the war induced Lord 
Oxford to return home, wlien his lordship* 
experienced the benefit of the medical se- 
lection he had made, by being safely brought 
through a serious illness under the care and 
skill of bis youthful adviser. Though 
proving himself a great proficient in the* 
science, and taking great delight in the in- 
vestigation of its mysteries, as is particularly 
apparent in his correspondence with Dr. 
Ilenderson, j\Ir. Bickersteth retained his* 
dislike to the profession, and, determining 
to relinquish it, returned to Cambridge in 
1805, where, after abandoning a passing 
desire to enter the army, he resolved to 
study for a degree in arts ; though his long 
absence was much against him, and his 
want of practice in mathematics raised a 
tempora^ obstacle to his success. But 
his indemtigable industry and quick per- * 
ception overcame all disadvantages, so that 
in January 1808 he graduated B.A. as 
senior wrangler and senior Smith’s prize- 
man, in a year when he had no mean 
competitors to conquer, his principal oppo- 
nents being Miles Bland, Bishop Blomfield,. 
and Professor Sedgwick. He was of coixiso 
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immediately rewarded with a fellowahip m 
hie collet; and, fixing upon the law as hia 
new profession, he entered the Inner Temple 
as a student in 1808, and ’becaxae a pupil 
of Mr. Bell^ one of the most eminent counsel 
in the Court of Chancer 3 r. 

The tendency of his mind was always to 
the liberal side of politics, and though his 
extreme opinions were much moderated by 
witnessing the tyrannical sequence of the 
French revolution, he still continued some- 
thing more than a whig. Becoming also 
a mend and disciple of Jeremy Bentham, 
Mr. Bickemteth received from his conver- 
sation the first impressions of the necessity 
of amendment in the administration of the 
laws. He was thus enlisted into the band 
of law reformers, eventually producing 
those efforts to which his name is allied. 

He was called to the bar on November 
22, 1811; and for the next three or four 
years he had to contend against the usual 
slow progress of a barrister at the outset of 
his career, and even meditated giving up 
the profession rather than put his father to 
further expense. His circumstances were 
somewhat improved in 1814 by becoming 
a senior fellow of his college, and his busi- 
ness gradually increased. But his known 
connection with the pliilosopher Beuthnm 
and the politician Burdett, then deemed 
radicals, and particularly his support of the 
latter against Sir Samuel llomilly at the 
Westminster election of 1818, for a time 
roved an impediment to his success, which, 
owever, by steady perseverance and mode- 
ration he was soon enabled to remove. 

With his business his reputation ad- 
vanced, and he was considered so con- 
versant with the practice of his couii;, and 
so alive to its defects, that he was called 
upon to give evidence before the commis- 
sioners appointed in 1824 to investigate the | 
subject, in his examination, which lasted j 
four days, he boldly pointed out the evils 
that attached to {he whole system, and 
suggested several remedies, some of which 
were eventually adopted. His evidence, 
though thought by some to he too com- 
prehensive and visionary, was generally 
regarded with attention and respect, and 
was particularly lauded by the great oracle 
ot legal reform, Bentham ; and from that 
time all parties really desirous of amending 
the course of justice applied to him as an 
authority. Among others Sir John Copley, 
then attorney-general, requested his assist- 
ance in 1820, when preparing a bill for 
reforming the Court of Chancery, and in 
1827, when appointed lord chancellor, re- 
commraded him to the king as one of his 
counsel, which he was appomted in May, 
and was then called to the bench of his 
inn. 

In this character he was so fully em- 
ployed that he was at length obHged to give 
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up all practice in other courts, and to con- 
fine himself to the Bolls, ana he actually 
refused to break his resolution, thougn 
tempted to no into the Exchequer in toe 
great case of Small v. Attwood, oy a fee of 
3,000 guineas. 

When the ministzr of Lord Grey came 
in, and an act passed for erecting a Court 
of Bankruptcy in 1831, Mr. Bickersteth was 
otTered the chief judgeship of it ; but be 
at once declined it, as be disapproved its 
establishment^ and thought it would be 
wholly ineiiicient ; and in February 1834 
he also refused to accept the vacant office 
of a baron of the Exchequer, which Lord 
Lyndhurst, then lord chief baron, was de- 
sirous that he should fill, from a conscien- 
tious feeling that as an ej^^uity judge of that 
court, for which he was intended, he could 
not efficiently perform the common-law 
duties which would in addition devolve 
upon him. In April of that year he created 
' no slight sensation by a bitter rebuke ho 
gave to Ijord Chancellor Brougham in his 
answer to his lordship’s question, IVJiat was 
to jpreveni the University of London con- 
ferring degrees, without the authority of an 
act of parliament? to which ho replied, 

‘ The utter scorn and contempt of the world.' 
This and the following year were remark- 
able in Mr. Bickersteth’s history. In 
September ho refused the offer of the soli- 
citor-generalship made to him by Lord 
Brou^am, though it was afterwards more 
regularly urged upon him by Lord Mel- 
bourne, the prime minister. On the dis- 
solution of tnat ministry at the end of the 
year he was pressed by a lai’ge body of 
electors to stand for the borough of Mary- 
lebone, but, finding that ho was expected 
to pledge himself to support certain mea- 
sures, he not only refused to be nominated, 
but wrote a letter denouncing the demand 
of pledges and promises from any candidate 
as both improper and impolitic. 

In April of the next year he drew up, at 
Lord Melbourne’s request, a valuable and 
comprehensive paper containing excellent 
suggestions for the relief of the lord chan- 
cellor, which in a few years led, among 
other things, to the removal of the eq^uity 
business of the Court of Exchequer, and the 
appointment of two additional vice-chan- 
cellors. In August Mr. Bickersteth married 
Lady Jane Harley, the daughter of his old 
friend and patron the Earl of Oxford. In 
the following December Lord Melbourne 
communicated to him the intention to ap- 
point the master of the Bolls, Sir Charles 
0. Pepys, lord chancellor, offering Mr. 
Bickersteth Sir Charles’s vacant seat at the 
Bolls, and urmng him to accept a peera^ 
in order that he might in parliament assist 
in carrying into effect hu views for the 
reformation of the courts of equity. Mr. 
Bickersteth, though agreeing to accept the 
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Judicial office, hesitated to do [so if united 
with a peerage. His objections howerer 
were ultimately removed, end he consented 
to enter the House of Lords upon the 
express terms, fuUy understood and agreed 
to by the minister, of perfect political in- 
dependence. He was sworn ot the Privy 
Council on January 16, 1835, and on the 
19th and 23rd he received his two patents, 
the former constituting him master of the 
Polls, and the latter creating him Baron 
Langdale of Langdale in the county of 
Westinoreland. 

Acting on the understanding on which 
he had accepted the peerage, he abstained 
in parliament from interfering in party 
conflicts as inconsistent with his judicial 
office to do so ; and devoted himself wholly 
to the consideration of the various schemes 
of legal reform, not hesitating, when they 
did not meet his approval, to state liis ob- 
jections, whether introduced by liberal or 
conservative legislators. To every bill that 
tended to render justice more easily acces- 
sible, and to diminish its expense, ho gave 
a most hearty support, ami urged with 
unanswerable arguments the injustice and 
impolicy of taxing the suitor witli fees to- 
wards the establishment and support of the 
courts and their officers. Ho himself in- 
troduced several hills of great moment, 
some eilectiiig substantial changes in the 
law and its adiuinistratiou, and others 
making important alterations in the mode 
of transacting Chancery business; hut ho 
never undertook the management of any of 
them without carefully considering whether 
the evil complained oi* would be effiectually 
remedied by the supposed improvement, , 
and without taking care that tnc liohh'rs { 
of oflices abolished were duly compensated 
for their loss. It was a pleasure to witness 
the extreme care he exercised in their pre- 

{ )aration, and the great interest and anxiety 
1 C evinced in their progress and success. 
He lived to see the good effects of many of 
the measures he promoted. 

As a judge ho was remarkable for tho 
strictness of proof ho required on every 
point submitted to his decision, for the un- 
wearied attention he paid to ^1 the argu- 
ments urged on either side, and for tho 
careful preparation and logical correctness 
of his judgments. By his own dignified 
example he made his court a model of pro- 
priety and respectful demeanour, and all 
attempt at professional fraud, or trickery, 
or any inexcusable neglect, were effectually 
suppressed by the dre^ of his stem denun- 
ciation. Ills judicial duties were, not con- 
fined to his own court, but were greatly 
increased by bis attendance on the Judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 
he was often the presidinjg member. Tho 
case which occasioned bun most trouble 
and anxiety there was that of the Rev. Mr. 
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I Gorham v, the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. 
Phillpotts), relative to the bishop’s refusal 
to institute Mr. Gorham to the vicarage of 
Brampton Speke, on account of a certain 
difference of opinion on a disputed point 
of doctrine witn ;relation to baptism. ^ The 
judgment pronounced by the committee, 
with the concurrence of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, in favour of Mr. 
Gorham, was prepared by Lord Langdale, 
in a very learned and elaborate paper, and 
naturally occasioned a severe controversy 
between the parties interested on one side 
or the other. 

Not contented with these labours, be de- 
voted himself with indefatigable indust^ 
to cleanse the Augean stable of the public 
records, which justly gained for him the 
title of Father of Kecord Reform. His 
continued endeavours through the whole of 
liis official life to induce the government to 
devote tho proper attention to, and to pro- 
vide the reqiiisito funds for, this important 
and national object, are fully recorded in 
the memoir of Sir. Duffus Hardy, who was 
one of his most efficient assistants in the 
imdertaking. The persovoranco with which 
he pressed tho necessity of providing an 
adequate repository for tlio preservation of 
the monuments of the kingdom, and tho 
unwearied patience with which ho met the 
difficulties and answered the repeated oh- 
jeittioiis raised, were at last rewarded by 
the adoption of tho plan ho proposed.^ By 
tho application of his discriminating judg- 
ment and patient porsoverance ho subjected 
the chaotic mass to an arrangement which, 
with the fiicility of reference afforded, must 
ever claim tho gratitude of the statesman, 
the biographer, and tho historian. 

As a trustee and commissioner of the 
British Museum, and as the head of the 
Registration and Conveyancing Commis- 
sion, ho devoted himself wuth the same 
ardour to the several questions submitted to 
them respectively. 

This continued exercise of the brain had 
such a detrimental effect on his health that 
when, on Lord Cottenham’s retirement in 
May 1860, the office of lord chancellor was 
pressed upon him, he refused to accept it, 
convinced that he could not adequately 
perform the multifarious duties attached to 
the place, nor hope to effect the reforms 
whicn ho contemplated. But during the 
chancellor’s previous illness Lord Langdale 
undertook ms duties as speaker of the 
House of Lords, and on his resignation 
consented to act as tho head of the com- 
mission temporarily issued for the custody 
of .the Great Seal till a lord chancellor was 
appointed. The Seal was delivered to him 
and to Sir Lancelot Shadwell and Baron 
Rolfe on June 10, 1850, and they held it 
till July 15, when Sir Thomas Y^ilde waa 
appoint^ lord chancellor and created Lend 
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Truro. The great labour thro^m on Lord 
Ifangdale by this addition to his ordinary 
dulaes, with the unfortunate illness by 
which his brother commissioner Sir Lan- 
celot ShadweU was incapacitatedi bad a 
palpable effect on his health and strength, 
and brought on a serious illness. On his 
partial recoreiy he found that he must 
relieve himselt from the burden of office, 
which, with the sincere renet of his bar, 
affectionately expressed by Mr. (afterwards 
Lord Justice) Turner, he resigned on March 
28, 1851. after more than fifteen years of 
judicial life. No sooner was the sorrowful 
parting completed than his health wholly 
succumbed, and in three weeks he closed 
his mortal career. lie died at Tunbridge 
Wells on April 18, 1851, and was buried 
in the Temple Church. 

A man with higher principle, greater 
integrity, more fixed in his purpose to do 
right, more unwearied in his attempts to 
discover the truth, more regardless of self, 
and with a kinder natura, it would be 
difficult to find. Whether in the capacity 
of an advocate, a judge, a legislator, or in 
the sacnnl seclusion of private and domestic 
life, he secured the admiration, the respect, 
and the devoted affection of all. 

He left no son to inherit his honours ; 
but his lady and an only daugliter still 
survive to venerate his memory. 

BIBTIK, Walter de, is inserted in 
Dugdale^s list ns chancellor to Ilenr) IT. ; 
but, on looking to the authority to which 
he refers, it seems more likely that he was 
chancellor to the King of Scotland. All 
doubt, however, of Walter do Hidun being 
a Scottish chancellor will be removed by 
the fact that he is a witness, as chancellor, 
to a charter, dated Jed worth, of William 
th« Lyon, King of Scotland, granted to 
William de Veteri Ponte. {liobetison^s 
Index to Scottish Boyal Charters, 170, No. 
137.) 

BIGOT, Hooer, second Earl of Norfolk, 
was the grandson of a Norman knight of 
the same name, whose lordships are recorded 
in Domesday Book as six in Essex and 117 
in Suffolk, and the eldest son of Hugh, who 
was created Earl of Norfolk in 6 Stephen. 

Kichard I. appointed him one of the 
ambassadors to Philip, King of France, to 
make arrangements for the crusade; and 
during his sovereign’s absence on that en- 
terprise he supported his authority agfdnst 
the attempts ot Prince John. 

. appears on the records as a 

justiciei after the return of King Bichard 
from the Holy Land, fines being levied 
before him from the fifth year of that 
reim till the third of John. {Madox, ii. 
21.)^ That king sent him to summon Wil- 
liam, King of Scotland, to do homage at 
Lmcoln, and made various grants in lus fa- 
vour. But towards the end of the reign he 
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was inmxisoned on some account or other, 
his wim Aelina fined in fifty marks for his 
release, the payment of part of which was^ 
excused, in 15 John. \Rot, de Fin. 465.) 
In that year he seems to have been restored 
to his sovereign’s ^od graces, as he at-- 
tended him into Foictou; and for a fine of 
two thousand marks obtained a respite for- 
his whole life from the service of 120* 
knights, and from aU arrears of scutages. 
(Madox, i. 190, 667.) 

In 17 John he joined the barons, and was 
one of the twenty-five who were appointed 
to enforce the observance of Magna Charta. 
His name was accordingly included in the 
sentence of excommunication fulminated 
by Pope Innocent HI., and his lands wero 
cruelly ravaged among the last attempts of 
the tyrannic king. In the first year of the 
reign of Henry III. he returned to his 
allegiance; and, being again taken into 
favour, a disputed question between the 
king and him as to the stewardship of the 
houseiiold was finally settled on May 1, 
1221. (Hot. Claus, i. 822, 455, 469.) 

Before the following August he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Hugh, wlioso 
son Boger, the fourth earl, is the subject of 
the next article. ( Wettdover, iii. 297, 355, 
381.) 

BIGOT, Boger, the fourth Earl of Nor- 
folk, and the grandson of the preceding 
Boger, was at the head of the commission of 
justices itinerant into Essex and Hertford 
issued in 1234, 18 Henry III. He was the 
son of Hugh the third earl, and Matilda 
his wife, oho of the daughters of William 
Marescball, Earl of Pembroke. His father 
died in 1225, 9 ITonry III., when ho, being 
a minor, was placed under the wardship of 
William Longspee, Earl of Salisbury. In 
the following May he married Isabella, 
the sister of Alexander, King of Scotland, 
to whom, on the Enrl of Salisbuiy’s death 
ill the following year, the guardianship of 
Boger was transferred. (FIxcet'pt. e Hot. 
Fin. i.^125, 128, 168; Hot. Clans, ii. 68.1 

He * became eminent for his knightly 
skill, and was with the king in France in 
1242. When the barons determined, in 
1245, no longer to submit to the oppressive 
exactions made on the kingdom by the 
pope, bo headed those who addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to the general council 
then sitting at Lyons, and joined in the 
dismissal of the papal nuncio from the 
shores of England. 

By the death of the last of the four sons 
of william Marescball, Earl of Pembroke; 
in 1245, their inheritance devolved on their 
five sisters, of whom his mother, Matilda, 
was the eldest. To her share the marshal- 
ship of England fell, which she transferred 
to Boger Bigot as her eldest son, the king 
soon after confirming him in the office. 

He was one of the principal actors in ther 
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mat council held at Westminster in May 
12589 when, on the barons appearing^ in 
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<Ani I then your prisoner?’ ^No, sir/ 
replied Roger Bigot, ^ but by your partiality 
to foreigners, and your own prodigality, 
the realm is involved in misery. Where- 
fore we demand that the powers of govern- 
iznent be delegated to a committee of barons 
and prelates, who may correct abuses and 
•enact salutary laws.’ The provisions of 
Oxford were the consequence of this pro- 
•cedure, under which his brotiber the imder- 
incntioned Hugh was nominated chief jus- 
iticiary. After the battle of Lewes, Earl ! 
Roger was appointed by the barons governor ' 
of the castle of Oxford. 

He died in 1270, leaving no issue. 

BIGOT, Hugh, the younger brother of ! 
the ahovt^-mentioned Roger, fourth Earl of ! 
Norfolk, married two wives, the first of 
whom was Joanna the daughter of Robert 
Burnet, and the second Joanna the daugh- 
ter of Nicholas de Stuteville and widow of 
Hugh Wake. 

J lo received many marks of the king’s 
favour, being made chief ranger of the 
forest of Farnedalo in .39 Henry TIL, and 
governor of the castle of Bickering in the 
next year. He accompanied the king in 41 
Henry III. in his expedition against the 
Welsh. On June 22, in the next year he 
was selected by the council nominated at 
the parliament of Oxford to till the high 
station of chief justiciary, and at the same 
time the Tower of London was committed 
to his charge (Brady ^ App, 218), to which 
was afterwards added the command of 
J)ovt?r Castle, and the chainherlainship of 
8andwich. (Cal, Hot, Pat, 31.) 

In 1259 he selected Roger de Thurkelby 
and ( iilbert de Preston, two of the principal 
judges, as his companions on a circuit from 
county to county to administer justice 
throughout the kingdom ; and during the 
king’s absence abroad, from November 
1259 till April 12G0, he attested all the 
mandates on the fine roll. (Excerpt, e 
Hot, Fin, ii. 319-324.) He is described by 
Matthew Paris as ^militein illustrem, et 
legum terr® peritum, qui oflicium justi- 
tiari® strenuo peragens, nullatenus per- 
mittat jus regni vacillare.’ 

Although no complaintwas made against 
him, and he seems to have been zealous and 
active in the execution of the duties of his 
office, he resided it about the end of 1260, 
possibly in oraer that the council of barons 
might carry into effect their desire to make 
it an annual appointment, but more pro- 
bably because be was dissatisfied with tneir 
proceedings, as he afterwards joined the 
royal party. He was immediately succeeded 
by Hugh le Despenser, one of bis coadjutors 
on the council. 

He was engaged in the battle of Lewes 
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on Mav 14, 1264, on the king’s side ; and 
when the rout began, he escaped with the 
Earl of Warren and others. Their flight 
is thus described by Peter Langtoft : — 

The Erie of Warenne, 1 wote, he scaped over 
the se. 

And Sir Hugh Bigotc nls with the eric tied he. 
After the battle of Evesham, in the follow- 
ing year, ho was I'cplaced in the government 
of the castle of Pickering, 

His death occurred about Novemb^ 
1266 ; his son Roger on the death of his 
uncle became Earl of Norfolk, but 

dying childless in 1307, the title became 
extinct. 

BILLING, Thomas. Fuller (ii. 160) 
inserts Sir Thomas Billing among the 
worthies of Northauiptonehire, where are 
two neighbouring villages of the name, 
adding that at Ashwell in that county the 
judge Miad his habitation in great state.’ 
Unsupported by any authority yet dis- 
covered, Lord Campbell (CV*. Jugtices^ i. 
145) represents him as in every respect a 
contemptible and worthless person. In con- 
formity with this view of his character, he 
remarks that Fuller Ms silent both as to 
his ancestors and descendants.’ This omis- 
sion, however, is not uncommon with 
F ullor ; nor is there anything in his account 
of Billing to indicate, ns Lord Campbell 
asserts, that he ^ is evidently ashamed of 
introducing such a character among wor- 
thies.’ Fuller was not a man to conceal a 
truth, though discreditable to the subject of 
his notice ; and of this we have two in- 
stances immediately following the account 
of Billing, besides many others throughout 
his work. 

Tlie family was of great antiquity in the 
county. A Henry was certified to hold a 
j sixth part of a knight’s fee in llushden in 
■ the time of Henry HI. ; a Robert Billing of 
Cuqueuho was vicar of Brayfield in 1.348 ; 
and a John Billing, probably the father of 
the judge, wns one of the feoffees of Sir 
William I’ortcr, knight, and presented to 
the rectory of Collyweston in 1430. 

No certtiin memorial of Billing’s ancestors 
or of the personal history of his early years 
has been found; but no authority exists 
for the supposition made by Lord Campbell 
that he haa been Hhe clerk of an attorney;’ 
nor if he had been, would it justify the 
improbable conclusion, which h» lordship 
invents, that he would thus necessarily 
become well acquainted with Mhe less 
reputable parts of the law.’ 

lie was a member of Gray’s Inn, and if 
MS. preserved in that society is to be taken 
as authority in this instance, it appears not 
merely that ^ be contrived to keep bis terms 
and to be called to the bar,’ as Lord Camp- 
bell insinuates, but that he was so well 
reputed as to be made a reader in that 
house. 
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That he dietin^^ed himselt in his earlj 
professional career appears certaiDi since 
ne was returned in 1448 by the citizens of 
London as their representative in parlia- 
ment, and was elected their reorder on Sep- 
tember 21, 1460, an office which he resigned 
at the end of four years on account * of his 
manifold labours, as well at Westminster as 
at the assizes in different counties/ The 
corporation voted him a present of ‘cloth 
engrevned ... for his diligent services in 
the office of recorder,’ and retained him as 
onoof theircounsel. (City list of Recorders.) 

If this does not raise a sufficient doubt 
of Lord Campbeirs assertion, that his 
business was ‘ not of the most creditable 
description,* further proof may be found in 
a letter in the ‘ Paston Correspondence (i. 
63), that he had already acquired a high 
reputation, that his advice was deemed 
valuable, and that his personal position 
was such as to warrant an intimate inter- 
course with the families of Paston and 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn, So high indeed 
was his reputation that^ Bishop Grey ap- 
« pointed him his chief justice in the Isle 
of JClv. ( Co/e^s MSS. xxv. 47.) 

Billing was summoned to a&sume the 
degree of the coif in 1453, and was ap- 
pointed one of the king’s serjeants in 1458, 
30 Henry VI., a month after the hollow 
accommodation between the two contend- 
ing parties in the state. 

Lord Campbell quotes a treatise of Bil- 
ling on the subject of the claims of the royal 
antagonists, without stating where it is to 
bo found, and asserts that the Rolls^ of 
Parliament mention his name^is appearing 
‘ at the bar of the House of Lords as coun- 
sel for Ilenry VI., leading the attorney 
solicitor-general,’ and that on that occasion 
it was ‘ remarked that his fire had slackened 
much, and that he was very complimentary 
to the Duke of York, who smee the battle of 
Northampton had been virtually master of 
the kingaom.’ On referring to the Rolls 
of Parliament, however, no such entry is 
recorded, but, on the contrary, it appears 
that not only the judges, but the king’s 
serjeants and attorney, none of whom are 
mentioned by name, excused themselves 
altogether from giving any opinion or 
advice on the question. (Rot. Pari. v. 
370 .^ 

Lord Campbell states, without ^ving his 
authority, that on the accession of Edward 
ly. ‘instwtly Sir Thomas Billing sent in 
his adhesion ; and such zeal did he express 
in favour of the new dynasty that his patent 
of king’s Serjeant was renewed, and he be- 
came principal law adviser to Edward IV.’ 
He then designates him as ‘this unprincipled 
adventurer,’ although Coke speaks of n im 
among ‘other excellent men’ who flourished 
at tte time. (Preface to First Inst.) Mr. 
Scijeant Billing did nothing more than 
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exactly what not only the other aeijeants^ 
but every one of the judra except For- 
teacue, very naturally and venr properly 
did on the change of dynasty, — he retained 
his legal position in the courts of law. In 
the ve^ first parliament of Edward IV. 
we find that, besides Billing, the famous 
Lyttelton (who is named beiore him) and 
William Laken, seijeants in precisely the 
same position, were nominated by the 
p^liament as referees in a case l^tween the 
Bish^ of Winchester and his tenants ; but 
the Rolls do not supply any authority for 
the veiT improbable fact which Lord 
Campbell introduces, that Seryeant Billing 
‘ assisted in framing the acts by which Sir 
John Fortescue and the principal Lancas- 
trians, his patrons, were attainted or that 
he took an active part in the subscouent 
measures of hostility against King Ilenty 
and Queen Margaret. 

No materials exist which would justify 
us in ascribing to Billing the private 
suggestions of which Lord Campbell 
makes him the author, or in judging of the 
correctness of the motives assigned for his 
elevation to the bench. Neither is any 
evidence to he found of his presumed dis- 
satisfaction with the office of puisne justice, 
nor of his resolution that ‘ more scruples of 
conscience should not hold him back’ from 
the woolsack. The simple fact is that on 
August 9, 1404, 4 Edward IV,, he was 
added to the three judges of which the 
Court of King’s Bench then consisted. 

Lord Campbell, quoting from Baker’s 
‘Chronicle’ and Hale’s ‘Pleas of the 
Crown,’ mentions Billing ns the judge who 
tried Walter Walker for saying he would 
iiiako his son ‘ heir to tl^o CROWJif,’ meaning 
his inn so called; and lie gives the judge's 
ruling on the case, wdth the conviction and 
execution of the unfortunate prisoner. It 
is curious, however, that his lordship, 
when five pages before ho cites Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton’s address to Chief Justice 
Bromley, omits there the chief justice’s 
answer referring to this very ‘Crown’ 
cose ; by which it appears that Markham 
was the judge, and that an acquittal was 
the consequence of his honest ruling. 
(State Triakf i, 894.) 

But if this omission is curious, it is more 
remarkable that neither Baker nor Hale 
states the case os occurring in Billing’s time; 
and further, that Stow 415) gives the 

? recise date of Walker’s trial — ^viz., March 
2, 14G0, more than four years before Billing 
was on ^e bench ; adding that the charm 
apinst him was for woi^s spoken of the 
title of King Edward when he was pro- 
claimed; and Fabyan (p. 639) confirms 
him in the date. 

On January 23, 1468-9, 8 Edward IV., 
Billing received his promotion as Chief 
Justice of the King’s )3ench. The trial 
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and conviction of Sir Thomas Bordet, for 
wishing a favourite buck of his which the 
king hod killed in hunting, horns and all, 
was in the king's belly, is said by Lord 
Campbell to have taken place before Chief 
Justice Billing in the very next term after 
his appointment, and that ^ a rumour was 
propagated that the late virtuous chief 
justice (Markham) had been displaced be- 
cause he had refused to concur iu it’ 

It has not been discovered whence Lord 
Campbell extracted the ruling of Billing in 
this or in Walker’s case, which he nas 
printed with inverted commas as quota- 
tions ; but undoubtedly his lordship could 
not have been aware that Burdet’s case had 
been lately referred to in Westminster Hall ; 
that the record of his attainder was searched 
for,' and found in the ^ Baga de Secretis; ’ and 
that this labour might have been snared by 
looking into Crok'e’s ^Charles* (p. 120), 
where the proceedings against him are pub- 
lished. The result of all this^would nave 
proved that the whole story of the buck and 
the belly was a figment, and that the charge 
against Burdet was for conspiring to kill 
the king and the prince by casting their 
nativity, foretelling the speedy death of 
both, and scattering papers containing the 
prophecy among the people. By the record 
It appears also that, instead of the trial 
taking place in 4ho very next term ’ after 
Billing became chief justice, no part of 
Burdet’s crime w'as comiiiitted before 1474, 
and he was not tried till 1477. 

Little more than two years after Billing 
bad attained the chief judicial seat Henry 
VI. was restored to the crown, which he 
retained for about six months, when he 
was again expelled by his successful rival. 
It is a strong proof of the seat of justice 
being considered exempt from the conse- 
quences of the civil strife, that on both 
tlieso occasions the judges, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were all replaced in their seats by 
new patents issued immediately after each 
of these kings had gained the ascendency ; 
so that all the conjectures as to Billing’s 
deportment at either crisis in which Lord 
Campbell indulges must ho deemed ap- 
plicaole, if at all, to hisjbrethren as well as 
to himself. It seems more natural to infer, 
from Billing’s double re-instalment, that 
lie had not made himself obnoxious to 
cither party by extreme partiality or ^ oiit- 
xageous loyalty.’ 

Sir Thomas Billing presided in his court 
up to the day of bis death, which took place 
on May 6, 1481 . He was buried in Bittles- 
den Abbey, under a large blue marble slab, 
on which are the figures of the chief justice 
in his official robes, and his lady. This 
slab, after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, was removed to the church of 
Wap^nham, in Northamptonshire, where 
it now remains. 
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The name of the wife here represented 
with him is Katerina, the daimhter of 
lioger Gifford, of Twyfoxd in Bucks, a 
junior branch of the ^ noble family of 
Gifibrd, Earls of Buckingham, whom he 
man-ied so early as 1^7. second wife 
was equally well allied, being Mazy, the 
daughter and heir of Robert Wesenham, 
of Uonington in Huntingdonshire, whose 
first husband was Thomas Lacy, and her 
second, William Cotton, of Redware in 
Staffordshire. 

By his first wife Sir Thomas had five 
sons and four daughters; and there is 
another slab recording the death of Tho- 
mas, his son and heir, in 1600 , who left 
no male issue, but whose elder daughter, 
Joan, married John Ilaugh, the after-men- 
tioned judge, and whose younger daughter 
marriea Richard Tresham, of Newton, the 
progenitor of the conspirator in the Gun- 
powder Plot. {Baker's Northamj^i^ 730 ; 
and ex inf. of R. E. 'Waters, Esq., a con- 
nection of the family.) 

BIKOHAM, Richard. This family was 
established at Carcolston, in the hundred 
of Bingham, in the county of Nottingham. 
Richard was a younger son, and pursued 
the study of the law, lie was called to 
the degree of serj cant-at-law on Fobrffary 
14, 1443, 21 Henry yi, Ilis last appear- 
ance as an advocate in the Year Book is in 
Easter, 22 Ilonry "VI. ; and there is certain 
proof of his aavance ns a judge of the 
King’s Bench before February 10, 1447, 
25 Henry VL, he being among the judges 
who acted as triers of petitions in the par- 
liament that met on that day. {Hot. Pari, 
i. 129 .) On the deposition of Henry VI. 
in 1401 he was retained by Edward IV., 
and was continued in his place during the 
temporary restoration of Ilonry in 1470-1, 
being then described as a knight. On the 
return of Edward IV., however, ho was not 
inclmled in the new patent, being probably 
omitted by his own desire, as he must have 
then been considerably advanced in age. 

lie married Margaret, the daughter of 
1 Sir Baldwin Frevill, of Middleton in the 
‘ county of Warwick, and Jwidow of Sir 
Hugh iighky, of Wollaton in Not- 

tinghamshire ; and dying on May 22 , 1470 , 
he was hiiried at Middleton, where there 
is a monument representing him in his 
judicial robes. His son Richard married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Remp- 
ston, uncle by the half blood to Sir William 
Plumpton. In the ‘ Plumpton Correspon- 
dence’ is a letter from the judge to the latter 
knight, in which, the advise of my 
master, Sir John Markham, chiefs justice,’ 
ho proposes that a variance between Sir 
William and Henry Pierpont should be 
submitted to their arbitration. {Archaol. 
Joum. ii. 250 ; ThorotwCs NoUs, i. 240 ; 
Plumpton Corr, 3 , 269 .) 
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BXBCR, JoHir, would at first aght ap- 
vpear to have been the earliest puisne baron 
of the Exchequer who was selected from 
iamong the serjeants-at-law; but a little 
closer enquiry makes it veiy doubtful 
whether he was the John Birch who took 
the degree of the coif. There were evi- 
dently at that time two members of Gray’s 
Inn of that name. In autumn 1661 a 
John Birch was appointed reader, and was 
Te-elccted in Lent 1662; and there was 
also a John Birch who held the same 
office in autumn 1658, and again in Lent 
1600, being on the hitter occasion called 
duplex readcir,’ which could not have 
been his title if all the fdur readers had 
been the same man. One of these John 
Birches was made a serjeant on April 10, 
1569 {Machjns Dim-yy 373), and conse- 
•qucntly then became a member of Serjeants* 
Inn ; so that it could not have been he who 
was the reader in Gray’s Inn in Lent 16G0. 
It follows, therefore, that the reader of 
1661 must have been the serjeant, and he 
may pomhly have been, as Bugdale de- 
signates him, * afterwards baron of the 
‘Exchequer.’ But as, according to the 
baron’s monumental insci-iption, he was born 
about the year 1616, it is far more probable 
that he should have been the reader of 
1668, when ho would have been in his 
forty-fourth year, than that he should have 
attained that rank in 1661, when ho w'ould 
have been only thirty-six. As it wps not 
then the custom for the barons to be ser- 
jeants, and os there is no fact to show that 
any change took place on this occasion, 
there is little doubt that Bugflale applied 
the designation to the wrong man, and 
that John Birch the reader of 1668 and 
1600, and not John Birch the seijeant, was 
the person who was promoted to the bench 
of the Exchequer on May 9^1504, and who 
sat there for the next eighteen years; 
especially as in his patent of appointment 
ho is described as ^ Arm.,’ and not as Ser- 
jeant. (Rot, Pat, 6 Eliz, p. 8 ; Cal, State 
Papers [1547-80], 604.) 

^ lie died on May 30, 1581, at the age of 
sixty-six, and was buried in the old church 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, where this unique 
inscription (Stow's Zowdon, 867) was placed 
on his tomb : — 

In tc*rr*d the Coq>8 of Baron Biich lies here, 

Of Greyes Inn sometime, l)y Degree, £8(]uire. 

In Chequer Eighteen Teers a Judge ho was. 

Till Soule from aged Body, his did passe. 

Alive his Wife, Eliza, doth remaine 
Of Stydfolke stoeke ; one Sonne, and Daughters 
Twaine, ** 

She boro to him : the eldest, in his Life, 

He gave to Thomas Boyer, for his Wife. 

His body sleepes till Angels Trumpe shall sound: 
God grant we all may ready then be found. 

BIBOH, John, of the ancient family of 
Birch, of Ardwick, near Manchester, was the 
nephew of the famous Colonel John Birch, 
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who in the Great Rebellion diatuiguiahed 
himself on the parliament side, and the son 
of the Rev. Thomas Birch, rector of Hamp- 
ton Bishop in Herefordshire, and afterwaros 
vicar of Ireston in Lancashire, by his wife 
Mary. He commenced his legal career at 
Gray’s Inn in 1680, but in 1686 be trans- 
ferred himself to the Middle Temple, by* 
which society he was called to the bar in 
1687. He was elected for Weobly in the 
parliament of 1700, and in all the sub- 
sequent parliaments, except one, till his 
death. The only mention of his name in 
parliamentary history is connected with a 
disreputable transaction. He had been ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for the 
sale of the estates forfeited by the rebels of 
1716, and in reference to those belonging 
to the Earl of Derwentwater had assisted 
in a most corrupt and illegal transfer. The 
transaction was declared void, and for the 
notorious breach of trust Birch was ex- 
pelled the house in March 1732. He how- 
ever had sufficient influence with his 
constituents to be re-elected in the new 
parliament that met in January 1736, but 
he died before the end of the year. 

In the progi'ess of his profession ho had 
been included in the batch of serjeants 
called in 1706, and before the discovery of 
the above disgraceful transaction had been, 
on December 11, 1729, made cursitor baron 
of the Exchequer, in which office he re- 
mained till his death in October 1735. 

After the death in 1701 of his first wife, 
Sarah, the daughter of his uncle Colonel 
John Birch, he married secondly Letitin 
Hampden, of St. Andrew’s, Ilolborn ; but 
liad no children by either. 

BIRCH, Thomas, descended from the 
family of Birch, of Birchfield in the parish 
of Ilandworth, near Birmingham, which 
flourished in tho early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Ho was born at Jlar- 
bome in the same neighbourhood in 1690, 
and was tho eldest son of George Birch and 
Mary his wife, the daughter of Thomas 
Foster, Esq. Destined for the law, he took 
his barrister's degree at the Inner Temple, 
and, receiving the coif in June 1730, was 
made one of tho king’s serjeants before 
November 23, 1746. He is 'so named on 
going up with the judges* address to the 
king OR occasion of the rebellion, when be 
received the honour of knighthood. In that 
year he served tho ofiice of high sheriff of 
Staffordshire, and in June following he 
was raised to the bench as a judge of the 
Common Pleas, and retained his seat for 
eleven years. He resided at Southgate, 
near London, and died on March 16, 1767, 
leaving hj his wife Sarah, daughter and 
co-heir of J. Teshmaker, Esq., three sons 
and two daughters. (Gent, Mag,) 
BLACKBURN, CoLiN, is one of the pre- 
sent judges of the Queen’s Bench. He 
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vnm bom at l^Vendde in Dumbaiton- 
i^re in ISl^being the second eon of John 
Bhudcbum Seq.^ of Killeam in Stirlinn* 
shire. After paaeinff through Eton G(3- 
lege he matriculated at Trinity College, 
GambridgOi where he was eighth wrangler 
in 1835, and took hts degree of M.A. in 
1838. In Michaelmas Term of ‘that year he 
was cfdled to the bar by the society of the 
Inner^ Temple, and joined the Northern 
Circuit, attending the Liyerpool Sessions. 
Though with no considerable business ns a 
counsel, he was esteemed a sound lawyer, 
and after aboye twenty years' experience 
at the bar he was appointed a judge of the 
Queen's Bench in June 1850, and received 
the customary knighthood. 

BLACX8T0VE, WiLLTAH. The name of 
Blackstone is inseparably connected with 
the law of England. What Lyttelton and 
his crabbed expositor were to our legal an- 
cestors, Blackstone is to modem students; 
and though some of the more earnest or 
more ambitious of them may seek honours 
by endeavouring to fathom the mysteries 
of the * Tenures,' the oi iroWoi of the pro- 
fession are content to earn an easy degree 
by mastering the more attractive lessons 
conveyed in the ^ Commentaries.’ So popu- 
lar have they become that, whore the 
study was confined in former times to 
those who pursued it as an avocation, few 
men of ranu or fortune now consider their 
education complete without gaining an in- 
sight into the constitution of the country 
through Blackstone’s easy and perspicuous 
pages, and abridgments are even intro- 
duced into schools for the instruction of 
the young. Whether this facility is pro- 
ductive of better lawyers must be left as a 
question for our critical descendants. 

William Blackstone was the fourth and 
posthumous son of Charles Blackstone, a 
respectable silkman in Cheapside, London, 
descended from a family onginally settled 
in the neighbourhood of Salisbuiy. Ilia 
mother, who was Mary, dai^hter of Love- 
lace Bigg, Esq., of Chilton Foliot in Wilt- 
shire, also died before he was twelve years 
old. lie was born on July 10, 1723, and 
from his birth his education was under- 
taken by the brother of his mother, Mr. 
Thomas Bigg, an eminent surgeon in New- 
gate Street. In 1730 he was put to school 
at the Charter-house, and in 1735 was 
admitted on the foundation there, becom- 
ing the head^ of the school at the age of 
fifteen, and distinguishing himself not only 
in the customary oration in commemora- 
tion of the founder, which he recited on 
December 12, 1738, but also by obtaining 
Mr. Benson’s prize medal for verses on 
Milton. He had in the preceding month 
been entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and elected to a Charter-house exhibition, 
to which in February following was added 
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one of Lady Holfind’s exhibitions, unani- 
moudy given by the fellowe of the college. 

In the univexntj he did not confine him- 
self to the classics, but devoted himself to 
those sciences the investigation of which 
tended so much to the simplicity and clear- 
ness of his writinffs. Among tnese he was 
peculiarly fond of architecture, and before 
ne was of age he composed a treatise on 
the subject, which, though never published, 
was much admired. lus partiality for the 
Muses, already shewn by his prize poem 
on Milton, and afterwaras exnibitea by 
several elegant fugitive pieces, he found 
too fascinating and engrossing for the pro- 
fession to which he was destined; and, 
resolving upon ^ total abstinence,’ he wrote, 
on entering the Middle Temple, a ‘ Farewell 
tohia Muse,’ in strains whicu induced mony 
to regret he should leave the fiowery path 
of poetiy for the more rugged and sterile 
ways of the law. Notwitlistanding this 
formal adieu, he could not altogether re- 
frain; and among other pieces he wrote 
some verses on the death of the Prince of 
Wales in 1751, which were published in 
the Oxford collection as the comporition of 
his brother-in-law, James Clitherow. He 
amused himself also by annotating Shak- 
spoare, and communicated his notes to Air. 
Steevens, who inserted them in his last edi- 
tion of the plays. 

He was admitted a member of the Middle 
Temple on November 20, 1741, and was 
called to the bar on November 28, 174(1. 
But in the intervals of his attendance on 
the courts he still continued his academical 
studies at the university, where he was 
elected in November 1745 into the Society 
of All Souls, of which he was afterwards 
admitted a fellow, and delivered the anni- 
versary speech in commemoration of the 
founder. There also ho took his degree' of 
B.C.L. in June 1745. On being appointed 
bursar of his college he reduced tne con- 
fusion in which ho found the accounts into 
lucid order, and left a dissertation on the 
subject for the benefit of his successors. 
He not only arranged the muniments of 
tbeir estates, but greatlv assisted in the re- 
edification of the Codnngton Library and 
in the classification of its contents ; in gra- 
titude for all which services the college 
appointed him in 1749 steward of their 
manors. Li 1750 he commenced doctor of 
dvil law, and in the same year published 
an ^ Essay on Collateral Consanguinity,’ 
with the view of removing the inconve- 
nience felt by the college of electing any 
person who could prove himself of kin to 
the founder in preference to any other can- 
didate. His arguments had so much weight 
that soon after a new regulation was intro- 
duced limiting the number of founder’s kin. 

His progress at the bar in the meantime 
was so slow and unproductive that, though 
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he hftd been in 1749 elected recoider of 
Wallingford, be determined in 1768 to 
retire to hie fellowebip, and only prac^ 
ae a provincial counaeL About this time 
the profeseorsbip of dvil law in the uni* 
vernty became vacant, and the solicitor- 
general, Mr. Murray (afterwards Lord 
Mansfield), with a just appreciation of Dr. 
Blackstone'sabilities, strongly recommended 
him for the place. The Duke of Newcastle 
promised it, but it is believed was not 
satisfied with the devotion of the candidate 
to his grace’s politics, for after a short inter- 
view with him it was given to another. 
Mr. Murray was naturally disgusted, and 
advised the doctor to read the lectures on 
law he had long been preparing to such 
students as were disposed to attend him. 
llo at once adopted the plan and met with 
immediate success. These lectures form 
the basis of that work upon which is 
founded his imperishable fame ; and, as a 
guide to those who listened to them, he 
published in the next year *An Analysis 
of the Laws of England,’ clearly methodis- 
ing the intricate science. 

One of the earliest fniits of the acknow- 
ledged excellence of his lectures was his 
unanimous election to the first professorship 
of law, on the foundation established under 
the recent will of Mr. Charles Viner, the 
laborious compiler of that ^Abridgment of 
Law and Eqmty,’ the twenty-four volumes 
of which must necessarily occi!py the 
shelves of a lawyer’s libraiy. The elec- 
tion took place in 176S, only two years 
after Mr. Viner’s death ; and the new pro- 
fessor in the same year pubjished, not only 
his admired ^Introductory Lecture,’ but 
also a treatise entitled * Considerations on 
Copyholders,’ which produced an act of par- 
liament establishing tneir rights in the elec- 
tion of members of parliament. The fame of 
his 'lectures was so great that ho was re- 
quested to read them to the l^nce of Wales, 
an application which, though his engage- 
ments obliged him to decline it, he so far 
complied with as to transmit copies for his 
royal highness’s perusal. .Justly conscious 
that his legal character was now esta- 
blished, the professor resumed his attend- 
ance at the bar in Michaelmas 1769, but 
declined the honour of the coif that was 
offered to him, and afterwards that of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland. 

During the whole of this period he had 
exerted himself in various ways for the 
benefit of his alma mater in the different 
positions by which his efficiency was re- 
cognised. He was appointed the arch- 
bishop s a^ssor as visitor of All Souls’ 
Collet ; he was elected visitor of Michel’s 
new foundation in Queen’s College, add by 
his tact and m^^ent put an ^d to the 
disputes which had long frustrated the 
ongmal intontians of the donor 5 and as one 


of the delegates of the * dazendon Press ’ 
he introdmsed new regulations, the good 
effect of which is seen at the present day. 
EVom that press one of the earliest and best 
specimens of its reformed typography was 
his publication in 1769 of a new emtion 
of the Ghreat Charter and Charter of the 
Forest, which led to a controvendal cor- 
respondence on the authenticity of a par- 
ticular c^y between Dean (afterwards 
Bishop)^ Lj^tleton and Jiim, addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries, of which he was 
a fellow.^ 

By his marriage in 1761 vrith Sarah, 
daughter of James Clitherow, Esq., of 
Boston House, Middlesex, he vacated his 
fellowship of All Souls’ ; but in the same 
year the Earl of Westmoreland, then 
chancellor of the university, appointed him 
principal of New Inn Hall, by which he 
was enabled to continue his residence at 
Oxford for the delivery of his lectures. In 
the early part of that year he had been 
elected member for Hindon in the parlia- 
ment then called ; and also received a patent 
of precedence in the courts, to which be was 
well entitled, not only by the fame he had 
acquired, but by the increase of his business. 
The specimens preserved of his advocacy 
prove the excellence of his argumentative 
powers. In 1763 he was constituted soli- 
citor-general to the queen, and became a 
bencher of his inn. 

To repress the encroachments of pira- 
tical booksellers, who were selling imper- 
fect copies of his lectures, he determined 
to issue them himself in the form of * Com- 
mentaries on the Law of England.’ He 
accordingly published his first volume in 
1766, and the three succeeding volumes in 
the four following years; and from that 
time to the present the work has formed a 
textbook for all students, admired equally 
for its expositions and the eloquence and 
purity of its language. With the applause 
which it deservedly attained, it was not 
likely that it should escape some amount of 
critical detraction. Some political censors 
differed from his views of the principles of 
the constitution ; Dr. Priestley animadverted 
on certain of his ecclesiastical positions, 
which were defended by the author ; ana 
to an attack upon him by a member of par- 
liament for some observations he had made 
in the house, which were alleged to he 
contrary to the principles laid down in his 
work, he also published a reply justifying 
the position he had taken,, wnich was se- 
verely commented on by Junius. But all, 
whether opponents or supporters of ))jUi doc- 
trines, joined in a univelrsal eulogy of the 
clearness and beauty of his style, the apt- 
ness of his classiced allusions, and the allure- 
ments with wldch it enriched a smence 
which had previously rolled the student 
by its rugged exterior* It has become, and 
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will for everremfun, the student’s manual ; the judm, by Baeon, waa placed soon after 
and the continued demand for it has found his death in the hall of All Souls’ College, 
employment for a long succession of accom- The Reports which he had taken and 
pliwed editors, who by introducmg the sub- arranged for publication, commencing with 
sequent changes in the law have made it the term in which he was called to the bar, 
as necessary and useful to its latest, as it and continuing with some intervals through 
was to its earliest, readers. the whole period of his life, were given to 
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returned for Westbury, but sat in it only 
two years ; for, though from a disgust at 
political controversy he declined the place 
of solicitor-general in January 1770, he 
really accepted a judgeship which was 
otfered to him in the following month on 
the death of Mr. Justice Clive, lie actually 
icissed hands as judge of the Common Pleas 
on February 9 5 but at the request of Mr. 
Justice Yates, who wished to escape col- 
lision with Lord Mansfield, he consented 
to take that judge’s place in the King's 
Bench, and again kissed hands for that 
court on the 16th of the same month, when 
ho received the honour of knighthood. Mr. 
Justice Yates died four months after, when 
Mr. .lustice Blackstono removed into the 
Common Pleas, on June 22. 

Whoever reads the reports of the period 
during which he sat upon the bench must 
acknowledge that he was equally distin- 
guished as a judge as he had been as a 
commentator. Some of the iudgments that 
he pronounced are remarkable for the learn- 
ing they display, and for the clearness with 
which he supports his argument; and in 
the few instances in which he differed from 
his colleagues his opinion was in general 
found to he right. 

lie devoted his latter years to the im- 
provement of prison discipline, and, in 
conjunction with Mr, Howard, obtained in 
1770 an act of parliament for the establish- 
ment of peititentiary houses for criminals. 
The beneficial effects of the system, though 
not at first sufficiently perceived, are now 
universally acknowledged ; and the amended 
condition of our gaols, in the cleanliness, 
classification, and employment of the pri- 
soners, is the best proof of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the projectors. In the same 
year, having Agitated the necessity of an 
augmentation of the judges’ salaries, to 
meet the increased taxation and expendi- 
ture of the time, he obtained for them an 
addition of 400/. to their stipend. 

Ere he had been long on the bench he 
experienced the bod effects of the studious 
hamts in which he had ipjudiciously in- 
dulged in his early life, and of his neglect 
to take the necessary amount of exercise, 
to whioll he was specially averse. His cor- 
pulence increased, and his strength failed ; 
and, after two or three attacks of distreasing 
illness, he expired on February 14, 1780. 
He was buried in a vault at St. Peter’s 
Church at Wallingford, where he possessed 
a seat called * Fnoxy Place.’ A statue of 




under the editorship of his brother-in-law 
and executor, James Clitherow, Esq., with 
an introduction detailing all the incidents 
of his career, which from its fairness and 
impartiality has formed the groundwork of 
every future memoir. His investigation of 
the quarrel between Pope and Ad^aon, 
which was published with the author’s per- 
mission by Dr. Kippis in the * Biograpbia 
Britannica,’ is spoken of by Mr. Disraeli in 
high terms of praise. 

lie left behind him seven children, the 
second of whom held all the university pre- 
ferments of his father, and eventually suc- 
ceeded to the estate at Wallingford, which 
is still possessed by his representative. 

Henry Blackstone, who^ reported cases 
from 1788 to 1796, was the judge’s nephew, 
and his Reports were more popular than 
those of his uncle, three editions having 
been called for. 

BLA0GE, Kodert, was made king’s 
remembrancer in the Exchequer for life 
on December 6 , 1502, He was advanced 
to the bench of that court ns third bnron 
on June 26, 1611, 6 Henry VIII., withcon- 
linnation of the patent of romembrancer, 
the duties of which he still continued to 
perform by deputy. In 1515 he was one 
of the surveyors of crown lands and pur- 
veyor of the king’s revenues, and received 
a grant of an annuity of eighty marks during 
pleasure. In that year he obtained n patent 
of the remembrancership for his son Bar- 
naby for life, in reversion on his own 
death or other vacancy, which patent "Was 
the subject of discussion in Dyer’s Reports 
(197), and the result was that it was annulled 
and revoked in 6 Elizabeth as insuificient 
and not good, because Robert Blagge hod 
no legal estate at the time of its date, nor 
at any other time after he was constituted 
a baron. He is stated in the case to have 
been in possession of bis place on the bench 
in 1623-4. Ho died in London, and was 
buried in St. Bartholomew’s. 

He was the son of Stephen Blagge, of an 
ancient family in Sufiblk, and /dice his 
wife. He afterwards established himself at 
Broke Montagu in Somersetshire ; andby his 
marriage with Katherine, sole daughter of 
Thomas Bnme, or Brown, he became pos- 
sessed of Horseman’s Place in Hartford, 
and of considerable property in the county 
of Kent, which descended to his sons Robert 
and the above Bamaby. His second wife, 
Mary, daughter of John, Lord Cohham, 
survived him, leaving a son, Sir George, 
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BLA8IOV, Thomas m, was probably 
of Leicestershiref where there is a hamlet 
of that Dame. The custody of the honor 
of Peveiell, in that and two other counties, 
was committed to a Thomas de Blaston in 
the lei^ of Edward 1. ; and he may have 
been £e father of the baron of the Exche- 
quer. The latter is first mentioned in 3 
Edward UI., when, under the title of ^ cle- 
ricusregis,’ he was constituted the king’s 
chamberhun in Chester. He was raised to 
the Exchequer bench on November 2, 1332. 
€ Edward 111. A new patent was grantea 
to him on January 20, 1341, when the king 
had weeded the court, on his return from 
Toumay, of those whom he considered to 
have failed in their duty. He held the 
rectory of Solihull, in Warwickshire. {Alib. 
Mot, Orig, i. 30, ii. 17; Mot, Marl, ii. 105; 
Cal Inquis, p. m. ii. 85.) 

BLEVCOWE, John, was bom in 1642 
qn the manor of Marston St. Lawrence, on 
the Oxford border of Northamptonshire, 
which was granted in the reign of 
Henry VI. to Thomas Blencowe, whose 
family origimdly came from a place of that 
name in Cumberland. He was the eldest 
son of Thomas Blencowe, by his wife Anne, 
the daughter of the Bev. I)r. Francis 
Savage, of Hippie in Worcestershire. He 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
admitted a student at the Inner Temple in 
1063, called to the bar in 1673, and elected 
a bencher in 1687. Raised to the degree of 
the coif in 1689, he was elected member for 
Brackley in 1690. Though not a pro- 
minent debater, he was a firm supporter of 
tlie government. To his momago with 
Anne, the daughter of Dr. John Wallis, 
ihoit^lebrated Savilian professor of geo- 
metry and ^ custos archivorum ’ of Oxford, 
and the great decipherer of his day, he 
probably owed in some measure his ad- 
vancement to the bench. When the pro- 
fessor was offered the deanery of Hereford 
in 1692 he declined the advancement, but 
in his letter of refusal he intimated that a 
favour to his son-in-law would be more 
acceptable to him. ‘I have,’ ho said, *a 
eon-in-law, Mr. Seijeant Blencowe, of the 
Inner Temple, a member of the House o 
Commons, an able lawyer and not inferioi 
to many of those on the bench, of a good 
life and great integrity, cordial to the 
ffovemment and serviceable in it.’ (Baker's 
Northamptomhirey 639-646.) 

It was not, however, till four years after- 
wards that, in September 1606, the seneanl 
was constituted a baron of the Exchequer, 
but in Michaelmas Term of the following 
year he was further promoted to the Court 
of Common Pleas and knighted. He sat in 
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bat court for the next five-and-twenty 
years, tho^h several memorialists of the 
judge, as Baker, Noble, and others, have 
represented him as having been removed to> 
the Queen’s Bendi, for the whole of Queen* 
Anne’s reign, from 1702 to 1714. Luttrell* 
(v. 183) records that in the beginning of 
ner rei^ such removal was inte^ed ; but 
It is clear from Lord Raymond’s Reporta 
'769, 1317) that he was then re-appomted 
bo the Common Pleas, and that he was still 
in that court at the end of it, and he is 
never mentioned as acting in ^e Queen’s 
Bench. On the accession of Geor^ I. he 
was replaced in the same seat, and m 171$ 
he concurred with most of the other judges 
in favour of the king’s prerogative over the 
marriage and education of the royal family. 
On June 22, 1722, being then eighty years 
of age, he obtained permission to resign,, 
and a pension was granted to him for the 
remainder of his life, which terminated on 
May 6, 1726. He was buried at Brackley, 
where there is a monument to his memoiy. 

Sir John is represented as an honest, 
plain, blunt man, with no brilliancy of 
genius nor any extraordinaiy attainments, 
lie outlived his faculties, and conceived 
that he had discovered the longitude. A 
story is told of him that once he ordered 
his servant to lay him out, insisting that he 
was dead. Indulging his whim, the trusty 
fellow laid him on the carpet, and after 
some time came to him and observed that 
he thought his honour was coming to life 
again, to which the old judge, tired of his 
position, assented. A proof of his consi- 
derate kindness of heart appeal's in another 
anecdote. Lady Blencowe liaving suggested 
to him to pension off a hewer of stones who 
was so old that he spoiled the work he was 
employed on, he replied, *No,*no, let him 
spil on; he enjoys a pleasure in thinking 
tW he earns his bread at fourscore years 
and ten, but if you turn him off he will 
die of grief.’ 

He left a numerous family. His third 
son William was taught the mystery of 
deciphering by his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Wallis, and was employed to give evi- 
dence of the letters written in cipher which 
were produced on the proceeifing agmnst 
Bishop Atterbury. He was the first person 
to whom a salary was granted as decipherer 
to the government, nis idlowance being 
2001 a year. The judge’s second daughter 
became the wife of Chief Baron Frobyn. 
The estate of Marston St. Lavmnce remains 
in the possession of Sir John’s lineal de- 
scendant. (NoWs Granger y ii. 180 ; Nichok'i 
Lit. AnecaoteSf ix. 273.) 

BLOCSXET, John de. The parish oi 
this name in Worcestershire was probablj^ 
the native place of John de Bloduey, who 
endowed the chantry of &e church of St. 
Mary there with some of ^ lands in 80 
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.Edward III. and aabse^ent yearn. He 
waa an auditor of the Exchequer in 44 
Edward HI., with a salaiy of 104 a year ; 
and he at the same time received an a^ual 
pension of twenty marks for certain good ser- 
vices he had performed to the kbg and the 
late queen Philippa; besides whi& he had 
a grant of the custody of the manor of Ex- i 
hulne in Warwickshire during the minority 
of the heir. Like most of the other officers, 
he was in holy orders. He was raised to 
the bench as a baron of the Exchequer in 
47 Edward III., and so continued ull the 
last year of the king’s reign. (CW. InquU. 
p. m. ii. 184, 263, 352 ; Usue RoU, 40, 02 ; 
Ahh, Rat. Orig. ii. 310; Cat. Rot Pat 
180.) 

BLOET, Robert (Bisnop of LiNCOLx),ia 
stated by both Risdon (67) and Prince (84) 
to have belonged to a family of that name 
which held the lordship of Ragland, and 
which for many generations lived at Hol- 
combe Rogus in the county of Devon, 
where it still nourishes. The name is 
often spelled Bluett. lie is described by 
Pnnee as the second son of Sir Rowland 
Bloet,and great-grandson of William Bloet, 
Earl of Salisbury, of which earldom how- 
ever, before the Conquest, Dugdale gives 
no account But Godwin’s editor, Richard- 
son (283), calls him the brother of Odo, 
Bishop of Bfweux, quoting Claud. A. 8, f. 
118, MSS. Hutton, and referring in cor- 
roboration to his grant of the manor of 
Charleton to the priory of Bermondsey, 
wherein he says, ^ quod pro salute animm 
Dom. mei Willelmi Regis, et fratris niei 
Bajocons. Episcopi, &c., confirinavi Mo- 
nachis de Bermondsey Cherletonam,’ &c. 
But this charter is of very doubtful au- I 
tlienticity ; and with all these contradictory ' 
accounts, his birth, his lineage, and even 
his country, must remain in obscurity. 

It seems very probable that he was the 
Bloet who is mentioned as accompanying 
William Rufus to England upon the death 
of the Conqueror. (IJvgard, ii. 76.) The 
name of Robert Bloet, without any addi- 
tion, appears as the witness to one of Wil- 
liam’s charters to the monastery of Durham, 
granted in 1088 or 1089 ; and the signature 
*Rodberto Dispensatore ’ is attached to 
another to Chichester Cathedral, which 
was probably granted about the same time, 
and may perhaps be his. 

He was appointed chancellor before July 
or August 10^, a charter to the cathedral 
of Lincoln of that date bearing his attes- 
tation; another to Salisbury, dated in 1191, 
•and several without date (Momst. i. 174, 
541, ii. 266, vi. 1167, 1177, 1271,1296), but 
no doubt granted about the same time, re- 
cord his name as chancellor ; but no instance 
occurs of his signature as chancellor after 
be was raised to the bishopric of Lincoln, 
^n his elevation to that see he was com- 
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pelled to My a large sum, Tamug, accord- 
ing to diffirent authors, from 6004 to 60004, 
as the price of his advancement, or, perhaps, 
for exemptinff the see from the junsdictLon 
of the Archbishop of York. 

He was consecrated by Ardibishop Loii- 
franc in 1093, and no doubt then resigned 
the Great SeaL 

That he exercised conriderable influence, 
not only over King William, but over bis 
successor King llenry also, all writers 
agree ; but it £>68 not appear that he held 
any official character under William after 
he retired from the chancellorship. 

Neither Spelman nor Dugdale mtroduoM 
him in their list of chief justiciaries under 
Henry L, but Henry of Huntingdon, who 
was one of bis archdeacons, and had lived 
long in bis family, expressly states that he 
was ‘justitiarius totius Aiiglias,’ What- 
ever aoubt may be felt with regard to this 
author’s attribution of the title to some 
others, it is impossible entirely to discord 
his authority here, considering the intimacy 
of his connection, and the consequent 
means of knowledge that he had. The 
period wiien he held the office is not men- 
tioned, but he is further described as having 
been twice prosecuted in the last year of 
his life by the Icing’s suggestion, and as 
having been lined so severefy as to produce 
the lamentation that he was now compelled 
to dress those about him in woollen, who 
had formerly been clothed in rich garments. 
Even to the last, however, the king pre- 
tended kindness towards him; but when 
some royal flatteries were reported to him, 
he exclaimed with a sigh, * He praises no 
one whom ho does not mean to destroy.’ 
He was in tlio king’s company at Wood- 
stock on the occasion of a royal hunt, when 
he was struck with apoplexy, and, falling 
off his horse, was carried to his bed, and 
died on January 10, 1123, His bowels 
were buried at Eynsbam in Oxfordshire, a 
monastery which he had restored, and nis 
body was deposited at Lincoln. 

Ho bad an illegitimate son named Simon, 
bom to him when he was chancellor, whom 
he appointed, while yet in his nonage, dean 
of h» church. Though this does not speak 
well of his morals, the character given nim 
by his contemporaries in other respects is 
much in his favour, Henry of Huntingdon 
describes him as mild and humble, a raiser 
of many, a depressor of none, the orphan’s 
father, and the delight of his family ; and 
Matthew Paris testifies to the beauty of 
his person, and the sweetness and aifability 
of his manners and conversation. (Angt 
Sac. ii. 694 ; Wendover, ii. 41, &c. ; Turtier's 
Engl. i. 167 ; DanieFs, 68.) 

BLBNDEVIL, Ranulph (Earl op Ches- 
ter), sumamed Blundevil (or,, as Dugdale 
says, Blaiidevil, from the town where he 
was bom, then called Album Monasterium, 
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now* OBwestrr). was the son of Hugh Oyve- 
lioc, Earl of UneBter, and Bertra, daughter 
of the Earl of Evreux. He succeeded to 
the title in 1181. While Kmg Richard 
was in the Holy Land he resisted Prince 
John’s attempts to obtain the TOTemment, 
and distinguished himself in the sieges of 
the castles of Marlborough and Nottingham, 
held hj the prince’s adherents. 

In 1193 his name appears as one of the 
justiciers before whom a fine was levied; 
but there is no other trace of his having 
acted in a judiciid cavity. 

Ho lovafly assisted Ring John throughout 
the troubles of his reign, and was equally 
conspicuous in securing the throne to his 
son Henry HI. As soon as the rebels were 
defeated, and the kingdom was at rest, he 
departed for the Holy Land, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Hamietta. After his 
return in 1220 the activity of his disposi- 
tion was frequently displayed, sometimes 
in opposition to the king, but more fre- 
quently in his support. He died in Oc- 
tober 1231. having presided over the 
• county of Cnester above fifty years. 

Ilis first wife was Constance, daughter 
and heir of Conan, Earl of Brittany, and 
widow of Geoffrey, the son of King 
Henry II. Being divorced from her, < by 
reason that King John haunted her roni- 
pany,’ he then married Clemencia, daughter 
of Ralph de Feugers, and widow of Alan 
Diiiant. He left no issue by either of 
them. 

BLTTE, John (Bishop of Salisbury), 
was son of William Blyth, of IJjTorton in Der- 
byshire, by a sister of Archbishop Rotheram. 
lie and his brother Geoffrey were sent to 
the university of Cambridge, where each of 
them successively became master of King’s 
Hall, e^h also being eventually raised to 
the^ episcopal bench — John as Bishop of 
Salisbuiy, on December 22, 1493; and 
Geofirey as Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, on December 20, 1603. 

At the time of his elevation to the pre- 
lacy John Blyth was archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, to which he had been admitted on 
October 8, 14^. He was also master of 
the Rolls, haying been appointed on May 
6, 1402. This office he resigned on Fe- 
bruary 13, 1494,^ a few days before his con- 
secra^on ; and in the same year he was 
elected chancellor of the university in which 
he WM educated. He enjoyed his honours 
1 about August 23, 

14Wy. His remains were deposited in a 
hwdsome tomb ^hind the high altar in 

BOBI, Httoh bb, was sheriflF of Tork- 
^ Hugh Baidolph from 4 to 6 
Bionard L) and wm one of the five justices 
itb^t who set the tallage in Lmednshire 
in the eighth year of that leign, 1196-7. i 
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(Jfadox, i. 704.) For the first fiiur years 
of John's reign he acted as a jnaticier as 
well at Westoinster as on the circuit. 

In 2 John he was associated with Hugh 
de Wells in the custody of the bishopric of 
Lincoln during its vacancy (Hof. Chart. 
99) ; and in the next year he accounted 
for the rents of Baldwin Wace’s lands, then 
in the king’s hands. {Rot. CmctU. 193.) 
The ^Rotulus de Oblatis’ of 2 John (101, 
212, 271) contains an entry of his gift of 
one hunared pounds and a palfrey to the 
king ; and among the fines of 6 John is one 
of two hundred marks paid by him rather 
than trust his son as a hostage ^pro domina 

8UO.’ 

BOCLAKD, Hugh be, was a canon of 
St. Paul’s, and is mentioned by Dugdale 
and Spelman as chief justiciary at the 
commencement of the reign of Henry 1., 
on the authority of that king’s charter of 
Hberties, as cited by Matthew Paris, being^ 
addressed to him in that character. Both 
Roger de Wendover and Matthew Paris 
give two copies of that charter — ^the first 
when it was promulgated by Henry in the 
first year of his reign; and the second when 
it was produced to the barons, 113 years 
afterguards, by Archbishop Langton. The 
fii-st, therefore, would more probably be the 
correct copy, and that is addressed to him 
as sheriff of Hertfordshire, while the latter 
is addressed to him as Justiciarius Anglise. 
The continuation of the address in both is 
'et omnibus fidelihus suis,tam Anglis quam 
Francis, in Hertfordsyre,’ words which 
show that similar copies were sent to each 
county, addressed no doubt to its particular 
sheriff, as this was — according to the 
royal direction at tho time of its grant, 
recorded by both these historians, ^ that a» 
many copies of it were to be made as there 
were counties in England, to be deposited 
in the abbeys of each county as a public 
record.’ A charter by which King Ilenry 
made a grant of land; in Essex to Otho 
‘ aurifahro,’ addressed to Maurice, Bishop 
of London, and Hugo de Bocland, ^ et 
omnibus baronibus suis et fidelihus, Francis 
et Anglis, de Essexffi ’ {N. Fmderaj i. 9), 
affords a corroboration tnat he was at this 
time sheriff of Hertfordshire, inasmuch as 
the two counties of Essex and Hertford 
were then, and for several centuries after- 
wards, united under one sheriff, and the she- 
riffalty was frequently held for many years 
together by the same individual. Many 
charters prove that he was also sheriff or 
portgrave of London, but his position in 
none of them affords the slightest evidence 
that he ever was chief justiciary. That 
he never held that high and responsible 
office is rendered more probable by the 
total silence of the bistonans with regard 
to him, a silence which is wholty unaccount- 
able in reference to an officer whom they 
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ddseribd as the prime minister of the realmi 
and the next to the king in ^gnity, 

BOOIAVD, Hugh he, may have been 
a descendant from the aWe-named Hugh 
de Bocland. The first mention of him is 
in 4 Henxv II., 1158, when he was excused 
from the aonum of Berkshire. In 1160 he 
certified that he held two knights’ fees and 
a half in that county, and was sheriff of it 
from 1170 to 1176. He acted as one of 
the justices itinerant in 1173, to set the 
assize on the kind’s demesnes in Devon- 
shire, and in the lollowing year in his own 
county of Berks, (l^pe It<M, 124 ; Madox, 
I 124, TOlS 

His son William was sherifi* of Corn- 
wall. 

BOCLAND, Geoffket de, appears as 
a justicier from 7 Bichard L, 1195, to 3 
Henry HI., 1218, during which years fines 
were levied before him at Westminster, 
and in 5 Henry HI. he was one of the 
justices itinerant into Hertfordshire. There 
are also several entries on the rolls showing 


About the year 1200 he was appointed 
to the archdeaconry of Norfolk, which ho 
held till he was aclvancod by the king to 
the deanery of St. MartinVle-Grand, a be- 
nefice which he certainly enjoyed in 1216, 
having received grants in the interim of the 
churches of Teuham and Pageham. (Ze 
Neve, 219; Rot Chart 150; IH, 01.) 

If he were the ‘ G. de Bocland’ to whom 
a mandate was directed in 15 .Tohn, com- 
manding him to let the king have, at the 
price any others would give for them, the 
com, pigs, and other chattels at Berkhamp- 
sted which belonged to Geoftrey Fitz-Peter, 
his brother, recently deceased {Rot, Claus, 
i. 139), he was probably a younger brother 
of William do Bocland, who married the 
sister of Geoftrey Fitz-Peter’s first wife, the 
daughter of Geoftrey de Say. As there was 
no other connection between Fitz-Peter 
and Bocland than this marriage, it would 
appear that in those times the title of 
brother was extended by courtesy to the 
brothers of the wife's sister’s husband. 

Geoffrey de Bocland seems to have com- 
mitted himself with the barons in 17 John, 
as time and safe-conduct were granted to 
him to come before the king, which were 
twice afterwards renewed {Rot Fat, 172, 
174 192) ; and in the same year his manor 
ofTacheworth in Hertfordshire was given 
by the king to Nicholas de Jelland. {Rot, 
Claus, i. 257.) 

On the accession of King Henry, how- 
ever, he soon returned to his duty, and was 
restored to his judicial position. He died 
before February 4, 1231, the date of a charter 
to Walter de Kirkham, then dean of St» 
Martin’s. {MaitlawZs Loudon, 767.) 
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BOEVIL Hunphbbt ns (Eabl ov 6xrx- 
pord). Henry de Bohun, the father of 
Humphrey, was Mat-grandson of the after- 
named Milo of Gloucester, the first Earl of 
Hereford, whose eldest daughter, Margery, 
married Hui^hrey de Bohun, the grandson 
of another Humphrev, who accompanied 
the Conqueror into England. Aftw the 
death of Mahell, Earl of Hereford, her last 
surviving brother, her grandson Hen^ de 
Bohun, m 1190, was created Earl of Here- 
ford, and was constable of England. He 
married Matilda, the daughter of Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, Earl of Essex, and died in 4 
Henry III,, 1220, 

Humphrey de Bohun, then succeeding to 
the earldom of Hereford, was, on the death 
of William de jMsiideville, his mother's 
brother, without issue, created in 1237 Earl 
of Essex. 

His life was one career of activity, now 
boldly demanding from the king a redress 
of giievonces, and now sunjporting his 
sovereign in resisting his enemies. lie was 
sheriff of Kent in 23 Henry III. and the 
two following years ; in 34 Henry HI. he 
took the cross and went to the Holy Land ; 
in 37 Henry HI. he was present in West- 
minster Hall when the lormal curse was 
pronounced, with bell, book, and candle, 
against the violators of Magna Charta. In 
41 Henry III. ho had the custody of the 
marches ofjgWales, and it was during the 
time that he held this oflico that his name 
appears, in 1260, as a justice itinerant for 
the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford. In the troubles which shortly 
followed ho joined 8imon de Montfort, 
Eail of Leices&r, and was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Evesham, August 4, 1265. 
His former services, however, availed him 
to obtain a restoration of his lands and 
honours, with additional marks of favour. 
He lived till September 24, 1275, 3 Edward 
I., and was buried in the abbey of Lan- 
thony. He founded the church of Augus- 
tine Friars in Broad Street, in the city of 
London. 

He married first, Maud, daughter of the 
Earl of Ewo, by whom^ he hod^ a son 
Humphrey, who died during his lifetime, 
leaving a son, also Humphrey, whosucceeded 
to the earldoms of Hereford and Essex. 
Ills second wife was called Maud de Avene- 
bury, by whom he had a son, John de 
Bohun, lord of Haresfield. 

BOLBBEC, Hugh he, was the son of 
Walter de Bolebec, a great baron in North- 
umberland, by his wife Margaret, one of 
the sisters and co-heirs of Bichard de 
Montfichet. He was a frequent attendant 
on the coiut, witnessing several charters, 
assisting his sovereign, King John, in his 
contentions with the bturons, and receiving 
his reward from the lands of their adherents. 
In 4 Henry HI. the county of Northum- 
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berland was placed under his cbiuve 
ClauB, i. 421), and he was agdn sheriff of 
it in 20 Hennr IIL, when he held it for 
ten years. Tnough placed at the head of 
the justices itinerant for the liberties of 
Durham in . 1228, he does not seem to have 
had any subsequent judicial appointment 
till 1202, when he was named as one of the 
j^ustices itinerant for pleas of the forest, 
lie died in October in that year, leaving 
bis wife Thegjhania surviving. By her he 
had a son Hugh, who died unmarried 
during his father’s life, and four daughters, 
who succeeded to his property. (12ot. 
Chart 179, 220; Rot. Claus, i. 246, 814; 
Excerpt, e Rot Fin. ii. 385-803 ; Rarofmge^ 
i. 462.) 

BOLINOBBOXS, Earl of. See 0. St. 
John. 

BOLINOBBOKE, Nicholas he, judging 
from his name, belonged to the county 
of Lincoln. In 4 Edward II. he was the 
last of three judges of assize sent into that 
county and live others, and in the tenth 
year was named in a special commission to 
toy some rioters in Lincoln. In 12 & 13 
Edward II. he was commanded to cause 
all proceedings before him as a judge of 
assize to be estreated into the Exchequer. 

He certified as one of the lords of the 
township of Gargrave in Yorkshire. {Farl. 
WritSf ii. p. ii. 5(J1.) 

BOLLANB, William, was the eldest son 
of a London merchant of the same names, 
and was bom in 1772. He was sent for his 
education to Dr. Valpy’s school at Reading, 
tiien noted for producing scholars of high 
literaiy attainment While there ho was 
a great favourite witli Iiis master, and wrote 
several prologues and epilogues for the 
annual aramatic performances for which 
th& school was renowned. He thence pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Combriuge, 
where he formed a life-long intimacy with 
.John Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndliurst, 
and took his degrees with him in 1794 and 
1706. In the latter and two following 
years he gained the Seatonian prize for his 
poems on ‘ The Epiphany,’ ‘ Miracles,’ and 
‘ St. Taul nt Athens ; ’ and subsequently 
evinced considerable poetic powers in se- 
veral pieces of great elegance. But soon his 
devotion to Astrsea compelled him to desert 
the Muses. lie entered her (Inner) Temple, 
and placed himself under her priest George 
ITolroyd, and, after some initiation into the 
mysteries, was permitted to join in the 
mmistrations. 

To descend from these altitudes, ho was 
called to the bar on April 24, 1801, having 
previously acted for some time as a specim 
pleader. He joined the Home Circuit, 
practising at the usual sessions attached to 
it, but principally at the Old Bmley, and 
in 1804 he became one of the four dty 
pleaders. In all of these he commanded a 
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large share of business and acquired eo good 
a reputation that in 1816 he was selected 
to join Mr. Holi^d in a commission to 
Jersey to enquire into the existence of cer- 
tdn ‘doleances’ complained of by the in- 
habitants. In 1817 ne was made recorder 
of Reading, the place of his pupila^ ; and 
in 1822, when, from the respect he had ob- 
tained as senior cif^ pleader, hew;ould cer- 
tainly in ordinary times have been elected 
common seneant of London, he was, from 
the political excitement arising from the 
trial of Queen Caroline, defeated by a small 
majority in favour of Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice) Denman, who had acted as 
one of her majesty’s advocates. 

After eight-and-twenty years’ labour at 
the bar, be was called to the bench of the 
Exchequer on November 16, 1829. The 
nature of his business had not led him to 
that abstruse learning which is so necessary 
for a judge, except in regard to criming 
law, with which he was intimately con- 
versant. But, gifted with good sense and 
discriminative judgment, lie fulfilled his 
duties with great discretion. He occupied 
the judicial seat for nearly ten years, when 
disorders and infirmities obliged him to 
resign in January 1830, after which he lived 
little more than a year, his death taking 
place on IVlay 14, 1840. 

He was one of the most popular men of 
his time. His eminently handsome and 
benevolent countenance made the first fa- 
vourable impression, which his pleasantry, 
cordiality, and kind disposition more than 
confirmed, lie had a mania for old English 
litemture, and everything which was ancient 
and rare. The Roxburgh Club originated 
at a dinner party given by him, and he fur- 
nished the first* book circulated among his 
associates, being a reprint of Lord Surrey’s 
version of the second book of the ^neid, 
the first specimen of blank verse in our lan- 
guage. He figures as Hortensius in Dr. 
Dibdin’s * Bibliomania; ’ and his curious col- 
lection of books, pictures, and coins sold 
after his deatli for mure than 8000/. 

He married in 1810 his cousin Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of .Tobn Bolland, Esq., 
of Olapham, and left several children. 

BOLLING, William, was appointed 
third baron of the Exchequer on October 
11, 1601, 17 Henry VII., and was continued 
in his place for the first four years in the 
following reign. He was in the commis- 
sion of the peace for Essex and Kent. (Co/. 
St Papers [1600], 60, 101.) He was one 
of the ancients of the Middle Temple who 
were present when three members of that 
society were c^led seijeants in November 
1608, thus plainly showing that barons at 
that time sat on the bench who, not being 
of the degree of the coif, still remained in 
the society in which they had been brought 
upi (Lttgdale'a Orig. 113.) 
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BOITQVSB, WiLLlAH, or BOVCOVB, 
'yras empbj^ in 12^ and 1250 on mia- 
aiona to the pope xelatiTe to the election of 
Prince Edmund to the crown of Sic^, and 
upon the peace with the Kinff of franco. 
In the letter of credence on the latter occa- 
^aion he is called ^milite et mariscallo reffia.’ 
i. 837, 386.^ In 46 Henry III., 
L262, a salary of 40/. was granted to four 
^ ustices of the bench, of whom he is the 
ast named ; and in that and the next year 
le acted as a justice itinerant. The fines 
in which his name appears do not occur 
■beyond Easter 1265. 

BOOTH, Lavrcnce (ARcnnisnop of 
York), to use the words of Dugdale 
ror^e, ii. 481), was of * a very antient and 
knightly family,’ possessing property in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. From the reign 
of Edward I. there were five generations 
before John Booth, or Bouth, of Barton, 
who by two wives had twelve children — 
two of whom, William and this Laurence, 
became Archbishops of York ; one, John, 
Bishop of Exeter ; the son of another was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Delamere, 
and afterwards created Earl of Warrington; 
and the daughter of another of the twelve 
children married Italph Nevill, the third 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

Laurence was the youngest son, and the 
only child of the second wife, Miiiido, 
daughter of Sir John Savage, of Clifton, 
or Kock-Savnge, in (.Cheshire. He pursued 
his studies at Cambridge, becoming master 
of Pembroke Hall in 1450, and afterwards 
chancellor of the university. Ecclesiastical 

I n’cfcrments flowed quickly upon him. 
?rom the rectory of Cottenham in Cam- 
bridgeshire he was successively advanced 
to the provostship of Beverley in 145.‘1 ; 
canonries in York and Lichfield ; the arch- 
deaconry of iliehmond in 1454; the deanery 
of St. Paul’s in 1450 ; and the bishopric of 
Durham, by papal bull, on September 15, 
1457. (Monast. vi. 1307; ZeNcucJ) 
Although Fuller describes him as 'neither 
for York or Lancaster, but England,’ there 
is no doubt that until the Lancastrians 
were deprived of all hope ho was zealously 
attached to their interest and employed 
in their service. In 1454 he was Queen 
Margaret’s chancellor, and keeper of King 
Henry’s privy seal. The battle of Towton 
in the following year sealed the fate of his 
party ; but that he had not made himself 
obnoxious in his adherence to his royal 
master is apparent from the fact that he was 
not only not included in the act of attainder 
then passed by the conqueror in 1461, but 
that by the same statute his right to for- 
feitures within the palatinate was expressly 
excepted in Iris favour. Within a short 
period, however, he had incurred the king’s 
oispleasure for some offence which is not 
xecorded. His temporalities were seiz^ 
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into the king’s hands on December 28, 1462, 
and were not restored to him till April 17, 
1464, when he had so far reinstated nimMlf 
in the royal favour that all grants to him 
were excepted from the act of resumption 
passed in the parliament of that year. 

Par/. V. 310.) From this time tUl the 
second imprisonment and death of Henry 
YL, in May 1471, beseems to have been 
convinced of the inutility of further resist- 
ance, as in the following July^ he united in 
the oath by which lildward. Prince of Wales, 
was accepted as heir to the crown, and he 
took his place as a trier of petitions in the 
next parliament. {Ibid. vi. 3, 234.) 

He was so confirmed in King Edward’s 
confidence as to be selected for his chan- 
cellor on .July 27, 1473, and retained the 
office till February 1476. We may pre- 
sume that Ills removal from it was occa- 
sioned by no dislike of the king, inasmuch 
as within ten days of the death of Arch- 
bishop Neville, in Juno 1470, the temporali- 
ties of the see of York were placed in his 
custody, and lie was translated to that pro- 
vince on the Ist of the following September, 
lie presided as primate less than four years, 
dying at Southwell on May 10, 1480. His 
remains were deposited in the collegiate 
church bv the side of his brother, Arch- 
bishop William Booth, who had been in- 
terred there sixteen years before. {Godwin, 
607, 752; Ant/l. Sac. i. 777 ; SuHeds Dur- 
ham^ i. lix.) 

BOBEHAM, HAKVF.Y BE, was of a family 
which took its name from the villa^ so 
culled in Essex. He was an ofiicer of the 
Exchequer, and also belonged to the eccle- 
siastical profession, being a canon of St. 
Paul’s. In 40 Henry III., 1204, fines 
were levied before him from November 
I till the following Easter. Diigdalo {Ortff. 
21, 42) accordingly introduces him at that 
time among the justices of the Conimon 
Pleas, but he does not appear to have acted 
afterwards in that character. lie is, how- 
ever, recorded as a baron of the li^xchequer 
in 1 Edward I., and probably continued so 
till his death in the fifth year of that reign. 
{Mado.c^ ii. 28,320; Val, Inqtds, p. m. i. 02.) 

BOSANQUET, JoiiN BERNARD. The 
I family of Bosanquet left France on the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1686, 
and settled in England, where several of 
its members fioiinshed among the most 
eminent merchants of London. The judge’s 
pandfatber, Samuel Bosanquet, became 
lord of the manor of Low Hall in the county 
of Essex, and resided in Forest House, in 
Waltham Forest; and his father,* also 
Samuel, who added to the property the 
estote of Dingestow Court in Monmouth- 
shire, was sheriff of the former county in 
1770, and governor of the Bank of England 
in 1792. The judge was the youngest of 
three sons, the i^ue of his marriage wi^ 
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Eleanor, dangjiter of Henry Lannoy Hunter, 
SW-r of Beechill in the county of Berks. 
He was bom at Forest House on Majr 2, 
1773 ; and, after passing some years at Eton 
College, he completed his education at 
Christchurch, Oxford. Being called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1800, he Joined the 
Home Circuit, and attended the Essex ses- 
sions, of which his father was the chairman ; 
but three years before his call he had com- 
menced his legal career as a reporter of 
decisions in the Common Pleas, Exchequer 
Chamber, and House of Lords, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. (afterwards Sir Christopher) 
Puller. Of these reports there were two 
series, one from 1707 to 1804, and the other 
from 1804 to 1807. After a steady progress 
for seven years more, he was selected as 
counsel both for the East India Company 
and the Bank of England. 

The extensive business in which ho was 
thus engaged compelled him to quit the 
circuit ; and taking the coif in Michaelmas 
Term 1814, he became from that time well 
known to the public in the numerous bank 
prosecutions which the then frequent for- 
geries of one-pound notes rendered necessary, 
and which he conducted with great discre- 
tion and effect for a period of thirteen years. 
In 1824 he was offered the chief justiceship 
of Bengal, but declined it ; and in 1827 he 
becamo king’s sorjeant. 

He was appointed a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas on Fehruary 1, 18.‘K), and 
was thereupon knighted. The ability and 
impartiality with which he exercised his 
important functions may he estimated by 
his being chosen one of the lords commis- 
sionei's of the Great Seal, in conjunction 
with Sir C. C. Pepys and Sir Jjancelot Shad- 
well, which they held from April 23, 18.35, 
to Januaxy 10, 1830, after which date Sir 
John sat in the Common Pleas for six years 
more, when the failure of his health com- 
pelled him to resign in Hilary Term 1842. 

His appointment as head of the Com- 
mission for the Improvement of the Pme- 
tice and Proceedings of the Common Law 
Courts, and his selection as arbitrator be- 
tween the Crown and the Duke of Athol, 
to lix the amount of the unsettled claims 
of the latter after he had resigned the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Man, are a suffi- 
cient proof of the high estimation in which 
be stood. 

In other respects his reputation was 
equally established. He published without 
his name a ^ Letter of a Layman ^ on the 
connection of the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, emoodying in a small 
compass a great amount of research. He 
was a veiy considerable linguist, of accu- 
rate and various learning, and particularly 
fond of scientific enquines. In these pur- 
suits he occupied the sue years which he 
lived after his retirement. He died on 
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September 26, 1847, and was buried at 
Llantillio^rossenny, Monmouthshire, in 
the vault of the family of his wife, Maiy 
Anne, daughter of Richard Lewis, Esq., of 
that place. A monument to his memory 
is erected in the church of his own pariah 
of Dingestow. 

B08CEHALL, WiLLiASt BE. If Dugdalo 
bad not inserted his name among the 
justices itinerant, it would not have been 
introduced here ; because he never appears 
to have acted in that capacity, except for 
pleas of the forest in the northern counties 
in 54 Henry lU., 1270; the more especially 
as nothing has been ascertained relative to* 
him. 

B08C0, JonK BE, was an advocate who 
was employed in 18 Edward I. to plead on 
the part of the king. (Ahh, Tlac, 284.) On 
the appointment of the eight justices of 
assize in 21 Edward L, 1293, he was 
selected os one of them. In the same year 
he claimed, with his brothers-in-law, the 
manors of Tolcshunt, Tregoz, and Bluntes- 
halo in Essex, ns son of Lucy, one of the 
four sisters of Nicholas do Tregoz. {Rot. 
Pari. i. 92.) He was summoned among 
the judges to parliament in the 23rd and 
25th years of th.it reign ; but his career 
seems to have tenu! tinted disgracefully, as 
he was convicted in (5 Edward II. of abs- 
tracting a king’s writ, and substituting a 
false one in its place. {Pari. TFrils. i. 29, 
62 ; Abb. Plac. 31(5.) 

BOTELEB, Alexanbek le, or.PIKCEBKA. 
The history of the peerage shows several 
baronies which were held by individuals 
who were called by this name, from the 
office they filled in the families of royal and 
noble persons. The butler of the great Earl 
of Leicester, in the first Henry’s reign, was 
the founder of the now extinct baronies of 
Oversley and Wenimo, and the ancestor of 
the baron of Sudley ; and from the butler 
of the Earl of Chester in the reign of 
Henry II, the barony of Warrington was 
derived. In the present Duke of Norfolk 
the blood of William de Albini, the pincerna 
or butler of King Henry I., continues to 
flow; and five titles in the English and 
Irish peerage, commencing with the Marq uis 
of Ormond, owe their origin to Theobald le 
Boteler, the chief butler of Ireland under 
Henry II. 

In what family Alexander le Boteler 
held that office does not appear, nor does 
Madox give anv further information con- 
cerning him t&an that he, with Ralph 
Fitz-Stephen the sheriff, and Philip Fitz- 
Emise,^ were the Justices errant to make 
the assize of the kmg’s demesnes in Glou- 
cestershire in 20 Heniy II., 1174, to which it 
appears by the record they were appointed 
by a writ of Richard de Luci, the chief 
justiciary. (Madox, i. 123.) 

BOTELEB, Nicholas le, or FINCEBKA^ 
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lield land in Eilby in Norfolk, and daimed 
the right of presentation to the *church 
there, which was decided against him in 
2 John. (^. Bac. 31.) In 17 John he 
forfeited his possessions for his adherence 
to the barons, but they were restor^ to 
hm on the accession of Henry III. In the 
ninth year of that reign he was added to 
the list of justices itinerant for the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. (Jiat, Claua, i. 334, 
ii. 77.) 

BOTELEB, John. This judge may be 
presumed to derive his name &om the office 
which he originally tilled in Lincoln’s Inn. 
In the Black Book of that society he is 
described as being admitted a member of it 
in 8 Edward IV., 1408, because ^ bene et 
hdeliter se gessit in officio pincemae’ — a 
]^ractice of which another instance will be 
found in the life of Judge More. He 
became reader in autumn 148:?, and read a 
second time in Lent 1488. 

In 9 Henry VIL, 1404, he was called to 
the degree of the coif with Humphrey 
Comngsby and several others, who held 
their feast at Ely House on November 16, 
1494, which is the hrst recorded instance 
of this solemnity being honoured with the 
presence of the king and queen. 

His elevation to the bench of the Common 
Pleas took place on April 20, 1508, just a 
year before the king’s death ; and receiving 
a new patent from Henry VIII., lie con- 
tinued in the exercise of his judicial duties 
for the next nine years. 

BOTETOURT, John de, was appointed 
one of the justices of trailbaston in 33 
Edward I., 1305, and in tJie same ^ear re- 
ceived his first suniinons to parliament, and 
was sent to treat with the Scots on the 
affairs of that kingdom. Hugdale states 
nothing of his origin, but mentions his 
^pointment as governor of St. Briavers 
Cfastle in Gloucestershire, and ns warden 
of the Forest of Dene in 19 Edward I. 
IVo years afterwards he was a justice of 
gaol delivery in the counties of Warwick 
ari Leicester; and in 22 Edward I., being 
then admiral of the king’s ileet, he was 
summoned to servo in Gascony, and was in 
the expedition there in the twenty-fourth 
year, during which period various sums of 
money were paid to him on the king’s 
account. (Hot, Pari. 95-478, ii. 432 ; N. 
Faderaf i. 970.) In the following years ho 
accompanied the king in his Scottish wars, 
and was present in June 1300 at the siege 
of Carlaverock, the metrical chronicler of 
which describes him as ^ light of heart and 
doing ^od to all’ (Ntcolads Siege^ 32, 
202.) He was a pari;y to the barons’ letter 
to toe pontiff in 29 Edward I., in which he 
is styled Gord of Mendlesham’ in Suffolk. 
Two years afterwards he was nominated toe 
king’s lieutenaniin Cumberland, Westmore- 
land; &c., and in 33 Edward L be was as- 
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rigned with two others to hear and deter- 
Dune certain tram^asions committed at. 
Bristol. (Pari mita, i. 308; Rot. ParL 
1 188.) 

Under Edward II. he was equally dis- 
ringuished, being appointed one of toe peers- 
to regulate toe royal household, and after- 
wards to treat with the Earl of Lancaster.. 
He was again admiral of toe king’s fleet 
and governor of toe castles of St. Briavel 
and Framlingbam ; be also served agam 
against the Scots^ besides being engaged in 
several commissions of a civil eban^ter. 
He died in 18 Edward II. (Cal, Inquia, p. 
m. i. 319), leaving, by his wife Matilda 
(toe daughter of Beatrice de Beauchamp, 
widow of William de Beauchamp), several 
children. The barony, after many abey- 
ances, is now held by the Duke of Beau- 
fort. 

BOUDOH, William de, of a Northamp- 
tonshire family, was appointed second 
baron of the Exchequer on February 4, 
1327, a few days after the commencement 
of the reign of Edward III.; but, as there 
is no subsequent entry whatever concern- 
ing him, he probably died within a few 
months, Robert de Nottingham succeeding 
him as second baron on October 15 follow- 
ing. (Pari, JVrits, ii. p. ii. 527.) 

BOURCHIER, or B0US8ER, John DE, 
whoso name underwent several variations, 
but at last settled down to Bourchicr, is 
iirat mentioned as one of toe attorneys of 
the Earl of Oxford, to appear in his place 
at too parliament held in May, 34 Edward 

I. , 1306. (Pari, 7V?its, i. 106.) He was 
ono of too justices of assize in tne counties 
of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex in 8 Edward. 

II. (Pot, Pari. i. 449), and was named iu 
several other judicial commissions from 
that time till May 31, 1321, in the four- 
teeuth year, when he was coilstituted a 
judge of the Common Pleas. In this court 
he continued to act for the remainder of 
that reign ; but some short delay seems to 
have taken place in his re-appomtment on 
the accession of Edward HI., nis patent not 
being dated till ^larch 24, 1327, two months 
afterwards, while those to his brethren 
were immediately granted. 

He was the son of Robert de Bousser 
and Emma, his wife ; and by his own mar- 
riage with Helen, the daughter and heiress- 
of Walter de Colchester, became possessed 
of Stansted in Halsted, and other manors 
in Essex. The last fine levied before him 
was dated on the morrow of toe Ascension; 
3 Edward 111., 1329. Dying soon after, ho 
left two sons, Robert and John, toe former 
of whom is the under-mentioned chancellor.. 

He was toe head of a curious commissioii 
in 19 Edward II. to hear and determine a 
charge made by toe Bishop and Dean and 
Chapter of London against certain persona 
for taking and carrying away a great fish^ 
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■*quifdicitnr eete,’ found on ihdr manor of 
Walton, the prosecutora alleging that King 
JSeniy III. had, by his charter, 
them ^totum crassum piscem ’ which should 
be taken on their land, * except the tongue, 
which the said king retained to himself.’ 
<3r. ii. 019.) 

B017BCEISB, or BOUSSSB, Bobebt be, 
.the eldest son of the above-mentioned John 
de Bousser, began his career in 17 Edward II. 
as a man-at>armB, and was returned in that 
character by the sherifT of Essex, as sum- 
nioned to attend by general proclamation 
(Pari, WriUj ii. p. i. 652) ; and in 2 Ed- 
ward III., before his father's death, he was 
one of the knights returned to parliament 
for that county, and received tor his at- 
tendance at the rate of four shilling a day. 
(Bjoit, Pari. ii. 441.) 

In July 1334, 8 Edward III., he was 
appointed chief justice of the Kin^s Bench 
in Ireland. (N, Fwdera, ii. 890.) Whe- 
ther he accepted the place, or how long he 
remained in it, does not appear ; but at the 
commencement of Edwarci's claim to the 
csown of France he was engaged, in 1337, 
in the battle of Cndsant, whore Guy, the 
brother' of the Earl of Flanders, was taken 
prisoner I and we next meet with him 
attending at the I’arliameut held in Lent 
1340. (i2o<.P«r/.ii. 113.) 

When the king hurriedly returned from 
Toumay, at the end of November in that 
year, and dismissed Kobert de Stratford, 
the chancellor, he resolved to appoint a lay 
chancellor ; and accordingly selected Robert 
do Bourchier, who was sworn in on Decem- 
ber 14, 1340, with a grant of 600/. a year 
beyond the accustomed fees. ( Cal, Rot, Pat, 
138.) That this appointment was very dis- 
tasteful to all parties is evident from the 
petitions in the next parliament, praying 
that, in consequence of the evils arising from 
bad' counsellors, the king should in future 
make the chancellor, chief justices, and 
other officers in full parliament, and that 
they should there be openly sworn to ob- 
serve the laws. To this the king gave 
what appeared to be a consent, and his an- 
swer was confirmed as a statute. (Rot, Pat, 
ii. 128, 131.) Immediately after the par- 
liament had closed its sittings he revved 
the enactment as improperly forced upon 
him; but ho soon found it expedient to 
part with his military chancellor, who gave 
up the Seal on October 29, 1341, and was 
succeeded by Sir Robert Parninsr. (Rot, 
Clous, 16 Edw. in.) ® 

From this time Bourchier joined the 
Idng’s army, with so large an array that his 
allowance amounted to 401/. 10s He dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Oressi, 
and was engaged as one of the ambassadors 
to treat for the subsequent peace. He was 
aummoned to parliament as a peer from 10 
^ward m. 
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Falliag a sacrifice to the plague that 
raged in 1349, he was buried in Halsted 
Chuxcl^ where his monument^still remains. 

his wife, Margaret, daughter and heir 
of Sir Thomas de Preyers, he had three 
sons — ^Robert, John, and William. Two of 
the grandsons of William are the next men- 
tioned as entrusted with the Great Seal, in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

BOURCHIER, Thomas (Archbishop of 
Canterbury), was great-grandson of the 
last-mentioned Sir Robert, through his 
younger son William, whose son, also named 
William, was created Earl of Ewe. in Nor- 
mandy, by Henry V., and married Anne, the 
daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester, sixth son of Edward III., 
and widow of Edmund, Earl of Stafibrd. 
Their eldest son Ileniy was created Earl of 
Essex in 1461; and their second son was 
this Thomas, the future archbishop. 

Soon after his father’s death in 1420 he 
became a student in Nevill’s Inn, at Oxford ; 
in which university he afterwards held the 
office of chancellor from 1434 to 1437. 
His relationship to the royal family had 
already procured him the valuable deanery 
of St. Martin’s, London, to which he was 
admitted in 1433 ; and in November of the 
same year his ‘ ncglinessc of blood,’ as well 
as the desire of the Commons in parliament, 
is urged by the king to the prior and con- 
vent of Worcester as a recommendation for 
his election to fill the vacancy in that see. 
(Rot, Pari, V. 435.) The pope, however, 
appointed Dr. Thomas Brouns ; and it was 
eighteen months before the king succeeded 
in placing Bourchier there, on March 9, 
1435. Even at that time bis profession 
was obliged to be delayed for a month on 
account of bis not being of sufficient age. 
In the same year the monks of Ely, no 
doubt mth the view of gratifying the king, 
chose him as their bishop, on the death of 
Philip Morgan, and the pope confirmed the 
election ; but, for some cause the king re- 
fusing his assent, and the bishop having 
the fear of a praemunire before his eyes, a 
new election became necessaiy, wbicn fell 
on Lewis of Luxemburgb. On the death 
of that prelate, however, in 1443, Bourchier 
was re-elected without royal or papal resis- 
tance, and was translated to Ely on De- 
cember 20. The monkish historian of that 
diocese states that during his ten years’ rule 
he never performed mass in the church hut 
once, on the day of bis installation; and 
that he heavily oppressed the prior and 
other of the brothers by fines, and the 
tenants by imprisonment. (Anal Sac, i. 
671.} 

Eight days after the death of Archhifdiop 
Kempe, on March 22, 1454, tiie council, at 
the request of the Commons, ^for his.grete 
merits^ virtues, and grete blood that he is 
of,’ joined in recommending Bishop Bour- 
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chier to the pope as successor to the primRcj. 

T. 450.) This is the secfond time 
that the Commons are stated to have in- 
terfered in his favour, which, if honestly 
recorded, evidences the popularity of his 
character, and tends to throw some discredit 
on the representation of the monk of Ely. 
He was elected^ on April 22, 1454; and 
having thus attained the highest ecclesias- 
tical ^gnity in the kingdom, he was within 
a year entrusted also with the highest secular 
em||lojment. On the king*s recovery from 
his illness, the Earl of Salishuiy, whom the 
Duke of York hud apnointed chancellor, 
was removed, and Ajrcnbishop Bourchier 
was put in possession of the Great Seid on 
March 7, 1455. (Jlat, Claw. S3 Hen. VI.) 
He retiuned it not cmite eighteen months, 
during which the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists were alternately in power. He 
had not enjoyed his appointment by the 
former much above two months before the 
first battle of St. Albans, on May 22, gave 
the Yorkists again the ascendency. StiU 
the chancellor was not removed, but opened 
the parliament that met in July. Even 
when their power was more firmly esta- 
blished by a renewal of tho king’s illness, 
and the reappointment of the Duke of York 
as protector in November foUowing, the 
archbishop still continued in his place. 
And again when the king, resuming his 
authority, dismissed the protector on Fe- 
bruary 25, 1456, the chancellor was found 
to be as ready to act on that side as he had 
been on the other. ( Rot. Pari. v. 278, 285, 
321.) It is not therefore to bo wondered 
at that Queen Margaret should be dis- 
satisfied with so lukewarm a friend, and 
should seek a more steady adherent to her 
husband’s cause. This will account for 
the removal, otherwise unexplained, of the 
archbishop, and the appointment of Bishop 
Waynflete as chancellor on October 11 in 
that year. 

A temperament so easy could not be ex- 
pected to make much redstance to the 
deposition of his royid patron. Accordingly 
we find him at once reconciling himself to 
the ruling power, and crowning Edward IV. 
on June 29, 1461, and four years after- 
wards entertaining the king and his now 
queen, Elizabeth Woodville, for several 
^ys at Canterbury, on their visit there to 
pay their devotions at Becket’s shrine. By 
that time ho had received the last honour 
he obtained in the Church, having been 
created cardinal^resbyter by the title of 
St. Cyriacus in I^ermis on September 18, 
1464. He was not, however, invested with 
the red hat till May 31, 1472 ; and he is 
first called cardinal in the Bolls of Parlia- 
ment (vi. 3) of November in that year. In 
1475 he was one of the arbitrators between 
Edward and the French king. (Rymer, 
xii. 15-19.) 
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On the death of Edward IV. he was in- 
duced by Bichard, Duke of Gloucester, to 
urge the queen to give up her younger son • 
into the protector^ care, the dder Mng 
already in his charge; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the archbishop’s en- 
deavours were conscientiously made, without 
a suspicion of the tragic fate to wmch both 
were doomed. His coronation of the usu^r 
Bichard III., and of his successful rival 
Hen^ VII., offers a curious exhibition of 
the mcility with which in those pe^oua 
times minds could accommodate themselves 
to political changes; but it savours too 
much of heartlessness and careless indifier- 
ence, or perhaps too much of consideration 
of personal satiety, not to create a degree of 
disgust, which, however, is somewhat tem- 
*per^ by the recollection that the arch- 
oishop had arrived at a period of life when 
feelings are not acute, and the desire of 
peace predominates. He did not survive 
the accession of Henry VII. above six 
months, his death occurring on March 30, 
1486, at the manor of Knole, near Seven- 
oaks. He was buried in the choir of his 
cathedral. 

He has tho reputation of having been a 
learned man, and was' certainly a most cau- 
tious one, guiding himself through the diffi- 
culties of a most troublesome period with in- 
finite discretion. To judge irom a letter in 
the ^Paston Correspondence ’ (i. 94), he did 
not dislike the diversion of the chase. We 
there find him going ^ to hunt and sport at 
Hunsdon.’ His two sees of Worcester and 
Canterbury benefited largely by his libe- 
rality, and to the poor he was a kind friend. 
But his memory is principally respected for 
having been an active instrument in intro- 
ducing the art of printing into England. It 
is related that, having heard of its invention, 
he induced !^ng Henry VI., towards tho 
close of his reign, to send an officer of his 
wardrobe, Bobort Tumour, to Haarlem, 
where John Guthenberg had set up a 
press, he himself supplying a considerable 
part of the expense. Tumour succeeded 
in bringing over Frederic Corsellis, one of 
the compositors, with a fount of types, 
which the archbishop caused to be taxen 
to Oxford, where the first press was ac- 
cordingly, through his means, established 
in, or soon after, the year 1464. \Oodwin, 
129, 268, 466 ; Angl. Sac. i. 63, 637 ; Chal- 
mer*s Biog. Diet.) 

BOUBCHIEB, IIenbt (Eabl of Essex), 
was the elder brother of the last-mentioned 
Thomas, the aichbbhop. The earl held 
the Great Seal after the retirement of the 
chancellor. Bishop Stillington, from June 
23 to July 17, 1473, acting during the 
whole of Trinity Term, and bills in 
Chancery being addressed to him by the 
title of keeper of the Great Seal. 

The father of the earl was William^ 
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Eail of Ewe, in Nomuuidy, eon of_ ffir 
Bobert BourehWs yoiingeat eon, Williein. 
He married Anne of Woodetodc, grand- 
‘daue^ter of Edward IIL, and widow of 
TMmnnd, Earl of Stafford, and had by her 
-fleyeral sons^ one of whom was the arch* 
bishop* 

On Ha father’s death in 1420 he became 
Earl of Ewe, being then about twenty- 
one, and having served under the king in 
Franco for three years previously. He 
succeeded to the barony of Bourchier in 
1435, and for his distinguished services in 
the French wars was created Viscount 
Bourchier In 1446. His marriage with 
Isabel, daughter of Richard, Duke of York, 
naturi^y made him a devoted adherent to 
that party ; and after their success at the 
first battle of St. Albans, in May 1455, be 
was constituted treasurer of England, re- 
taining the office about eighteen months. 
When his nephew, Edward IV., had 
sumed the throne, he was reinstated in it 
for one year, and in the following June 
was advanced to the earldom of Essex. 
He held the treasurership for the third 
time from 1472 till his death, and in 1473 
he was temporarily employed, from June 
23 to July 17, as keeper of the Great 
Seal till Edward had fixed upon r his 
chancellor. He died on April 4, 1483, 
five days before the king, and was buried 
in the abbey of Bylegh, near Maldon, in 
Essex. 

He had many children, the eldest of 
whom, William, died in his lifetime, 
leaving a son, Henry, who succeeded to the 
earldom, which on his death in 1639 bo- 
came extinct. The barony, however, sur- 
vived, and is now supposed to be merged 
in the Marquisate of Townshend. 

BOTTBn, or BTTBNE, William de, was 
appointed to superintend the collection of 
the fifteenth granted in 29 Edward I. in 
the county of Wilts. In the new commis- 
sion assigning justices of the Common Picas, 
issued on September 29, 1309, 3 Edward 
TI., he was one of the two who were added 
to that bench. He seems to have been 
frequently engaged in assizes in the coun- 
try, principally in the western counties. 
One of these occasions, in 10 Edward II., 
was for the trial of persons accused of con- 
spiring to bring a raise appeal of robbery 
against John de Treiagu, with whom it is 
somewhat curious to find that he was in 
the iwme^ year united in a commission to 
enquire into the transgressions alleged 
against the taxors in Devonshire. In 12 
Edward II. he was appointed to perambu- 
late the forests of Devon, and was com- 
manded to cause all proceedings before 
bim, as a justice of assize or otherwise, to 
be brought into the Exchequer to be 
estreated, and in 14 Edward IL, when a 
commisrioQ into Guernsey, Jersey, &c., for 
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the trial of certain offences, which had been 
directed to him and another, but whidi had 
been sunerseded, was, pn the petiition of 
the inhabitants, renewed. (ParL WrU%^ i» 
110, ii. p. ii. 578; 22ot. Pa^. i. 878; Ahh. 
Pot Oriff. i. 239.) 

BOBSSEB. See Bouohibb. 

BOYILL, William, the present lord 
chief lustice of the Common Tleas, is the 
second son of B. Bovil, of Dumsford Lodge, 
Wimbledon. Ho was bom at AUhallows, 
Barking, London, on May 26, 1816, and 
was called to the bar at the Middle Tem- 
ple on January 15, 1841. Joining the 
Home Circuit, he soon acquired an ex- 
tensive practice both there and at West- 
minster. On attaining a silk gown in 1855 
he was elected a bencher of his inn, and 
ultimately its treasurer. He entered par- 
liament in 1857 as representative of Gmld- 
ford, for which he continued member till 
his elevation to the bench. He invariably 
advocated Conservative principles, and was 
selected by Lord Derby as solicitor-gene- 
ral on .Tuly 0, 1866, and was thereupon 
knighted. Within five months after this 
appointment he was called upon to resign 
it, and to fill his present high ofiice, on 
November 29, as tne successor of Chief 
Justice Sir Willitun Erie, being about the 
same time made a member of the privy 
council. 

By his wife IMaria, the daughter of J. H. 
Bolton, Esq., of I^ee Park, Blackheath, he 
has several children. 

BOVINOTON, Walter de, is mentioned 
as a justicier before whom fines were 
levied in 8 John, 1206. He held property 
in Yorkshire, and was one of two ^ inten- 
dentes ’ named by the king to Robert de 
Stuteville, sheriff of that county. 
to Fines of Pick. L and John; Rot, de 
Ohlatis, IClG, 107, 109.) 

BOWES, Robert, belonged to a dis- 
tinguished family seated at Streatlam 
Castle, Durham, for more than two 
centuries. He was the second son of Sir 
Ralph Bowes, by Margeiy, daughter of 
Richard Conyers, of South Cowton, but 
eventually succeeded to the paternal 
estate. 

^ So experienced was he in all the pecu- 
liarities of border warfare that when 
negotiations were pending with the Scots, 
in- December 1541, his presence was 
required by the council in London as one 
who could advise them on the subject. 
{Acts Privy Council^ vii. 286.) In the 
following year he led a body of 3000 
cavalry against the Scots, by wnom, under 
the Earl of Huntley, he was defeated at 
Haddenri^ and, as some say, made prisoner. 
{Lingardf ii. 333. ) The war was terminated 
by the death of Xing James, and Sir 
Robert became warden of the and 
Middle Marches. During the reign of 
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YIdward lie compiled his ^Informations’ | 
on the state of the marches and their laws 
and customs, addrsmd to Henry, Marquess 
of Dorset, the warden-general, and full of 
curious and interesting details. In June 
1551 he was one of the commissioners to 
conclude the conyention with Mary, Queen 
of Scots (JRynwr, xv. 265, 272), and in the 
following ^ptember was sworn a member 
of the pnvy council. 

The intelligence he had exhibited as a 
diplomatist and as an author probably , 
pomted him out as the successor of John { 
JBeaumont in the office of master of the 
Kolls, for which ho received his patent on 
June 18, 1552. In that character he was 
one of the witnesses to King Edward’s will, | 
fixing the succession of the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey, and he acted on her council 
during the short continuance of her nominal 
reign. On July 10, 1553, he signed the 
letter to Lord Kich on her behalf, but on 
the next day he signed another to the Duke 
of Northumberland, commanding him to 
disarm. {^Queens Jane and Mary, 100, 109.) 
This probably saved him from the punish- 
ment with which several of Lady Jane’s 
partisans were visited, and founded a claim 
on Queen Mary’s favour. He was evidently 
continued in his office for two months of 
the new reign ; and even then ho seems to 
have retired voluntarily, the entry being 
that his patent was cancelled * pure, sponte, 
et absolute,’ on September 6. Eesuming 
then his duties on the border, he was sent 
by the council to Berwick in the ensuing 
April, to assist Lord Conyers in taking the 
musters, with a warrant for 100/. as a reward 
from the queen. 

By his wife Alice, the daughter of John 
Metcalfe, of Nappa, he had four sons ; but 
these all dying m infancy, his property de- 
volved on his younger brother Itichard, the 
father of Sir George Bowes, the knight- 
marshal. 

BOYLAin), HicnARD db, probably the 
son of Itoger de Boyland and Alice his wife, 
purchased in 1268 part of the manor of 
Brisingham in Norfolk, which was after- 
wards called by his name. ^ In part payment 
he gave eighty acres which ne nad pre- 
viously held in Fulham in the same county, 
lie was then a successful lawyer, and in 7 
Edward I., 1279, was appointed one of the 
justices itinerant into Dorsetshire, Somer- 
setshire, and Wiltshire, an office which he 
continued to execute in various other 
counties, until, for his corruption in the ad- 
ministration of justice, he was disgraced in 
1289, and was fined 4000 marks for his ex- 
tortions. 

After his discharge he retired to his 
manor of Boylands, and built a noble 
mansion there, famous for the moat that 
surrounded it, and for the magnificent con- 
duit which he constructed. He lived for 
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six years afterwards dying in 24 Edward L 
{Cal p. m. 1 . 129.) 

The name of his first wife was Matilda, 
and his second was Ellen, the daughter of 
Philip de Golvile. The extent of his pos- 
sessions, comprehending many manors and 
lands in Nortolk and Suffolk, over part of 
which he had a grant of free warren in 
1285, may show either his success as a 
lawyer or his corruption as a judge ; but it 
womd be unjust to attribute his riches to 
the latter, considering that King Edward 
WAS not likely to be lenient, or to oiscoujage 
complaints against him. (BUnnefieMs Kor^ 
folk, i. 38.) 

BBABAZON, liooER LB. Jaques le Bra- 
bazon, the first of this family who was 
established in England, was so called from 
the castle of Brabazon in Normandy. lie 
came over with the Conqueror, and his 
name is inserted on the Roll of Battle 
Abbey. His great-grandson Thomas became 
possessed of Moseley in Leicestershire, by 
nis marriage with Amicia, the heiress of 
John do Moseley. Their son. Sir Roger 
also described of Eastwell in the same 
county, married Beatrix, eldest of the three 
sisters and co-heirs of Mansel de Bissot, 
and by her had two sons, the elder of whom 
was Roger le Brabazon, the judge. 

He is first mentioned in that character in 
15 Edward I., 1287, when he acted as a 
justice itinerant for pleas of the forest in 
Lancashire ; and two vears afterwards, on 
the removal of the judges convicted of ex- 
tortion and other corrupt practices, he was 
constituted a justice of tne [Gng’s Bench 
in the place of one of them,^ That he held 
a high rank in the estimation of the king 
appears from his being employed to attend 
the meeting of the Scottish nobility and 
clergy at Norham on May 10, 1291, when 
Edward I. took upon himself the arbitration 
between the competitors for their crown. 
There, in a studied address in the French 
language, ho required from the assembly an 
absolute recognition of King Edward’s title 
as Lord Paramount of the kingdom of 
Scotland, which they were not in a condi- 
tion to refuse. The prominent port taken 
by him in this transaction has led writers 
to speak of him as if he were then the chief 
justiciary. That office, however, no longer 
existed, and it was not till four years after- 
wards that he became chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, to which he was advanced 
about 24 Edward I., 1295. He presided in 
the court till the end of the reign, when he 
was immediately re-appointed by the new 
king, and continued to perform the func- 
tions of this honourable post till February 
23, 1316, 9 Edward II., when, pressed by 
age and infiriuities, he applied for and ob- 
tained his discharge. Tne patent of that 
I date is expressed in the most eulogistic 
' terms, and records the king’s commands that 
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lie abould be xetained ^ de eecreto comilio * 
during bis life, and should be adnutted to 
all the ldnff*s courts, ooiuicils, and parlia* 
nients as omn as he might choose to be 
nresent He died in the following year. 
Leaving no issue by his wife, Beatr^ the 
daughter of Sir John de Sproxton, his pro- 
perty devolved on his brother Matthew, 
whose descendant was created Lord Bra- 
bazon of Ardee in Ireland in 1616, to which, 
in 1627, was added the earldom of Meath, 
a title which is still borne by his lineal 
representative, whose father received an 
English peerage in 1831 with the title of 
Bmn Chaworth. ( Tharoton^s Notts, i. 294 ; 
Alfb. Eat. Orig. i. 238 ; Hist, of the FamUy 
of Brabazon, 1825.) 

BBABOEF, William. DE, whose ancestor 
came into England with the Conqueror, 
and held lands in Surrey, Hampshire, and 
several other counties, acted as assessor 
for Hampshire for the fifteenth granted in 
3 Edwara I., and in the sixth year that 
counW was committed to his charge as 
sheriff. He held the office for the next two 
years, in the latter of which he was the last 
named of the four justices itinerant in 
Hampshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
Wiltshire; a duty which he agmn per- 
formed in Cornwall in 10 Edward I. Two 
years afterwards he died. (Manning and 
Brag's ^rreg, i. 86 ; Abh. Placit. 48, 78, 
164.) 

BBJLOXLEY, LoBD. See T. Eoertcn. 

BBAOTON, or BRETTOE, IIenby de. In 
Dugdale’s ^ Chronica Series ' the names of 
Heniy de Bracton and of Henry de Bretton 
are separately introduced as justices itine- 
rant, with an interval of fourteen years 
between them, and with nothing in either 
insertion leading to a supposition that the 
oAe or the other was a justicier at West- 
minster. or that they were the same person. 
There is no reasonable doubt, however, 
.that both names belonged to one in^vidual, 
and that he was for many years a judge of 
the . superior court. 

Dugdale makes Henry de Bracton a 
justice itinerant in 1245 and 1246, 29 
Ilenry III., and Henry de Bretton a justice 
itinerant in 1260. In 1250 Henry de Brac- 
ton was evidently on the bench at West- 
minster, M he was present as one of the 
‘ justiclorii ’ at a final concord made ‘ be- 
fore the king himself’ respecting com- 
mon of pasture at Gheshunt. (Harleian 
MS. 371, p. 71.) In every year from 1250 
also the entries on the fine roll prove 
beyond contodiction that there was a 
regular justicier, whose name is roelled 
indifferently Bratton and Bretton, and more 
frequently m the former mode. These are 
Cnmcs of payments made for assizes to be 
token before him ; and they continue, 
prindpally with the name of Bratton, till 
July 1267. (Excergt. e Eot. Fin. ii. 92- 


458.) It is thus dear that Bratton sauBL 
Bretton are fynonymons ; and there ftan be 
little question that Bract<m is the same 
with both. Prince, in his ^ Worses of 
Devon,’ ^ designates the village in that 
county in which he supposes Bracton tO' 
have been born as ' Bracton, now Bratton- 
Clovelly,’ a name it still retains. Col- 
linson (Somersetsh. ii. 32) derives the 
name from. Bratton, a hamlet of Minehead; 
where the family had property, and states- 
that he lies buned in the church there,, 
under an amh, with his efiigy in long robes. 
Thus is Sir Edward Ookea assertion, in 
the Preface to the 8th Il^rt,thatBra^n 
was ^ a justice of this realm,’ corroborated, 
as he would hardly have ^ven him that 
title had he been only a justice itinerant. 
He styles him, in the Pre&ce to the 9th 
Report, * Curiie de Banco Judex; ’ but if 
the Common^ Pleas is to be understood by 
this expression, its correctness may he 
doubted, inasmuch as among the fines 
there levied none appear to have been 
acknowledged before mm. It seems more 
probable, if the division of the courts had 
then been finally arranged, that he was a 
justice of the King’s Bench. 

According to ^nce, he studied at Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of doctor of 
both laws. He was certainly of the clerical 
profession: ho is designated^ 'dilectus 
clericus noster’ by the king, in a grant 
dated May 25, 1254, made to him of the 
use of a house in London belonging to 
William, late Earl of Derby, dunng the 
minority of the heir. (Dttgdale's Orig. 66.) 
On January 21, 1263. he was collated to 
the archdeaconiy of Barnstaple, hut he re- 
signed it in the following year. (Le Neve,, 
98.) He died about 1267, as in that year 
his judicial duties evidently terminated! 

^ Although Lord Ellesmere (S^ate Trials, 
ii. 693), in his argument on the subject of 
the Postnati, calls him chief justice in the- 
reign of King Henry III., and some other 
authorities so desenbe him (Bale, &c.), 
there does not appear a single proof that 
he ever attained tnat elevation. There is 
an interval, however, after the death of 
Hugh le Despenser, in 1265, during which 
he might possibly have held the office ; and 
it may be remarked, as giving some weight 
to the suggestion, that the appointment of 
Robert do Brus as chief justice did not 
occur till March 1268, a few months after 
the supposed conclusion of Bracton’s career. 

Without enlarging, as Prince has done, 
on his personal reputation, he undoubtedly 
deserved the character he has obtained as a 
great lawyer and a learned and accurate 
writer. Sis work *De Legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Anglias’ Ms a finished and 
systematic performance, giving a complete 
view of the law in all its titles, as it stood 
when it was written.’ Reeve (Hist, of Bng. 
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86), from whom this extract is taken, 
i^ves an analytical abstract of the several 
divisions of nis chapters, and assists the 
student by an ample mgest of their contents, 
lie considers Bracton as far superior to 
Glanyille; praises his style as clear, ex- 
pressive, and nervous; and resists the at- 
tempt to throw discredit on his fidelity as a 
writer on the .English law, which has been 
grounded on his reference to the Roman code, 
ahowing that it is rather alluded to for illus- 
tration and ornament than adduced as autho- 
rity. His omission of the regulations made 
by the statute of Marlbridge affords internal 
evidence of his work having been written 

and gi'eatly corroboratL thepreceiiug si^- 
gestion as to the period of his death. 

Selden’s opinion that the work called 
^Britton* is only an abridgment of Biacton 
derives weight from the name of the latter 
being very frequently called Bretton. (76iV/. 

BBADBUBT, George, the eldest son of 
Henry Bradbury, of St. Mai'tin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, was called to the bar of 
the Middle Temple on May 17, 1GG7. Act- 
ing as junior counsel in tiie famous trial in 
1G84, in which Lady Ivy attempted to esta- 
blish her claim to lands at Sliadwell by 
certfun deeds of very doubtful authenticity, 
he alleged that their forgery was manifest, 
from tlie description of the year in Philip 
and Mniy’s reign, in which they professed 
to have been executed, being by a title 
which was not assumed by the king and 
queen till after the date they boro ; and 
Chief Justice Jeffreys applauded him for the 
ingenuity of the discovery. Not content 
with this unaccustomed compliment from 
his rough chief, he by reiterating his re- 
mark later in the trial brought down upon 
himself this silencing castigation : * Lord ! 
sir,’ exclaimed Jeffreys, ^ 3 *ou must be cack- 
ling too. We told you your objection was 
very ingenious ; but that must not make 
you troublesome ; you cannot lay an egg, 
but you must be cackling over it.’ 

That he must have been considerably 
distin^ished as a lawyer may be inferred 
from his being summoned in December 
1688, with the chiefs of his profession, to 
consult with the Lords as to what was to 
be done on the emergency that had then 
occurred. In July of the next year he was 
iissimed by the Ilouse of Lords as counsel 
for Sir Adam Blair, Dr. Elliott, and others, 
the impeachment of whom for dispersing 
King James’s declaration does not appear 
to have been afterwards prosecuted. On 
tbe 9th of the same month he was ap- 
pointed cursitor baron of tbe l^cbequcr, 
and held the office till his death, which 
occurred on February 12, 1696. (State 
Triale, x. 616, 626 ; LuUreU, i. 490, 555, 
•667, iv. 17 ; Pari. Hist. v. 362.) 
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BRADSHAW, EtorBY. Fuller fixes the 
nativity of Hen^ Bradshaw in Cheshire, 

I judging from his surname, but evidently 
knows nothing of his family. He received 
his legal education at the Inner Temple, 
and was twice reader to that society — ^viz., 
in autumn 1636, and in Lent 1642. In 
1640 he was appointed solicitor^nerai, 
and became attorney-general in 1646 — a 
period 80 full of criminm prosecutions that 
it is remarkable so little is said of his con- 
duct of them. Being created chief baron 
of the Exchequer on May 21, 1662, he 
witnessed King Edward’s will, settling the 
crown on Lady Jane Grey, and would pro- 
bably have been removed from bis place by 
Queen Mary had not death overtaken him 
three weeks after her accession. He died 
on July 27, 1663. By his wife Johan, 
daughter of John Hurst of Kin{nton-upon- 
Thames, and widow of William Main- 
wayringe of flstham in Essex, he had four 
sons and four daughters, (ll^dales Grig. 
1G4, 170, 172; Chron. of Queen Jane, 100; 
Gent. Mag, lix. 1011). 

BRADSHAW, John, as it is now satis- 
factorily established, was a younger son of 
Henry Bradshaw, of Marple Hill, in the 
parish of Stockport in Cheshire, descended 
from a family of considerable respectability 
in Derbyshii’e, his mother being Catherine, 
daughter of Ralph Wiunington, Esq., of 
Oiferton. 

Born at Marple in 1602, and baptised in 
the parish church of Stockport on De- 
cember 10 in that y^ear, he received his 
education first at the free school there, and 
then at Bunbury and Middleton, to ^1 of 
which he bequeathed large sums for their 
endowment. Designed for the law, ho was 
called to the bar at Gray’s Inn on April 23, 
1G27, and to the bench of that society on 
June 23, 1G46, when appointed judge of 
the Sheriffs’ Court in London. He pro- 
bably acted for some years as a provincial 
counsel, as he lived at Gongleton, and 
served the office of mayor there in 1637, 
and was afterwards high steward ; and at 
one time of his life ho resided in Bradshaw 
Ilall in Bolton, on a stone over the door 
of which his family arms remain, (GenU. 
Mag, Ixxxviii., i. 328 ; Baines's LancasMre, 
i. 640.) 

In the year 1043 he became a candidate 
for the office of one of the judges of the 
Sheriffs’ Court of the city of London, then 
vacant, his antagonists being Richard Proc- 
tor and William Steele, afterwards chief 
baron. The right of election was claimed 
by both the Courts of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council, and Bradshaw was chosen by 
the latter on September 21. Immediately 
afterwards the Court of Aldermen elected 
Proctor, who thereupon brought an action 
in the IGng’s (afterwards the Upper) Bench, 
which, however, did not come to a'final 
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heaiiiw till . Februaiy 1665, when the right I 
W0§ aeteimined to be in the Common 
Ooundli with whom it has eTer smce con- 
tinued. Bradshaw in the meantime h^ 
performed the duties of the office, for in 
February 1049 he was permitted to ap- 
poiut*a deputy at Guildhall * in regard of 
his employment in the High Court* 
nVhitelocJce, 377.) 

Clarendon says (vi. 217) he was ‘not 
much known in Westminster Hall, though 
of good practice in his chamber and much 
employed by the factious.* In October 
10^ he was assi^ed as one of the coun- 
sel against Lord Macguiro for the rebel- 
lion in Ireland ; and he probably assisted 
Pxynno in his argument to prove that Irish 
peers were amenable to trial bv an English 
Jury. He next appears in the following 
year as leading Lilbum*s appeal to the 
House of Lords for reparation against the 
iniquitous sentence of the Star Chamber in 
1038; and in the discussions which arose 
in the two houses in 1640, as to placing the 
custody of the Great Seal in commission- 
ers who were not members of parliament, 
he was among those voted by the Com- 
mons, but objected to by the Lords. The 
appointment of chief justice of Chester, 
however, was g^ven to him in March 1047. 
In June he was retained as one of the 
counsel to assist in the prosecution of Judge 
Jenkins; and on October 12, 1648, he was 
included in the batch of seijeants th^n made 
by the parliament. ( JVhitelocke, 100, 224 ; 
State Triahj iii. 1347.) 

When the Lords rejected the ordinance 
for the trial of the king, an^ the Commons 
determined to proceed without their con- 
currence, the names of the peers and judges 
who had been appointed were struck' out of 
* the commission, and those of Bradshaw, 
l^icholas, and Steele were substituted ; and 
Bradshaw was dignified with the title of 
lord president of the so-called High Court of 
Justice. ( Whitelocke, 366, 368.) The selec- 
tion of a man of so little weight in his 
profession can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that the concocters of the tra- 
gedy could not prevail on any of the more 
eminent lawyers to undertake the obnoxious 
service. Whitelocke and Widdrin^on had 
refused the commission ; neither l^llo nor 
St. John, the two chief justices, nor even 
Chief Bunn Wilde, could be entrusted to 
obey their behest; and their own law- 
officer, Prideaux, either from objections on 
his p^, or want of confidence on theirs, 
was displac^, while creatures of their own 
were appointed temporary attorney and 
^icitor Mneral to conduct the charge, 
m trial ^gan on January 20, 1649 ; and 
Bradshaw's conduct throughout its con- 
rinuanre the description of 

Clarendon (VI. 2181, that he adm&istered 
w office with all the pride, impudence, 
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and superciliousness imaginable.* Whatever 
may be the diflerences of opinion on the 
material point of the trial — and great will 
be the diflerences among men — ^no doubt 
can be entertained that it was ordained by 
usurped authority, that its end was de- 
termined before its commencement, that its 
proceedings were illegal and undignified, 
and that the conduct of the president was 
insolent and overbearing. During the sit- 
tings of the court lodging were provided 
for him at Sir Abraham vVilliams^s houscy 
in New Palace Yard, and all provisions and 
necessaries were oidered to be supplied. 
He was treated with all the forms of judi- 
cial state, decorated with a scarlet rone, a 
sword and mace were borne before him, and 
twenty gentlemen were appointed to attend 
him with partizans. When, after a long 
speech, he nad pronounced the sentence, he 
was the first to sign the warrant for execu- 
tion. But, however willing an instrument^ 
he was not altogetlior a free agent ; for all 
that he did, and almost all that he said, 
seems to havo been directed and dictated 
by tho majority of the commissioners, con- 
sisting of the king's most determined ene- 
mies. (State iv. 1008-1164.) In 

tho subsequent tritils of the Dulte of Ha- 
milton, tho Earl of I folland, and others, ho 
was continued lord president of the court ; 
and the dean's house at Westminster was 
dven to him for ever for his residence and 
habitation, with a donative of 6000/. He 
became one Of the council of state, and, 
being elected its president, is noticed by 
Whitelocke for his lengthened argument, 
and tho inconvenience they occasioned. A 
vote to settle 2000/. a year in lands out of 
the Earl of St. Albans* and Lord Cotting- 
ton’s estates on him and his heirs was passed, 
and his appointment of chief justice of 
Chester was renewed, to which tho chan- 
cellorship of the duchy of Lancaster was 
afterwards added. He does not seem to 
have acted as lord president of the High 
Court of Justice beyond 1660, Seijeoni 
Kceble presiding in 1651, and Segeant 
L*Isle in 1664. (IVJiitelockej 300, 414, 420, 
629 ; State Truth, v, 43, 618.) 

Bradshaw was a staunch republican, and 
looked with a jealous eye on OromweU’s 
attempt to gain the sole authority. When 
the ambitious general ejected the Long 
Parliament on April 20, 1663, and came to 
the council of state to put an end to its 
sitting, Bradshaw, who still presided, ros(^ 
and Mdly addressed him in these words : 
— ‘ Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
house in the morning, and before many 
hours all England will hear it ; bul^ sir, you 
are mistaken to think the parliament is 
dissolved, for no power under heaven can 
dissolve them but themselves; therefore 
take you notice of that.’ (LudUm, 196.) 
He was not, of course, one of the members 
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adeeted by the general to sit in what was 
called Barebone's Parliament; but in it an 
act was passed for continuing in him the 
jurisdiction of the county of Lancaster. 
{Whitelocke, 666.) Cromwell, when he be- 
came protector, summoned him to the coun- 
cil, and required him to take out a new 
commission for his office of chief justice of 
Chester; but he refused to do so] alleging 
.that he held that place by a'grant from the 
pmliament of England, to continue qmm^ 
diu se bene and whether ho had 

carried himself with that integrity which 
his commission exacted of him ho was 
ready to submit to a trial by twelve men 
to be chosen by Cromwell himself. Crom- 
well was silenced, and, though an order 
was actually signed dismissing him from the 
office, did not think it safe to prevent him 
from proceeding on his circuit. In Crom- 
weirs parliament of 1054 Bra<lshaw was 
elected member for Cheshiro, notwithstimd- 
ing the protector's attempts to keep him 
out, and distinguished himself against the 
court party in the debate whether the 
government should be in one single person 
and a parliament. {ParL Hist, iii. 1428, 
1446.) That parliament was soon dissolved; 
and on summoning another, in September 
1066, Cromwell was more successful in his 
efforts, and Bradshaw was not retunied. 
The distaste between them continued to in- 
crease, and Bradshaw wjis omitted from the 
list of peers nominated by the protector. 

On the death of Cromwell, Bradshaw 
was returned for Cheshire to iliehard’s 
parliament of .January 1669. With its 
dissolution in April the protectorate ter- 
minated from mere imbecility, and the 
remnant of the Ijong Parliament, nicltnamod 
the Rump, resumed its sittings. Bradshaw, 
a determined comuionwealth’s-mau, was 
named on the council of state, and on 
Juno 3 was appointed one of tho commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, in conjunction 
with Tynell and Fomitainc. He had been 
for eight months suffering from the ague, 
and was then in the country. His attend- 
ance, therefore, was dispensed with at that 
time, hut on July 22 he took the oaths in 
the house. Ere four months had elapsed 
this Rump was again dismissed by the 
army, and Bradshaw, still sick and sufter- 
ing, attended in the council of state, and 
almost with his last words expressed * his 
abhorrence of that detestable action,’ as he 
cdled it. {LudUyWf Godwin^ Whxtehcke.) 
He then withdrew, and survived the scene 
about a fortnight, dying on October 31, 
with the declaration that if the king were 
to be tried and condemned again, be would 
be the first man that should do it. His 
death occurred in the Deanery at West- 
minster, and he was buried with great 

C in tho abbey, his funeral sermon 
^ preached by John Rowe. {Athen, 
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Oxon, iii, 1120.) On the restoration of 
Charles II. his body, and those of Cromwell 
and Ireton, which had been deposited in 
the same place, were disinterred, and, with 
every mai*k of obloquy, were dragged on 
sledges to Tyburn, where they wore hanged 
on the several angles of a triple gibbet, then 
beheaded, their trunks thrown into a hole 
under the gallows, and their heads exposed 
on poles on the top of Westminster Hall 
{Harris's LiveSf iii. 620.) 

The partisans of the royal and the repub- 
lican pwrty of course difter essentially in 
their estimate of Bradshaw’s character. The 
laudation of it during bis life by Milton 
(whom ho bad patronised, and to whom he 
hequoathod lOi.) is too exaggerated, and 
Clarendon’s description of him after his 
death is perhaps too severe. Whitolocke’s 
(with whom he was evidently no favourite) 
is pithy, and nearer the mark : ‘ A stout 
man, and learned in his profession, no friend 
to monarchy.' The best part of his character 
is his consistency, for he showed as much 
resistance to the semblance of royalty as to 
tho realily, opposing tho usurpation first of 
Cromwell, anti then of tho army, as firmly 
as he had stood against the king. 

BBAIOSA, WiLLTAM DE, WHS one of the 
justices itinerant to impose tho assize on 
the king’s demesnes in Herefordshire in 
20 Henry II., 1174, but seems to have only 
been so appointed as sherift’ of tho county, 
an office which ho held in that and the 
following year. {Madox ^ i. 124.) 

He was the grandson of a Norman baron 
of the same name, who, besides his honor of 
Braioso and otlier large possessions in Nor- 
mandy, is recorded in Domesday Book as 
holding between fifty and sixty lordships 
in Sussex, Berks, Wilts, Surn^y, and Dorset, 
liis successor was Philip de liraiosa, who, 
by his wife Berta, the daughter of Milo, Earl 
of Gloucester, was father to this William. 

In 3 Henry 11. he fined one thousand 
marks for part of the honor of Barnstaple 
{Pipe ItoUsj 183) ; and in 1104 he was one 
of tho subscribers to the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, His favour with IHng Henry 
may be estimated by the grout, which ho 
received in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, of the whole kingdom of Limerick. 
How far he deserved that favour depends 
on the truth or falsehood of an historian of 
Wales, who relates his horrible murder of 
Sltsylt ap Dynswald and a large company 
of Welshmen, whom he had treacherously 
invited to a feast in the castle of Ber- 
gavenny. 

In 7 Richard I., 1196-G, be again acted as 
a justice itinerant in Staffordshire {Madox ^ 
i. 640) ; and for the last seven years of that 
reign he held the sheriffalty of the county 
of Hereford. 

The preservation of his influence in tho 
early part of King John s reign is shown, 

i2 
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not only by hU continuance in the oiGoe of | 
sHeriiOf of his county, but also by the speau } 
charter he receiveli from the king m his j 
second year, exempting the lands of the 
honor of Braiose from the interference of 
any of the king’s sheriffs or other officers, 
and giving Wiiliom de Braiosa sole juris- 
diction there. (Ibid. 150.) About the ninth 
or tenth year of that rei^ he was the sub- 
ject of royal persecution. One states the 
cause to have been that he refused to give 
the hostages which the king demanded to 
secure the obedience of his barons ; another, 
that the king banished him for carrying 
war into Wales, and killing above three 
thousand men in the battle of Elvel ; while 
the king’s own narrative, as recorded in 
the Hed Book of the Exchequer, attributes 
his outlawry to the nonpayment of five 
thousand marks, which ne owed for the 
province of Munster, in Ireland, and of five 
years’ arrears of the ferm of Limerick ; to 
the repeated evasion of his promises to pay 
these moneys ; to his resistance to the pro- 
cesses of distress sent against his castles ; 
and to his rebellious conduct throughout 
* the proceedings. The result was the cap- 
ture of his wife and their eldest son, 
William, whom King John in 1210 bar- 
barously commanded to be famished in their 
prison in Windsor Castle. The baron him- 
self escaped, in the habit of a beggar, into 
fWice, where he died about 1212, and was 
buried in the abbey of St. Victor at Pai’is. 

His wife was Maud de Ilaya, or St. 
Walerie, to whoso instigation the murder 
of the guests at Borgavenny is attributed, 
and on whose violence is c];iarged all the 
subsequent misfortunes of her family. Her 
husband, though a bold and active soldier, 
seems from some accounts to have been 
•of a pious and kindly disposition, making 
grants to the monks wim no niggardly 
hand, and remarkable for his charity and 
courtesy to the poor. 

His issue consisted of three sons and four 
daughters. William, the eldest son, called 
Gam, perished by starvation with his 
mother, at Windsor; Giles was brought 
up to the Church, aud became Bishop of 
llereford ; and Beginald succeeded in as- 
suaging the wrath of the king, and regain- 
ing part of his fathers possessions. (Lord 
Henry II. hi. 339: Wendover, 
ii. 884, iii. 129, 225, 2.34, 2.37.) 

BEAX8T0N, John, whose ancestor, 
William^ Bramston, was sheriff of London 
in 18 Bichard H., 1.394-95, was grandson 
of John, a mercer in the same city, and 
son of Roger Bnunston, of Whitechapel, 
who first established himself in Essex. 
His mother was Priscilla, daughter of 
Francis Clovile, of West Haningfield Hall, 
and widow of Thomas Rushee, of Bore- 
ham, both in that county. 

John Bramston, their eldest son, was 
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bom on May 18, 1577, at Moldon, and 
after receivuig his early instruction in the 
free school there, he finished his education 
at Jesus OoUem, Gambrid^. HaviUg 
entered the MimUe Temple, ne was duly 
called to the bar in 1602, and chosen in 
1007 by his university as one of their 
counsel In the preceding year he had 
married Bridget, daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Moundeford, an eminent physician of Milk 
Street, London. He was selected as Lent 
reader in 1023, when his reading was on 
the statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 2, concern- 
ing limitations ; and again in the following 
autumn, when he took the statute 13 Eliz. 
c. 5, as his sul^ect, treating on fraudulent 
conveyances. In Michaelmas Term he was 
one of the fifteen who took the degree of 
the coif ; not, however, without contribut- 
ing, as all the others did, 500/. to King 
James’s purse. Obtaining great practice, 
as well in the courts of law as in Chancery, 
the Court of Wards, and the Star Chamber, 
he was selected in 1626 by the Earl of 
Bristol to defend liim ; in 1(527 he pleaded 
for Sir John lleveningham, who was im- 
prisoned for not contributing to the loan 
TWtffe, ii. 1380, iii. 6) ; in 1628 he 
was retained by the city of London as 
their counsel, with a fee pro consiUo impenao 
et impendendo; and in 16.30 lie was con- 
stituted chief justice of Ely, on the nomina- 
tion of the then bishop of that see, which 
was confirmed by his successor. He was 
made the (meen^s serjeant on March 26, 
1632, and King Charles advanced him on 
July 8, 1()34, to be ono of his seijeants, 
and knighted him. 

After the death of his first wife, leaving 
a numerous family, he married in ]6«31, for 
his second wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Lord Brabnzon, and the relict already of 
two husbands, the first being George Mont- 
gomerie, Bishop of Clogher, and the se- 
cond Sir John Brereton, the king’s serjeant 
in Ireland. He had no children by her, 
and she died in 1647, leaving him a second 
time a widower. Soon after his second 
marriage he purchased the estate of 
Skreenes, in Roxwell, Essex, for 8000/., 
from Thomas Weston, afterwards Earl of 
Portland. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Richardson 
he was called upon to fill the then not 
very enviable place of chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, and received his patent on 
Apnl 14, 1635. The peoplo were discon- 
tented and seditiously inclined ; King 
Charles was raising money by various 
means without the aid of parliament, 
which hod not mot for six years ; the writs 
for shm money had just been issued and 
createa ^ general excitement. Bramston, 
who evidently was conscientious in con- 
sidering that it was legally imposed, as 
chief justice headed the opinion in its 
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&TOiir that was given by all the judges, 
w answer to the case which the kmg had 
laid before thern^ In the prosecution of 
Hampden he supported that opinion upon 
the general principle that the defence of 
the realm must be at the subjects’ charge ; 
but, notwithstanding, gave his vote against 
the crown upon a technical point, that by 
the record it did not appear to whom the 
money assessei was due. (Siate Trials, 
iii. 1243.) 

One of the earliest proceedings of the 
Long Parliament, which met in November 
1640, was to impeach Chief Justice Bram- 
ston and five other of the judges wlio had 
given this answer to the king ; and he was 
obliged to give security in 10,000/. to abide 
his trial. The principal charge against him 
was for signing the opinion, and did not 
touch his judgment in the case of Hamp- 
den. His answer, which his son thinks, 
though prepared and signed by counsel, 
was never called for, was that he, like 
Croke and Hutton, subscribed only for 
conformity, for ho was overruled by the 
rest of the judges in his wish to insert that 
the charge could not be made except in 
case of necessity, and only during the time 
and continuance of that necessity. When 
the king went to York in July 1G42 he 
commanded the attendance of the chief 
justice, and, thougli Bramston sent his sons 
to excuse him on account of the danger 
which those who had become bound for his 
appearance before the parliament would 
incur, the injunctions for his presence were 
reiterated. Bramston, however, from the 
same motives determined to stay away. 

The consequence was, that on October 
16, 1042, the king revoked his appoint- 
ment (Rymer, xx. 330) ; but, as if to show 
that it was not from royal displeasure, sent 
him a patent as king’s seijeaut on the 10th 
of the following Februaiy. It is curious 
that this patent was granted a few days 
after the kmg had received the propositions 
of the Lords and Commons for on accom- 
modation ; one of which was a prayer that 
he would make Sir John Bramston chief 
jusUce of the King’s Bench. By this it is 
evident that the parliament were not very 
inveterate against Sir John ; and it seems 
probable that the king appointed him bis 
seijeant as an earnest of his intention, if 
the negotiation had succeeded, to replace 
him in his oiiice in compliance with the 
parliament’s request. As a further proof 
that that body held him absolved, and 
esteemed him to be, as Lord Clarendon 
calls him, * a man of great learning and 
integrity,’ they made several attempts to 
induce him to resume his judicial duties, 
and when he refused, as another had super- 
seded him, they ordered him to bo ^dvised 
with on some legal business before them. 
In January 1046-7 the Commons named 
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I him as one of the lords commisaionen of 
I the Great Seal; but by his interest with 
the peers he induced them to pass him 
over. In the following March the same 
attempt was made with the like result. 

In the interim the Lords had voted that he 
should sit in their house as an assistant ; 
but without refusing the appointment he 
managed to avoid the attendance ; and in 
April a vote was passed that he should be 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas 
( lyhileloche^ lOS-246), which he also de- 
clined. His son says that Cromwell, after 
he became proteettu*, urged Sir Jonn in 
1054 to take the office of chief justice 
again, but that he excused himself, pleading 
his old ago, then verging on seventy-seven. 

On September 22 of that year be died at 
Skroenes after a ve^ short illness, and was 
buried in lloxwcll Cburcli. 

Fuller (i. 340) gives him the character ot 
being ^ accomplished with all qualities re- 
quisite for a person of bis place and pro- 
fession, • . . deep learning, solid judgment, 
integrity of life, and gravity of behaviour;’ 
adding that * he deserved to live in better 
times.* 

Six children survived him, three sons 
and three daughters. Thu present repre- 
sentative of his eldest son now resides at 
Skreenes, which took its name from Ser- 
jeant William Skrone, in the reign of 
Hcniy IV., and was afterwards possessed 
by Hicbard WV'ston, judge of the Common 
Picas in the reign of Elizabeth, from one 
of whose family it was purchased by Chief 
Justice Bramston, '{Bramdmi's Autobio-^ 
graphj,) 

BRAMSTON, Fkaxcis, the third surviving 
son of the above-named Sir .lohn Bramston, 
was removed from a considerable school 
in Goldsmith’s Alley, Cripplegate, London, 
kept by Mr. Farnafiie, to Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
M.A. in 1640. Ho was so feeble and un- 
healthy at this time that Dr. Martin, the 
master, wrote to his father that * it was a 
great pitie so great a coul should have so 
weak a Wy;’ and, to prove that this was 
no flattery, chose him in 1642 fellow of bis 
college, lie was admitted of the society of 
the INliddlo Temple in 1634, and was called 
to the bar on .lime 14, 1642. The troubles 
t that followed putting a atop to bia p\ofea- 
sional pursuits, ‘ the drumming trumpets,’ 
as his brother expresses it, ‘blowing his 
gown over his ears,’ he travelled for four 
years into Franco and Italy, associating 
witli Mr. Ilenshaw, Mr. Howard, and Mr. 
Evelyn. On bis return he is not mentioned 
ill the reports till the llestoration, when hia 
steadiness to the royal cause secured him 
' eiimloyment. 

I In August 1600 he was made steward of 
: some of the king’s courts in Essex, and ol 
1 the liberty of Havering ; and in 1665 bis 
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iudreni^ chose him for their counsel^ with 
a fee of SQb, a year. He was chosen reader 
of his inn in 1608. The extravagance of 
the feast on this occasion is noticed by 
Evelyn, who relates that there were present 
at it ^ the Duke of Ormond, privy seal, Bed- 
ford, Belasys, Halifax, and a world more of 
earles and lords/ {Evdynj ii. 303.) 

In the following year he was one of the 
large batch of serjeants who were created, 
and he received the stewardship of the Court 
of Pleas at Whitcbapel, with a salary of 
100/. His next advance was to the bench 
of the Exchequer, being constituted a baron 
on June 17, 1678. Within a year, however, 
he was summarily discharged from this seat 
with three other judges — \Vilde, Thurland, 
and Bertie — all of them being dismissed on 
Ajiiil 29, 1679, for no express cause, but 
upon the king's forming a new council of 
thirty, and admitting Lord Shaftesbury into 
the ministry as its president. Though a 
pension of 500^. a year was assigned to him, 
he ^ was never paid hut only thi-eo terms,’ 
so low was the Exchequer then ; and ljj| 
cfifhcult was it to obtain anv payment that 
the arrears were not received" till above 
three years after his death; and of the 
various delays and excuses in obtaining it 
his brother ^ives a very amusing account 
in bis interesting autobiography. ^J’he j udge 
did not resume liis practice at the bar, but, 
keening his chamber at Herjeauts* Inn, he 
diea there four years afterwards, on March 
27, 1083, and was buried inlloxwoll Church. 
Never having been married, ho loft Ids bro- 
ther, Sir John, his heir, who iq his biogin- 
phy gives a very pleasing character of him. 

BRAHWEIL, Georok William Wil- 
sniRR, is tlie son of George Bramwoll, a 
banker. He was boni in London, and was 
called to the bar by the society of Lincoln’s 
Inn in May 1838, He travelled the Homo 
Circuit, and gained so good a reputation in 
his profession as to be appointed on tlic 
commission of enquiry into the process, prac- 
tice, and system of pleadings in the superior 
courts. In 1831 he received a silk gown, 
and was raised to the bench in Januaiy 
1850 as a baron of the Exchequer, and was 
thereupon knighted. 

He married, according to Dod’s Peerage, 
a daughter of Bruno Silva. 

^ BBANCESTBE, John db, is introduced by 
SirT, D. Hardy {Cat, 6) among the keepers 
of the Great Seal in 1203 and 1205 on the 
authority of charters of 6 and 7 John. Those 
charters are subscribed with the words 
^ Data per manum J. de Brancestre, Archid. 
Wigorn.’ If this bo sulHcient to ground 
the title, he should have been so designated 
at an earlier date, as there are some char- 
ters given under his hand in September 
1200, 2 John, as well as others so signed by 
him in conjunction with Hugh de Wells 
in August and September of that year. 
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He also subscribed seve^ in the same 
mannerinMay, June, and July 1208,5 John; 
but in 7 John there is <mty fine charter so 
authenticated, which happens to be the first 
after the death of Archbuhop Hubert, the 
chancellor, and is dated July 24, 1205. 

On all these occasions the charters were 
authenticated by him in the form specified ; 
but that he could not be a vice-chancellor 
or keeper is shown by the fact that durifig 
the $ame period he attested several charters 
j as a %oitnei8^ when the name of some other 
person was attached to the form of authen- 
tication. And this occurred not only then, 
but both at an eaidier and a later period 
also, commencing from March 1200,1 John, 
proceeding throughout the second year, and 
continuing at intervals up to May 6, 1208, 
9 John. 

There seems very little doubt that the 
persons whose names appear upon these 
authentications of the charters, when not 
otherwise described, were merely clerks of 
the Clumceiy, or otUcers in the treasury of 
the Exchequer. (See Judyee of England^ 
ii. 8 ei 

Ho received the reward usually accorded 
to these ollicers, by being advanced to the 
I dignity of archdeacon of Worcester some 
lime in 1200, and also ^vauls of the church 
of E rotheham, in the diocese of Lincoln, 
j in 3 John ; of the perpetual vicarage ^ of 
I Brancestre in Norfolk, probably his native 
placje, in 9 John; and of the prebend of 
Lidington in Lincoln Cathedral, in 10 John. 
In these grants the king calls him ‘ his 
clerk,’ and in 0 John two sheaves of 
(garbas) out of the king’s demesne of Wich- 
tdii, in Norfolk, are conferred upon him, 
which are dosciibed as having been beforu 
granted by IJenry 11., ‘ cuidam cloricorum 
suoruin.’ {Eot, Clam, i. 4.) Again, in 5 
John the custody of the abbey of Malmes- 
buiy, and in 7 John that of the abbey 
of Itamsey were entrusted to him, charges 
in which the officers in question were ms- 
qiiently engaged. In 6 John he went into 
Flanders on the king’s service, and had 
twenty marks allowed for his expenses {Ibid, 
i. 14) ; and there are entries on the liotulus 
de Prsestitis of 12 John (211, 237) show- 
ing that payments from the royal treasury 
were made through his hands. That ho 
was of a joyous disposition, and that the 
king understood his character, may be pre- 
sumed from the grant in 7 John of a dolium 
of good wine of price, and of two more in 
9 John. He died in ]2i8. {Le i^etw,302.) 

BBAYBEOO, Robert be, so called from 
the place of his residence in Northampton- 
shire, was the son of Ingebaid, by his wife 
Albrraa, one of the daughters and coheirs 
of Ivo Newmorch. In 0 Richard L he 
accounted for the term of Bitebroc in Rut- 
land {Madox f i. 2^) ; and in the following 
year he was sheriiT of the united counties 
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Bedford inftStt^ng^liam under William 
de Albini, an dmce which he continued to 
hold, with an interval of two or three years, 
dll 16 Johxu His county of Northampton, 
also, he held as sheriff from 10 to 15 John, 
and that of Eutland from 12 to 15 John. 
(Ikdler*8 Worthies.) That he tilled some 
office in the court at Westminster appears 
by a notice on the great roll of 11 John 
that certain accounts were rendered 'in 
camera regia ’ before Kichard de Marisco 
and ^bert de liraybroc {MadoXf ii. 252) ; 
and in the same year the Eotiuus Misss 
(148^ reconls a payment to him of three 
hunored marks to be placed in the treasury 
at Northampton. 

His name appears among the justiciers 
before whom lines were acknowledged in 
1 and 8 John. 

From some cause not explained, ho got 
into disgrace with King liichard, in the 
tenth year of whose reign he fined 180 
marks to he restored to his favour ; but it 
is clear, from what has already been stated, 
that King John did not remove his con- 
fidence. He granted him in 7 John the 
imiuor of Coreby in Northamptonshire, and 
Dugdale (liaronaffe^ i. 728) states that he 
made him master of his wardrobe and one 
of his council, distinguishing him with the 
special favour of allowing him to hunt in 
the royol forest, lloger de Wendover (iii. 
287) names him as one of John’s 'con- 
silianos iniqiiissimos * in the time of the 
interdict. 

His death occurred during the last year 
of his sheriftalty, 15 John, when he was 
succeeded by his son Henry. 

BBAYBBOG, IIenky was the eldest 
son of the last-named Eobei't do llraybroc, 
with whom ho was united in the sueiiff- 
alties of Rutland, Noi'thampton, and Buck- 
ingham and Bedford for the last two or 
three years of his father’s life, but in 16 
John ho held them alone. Up to this 
period he liad supported the king through- 
out his difficulties, but in that year (pro- 
bably on his father’s death) he united with 
the Sarons, and took so losing a part that 
he was excommunicated by name, and the 
whole of his possessions seized into the 
king’s hands. At the death of John he 
still continued in rebellion, and success- 
fully resisted the royal forces at the castle 
of Montsorel. ( WenJiover, iii. 237, 301 , 356.) 
On the ultimate retirement of Prince Louis, 
however, he returned to his allegiance, and 
in September 1217 his lands were restored 
to him. Claus. L 321.) 

Having been appointed, in 8 Henry HI., 
•one of the justices itinerant to take the 
assizes of novel disseisin for the counties of 
Buckingham and Bedford, at Dunstable, he 
•and his associates fined Faukes de Breaute 
iOOl on each of more than thirty verdicts 
i’ownd against him for violent seizure of the 
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properfyofhisn^hbouis. Faukes, having 
idtnerto acted with impunity, was too telt 
willed to submit tamely, but on the instant 
directed his brother William, with all the 
garrison of Bedford Castle, to seize the 
judges and put them into strict confine- 
ment. Th^ all escaped, however, except 
Henry de Braybroc, who was taken and 
carri^ to the castle, where, though no 
injury was done to his person, he was 
treated with the greatest indi^ty. His 
wife Christiana, daughter of Wiscard Le- 
det, immediately appeared before the par- 
liament then sitting at Northampton,' and, 
loudly calling for justice, the indignant 
king took the most active measures to 
1 avenge the afiront. Proceeding with a 
formidable force at once to Bedford, he 
demanded the release of the incarcerated 
judge, which was boldly refused. A re- 
I gular siege then commenced on June 16, 

I imd so stoutly was the castle defended that 
; it was not till August 16 that the garrison 
were forced to submit, when, so high was 
^ king’s indignation raised, that he or- 
aered Faukes’s brother William, who had 
been left in command, 'with several other 
knighte, to be hanged on the spot. (Wen- 
dovei'f iv. 04, ) Ilenty de Braybroc was thus 
released, and was afterwards employed to 
SCO the castle totally destroyed and the 
materials distributed according to the king’s 
order. In the following year he was again 
appointed justice itinerant for the same 
counties, and in 10 Henry III. for the 
counties of Lincoln and York, in the for- 
mer of which his wife had property. He is 
mentioned as * Justiciarius de Banco’ in a 
record of 11 Henry III., and Dugdale quotes 
a fine levied before him two years after- 
wards. (MadoXf ii. 335.) 

Ho died before J une 1 234, 18 Henty HI., 
as in that year his widow paid a fine for 
permission to marry whom she pleased. 
They had two sons — Wischord, who after- 
wards took his mother’s name of Ledet; 
and John, who retained the name of Brav- 
broc. One of the descendants of the 
latter was Robert de Braybroke, Bishop 
of London, subsequently noticed ; and an- 
other was Sir Reginald Braybroc, who in 
the reign of Henry IV. married the heiress 
of the Lord Cobham. {BugdaX^s Baron, i. 
728.) 

BBAYBBOKE, RoBEKT de (Bishop op 
London), a lineal descendant from the 
above Henty de Braybroc, was a younger 
son of Sir ( ierard Braybroke, who died in 
1359, by Isabella his wife. Educated for 
the Church, he succesdvely became a canon 
of Lichfield, archdeacon of Cornwall in 
1376, dean of Salisbury in 1380, and ulti- 
mately Bi^op of Lonaon on September 0 
1381, as successor to William de Courte- 
neye. {Le Neve.) 

lie was appointed Chancellor of EncdsTid 
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on Sq^tomber 9, 1382, 6 Bichard IL, bat 
didnot zaedTe the Seal till the dOUh. Of 
bia acta while i& that office nothing is ie« 
corded beyond his opening the payment 
in October, and his tenure of it was 
short; for, in consequ^e of some dis- 
Mreement between him and John of 
Oaunt, Duke of Lancaster, he was re- 
moved on Match 10, 1883, the record 
delicately suggesting that he * desired with 
great earnestness to be exonerated from 
the office.’ 

The remainder of his life, which ex- 
tended till August 27, 1404, was devoted 
to his episcopal duties. He was buried in 
his own cathedral. Pepvs records (iii. 9) 
the discovery of his b^y in a complete 
state of preservation after the fire of Lon- 
don in 1666 ; and in ^ Notes and Queries ’ 
(2nd 8. iii. 186) there is a curious account 
of its subsequent mutilation. 

BBATTOH, or BBATTOK, Thomas de, 
had a grant of the prebend of hynglas, in 
the church of Glasgow, in 13 Edward 11. 
In 3 Edward IIL he accompanied the king 
to France, and was engaged in various mis- 
sions of trust for severod of the following 
y^rs. His appointment as a clerk in the 
Chanceiy, it would appear, occurred about 

6 Edwara HI., as in the parliament of that 
year he was a receiver of the petitions. 
(jKcrf. Pari ii. 68.) From 14 to 27 Edward 
in. he was frequentlv one of those en- 
trusted with the custoay of the Great Seal, 
either during the absence of the chan- 
cellors or in the intervals of vacancy in 
the office from 1340 to 1463. Ho con- 
tinued to act as a clerk of tne Chancery 
till 33 Edward IIL, 1369 (Neio Fce^ra, ih, 
462), after which his name is not men- 
tioned. 

He is frequently called Thomas de Dray- 
ton in ibeKdls ofrarliament. (ii. 146-264.) 
If this was his right name, he was probably 
connected with a Norfolk family having 
possessions at Great Yarmouth, (kbb. Eot, 
Orig.n. 103, 242.) 

BBSATJTS^ Faukes de, frequently acted 
as a justice itinerant, and Fuller says that 
he was a native of Middlesex, and that his 
family were named ^ de Brent,’ from the 
rivulet so called in that county. Matthew 
Paris, on the only occasion in which he 
gves him a surname, also calls him ^de 
Brent,’ but he describes him as a bastard, 
bom in Normandy. This seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that for eight years after 

7 John (when he is first mentioned) he is 
never described except by his Christian 
name, Falcasius or Fiilco. Neither does Ro- 

de Wendover add any surname. Dug- 
dale, both in his ‘ Baronage’ and ‘ Chronica 
Series,’ calls him ^ de Breant ; * but the rolls 
after 16 John invariably name him *de 
Breaute,’ or *de Braute.’ ’Ihe probability 
is that this name was given hW from a 
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In 7 John he was sent ynUti otXieri te 
Pdictou with one thousand marks (Hot. 
Pari. 69) ; in 10 John he was sheriff of* 
Glamomnshire, and was actively employed 
in the Welsh marches until the fixieenth 
year of that re^ He then was sent with 
the Earl of Sali^uxy and others on a misrion 
to Flanders, takmg with them ten thousand 
marks. (Eot. Claus, i 139, 146.) Zeal- 
ously supporting King John in the wore 
with his barons during the last years of bis 
reign, he was one of the generals left to- 
check them in London when the king 
marched to the north in 1216. In the fol- 
lowing November he took the castle of 
William Malduit, of Hamslape, and a few 
days afterwards that of Bedford. (Wm- 
dovcTf iii. 847, 349.) 

In reward for his energetic proceedings 
the king granted to him the latter castle, 
and also gave him in marriage a rich but 
unwilli^ bride, Margaret, daughter of 
Warin Ktz-Gerold, and widow of Baldwin 
de Ripariis, or de Betim, Earl of Albemarle, 
the son of William, Earl of Devon, together 
with the wardship of her son Baldwin, and 
the custody of his lands. Part of these 
I were in South Lambeth, where he built a 
I hall or mansion-house, which was called 
{ by his name, and is termed Faukesholl, or 
' La Sale Fawkes,’ in 10 Edward I. It is 
mentioned in the charter of Isabella de For- 
tibus, Countess of Albemarle and Devon,, 
and Lady of the Isle of Wight, dated in 
1293, by which she sold her possessions tO' 
King Edwoi'd L (Archceol. Journ. iv. 276.) 
Edward the Black Prince, by licence from 
his father, gave it in 1363 to the chapter 
of Canterbury for permission to found a 
chantry in the crypt of the cathedral, where 
two priests were to pray for his soul. 
(Stanley's Hist. Mem. of CarUerhuryf 112, 
131 .) It still belongs to the chapter ; and, 
preserving its name ever since, it was long 
Known as a favourite place of suburban en- 
tertainment, but has been lately converted 
into building land. Faukes was also ap- 
pointed seneschal to the king, and obtained 
a mandate for all constables to treat him 
hospitably when be came to their castles. 
(Eot. Claus, i. 190 ; Eot. Pat. 136.) Other 
.favours fiowed in upon him ; the castles and 
sheriffalties of Oxford, Northampton, Bed- 
ford and Buckingham, and Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, were entrusted to him ; and he 
continued to hold them for the first eight 
years of King Henry’s reign. 

On the accession of Henry HI. his bravery 
was instrumental in securing the throne to 
him. But, although vfdiant and courageous, 
he was brutal and oppressive. Not only 
during the war was he cruel in his exac- 
tions, but even after the peace with Louis 
had been completed, and the rebellious. 
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brims bad xetmned to their 'allegiance, tho 
desire of plunder mold not allow him to 
dbsist from the most arbitraiycliiims. When 
the king was declared of fuU age, and was 
advised to resume the custody of his castles, 
Faukes was one of those who joined with 
the Earl of Albemarle in resisting the man- 
^te; but he was at last compelled to sub- 
mit. During the whole of this time, how- 
ever, hereceived many proofs of royal fovoiir, 
showing that his sernces were too valuable, 
and he too powerful, to permit his delin- 
^encies to be examined with strictness. 
His reliance on this impunity increased his 
boldness, until his presumption betrayed 
him into excesses which were fatal to him. 
His tyranny and violence became so oppres- 
sive that his neighbours at last resisted, 
and, proceeding against him in the King’s 
Court, three judges were sent down to try 1 
the cases at Dunstable, where no less than | 
thirty verdicts were found against him, and 
fines of 100/. in each of them were imposed. 

The haughty baron resolved to be re- 
venged, and sent his brother William with 
a band of his followers to seize the judges. 
Two of them, Martin de Patcshull and 
Thomas de Muloton, escaped; the third, 
Henry de Braybroc, was unluckily captured 
and taken to Bedford Castle, wln^re lie was 
treated with every indignity. When this 
outrage was communicated to the council, 
then sitting at Northampton, they proceeded 
on the instant to his chastisement, llis 
castle at Bedford was taken, though not till 
after two months’ siege, and William, the 
brother of Faukes, with twenty-four other 
knights, was hanged. Faukes himself es- 
caped into Wales, but, not succeediug in 
enlisting any powers in his cause, and hear- 
ing that the%king h^ confiscated all his 
possessions (Excerpt e Itot Fin. i, 1 17), he 
prepared to return. The king issued an 
order to the sborifis of Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire to seize him and his followers. 
Ho however reached the court in safety, 
and, placing himself at the royal mercy, 
gave up into the king’s hands all his pro- 
perty and possessions. {Itymer^ i. 175.) 
Delivered into the custody of hJustace de 
Faucouberg, Bishop of London, his case 
was heard in the following March, 1225, 
whereupon the nobles, preserving his life 
in consideration of his rormer services, ba- 
nished him the realm for ever. On landing 
in Normandy he was taken before the King 
of France, where he again naiTowly escaped 
a disgraceful death ; but, being signed with 
the cross, he was permitted to procccxl on 
his journey to Rome. There ho induced 
the pope to interfere with King Henry on 
his behalf; but that monarch was inexora- 
ble; and the life of Faukes, about 1228, 
was terminated by poison administered in a 
firii at St. Ciriac. 

The manor of Whitchurch, in Berks, 
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was assigned to his wife for her sup 
and she was allowed to answer to the king, 
for all the debts owed to him at the rate< 
of three hundred marks a year. The 
Close Rolls contain numerous entries of the 
restoration of lands to their possessors,, 
from whom Faukes had unjustly seized 
them. 

His daughter Eve mairied Lewellyn-ap-^ 
Jorwerth, iMnce of North Wales. (JDuy- 
daysBaron.x. 74*3; Wendovety iv. 10-137; 
Uapin^ iii. 10-26.) 

BBEHCESSLSY, W*lLLiAtf, by his mar- 
riage with Joane de Benenden, became 
lord of the manor of Benenden, near Cran- 
brook, in Kent. There is little account of 
his early career as a lawyer, except that 
he is mentioned in Richard Beilewe’s 
Reports, and that he was one of the king’s 
sergeants in 14 Richard II. 

) le attended the parliament of 21 Richard 
II., and was called upon to say what ho 
thought of the answers which had been 
given by the judges to the c^uestions pro- 
posed to them by Chief Justice Tresifian. 
lie replied that they seemed to him to bo 
good and loyal, and that he should have 
given the same. (Rot Pari. iii. 358.) llis 
fear of the consequences of expressing a 
dilferent opinion, and still more nis imme- 
diate prospect of advancement, probably 
prompted nim upon the occasion; for in 
Trinity Temi in the following year we find 
a fine acknowledged before him as a judge 
of the Common Pleas. 

On tho deposition of Richard II., King 
Henry made nim a knight of the Bath on 
the day of his coronation, and continued 
him in his place in the Common Pleas, 
which he retained till Easter 1400, 

He died on the 20th of May following 
at his houso in Holboni, and was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral, where his widow, 
who lived till 1453, built a small chapel or 
chantry, Tliey left no children, (lladedy 
xi. 347 ; If 235.) 

BREREWOOD, Rodekt. The family of 
Brerewood were flourishing citizens of 
Chester. Tlio judge’s grandfather is called 
a wot-glover there, and was thrice mayor. 
His uncle, Edward, was a famous scholar, 
and became the first Gresham professor of 
astronomy, llis father, John, tne mayor’s 
eldest BOD, was shoriif of Chester ; and tho 
judge himself was bom there about 1588. 
lie was admitted into Brazenose College, 
Oxford, in 1605, and two years afterwards 
became a member of tbe Middle Temple, 
where he was called to the bar on Novem- 
ber 13, 1015. After a lengthened practice 
of two-and-twenty years, during which hf» 
published several of his uncle’s works, he 
was appointed a judge of North Wales in 
lUt37, was chosen reader to his inn in the 
Lent following, and at Easter 1630 was 
elected recorder of his native city. The^ 
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degree of the coif was conferred upon him 
in 1640. and in Hilary Term 1641 he was 
made Ung*e seneant. Beceiving the 
honour of knighthood in December 1643, 
he was advanced to the bench at Oxford 
on the diet of the next month. The ex- 
ercise of Sir Robert’s judicial functions was, 
however, of short continuance, and he never 
performed them in Westminster Hall* 

Witnessing the extinction of regal au- 
thority, and lamenting his royal master’s 
untimely death, he passed the remainder of 
his days in the retirement of his home, and 
dying there on September 8, l(j<54, he was 
buri^ in St. Mary’s Church at Chester. 

He married, iirst, Anna, daughter of Sir 
Randle Mainwaringe, of Over Pever in 
Cheshire, and, secondly, Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Lea, of Lea and Dem- 
hall, in the same county, and left sevei*al 
children by each of them. (Ath, Oxon, ii. 
140.) 

BRETON', John lm (afterwards Risirop 
•OF liiiRBFORi)), is stated to have been the 
son of a knight of that name, who, with 
his wife, was buried at Abbey Dore in 
Herefordshire. (ArchecoL Joum. xix. 35.) 
Brought up to the double profession of the 
law and the church, he had the county and 
castle of 1 lereford committed to his custody 
in 38 Henry III. (Ahh, Rot, OHtj, i. 13), 
and was raised to the judicial bench at the 
latter end of 60 Henry III. {Rvcevpt, e Rot, 
Fin, ii. 430.) In the next year the keeper of 
the wai^robe was directed by the king to 
supply ' Johanni le Breton et Henrico de 
Monteforii, justiciariis siiis,’ with the full 
robes which the other judges ■^ero accus- 
tomed to be provided with. ( Selden'a Hmy~ 
ham Magna^ 5.) The entries of assizes 
before him continue till the end of l)e- 
ceniber 1268, or beginning of January 1201). 
On tbe 13th of the latter month tho king 
consented to his election as Bishop of Here- 
ford, when he no doubt retired from the 
bench. He was consecrated in the follow- 
ing July, and presided over the see about 
six years, dying in May 1276, 3 Edward I. 
{Godwin,) 

The work called ^Britton,’ which is a 
compendium of the English law, was at one 
time attributed to this judge and bishop. 
But from the contents it is manifest that it 
must have been written after 13 Edward I., 
inasmuch as the author cites a statute 
passed in that year, as well as another 
enj^ted in 6 Edward I., both of which 
perils subsequent to the bishop’s 
a^th. Ihe work has been considered by 
othra, imd this seems the better opinion, 
to be little more than an abridgment of 
Bracton, with the addition of the sub- 
aequeht alterations jn the law ; and the pro- 
bability of this acquires mater weight 
when It ia remembered that Bracton’s nme 
was sometimes written Britton or Bretton 
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{Hmigham^ ut supra; Reeved % EnghLaf»f 
11 . 280.) 

BRETON, John LE. The family of Breton 
held considerable possessions in Norfolk, 
but to what branch of it this John le Bre- 
ton belonged is uncertain. He was pro- 
bably the * Dominus de Sporle ’ of that name 
who joined in the barons’ letter to Pope 
Bonimee VIII. in 29 Edward 1. On Ja- 
nuary 9, 1305, 33 Edward I.. he was one 
of the justices of trailbaston, then impointed. 
for the counties of Norfolk and Simolk, and 
again in 1307. In 3 Edwmri H. he was 
an assessor of the twenty -fifth granted in 
Norfolk, and he died in the next year. 
{Pari, Writs, i. 497, 602 ; Rot, Pari, i. 218.) 

BRETON, William le, or BRITO, as he 
is frequently called in the earlier pari of his 
life, was tbe brother of the after-mentioned 
Ranulph Brito, and was engaged in various 
ways in the service of *1161117 III. Fifty 
marks were paid out of ihe treasury to him 
and another in 6 Henry III. to purchase 
robes for tho use of the king; and two 
years subsequently he held a judicial ap- 

ointment in the court at Durham, he and 

is associates being commanded not to hold 
plea 0*11 any writ of the bishop which his 
predecessors had not been accustomed to 
issue. In 10 Henry III. ho seems to have 
had some regulation of the ports, as he is 
directed to allow a person to send his com 
in a ship to Tiondon, taking security that it 
is cairied nowhere else. (Rot, Claus, i. 492, 
631, ii. 118.) 

From 11 to 16 Henry III. ho hold tho 
sheriflaltyj of Kent in conjunction with 
Hubert de Burgh. {Hasted, i. 180.) His 
next advance was to the ollice of one of the 
justices or custodes of the Jews on July 0 , 
1234, 18 Henry III., which he held three 
years afterwards. {Madox, i. 234, ii. 317.) 

He evidently became a regular justicier, 
and it is probable that ho was appointed 
in tho same year he acted as a justice 
itinerant in the county of Surrey, 32 Henry 
111., 1248. In the next year there are not 
only writs of assize to bo taken before him, 
but he was also united with the same asso- 
ciates 08 ill the last, in three several com- 
missions. The writs of assize have his 
name inserted as late os August 1259. 

He died in 45 Ilen^ 111., 1261, having 
considerable property in Northamptonshire 
and other counties, for which his son John 
le Breton did homage, paying 10/1 for his 
relief. {Excapt, e Rot. Fin. ii. 57-309, 
349 ; CaL Inquis, p. m. i. 20.) 

BRETT, William Baliol, one of the 
present justices of the Common Pleas, was 
appointed as an additional judge under thC* 
statute 31 & 32 Viet. c. 125, s. 11, passed 
for amending the laws relating to election 
petitions. 

He is the son of' the Rev. Joseph Gfooige 
Brett, of Rfinelflgh, Chelsea, by Dorothy^ 
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^ttffhter of George Best, Esq., of Chilston 
Park, Kent. He yraa bom at Chelsea on 
August 13, 1815, and educated at West- 
minster School, and Cnius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B. A. in 
1840, and distinguished himself both as a 
mathematician audas a boating man. Enter- 
ing Lincoln's Inn, he was called to the bar 
in January 1840, and joined the Northern 
Circuit. His success is evidenced by his j 
soon becoming leader in the Passage Court 
Liverpool, and by his being appointed a 
revising barrister in the districts adjacent. 
He was employed also on several govern- 
ment commissions and by the Court of Ad- 
miralty. His practico in London was very 
extensive, and continued so niter he was 
raised to the rank of queen’s counsel in 
March 18(jl. From July 1800 till his ele- 
vation to the bench ho sat in parlianient ns 
member for Ilclston, for which lie wius re- 
elected on being appointed solicitor-general 
by the Derby ministry in hVhruary J808. 
He was then knighted. The act above 
alluded to was passed on July 3i of tlint 
year, and Sir William was one of the three 
new judges appointed under it on August 24. 

He married Eugenie, daughter of Louis 
Mayer, Esq. 

BBETTON, IIexuy dk. Sec Dimcton. 

BBIDOEMAN, Orlando, bolong(3d to the 
family of liridgeiuan originally scjtthid in 
Glouccstorshii’e, a younger son of whicli, 
having ivmoved to Exeter, became the 
father of Dr. John Dridgemau, wdio, after 
holding tlie living of Wigan in Lmicashin^, 
was made Bishop of Chester in 1011). By 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. llclyav, 
canon of Exeter and archdeacon of Barn- 
staple, he was the father of seveial sons, 
the second of whom was the judge. 

Orlando Bridgeman ’svas bom at Exeter on 
January 30, 1008. lie entered Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1021, and lie took his 
master’s degree at Midsummer 1024, and 
was elected fellow of ^lagdaleii College. In 
November of that year he was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple, and, having 
been called to the bar on February 10, 1032^ 
became a bencher a few weeks before the 
r^toration of Charles II. lie was made 
king’s counsel in the duchy of Lancaster 
•and judge of the county palatine of Ches- 
ter in 1038 ; and was in 1040 appointed at- 
torney of the Court of Wards, and solicilor- 
pneral to Charles, Prince of Wales, when 
he was kmghted. He also had a grant in 
reversion of the office of keeper of the ^v^its 
and rolls in the Common Pleas. (Rymerf 

^7,641 5 Bp,BridgemaiiC9 MS, Ledger,') 
In the Long Parliament of 1640 he was 
retted for AVigan, his father’s former 
Ye<^iy, m which the family seems to have 
bad some interest, as Anthony Wood re- 
lates that Sir Orlando about 1662 conferred 
the Kvinsr upon John Hall, Bishop of Ches- 
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ter. He showed himsdf a strenuous sup- 
porter of monoxchical government, voting 
against Lord Strafford’s attainder, and op- 
posing the ordinance by which the militia 
was taken out of the hands of the king. 
(Pari Hid. ii. 611, 756; WhUelocke, 69,) 
When the civil war commenced he len 
the parliament and assisted his father the 
bishop in keeping the city of Chester firm 
in its adherence to the royal cause. In 
1645 he was one of the king’s commis- 
sioners in the fruitless endeavours to con- 
clude a treaty of peace at Uxbridge, where 
Charles was* somewhat dissatisfied at his 
carriage, expressing his surprise that the 
son of a bishop should have been willing 
to make any condescensions in matters of 
the Church. Clarendon (iii. 448) also joins 
in this censure, and, though giving him 
credit for excellent parts and honest incli- 
nations, says * he was so much given to find 
out expedients to satisfy unreasonable men 
that he would at last be drawn to yield to 
anything ho should be powerfully nrcssed 
to do.’ On the ultimate success of tlie par- 
liamentary party Sir Orlando discontinued 
his practice at the bar, hut, ns Ludlow re- 
lates (p. 401), Mipon his submission to 
Cromwell, was permitted to practise in 
a private manner.’ He devoted his time 
to conveyancing, in whicli department he 
became, it is said, the great oracle, not only 
of his fellow-suflerers, hut also of the whole 
nation in matters of law — his very enemies 
not thinking their estates secure without 
his advice. After his death his collections 
were published under the title of * Bridge- 
man’s Conveyancer,’ which liod so high a 
reputation that five editions were issued 
from the press. 

liis learning insured him immediate 
employment on the liestoralion. Two 
days after the kini^’s return ho was in- 
vested with the Serjeant’s coif, followed on 
the next day by his promotion to the office 
of chief baron of the Exchequer. In the 
same week his loyaltv was rewarded with 
a boronetc}', in which he is described of 
Great Lever in Lancashire, a property not 
far from Wigan. Pepys speaks of another 
seat in the county cidied Ashton Hall, near 
I Lancaster, in which he caused four great 
places to be left in the groat hall window 
for coats of arms. Hn one be bath put the 
licvers’, with this motto, Olim ; ” in an- 
other, the Ashton’s, with this, “ Ileri; ” in 
the next, liis own, with this, Hodie ; ” in 
the fourth, nothing but this motto, ^^Cras 
nescio cujus.” * (Pi^s, i. 349.) 

The pnncipal duty that be bad to per- 
form as lord chief baron was to presi^ at 
the trials of the regicides, which lasted 
from the 9th to the 19th of October 1B60. 
Three days after their termination Sir 
Orlando was pomoled to the chief seat in 
the Common Pleas. He sat in that court 
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for neofiy seven yean, in high esteem as an 
aUe eac|K>nent or the law and an impartial 
administrator of justice. 

That he was sometimes too precise in 
his legal interpretations is exemplified by 
a story told by Boger North (p. 97), that 
when it was prop<^d to move his court, 
which was placed near the door of West- 
minster Hall and exposed to the wind, 
into a back room called the treasury, the 
chief justice would not agree to it, declar- 
ing it was ajwnst Magna Charta, which 
enacts that tne Common Pleas shall be 
held in certo loco fin a certain place), with 
which he asserted the distance of an inch 
from that place is inconsistent, and that all 
pleas would be coram nonjudice. 

On the removal of Lord Clarendon the 
Great Seal was given to Sir Orlando on 
August 30, 1607, as lord keener; but no 
successor was appointed to take his place 
in the Common Pleas till May 1068. He, 
therefore, during the interval filled both 
offices, which it was said were not incom- 
patible ; and though he did not sit in his 
old court, lines appear to have been levied 
before him during the whole of the time. 
(Siderjm^ 2, 338; IhujdaUc Orig. 49.) 
While he held the Seal, both Pepys (iv. 
88) and Evelyn (ii. 370) state that he 
resided at Essex House in the Strand. 

It is to Lord Clarendon’s credit that he 
writes not a word in depreciation of his 
successor. Neither Burnet nor Boger 
North are so abstinent. The former says 
(i. 253, 307) that in his new office he did 
not long maintain the esteem he had pre- 
viously acquired, and that his* study and 

E ractice had lain so entirely in the common 
iw that he never seemed to apprehend 
what equity was ; nor had he a head made 
for business and for such a court. Boger 
North (Lives, 88; Examm^ 38) is more 
particular in his animadversions. He de- 
scribed the lord keeper ^ as timorous to an 
impotence, and that not mended by bis 
great age. He laboured very much to 
please every body, a temper of ill conse- 
quence to a judge. It was observed of 
him that if a cause admitted of diverse 
doubts, which the lawyers call points, he 
would never give all on one side; but 
either party should have something to go 
away with. And in his time the Court of 
Chancery ran out of order into delays and 
endless motions in causes ; so that it was 
like, a fair field overgrown with briars.’ 
After bolding the Seal for about five years, 
ho was made the victim of the strong 
parties which opposed him, imd ‘was re- 
moved on November 17, 1072. He died 
on June 25, 1674,atTeddington in Middle- 
sex, where ho lies buried. All parties 
unite in acknowledging bis amiable dis- 
pMition, his honest principles, his piety, 
hia moderation, and his learning; to the 


last of which the late Lord BSlenboroogh 
(14 EttponrU, 184) — himself a great 
authorite-^bore honourable testimony, in 
calling him <that most eminent judge,’ 
and speaking of ^fhe profundity of hia 
learning and the extent of his industry.’ 

He married, first, in 1627, Judith, 
daughter and heir of John Kynaston, Esq., 
of Morton in Shropshire, who died in 1044 ; 
and secondly, Dorothy, daughter of Dr. 
Saunders, provost of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and relict of George Cradock, Esq.,, 
of Carswell Castle in Staffordshire. By 
his first marriage he had a daughter and 
one son; by his second two sons and a 
daughter. The baronetcy, of course, de- 
volved upon Sir John, his son by the first 
venter; but a second baronetcy was granted 
in 1073, the year following Sir Orlando’s 
retirement from the Seal, to the eldest sou 
by the second venter, Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, of Bidley jn Cheshire. The latter 
became extinct on the death of the third 
baronet in 1740 ; but the former still sur- 
vives. The fifth baronet was ennobled by 
the title of Baron Bradford in 1794, his 
father having married Anne Newport, the 
sister and heir of the last Earl of Bradford 
of that name. The son of this baron 'was 
advanced to an earldom in 1815. 

BBITO. See W. le Bketon. 

BBITO, Balfh, had the custody of the 
honor of Bologne and of the land of 
Henry of Essex for many years, and the 
rolls from 15 to 31 Henry II. contain 
entries of his accounting tor them. In 
1177, Bobort Mantel and Yie,as iusticiaries, 
fixed the aid to be paid in the counties- 
of Norfolk, Sufiblk, Essex, and Hertford : 
and in 1179 bo was selected for the home 
counties to act as a justice itinerant in one 
of the four divisions into which the council 
of Windsor tlien apportioned the kingdom. 
(Madox j i. 130, 263, &c., ii. 200, &c.) By 
the 1*011 of 1 Bichard 1. (he being then 
dead) it appears that Lngeford and Chig- 
well in Essex belonged to him.. 

BBITO, Bictiard, was an officer of the 
Exchequer, to whom was committed the 
receipt of the rents of the vacant bishop- 
rics of Lincoln and London while in tne 
king’s hands, the former in conjunction with 
Master Gregorius, and tlie latter with 
Balph, archdeacon of Colchester. He is 
called archdeacon of Coventry in the roll 
of 31 Henry II., 1185. 

In 1 Richard I. be was ono of the jus- 
tices itinerant in the counties of Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Hants, and Ox- 
ford ; and as he acted in so many counties, 
all probably in ono circuit, without being 
recorded as a justicier at AVestminster, it 
seems likely that officers of the court were 
sometimes sent on these itinera in addition 
to the regular justiciers. He no doubt 
continued to act in subsequent years, as tho 
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ToU of 7 Richard L, 1105-6, contains an 
^ntrjf of the payment of sixty marks ^ Ri- 
cardo Britoni et sociis suis.’ (MadaXt i. 
609, 311, ii. ^84.) 

BBITO, Rakulph, or LB BBETOIT, the 
brother of the before-mentioned William 
le Breton, or Brito, was chaplain to Hu- 
bert de Burgh, the chief jusiiciaiy, in 1221, 
when a payment was made to him under 
that designation, besides many others up 
to 11 Henry III. He afterwards became a 
canon of St Paul’s. In 7 Henry III. ho 
assessed the tallage in Wilton, and appears 
to have been about the king's person, as 
in the ninth year he had an order for the 
repayment of ten marks, with which ho 
had accommodated the king to pay some 
messengers. A grant was made to him in 
11 Henry III. of part of the wood of 
Engayne, in Blatlierwick, and in Dudinton, 
Northamptonshire, to hold by the service 
of a pair of gilt spurs. (Rot Claus, i. 457, 
ii. 47, 173, 184.) 

Having, by the iniluence of his patron, 
Hubert de Burgh, been raised to the trea- 
surership of the chamber of the Exchequer, 
he was, at the instigation of Peter de 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, dismissed 
from the office in 1232 for fraud and corrup- 
tion, and fined in no less a sum than 1000/. 

( WendovcTy iv. 244.) Henry in his first 
anger had banished Raniilph Brito from 
the kingdom, but within two months, on 
payment of the fine, restored him to favour, 
though not to his place, with a condition, 
however, that he should not appeal to Home. 
{Cal Rot Pat 

His death occurred in 1247, and the 
words ^ cancellarius specialis,’ used by 
Matthew Paris in recording that event, 
seem the only warrant for Dugdalo and 
others introducing him into the list of 
chancellors, although, according to the con- 
construction of the sentence, the words ap- 
pear rather to intimate that he was chan- 
cellor to the queen. None of the recxirds 
describe him as the king’s chancellor, and 
Sir T. D. Hardy has accordingly omitted the 
name in bis catalogue. Lord Campbell, 
by mistake, calls him Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

BRIWim, William. This g^eat man^ 
who was in the confidence of four successive 
inonorchs, is said by Camden to bttvo beer 
a foundling, and to nave received his nam( 
from having been discovered ^y Henry II 
on a heath Qnru^e) while hunting in the 
New Forest. The king, he says, caused 
him to be taken up and placed under proper 
care, and when be arrived at man’s estate 
employed him in his service. Unfortunately 
for this romantic tale, Du^ale’s accoun* 
of him, if correct, proves that it is no 
founded on truth. He says his father wb£ 
Henry Briwer, and quotes a charter of 
Henry H. confirming to William Briwe: 
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and hia heirs certain po^essions and pri- 
vileges, with the forestship of the forest of 
De la %re, in as ample a manner as his 
father held them in the times of King 
William and King Henry I. However this 
may be, in 26 Hennr II., 1180, he was 
entrusted with the sheriffalty of Devon- 
shire, which ho continued to hold till 1 
Richard I. 

His judicial career commenced in 33 
Henry U., 1187, when he was associated 
with two others in fixing the tallage in 
Wiltshire. He acted in the same character 
in 1 Richard I. in Cornwall and Berlcshire, 
and in 0 Richard I. in Nottingham and 
Derby. After the introduction of fines his 
name is found among the justiciers before 
whom they were levied at Westminster 
ind other places, during the hist four years 
)f Richard^s rei^, and most of the years of 
hat of John; and he is mentioned os a 
baron of the Exchequer as late as 5 Henry 
III, 1221. (.Madox, i. 034, 733 : Pine RoU, 
115, 185.) 

That he attained an early character for 
wisdom and prudence may be inferred from 
the fact that King Richard, on his em- 
barkation to the Holy Land, although he 
xacted from him a fine for not joining in 
the crusade, named him as one of the 
council to assist the Bishops of Durham 
and Ely in the government of the kingdom. 
Acting against the latter when the kin^s 
letter authorised the council to assume uie 
goveniment, he wf» included in the sen- 
tence of excommunication which the bishop 
induced the pone to pronounce against the 
supporters of tlie Earl John. All doubt of 
his loyalty, however, was removed by the 
hearty assistaUce he gave to release his 
sovereign from captivity; and the king’s 
confidence in him is proved by his being 
selected as one of the ambassadors then 
sent to make a league with the Kinj^ of 
France. In this and the subsequent reims 
he was sheriff of several counties. The 
rolls also teem with grants of all kinds— of 
manors, lands, markets, custodies, ward- 
ships, licences for building cities, and of 
vanous other privileges, besides presents 
of wine, and on one occasion of a captured 
ship. 

In frequent attendance on King John, 
ho accompanied him to Ireland, dined with 
him at his table, eating flesh on certain pro- 
hibited days, for which indulgence money 
was given to the poor; and, adhering to 
him in all his troubles, he was a witness to 
his renunciation of the crown to the pope. 
In 15 John he was made seneschal to the 
king in conjunction with W. de Oantelupe 
{Cal, Rot Pat, 4), and when the ki^ 
marched northward in 1215 he was one 
of those entrusted with the command of 
one of the forces left to check the barons 
remaining in London ; and on several occa- 
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nous till tbe end of the reign justified the 
royal confidence by the exertions which he 
made on behalf of his sovereiim. 

These exertions were continued on the 
accession of Henry III. till Prince Louis 
was forced to retire from the kingdom. 
Rewards still flowed upon him^ and at 
various times he was appointed governor of 
the castles of Bolsover, Lidford, Devizes, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

lie seems to have been an uncompromis- 
ing supporter of the king’s prerogative. 
Wendover relates (iv.8*3) that when Arch- 
bishop Stephen and the nobles in 1223 
urged the king to con6rm the liberties and 
rights for which they had contended with 
his father, William Briwer exclaimed that 
‘those liberties, having been violently ex- 
torted, ought not to be observed.* The 
archbishop, however, mildly reprimanded 
him, and the king wisely promised to keep 
the oath he had talion to grant them. 

His career of prosperity was only termi- 
nated by his death, which occiirred’in 122G, 
11 Henry III. He was buried in the abbey 
of Dunkeswell in Devonshire, which he had 
founded for Cistercian monks. 

His riches and his piety may be esti- 
mated by the following works. Besides 
the above abbey of Dunkeswell, he founded 
that of St. Saviour at Torr(?, in the same 
county, for I’rffiraoustratensian canons ; the 
priory of Motisfont, in Hampshire, for canons 
regular of St. Augustin ; and a hospital for 
twelve poor people, besides religious and 
strangers, at Bridgewater in Somersetshire, 
where he also built a castle, constructed a 
haven, and began a handsome bridge. 

Ho married Beatrix de Vallibus, by whom 
he had two sons and live daughters. On 
the death of the sons the inheritance was 
divided among the live daughters and their 
heirs. {Bwjaak's Baron, i. 700.) 

BBIWES, John de, is introduced as a 
justicier in Mr. Hunter’s Preface to the 
Fines of Richard I. and John in the eleventh 
year of the latter reign, 1200. That he was 
in some office connected with the Exche- 
quer appears from several entries on the 
Rot. de Finihus. (417, 442.) He died in 
1229.. {Rot de Ohlatis^ i. 184.) 

BB0CLE8BT, WlLDlAM DE, of that place 
in Lincolnshire, was an ecclesiastic, who 
devoted much of his property both in that 
county and in Yorkshire to pious purposes. 
He held the office of remenibrancer of the 
Exchequer in 1338 (HospUaUer in Engh 
203) till he was promoted to be a baron of 
that court on January 20, 1341, 14 Edward 
in. He is mentioned as being alive in 
26 Edward HI. {Ahh. Rot. Orig, ii. 91, 

&c. ; RioL Earl ii. 46:1.) 

BBOK, Latjbbnce del, was an advocate 
in the leigh of Henry III., evidently stand- 
ing very high in his tffofession. As early 
as 1263 he was employed on the part of 
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the crown, and there are no less than seven* 
teen entries in that year in which he acted 
for the king in suits before the court For 
an intei^ of seven years his name does 
not again occur, but in 1200 he seems to 
have resumed ois position, and to have 
been regularly engaged on the king’s behalf 
until Christmas 1207. He was raised to 
the bench before tbe following Februarv, 
and continued there till the end of tfio 
reign, in the last year of which a judgment 
18 mentioned. (Jftot. Pari i. 4.) He died 
in 3 Edwf^ L, in possession of considerable 
property in the counties of Buckingham, 
Kent, Hertford, and Oxford. (Cal Inguis. 
p. m. i. 64.) 

BBOME, Adam de, was a clerk or master 
in Chancery, and filled the office of a jus- 
tice itinerant in the county of Nottingham 
in 3 Edward IH., 1330. He probably was 
of the family settled at the manor of Brome 
Hall in Norfolk, and is first mentioned in 
0 Edward IL, 1312, when he was assigned 
to talliate Warwickshire and other counties. 
From that time up to 3 Edward III., besides 
being frequently mentioned in connection 
^yith his duties in Chancery, he was several 
times employed in judiciid commissions. 
(Pari JFriU, ii. p. ii. 002 ; Abb. Pkeit 337.) 
Like his brethren in the Chancery, he re- 
ceived many ecclesiastical preferments. In 
1316 he was rector of Ilamworth in Mid- 
dlesex ; in 1310, chancellor of Durham ; in 
1310, archdeacon of Stow and rector of St, 
Mary, Oxford. In 17 Edward II. he had a- 
licence to erect a school in that university, 
by the name of ‘ llectoris Domus Schola- 
rium Beatie Marias, Oxon,’ which, when 
founded, ho presented to Edward II,, who 
further endowed it, and appointed him the 
first provost. From a large messuage, called 
la Onokf, bestowed on it by Edward ll.,it 
received its present name, Oriel College. 
(Cal Rot. Pat. 94 j Chalmera'e Oxford. 77; 
Zc A’ijce, 171.) '' ' ^ 

BBOMLET, Thomas, The ancient family 
of Bromley, established bs early as the reign 
of King John at Bromleghe in Stafibrd- 
shire, has supplied the ranks of the law 
with the three following judges. The fint 
is Thomas Bromley, who was the son of 
Roger Bromley (a younger brother of the 
immediate ancestor of Queen Elizabeth’s 
chancellor), by Jane, the daughter of 
Thomas Jennings. He was placed at the 
Inner Temple, and became reader there in 
autumn 1632. In June 1640 he was called 
to the degree of the coif, and was appointed 
one of the king’s seijeanta on the 2nd of the 
next month. 

Sacceeding Sir John Spelman, he was 
appointed a judge of the King’s Bench on 
November 4, 1644. That he was highly 
esteemed by Henry VIII. is apparent Som 
his having a legacy of 300/. under the king’s 
will, and being appointed one of the exe- 
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catcns of it (TMiiin. letuit, 43.) He thus 
became one of the council of regency under 
Edward VL, but seems to have avoided the 
political difficulties of that reim till its 
close, when he was most unwillinffly in- 
volved in the project of the Duke of NorUi- 
mnberland to place Lady Jane Grev on the 
throne. His oeing sent for by the duke 
to prepare the king’s will, and the conduct 
pursued to overcome his resistaucei is sub- 
sequently detailed in the life of Chief Jus- 
tice Montagu. Having submitted, under 
the compulsion to which ho was subjected, 
to settle the instrument, it would seem that 
he was no further called upon to interfere ; 
^r his name docs not appear among those 
who witnessed the will, and, instead of being 
committed to prison, as the two chief justices 
were, he was raised by Queen Mary to tho 
head of his own court on October 4, 1653, 
in the place of Sir Koger Cholmley, from 
which it may be naturally inferred that he 
was, as Burnet says, ‘ a papist in his heart.’ 

He presided at the extraordinaiy trial of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton on April 17, 
1654, when, though the prisoner had so 
much greater liberty of speech allowed to 
him tlian in any previous trial on record 
that tho queen’s attorney openly complained 
in court and threatened to retire from tho 
bar, yet was ho hardly pressed b^tho judges, 
who refused him the examination ol: a wit- 
ness he produced, and denied him the in- 
fection of a statute upon which he relied. 
The chief justice’s summing up too was so 
defective, ‘either for want of memoiy or 
good will,’ that ‘ the prisoner craved indif- 
ferency, and did help the judge’s old 
memory with his own recital.’ (lloUnshedf 
iy. 31-^5.) Throckmorton’s acquittal and 
the iniquitous punishment of the jury fol- 
lowed ; and tho impression which the whole 

Sut favourable to^lie lawyers who were 
concerned in them. Sir Thomas Bromley 
cannot escape from the charge of undue 
severity, though probably he was complained 
of at the time for giving too great licence to 
the prisoner. Ho was succeeded as chief 
justice on June 11, 1655, by Sir William 
Portman ; but it does not appear whether 
the vacancy was occasioned by his death or 
by his being superseded. Wroxeter Church 
contains his remains, over which is a hand- 
some altar tomb. 

He left an only daughter, Margaret, who 
m.amed Sir Richard Newport, the ancestor 
of the late Earls of Bradford, a title which 
became extinct in that family in 1702, but 
was revived in ldl5 in the descendants of 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, one of whom mar- 
ried the sister and heir of the last earl. 

BBOMLET, Thokas, descended from the 
same ancestor as his last-mentioned name- 
sake. Established at Bromleghe in Staf- 
fordshire under King John, the family 
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flourished in that and the neip^hbonring- 
counties throughout the succeeding centu- 
ries. Roger Bromlev, of Mitley in Shrop- 
shire, a lineal descenaant, had, bfraides other 
children, two 8ons,William and Roger. The 
chief justice was son of the latter, and tbo 
lord chancellor was grandson of the former, 
his father being George Bromley, the only 
son of William, who was of Hodnet in 
Shropshire, and his mother, Elizabeth, 
daugntcr of Sir Thomas Lacon, of Willey 
in the same coun^. His father was him- 
self distinguished in tho law, being a reader 
at tbo Inner Temple in the reigns of Ilenrj|r 
VII. and Henry vIII., and bis brother. Sir 
George Bromley, attained in the same pro- 
fession the rank of justice of Chester under 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Sir Thomas was born about the year 
1530, and, being destined for the law, was 
sent to the same inn at which bis father 
had studied, where he was reader in autumn 
15(30, having been just previously elected, 
recorder of tho city of London. lie hold 
this honourable post till he became soli- 
citor-general, to which office he was ap- 
pointed on March 14, 1500, and filled it tor 
ten years, during which, in 1674, he was 
elected treasurer of his inn. 

He acted in 1671 on the tidal of the 
Duke of Norfolk for high treason, and 
managed that pai*tof the prosecution which 
had reference to Rodolph^s message. {State 
Trials f i. 957, 1016.)^ As an advocate he 
arrived at great eminence, but was scru- 
pulous ill undertaking a suit till he was 
satisfied of its justice, ‘not admitting all 
causes promiscuously,’ says David Lloyd 
{State Worthies, 610), who odds that ‘ never 
failing in any cause for five years, ... he 
was the only person that the people would 
employ.’ An anecdote is told of him in 
‘Bacon’s Apophthegms’ which shows that 
he had a ready wit in escaping out of a 
dilemma. Having offered in evidence a 
deed which tho counsel on the other side 
impeached as fraudulent, arguing that it 
had not been |)roduced in two former suits 
on tbo same title, but some other convey- 
ance relied upon. Justice Gatlin, who in- 
clined to that opinion, said to him, ‘ I.pvay 
thee, Mr. Solicitor, let me ask you a fami- 
liar question : I have two gelungs in my 
stable, and I havo divers times business of 
importance, and still I send forth one 
my gelding and not the oth&t ; would you 
not say 1 set him aside as a jade P’ ‘No, 
my loid,’ replied Bromley, ‘1 would think 
you spared him for your own saddle.’. 

Retained by Lord^ Hunsdon and patron- 
ised by Lord Burleigh, it is not surpris- 
ing, with the professional character he had 
acquired, that Bromley, though not yet 
fifty years of ago, should have been selected 
as the successor of Sir Nicholas Bacon. He 
received the Great Seal on April 26, 1679, 
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with the nmk of Jord chancellor, a title 
which his predecessor had never eigoved. 
It is not improhable, however, that there 
was some doubt which of the two titles 
should be given to him, for more than two 
months elapsed after Boon’s death daring 
which, according to the entries on the 
Close Boll r24), the Great Seal remained 
in thoqueen-s possession ; and two speeches 
are preserved which, if both of them are 
rightly attributed to Bromley, would seem 
to have been prepared by him to deliver' to 
the queen in the event of either determina- 
tion. (JRgerton Papers, 81.) Fuller says 
( Worthies, ii. 269), * Although it was dif- 
licult to come after Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
not to come after him, yet such was Brom- 
ley's learning and integrity that the court 
was not sensible of any considerable altera- 
tion.’ lie seems to have pursued a steady 
• course in tbe performance of his ofHci^ 
•duties, without respect to persons. He 
' presided as chancellor over the commission 
issued in October 1686 for the trial of M^, 
Queen of Scots, in which he conducted him- 
self with ^at decency and personal respect 
towards the unfortunate prisoner, though in 
the subsequent proceedings in parliament 
he was the organ of the house to represent 
to Elizabeth their unanimous request that 
the judgment might bo executed. Before 
the next session, which was opened on 
February 16, 1687, he was seized with an 
illness which necessitated tho appointment 
of a temporaiy speaker of the House of 
Lords, and by which he no doubt escaped 
being a performer in the despicable proceed- 
ings a^inst Secretary Davison on March 
28. l%is illness terminated in his death 
on April 12, at the age of 67. He was 
buriea in Westminster Abbey, where his 
son, Sir Henry, erected a splendid monu- 
ment to his memory. 

By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Adnan Fortescue, E.B., he h^ four sons 
and four daughters. One of the latter mar- 
ried Sir Oliver Cromwell, the qpcle of the 
Protector, and another married John Lyttel- 
ton of Frankley, whose eldest son was ad- 
vanced to the peerage as Baron Lyttelton 
of Frankley. 

Sir Thomas’s eldest son, as well as seve- 
ral of his descendants, sat for the county of 
Worcester in parliament, and eventually, 
•on May 9, 1741, the representative of 
/ the family was created Baron Montford of 
Horseheath, Gambridj^hire, a title which 
became extinct in 1851 by the death of the 
third lord without surviving issue. 

BBOMLET, Ebwabi), the third member 
of the same family who has been adorned 
with the judicial ermine, was the son of 
Sir George Bromley, justice of Chester, the 
elder brother of the chancellor. 

He kept his terms at the Inner Temple, 
where he was a reader in Lent 1606. He ! 
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was made a serjeant for the purpose of his 
being raised to the bench, bis call taking 
place on February 6, and hia patent as 
oaron of the Ex&e^uer being dated Fe- 
bruary 6, 1610. During the remaining six- 
teen years of James’s reign, and for above 
two years in that of Charles I., he per- 
form^ the fimctions of his office, and, 
according to Croke {Car. 86), he died in 
the summer vacation 1627. 

BBOMPTOK, William bk, whose name 
is sometimes spelled Bumton and Burton, 
was constituted a ludge of the Common 
Pleas in 1278, 6 Edwf^ 1., and fines were 
levied before him from that year till Mi- 
chaelmas, 17 Edward!., 1289. {Pari, Writs, 
i. 6H2; IhtgMe's Orig, 44.) Soon after 
this he was&sgraced and imprisoned in the 
Tower for corruption in his office. {Stowes 
Lmdon, 44.) One of the charges against 
him was that he impeded thejprior of Hunt- 
ingdon in an assize of darrein presentment 
to the church of Suho, whereby the bishop 
took it by lapse of time. {Eot. Pari. i. 48.) 
Another implicated tho judge in cruel treat- 
ment towards Nicholas de Corny, impri- 
soned in Newgate, by directing him to be 
put in irons and injured as much as pos- 
sible. But his offences must have been of 
a far more heinous nature than either of 
these, ns the fine of 6000 marks, which -he 
was compelled to pay for his enlargement, 
was one of the highest that was imposed 
upon those who shared in his disgrace. 

A William de Brompton is named as ono 
of the Icing’s councillors in the Statute de 
Escaetoribus, 29 Edward L, 1301, and as 
one of the justices of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in the same year {Pari. Writs, i. 108) ; 
and in the following a justice itinerant in 
Cornwall called William de Bumton occurs, 
but whether they were tho same person is 
uncertain. 

BBOOX, Dayib, was a native of Glaston- 
bury in Somersetshire, his father John, a 
sorjeant-at-law, being principal seneschal of 
the famous monastery there. ^ David was 
reader at the Inner Temple in 1634 and 
1640, when he was also treasurer. In the 
first week of the reign of Edward VI., 1647, 
he was admitted to the degree of the coif, 
having been summoned thereto by Henry 
YIII., and in 1651 he was made one of 
the king’s sexjeonts. Queen Mary soon 
after her accession advanced him, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1663, to the office of chief baron 
of the l^chequer {BugdMs Orig, 164, 
170), and on October 2, the morrow of the 
coronation, he and a number of other per- 
sons were ^dobyd the knightea of the 
{liachyvls Diary, 33o.) IBs de- 
cisions are reported in Dyer till Hilary 
1667, about a year after wmcb he died, 

David Lloyd, in his ^State Worthies’ 
(386-390), gives the judge a highly encomi- 
astic character, and concludes with an apo- 
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I>h1iiegm wUch is wortli remembers 
fat man in Rome riding always upon a Terr 
lean horse being asked the reason theieor, 
answered that he fed himsefff but he trusted 
others to feed hU horse. Our judge being 
asked what was the best way to thrive, 
said, Neoer do arching hy another that you 
con do by yourselfi | 

Sir David left a widow, Maigaret, daughter > 
of Richard Butler, of London, who had ' 
previous to her marriage with him been 
already the wife of two husbands, Andrew 
Fraunces and Alderman Robert Chartsey, 
and who, after the death of the chief baron 
was married, for the fourth time, to Edward, 
Lord North, whom also she survived, and 
^ng in 1676, was buried in St. Lawrence 
Jewry. {Cottinds P(fei*a^e, iv. 458 ; Fuller ^ 
ii. 283.) This lady was the chief baron’s 
second wife, his first being Katherine, 
daughter of John, Lord Ohandos, who in a 
patent of 1563, granting to her and her 
husband the manor of Ganonbury, is de- 
scribed as having been the suckhng nurse 
of Queen Ma^. (Tomlins' s Ysddm,) 
BBOOKE, Kodert, or BBOXE, was the 
son of Thomas Broke, of Claverley in Shrop- 
shire, by Margaret, the daughter of Hugh 
Grosvenor, of Fannot in the same county ; 
and he was buried in the church of that 
parish. (Athen. Oxon, i. 207.) Ho vras 
reader at the Middle Temple in 1642 
and 1661. His readings on these occa- 
sions were ^ On the Statute of Limitations, 
32 Henry VIII. c. 2,’ and ‘On Magna 
Charta, c. Ki,’ ^‘^th of which were after- 
wards published. Between these dates — 
viz., in 1645 — he was advanced from the 
office of common serjeant of the city of 
London to that of recorder in the room of 
Sir Roger Cholraley. In that character he 
is fre(juently mentioned in Dyer’s Reports. 
In Michaelmas 1552 ho was made a scr- 


His name has a high r^atation in West^ 
minster Hall, not only on account of his 
great learning and his just administration 
of the law, but as the author of an ‘ Abridg- 
ment’ or abstract of the Year Books till his 
own lime, which Coke calls ‘an excellent 
repertory,’ and of ‘Ascun’s Novel Cases’ 
in the three last reigns. 

BBOOKE, Richard, or BBOXE; whose 
family was established at Leighton in 
Cheshire as early as in the twelfth centuiy, 
was the fourth son of Thomas Brooke of 
that place, by the daughter and heir of 
John Parker of Copen Hall. He studied 
and practised at the Middle Temple so suc- 
cessmlly that, dreading a summons to take 
upon him tho degree of the coif, the usual 
reward of eminent advocates, he obtained 
a royal permission in July 1510, 2 Henry 
VIIL, to decline tho honour in case it should 
be offered to him. It would appear, how- 
ever, that he soon iiltered his mind, and did 
not avail himself ol the exemption ; for ho 
was one of the nine who wore made Ser- 
jeants in the following November. In the 
same autumn ho was reader at his inn of 
court. In that year also he was raised 
from the office of under-sheriff to that of 
recorder of the city of London, and was 
elected its representative in parliament, a 
trust which was repented in lM5. 

In 1620 he was raised to the bench of 
the Common Pleas, receiving the customary 
knighthood on tho occasion; and on re- 
signing tho recordership the corporation 
complimonted him with a tun of wine at 
Christmas. 

On January 24, 152G, he was constituted 
chief baron of the Exch^uer, and performed 
the duties of that office in addition to those 
of the judgeship of tho Common Picas till 
April 1621), about which time he died. 

Ho erected the mansion still called Broke 


jeant, and was several times returned to 
parliament as representative of the metro- 
polis. 

He was elected speaker in that which 
met on April 2, 15o4, during which the 
marriage or tho queen with Philip of Spain 
was solemnized. A now parliament was 
then called, and between tho date of the 
summons and the day of meeting Brooke 
was put in the place of Sir Richard Morgan 
as chief justice of the Common Pleas on 
October 8. He was knighted by King 
Philip on January 27, 1666, but he enjoyed 
his judicial dignify little more than four 
years, dying on SeptenCiber 6, 1668, about 
two months before the death of the queen. 
On his tomb at Claverley he is represented 
in his official robes, witn a wife on each 
side of him in splendid dresses. One of his 
wives was named Anne, and the other 
Dorothy; and between them they produced 
him seventeen children. (Machm's Diary. 
342.) 


Hall, at Nacton, near Ipswich, in Suffolk. 
From Sir Richard’s son Robert descended 
another Robert, of Nacton, who was created 
a baronet in 1001, but dying in 1093 with- 
out malo issue, the baronetcy expired, and 
tbe estates descended to a nephew, Robert, 
who had mamed one of his dau^ters. 
This Robert’s great-grandson, Captain Philip 
Bowes Vere Broke, was raised to the sami) 
dignity in November 1813, for his victory 
as commander of the ‘Shannon’ over tho 
American frigate the ‘ Chesapeake.’ 

BBOVGHAX, Hrnrt, though bom in 
Scotland, was the representative of one of 
tbe most ancient families in Westmoreland, 
in whose possession the manor of Burgham, 
now Bmugham, can be traced uninterrup- 
tedly from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. By the intermarriage of one of his 
ancestors with the heiress of the family of 
Vaux of Catterlyn, he also represented that 
noble house. Before the death of his grand- 
father, John Brougham, his father resided 
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at Edlnlb^li, whara he matried Eleanor, | 
the only chud of the Bev. James Syme, by 
Maty, the sister of Dr. Bobertson the his- 
torian. Of that marriage the eldest son 
-eras the future chancellor^ who was bom in 
St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, on Sep- 
tember 19, 177« 

and ^nlyeraty 0 / Edinburp^h Im distin- 
guished himseu by his rapidity and intelli- 
gence in receiving the instniction afforded, 
and in the latter he more particularly ad- 
dressed himself to ^hilosoj^ical enquiries. 
The first fruit of his studies was a paper 
^ On the Inflection, Beflection, and Colours 
of Light,’ written at the early age of seven- 
teen, and forwarded by him to the Boyal 
Society, and published m its ^ Transactions ’ 
in 17m. To this he added in the next year 
some ^Further Experiments;’ folloi^dng 
these with * Qenerarrheorems, chiefly Po- 
risms of the higher Geometry,’ which like- 
wise appeared in successive years in the 
same publication. These successful ex- 
ertions in physical science led him to an 
intimac^ with Sir Joseph Banks, the presi- 
dent, and were rewarded in 1803 by his 
election as a fellow. In the meantime his 
pursuits introduced him into the best lite- 
rary circles of Edinburgh, where ho joined 
the ^Speculative Society,’ and formed the 
more smect association called ^ the Academy 
of Physics.’ Hevisited Norway and Sweden 
before he settled himself as an advocate in 
the Scottish law courts. In a letter to his 
friend, Sir Joseph Banks, dated December 
10, 1800, ho expresses his aversion tq that 
profession, and his resolution to attempt an 
opening in the political world ; but at the 
same time to cultivate its duties to secure 
a retreat,' in case his plan should fail. Ho 
showed his capacity for the province he 
preferred by publishing in 1803 ^ An En- 
quiry into the Colonial Policy of the Euro- 
pean Powers and in 1806 he exhibited his 
first acknowledged effort in behalf of the 
persecuted bla(£s, by issuing a pamphlet 
entitled ^ A Concise Statement of me Ques- 
tion regarding the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade.’ In 1802 he had joined with Lord 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Homer, and other 
talented men then residing at Edinburgh, 
in founding the ‘ Edinburgh Beview,’ which 
up to the pre^nt time, after more than 
sixty years’ existence, preserves the popu- 
larity it obtained on its first establishment. 
To this he was a most indefatigable contri- 
butor, advocating on all occasions the most 
liberad prindples, in support of which it 
ftl wy s took so prominent a part, 
with an established reputation as a poli- 
a Jurist; and an orator, ho felt that 
Edmbuigh was too confined a stage, and 
therefore, coming to London, he became 
for some time a pu]^ of Mr. (afterwards 
Chief Justice) Tindu, and, being called to 
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the Englirii bar in 1807 1^ the society ^ 
Lincohrs Inn, joined the Northern Oizwt 
His practioe was less in the courts than in 
^ew to the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, and before parliamentaxy com- 
mittees. In 1808 he signalised himself at 
the bar of the House of Commons by his 
energetic advocacy of the application of the 
British merchants to obtain a reped of the 
famous orders in council issued in oppj^ 
sition to the aggressions of Napoleon. His 
earnest exertions and his overpowering elo- 
quence procured him a seat in parliament 
in 1810 Tor the borough of Cameiford. He 
continued a member of that house till he 
was advanced to the other, twenty years 
later, except for four years from 1812, Mr. 
Canning having then defeated him in his 
attempt to be returned for Liverpool. In 
1815 he was elected for Winchelsea, for 
wMch he sat till he succeeded in an arduous 
contest for the West Biding of Yorkshire 
in 1^0, the year in which he was called to 
the House of Peers. 

It is impossible in the present sketch to 
particularise all the incidents of his par- 
liamentary career, so wide wag the range 
of subjects which he discussed. No ques- 
tion found him unprepared, and whether 
the debate was upon African slavery. 
Catholic emancipation, or foreign politics, 
or upon the more domestic questions of 
charity abuses, distress in the agricultural 
districts, free trade and the laws that re- 
strained it, the extravagance and corrup- 
tion of our military and civil establishments, 
and the thousand other topics that aritated 
that assembly, he threw into them all that 
spirit and fervour for which his speeches 
wore remarkable. He soon acquired the 
lead of the party to which he was attached, 
and was allowed to be a most brilliant 
debater, and to be an exception to the 
almost universal experience, that the elo- 
quence of a lawyer did not succeed in the 
House of Commons. At the same time it 
was admitted that in the warmth of his 
addresses he was apt to exceed the limits 
of discretion, and sometimes to injure the 
cause he was advocating. 

His reputation as a lawyer had so far 
advanced, aided, no doubt, hy his political 
status, that he was occasionally consulted 
by the Princess Charlotte, and on her 
elopement from Warwick House in 1814 
he was summoned by her to her mother’s 
house at Connaught Terrace, to which she 
hod fled, and it was by his advice that she 
returned home. But the great event on 
which his legal fame was to be established 
in the popular mind was now approachi^. 

On the accession of George Iv. in 1820, 
his queen, from whom he had been long 
separated, determined to return to E^land 
to assert her rights, and summoned Mr. <1 
Brougham, whom she appointed her at- 
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tora^-ganenl, as her adviser. A bill 
of pains and penalties was immediately 
brought into the House of Lordsi chargug 
her with adultery committed abroad, 
Brougham was the leading, counsel for her 
defence against the bill, and by his extra- 
ordinary exertions and powerful advocacy 
product such an effect, not only on the 
public mind, but on the noble jury who 
were to decide on her fate, that ministers 
were obliged to withdraw the bill. So 
severe had been his invectives against the 
king, not only in this defence, but in par- 
liament also, on that and on other occasions, 
that, though his position at the bar had 
long entitled him to the usual precedence, 
his majesty refused to allow him the 
honour of a silk gown, the death of the 
queen depriving him in the next year of 
that whicn he wore as her attorney-general. 
Against Lord Eldon, to whom he attri- 
buted his exclusion, ne took every oppor- 
tunity of aiming the most pointed shafts of 
wit and sarcasm. His lordship refers to 
one of his direst attacks in 1825, in a letter 
to his daughter, Lady F. J. Banks, with 
cool indifference. 

Of course the cause of Brougham’s se- 
verity, and the assertion of Eldon’s indidcr- 
fereiice, must be both taken with some 
allowance ; but while his lordship remained 
chancellor, Brougham was obliged to content 
himself with a stuff gown. Under Lord 
Lyndhurst, who succeeded Lord Eldon, he 
received in 1827 a patent of precedence. At 
that time so conscious was ho of his parlia- 
mentary powers that he refused the place 
of lord chief baron offered him by Mr. Can- 
ning, the new minister, obiectmg that it 
would exclude him from the house; and 
on Mr. Canning’s suggestion that he would 
be only one stage from the woolsack, he 
replied, ' B\d the horeen toouid be off,' 

Soon after the accession of William IV. 
the ministiw of the Duke of Wellington 
was obliged to succumb, and that he^ed 
by Earl Grey took its place. So strong 
were Mr. Brougham’s claims on the Whigs 
that no lower place than that of lord 
chancellor could be offered to him, and he 
accordingly received the Great Seal on 
November 22, 1830, and on the next day 
was created Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
During his chancellorship his utmost 
energies were applied in the House of 
Lords to the canying of the lieform Bill, 
and to the support of all the measures sug- 
gested by the ministry ; and in the Court of 
Chancety to the introducing many exten- 
sive reforms, some of doubtful value, hut 
others of essential and permanent benefit. 
Among others, he swept away a host of 
sinecure places entailing great expense to 
the suitors, and, as a compensation for so 
great an annihilation of the patronage of 
the office, he procured for his successors an 
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addition of lOOOA a year to their retuing 
allowance. He went out with his party, 
after exactly four years’ enjoyment of 
office, on November 22, 16M ; but when in 
the next year its successors were obliged 
in their turn to mve way to the whigs, for 
some cause or otner, hitherto unexplained, 
Lord Brougham was not restored. Per- 
haps it was for the same reasdU which 
was adduced by Sir Robert Walpole just 
one hundred years before, that he would 
not ^ make a man lord chancellor who was 
constantly complaining of the grievances 
of the law, and threatening to rectify the 
abuses of Westminster Hall.’ {Lord 
Hervey's MemoirSf i. 434.) 

Lord Brougham was now in his fifry- 
seventh year, a period of life at which 
many a man having filled the highest office 
in the state would have thou^t himself 

i 'ustified in resting upon his laurels. But 
ie was of no such disposition ; he did not 
approve of slothful inaction, but preferred 
exercising his talents, whether in or out of 
office, with a view to the benefit of the 
state, and to the improvement of his fellow- 
creatures. Ho continued regularly to at- 
tend the hearing of appeals in the House 
of Lords for many years ; and for his inde- 
fatigable labours in that judicial capacity 
he was rewarded by Queen Victoria in 1 860 
with a new patent, entailing his title in 
default of male issue upon his brother, 
William Brougham, Esq., lately a master 
in Chancery. Time moderated his political 
feelings and tempered his party virulence, 
and he was charged by disappointed bi^ts 
with having joined the tory ranks. But 
the imputation arose from bis not choos^ 
to desert old friends of that party, with 
whom, amidst the most violent political 
contests, he had still kept up his intimacy. 
But no one could accuse him of any decay 
or discontinuance of his exertions for the 
extension of knowledge and instruction 
among the poor, or in the pursuit of the 

E atriotic and benevolent objects it had been 
is life’s endeavour to promote. Both 
before and after his exaltation these objects 
were numerous. Among the principal 
were the formation of the ^ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ by which 
many valuable publications were issued; 
and the foundation of University Colle^^e, 
London, extending the benefits of a supenor 
education to a class of men who were in- 
capable of incurring the customary expenses 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or who were un- 
willing to subject themselves to the tests or 
discipline required at those universities. To 
these may be added as a consequence the 
University College Hospital. He was also 
greatly instrumental in the establishment of 
the Social Sdeuce Assodation ; and as its 
president, even so lately as 1863, in his 
eighty-fifth year, he delivered a lengthened 
k2 
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addms at Edmbiugh. the scene of his 
earliest triumphs^ which surprised all who 
heard it hj its vigour and variety. His 
various contributionB to the press have been 
collected in ten octavo volumes ; and it is 
to be hoped that to these may be shortly 
added, as promised, ^His Life and Times.’ 
He was elected lord rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1825, and, retaining 
his popularity to the last, he was chosen 
chancellor of the University of Edinburgh 
in 1800. He purchased an estate at 
Cannes, in Provence, on which he built a 
mansion, to which ho retired for several 
weeks of the last years of his life, and 
where he died on May 7, 1808. 

By his wife, Mary Anno, daughter of 
Thomas Eden, Esq., and niece of Lords 
Auckland and Henley, the widow of John 
Spalding, Esq. (whom ho married in 1819), 
he had two daughters, both since deceased, 
and no son ; and his title has d<^8cendcd by 
the special limitation before mentioned to 
his broker, William Brougham, now Lord 
Broug bajn and Vaux. 

BBOwV^ Anthony, was the son of 
Wistan Browne, of Abbesroding and Lan- 
genhoo in Essex, and Elizabeth, the sister 
of Sir John Mo^aunt, of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, serjeant-at-law, who became | 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
whose son was created Lord Mordaunt. 
(Tesiam. Vetust. 402.) Anthony was bom 
about 1510, and studied at Oxford, where 
he did not take a degree, entered tho Mid- 
dle Temple, and became reader there in 
autumn 1558 and in Lent 1554. ^ 

Being a strict Roman Catholic, he made 
himself active in carrying into effect the 
now orders of religion promulgated under 
Queen Mary ; and, being then a justice of 
the peace in his native county, a letter was 
sent by the council in August 1554 direct- 
ing him and others to put those in ward 
who kept themselves from church and were 
not in other respects conformable. Among 
the persons brought before him was William 
Hunter, ' an apprentice of nineteen years,’ 
who, according to the printed relation of 
his brother Robert, was ‘ pursued to death 
by Justice Brown for the gospel’s soke.’ 
Robert enlarges on the justice’s ‘ fury ’ and 
* rage,’ imd seems to lay more blame on him 
for sending the unfortunate youth to Bishop 
Bonner than on that brutal prelate for con- 
demning bim to be burnt. In the next year 
Justice Browne and his fellows sent up an- 
other prisoner, whom they called ^ on arro- 
gant heretic ; * and in August 1667 a spe- 
cial letter was written to him by the 
councU, ‘geving hym thanks for his dili- 

S ent proceeding against Trudgeover [whom 
e had taken and executed in Essex J; will- 
ing him to distribute his head and quarters 
ac^rding to his and his colleagues’ former 
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determinationB.’ (Dr. MaUUmd an the 
formaium, 427, 468, 514, 559.) 

These energetic exertions were not un- 
requited. He was called to the degree of 
the coif, and on the very day that he as- 
sumed it, October 16, 1555, he was ap- 
pointed one of the queen’s serjeants,^ and 
on October 5, 1658, was made chief justice 
of the Common Pleas. Within six weeks 
Queen Mary died, and on the day succeed- 
ing that event he received a new patent from 
Elizabeth ; but before Hilary Term it was 
deemed expedient to remove both the Ca- 
tholic cMef justices from their more promi- 
nent positions, still, however, retaining their 
legal services. Chief Justice Browne was 
accordingly removed into the seat of Mr, 
Justice Dyer, who was placed at tho head 
of the court. This change having been 
completed on January 22, 1559, he con- 
tinued to perform the duties of a puisne 
judge of the Common Pleas till the day of 
his death. Anthony Wood states that he 
was oifered the Great Seal when the Lord 
Keeper Bacon was in temporary disgrace on 
the suspicion of having assisted John Hales 
in a pamphlet arguing that, in the event of 
Queen Elizabeth’s death without issue, the 
crown would devolve on the houso of Suf- 
folk ; but that Browne refused it, ^ for that 
he was of a different religion from the 
state.’ It was perhaps in connection with 
tliis offer that lie received the honour of 
knighthood in 1560. 

lie died on May 16, 1567, at his estate of 
Weald Jlall, or South Weald, in Essex^ 
which he had purchased from Lord Chan- 
cellor Rich. lie was buried in the church 
of that parish, and to his remains were 
added, within the same year, those of his 
wife Joan, daughter of William Farington, 
of Farington in Lancashire, and widow of 
Charles Booth, Esq. Ho left no issue. 

His devotion to Queen Mary did not pre- 
vent him from resisting her encroachments 
on the rights of his chief Justiceship. In 
the interval between Sir Robert Brooke’s 
death and his own appointment the queen 
had tilled up tho vacant place of exigent of 
London, &c., the presentation to which be- 
longed to his office. As soon as he was 
installed ho at once admitted his nephew 
Skrogges, whose right was decided by the 
judges to bo good against ColesbiU, the 
queen’s nominee. {Dyer's Reports, 175.) 

Plowden, his contemporary {Retorts, 366, 
376), calls him a judge of profound learn- 
ing tmd great eloquence, and gives some 
euiogbtic verses composed on his death. 
He is said to have supplied Bishop Leslie 
with the legal arguments for his pamphlet 
in favour of the succession of Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, published imder the name of 
Morgan Philipps, and answered by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon. {Athm, Oxon» i. 366, 
405, 433; Mormifs E^x, i. 118.) 



BBOWHS, Hvhphrbt, of Bidlej Hall, in 
TTerling, Essex, was the uncle of the foie- 

f oinff Anthon^ Browne, being the younger 
rother of Wistan Browne. Their &ther 
was Robert Browne, of Langenhoo in that 
county, and their mother Mary, daughter I 
and heir of Sir Thomas Charlton. Hum- I 
phrey was of the Middle Temple, where he I 
was chosen reader in 151G, and again in 
1521. ^ He was not called to the degree of 
the coif till ten years afterwards, nor made 
a king’s serjeant till Easter 1536. On No- 
Tember 20,^ 1642, he was elevated to the 
bench as a judge of the Common Pleas, a | 
seat which he retained in four reigns. 
Although his name appears as a witness 
to King Edward’s deea altering the suc- 
cession, Queen Mary very properly con- 
sidered the act as one raora of compulsion 
than of choice, and Queen Elizabeth, on 
her accession, made no immediate change 
in the judges, whatever were their religious 
opinions. The quiet and unostentatious 
performance of his duties was undistin- 
guished by any remarkable incident. 
Plowdcn relates that in a case in Hilary 
Term 1651) he ^did not argue at all, be- 
cause he was so old that his senses were 
decayed and his voice could not be heard ;’ 

a he acted for nearly four years after he 
thus lost his judicial powers, the last 
line levied before him being dated at the 
end of November 1502, and his death oc- 
curring oii the 5th of the next mouth. 
(Ihigdak^s Orifj. 47, 215 j 1 Plotodeti, 190.) 

His remains were removed from a house 
which he had built in Cow Lane, St. Se- ' 
pulchre’s, with great funeral pomp to the 
church of St. Mary Orgars in Cannon 
Street where one oV his wives had been 
buried, and to which parish he bequeathed 
several houses. ( MmlvyvH^ Diary, 297, 393.) 

His first wife was Anne, daughter of Sir 
Henry Vero, of Great Adlington j and his 
second wife was Anno, daughter of John, 
Lord Hussey. {Morant^ i. 118.) 

BBOWN, lloKBRT, does not appear to 
have been related to either of the pre- 
ceding judges, nor has any certain trace 
been found of the family to which he be- 
longed. All that is known of him is that 
he was promoted to tiie bench of the Ex- 
chequer as second baron on May 6, 1550, 4 
Edward VI., and that he retained his scat 
during Mary’s reign and for the first two 
months of that of Elizabeth, when he was 
replac ed by George Freville. 

BBOWITB, Sakuel, was the son of Ni- 
cholas Browne, Esq., of Polebrook in 
Northamptonshire, by Frances, daughter 
of Thomas St John, Esq., of Cayshoe, 
Bedfordshire, the grandfather of Oliver. 
St John, the chief justice of the Common 
Pleas during the Protectorate. Samuel 
was admitted pensioner of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1614, and was entered 
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at Linboln’a Ina in 1616> where he was 
called to the bar in 1633, and elected reader 
in autumn 1643, He was returned mem- 
ber for the boroughs of Glifbo^ Dartmouth, 
and Hardness, in the Long Iwliament of 
November 16^: and in February 1643, 
no doubt by the Influence of his cousin St 
John, who was then solicitoi^general, he 
WAS recommended by the pwliament to 1^ 
a baron of the Exchequer, in the proposi- 
tions made to the king for peace, which 
came to nothing. In the following No- 
vember he and St John were two of the 
four members of the House of Commons to 
whom, with two lords, the new Great Seal 
was entrusted. {Pari, ii. 006, iii. 70, 
182.) 

The commoners so appointed still con- 
tinued to perform their parliamentary func- 
tions. Lord Commissioner Browne was 
most active in the proceedings against 
Archbishop JiAud, summing up the case in 
the House of Lords and carrying up the 
ordinance for his attainder passed by the 
Commons in November 1044. {State 'IVials, 
iv. 570, 590.) Ilis position did not exempt 
him from the inconveniences of the civil 
wai*. He had to complain to the parlia- 
ment in December 1044 that his house at 
Arlesley in Bedfordshire was used for 
quartenng troops, and ho procured an. order 
for their removal out of the county. (Jbwr- 
nah, iii. 734.) xVfter remaining in ofiice 
for nearly throe years, the lords commis- 
sioners were removed in October 1040, and 
the Great Seal transferred to the speakers 
of the two houses, llosuming then his 

E ractico at the bar, where by a vote of the 
ouso precedence was given him, he was 
included in the batch of twenty-two who 
were made serjeants by the parliament on 
October 12, 1048, when botli he and his 
cousin wore also elevated to the bench, he 
ns judge of the King’s Bench, and St. John 
as chief j ustico of the Common Pleas. J ust 
previous to this ho bad been sent as one of 
the commissioners to treat with the king 
in the Isle of Wight, and what he witnessed 
there of his majesty’s bearing, and the un- 
seemly return with which it was met by 
the parliament’s subsequent proceeding, 
tended no doubt to open his eyes to the 
violent objects of the party to which his 
cousin St. John was attach^. He resolved, 
thcmfbre, no longer to follow in Ms foot- 
steps; but when the king, three months 
later, fell a victim to its machinations, he 
boldly refused to act as a judge under the 
usurped government, and, with five of his 
colleagues, resigned his seat on the bench. 
( Whitelocke. 164, 168, 226, 334, 842, 378.) 

This conduct so effectus^y atoned in the 
eyes of the royalists for eve^thing that 
might be deemed oMecrionable in his former 
I acts, that on the Restoration he was not 
only immediately reinstated as a seijeant, 
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Imt 'wiiliiii dbc numtlis was mlaMd on the 
bench, being ecmetituted on November 
1330, a judge of the Common Fleas, where 
he retained seat till his death in faster 
Term 1668« (1 3, 4, 366.) He 

was buried under a monument still existing 
in the church of Arlesley* 

He maixied Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Meade, Esq., of Nortofti^ Finchingfieldj 
Essex. 

BBBCE, Edwakd ^ord Kinloss). The 
third son of Bobert ae Brus, the first chief 
justice of the Court of King’s Bench as 
newly constituted under Henry HI., and 
one of the competitors for the crown of 
Scotland in the following reign, was John 
de Brus, to whose grandson his cousin 
£ing David IT. jpranted in 1359 the castle 
and manor of Clackmannan, with various 
other manors in the county of that name. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century Sir 
Edwmd Bruce, the second son of one of the 
lineal holders of this property, acquired the 
estate of Blair Hall, and hy his marriage 
with Alison, daughter of William Heid, of 
Aikenhead in the same county, and sister 
of Hobert Eeid, Bishop of Orkney, had 
three sons, the second of whom, Edward, 
became master of the Bolls. 

He was bom about 1648, and was, accord- 
ing to the most probable accounts, brought 
up to the law, and practised at the Scottish 
bar. In 1597 he was preferred to be one 
of the senators of the College of Justice, 
and in 1600 was selected by King James as 
his ambassador to the English court, for 
the professed purpose of congratulating 
the queen on her escape from Earl of 
Essex’s insurrection, but with the secret 
mission tp forward James’s views on the 
succession, and to sound the disposition of 
the people in regard to it. He enected this 
object with so much judgment and address 
that he obtained the private assurance of 
most of the leading men of the country 
that they would support James’s preten- 
rions ; and he opened a secret correspond- 
ence with Sir Robert Cecil (afterwards 
published by Lord Hailes), which insured 
the earliest communication of every detail 
t^t would aid the conjuncture. (Eobertnon, 
iii. 186; Bumet, i. 8.) Even before his 
royal master bad reaped the fruits of bit 
diplomacy be received, in reward for his 
sei^ices, a grant of the dissolved abbey of 
Kinloss in the shire of Elgin, and was 
created Lord Bruce of TCinLiafl by patent 
dated FebruiOT 22, 1603. 

On Queen ElizaMtb’s death, Lord Bruce 
m coume accompanied bis sovereira to wit- 
nm that peaceful accession to the English 
throne which he bad been so instrumental 
in seou^. He wag not long in being 
placed in a post which bad some slight 
relation to Ms early stupes, receiving in 
leas than three weeics after King James’s 


arrival in Eu^d the 
master of the Kolia on May Id, 1608. 

Lord Bmoe waa at the aame time ad- 
mitted into the king’a new ooundl, and in 
the first parliament obtained an act of natu- 
ralisation for himself and his family. K^ 
James showed his continued ftvoor to him, 
by making him large grants of money and 
lands, and by promoting the marriage of 
his daughter Christian with William, after- 
wards second Earl of Devonshire, giving 
her away with his own hand, and making 
up her fortune to 10,0001. In July 1604 
the king also created him an English peer 
by bis former title. He sat at the Bolls 
for nearly seven years, and his remains are 
deposited close to his court in the chapel 
there, where his effigy in his official dress 
is represented on a monument, the inscrip- 
tion on which states that he died on Ja- 
nuary 14, 1610-11, and concludes with 
these two lines : — 

Coi^ugc, prole^ duto, gencro, spc, reqne beatus ; 

vivere nos docuit, nunc docet, eece, mod. 

By his wife, MagdaleUi daughter of 
Alexander Clerk, of Balbxmie in Fife, 
Esq., be had, besides the daughter already 
mentioned, two sons, who successively 
possessed the title. Edward, the elder, 
was killed in a duel with Sir Edward 
Sackville, afterwards Duke of Dorset. 
Thomas, the younger, was created Earl of 
Elgin in Scotland in 1633, and Lord 
Bruce of Whorlton in England in 1641. 
To the last title his son received the addi- 
tion of the earldom of Aylesbury in 1664. 
This title, though it failed in 1747, was 
re-granted to the last earl’s nephew in 1776, 
to which a marquisate was added in 1821. 
The title of Earl of Elgin devolved, accord- 
ing to the Scotch patent, on the heir male, 
who was the Earl of Kincardine, a de- 
scendant from Sir George Bruce of Car- 
nock, younger brother of Edward, tho 
master of the Bolls, and the two titles of 
Elgin and Kincardine are now enj^ed by 
the present peer, who has also an English 
barony of the former name, granted in 
1849. 

BBFCE, Jakes Lewis Knioht, de- 
scended nom an old Shropshire family 
long settled near Ludlow. Ilis father, 
John Knight, Esq., of Llanblethian in 
Glamorganshire, mi Fairlinch in Devon- 
shire, by bis wife Margaret, the only 
married child of William Bruce, Esq., of 
the former place, a descendant from a 
^unior branch of the ancient house of Bruce 
of Kennet, and granddau^ter (by her 
mother^ of Gabriel Lewis, Esq., of Lan- 
Ishen m Glamorganshire, baa a laim 
Sunily, of whom ue lord justice was the 
voungrat son. He was bom at Barnstaple 
m 1791, and bore bis father’s name frr the 
first forty-six years of his life ; but in 1837 
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lift added bj licenoe that of bis moCher^ Bobxbt,!^ 

upon the occasion of bis eldest brother, olanaadentfiBmlj establisbedat l^ing* 
Jdin Brace Bruce, Esq., assuming the ton in OzfordnUre as early as the rdgn 
surname of Piyce on succeeding to an of Henry III., and of wbieh^ Edmund 
estate* ^ ^ ^ Brudeneu, attomey-^end to Bicbard IL, 

He finidied his education at Exeter ^sras a member, was oom in the year 1461. 
OoUege, Oxford, and, entering at Lincoln’s He was the second son of Edmund Bni- 
Lm in 1818, be was^ called to the hmr in denell, Esq., of Agmondraham, Bucking- 
1817* In the first instance he attended hamsl^, where he had large possessions, 
the Welsh Circuit, where he is said to ^ his second wifo Philippa, daughter of 
bave bad great suc^ss in handling the Philip Englefield, Esq., oi Finchingfield in 
native juries. ^ But in the Court of Chan- Essex. Mtex ^nding some time at the 
0^, to which he ultiniately attached University of Cambridge, he studied the 
himself, his talents and indus^ were soon law at an inn of coui^ which is not re- 
rewards by so large a business that in corded ; but his name occurs as an advocate 
1829 he received a silk gown. From that in the Year Books in Hilary Term 1400, 
time till he was raised to the bench he ^d he was called to the degree of the coif 
eigoyedthemostextensiveprsctice, through in hBchaelmas Term 1504, receiving the 
the labours of which he fought with im- appointment of king’s seijeant in 1505. In 
fiinching energy and imperturbable good eighteen months he was raised to a judicial 
humour. seat in the King’s Bench, on April 28, 

In 1831 he was elected member for 1507, two years before the death of King 
Bishop’s Castle, shortly before its disfran- Heni^ Vll. 

chisementbytheKeformAct. In parliament On the accession of Henry VIII. he was 
hewas a supporter of conservative principles, removed into tho Court of Common Pleas, 
In 1834 the university of Oxford honoured but afterwards returned to the Kmg’s 
him with the degree of D.C.L. Bench, where he sat as one of the puisne 

When the legislature decided that two judges. At the end of twelve years he 
additional judges were necessary for the was appointed chief justice of the Common 
assistance of the lord chancellor, Mr. Pleas on April 13, 1521, and presided there 
Kniffht-Bruce, with tho approbation of the till his death on Januaiy 30, 1631. He 
whole bar, was selected for the first place, was buried in the church of Dean in 
He became vice-chancellor on October 28, Northamptonshire, under a beautiful ala- 
1841, and was thereupon knighted, and baster monument, on which his effigy was 
soon afterwards was called to the piivy placed between those of his two wives, 
council. Indefatigable in the performance The first of theso was Margaret, the widow 
of the duties ^at devolved upon him, no of William Wivil, Esq., of Stanton in 
amount of labour seemed to distress or dis- Leicestershire, and daughter and co-heir of 
concert him. Before the long vacation of Thomas Entwissell, Esq., of Stanton- Wivil. 
1860, by the illness of the two other vice- The second was Philippa Power, of Beck- 
chancellors, the whole business of the ampton. By tho latter he had no issue ; 
three courts at the most pressing period of hut by the former he had two sons — ^Thomas 
the year having been thrown on his hands, and Anthony. Tho descendants of the 
he despatched it with so much discrimina- elder of these were elevated in the peerage 
tion, aoility, and good temper that a public to the highest from the lowest rimk. 
expression of respectful admiration was I Among those which have become extinct 
elicited from the whole bar, in an address I are the Duke of Montagu, Marquis of Mont- 
firom the attorney- general. ' hermer, Earl of Cardigan, Baron Montagu 

It seemed naturally to follow, when the of Bough ton, and Baron Montagu of Dean ; 
Court of Appeal in (])hancery was organ- and the only one which still remains in the 
ised in October 1861, that Sir James House of Peers is the Marquis of Ayles- 
should at once be selected for the senior bury. 

lord justice ; a position which he held for . BBTIKDISE, Kobebt^ probably derived 
above fifteen years, when, suffering under |his name from a parish in Suffolk, which is 
a severe illness, he sent in his resignation also frequently called Bumedish. A John 
in October 1866, which within a fort- do Burndish acquired the manor of Morton, 
night was followed by bis death on No- nearOngarin Essex, in the reign of Edward 
vember 7. The loss of few men on the I. His son ^^icholas was probably Robert's 
judicial seat has been more regretted than father or brother. Of Robert there is no 
that of Lord Justice Knight-Bruce, whose other mention than that he was constituted 
judgments, always well weighed and pro- a judge of the King’s Bench on April 4, 
found, were frequently enlivened with 1338, 12 Edward HI. (A5S, Rof. Ort^. i. 
quiet humour and chastened wit. 141, ii. 98, 129; CaL Ingtm. p. m. ii. 70, 

His married Eliza, the only daughter of 159, 184.) 

Thomas Newte, Esq., of Duvale in Devon- mV8, Fktbb dx, or was de- 

ahire, by whom he several children. scended from Robert de Brus, a valiant 
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Norman kniglit^ who aocoixg[Minidd William 
the Conqueror on hia inyaaion of Enjgrland^ 
and whose prowess was rewarded with no 
less than ninety-four lordships in Yorkshire^ 
of which Skelton was his principal seat. 
The lordship of Annandale was afterwards 
added to the family by the marriage of 
Kobert’s son Robert to the heiress of that 
large property, which on his death devolved 
on William, the eldest son of that marriage, 
from whom descended Robert de Brus, or 
Bri wes, afterwards noticed $ while the Eng- 
lish estates became the inheritance of Adam, 
the second Robert’s eldest son by a first 
marriage. After two Adams, there were 
four Peters in succession, of whom the sub- 
ject of the present notice is the third. His 
father was a strong adherent to Prince Louis 
of Franco when he was introduced by the 
barons in rebellion against King John, and 
gave him powerful aid in Yorksliirc. llis 
mother was Ilelewiee, one of the sisters and 
coheirs of William de Lancaster, of Kendnl, 
a justice itinerant. Ho did homage for 
his fathoj’s estates in February 1222, 0 
lien^lll., and mamed Ilillaria, the eldest 
daughter of Peter de Mauley. 

lie was one of the justices itinerant ap- 
pointed for the county of Northumberland on 
J une (to, 122(), 10 Henry III., after which no 
further mention is mode of him till No- 
vember 15, 1240, 25 lieniy III., when his 
son, the under-mentioned Peter, fined two 
hundred marks on having livery of the 
lands of which liis father was seised on the 
day when he commenced his journey to the 
Holy Land, where, probnhl}", he died. ( Hot. 
C/au8. iLlHi j Ejccerpt.e Hot, Fin. i.80, 382.) 

BBITS, Peteb be, the son of the preceding 
Peter, by Ilillaria his wife, was joined in 
the commission issued to the justices itine- 
rant for Yorkshire in 52 Henry HI., 1268, 
In the next year he was appointed constable 
of the castle of Scarborough, and died on 
September 18, 1272, Ho left no issue, so 
that his four sisters divided his property. 

BEITS, RoBEiiT EE, was the fifth lord of 
Annandale, to which he succeeded in 29 
Henry III., 1246, on the death of his father, 
Robert the Noble, who, by his marriage 
with Isabel, the second daughter of Prince 
David, Earl of Huntingdon and Chester, 
grandson of David I., King of Scotland, 
became one of the greatest subjects in 
Europe. From June till October 1260 
there are entries of payments made for 
assizes to be taken before him, and his name 
also appears upon fines, showing that he 
acted as a justicier at that time. There is 

tut from 

1267 to 1263 he acted in the same manner, 
and on the dreuite of the two last years he 
wiw pl^ed at the head of the commissions. 

1 ^ the contest between the 

king and tiie barons, he stood firm to his 
royal master, with whom ho was tnirftn pyj. 
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Boner at the battle of Lewes, on May 14, 
1264. iii. 154.) 

In October 1266 the payments for asdzes 
before him are resumed, and on Match 8, 
1268, he was appointed ^capitalis justi- 
ciarius ad placita coram r^e tenenda,’ 
being the first who was distinctly consti- 
tuted chief justice of the King’s Bench. 
He had a salary of one hundred marks as- 
signed to him. 

King Henry died in the following No- 
vember, hut Robert de Brus does not impear 
to have been replaced on the judicial bench 
on the accession of Edward I. Nothing is 
related of his career during the eighteen 
years which intervened before he became a 

S &titor for the crown of Scotland on the 
of Queen Margaret in 1290. The 
several claimants who then came forward 
were eventually reduced to two — John 
Balliol, the representative of the eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon; 
and Robert de Brus, the descendant of the 
second, but one degree nearer the common 
! stock. The decision was referred to King 
l^dward, who, in 1292, determined in favour 
of Balliol, who was accordingly declared 
king. Robert de Brus, however, would 
never acknowledge his title; but retiring 
in disgust, he died at his castle of Loch- 
maben in 1295, and was buried at the mo- 
nastery of Gisburne in Cleveland, which 
had been founded by his ancestor, the first 
Robert. 

By his wife Isabel, the daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, he 
had three sons — Robert, Bernard, and John. 
Robert’s son, Robert, eventually succeeded 
in securing the Scottish crown, by the 
signal victory obtained at Bannockburn 
over the forces of Edward II., on June 24, 
1314. 

Tho third son, John, was the progenitor 
of a long line of eminent kni^its, from 
whom descended the Earls of Elgin and 
Cardigan and the Marquis of Aylesbury. ^ 
BBYAN, Thomas, studied the law in 
Gray’s Inn, and is mentioned in the Year 
Books as an advocate so early as Hilary, 
34 Henry VI., 1466. His call to the de- 
gree of the coif was in Michaelmas 1463; 
and his practice seems to have been con- 
siderable, both during the next seven years 
of Edward’s reign and the short restoration 
of Henry VI. that followed. He was 
raised to the head of the Common Pleas 
on May 29, 1471, a few weela after Ed- 
ward’s return. In 1476 he received the 
honour of knighthood on the same day as 
the Prince of Wales {HoUnshed^ iii. 344), 
and he continued to perform the duties of 
his office for the remmnder of the reign. 

There is evidence of his not being re- 
moved under Edward V. and Richard UL ; 
and from the latter he received a grant, in 
tail male, of the manors of Wyllesmrd near 
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Upliaven in Wiltsbire, of Over in Glouces- 
tershire; and of Galverton in Buckingham- 
shire (0 jBec., Am, ii. 12, 122), 

properties lorfeited to the king by persons 
4ittBintcd. These grants are stated to be for 
unnamed services against the rebels; but 
that they were judicial, and not political, 
may^ 1^ presumed from his immediately 
receiving a new patent as chief justice on 
Henry vll.*s accession, and from his being 
appointed one of the commissioners to 
^execute the office of steward at that king’s 
coronation. (Rymei'j xii. 277.) 

lie presided in his court till his death, 
about October 1600. His will was proved 
on December 11 in that year ; and, inas- 
much as both he and his son Thomas desired 
to be buried in the religious house of Ash- 
ruge, and the sun of the latter was buried 
there, it may be presumed that he was 
seated in BucKinghamshire. The name of 
his wife does not appear; but he left a son 
named Thomas, whose son Francis was the 
intimate friend of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
was himself a scholar and a poet. His 

S )etical powers are thus celebrated by 
rayton m the ' Heroical Epistles ’ : — 

And sweet-ton gu’d Bryan, wiiom the muses 
kept, 

And in his cradle rockM him while he slept. 
BUBBEWITH, Nicholas (Bishop of 
Baxh and Wells), was bom at Menethorpe 
in Yorkshire, and was brought up in the 
neighbouring township of Bubhewith, from 
wlienco he acquired his name. The earliest 
notice of him is as a clerk or master in 
Chancery receiving petitions in parliament 
in 1B97, 21 Iticlnird ll. {Rot. Pari, iii. 348.) 
He had been admitted prebendary of 
Hayes in the church of Exeter in 1303, and 
was collated to the archdeacomy of Dorset 
in 1400, to which was added in the follow- 
ing year that of llicbmond, which ho held, 
however, for only two days. (Le Neve, 
281, 326.) 

He succeeded Thomas do Stanley as 
master of the Rolls on S^tember 24, 1402, 
but continued in that omeu le.'^s than two 
years and a half, resigning it on March 2, 
1405. 

It was not long before he was raised to 
the episcopal bench ; ^ and he affords a 
curious instance of one individual presiding 
over three sees in less than two years. He 
was elected Bishop of London on May 
13, 1406; was translated to Salisbuxy on 
August 14, 1407, and to Bath and Wells 
on April 1, 1408. He was raised, during 
these changes, to the office of treasurer, 
whi<^ he held for about two years. 

He presided over the diocese of Bath and 
Wells more than sixteen years; and his 
character for wisdom was so well esta- 
blished that he was one of the prelates 
sent to Rome in 1414 to assist the canals 
in deciding between tbe three candidates 
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then contending for the papal chtur. when 
the choice fell upon Martin V. While on 
that mission he joined in inducing Giovanni 
di Serravalli, Boshop of Fermo, to under- 
take the translation of Dante’s * Gommedia.’ 

( Tirabogchi, Poes. Ital. ii. 46.) 

He is described as a man discreet^ pro- 
vident, and circumspect, both in tempond 
and spiritual affairs; and his charity 
and munificence were evidenced both in 
his life and the disposition of his will. He 
died on October 27, 1424, and was buried 
in his chapel at Wells. {Godicm, 370; 
Rymer, vih. 451, 496, 612; Notes and Que~ 
ries^ 3rd S. iii. 400). 

BUXYNGHAM, John he, or BOKTNOHAM 

(Bishop op Lincoln), was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. He was collated archdeacon of 
Northampton in 1350. In 1351,24 Edward 
III., he was appointed keeper of the king’s 
great wardrobe. (Abb, Rot, Oriy, ii. 211.) 
In 1367 ho was n baron of the Exchequer, 
but it may be presumed that he resigned 
his sent on that bench on his becoming 
keeper of the privy seal two years after- 
wiu'ds, an office which he retained till the 
middle of the thirty-seventh year. In 
1360 Robert do Ilorle and ho were con- 
stituted the king’s liciutenonts and captains 
of the duchy of Brittany. 

In the meantime he had been advanced 
successively to the deanery of Lichfield, 
about 1361, and to the bishopric of Lin- 
coln on April 6, 1363. After ruling that 
diocese for thirty-four years, Pope Boniface 
IX., in revenge for certain contests between 
them, thought proper to remove him from 
it in 1397, offering nim tlie see of Lichfield 
in.HteRd. The oflended prelate^ however, 
refused to accept what he considered, as a 
degradation, but chose rather to retire to 
the cloisters of Canterbuiy, where in less 
than six months ho died on March 10, 
1398. (LeNere; Godmn,29^,) Ilia works 
are mentioned by Bole and Pits, and prove 
him to have been an able disputant and 
profound scholar. 

BULLEB, Francts, is equally celebrated 
among both females and males, but not 
with equal admiration. While he is con- 
sidered by tlie latter as one of tbe most 
learned of lawyers, he is stigmatised by the 
former as one of the most, cruel of judges, 
since to him is attributed the obnoxious and 
ungentlcmanly dictum that a husband mar 
beat his wife, so that the stick with whicn 
be administers the castigation is not thicker 
than his thumb. It may perhaps restore 
him to the ladies’ good graces to be told 
that, though the story was generally be- 
lieved, and even made the subj^t of carica- 
ture, yet, after a searching investigation by 
the most able critics and onti^^ifunes, no 
substantial evidence has been found that he 
ever expressed so ungaUant an Opinion. 
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. Erancis BuUer was fof an andent and 
lenowiied Gomiah family, the meml^ (ftf 
which weie famous in the senate, in the 
Church, and in many distinguished posts in 
the service of the state. One of his undea 
was father of Admiral Sir Edward BuUer, 
of Trenant Park, who was honoured with a 
baronetcy, which expired in 1824. Another 
uncle became Bishop of Exeter ; and the 
judge himself had legal blood in his veins, 
some of his ancestors being recorders of 
boroughs, and another the daughter of 
Chief Justice Pollexfen. His mother also 
was Lady Jane Bathurst, the sister of Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, the second wife of his 
&ther, James BuUer, Esq., of Shillingham, 
M.P. for Cornwall from 1747 till his death 
inl765. Franci8wasbomonMarchl7,1746, 
and was entered at the Inner Temple on Fe- 
bruary 3, 1763. He became a pupil of Mr. 
(afterwa^ Judge) Ashhurst, andinl765felt 
competent to set up for himself. For seven 
years he was in lull practice as a special 
pleader, and his reputation in that character 
was greatly enhanced by the publication in 
1767 of h work (said to be founded on 
coUections made by his uncle, Mr. Justice 
Bathurst) entitled * An Introduction to the 
Law relative to Trials at Nisi Prius,’ which 
was so much esteemed that it went through 
six editions before his death. 

He was called to the bar in Easter Term 
1772, and immediately took a high rank 
among his colleagues. His assistance and 
advice were in perpetual requisition, and 
there was scarcely any case of in^rtance 
in which he was not engaged. The Re- 
ports of Ileury Cowper and the State Tnals 
amply show, not only the extent of his prac- 
tice, but the excellence of his advocacy. 
Lord Mansfield soon recognised his ^ius 
and promoted his advancement, whidi was 
furthered by his uncle, Lord ChanceUor 
Bathurst. In 1777 he was made a king*s 
counsel and second judge on the Chester 
Circuit; and on May 6, 1778, ho was ap- 
pointed a jud^e of the King^s Bench, being 
then only thirty-two years of age. Lord 
Mansfield’s expectations were fuUy realised 
by the effectual assistance he received 
durinpr the ten years he remained chief jus- 
tice, in the last two of which, when his 
health began to decline, he found a most 
efficient and active substitute in Mr. Justice 
BuUer, who not only conducted for him the 
sit^ge atNisiPrius,butin the absence of the 
chief took the lead in Banco, though Judge 
Ashhurst was his senior. In those two years, 
in fii^, he was little less than chief justice, 
and in the hope of inducing the minister to 
malm him r^y so,' it is undeisto^ that 
X^ord Mansfield delayed his own resignation* 
Mr. Ktt, how^itom political aul other 
motiTes wnildlh>l conawit, hut appdnted 
Lead Emrm w Lord Manafield'a auoseasor. 

BuUer tiie yeiy made' 


f iiate coinpeosation of a baronetcy in 
anua^l7W. Unto Lord Kenyon be.re^ 
mainea for six years, and in Easter 1794 be> 
removed into Ihe Common Pleas, where he 
sat for six years more. Being then pros- 
trated by i^ysical infirmity, ne arranged 
with the lord chanceUor for me resignation 
of his seat; but on June 6, 1800, the vei^ 
day after that arrangement, and before it 
could be effected, he died at his house in 
Bedford Sq^uare, at the age of fifty-four, and 
was buried in St. Andrew’s, Holoom. 

Thus terminated, at an age which had 
been the commencement of many a judicial 
life, the career of a judge who had sat on 
the bench with distinguished merit no less 
than twenty-two years. No one ever denied 
his extraon^ary legal capacity, though the 
correctness of some of his decisions might 
be disputed. Not only was he the i^g- 
nised substitute of his celebrated chief m 
his own court, but he won the admiration 
of that great grudger of praise, Lord Thur* 
low, who had so great a dependence on him 
that he frequently , when obliged or inclined 
to be absent, ^pointed him to preside in his 
place in the Cfourt of Chancery, where his 
decrees excited the rough eulogy of his 
principal. Yet with all nis ^ industry, sa- 
gacity, quickness, and intelligence,^ and 
notwithstanding his urbanity to the bar, ho 
was not apopulor judge. He was considered 
arrogant m nis assumption of superiority, 
hasty in his decisions and decrees, and, 
which pressed harder upon him in public 
estimation, prejudiced, severe, and even 
cruel in criminal trials. But his character 
has outlived all detraction, and at the 
present day, due alb>wance being made for 
occasional mistakes and shortcomings, there 
are very few deceased judges whose de- 
cisions, whose opinions, or whose doubts 
are received with more respect. Even in 
his own day his penetration and impartiality 
were so far recognised that it was said of 
him that, though no person if^uilty would 
choose to bo tried by him, ml persons if 
innocent would prefer him for their judge. 
Among the young and diffident members of 
the bar whom he encouraged and befriended 
were the eminent names of Feamo and 
Hargrave, and the future chief justices, 
Gibbs, Law, and Abbott, the latter of whom, 
when tutor to his son, he recommended to 
adopt the law. He married, at the early age 
of seventeen, Susannah, the only daughter 
of Francis Yarde, Esq., and by ner had an 
only son, who, in compliance with the will 
of ms mother’s brother, assumed the ad- 
ditional surname of Yarde, and whose son, 
the third baronet, was raised to the peerage 
in 1858, by the title of Baron Churston m 
the county of Devon. 

BFBO]^ Hubert bb (Eabl ov Eeri)* 
This distinguished man traced bis ancestiy 
as high as the Emperor Charlemagne, from 
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whoea fifth sooi OharW Duke of iDgehaim, 
desoended HMuin de Buxgh^ who marriea 
Herleya or Arlotta, the mother of William 
the Conqueior, and had her two aoiui^ 
both to^ hereafter iioticed--- 7 ix» Odo, 
Bishop of Baveux; and Robert, J^l of 
Moreton. Rooert’a son, William, who re- 
belled against HenjyL, and. being defeated, 
was not only deprived of his eyes, but im- 
prisoned for life, is stated to have left two 
sons, one of whom was John de Burgh, 
the father (or more probably the grand- 
father) of Hubert. {Btog^ Unim^sdle.) 

Erom an early period of his life Hubert 
was in the service of Richard 1., and in 
the first year of King John’s reign he was 
sufficiently prominent at court to be one of 
the pledges on his sovereign’s part that the 
convention with Reginald, Earl of Bologne, 
should be faithfully kept, and to be a vrit- 
ness to a royal charter. In the same year 
he WM raised to the office of king^s cham- 
• berlain^ and is so designated, for the first 
time, in a charter dated April 28, 1200, 
confirming a convention made between 
him and William de Vernon, Earl of 
Devon, on his marriage with Johanna, the 
earl’s younger daughter, by which the Isle 
of Wight and Christchurch were assigned 
as her portion. (JRot. Chart. 30, 36, 62.) 

From this period he advanced rapidly in 
the royal favour. The castles of Dover and 
Windsor were committed to his charge, he 
was appointed sheriff of Dorset and Somer- 
set, ana he was entrusted with the cus- 
tody of the countv and castle of Hereford 
and the office of Warden of the Marches, 
for the defence of which the king gave him 
a hundred knights, lit 3 John the sheiiff- 
alties of Cornwall and Berkshire were added 
to his employments; and ho obtained a 
licence to mrtify his castio of Dunestore in 
Somersetshire. {Hot. Chart. 100; JRapin, 
ii. 423 ; Hot, Liberat, 10 ; Hot. Pat, 6, 11.) 

On the defeat of Arthur, Earl of Brit- 
tany, in August 1202, that prince was sent 
to Ealaise under the charge, according to 
some relations {HoUnshed, ii. 286), of Hu- 
bert de Burgh, whose refusal to obey the 
king’s cruel behest against his royal priso- 
ner is the subject of one of the most beauti- 
ful of Shakspeare’s scenes. This disobe- 
dience and the concealment with which it 
was covered seem to have been forgiven 
when the murmurs of the barons on Ar- 
thur’s supposed death were removed by 
Hubert’s announcement that the prince 
was still alive. On King John’s being 
summoned, after the comnletion of the 
real tra^y, to answer the charge be- 
fbrs Phuip of France and his peers, Hu- 
bert was sent with Eustace, Bishop of Ely, 
to tiiat court, to demand a safe-conduct for 
Us going and returning, the former of which i 
vrat readily promised, but the latter, they I 
wetre answerM, would depend on the judg- { 


menttobaproncHmeed. John, not ventur- 
ifig to expose bimself to such a risk, wa8< 
condemnea for his non-appearanee to tho 
foifmture of his French dominions. (JRa- 
pitL ii. 4^.) 

m 1214 he is mentioned as senesdial, 
and also as mayor of Nior^ and shortly 
afterwards as seneschal of Poiotou, in 
which character, after the battle at Bo- 
vines, he arran^d a truce between the 
Kings of Englwd and France for five 
years. ( Wendover, iii. 193, 302.) 

^ Having, on the death of his first wife, mar- 
ried Beatrice, the daughter of William de 
AVarenne, and widow of Dodo Bardoli^ in' 
1200, her death occurred before December* 
18, 1214 ; for on that day the sheriff of 
Lincoln was commanded to give Hubert’s 
steward seisin of the land of Finigham, 
which was Beatrice’s dower. (Hot, Claus, 
i. 181.) 

As seneschal of Poictou, he was in at- 
tendance at Runnymede on July 15, 1215,. 
17 John, when Magna Charta was granted ; 
but a few days afterwards he was raised to 
the high office of chief justiciary of Eng- 
land. To this office were added many 
nants, and the custody, among others, of 
Dover Castle. 

He was in charge of this important for- 
tress in May 1216, when, at the instigation 
of the barons, England was invaded by 
Prince Louis of Fiance, who in the next 
month began to besiege it. Hubert by his 
skill and courage successfully resisted the 
enemy’s attacks until the death of King 
John, when Louis, finding his warlike 
efforts unavailing, endeavoured to tempt 
him to deliver up the castle by promises 
of large rewards. The loyal governor’s 
honour, however, being as impenetrable 
as his walls, the foiled prince raised the 
siege and hastened from the scene. (IPeit- 
doverf iii. 308, 380, iv. 4.) 

He next defeated tho French armament 
sent under the command of Eustace le . 
Moyne to aid Prince Louis, the conse- 
quence of which victory was the retire- 
ment of tho French prince and the com- 
parative restoration of peace to the king- 
dom, under the prudent management of 
William Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke, 
the young king’s governor. (Lingardf iii.. 
79.) 

That Hubert remained in the office of 
chief justiciary on the accession of the new 
king 18 proved by various mandates ad- 
dressed to him under that character in 1210 
and for many years after that date. A salaiy 
of 300/. per annum was assigned for hia 
support in the officer, and 1000/. for the 
custody of Dover Castleu (Devon's leeue 
Hoa,2.) 

On death of isrl maishal in 
1219 the regenqr vras cMmftnjsd on Hu- 
bert, while tl^ ni^s^pii^espn 'weh placed 
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under the care of his rivali Peter de Bupi- 
hu^ Bishop of WinchfMter. His govem- 
onent was marked by wisdom and finnness, 
not unaccompanied; however; with some 
degree of severity. He repressed a dan- 
gerous insurrection in London in 1222, and 
caused Constantine; the ringleader; to he 
executed ; he compelled the harons to sur- 
•render their castles into the king’s handS; 
and in 1224 he punished Faukes de 
BreaiitO; a ferocious magnate raised by 
the lute king; for imprisoning Heniy de 
BrayhroC; one of the judges, ny^ destroy- 
ing his castle of Bedford; hanging those 
who had defended it; and banishing the 
prindpal offender. 

In 1222 Hubert’s interest at court had 
been still further strengthened by his mar- 
riage with Margaret, the eldest sister of 
Alexander, King of Scotland, thus be- 
coming allied to his sovereign, whoso sis- 
ter, the princess Johanna, had been re- 
cently united to the Scottish king. 

When the king attained his majority he * 
continuedlluhert as his minister, and raised 
him, in 1227, to the earldom of Kent, a 
title which, his ancestor, William, Earl of 
hloreton, had forfeited his freedom and his 
life in his endeavours to recover. In the 
following year his office of chief justiciary 
was conlirmed to him for life; and the 
numerous grants with which ho was en- 
riched, and responsible offices entrusted to 
him about the same time, are proofs at 
once of the influence he posscssoa over the 
king’s mind, and the manner in which he 
exercised it to his own aggrandisonieutA 
His uncontrolled authority could not fail 
to excite some jealousy among the harons, 
nor could his enemies he slow to find in- 
stances of'rapacity in the rewards which 
he accumulated. But, the success of his 
ministiT and the favour of his sovereign 
silenced all loud complaints. The feeling 
of the time may, however, be judged from 
the derisive title of * Hubert’s i'olly,’ which 
was mven to a castle, commenced but not 
completed by him, at Cridia, to overawe 
the Welsh. {Wmdover, iv. 173.) His 
career was nearly arrested in September 
1229 by Ihe irritable temper of tne king, 
who, having collected avast army at Ports- 
mouth with the object of making an at- 
tempt to recover his French dominions; 
found such scanty naval preparations to 
transport his armament that in his passion- 
ate disappointment he called HuW an 
old traitor; charged him with receiving 
a bribe from Fnmce. and would have 
instantly despatched him with his own 
vhand ba^ be not been restrained by the 
£ul of Chester. The royal indignation 
did not long ccmtmue, and Hubert was re- 
former power. 
Even in 1231 he obtamed the privilege of 
appointing a substitttte as Justida^ of 
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England in ease of illness or absence, and 
the grant of the office of chief juatidair of 
Ireland for life. 

But the seed of suspidon had been sown, 
and there were many to encourage its 
growth. He was charged with conniving 
at certain depredations which had been 
made against the Italian clergy, under 
Robert de Tuinge; and the frequent dis- 
turbances on the Welsh frontier were 
attributed to his incapacity. The restora- 
tion of his ancient rival, Peter de Bupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester, to favour seemed to 
foretell the coming stomi; and that prelate 
was not backward in insinuations which he 
knew would hasten it. He represented 
that the poverty of the treasury was 
occasioned by the rapacity of some, and the 
maladministration of others, of its officers, 
and used his interest to procure the dis- 
missal of several functionaries who owed 
their places to the justiciary’s protection. 

Hubert’s fall was not long delayed. He 
was removed from his ollice on July 29, 
1232, 19 Henry III., and Stephen de 
SegravG was nominated in his stead. He 
was called upon to account, not only for the 
disposition of all the treasure he had re- 
ceived, but for the exercise of all the privi- 
leges entrusted to him, both in the reign of 
.John and of the present king ; and various 
criminal charges were brought against him 
bjr those who rejoiced in his disgrace. 

So inveterate was the king against his 
former favourite that Hubert did not dare 
to appear at the time 'appointed, hut took 
sanctuary on two occasions, the sanctity of 
tho latter of which was harshly violated, 
and ho was dragged to the Tower. 

His imprisonment there did not last long, 
for tho king, under the Bishop of London^ 
threat of excommunication for violating 
the sanctity of tho church, was compelled 
to replace his captive in tho asylum he had 
chosen. The church was then encircled 
and besieged, so that, being deprived of food 
and the means of escape, Hubert was at 
last obliged to surrender himself and re- 
turn to his prison in the Tower. ^ Tho 
exertions of his friend Henry, Archbishop 
of Dublin, could only obtain authority to 
offer him the choice of abjuring the realm, 
or perpetual imprisonment, or confessiiig 
himself 6. traitor and patting himself at the 
king’s mercy. He at once rej ected all these 
conditions, out replied that, though he had 
done nothing deserving his present tifeat- 
ment, he would, for the satisfaction of the 
king) retire ffpm the kingdom, although he 
would not abjure it. 

The Idng being somewhat pacified by his 
submission, and by the remembrance of his 
former services to his father and himself, 
consented that he should retain his patri- 
monial inheritance and the lands he held of 
mesne lords, forfeiting those that he held in 
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diief from the king, and that he should be 
kept in safe custody in the castle of Devizes 
under the charge of frur earls. Thither he 
was accordingly transferred ; but in the fol* 
lowing year, hearing that his old enemy 
was ^out to obtain the custody of his 
person, he dropped from the wfdl into the 
moat, and took refuge in the church of St. ! 
John at Devizes. Here he was again vio- i 
lently dragged from the altar, but, the ; 
bishops interfering, was obliged to be re- 
stored to hissanctuaiy. On this, however, 
a precept, dated October 15, 123<i, was issued 
^ to the good men of Wilts,' commanding 
them, if Hubert de Durgh would not giro 
his abjuration of the realm to Halph de 
Bray and Balph de Norwich, justices whom 
the King had sent there, or submit himself 
to be judged by them, to surround the 
church and the cemetery thereof as they 
should be instructed, (^ew Fcedera, i. 211. ) 

He was, a few days afterwards, rescued 
from his intended starvation by a body of 
armed men, who, overpowering his guards, 
led him from the church, and conveyed 
him to the Earl of Pembroke, then in arms 
against the king in Wales. ITis outlawry 
immediately followed. 

The disgrace of Peter de llupibus oc- 
curred in April 1234, and was soon after 
followed by the restoration of peace be- 
tween the king and tlie barons, with the 
restitution of their forfeited lands. In this 
reconciliation Hubert participated, but at the 
same time surrendered his title to the ofHce 
of chief justiciary. (Wendover, iv. 204- 
310.) 

Even after all these trials, his loyalty to 
the king was conspicuous. In the con- 
federacy of the barons headed by Kicbard, 
the king’s brother, in 1238, he alone re- 
mained faithful to his allegiance. But witl 
a monarch so weak and fickle, so avari- 
cious and extravagant, it was impossible 
to remain long in peace. In 22 Henry HI 
the king took ofience at the marriage ol 
Hubert’s daughter Margaret with Richard. 
Earl of Gloucester; and, though it was 
proved that Hubert had no knowledge of 
the afiair, the royfd indignation could only 
be appeased by a considerable fine. In tk' 
following year, upon some frivolous pre- 
tence, a new quarrel was fixed upon iiim. 
and, many of the old charges against him 
having been revived, a day was appointed 
for the trial. His imswers to all tne eight 
articles alleged against him were full and 
satisfactory, but he felt compelled, in order 
to avoid an unjust sentence, to inako a 
peace-offering to the king of four of bis 
castles. (State Trtak, i. 13.) 

The few years that be lived aftorwar<^ 
he was suffered to pass in quiet, and his 
eventful life was closed on May 12, 1243, 
27 Henry IH,, at Banstead in Surrey. He 
was buried within the church of the Friars 
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Proacheis, or Black Frims, in Holboim, to 
which he had been a large f>enefactQr. His 
pious donations were too numerous to be 
recorded here, but among them may be 
mentioned his grant to that fraternity of 
his palace at Westminster, which was aner- 
waicb purchased by the Arehbiahopof York, 
and is now known by the name of White- 
hall ; and his foundadou of the Hospital of 
Our Lady, and the church of the Maison 
Dieu, at Dover. 

Whatever failings marked the character 
of Hubert, it cannot bo doubted that he 
was a faithful servant and a wise coun- 
sellor to the monarchs whom he served. 
The distractions of the kingdom after be 
had ceased to bo Henry’s minister speidc 
loudly of bis power of guiding and con- 
trolling the passions of a foolish and capri- 
cious prince. 

He loft two sons and two daughters, but 
of which of his wives they were the issue 
is a debateable question. 

The eldest son, John, did homage for his 
father’s lands, but never bore the title of 
Earl of Kent. His branch of the family 
failed in 1270, by the death of John’s son 
John, without male issue. 

Hubert’s second son was named Hubert, 
from whom descended Sir Thomas de Burgh, 
who in 1487 was created a peer, as Baron 
Borougli of Gainsborough, a title which in 
1598 foil into abeyance among tho four 
sisters of Robert, tho sixth baron. (Nicolada 
Sympsia.') 

One of his daughters, Margaret, was cer- 
tainly by the Princess Margaret, as she ia 
so described in a charter dated April 14, 
1227. Her clandestine marriage with Ri- 
chard do Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in 1237, 
already alluded to, was quickly followed by 
her death, as the earl took another wife in 
the following year. (Archsoh Imt, at Yorky 
1810; Holy Trinity , 129.) 

Bt7BGH,'lIuan dk. When John de San- 
dale, tho chancellor, went from York to 
London on August 20, 1310, 10 Edward II., 
he, by tho king’s directions, left the Great 
Seal in the custody of William de Ayre- 
mynne, the keeper of tho Rolls, under the* 
seals of Robert de Bardelby and Hugh de 
Burgh, clerks of the Chancery. Hugh de 
Jiurgh, clericus, was paymaster of the forces 
raised in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
in 27 and 31 Edward 1. ; and was one of 
the procurators of the Bishop of Carlisle in 
the parliament of 16 Edward 11., and for 
the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, in that of 
tho following year. (Pari Writs, i. 606^ 
ii. p. ii. 61.6.) He held the living of Pa- 
trick Brompton in Yorkshire, and died in 
2 Edward III. (Cal, Inquis, p. m. ii. 21.1 

BITBGH, William, was apparently of a 
Norfolk family, although he nad property 
in the counties of Leicester, Rutland, and 
Lincoln. His first appearance as an advo- 
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cate in tbe Year Books was in 48 Edward 
IIL, 1800 ; and he is mentioned as one of 
the king's seijeants in 8 Bichard 11., 1879 
(JRat. JPM. iii. 79), receiving in the same 
year the appointment of seneschal of the 
domain of Okeham ^ad pladtum regis.’ 
(Cal, Hot ParL 20S, 208, 231.) In Trinity 
1388, 7 Bichard n., we find him acting as 
a judge of the Common Pleas, to which he 
had probably been only just appointed, as 
in the following Christmas he was knighted 
at Eltham, having previously leceiv^ the 
materials for his robes as a banneret. (Dt^- 
dale*s Orig. 40, 103.) 

He was one of the judges who, in August 
1387, were induced, or, as he pleaded, com- 
pelled, to sign the opinions stigmatising as 
treason the ordinance of the previous par- 
liament, appointing commissioners for the 
government of the kingdom; and, being 
impeached in consequence, was condemned 
with his colleagues to die. His sentence, 
like theirs, was commuted to banishment 
for life ; and the city of Dublin, with two 
miles round it, was named as the place of 
his exile, with an allowance of 40 marks 
per annum to live oii. His expatriation 
lasted till 1397, when he had uberty to 
return. The reversal of the original pro- 
ceedings agiunst him and the others, which 
passed in me next year, was in its turn an- 
nulled by the first parliament of Henry IV., 
two years afterwaras. That king, however, 
in the fourth year of his reign, restored him 
wholly to the property which he had for- 
feited. (JRot. Pat. lii. 253-491 ; Cal. Inquis. 
p. m. iii. 107.) ^ 

BtTBOHSBSH, Henry de (Bishop of 
Lincoln). The family of Burghorsh derived 
its name from a manor so called in the 
county of Sussex. Its possessor in the reim 
of Euward I. was Bobert de Burghersh, 
who was constable of Dover Castie, and 
warden of the Cinque Ports. He died in 
1306, and Henry, bom about 1290, is de- 
scribed in the statutes of Oriel College, 
Oxford, as the son of Bobert de Burghasse, 
knight, and Matilda, his wife. 

He owed to his connection with Bartho- 
lomew de Badlesmere, of Ledes Castle, 
Kent, his uncle, that favour which produced 
the king’s intercession with the pope to 
raise him to the vacant see of Lincoln. In 
one of the royal letters he is called canon 
of York. (Pari. Wrils, ii. p. i. 405-418.) 
The necessary bull having been procured, 
he was consecrated bishop on July 20, 1320, 
14 Edward II. In the next year his brother 
and his unde were both in arms on the side 
of the Earl of Lancaster ; and it is evident 
that he was suspected of adhering to the 
same party 2 M there is a memorandum on 
the Boll (jbul 660) that he is noi to be 
requested to raise men-at-arms to march 
against the rebels and adherents of the earl. 
The strong terms of vituperation which the 
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king uses in his letter to the pope on that 
occasion, praying for the Mdio^sexpiilsicai, 
form a curious contrast with the laudatory 
expressions in his five letters of recommen- 
dation two years before. (iVsic JFbsdlnYi, L 
464.) The temporalities of his bishoi^ 
were, however, seized into the kiz^s hands; 
but were restored by the first paruament of 
Edward m. (ibiil.697.) 

Soon after the accession of Edward IIL 
he was placed in the office of treasurer, 
which he filled till, in the next year, on 
May 12, 1328, he was appointed chancellor. 
In 1329 he acoomj^ied the king to France, 
to do homage to King Philip for the landls 
held of that crown, and is said to have re- 
ceived some hint of an intention to surprise 
and seize the peison of Edward, who tiiere- 
upon lost no time in escaping. He retained 
the Great Seal till the dowi^all of Mortimer 
and Queen Isabella, when the king, on No- 
vember 28, 1830, placed it in the hands of 
John de Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, 
but gave Burghersh a general pardon. (Cal. 
Hot. Pat. IOD!) 

We find him, however, in the royal con- 
fidence, as treasurer, from the eighth year 
of the reign till the end of his life, and en- 
gaged in various negotiarions as to Edward’s 
clium to the crown of France, accompanying 
the king in his expeditions, and becoming 
hound for him for a loan of 10,000/. (New 
Foidera, i. 893-1134.) 

The bishop died at Ghent in December 
1340, and his body was removed to England 
for burial in his own cathedral. 

He is reputed to have possessed great 
natural abilities and extensive learning. 
His political character must have been high, 
since for ten years after the king had re- 
leased himself from his mother’s domination 
he was employed, although one of her party, 
in embassies requiring skill and prudence as 
well as confidence and trust He and his 
brother founded a grammar-school in Lin- 
coln, to which he left maintenance for five 
poor priests and as many poor scholars for 
ever. 

Bartholomew, his brother, was the an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Westmoreland 
and the Baroness le Despencer and Burg- 
hersh. ( Godwin^ 294 ; Bamede Edward III. 
36-210.) 

BTIBLAin), John, belonged to a family 
which was for a long series of years settled 
at the manor of Steyning, in the parish of 
Stoke Courcy in the county of Somerset 
His father was also named John Burland, 
and his mother was Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Glaver Morris, of Wells, M.D. Their son 
was educated at Balliol College,. Oxford, 
from 1740 to 1743, when he entered the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the bar 
in January 1746. The next year he mar- 
ried Letiria, daughter of Wilfiam Berkeley 
Pbrtman, of Orchard Fortman, by 
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Anne, tiie daughter of the speidcer, Sir j residence^ has acquired au interest in his* 
Edward Seurmour. torical recollections by having given its 

In 1762 he was honoured vvith the degree name to the Statutum de Mercatoribus, 
of thecoif, and in 1764 was appointed ling’s which was enacted there on October 12| 
After he had held the recordership 1283, 11 Edward 1. The king was then 
of Wellsfor some time with great reputation, paying a visit to his chancellor, while a 
the corporation thought fit to remove him, parliament, which he had summoned to 
hut on application to the Court of King’s meet at Shrewsbury, were determining the 
Bench in 1767 a peremptory mandflunus fate of the Welsh Prince David. When 
was ordered to be made out for his restore- that trial was over, the parliament joined 
tion. He was constituted a baron of the the king at Acton-Bumell, and passed this 
Exchequer on April 8, 1774; but within statute, after which the mng extended his 
two years he died by the bursting of a royal visit till November 12. Some re- 
blooa-vessel in his brain, on March 28, 1776, mains of the room in which the parliament 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. He sat still exist. They belong to the old 
left a son, who became member of parlia- mansion of the bishop’s ancestors, whi^ be 
ment for Totnes. (ColHnson^s Somerset^ i. replaced by a new building, still remaining, 
217 ; Gemi, Mag, xxxvii. 91.) but with gmat alterations. 

BUBNEL, Robbut (Bishop op Bath akd One of his last acts is his attendance at 
Wells), appears to have been (after con- Norham ^ chancellor at the meeting of 
sideration of the vai ious descriptions j of the Scottish peers on June 3, 1201, when 
his parentage) the son of another Robert King Edwi^d acted as arbitrator between 
Bumel, and to have been born at Acton- the competitors for that crown. (Liiigan'df 
Burnell. In 1265, 60 Ileni^' III., he is iii. 206.) 

described as dork or secretary to Edward, On October 26, 1292, be died atBerwick- 
the king’s eldest son (AirchcBol, Joumaly ii. on-Tweed, when his body was removed to 
326), and as being signed with the cross Wells and buried there, 
with the prince in 1269, whom be accom- Bishop Bumel was an active and a wise 
panied to the Holy Land. Having returned minister, serving the crown with zeal, 
before him, he held in the first year of energy, and prudence. No chancellor be- 
Edward’s reign a high place in the council fore him had ever held the Seal so long or 
(luring the king’s absence (Madox, ii. 207), retained so uninterruptedly his sovereign’s 
and there are also several letters addressed confidence. The monk of Worcester gives 
by him to Walter do Merton, the chancellor, his character in these words: ^Regi tarn 
(6 Report Puh, Rec., App, ii. 92, 93, 113.) utilis, plebi tam afihbilis, omnibus amabilis: 
He was at this time canon of Wells and vix nostris temporibus illi similis inve- 
archdeacon of York, and probably held nietiir.’ (Angl Sac, i. 614.) 
some office in the Exchequer. BUBNKT, Thomas, was not the first of 

King Edward returned to England on his family who obtained a seat on the 
August 2, 1274, and was crowned on the judicial bench, his grandfather having 
19th. Within a month afterwards Bumel acquired high legal eminence in the Scot- 
was raised to the chancellorship, the Great tisn tribunal as Lord Cramond. His father 
Seal being delivered to him on September was the celebrated whig prelate, Gilbert 
21, 1274. He filled this office all the re- Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, whose exer- 
mainder of his life, and never during the tions at the Revolution, the piety of whose 
eighteen years that it lasted lost the con- life, and the value of whose works have 
fi(ience of his royal master; a distinction thrown around him a lustre which is 
which he well merited from the wisdom of rather brightene(i than diminished by the 
bis counsels, and the zeal and assiduity controversies which the latter occasioned, 
with which he aided his sovereign’s efforts His mother was the bishon’s second wife, 
in the improvement of the law. Mra. Mary Scott, a wealdiy and occom- 

Tn .Taniiary 1276 be was elected Bishop plished^ Dutch lady of Scottish and noble 
of Bath and Wells, and was consecrated at extraction. Thomas Burnet was their 
Merton in the following April. On the third and youngest son, and was bom 
abdication of the archbisnopnc of Canter- about 1694. He was first sent to Merton 
bury by Robert Asewardby in 1278, the College, Oxford, and afterwards in 1706 to 
monks elected Bishop Bumel as his sue- the University of Leyden, where he studied 
cessor, but the pope, not deeming him a for two years, and then visited Germany, 
man fitted for his purposes, annulled the Switzerland, and Italy. On his return fie 
appointment, and placed John Feckham in entered himself at the Middle Temple in 
the vacant seat. 1709. , 

On his various expeditions into foreign His student life was divided between 
parts be left the Great Seal in the custody law and politics, and be acquired equal 
of different ofiicers of the Chancery, to notoriety for the wildness of his di^pa- 
transact the necessary business. tions and for his genius and wit. Swift^ in 

Acton-Bomell, the place of his birth and one of bis letters to Stella of 1712, speak- 
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ing of tbe Mohocks when thej terrified 
the town bj iheir lawless sod znischieyous 
exploits^ reports, that ^ the Bishop of Salis- 
bury's son IS said to be of the gang.' This, 
however, may have been only a current 
calumny of the day, which the tory dean 
found pleasure in promulgating. The 
groundlessness of the report seems the 
more probable, inasmuch as at this period 
Bumot was issuing from the press no less 
than seven pamnhiets against the adminis- 
tration, and in defence of the whigs ; and 
was en^ed in the composition of several 
poetical pieces, which were not given to 
the world till long after his death : occu- 
pations which would leave him little 
leisure for the imputed connection. One of 
the pamphlets, entitled *A certain Infor- 
mation or a certain Discourse, that happened 
at a certain gentleman’s house, in a ccHain 
county, written by a certain person then 
present, to a certain friend now in London; 
from whence you may collect the great 
certfiinty of the account,’ so stung the 
ministers that they imprisoned the authdr. 
There ismo doubt that his course of life at 
this time was dissolute and licentious. A 
story *is told that his father one day, seeing 
him uncommonly grave, asked him the 
subjects of his thoughts. ^ A greater work,’ 
replied he, Hhan your lordshm’s History 
of the Keformation.” ’ <^Vhat is that, 
Tom P ’ ^ My own reformation, my lord.’ 
The bishop expressed his pleasure,* but at 
the same time his despair of it. 

On the accession of George I. he wrote 
some other political squibs, now forgotten, 
and at his mther’s death he publishecf the 
^character’ of the bishop, with his last 
will. In 1715 ho and Mr, Ducket wrote a 
travestie of the first book of the Iliad, 
under the title of ^Homerides,’ which na- 
turally procured them a place in Pope’s 
‘Dunciad.’ On the whig party regdning 
power he was sent as consul to Lisbon, 
where he got involved in some dispute 
with Lord Tyrawley, the ambassador, and 
adopted a curious mode of ridiculing his 
noble antagonist. Having learned what 
dress his lordship intended to wear on a 
birthday, he provided liveries for his ser- 
vants of exactly the some pattern, and 
appeared himself in a plain suit. He con- 
tinued at Lisbon several years, and on his 
recall to Englimd he published his father’s 
^History of hw own Time,’ to the last 
volume of which he added a life of the 
bishop. 

Besuming his original profession, he was 
called to the bar in 17z9, twenty years 
after his admission to the Middle Temple. 
He showed so much ability and met with 
such success that in 1736 he received the 
degree of the coif, and in 1740 was ap- 
pointed king’s soxjeont. In October of the 
next year he succeeded Mr. Justice For- 
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tescue on the bench of the Oomnoa PleasL 
where he administered justice with a great 
reputation for learning and uprightness for 
nearly twelve years. He was knmhted in 
November 1745, on the occasion of all the 
judges, seijeants, and barristers presenting 
an ^dress to the king expressive of their 
^ utter detestation of the present wicked 
and most ungrateful rebellion.’ He died 
unmarried on January 5, 1763, of the gout 
in his stomach, and was buried near his 
father in St. James’s Church, Olerkenwell. 

Whatever were the frailties of his youth, 
he redeemed them by his after-life, com- 
manding in the latter period the respect of 
the wise, as he had gained in the former 
the admiration of the wits who dis- 
tinguished the reign of Queen Anne. He- 
rejoiced in the esteem of many friends, and 
his merits and his worth were recorded 
after his death in several publications. 

BTIBNHAM, Thomas be, was the last 
justice of four to whom the first com- 
mission of trailbaston into the counties 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby, dated 
November 23, 1304, 33 Edward I., was 
addressed. {Rot Parh i. 407.) On the 
renewal of the commissions in the follow- 
ing April, he was not reappointed ; but he^ 
hm in the meantime been returned as 
knight of the shire for Lincolnshire, which 
he had already represented in three paxlia- 
ments, and was again elected to that of 2* 
Edward TL 

BUBNTON, William be, the last naued 
of five justices itinerant appointed in 30* 
Edward' L, 1302, for the county of Corn- 
wall, may have been the same as William 
de Brompton, the justice of tho Common 
Pleas in this reign, whose name was some- 
times written Bumton; as thirteen years 
had elapsed since his disgrace. 

BBBBOXTGH, James, was the third son of 
the Bev. John Burrough, of Abbotts-Ann 
in Hampshire, in which county and in 
Wiltshire he possessed considerable pro- 
perty. He was hom in 1760, ‘ and, showing 
great ability as a youth, his father deter- 
mined on bringing him up to the legal 
profession. He was called to the bar of 
the Inner Temple in 1773, having pre- 
vionsty practised for a short time as a spe- 
cial pleader. Joining the Western Circuit, 
he gradually acquired a good share of 
business, and was particularly noticed for 
his profound knowl^ge as a sessioniJ 
yer. In 1792 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, and to Lord Eldon’s- 
estimation of his intelligence and worth he 
owed his ultimate elevation* 

He was ejelected in 1794 by the Earl of 
Radnor as his deputy in the recordership of 
Salisbury, and afi^rwards became recoraer 
of Portsmouth, both which appointments 
he held till he was advanced to the bench. 
That event did not occur till May 1816, 
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was anrtjHiix yeazs of age. He 
was tiiea ooDstitaM a jodge of the Com- 
mon Fl^ and knighte^^ 

Ab a judge he hmd a distinguished rank. 
To his legal knowledge he aaded patience 
<md strict impartiality ; and he was par- 
ticularljr esteemed mr the kindness and 
einmliciiy of his demeanour. He was apt 
to deal in apophthegms^ one of which was, 

' Public pobcy is an unruly horse, which if 

judge unwarily mounts, ten to one he is 
run away with.* His mode of illustration 
^0 was especially quaint. He once ad- 
dressed a jury thus : ‘ Gentlemen, you have 
Ibeen told that the first is a consequential 
issue. Now, perhaps you do not know | 
what a consequential issue means ; but I ‘ 
dare say you understand nine-pina Well, 
then, if you deliver your bowl so as to 
'Strike.. the., front pin iu a particular direc- 
tion, down go the vest : just so it is with 
these counts ; knock down the first, and all 
the rest will go to the ground ; that's what 
wo call a consequential mue' 

When ho had attained the age of se- 
venty-nine he was obliged by his infirmi- 
ties to apply for his discharge, which he 
obtained at the end of 1829. His life was 
prolonged till March 25, 1839, and his re- 
mains wem deposited in the Temple Church. 
His daughter Anne, his only surviving child, 
erected a monument to his memory in the 
church of Laverstock, near Salishuiy. (Lord 
Campbell s ChaneeUorSf iv. 6C6 ^ Laio Mag, 
iii. 299.) 

BtTBSTALL, WlLLlAH DK, is first men- 
tioned as a clerk, or master, in Chancery in 
•a document recording that the Great Seal 
was placed in the custody of four indivi- 
duals, of whom ho is the second named, on 
March 16, 1371, to hold during the absence 
of Sir Kobert Thorpe, the chancellor. The 
next time his name appears is in an entry 
dated the 28th of the same month, stating 
the delivery by the Bishop of Winchester, 
the late chancellor, of certain seals which 
had been left in his possession. He is then 
•called master of the Rolls, and Bugdale 
fixes that as the date of his appointment 
In 49 Edward III. there was a contest in 
the court of Rome between him and a car- 
dinal mlative to the presentation to the 
parish church of Hoghton in the diocese of 
Durham, which the pope decided in his 
ikvour. (Neio FcederUf lii. 1037.) Under 
Bichaid Hi he conimued master of the 
BoUs. during the first four years of his 
rmgn^ and died in 1381. 

During his time the Domus Conversorum 
in Chancerv Lane was permanently, annexed 
by Edward HI. to the office of master of 
tne RoUs. 

BUITOV , John de, was appointed mas- 
ter of the Rolls on October 24, 1386, but 
whether he was the John de Burton who 
hdd benefices about this time in Cam- 
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bridgeshire and Yoikshiie, and was veiy 
liberal to the institutions of those counties, 
is uncertain. He held the office till July 
1394; and from March 28 to April 10. 1393, 
he was entrusted with the Great Seal dur- 
ing the absence of the chancellor. There 
is proof that he died in possession of the 
place by the nuuidate to give up the Rolls 
of the Chancery being directed, not to him, 
but his executors. (Rat, Pat, 18 Rich. II. 
p.i. m. 28.) 

BBBT, Righibd be, or BE AVVGER- 
VILLS (Bipop OF Durhak^. The real 
name of this learned and eminent prelate 
was Richard de Aungerville, a town in 
Normandy; but he assumed that of de Bury 
from the place where he was bom, Bury St. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk. He was son of Sir 
Richard de Aungerville, and was bom in 
1281. Being of very tender years when he 
was left an orphan, the core of his education 
devolved on his uncle, John de Willoughby, 
a priest, by whom bis youthful studies were 
well directed. In due time he was re- 
moved to Oxford, where be pursued them 
'mth so much diligence that he became dis- 
tinguished for his learning, and at the same 
time acquired the higher character of a 
man pure in his life and manners. 

On leaving Oxford he entered the convent 
of Durham as a monk. From this seclusion 
he was withdrawn by being selected as the 
tutor of the king's eldest son ; Wt, as the 
prince was not bom till 1312, this event 
could scarcely have occurred before the 
ear 1319 or 1320, when our monk would 
ave been nearly forty years old. His con- 
duct in his new position was so exemplary 
that ho was rewarded with the treasurer- 
ship of Guienne, where be was established 
when Queen Isabella, and bis pupil the 
rince, went to Fitmce in 1325. The asylum 
0 gave them there, and the pecuniary aid 
he afforded out of the royal treasures in his 
keeping, had nearly proved fatal to him. 
Although the latter rightly belonged to the 

§ rince, as bis father had transrerred the 
uchy to him, he was pursued by the 
emissaries of the Despcncen% and, escaping 
to Paris, was compelled to conceal Mmseu 
for seven days in the belfry of the church 
of the Friais Minors in that city. 

On the acepion of his princely pupil to 
the throne his services were not forgotten. 
He was retmned near the person of the 
king, then little more than fourteen years 

of age, and was rewarded successively with 
the offices of cofferer, treasurer of the ward- 
robe, and keeper of the privy seal. Nor 
was his clerical preferment overlooked. 
He held at first a small prebend in the 
church of Chichester : and the king, in a 
letter to the pope on ae Bury’s behalf, calls 
him ^his secretary’ and, speaking of his 
services, <a pueritifi nostrft,’ uses these 
strong expxesnons; ^Quodnovimusipsum 
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Timm in oonailUs nrovidum/ conveisationis 

Titn munditU aecoruin» Uteraram aden- 

pnadituniy et in afrendis quibuslibet cir- 
cumspectum/ The object oi this letter was 
to induce the pope to reserve for de Buiw 
the prebends in tne churches of Herefordi 
London, and Chichester, with the other be- 
nefices which Gilbert de Middleton, arch- 
deacon of Northampton, lately deceased, 
had possessed. Befbre an i^swer could 
have men received to this application, de 
Bury was collated to the vacant archdea- 
conry on January 6, 1330-1 ; but the pope, 
according to the too common practice of 
the day, usurped the appointment, and, on 
the Ist of the following March, granted the 
dignity to Peter, one of his cardinals ; but 
prebends in the cathedrals of Lincoln, Sa- 
rum, and Lichfield were among the grants 
soon after made to de Bury. 

In October 1331 he went with Anthony 
de Pesaigne on a mission to the pope at 
Avignon, where he formed an intimacy with 
Petrarch, among^ his conversations with 
whom is one relative to the Island of Thule, 
on which, however, Petrarch complains that 
the learned ambassador was either unable or 
unwilling to offer any elucidation. On his 
return from this embassv he was sent, with 
two others, to Cambridge, with a com- 
mission to enquire into the conduct and 
claims of such scholars as were supported in 
that university by the hinj^'s bounty. It 
was probably during this visit that he be- 
came one of the guild of St. Mary’s there, to 
the union of which with that of Corpus 
Christi the college of the latter name owed 
its foundation. (Masters, 9.) 

In 1332 he was admitted dean of Wells, 
and in the next year was sent again as am- 
bassador to the pope, by whom he was ap- 
pointed one of his chaplains. While he was 
absent on this mission, Lewis Beaumont, 
Bishop of Durham, died ; and the pope used 
the opportunity at once of exercising his 
own power, and of gratifying King Edward, 
by setting aside an election made by the 
monks of Durham, and placing Hichf&d de 
Bury in the vapont seat. He was conse- 
crated at Chertsey on December 10, 1333. 

King Edward estimated his ability and his 
prudence so highly that he fixed on him to 
fill the most important offices in the state. 
He was accordingly constituted treasurer on 
Fehruaiy 3, 1334, and raised to the chon- 
cellorsh^ on September 28 in the same 
year. Whether he found that he was un- 
qualified for its cores and responsibilities, or 
that they withdrew him more than he 
wished from those of his diocese, he resigned 
the latter office, after holding it less than 
nine months, on June 6, 1335. He was 
employed in the following and several sub- 
sequent years in frequent embassies to 
France on the subject of the king’s claims— 
an occupation to which his learning and 
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talents were probubly more pMMniliarly fl.tte£. 

allowance on these missions was at the* 
rate of five marks a day. (New Ihsdera, ii.. 
950.) 

Though frequently absent, he neglected 
none of the requirements of his diocese. He 
had the habit of turning all his time to ac- 
count, and neither his meals nor his travels 
were spent idly. During the former be was 
read to by his chwlains, among whom were 
numberea some of the most celebrated men 
of the day, and afterwards he discussed with 
them the various subjects suggested by the* 
reading. During the latter he occupied 
himself in forming what became the largest 
library in Europe, the possession of which 
was one of his greatest glories, and its ac- 
I cumulation formed his chief delight. He- 
I spared no expense in securing the most 
curious and valuable manuscripts, and speaks^ 
with evident glee of the motives whicn in- 
fluenced the donors of some, and of the 
difficulties he had to overcome in obtaining 
others. The stores he had thus collected he- 
bequeathed to the students of Durham 
(since called Trinity) College, in Oxford, 
oeing the firat public lihraiy that was 
founded in that university ; and in his work 
called ‘ Philohiblon ’ he not only gives in- 
structions for its management, but endea- 
j vours to excite a love of literature and a 
! taste for the liberal arts, 
i , Ilis own devotion to books may be esti- 
I mated by the language be uses regarding 
j them : — * Hi sunt inagistri qui nos instruuut 
I sine virgis et ferula, sine verbis et colera, 

I sine pane et pecunia. iSi accedis non dor- 
j miuut, si inquiris non se abseondunt, non 
remurmiirant si obeiTes, cachinos nesciunt 
si ignores.’ 

His ardour in tlieir pursuit did not end 
with their attainment. He read and used 
them ; and he relates that the first Greek 
and Ilebrew grammars that ever appeared 
in England Avere derived from his labours. 
He encouraged the acquaintance and assisted 
the enquiries of all learned and intelligent 
men, and never emoyed himself so fully as 
in the pleasures of their conversation ; and 
his unuerstonding was so cultivated, his wit 
so piercing, and his spirit of enquiry so eager, 
that few subjects were beyond ms genius and 
penetration. 

His virtues and bis charities were equal 
to his talents and learning. He was beloved 
by his ueighboura, with whom he lived on 
terms of reciprocal afiection ; to his dergy 
he was an indulgent superior } to his tenants 
and domestics a considerate master. He 
was most bountiful to the poor, distributing^ 
eight quarters of wheat every week for the 
relief of those around him, and never omit- 
ting in his journeys to appropriate large 
sums for the mdigent in those places through 
which he passed. 

He closed his useful life, in the 64th year 
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of his age, at his palace of Auckland, on 
April 24, 1345, and was interred in hia 
cathedral. 

BTOT, Thomas, the youngest son of Sir 
William Bury, knight, of Linwood in Lin- 
colnshire, was bom in 1655, and, entering 
Gray’s Inn in 1068, was called to the bar in 
1670. After twenty-four years’ practice, he 
obtained the degree of sei^eant in 1700, and 
on Januaij 20 of the next year he was made 
a baron of the Exchequer. Speaker Onslow 
in^ his notes to Burnet states that it was 
said that it appeared by Bury’s * Book of 
Accounts ’ that Lord Keeper Wright had 
1000/. for raising him to the bench. This 
discreditable story, however, depends on 
very slight testimony. The new baron was 
of course knighted, and sat in that court 
during the remainder of his life ; for fifteen 
years as a puisne haron, and for six as 
chief baron, to which he was advanced on 
June 10, 1716. In the famous Aylesbury 
case in the House of Lords he supported the 
opinion of Chief Justice Holt, when tho 
judgment which he had opposed was re- 
versed. 

He died on May 4, 1722, and was buried 
at Grantham, where there is a handsomo 
monument to his memory. 

BYLES, John Barnard, one of the pre- 
sent judges of the Common Pleas, was born 
at Stowmarket in SulFolk in 1801, and is 
the eldest son of John Byles, Esq., of that 
place, by the only daughter of William 
Barnard, Esq., of Holts in Essex. 

Called to the bar by the Inner Temple 
in November 1831, lie joined the Norfolk 
Circuit, and attended the sessions attached 
to it. In 1840 he was appointed recorder 
of Buckingham, and in 1843 received the 
degree of the coif, to which was added a 
patent of precedence in all the courts in 
1646. tho year in which the act was parsed 
opening the Court of Common Pleas to all 
barristers. In 1857 he was promoted to the 
dignity of qiieen’s serjeant. During the 
whole period of his career as an advocate 
his sagacity and sound judgment secured 
for him a considerable, and ullimatoly a 
leading, business. 

His professional reputation must have 
been universally acknowledged to have in- 
duced a lord chancellor so much opposed 
to him in politics as was Loi*d C ran worth 
to select him for a judge’s place. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Byles was not only a tory, or rather 
a conservative, in his opinions, but had ad- 
vocated the principles of that section of his 
party which supported protection in an able 
pamphlet, called ‘ Sophisms of Free Trade.’ 
Notwithstanding this apparent impediment 
to his advance, Lord Cranworth, deeming 
that a good j udge was better than a political 
partisan, made choice of one who in the 
estimation of the legal world held the high- 
est ]^ce. ^Mr. Byles was therefore »p- 
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pointed in June 1858 to fill the vacant seat 
on the bench of the Common Pleas. 

He has been twice married. Hia first 
wife, a daughter of J. Foster, E^., of Bi^c- 
gleswade, be lost very early; his second is 
a daughter of J. Weld, Es^., of Boyston. 

Besides the ahove-meutioned panrohlet, 
he published a work * On the Usury Laws,’ 
and some others. 

BYHTEWOETH, RICHARD DE (BiSHOP 
OF London), had a grant of the manor 
of Bynteworth, now called Bentworth, in 
Hampshire, with the advowson of its church, 
from the Archbishop of Rouen, in 9 Edward 
III., and probably was a native of the place, 
lie was employed in the previous year as 
one of the ambassadors to negotiate the 
marriage of the king’s brother, John, Earl 
of Cornwall, with Maria, daughter of Fer- 
dinand of Spain, and in several subsequent 
yeai-s on other missions, in all of which 
he is called ‘juris civilis professor.’ In 11 
Edward III. he was keeper of the king’s 
privy seal ; and he appears to have been a 
canon of St. Paul’s at tho time of the de- 
cease of Stephen de Gravesend, Bishop of 
London. By his conduct in these employ- 
ments his character had been so firmly es- 
tablished that ho was immediately called 
upon to fill the vacant see, his election to 
which took place on M^ 4, 1338. On 
July 6 the king appointed him his chan- 
cellor. But his sudden death put an end to 
his tenure of both these oifices on December 
8, 1339, before ho hod illustrated either by 
any memorable act. {Godwin, 185.) 

BYELAY, William de (Birloco), can 
hardly he considered entitled to the desig- 
nation given to him by Sir T. D. Hardy as 
keeper of tho Great Seal. He seems to havo 
been merely a clerk in the Chance^, to 
whom, with two of his brethren,* tlie Great 
Seal was on some occasions entrusted dur- 
ing the temporary absences of the chancellor, 
the first occurnng in March 1298, 26 Ed- 
ward I., and the last in 1308. 

BYBUN, John de, was named in a sepa- 
rate, commission of trailbaston, issued on 
March 13, 1305, 33 Edward L, for the 
county of Lancaster, which in the follow- 
ing month was consolidated with the other 
northern counties in a new commission, in 
w'hich his name was not included. {Pari. 
JFrits, i. 407, 408.^ 

He was a lineal descendant from Ralph 
do Bunin, who at the time of the Con- 
queror’s survey had eight lordships in Not- 
tinghamshire and five in Derbyshire, and 
whoso family subsequently obtained con- 
siderable property in Lancashire. His father 
was also named John, and his mother was 
.loan, daughter of Sir Baldwin Thies, and 
widow of Sir Robert Holland. 

Seated at Clayton, in Lancashire, his 
father was one of the conservators of the 
peace for that county in 15 Edward I, and 
L 2 
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sheriff of TorkBbire for aev^n^reara from 21 socoeedei by bis son Bicbsrd de Byron. 
Edward L. and actively enga^ in rairing In regular descent from him came Sir John^ 
the forces for tlie Scottish wars. In 28 Byron, who for his faithful adherence to tiie 
Edward I. he held a high place in the com- fortunes of King Charles L, and his valiant 
mission to perambulate the forests of that support of his cause, was created Baron 
and the neighbouring counties. (Pari Byron of liochdale on October 24, 1643. 
WriU. i. 200, 380, 308, ii. 8-17.) The present baron, the eighth lord, is his 

J^ohn the son for the first nine years of lineal descendant. The surpassing genius 
the reign of Edward II. held an e^ally of George Gordon Byron, the sixth lord, has 
prominent position in Lancariiire. Some ^ven to the title an immortality which it 
uttle confusion, arising from the identity of could have never derived either from the 
name, renders it difficult to distinguish pra- antiquity of the family or the devoted loy- 
cisely the acts of the two. The date of ally for which the peerage was granted : 
neither of their deaths is given. The son his works will remain a lasting monument 
married Alice, cousin and heir of Robert of his glory, but a sad record of his unhappy 
Banastre, of Hyndeley, Lancashire, and was disposition and of his unfortunate fate. 


C 


CAEN, John de (Cadomo), was one of j not called to the bench until he was ap- 
the clerks in the Chancery. He is men- pointed a boron of the Exchequer, and 
tioned on* many different occasions from never held the post of reader to the society. 
12^ to 1302 in connection with the Great He seems to have used his father's name 
Seal, as holding it with other clerks of the during the early part of his life, and to 
Chancery during the occasional absences of have afterwards partially adopted that of 
the chancellor, and iu October 1208 he Omsar, at first with on aliaSf and subse- 
was acting in the Exchequer as lomm tenem q^uently alone. His first wife, whose mo- 
for the chancellor. (Ma^'^ i. 421.) Ho tner's name was Chapman, describes herself 
also acted as a receiver of petitions to the in her will, ^ Susan, wife of Thomas Dal- 

r liaments 1305 and 1307, 33-35 Edward mare, alias Cmsar.’ In this he no doubt 
, and as late as 1310, 3 Edward II. followed the example of his brother. Sir 
0£8AB, Thohas. In the city of Treviso, Julius, who was then holding a prominent 
near Venice, the noble family of Adelmare judicial situation, and was aiming at higher 
had long resided, when a member ofrit, posto, for which he perhaps imagined his 
named Peter Maria Adelmare, who was Italian surname might be deemed a dis- 
eminent as a civilian, married a daughter qualification. 

of the house of Csssarini, and had three sons, Thomas’s name does not appear in ai^ .of 

the second of whom was christened, after the Reports, and no account is given of his 
his mother, Cmsar. This Csssar Adelmare professional career, nor of any office which 
pursued his studies at Padua, and, having he held (except that of steward of St 
taken the degree of doctor in medicine, Catherine’s Hospital, of which his brothel 
came to England to practise in 1650. Here was master), before his appointment as a 
he obtained such repute that he was em- baron on May 26, 1610. On his receiving 
ployed by Queen Mary, and on one occasion it, the Inner Temple ordered that 'he 
received the enormous fee of lOOf. for his should not be attended to Westminster by 
attendance. (BurgovCs OretHum^ iL 404.) any but the officers of the Exchequer, for- 
Queen Elizabeth also placed him at the asmuch as none but such as were of the 
head of hermedical department, andgranted coif ought to be attended by the fellows of 
to him some beneficied leases under the the house.’ He is there described as ' the 
crown. He fixed his residence in the close puisne baron of the Exchequer (commonly 
of the priory of Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- called the baron cursitor)*’ Another order 
^te, where he died in 1569. By his wife, was made on June 10, that, though he had 
Margaret, daughter of Martin Perin, or not read, but fined for not reading, he 
Perient, treasurer in Ireland, he left eight should have his place at the bench tiMe 
children, two of whom obtmned judicial notwithstanding a previous act^ • * Miat 
appomtments-^uliusCasar, the eldest son, none who should thenceforth be cidledto 
aner mention^: and Thomas, the third SOD, the bench that had not read should take 
therabject of this sketch. place of any reader, or have a voice in par^ 

Th^ OauM was bom in 1661, and Bament.’ {LugdMi Orig. 149.) It is 
ma edi^ted at Mmhant Taylors’ School thns manifest thatthe office of baron which 
m London. In (ktober 1680 he was he held was not of the same degree of 
entered of the Iimer Temple, where he was dignity as the other barons \ and that he 
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liad no jadidal fanetion is appamt from 
1^ absence of bis name from c^the Reports 
of the period. 

But whatever was his position, he did 
not retain it quite two months, during 
which interval he was knighted. He died 
on July 18, 161(h and was buried in the 
diuxch of Great St Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

His first wife died in 1590, leaving three 
childron, who did not live to grow up. He 
married, secondly, Anne, the daughter of 
George Lynn, of Southwilk, Northampton, 
Esq., and widow of Nicholas Beaston, Esq. 
But she dying early, without children, he 
took for his third wife Susan, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir William Ryther, knight, an 
opulent alderman of London, and had by 
her three sons and five daughters. {LodgJi 
CasarSf 39-41.) 

CJEBAB, JuLiirs, was the eldest son of 
Csesar Adelmare, pnysician to Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth, by his wife Margaret Ferin, 
or Perient. He was born at Tottenham in 
Middlesex in 1557, and enjoyed royal pa- 
tronage from his infancy. He received the 
names of Julius Csesar, the latter of which 
he seems very early to have substituted for 
that of his ancestors, though even so late 
as 1608 he was designated by both names 
with an alias in formal documents. 

Having lost his fatlier when he was 
twelve years old, and his mother having 
married again, he was sent to Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B.A, in 1575, and that of M.A. in 1678. 
In 1580 he was admitted a member of the 
Inner Temple, and proceeding to Paris, he 
took the degi^e there of doctor in both laws 
in 1581, after which he returned to Oxford, 
and proceeded to the same degree in that 
university in 1583. (WochTs Fasti^ i. 224.) 
In 1582 he married Horoas, daughter of Sir 
Richard Martin, an alderman of London, 
afterwards master of the Mint, and widow 
of Richard Lusher. During the previous 
year he received two public appointments, 
and in 1583 he became commissaiy of 
Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, from which 
he was promoted in 1584 to be judge of 
the Admiralty Court. Although possessed 
of so important a post at the early age of 
27, he was not contented, but made fre- 
quent applications for grants and promo- 
tion, in wnich he was only so far at that 
time successful that in October 1588 he 
was admitted one of the masters in Chan- 
cery. aa office which was then frequently 
filled by doctors of the civil law. He 
still ^continued his importunities^ allsging 
i^t he had spent 4000/. above his gains in 
the execution of his office of judge of the 
Admiralty, and in relieving the poor suitors 
of his court. This statement it would be 
scarcely possible to credit, if his imlimited 
charily were not evidence by what Isaac 
Walton says of him, that when grown old 


^ he was kept alive beyond nature’s course 
by the nrayeis of those many poor he daily 
relievea.’ 

At last his perseverance procured for him 
the appointment of a master extraordinary 
of the Court of Requests in 1591, but 
it was not till August 1595 that he was 
admitted one of the ordinary masters of 
that court, which gave him immediate^ 
cess to the queen. During this time it is 
amusing to see how he ppid his court to 
the infiuential ministers and favourites, and 
how ingeniously he contrived to remind 
them of his claims in his letters conveying 
new years* gifts, some curious specimens 
of wnich are preserved among the Lans- 
downe MSS. In 1503 he was elected 
treasurer of the Inner Temple, and on De- 
cember 8 in the same year he was appointed 
governor of the mine and battery works 
throughout England and Wales. Having 
already procured (by a bribe of 500/. to 
Archibald Douglas, the Scottish ambas- 
sador, to use his influence with the queen) 
the reversion of the mastership of St. 
Catlierine’s, he succeeded to it on June 
17,1596. 

Ilis wife dying in June 1595, he entered 
in the following year into a second matri- 
monial connection with Alice, daughter of 
Christopher Green, and widow of John 
Dent, a rich merchant of London. In Sep- 
tember 1598 her majesty inflicted on him 
the honour of avisit to his house at Mitcham, 
the expense of which, with the customary 
oflering, amounted to 700/. sterling. No 
other incident occurred to him in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, except that he obtained a ver- 
dict of 2(X)/. against a man for asserting 
that he had pronounced a corrupt sentence 
against him in the Admiralty. {Crokey Fliz, 
305.) 

King James knighted him on May 20. 
1003, and in the same year reappointed 
him roaster of the Court of Requests and 
master of St. Catherine’s. He was further 
favoured with grants of the manor of Lin- 
wood in Lincolnshire, and of the Forest of 
High Peak in Derbyshire, for life. On 
April 11, 1600, the important office of 
chancellor and under treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer was conferred upon him, and in the 
next year he was sworn of the privy coun- 
cil. During the eight years in which he 
performed the onerous duties of his place 
his main difficulty seems to have been the 
supplying means to meet the idle profuse- 
ness of his master. He obtained from the 
king, in January 16. 1611, a reversionary 
grant of the mastersnip of the Rolls ; but 
he did not come into possession for nearly 
four years, when he was sworn in on Sep- 
tember 18, 1614, In James’s reign he sat 
in parliament for Westminster in 1604, for 
Middlesex in 1614, and for Malden in 1621. 

llavmg lost his second wife, he married 
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Anne, the daughter of Henry Wodehouse, of 
Waxham in iforfolk, by Anne, daujrhter of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord kee^r, and widow 
of William Hungate, of East^rudenham in 
the same county. ^ ^ „ 

Sir Julius continued nuister of the Rolls 
till his death, a period of more than twenty- 
one years; and during the inter\*a] between 
the disgrace of Lord Chancellor Bacon and 
the delivery of the Seal to Lord Keeper 
Williams— viz., between May 21 and July 
10, 1621— he had a commission to hear 
causes in Chancery. To Bacon, with whom 
he was connected by marriage, he continued 
a kind friend, assisting him by his bounty, 
affording him an asylum in his misfortunes, 
and receiving his last breath in his arms. 
He had not any great reputation os a judge, 
and it is said that counsel would occasion- 
ally pass * a slye jeste ’ upon him. 

He died on April 18, 1636, at the age of 
seventy-nine, and was buried at Great St. 
Helenas, Bishopsgate, where his father lay. 
Over his i*emain8 was placed a monument 
with tin inscription written by himself, in 
the form of a deed with a pendent seal, the 
connecting silk of which is broken. 

He had no issue by his last wife, but his 
other two brought him eight children. Of 
the five by his drat wife only one survived 
him — ^viz.^ the under-mentioned Charles. 
His second wife produced to him three sons 
— J ohn, who was knighted at the age of ten ; 
Thomas, who became a doctor in divinity; 
and Robert, who obtained the place of one 
of the six clerks in Chancery. (Lodge's 
Casars.) * 

C.S8AB, CnARLES, the eldest surviving 
son of tbo abevo Sir Julius, was bom on 
January 27,. 1589. Destined to pursue the 

E rofession by which his father liad risen, 
e was sent to All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and was admitted to the degree of doctor 
of laws on December 7, 1612. (TTooffs 
Fasti^y 348.) Commencing practice in the 
eccleriastical courts, he received the order 
of knighthood on October 6 in the following 
year, and was gradually promoted,^ first to 
the office of the master of the faculties, and 
then to that of ] udge of the audience. ( State 
Trials, ii. 1452.) On May 19, 1615, he 
was made a master in Chancery, no doubt 
by the interest of his father, who had been 
sworn in ns a judge of that court in the 
preceding year; and on the death of Sir 
Dudley Digges, in 1639, ho was appointed 
master of the Rolls, on March 30 ; paying 
however, according to a memorandum mode 
by his son, for that ^high and profitable 
place no less than 16,000/., ‘broad pieces 
of gold,’ with a loan of 2000/. more when 
the king went to meet his rebellious Scot- 
tish army. It is difficult to regret that he 
did not live long enough to profit by this 
iniquitous traffic of the judicial seat, as 
disgraceful to one party as the other. In 
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November 1042 the smallpox seized the 
ikmily, and proved fatal to one of hia 
daughters on the 2nd of that month, to 
himself on the 6th of December, and to his 
eldest son five days after. They were 
buried at Bennington in Herts, where bis 
estate was situate ; and bis monument there 
bears an inscription commemorative of his 
personal worth and his judicial integrity. 
It records besides that he had two wives — 
the first, Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Van- 
lore, knight, an eminent London merchant; 
and the second, Jane, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Borkham, knight, lord mayor of 
London— and that he hod six children by 
the first wife, and nine by the second, but 
of these fifteen no male descendant now 
preserves the name of the family. (Lodge's 
Ceesars,) 

CAIBNS, Hugh M‘Calmont (Loud 
Cairns), within three years passed through 
three legal offices— attorney-general, lord 
justice of appeal, and lord chancellor — ris- 
ing from a practising barrister to the highest 
seat in the law, from a simple member of 
the House of Commons to the speakership 
of the House of Lords, and, after less than 
ten months’ enjoyment of that honourable 
office, has been entrusted with the still more 
responsible position of the leadership of the 
conservative party in the house of which he 
had been so short a time a member. S uch a 
rapid advance as tliis has never been before 
witnessed, such uroof of confidence is al- 
most unparallclea. 

He was born in 1819, and is the son of 
William Cairns, Esq., of Culha in the 
county of Down. At Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he w'as educated, besides 
other honours, he took the first place in 
classics. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on Januaiy 20, 1844, ho soon acquired 
so prominent a station in the Court of 
Chancery that he was made a queen’s 
counsel in 1856, when he still maintained 
it with more than the usual success. ^Before 
this date he had commenced his parlia- 
mentary career, having been elected mem- 
ber for Belfast in 1852, and in every other 
parliament till he wras raised to the bench. 
Ilis eloquence and ability in that arena ore 
the best proofs of the statesmanship which 
is generally attributed to him. 

His officiial life began with the appoint- 
ment, on February 26, 1858, of solicitor- 
general, which he held till the change of 
ministry on Juno 18, 1859, a little less 
than sixteen mouths. Seven years after- 
wards, on the conservative por^ resuming 

J 0 W&, he was made attorney-general on 
uly 6, 1866, and in less than four months 
was removed into the important office of 
lord justice of appeal in Chanceiy on Oc- 
tober 29. On the following February 26 
he was called up to the House of reers 
by the title of Lord Cairns of Garmoyle in 
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tlioeouistj of Ajitrim; and on the 29tih of 
the same month in 1668 he received the 
Great Seal as lord chancellor. This he 
retained only till December 0 in the same 
year, when the liberal party gained the 
ascendency, ^ but was tnen immediately 
selected as the leader of the opposition in 
the House of Lords, with which office he 
has been again entrusted in the present 
session. 

. In 1867 his alma mater, the University 
of Dublin, elected him their chancellor. 

He married Maij Harriot, daughter of 
John McNeile, Esq., of Pai'kmount in the 
county of Antrim. 

GALETO, John de, or BE CABX. A 
fine was acknowledged before John, abbot 
of Peterborough, in 1254, 39 Henry 111., 
•and in that and the following year his name 
appears at the head of the justices itine- 
rant into severed counties. Prom April till 
August 1258 also payments were made for 
assizes to be held oetbro him. In October, 
44 Henry III., he was constituted traa- 
•surer, and continued so till his death on 
March 1, 1262. This abbot was John de 
Oaleto, or de Caux, who was elected to 
that dignity in 1249, being then prior of 
St. Swithin’s at Winchester. He was a 
relative of Queen Eleanor. Introd. 

to Chrm, Petrohurg, x.) Browne Willis 
describes him as a pious and wise man. 

GALOWE, William, probably descended 
firom a family seated at Ilolbeacli in Lin- 
colnshire in the reign of llichard II., was 
so short a time a judge that little is known 
about him. In the Year Books he is 
mentioned under the name of Collow in 
1475, and as having been called sericant 
from the Middle Temple in Trinity Term 
18 Edward IV. In 2 Richard III., 1484, 
he was joined in the commission of assize 
for the county of Dorset, and on January 31, 
1487, 2 Henry VII., he was raised to the 
judicial seat in the Common Pleas. The 
only fine levied before him is in the follow- 
ing Trinity Term, and from the absence of 
all notice of him froni that time, it would 
seem that he then resigned or died. 

GAXBHOX^ Walter he, is mentioned in , 
14 Edwmrd 1. as a keeper of the tallies of | 
tlie Ihcchequer. He was appointed a jus- I 
tice itinerant in Tindole in 21 Edward I. ; 
(JRo^. Pari. i. 122), being at that time ! 
custos of the castle of Baumburgh ; but he | 
does not appear to have acted afterwards. 
In that year he and Isabella his wife | 
levied a line of considerable property in j 
Colwell in Northumberland, for which I 
county he was elected a member of par- ' 
liament in 24 Edward L, and died in the 
came y^. (Pari. Writs, i. 39 ; Abb, Mot. 
Orig, 1 . 94.) 

GAICDEN, Earl. See C. Pratt. 

GAVFBELL, John (Lord Campbell), 
bom Sept. 5, 1781, at Springfield, near Cu- 
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pw, in Fifeshire, was the younger son of Dr. 
George CampbelL minister of Cuw. and of 
Magdelene, daughter of John Ilaliburton, 
Esq.,of Fodderance. He spent eight of his 
early years^ from ten to eighteen, at the 
University of St Andrews, studying for 
the ministrv, and took the degree of A«M. 
there. Relinquishing, however, his cleri- 
cal prospects, and aiming at legal distinc- 
tion, he came to London, and in November 
1800 entered the society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and ^ced himself under the guidance of 
Mr. Tidd. With that eminent special 
pleader he stayed three years, and to the 
tuition he received during that time he 
chiefly ascribed his success at the bar. He 
gratefully records the generosity of his in- 
structor, who, he relates, on finding that it 
would not be convenient to him to pay a 
second fee of one hundred guineas, not only 
refused to take it, but insisted on returning 
him the first. (Lord C.*8 Chanc. v. 484.) 
Before this, finding that the small allow- 
I ance which his father could make him was 
inadequate for his support in the metropolis, 

! ho engaged himself for many years as a 
; reporter to the ‘Morning Chronicle,* then 
under the conduct of Mr. Perry, a country- 
man of his. To this ho added occasionally 
, A drAmatic criticism, in which after some 
time ho became an adept, though, from the 
! strictness of his I’rcshyterian education, nnd 
consequent inexperience, this must at first 
; have been a difficult task, and probably 
I produced some strictures which in after- 
I years he would hesitate to indorse. The 
‘ Morning Chronicle ’ was the organ of the 
whigs, to which party he attached himself 
I at the outset of his career, and it is greatly 
j to his credit that during the whole of his 
I life, whether it was in opposition or in 
; power, he never deserted it. His occupa- 
j pation and his politics introduced him into 
. various society, and among his relaxations 
were the enjoyments of the Cider Cellar in 
' Maiden Lone, Covent Garden. There he 
had the advantage of associating with 
many men of celebrity, among whom was 
the learned and eccentric Professor Porson, 
who surprised him by reciting the whole of 
Anstey’s ‘Pleader’s Guide’ from memory. 
During the period of his novitiate, when 
Bonaparte threatened to invade the king- 
dom, he joined the ‘Bloomsbury and Inns 
of Court jVssociation ’ (Lord C.^s Ch, Just, 
ii. 604), A corps chiefly composed of mem- 
bers of the legal profession, and he looked 
back in afteivyears with so much pride to 
his position in the ranks that he left the 
musKet he bore as an heirloom to his 
descendants. 

Of Lord Kenyon, who was then chief 
justice, he relates that at the Nisi Prius 
sittings at Guildhall the chief used to hand 
the recoi'd to the students, who satin a bo.x 
close to him, and point out to them the 
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important imea to be tried. During the 
latter part of Mr. Oaim>bell’s pupilage the 
diiefjuatiee was Low Ellenborough, with 
whoae * rery dignified^ impressive; and awe- 
insmring deportmeut;’ especially at the trial 
of Colonel Despard in 1803 for hi§^ treason; 
he was much struck; and whole * rotiffh 
treatment’ of him in his future camr he 
regrettinglv remembers. (CA. JusL ii. 329; 
iii. 94, 177.) 

He was <^ed to the bar in Michaelmas 
Term 1800, and published in 1808 two 
volumes of ^ Heports of Cases Argued and 
Tried at Nisi Pnus, in the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, in the Home 
Circuit; from Michaelmas Term 1807 to the 
sittings before Easter 1808,* which he after- 
wards continued in two additional volumes 
extending to the year 1816. This publica- 
tion neariy aided his progress at the bar. 
Dr. Watt mentions also another publication 
under Mr. Campbell’s name in 1808, ^ A 
Letter to a Member of Parliament on the 
Artides of a Charge against Marquis Wel- 
lesley, prhich have been laid before the 
House of Commons;’ probably an ephe- 
meral pamphlet which died with the day. 
It would seem from the title of his reports 
that he at first attended the Home Circuit, 
though afterwards, about 1810, he joined 
the Oxford Circuit, on which, as well as in 
Westminster Hall, his success was so great 
that for three years before he obtained a 
silk gown he was the leader of it. (Clianc. 
iii 276.) 

In 1821 he married Mary Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Scarlett, theik one 
of Ihe most eminent advocates at the bar, 
who afterwards became lord chief bai'oii 
of the Exchequer, and was created I.ord 
Abinger. ' To the influence of his father- 
in-law, who was appointed attorney-general 
in 1827, he probably owed bis promotion to 
the post of king’s counsel in the same year, 
Lord Lyndburst being chancellor. 

In the next year he was named the chair-, 
man of a commission on the Bcgistration 
of Deeds, and in 1830 he was placed at the 
head of the Beal Property Commission. 
(CA. Just. iii. 324.) In that year he began 
his senatorial career as member for Stafibrd, 
pd soon showed himself active and useful 
in introducing and defending several im- 
]^rtant measures, among which were the 
Bill for the Be^tration of Deeds, and the 
Anatomy Bill. A friend to parliamentary 
mom, he gloried in having materially 
furthered the measure, attributing, not un- 
naturally, the one vote by which flie second 
reading of Lord John Bussell’s first bill 
was earned to bis leaving bis circuit, * at 
a ccmsiderable professional sacrifice,’ and 
coming up to London to be presmit at the 
division. His jjieecb on the second bill he 

On NoTOTiber 20, wimded 
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witli the scdicitor-geiiezalahipy and ooiM^ 
quent knigh&ood. In Ihe new parliament- 
tnen called he was elected xaember for* 
Dudley, but only retained his selt till 1834, 
when, on his being made attorney-general, 
the fickle town would not reflect him. 
For nearly a whole sesrion he remained 
without a seat ; but in the following June 
he succeeded with a more distinguished 
constituency, being elected member for 
Edinburgh in the place of Francis Jeffny^ 
made a lord of sesnon. This city he con- 
tinued to represent while he remained a 
commoner. His tenure of office was inter-^ 
rupted after little more than nine months- 
by his party being turned out of the mi- 
nistry in December 1834, but only to 1^ 
restored with more confirmed power ia 
April 1836, when Sir John was reinstated 
in his'place. 

Before his first period of office as attor- 
ney-general expired, Sir John Leach, the^ 
master of the lioUs, died. Though accord- 
ing to the usual practice he might have 
claimed the vacant place, be allowed 
himself to be passed over in favour of 
the solicitor-general, Sir Charles Christo- 
pher Pepys, who was appointed. On his- 
resuming the office of attorney-general the 
Great iSenl was put into commission, of 
which the new master of the Bolls was the- 
head, and after so remaining about nine 
months, Sir Charles was constituted lord 
chancellor. Thus for a second time the* 
office of master of the Bolls was vacant, 
and for a second time Sir John Campbell 
was passed over. Lord Langdale receiving 
the appointment. The avowed reason for- 
thus overlooking his claims was that he 
was wholly inexperienced as an equitjr 
lawyer ; but the real ground was supposed 
to be that he was so active and serviceable 
I to the ministry in the House of Commons 
that he could not be spared vrithout dan- 
ger to its existence. Indignant at first 
with this usage, be resigned, but a peer- 
age being given to his wife, with the title 
of Baroness Stratbeden, be was appeased 
and resumed his post. 

The whig party retained their ascen- 
dency for the next four years, and no va- 
cancy occurred on the bench which Sir 
John Campbell was desirous to fiU. Dur- 
ing the whole period of his parliamentary 
career he devoted himself, both at this time* 
and after his accession to the peerage, to 
the improvement of the laws, and several 
statutes owe their existence to his intro- 
duction. On the ministry beginning to 
totter in 1841, they were so determined 
before their exclusion to reward their at- 
torney-general for bis political and pro* 
fessional exertions^ that they ventured on 
the bold and questionable step of removing 
their ancient colleague. Lord Plunkett, 
from the chancelloismp of Ireland, for the 



pfinose of ndsiiig Sir John to that dSg^tv 
aao^^ dedd&ff him mith a peem^ 
xoluctimce Lord Piimkett submitted; and 
Sir Johsi on June 22, 1841, becanie Lord 
Campbell of St. Andrews and lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland. After sitting only one or 
two days in the Itish court he made a 
speech to the bar, in which he plainly in- 
timates his expectation of soon being * re- 
duced to a private station.’ (I^eeehea, 618.) 
The ministry succumbed in August, and 
Lord Campbell, retiring with them, finished 
his short tenure of office; but though enti- 
tled to a pension of 4000/., the job was so 
gross and notorious that the ministry did 
not venture to offer nor he to claim it. 

During the nine years that followed his 
retirement he applied himself to his sena- 
torial duties, tamng a leading part in the 
Lords’ debates, and assisting greatly in the 
appellate jurisdiction of the house. But 
his active habits required further occupa- 
tion, and in 1842 he found it by publish- 
ing his * Speeches at the Bar and in the 
House of Commons.’ But his ambition 
was not satisfied with this slight offering ; 
aiming at literary fame, he next chose a 
subject from the execution of which he 
hoped to obtain it. This was ^ The Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors,’ the first three 
volumes of which he published at the close 
of 1846, continuing them in 1840 and 1847, 
till he had filled seven volumes, concluding 
with the life of Lord Eldon. This work 
acquired an immediate popularity, and, 
though condemned by some critics for its 
looseness and occasional incorrectness, it 
should be remembered that the mere 
writing of seven volumes, each consisting 
of between six and seven hundred closely 
printed pages, in the course of little more 
than two years, was of itself an extraordi- 
nary effort of labour, and that it would he 
unreasonable to expect any strict investi- 
gation of records or authorities, or more 
than a compilation from previous writers. 
In 1849 he published two volumes of ’ The 
Lives of the Chief Justices,’ to which, in 
1867, he added a third gossiping volume, 
induding those of I^ords Kenvon, Ellen- 
bordugfa, and Tenterden, in which a ten- 
dency to disparage his noble predecessors 
is t(M apparent. The only otner literary 
production which he printed was ^Shak- 
speare’s Legal Acquirements,’ being an 
attempt to prove that the great dramatist 
spent his youth in an attorney’s office. 
I^is was a mere enlargement of the idea 
that had been previously suggested by 
Malcme, Chalmers, W. S. Jjandor, J. F. 
GoUier, and, so lately as in 1838, by 
Charles Armitage Brown. 

"V^en his party came again into power 
in 1846, Lord John Russell, the prime 
miii&ter, admitted him into the cabinet, 
and gave him the appointment of chan- 
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eellor of the duchy of Lancaster. This 
office he filled fill Maidi 6, 1860, when, 
Lord Denman having retired from ill 
health and adviinoed am, Lord Campbell 
was raised to the chief justiceship of the 
Queen’a i^nch, although only two years 
vounget than his predecessor. On mum- 
mg it he of course relinquished his seat 
in the cabinet council, as he had expressed 
his strong disapproval of the union of the 
two positions by Lord Mansfield in 1757, 
and Lord Ellenboi'ough in 1806. (Ch, Juit. 
ii. 461, iii. 1^.) 

Lord Campbell was specially fitted for 
the ofiice to which he was thus appointed. 
During the nine years that he filled it he 
is acknowledged to have performed its im- 
portant duties in a most exemplaiy manner, 
preserving the dimity of the place, and 
administering the law with apparent ease 
and strict impartiality. When Lord Pal- 
merston assumed the premiership for a 
second time in 1859, he offered Lora Camp- 
bell the chancellorship; and it surprised 
the world that he should he tempted to 
leave a court where he was so much at 
home, for one in the practice of which ho 
could not be expected to be so conversant, 
especially when its tenure was so uncertain. 
But ambition decided, and he received the 
Great Seal on June 18. 

He presided over the Court of Chancery 
for two years, and the practisers in it wem 
astonished at the readiness with which he 
mastered the forms of the court, and the 
discrimination he showed in the judgments 
he pronounced. In the midst of his duties, 
in the full tide of his triumph, he was sud- 
denly cut off. On Saturday, June 23, 1801, 
he had attended a cabinet council, and, 
after having entertained a party of mends 
at his house at Knightsbridge, nad retired 
to his chamber in his accustomed health 
and spirits, and applied himself to preparing 
a judgment which he had promised on 
Monday. On Sunday morning he was 
found dead in his chair with the blood 
oozing from his mouth, caused by the burst- 
ing of one of the great arteries near his 
heart. 

Thus awfully ternunated the life of one 
who, during its whole continuance, never 
relaxed from his labours, who never was 
satisfied unless he was doing something, 
and was indefatigable in all his pursuits. 
Commencing as a poor and dependent man, 
he worked his way by industry and per- 
severance, not only to wealth, but to the 
highest honours of his profession. In the 
temporary cessation of nis legid life, his 
love of employment led him to aspire to the 
acquisition of a literary name. It is not, 
however, probable that his fame as a lawyer, 
a legislator, or a judge, will he supersded 
by his repute as an author. The transient 
popularity of his works has already in a 
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great measure subsided, for, tbougb they 
nmst ever be regarded as an extraordinary 
effort of laborious industry, and as compo^ 
in a pleasant and easy, though somewhat 
egotistic, style, they are not looked upon 
as authority by those who are best verwd 
in the history of the various times of which 
they treat. It has been considered a material 
detraction from the merits of his works 
that from the beginning to the end of them 
he takes every opportunity of referring to 
the incidents of nis own life, and the ad- 
vice and opinions he gave in his professional 
capacity. It will be seen that this volun- 
teer information has been sen iceable in the 
pr^aration of the present sketch. 

In the year before his own death he lost 
his wife, Lady Stratheden, to whose title 
their eldest son, William Frederick, suc- 
ceeded, thus taking a place in the peerage 
which, but for nis father’s position as 
chancellor, would have given Iiim prece- 
dence in the House of Lords. Lord Camp- 
bell left two other sons tmd four daughters. 

CAMVILLE, Gebaiio de (de Cana 
Villa), the ancestor of whose family came 
into England with William the Conqueror, 
was the eldest son of Richard de Camville, 
the founder of Combe Abbey in Warwick- 
shire ; and by his marriage with Nichola, 
the eldest of tlie three daughters of Richard 
de llaya, and the widow of William Fitz- 
Erneis, had in her right the ofHce of con- 
stable of the castle of Lincoln. A charter 
exists among the archives of the duchy of 
Lancaster {Aixhtseohgia, xxvii. 112) which 
is curious as having been granted by Rich- 
aixl 1. between the demise of his father and 
Ills own coronation, and as showing tliat he 
did not then assume the style and title of 
' King,’ but only called himself ‘ Dominus 
Angliae.’ It confirms to Gerard de Cam- 
ville and his wife Nichola all the right and 
heritage of Nichola in England and Nor- 
mandy, together with the custody and 
constableship of Lincoln Castle. lie was 
also made sheriff of the county of Lincoln. 

On King Richard’s departure to the Holy 
Land, Gerard de Camville having joined 
the party of Prince John, William de 
Longchamp, the chief justiciary, laid siege 
to Lincoln Castle, which Nichola resolutely 
defended i. 22), and compelled 

Longchamp to withdraw his forces. On 
the king’s return Gerard was not only de- 
rived of the sheriffalty and constableship, 
lit also of his own estate, and was reduced 
to the necessity of purchasing restitution of 
the latter, with the king* s favour, by a fine i 
of two thousand marks. On the accession 
of King John he recovered the sheriffalty, 
which he retained till the end of the 
seventh year of that reign, and received 
other proofs of the king s regard. When 
the kingdom was placed under interdict 
in 9 John, the king committed to him and 
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to William de Comhill all the lands and 
goods of the detgy in the diocese of Lincoln 
who refused to perform divine service. 
{Ctd. 8.1 He received ^e ac* 

knowleogment of fines at Cambridge in 10 
and 11 John, 1208-9, and he and ms asso- 
datea axe there spedally called ^justidi 
itinenuitn.’ 

He died in 16 John. His 

wife, Nichola, survived him for some years, 
during which she held the sheriffalty of 
Lincolnshire, and was constituted governess 
of the castles of Frampton and Lincoln, the 
latter of which she gallantly defended 
agdnst the confederated barons. She died 
about 15 Henry 111., 1230-1. 

CAMVILLE Thomas de, was a nephew 
of the above Gerard de Camville, being the 
third son of his brother William by Albreda, 
the daughter and heir of Geoffrey Marmion. 
He held Westerham, in Kent, of the honor 
of Bologne, in 2 and 3 John, and paid fif- 
teen marks for three knights* fees in that 
county, and two marks for one knight’s fee 
in Essex.- (Rci, CancelL ICl, 220.) His 
adherence to the rebellious barons at the 
close of that king's reign was punished with 
the loss of all his lands, which, however, 
were restored on his obedience to the go- 
vernment of Henry HI. In 11 Henry 111. 
he had the grant of a market for his manor 
of Fobbing, in Essex. (Rot, Claus, i. 243, 
325, ii. 194.) He is only once named ns a 
iusticier, on the authority of a fine being 
levied before him in May 1229, 13 Henry 
HI. (Bwjchle's Oriq, 42.) His death oc- 
curred in 1235, leaving Agnes, his widow, 
fuid a son Robert, who married a daughter 
of Ilamo de Crevequer. (Hasted, iii. 102.) 

CANTEBBIO, Tjiomas de (Cambridge), 
described os of the clerical profession, was 
an officer in the Exchequer in 29 Edwai:d I., 
and his appointment as a baron of that 
court took place on September 16, 1307, 
two months after the accession of Edward 
II. In the following year, on October 24, he 
had a patent authorising him to take the 
place of William de Carleton. the senior 
baron, when he was absent, and to sit next 
to him when he was present — a clear proof 
of the royal favour, as there were then two 
barons in the court senior to him in standing. 
He remained in this place till July 17, 1310, 
when his removal doubtless arose from his 
services being more valuable in another 
character, as during the time he held the 
office, and for sever^ years afterwards, ex- 
tending to 1317, bo was employed in foreign 
negotiations. (Acu? Fesda'a, i. 034, ii. 35, 
175, 273, 333 ; Madox, ii. 58 : Farl, Writs, 
ii. p. ii. 4, 030, 1408.) 

CAETEBBIO, JoKX be, could scarcely be 
the son of the above Thomas de Cantebrig, 
as Masters, in bis ^ Corpus Christ! College’ 
(p. 8), sug^sts, the latter being a clergy- 
man, though he was probably nearly relate 
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to him. From 4 Edward II. he was coxi- 
tinually employed in the judicial commis- 
sions in the county of Cambridge, and was 
retmmed member for it to several of the 
filaments from the 14ih to the 19th rear. 
He is mentioned as a counsel in the Year 
Books of Edward II. and Edward III. In 
the third year of the latter he was one of 
^e king’s segepts, and as such was joined 
in the commission into Northamptonshire, 
&c., and on October 22 in that year was 
made a kniffht, tanquam banerettus. 

In 1331 he was seneschal of the abbot 
of St. Albans {Nmcome^ 223), and on Ja- 
nuary 18 he was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, and, for some reason that 
does not appear, had a new patent on Ja- 
nuary 30, 1334. Ills death occurred in the 
next year. 

His property was very extensive in the 
town and neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
and both during his life and by his will ho 
devoted a great part of it to the guild of 
St. Mary, in that town (afterwards Corpus 
Christi College), of which he was a member, 
and twice alderman. (Dmjdale^ Onrj* 46 ; 
Ahh, Hot Orig. 05; ParL Wntsy ii. p. ii. 
630.) 

CAHTILUPE, Simon be. See S. Nok- 

aiANNUS. 

CAHTIIXTPE, William de. The noble 
family of Cantilupe, so called from the oii- 
mnal Champ de Loup, !or Campus Lupi, 
followed the Norman Conqueror in his en- 
terprise on the English monarcliy. William, 
whose father was Walter de Cantilupe, in 
2 John held the ollice of stewaid of the 
household. {Rot Liherat 1.) In ilie fol- 
lowing year he was sheriff of Worcester- 
shire, Warwick and Leicester, and Hereford ; 
and over one or the other of tliese counties 
he presided for many years. From 6 to 10 
John Ills name appears as one of the justi- 
ciers before whom fines were acknowledged. 
{Huntm^'s Preface.') During the remainder 
of that reign he was in frequent personal 
attendance on his soverei^, accompanying 
him to Ireland, and firmly supporting him 
both under the interdict and in his wars 
with the barons. It would be endless to 
recite the grants which were made to him 
by King John, even up to the last month 
of his reign (Rot Clam. i. 290) ; and on the 
accession of Henry IH. his loyalty was still 
conspicuous, both ho and his son assisting 
in the siege of Montsorel in Leicestershire, 
and in raising that of Lincoln. In 2 
Henry III. he was again made sheriff of 
"Warwickshire and Leicestershire, with the 
custody of the castle of Kenilworth, where 
he fixed his chief residence ; and in the 
next year he was appointed one of the jus- 
tices itinerant into Bedfordshire and the 
neighbouring counties. He still enjoyed the 
office of seneschal, which his son also held 
after his death ; and dui-ing the remainder ! 
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of his life received repeated marisB of the 
royal favour, the only mterruption to which 
arose from his loining the barons wbo were 
dissatisfied with the ministry of Hubert de 
Burgh. He built a hospital at Studley, at 
the gates of a priozy there, the advowson of 
which belonged to him. 

His death occurred in April 1238, leaving 
four sons — ^William, the next-mentioned 
Walter, John, and Nicholas. 

CANTILUPE, Walter de (Bishop op 
Worcester), the second son of the above 
William de Cantilupe, was educated for 
the Church, and in 10 John was presented 
to the living of Eyton. This was followed 
in the course of the next eight years by no 
less than seven benefices, besides a prebend 
in the church of Lichfield, — Wurefield, 
Burton, Long Huchendon, Rammcham, 
Preston, Herdewic, and half of Stokes. 
{Rot Pat 87, lOfi, &c. ; Rot Chart. 192.) 

In 10 Henry III., 1231, ho was one of 
the seven justices itinerant named for several 
counties, being tho only occasion on which 
he appears to have acted in that capacity. 
In August 1230 he was elected to the bi- 
shopric of Worcester, and in his episcopal 
character ho boldly resisted the papal ex- 
actions, influenced probably by the remem- 
brance of his own pluralities ; at the same 
time, however, e.\hibiting so much zeal 
*that, to advance the heroic designs of 
Christian princes in the Holy Land, he went 
himself thither, accompaiued* by William 
Longspee, Earl of Salisbury,’ 

Towards the close of his life he sided 
with Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
for which he was excommunicated by the 
pope's legato ; but he lived long enough to 
repent of his disloyalty, and to obtain abso- 
lution. He died at his manor of Blockley 
on February 12, 12G6. His character, ac- 
cording to the historian of his nephew, St. 
Thomas de Cantilupe, was that of ‘ a person 
of mind and courage equal to his birth.’ 
lie founded tho nunnery of White Ladies, 
and was otherwise munificent to his see. 
{Life and (Jests of 8. Thomas de Cantilupe. 
hg R. S, S. I. Gant, 1674.) 

CANTILUPE, Thomas de (Bishop op 
IIekeford), was the grandson of the above 
William ,de Cantilupe, whose heir of the 
same name was his father; bis mother 
being Milicent, the daughter of Hugh de 
Gournay, and the widow of Almeric, Earl 
of Evroux in Normandy, and of Gloucester 
in England. Ho was born about the betrin- 
ning of the roign of King Henry IIL, at^hia 
father’s manor of Hameldone'in Lincoln- 
shire. Under the advice of hia unde, 
W^alter, Bishop of Worcester, he was 
brought up with a view to tho clerical pro- 
fession, and studied at Oxford under Robert 
Kilwarby, w^o became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and a cardinal. Ho afterwards re- 
moved to Paris, and applied himself to the 
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jTf in the CoUbm of Sot* 
bonne, whence fie proceeded to Orleans to 
read the ciyil law with an eminent pro- 
fessor there. Ketuming to Oxford, he ap- 

a ** ' himself to the canon law, and proceeds 
r. The nobility of his blood, as well 
as the eminence of his leaininff, minted him 
out, in 1262, as worthy to fill the office of 
ehancellor of the university, in performing 
the duties of which in the suppression of a ' 
riot between the southern and northern 
scholars, he is said to have greatly exerted 
himself, to the injury both of his person 
and habiliments. 

The barons having assumed the ascen- 
dency, and the king being completely under 
their dictation, he was selected by them to 
fill the office of chancellor on February 21, 
1205. Their power, however, being termi- 
nated by the oattle of Evesham, and the 
death of De Montfort in tiie following 
August, his removal was the natural con- 
sequence. 

Ilaving retired to Oxford, he. completed 
a cours^ of divinity by taking the de^ee of 
doctor, his ancient friend and master, 
Bobert Kilwarby, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, honouring his act with his 
presence. 

His connection with the insurgent barons 
did not blind King Henry to his merits, and 
accordingly, in 1260, he was appointed arch- 
deacon of Stafford, to which were added 
^ many and fiftt benefices,’ as he held at the 
same time canonrics in York, Lichfield, 
London, and Hereford. Neither was ho in 
less favour with Edward I., being elected 
Bishop of Hereford on June 20, 1275. 

The remainder of his life was devoted to 
the sacred duties of his office, on the per- 
formance' of which his bio^apher is ve^ 
eloquent, not forgetting ^his courage in 
defence of ecclesiasticall libertyes,’ which 
engaged him in many controversies, and 
eventually led to his death. Archbishop 
Peckham having laid some injunctions on 
the sees within his jurisdiction which were 
prejudicial to their liberties, and considered 
to be beyond the vei^ge of his power, our 
bishop volunteered a journey to Home to 
obtain redrass. There he was received with 
great distinction, and having prosecuted his 
suit to a successful issue, he commenced his 
journey homeward ; but being seized with 
sickness, he could not proceed further than 
Monte Fiascone, where he died on August 
26, 1282, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
His flesh was buried at the place of his 
death, and his bones were removed to Eng- 
land and interred in his cathedral. The 
n^acles which were performed on both 
other occasions during 
his life, and at his shrine, are stated to ex- 
tend to the number of 426. The fame of 
them was so great that he was canonised 
about thirty-two years afterwards by Pope 
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John XXII., on A]^ 17, 1^20, being tho' 
last Englishman so nonoured. 

The Bishops of Hereford in his honour 
assumed his family coat as the arms of their 
see — ^viz., Gules, three leopards’ heads in- 
verted, each with a flower de luce in hia 
mouth, Or. (Zife and Oests of S, Thomas 

CABHEFO, WinLiAu nx (Bishop of- 
Durhah), a native of Bayeux, was so 
named from having been a monk of St. 
Carilefo, from whimi he was advanced to 
be abbot of St. Vincentius ; both being 
monasteries in the province of Maine ; the 
former being a cell at Oovenham in Lincoln- 
shire, and the latter one at Abergavenny iiL 
Montgomeryshire. 

He was elected Bishop of Durham on No- 
vember 10, 1080, in the place of Walcherus, 
who was slain about six months before. 
The church of Durham having been gi'eatly 
neglected, the present edifice was com- 
menced by him, and affords sufficient proof 
of the munificent expenditure, not oiuy of 
this bishop, but of his successor, Banulph 
Flamhard, in its stnicture. 

William of Malmesbury (Gegta Begumy 
486, &c.), who describes him as a man of a 
ready tongue, and very powerful in his time, 
says that he was appointed by William 
Ilufus to administer the public affairs in 
1088, and linger de Wendover (ii. 62, 34) 
distinctly mentions that he was made ^ jus- 
ticiarius.’ His tenure of that office, how- 
ever, must have been very short, for Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, is described as holding 
it at the previous Christmas, and Carilefo 
in the spring had joined that prelate in 
the confederacy to depose King William, 
and raise his brother Itohert to the throne. 

The insurrection being quelled by the 
defeat of Odo, the king proceed^ to 
Durham to chastise the bishop, whom he 
obliged to surrender and to quit the king- 
dom. After a banishment oi two or three 
years he was permitted to return, when he 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the 
king by taking port against Archbishop 
Anselm. He was, however, soon after 
summoned to the court to meet certain 
charges made against himself. Compelled 
to obey, he reached the court of Wmdsor 
^th difficulty, and, surviving only a few 
days, died there on January 2, 1096. Hia 
I remains were removed to Durham, where 
they were deposited in his cathedral. 

He is described as endowed with the 
highest mental gifts, with wil^ erudition, 
eloquence, and subtlety, and as second to 
none in the conduct of business ; hut with 
unbridled ambition, and wanting faith and 
integrity. (JDuydaldB Mona^. i. 224, &c. ; 
Oodtom, 731 ; Anal Sac. i. 704.) 

OABIETON, miLiAX HE, associated in 
14 Edward I. with Heniy do Bray in th® 
custody of the vacant abbey of Bamsay, is 
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inserted by Dogdalo in bis list of barons of 
the Exchequer in the same year, bat he 
iv^as only at that time one of the justices of 
the Jews. He is introduced in that cha- 
lacter by Madox (i. 236) in the next and 
three following years, till which timo tlie 
Jews were in the kingdom. The justices ' 
of the Jews seem always to hare sat with 
the barons of the Exchequer; but their 
duties of course terminated after the expul- 
sion of that people. William de Carleton 
and Peter de Leicester; who then held the 
office, were thereupon appointed regular 
barons, and^ the former continued to act 
from that time till the end of the reipm. 
In 26 Edward I. he was employed by the 
king with two others to collect a sum of 
ten thousand pounds from the merchants at 
Antwerp. (J^. Pari i. 160, 194.) 

Dugdale says that he was constituted 
chief hsxoTL on July 26, 130.3, 31 Edward I. ; 
but the liberate, on the authority of which 
this statement is made, contains no such 
designation. (Madoj:, ii. 62.) The title 
of chief baron indeed was not adopted till 
some years afterwards; but William de 
'Carleton was at that time the senior baron, 
and was at the head of those reappointed 
on the accession of Edward II., 1307. On 
October 24, 1308, he hod special licence 
from the king, on account of his long ser- 
vice, to retire to his own house os often 
and as long as his health or private affairs 
should require, and to attend at the Exche- 

? uer in hia place when ho should think tit 
Ibid, ii. 67), and he does not appear among 
the justices who were summoned to parlia- 
ment beyond the following March. 

CAXB, WiLLiAic, in his admission to 
Gray’s Lm in December 1666, is described 
of Newington, Middlesex. He was called 
to the bar in May 1663, and succeeded Sir 
Bichard May as cursitor baron between 
1686 and 1688, retaining his office at tho 
Bevolution. He died in 1689. (LutMly , 
i. 657.) I 

CABTEB, Lawrence, was bom at Lei- 
nster about 1672, of a family which origi- 
nally came from Hitchin.in Hertfordshire. 

father, who bore the same names, 
haviz^ projected the scheme of supplying 
Leicester with water, was chosen tho repre- 
sentative of the borough in several parlia- 
ments of William HI., of whom he was a 
firm supporter. His mother was Mary, the 
daughter of Thomas Wadland, Esq., of tho 
Neworke at Leicester, an eminent solicitor, 
in whose office her husband had been 
articled. Their son, after ’being called 
to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn, was elected 
recorder of hisnative town on September 1, 
1607, and entering the House of Commons 
as its representative in the next year, sat 
there tiU the death of William HI. In 
1710f andin the two following parliaments 
of 1714 and 1716, he was returned for 
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Beeialsion, and at the dissolution of the 
latter in 1722 he was again elected for 
Leicester; but history has preserved no 
record of his senatorial eloquence. His 
professional career was distinguished by his 
Wng ^pointed in 1717 solicitor-general 
to the rnnce of Wales, afterwards George 
II., by receiving in 1724 the degree of the 
coif, and by being made soon after one of 
the king’s serjeante, when he was knighted. 

On September 7, 1726, he succeed^ IVIr. 
Baron Price as a baron of the Exchequer, 
retaining his mcordership for the next three 
years. He continued on the bench till his 
death ou March 14, 1746, with the reputa- 
tion of an upright j udge. He was bulled in 
the church of St. Mary do Castro, Leicester, 
where his monument is still to be seen. 
(NkhoVs Zeicederf i. 318.) 

CAB1J8, Thomias, was of a Lancashire 
family, and his descendants in 1084 were 
seated at Horton in that county. Ilis legal 
school was the Middle Temple, where ke 
became reader in Lent 1656. At the end 
of Mary’s reign he was summoned to take 
the coif, which ho received soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, on Apnl 19, 1659. 
From that timo till Trinity 1605 his name 
occurs in Dyer’s and Plowden’s Keports. 
The date of his olovation as a judge of 
tho Queen’s Bench is not given, but from 
tho latter author (Piowden, 37G) it may be 
collected that he succeeded Mr. Justice 
Corbet, who sat in the court as late as 
Tiinity Term 1606, Carus remained there 
till his death, tho date *of which has not 
been discovered ; but no successor seems to 
have been appointed for him till May, 14 
Elizabeth, 1572, although his name does 
not appear in the Keports after Easter in 
the twelfth year. 

lie married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Preston of Fiiiness Abbey, a lineal 
descendant of .John do Preston, a judge of 
the Common Picas in the reigns of Henry 
V. and VI. 

GAET, John, of an ancient and opulent 
family, seated in Devonshire, was the son 
of Sir John Cary, knight, bailiff of the 
forest of Selwood, and Jane, daughter of 
Sir Guy de Brien. He was appointed a 
captain of the Devonshire coast, and a com- 
missioner of array in the same county, soon 
after his father’s death in 1371. (Neto Fcd^ 
dera, iii. 970, 1040.) 

His name does not occur in the Yesj; 
Books, and there is no proof of his ever 
having acted as an advocate. According to 
the practice of that period, neither the chief 
nor the puisne barons of the Exchequer 
were necessarily selected from the seijeants 
or pleaders, nor indeed otherwise connected 
with the law than as officers of that par- 
ticular department. It is true that ho was 
called by the king’s writ to take upon him- 
self the degree of a serjeont-at-law in 0 
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Eiohard IL ; but it is equally true that he 
diflobeyed the eummons {Manning, 201), 
and it may not be unreasonably supposed 
that he reiused the honour because he was 
not a regfulnr pleader in the courts# 

. Whatever was his previous position, he 
was raised to the office of chief baron of 
the Exchequer on November 6, 1386, 10 
Bichaid II. ; but it turned out nn unfortu- 
nate advancement for him. Within a fort- 
night after his appointment the parliament 
po^ed an ordinance placing the government 
of the kingdom under eleven commissioners, 
and in effiect depriving, not only the king’s 
favourites, but the king himself, of all 
power in the state. In the efforts made 
to regain the ascendency, the plan of ob- 
taining the declaration of the judges that 
the ordinance was illegal was adopted. 
The chief baron was one of those who 
concurred in that declaration, being pre- 
sent with the others on the discussion at 
Shrewsbury. He, therefore, was included 
in the impeachment, and was condemned to 
death with his colleagues, but, like them, 
had hi^ sentence commuted to banishment. 
The place of his exile was the city of 
Waterford and a circle of two miles round 
it ; and for his support he had an allow- 
ance of 20/. per annum. As his name was 
not among those of his banished brethren 
who received permission to return to Eng- 
land in 20 Richard II., he probably died in 
Ireland, apparently in the previous year 
{Cal, Inquia. p. m. iii. 196) ; but his pro- 
perty, including Tonington and Cockington 
in Devonshire, was restored in 3 Henry IV., 
1402. iii. 484.) 

He married Margaret, daughter and heir 
of Robert Holloway, by whom ho had two 
sons, Robert and John. 

The latter was Bishop of Exeter for a 
short space, and died in 1419. The former 
was a renowned knight, many of whose 
descendants were honoured with various 
titles in the peerage, all of which have 
become extinct, except that of Viscount 
Falkland and Baron Ilunsdon. 

CA8SY, John, was probably born at the 
manor of Wightfield, in the parish of Deei'- 
hurst in Gloucestershire, which had been 
held by the family from the time of 
Edward III., and continued in their pos- 
session certainly till the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Ilis name occurs among the counsel 
in Richard Bellewe's Repoi*ts of the time of 
Richpd II. ; and he was raised to the office 
of chief baron of the Exchequer on May 12, 
1389, in the twelfth year of that reign. 

^ He received a new patent on the acces- 
sion of Hemw I\ but died very shortly 
afterwards. ^ His tomb afi'ords an example 
of the practice of placing the royal arms on 
the monumonta of persons holding office 
under the crown, the three lions of Eng- 
land occurring on the brass over bis re- 
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mains. (Alkun^B 202: Qenf^ 

Mag, Feb. 1840, p. 141.) 

0ATX8BT, JoHir, of a fatally settled in 
Northamptonshire, was apparently the 
uncle of William Catesby, esquire of the* 
household of Edward IV. and Richard 111., 
who was attainted for his adherence to the 
latter in the field of Bosworth. {Bat, ParL 
vi. 276, 278.) 

He was a member of the Inner Temple, 
or the ^ Inner Inne,’ as it was then cidled, 
and first appears among the advocates in 
the Year Books in Michaelmas 1468. He 
was honoured with the coif in 1463, and 
made king’s serjeant on April 18, 1469. 
He was momoted to the bench of the 
Common Pleas on November 20, 1481, 21 
Edward IV., and was knighted in the fol- 
lowing year. The three subsequent changes 
in the sovereignty of the kingdom made no 
alteration in his judicial position, though 
Henry VII. delayed his reappointment for 
nearly a month after his brethren, probably 
on account of doubts arising from bis rela- 
tionship to William Catesby, so closely 
connected with the late king. 

The excellence of his character may be- 
inferred from. his being the first-named 
executor in the will of Bishop Waynflete 
{Chandler, 382), whom he survived but a. 
short time, dying in 1486. 

He married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
William Green, of lleese in Middlesex, 
Esq., and had by her seven sons and two* 
daughters. He was buried in the abbey of 
St. James, in Northampton, and apparently 
was seated at his manor of Whiston in that 
county. {Teat, Velnaf. 277, iiSO.) 

The conspirator in the gunpowder plot 
was one of his descendants. 

GATLIN, Robkrt. There were two con- 
temporary lawyers of the name of Catlin,. 
Richard and Robert, of diflerent branches 
I of the same family. {Ftdler, i. 608 ; Blonie^ 
\Jield^s Norfolk, i. 682.) Richard Catlin, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was made a seijeant in 1652, 
and queen’s serjeant in 1556. He was 
connected with the county of Norfolk, and 
was steward of Norwich, which he also 
represented in parliament. 

The branch from which Robert Catlin 
was descended was anciently seated at 
Raunds in Northamptonshire. He was 
born at Thrapstone in that county {Phno^ 
den, 342), and was elected reader of the 
Middle Temple in 1547. In 1555 he was 
admitted to the degree of the coif; and on 
November 4, in the following year, Philip 
and Mary appointed him one of their Ser- 
jeants. Ho was raised to the bench as a 
judge of the Common Pleas on October 10, 
1558, five weeks before the death of Queen 
Mary, and received a new patent the day 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Previous to the following term, on the re- 
moval of the two Catholic chief justices, he 
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'was on JantuOT S2 promoted to the head of , of land at Cokefhieddinge in Staffordshire, 
the Court of Queeirs Bench, and kniglited. I from Alvrm de Norton and his wife. (Ahb. 
He continued to preside as chief justice for 218.) 

the next nxteen years, with a high reputa- CAVE, John* ns, is inserted by Dugdale 
tion for wisdom and gravity. That he was as having been aj^inted a justice of the 
bold and independent also *is apparent from King’s ^nch in 1283, 11 Edward L Al- 
a letter to Lord Burleigh, who had con- though there is no absolute impossibility 
veyed a message from the queen, complain- that ne have been the same person os 
ing of his judgment in a suit in whicu the I the above John de Cave, the lapse of time 
Earl of Leicester was a party, wherein he ! from 1261 to 1283 renders it very impro- 
says he * dares not alter the ancient forms j bable. There is, however, no subsequent 
of court’ (Cal. Slate Papers [1471], 416.) ' record of his name in connection with the 
However high the character of a judge courts, 
may be, it is not to be expected that those He appears to have been the brother of 
against whom he decides will always join the last-mentioned Hugh de Cave, and to 
in his praises. In 1566 one Thomas Welsh have had grants of land made to him till 
of London was indicted in the Queen’s 2 Edward ll. (Abb, Placit 213, 216^ 275, 
Bench for saying, * My Lord Chief J ustice 305.) 

Catlin is incensed against me ; 1 cannot have CAVEKDISH, JoHX de. Notwithstand- 
justice, nor can be heard ; for that court ing the high legal rank which John de 
now is made a court of conscience,’ and was Javendish attained, and the tragical termi- 
hned accordingly. nation of his life, and although his family 

The chief justice died at his seat at New- was afterwards illustrated by two duke- 
enham in Bedfordshire in 1574. He married doms, no account remains of his early career 
Ann, the daughter of John Boles, of Wal- except that which may be collected from 
lington in Hertfordshire, and relict of John the Year Books. Nor can the want of any 
Burgoyne. (CAoimey, 48.) By her he left other memorials of him bo wondered at, 
an only daughter, Mary, who inariied first when we advert to the fact that nearly 250 
Sir John Spencer, and their son Robert was years elapsed after the death of the chief 
created Baron Spencer of Wormleighton in justice before the family was ennobled. 
1603, whose grandson was advanced to the John do Cavendish was the son of Roger 
earldom of Sunderland in 1643. The fifth de Gernum, the grandson of Ralph do 
earl succeeded under the act of parliament Gemum, an after-mentioned justice itine- 
os Duke of Marlborough, his mother being rant in the reign of Henry III. The name 
second daughter of the great duke. of Cavendish was first assumed by either 

The earldom of Spencer of Althorp is his father or himself, each being said to 
derived from the same stock, the first earl have ac(^uired it by marriage with the 
having been a younger son of the third Earl heiress of the lord of the manor so called 
of Sunderland. The barony of Churchill of in the county of Suffolk. .Tohn de Caven- 
Whichcote dso was granted in 1815 to a dish appears in the Year Books as an advo- 
younger son of the third Dulce of Marl- cate as early ns 21 Edward III., and as late 
borough, and all these titles still gi*aco the as 45 Edward III., and was made a seijeant 
English peerage. * in 40 Edward III. Yet Dugdale intro- 

0AT7Z. See J. de Caleto. duces him in his ' Chronica Series ’ os chief 

GAVE, John de, acted as a justicier from justice of the King’s Bench in 39 Edward 
1254 to 1261, 45 Henry III. (Dugdale" s III., 1365. This is evidently founded on 
Otig. 43 ; Excerpt e Rot Fin. ii. 331-336.) mistake, for Dugdale, six years afterwards, 
If ll. PhiUipps (Ch^andeur of the Law gives a patent appointing him a puisne 
[1684], 53) is right in stating that the haro- judge of the Common Pleas on November 
nets of that name of Stanfoj^ in Northamp- 27, 1371, besides showing that Sir Henry 
tonshire, a title still existing, are descended Green was chief justice till October 2l5, 
from him, his ancestor was Jordan de Cave, 1365, on which day he was succeeded by 
the brother of Wyamarus de Cave, who re- Sir John Kiiyvet, who kept the place till 
ceived lands in North and South Cave, in he was made cliaucellor, when Cavendish 
Yorkshire, from William the Conqueror, is again inserted in the list as raised to the 
and transferred them to Jordan. chief justiceship of the King’s Bench on 

GAVE, Hugh de, in 5 Edward L was .July 15, 1372. From 40 to 44 Edward HI. 
clerk to Ralph de Heugham, chief justice he was joined in the commissions as a judge 
of the King’s Bench. (Dugddlds Orig. 94.) of assize, his salary for which was 20/. a year 
In 21 Edward L, 1293, he was the last (Devon's Issue^ Roll, 360) ; and fines were 
named of four justices itinerant assigned for levied before him as a judgo of the Common 
the county of Surrey; and he was among Pleas at the commencement of 46 Edward 
the? justices summoned to the parliament of HI., in the term next after his appointment 
Aims^ 28 Edward 1. (Pari. JVrits,!. 29.) to that court. (Dugdale' s Orig. 4^.) He was 
Urn tali his brother, probably the under- a trier of petitions in every parliament from 
.Ea^Gd John, in 16 Edward I., had a grant 1372, ana not before, which ue undoubtedly 
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wottld have been bad be been then chief 
justice. He continued to fulfil bis big^h 
duties with great credit till the end of &e 
reigni when he was immediately reappointed^ 
with the grant of 100 marks per annum, 
which had been for some years made to his 
predecessors. 

He seems to have been a bit of a 
humourist. A case being heard before 
him in which a question arose upon a 
lady’s age, her counsel pressed the court to 
have her before them, and judge by in- 
spection whether she was within age or 
not. But * Candish, Justice,’ showing 
great knowledge of female character, says, 

^ II n’ ad nul home en Engleterre que puy 
adjudge a droit deins age ou de plein age ; 
carascun femes que sont de age dexxx 
ans voilent apperer d’age de xviil ans.’ 
(Fear Book, 60 Edw. III. fo. 6 , pi. 12.) 

The chief justice met with an untimely 
end. The insun*ection of Wat Tyler in 
1381 extended itself from Kent over va- 
rious parts of England. In the county of 
Suffolk the rebels assembled to the number 
of 60,000. destroying the property and ill- 
treating tne persons of all who would not 
join them. The principal objects of their 
vengeance seemedT to be all those who had 
any sort of learning. They attacked Sir 
John Cavendish’s house, and plundered 
and burned it; and having unfortunately 
got hold of the venerable man, they dragged 
him into the market-place of Buiy St. Ii!d- 
munds, and there, after a mock trial, rutb- 
Itosly beheaded him and insulted his 
remains. 

Thus perished this amiable judge, ftfter 
gracing the judicial bench for ton years, 
without an imj>utation of having perverted 
the course of justice, or of deviating from 
the path of rectitude and integrity, to 
justiiy or to palliate the brutal fate which 
overtook him. Shortlv before his murder 
he was honoured b;^ being elected chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. 

By his wife Alice, who died before him, 
he left two sons, the descendant of one of 
whom, William, became the biographer of 
Cardinal Wolsey, to whom he was gentle- 
man usher. He was afterwards admitted 
into the service of the king, by whom his 
fortunes were greatly enriched* by various 

C fitable oiiices and valuable grants of 
ds belonging to the dissolved abbeys 
and priories.' One of his eons, William, 
waa ennobled by James I. with the title of 
Baron Cavendish of Hardwicke in 1604, 
to which that of Earl of Devonriiire was 
' added in 1618. The fourth earl was created 
Duke of Devonshire in 1694. A younger 
son of the fourth duke was created Earl of 
Burlington in 1831, a title which is now 
held by his grandson, the present Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Another son of Wolsey’s biographer, 


named Charles, was HMher of Sir William^ 
Cavendish, who was raised to the peerage 
by being created Viscount Mansneld in 
1620, to which were successively added the 
earldom, marquisate, and dukedom of New- 
castle, all of whidh titles became extinct 
in 1691. 

CAXTON, JsBEMiAH ns, although omit- 
ted in Dugdale’s list, was undoubtedly a 
justicier, being expressly called so in 30 
Henry IIL, as being present at the execu- 
rion of a final concord ^before the king 
himself ’ at Westminster (Harkimi MSS, 
371, fo. 711a), and also payments being 
made for assizes to be taken before him in 
28 and 31 Heniv HI. (Excerpt, e Rat, 
Fin, i. 424, ii. 9.) In the following year 
he is mentioned as one of the custodes of 
the archbishopric of Canterbury during its 
vacancy (Mcmx, i, 695), after which his 
name occurs in 37 Henry 111., 1263, as 
holding pleas before the king with Henry 
de Bretton. 

CECIL, WiLLiAH (Eaul of Salisbuby), 
was one of the parliamentary commissioners 
of the Great Seal for less tlianfour months. 
His grandfather was the renowned Lord 
Burleigh, and his father was Robert Cecil, 
the wise minister of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., who, after serving both sove- 
reigns, and after passing through the two 
lower grades of the peerage, was created 
Earl of Salisbury in 1 to. On his death, in 
1612, this William succeeded, but did not 
do* much credit to his lineage. At first the 
obsequious servant of his sovereign, he con- 
curred in every act proposed by the court, 
and attended King Charles when he re- 
tired in his troubles to York, joining the 
eers in signing the declaration that the 
ing had no intention to take warlike 
measures. Soon after, without any appa- 
rent reason, he fled from court, deserting 
the king’s party for that of the parliament, 
and forming one of the small knot of lords 
who legislated at Westminster. He had 
the efirontexy to appear before the king at 
Oxford as a commissioner to treat for peace, 
and was named in the same capacity in the 
proposed treaty at Uxbridge. Ihouah 
tot^y without credit with either party, ne 
was appointed a commissioDer of the Great 
Seal on July 3, 1646. The parliament, 
however, withdrew their confidence from 
him and the other commissioners bn O 07 
tober 30, and placed the Seal in the custody 
of the speakers of the two bouses. 

On the decapitetion of the king be al- 
lowed himself to be nominated one of the 
Coundl of State, and, as if this was not a 
sufficient degradation, he got himself, on the 
abolition of the House of Lords, returned 
as a member of the House of Commons for 
L^nn in Norfolk, in September 1649. Alter 
being expelled with the rest by Czommll 
in 1^3, lie joined the Rump at its meeUlig 
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Iq 1659, to be a^un expelled, and again le- mentimi ia made ct bb name, except ikni 
stored. His insignificanoe probabb saved he is one of the executors named in King 
him on the restoration of Charles U., who Heniy^a will. (JB^sisr, 486.) He is somo* 
no doubt thought that the contempt which times called Oh aoepo rt. 
all men felt for the degraded earl was a GSAIIBXIU^T]^ Thomas, claims a de« 
sufficient punishment. scent from William, Count Ta^erville^ho 

He died on December 8, 1668. His de- was one of the Norman followers of Wil- 
scendants have wiped out his disgr^e, and, liam the Conoueror, and whose son John 
at the end of two centuries, flourish with became lord chamberlain to Henry I. ; the 
the additional title of marouis, granted in same office being held by several of his de- 
1789. (Clarendon: WhUehche; FarlHiet,) ; sccndants, its name thus became attached 
CXSTBETOH, Ajdamde. King Henry Hi. to them. One of the branches of the fa- 
before the seventeenth year of bis reign mily, William Chamberlayne,* brother of 
founded a house for the maintenance of Sir Thomas Ghamberlayn^ who was em- 
converted Jews, in the street then called ployed in diplomacy by Henry VIII. and 
^ New Street,’ but now known as Chancery his three successors, settled in Ireland, and 
Lane, endowing it with many houses and was the father of the subject of the present 
lands, and bestowing on it the church of St. article. 

Dunstan, in Fleet Street Over this ^ Domus Thomas Chamberlayne was called to the 

Conversorum’ a custos was appointed, some- bar by Gray’s Inn m 1585, and became 
times during the king’s pleasure and some- reader in 1607. ^ lie was raised to the 
times for life, who was generally an eccle- decree of the coif in 1614, was made a 
aiastic, and connected with the legal pro- • Welsh judge in 1615, and in 1616 was 
fession. In the reign of Edward I. this advanced to the office of. chief justice of 
office was first united with that of master Chester, and knighted. (Ca/. State Papere 
of the Eolls ; and when, by the banishment [1611], 289, 363.) From this position he was 
of the .Tews from England, the object of its selected to be one of the judges of the King’s 
foundation gradually ceased, the house was Bench on October 8, 1620. In that court 
eventually annexed to the office of master he remained only four years ; for, whether 
of the Bolls, and thenceforward received from feeling the duties too onerous, or from 
the name by which it is now distinguished, some other cause, he retired from it on 
Adam de Cestreton, both an ecclesiastic October 18, 1624, md resumed his judicial 
and on officer of the court, received in 50 seat at Chester, with a grant of the same 
Henry III., 1266, a grant of the custody of precedency in tne Court of Common Pleas, 
this house for his life; and during the whole to be held without fee or charge, which 
of 52 Henry III. he was performing the was made to him within a week inter the 
functions of a justicier. (Excerpt, e Pot, accession of Charles I. (Oroke, Jac, 690; 
Fin. ii. 405-478.) The short time that he Cal State Papers [1625-6], 6.) In a corn- 
remained on the bench may account for his mission dated May 12, 1625, he is described 
non-appearance in Dugdale^s ^ Chronica Se- not only as chief justice of Chester, but also 
lies,’ inasmuch as his death occurred at the as a judge of the Common Pleas. (Pymer^ 
beginning of the following year. xviii. 673.) He is likewise mentioned by 

CHACEFOBG, Peter. A grant of 30 Sir William Jones (Peperts^ 70), under 
marks per annum was made in 31 Henry Easter Term, 1 Car., as one of the judges 
III. to Hugh de Chaceporc and his wile before whom the case of Lord Shemeld v, 
Guidonea, who in the patent is called Ratcliffe was argued in the Exchequer 
^cognatm regis.’ (Cal Pot. Pat. 22.) Chamber, in which it appears that after 
Whatever was their relationship to Peter various hearings, extending over two 
Chaceporc, it will account for his being years, the judges^ were equally divided, 
constituted king’s treasurer in 26 Henry 111., Lord Bacon, in his address to Sir James 
and for his being keeper of the king’s ward- Whitelock on succeeding to the chief jus- 
robe from 29 to 37 Henry HI. Qhid. 19 ; ticeship of Chester, recommends him to 
Madox, i. 609, &c.) The wardrobe appears follow the example of his prede^ssor 
to have been used as one of the royal trea- Chamberlayne, who, he says,^^ for religion, 
guries, and a certain class of fines was for lerning, for stoutnesse . in course of 
commonly paid into it. On May 15, 1253, justice, for watchfulnesse oyer the peace 
WTilliam de Kilkenny being iU, the Great j of the people, and for relation of matters 
^al wAe delivered to Peter Chaceporc and | of state to the counsell heer, I have not 
John de Lexinton, and there is little doubt | knoweu (no disprayse to any) a better 
that the former merely received it in one or 1 servant to the kmg in his phme.’ (Liber 
otherofthe above characters, probably in the Famelicus, 80.) 

former, to be deposited in the wardrobe for ! lie died on September 17 or 27, 1626, 
safe custody. InthatsameyearPeterChace- I having married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
pore received the archdeaconry of Wells, 1 of Sir George Fermor, knight, of Easton 
and in the following the treasurership of | Nestor in Northamptonshire, and widow of 
Lincoln (Le Neve, 43, 161), after which no | Sir William Stafford, knig^ of Blather- 
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vide in the same county,* and,, secondly, 
Lady !Elizabeth Berkeley, only daughter of 
Lota Chamberlain Hunraom andvidow of 
Sir Thomas Berkeley. (CoL ^ Bapers 
[16191, 840.) His eldest son, Thomas, of 
Wicknam in Oxfordshire, was a loyal ad- 
herent to King Charles in his misfortunes, 
and was by him created a baronet in 1642, 
a title which lasted 134 years, and expired 
in 1776. ( WoUonf ii. 374.) 

CHAKBBi, Alan. The family of De la 
GhambrS, De Camera, or Chaumberay was 
of Norman origin, and the name of one of 
its members occurs on the Roll of Battle | 
Abbey. They settled in Westmoreland, 
wWe their descendants have flounshed in 
an imintexTupted lineal succession till the 
present time. Alan Chambre was the son 
of Walter Chambrd, of IJalhead Hall in the 
parish of Kendal, and recorder of Kendal, 
by his marriage with Manr, daughter of 
Jacob Morland, of CappletWaite Hall in 
the same county. 

He was bom in 1730, and, being des- 
tined to the law, be, reyiving an ancient 
custom which had been long ^scontinued, 
first resorted to an inn of Chancery, and 
paid the customary dozen of claret on ad- 
mission into the society of Staple Inn, and 
his arms are emblazoned on a window in 
the hall. From this inn he removed to 
the Middle Temple in February 1758, but 
transferred himself to Gray’s Inn in No- 
vember 1764, and was called to the bar in 
Mav 1767. The diligence with which he 
had devoted himself to his studi^ was 
l^ved by the success which he achieved, 
and his independent and upright conduct 
and amiable disposition may be estimated 
by his populanty among his colleagues. 
He selected the Northern Circuit, and soon 
became one of its leaders. In 1783 he 
was chosen treasurer of his inn, and in 
1796 ho was elected recorder of Lan- 
caster. On the resignation of Mr. Baron 
Perryn in 1799 he was named as his suc- 
cessor, the announcement of which was 
received by the circuit bar with ^ acclama- 
tions (|^uite .unprecedented.’ A short act 
of parliament was passed on July 1, 1799, 
autnonsing, for the first time, a serjeant to 
receive his degree in the vacation, so that 
the vacant oflice might be immediately 
granted to him. In June of the following 
year he was removed from the Court of 
Exchequer to the Common Fleas, in which 
he remained till his resignation in Mi- 
chaelmas vacation 1815. 

In the exercise of his functions he merited 
and received universal praise both for his 
learning and urbanity. So extremely care- 
ful was he of doing anything that could by 
possibility be misinterpreted that on one 
occasion ne declined the invitation to a 
■ hous& at which the judges had been accus- 
tomed to be entertained during the circuit, 
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because the proprietor was defendant in n 
cause at that assWr 

' Sir Alan lived seveii y^ after his re* 
tirement, and, dying at Harrogate on Sep- 
tember 20, 1823, was buried in the familiy 
vault at Kendal. 

CHAHNXLL, WnUAX Fry, is one of 
the present barons of the Exchequer. He ia 
the son of Pike Channell, Esq., of Peridiain 
in Surrey. He was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple in May 1827, and was 
one of the five gentlemen who, in 1840, 
on the warrant for opening the Court of 
Common Pleas to all oarristeis being de- 
clared null and void, were the first who 
were called to the degree of seijeant-at- 
law with all its former privileges. On 
February 12, 1867, he was appoint to his 
present office, and knighted. . 

He married in 1834 a daughter of Richard 
Moseley, Esq., of Champion Hill, Camber- 
well. 

CHAirviLL, WxLLiAM DB (Archdeacon 
OF Richmond), was one of the justiciers 
at Westminster before whom fines were 
levied. (Ilunter^i Preface,) That dignity 
he had enjoyed since 1189, He probably 
died in 1106, as his successor was then 
appointed. {Le Neve, 323.) 

CHAPPIE, William, belonging to a 
Dorsetshire family, and residing at Waybay 
House in the parish of Upway, was bom in 
1677. In 1722 lie entered parliament as 
member for Dorchester, wbicn be continued 
to represent till he was raised to the bench. 
History is silent as to his talents as a 
senator, but as a lawyer his reputation was 
high. Called seijeant in 1724, he was 
made a judge on the North Wales Circuit 
in 1728, and on his appointment as kii^s 
serjeant in 1729 he was knighted.^ On 
Juno 16, 1737, he was constituted a judge 
of the King’s Bench, and occupied the seat 
for nearly eight years with credit and 
distinction. He died on March 15, 1745, 
leaving, by his wife Trebane Clifton, of 
Green Place, Wonersh, Surrey, four sons and 
two daughters, one of whom married Sir 
Fletcher Norton, afterwards Lord Grantley. 
(Hutching 8 Dorset, i. 373, 590: Strange, 
1076.) 

CHAELETOH, Robert de (to wbicb 
branch of the family of Cbarleton of Shrop- 
shire he belongs there is no account), was 
raised to the office of chief justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas on January 30, 
1388, 11 Richard 11., and the fines levied 
before liim extend to Midsummer 1394. 
As his attendance in parliament is not 
noticed at a later period, he probably died 
soon after that date. He received the order 
of knighthood as a banneret in 1388. 
{pugdale's Orig. 46, 103.) Some of his de- 
cisions are in Richard Bellewo’s Reports. 

CHAELSTOH, Job, descended from the 
ancient Shropshire family of Charleton, 
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md. directly from Sir Alan CharietOn, of 
i^pley Castle near Welling^n, the brother 
of Johoi the first Lord Powis. He was the | 
eldert son of Robert Charleton, of Whitton^ I 
by his first wife^Emma, daughter of Thomas 
Ilarby, of Adston, Iforthamptonshire ; from ’ 
whose brother, Sir Job Harby n)o^ emi* 
nent jewellers who had^ suffered much in | 
the royal cause), he received his baptismal | 
name. Bom in London in 1614, and edu- , 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar by Lincoln's Inn, . but 
does not appear to nave practised in the 
courts dunng the interregnum, but was 
elected to Protector llicliard’a only parlia- 
ment in 1650, and also to the first two ! 
parliaments of Charles 11. in 1660 and 1661, 1 
as member for Ludlow. ■ 

from hissing included oii the^losturation ' 
in the first batch of new serjeants, and being - 
made one of his majesty's council at Ludlow 
for the Marches of Wales. In 1662 he . 
had a grant of 3700Z. for the services ren- . 
dered by his father to Charles I. (Cal. St. . 
Papers [1662], 376), and also succeeded ; 
Sir Geoffrey Palmer as chief justice of i 
Chester, being thereupon knighted. He ! 
became king's serjeant in 1668, but his ' 
name is very seldom mentioned by the law 
reporters of the day. 

in the parliament of 1601 he was chair- 
man of the committee for elections ; and on 
February 4, 1673, he was unanimously 
elected speaker. His claim for the cus - 1 
tomary privileges was uttered in so neat j 
and brief an address that Lord Chancellor j 
Shaftesbury complimented him on having j 
< with so much advantage introduced a , 
shorter way of speaking ' on the occasion. 
His resignation of the chair, in a fortnight 
after, was not unlikely to have been the 
result of an intrigue of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who was then in the ascendant. By 
Sir Stephen Fox's confession to the parlia- 
ment of 1679, Sir Job had a pension of 
1000/. while he was speaker. 

Sir Job retired to his chief justiceship of 
Chester, in which he desired to die ; but 
after a few years he was disturbed in the 
enjoyment of it by the ambition of Sir | 
George Jeffreys. That impudent aspirant 
pressed the king so hard for the place that, 
to make way for him, it was resolved that 
Sir Job should be removed to a seat in the 
Common Pleas. This Sir Job took heavily 
to heart, and, desiring to see the king to 
endeavour to divert him from the purpose, 
went to Whitehall and placed himself 
where the king must passjbiit his majesty, 
seeing him at a distance and knowing his 
object, turned short off and went another 
way. The disappointed judge < pitied his 
poor master, and never thought of troubling 
film more, but buckled to his business in 
the Common Pleas.' Roger North, who 
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relates these partienlan (p. 213), calls him 
^an old cavalier, IdyaL learned, fiave, and 
wise,’ and concludes his narration thus : 
^ May W estmipster Hall never know a worse 
judge than he wasi’ 

He sat as jnstiee of the Common Pleas 
from April 26, 168a tiU April 21, 1686, 
when he was one of the four judg^ who 
were removed by James II. for giving his 
opinion in opposition to the king^ dispens- 
ing power. lie was however restored to 
his chief justiceship of Chester (Bramstm^n 
Atdoh. 223 ; 2 Shower^ 460), and was mode 
a baronet on the 12th of May following. 
He dffed on May 27, ld)7. 

His scat was at Ludford in Herefordshire. 
By his first wife, Dorothy, daughter and 
heir of William Blundell, of Bishops Castle, 
Esq., ho had four sons and three daughters ; 
and by his second wife, Lettice, daughter 
of Walter Waring, of Oldbury, Esq., he had 
one son and one daughter. The baronetcy 
became extinct in 1784. (Wotto», v. 13; 
TFoorf’s Pastt) i. 464.) 

CHASTILLOR, llBKltY i>S, or CABTIL- 
LIOR, was rais^ to the ambdeaconry of 
Canterbury in 1195, 7 Richard I., and was 
then acting as a justicier in the Curia 
Regis, several fines TOing levied before him 
in that year. He probably had previously 
filled some office m the Exchequer, and 
may have been the Henry de Casteillun 
who accounted for the ministry of the 
chamborlainship (* chamberlengarise ') of 
London in 6 and 7 Richard 1. (Maeiiv, i. 
775.) 

During the controversy which arose in 
1202 between King John and the monks of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, concerning the 
right of patrons^ to the church of Faver- 
sham, the archdWux>n contrived to secure 
some advantage to himself by claiming the 
custody of the church during the vacancy. 
(HasUidy xii. 564). 

I CHAXrcOHB, Huan de, in the last three 
years of the reign of Richard 1. was sheriff 
' of Staffordshire, and from the 6th to the 
9th John lield the same office in Warwick- 
shire and Leicestershire. In 2 John he was 
employed as a justicier in Normandy, and 
in 5 John he was one of the justiciers 
Wore whom fines were acknowledged 
in Hampshire and Nottinghamshire, and 
in the same year the king pardoned him 
a sum of money which he owed to cer- 
tain Jews. He was also employed in 
making inquisition at all the ports as to 
those who bi-ought com from Normandy ; 
and the castle of Kenilworth was committed 
to his custody. He held it for four years, 
and then for some unrelated cause be lost 
the royal favour; for in 0 John he was 
ordered to deliver the castle to Robert do 
Roppel, and was fined 800 marks to recover 
the goodwill of the king. His property 
lay in the counties of Lincoln and Oxford, 
k2 
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and his wife’s name was Hodiexiuu 

Pat. 74 ; JRct.d0lMms,S82.) 

OHAinSLIf, JoHiTi was summoned in 5 
Edward 11.^ 1312, among tiie legal as^tanta 
to parliament, in what precise character is 
not stated, and his attendance continued 
to be required in most of the parliaments 
till 1324. He is first mentioned as a justice 
of assize in 1314, and the last commission 
in which his name occurs is in 17 Edward 
II. (Part. Write, ii. p. ii.654 ; Pot. Pari. i. 
460.) 

CHECK AFOSB, LoBD. F. Thesioeb. 

CKES TEB , Eabl oe. See R. Bltjndevil. 

CHE8TEB, Pbtrb bis, was one of the 
justices itinerant in 54 Ilemy III., 1270, 
for pleas of the forest He was appointed 
as a baron of the Exchequer in 12 Edward 
I., 1284, and continued to act till 1288. In 
1282 he received the provostship of Bever- 
ley, and died about 1^. (Mado.v, ii. 322 ; 
Mmast. vi . 1307.) 

CHEYHS, Winmir, appears in an apocry- 
phal List of Readers of Gray’s Inn, but the 
Year Books prove that he was in practice 
as on advocate from 8 Henry IV. till 2 
Henry V. In 12 Henry IV. he was called 
Serjeant; and on June 16, 1415, 3 Henry 
V., he was constituted a justice of the 
King’s Bench, and was reappointed on the 
accession of Heniy VI. In 2 Henry VI., 
January 21, 1424, he was raised to the 
office of chief justice of the King’s Bench 
(Acts Privy ComcU, iii. 132) and knighted. 
He presided in that court till 1439, when 
he resigned. His death occurred in 1442, 
and he was buried in the church of Bt. 
Benet, PauFs Wharf. (Weevet', 680.) 

By his wife Margaret he left a son and 
a daughter, to the former of whom he be- 
queathed diiOk and all his estates at Stoke 
and Trapeseles. (Testam. Vetuet.240,) 

CKIBKULL , John be (Bishop of Lon- 
don), in 1264, 48 Henry III., was chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and records state 
that the king’s sijraature was made to 
divers patents whue the Seal was in his 
custody (CaL Pot. Pitt. 36), and that he 
gave it up in February 1265, He was 
archde.ncon of London in 1262, and be- 
came dean in 1268. In the latter year, 
on October 30, the Great Seal was again 
committed to bis custody, to be held at the 
pleasure, which he retained till the 
end of the following July, hut whether 
with the title of chancellor does not ap- 
pear. 

In February 1270 he was constituted 
tmasurer, in which office he continued 
about two years. 

He was elected to the bishopric of 
I^ndon on I^cember 7, 1273. He died on 
February ^ 1280,^4 was buried in St. 
Paul’s. (Godwm, 183; Zs Neve, 177, 183, 
324.) ' 

CHOKE, Richabb, was of a Somerset- 
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sbire family, and the son of John Choke, of 
the manor of Long Ashton in that county. 
He is first mentioned as an gdvocate in 19 
Henry VI., 1440, and was called to the de** 
gree of Serjeant in July 1453. Six months 
ait&t the accesrion of Edward IV. he was 
raised to the bench of the Common Pleas, 
not however as chief justice, as Dugdale 
erroneously states, but as ^one of the* 
judges’ of that court, according to his 
patent, which is dated September 6, 1461.. 
That he was a useful judm, and d^d not 
unnecessarily interfere wiux the violent 
politics of the time, may be presumed from, 
nis successive reappointments on the tern-- 
porary restoration of Henry VI. in 1470, 
on the return of Edward Iv.in the follow- 
ing year, and on the accessions of Edward 
V. and Richard III. in 1483, in the first 
year of the latter of whom he died, and 
was buried at Long Ashton. 

His first wife was Joan, daughter of 
William Pavey, of Bristol, by whom he 
had several children. His second wife wa» 
Margaretta Mones, who survived him a 
year. The family, after three genemtions, 
was settled at Avington in Berkshire. 
(Ashmole'e Berks, iii. 318; CoUiiison's 
So7oet*8ity ii. 291.) 

CHOLMLEY, Rooer, was the natural, 
son of Sir Richard Cholmley, descended 
from the ancient race of Cholmondeley in 
Cheshire, who was lieutenant governor of 
Berwick under Henry VH., and afterwards 

f }verzior of Hull and lieutenant of the 
ower of London. He died in 1622, leav- 
ing a handsome provision for Roger, whom 
he placed at Lincoln’s Inn. The date of 
his first admission there cannot be found ; 
but the fact of his bein? re-admitted in 
1509, which the books of the inn record, 
gives some substance to the story that the 
embryo chief justice entered at first rather 
freely into the frolics of youth. It is evi- 
dent that he soon reformed, and diligently 
pursued his legal studies, laying up stores 
for future use so assiduously that within 
two years after his father’s death he was 
admitted to the bench of the society. He 
filled the office of reader there no less than 
three times— in Lent 1524, in Lent 1629, 
and in autumn 1531, on the occasion of his 
bein^ called to the degree of the coif, 
which he assumed in the following Mi- 
chaelmas Term. 

Roger Ascham tells a story which 
Cholmley used to relate of himself, that 
when he was an ancient in Lincoln’s Inn, 
certain students being brought before him 
to bo corrected for their insularities, one 
of them, remembering the old man’s early 
career in the same house, said to him, * Sir, 
we be yong gentlemen, and wise men be- 
fore us have proved all fashions, and yet 
have done well.’ ^Indeed,’ answered 
Cholmley, 4n youthe I was as you are 
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i^ow, and I had twelve Moes like unto 
mysw ; but not one of them came to a good 
•end. And therefore foloe not my example 
in youth, but foloe my oouneeU in age, if 
ever ye thmk to come to this place, or to 
theU yeares that 1 am come unto, lease ye 
meet either povertie or Tibum in the way.’ 
(Seward's JMccdotes, iv. 276.) 

In 16^ he was appoint one of the 
commissioners to enquire into Cardinal 
Wolsey’s possessions in Middlesex (Eymer, 
xiv. 402) ; and in October 1580 be was 
knighted, having in the preceding year 
been elected recorder of London. This 
office he held for ten years, during which 
he was twice returned as representative of 
that city in parliament — viz., in 1587 and 
1542. lie was named in 16w as a com- 
missioner in London to search for and burn 
all heretical books, and to enquire into 
transgressions against the acts of the Six 
Articles. Ilis Loudon residence was in the 
Old Bailey, and probably formed part of 
the property (now the London Coffee 
House) which he granted to his school at 
Highgate. 

It was not till 1544 that he was made 
one of the king's serjeants. He then sur- 
rendered the recordership, on which occa- 
sion the corporation granted him yearly a 
new year's gift of twenty angels (nobles) 
in gold. In the following year, on No- 
vember 11, he was appointed chief baron 
of the Exchequer — an office which ho re- 
tained for the remainder of Henry’s reign, 
and for above five years under Edward VI., 
when on March 21, 1.552, he was promoted 
to the chief justiceship of the King’s 
Bench. 

He had been seated there little above a 
year before he was called upon to witness 
the will by which King Edward attempted 
to exclude his sister Mary from the throne. 
Although this was probably not a voluntary 
act, but under pressure of the powers that 
ruled, yet withm a few days alter the ac- 
cession of that princess he was committed 
to the Tower, where he remained six weeks, 
.at the end of which he was liberated on 
payment of a large fine. Though never re- 
;pl^d on the bench, he was soon restored 
to favour, and named in several commissions 
in the first year of Mary’s reign. One of 
these was for the trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, from whose remarks at the 
outset, as recoded by Holinshed (iv. 33), it 
may be inferred that his character for im- 
partiality did not stand very high. 

Queen Mary admitted him into her privy 
council, by the books of which it appeam 
that he was on several occasions appointed 
to examine certain prisoners in the Tower, 
with the addition of the horrible discretion 
of putting them ^ to such tortures as . . . 
shall be thought most convenient.’ (Jar- 
dine oa Toiiure^ 76, 7G.) 
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Sir Koger lived for seven yean alter 
Elizabeth^ aobesrion, and his name occurs 
aslate ii8l662insoomniiMonforthe trial 
of persons dbaiged with cotmog. The even- 
ing of his life he passed in the ca^ delights 
of literaiy letiiement, doeing it bv esta- 
blishing and amply endowing one of those 
useful foundations which then became the 
happy substitutes for chantries for priests, 
and which now remain as glorious memo- 
rials of the piety and foreroought of their 
originators. This was a free grammar school 
at liighf^ate, incorporated on May 6, 1565. 
One of his last acts was an additional grant 
in its favour of various premises in the fol- 
lowmg month, at the close of which he died. 
He was intend on July 2 at 8t. Martin’s, 
Jmdgate, where his wife Christine had been 
buried in December 1568. (Machvh^s Diary* 
181, 290, 308.) 

He left only two daughters, who inhe- 
rited very extensive property, the books of 
the Augmentation Office showing that the 
judge had a considerable share in the lands 
distributed on the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries. (Hoitedj L 450, &c. \ Ormemfs 
Cheshire, iii. 208.) 

Sir Hoger is confounded by St^pe and 
othei's witn his Cheshire kinsman Kanulph 
or Handle Cholmley, who, like him, was a 
reader of Lincoln’s Inn, a seijeant-at-law, 
recorder of London, and M.P. for that city. 
He died two y ears before Sir Roger. 

CHTIBCHILL, John, and his namesake 
the first Duke of Marlborough were cousins, 
each being descended from Jasper Churchill, 
Esq., of Bradford in Somer8etsnire,who was 
the great-grandfather of the duke, and the 
grandfather of Sir John, whose father was 
also named Jasper. (CeUmsmf iii. 580.) 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1047, and elected^ autumn reader in 1670, 
having then the title of knighthood. This 
dignity he had attained by his eminence at 
I the bar, which enabled him to purchase in 
' 1053 the manor of Churchill, near Banwell, 
in Somersetshire, probably attracted by its 
name, and caused his selection as one o^ the 
king’s counsel, and attorney-general to the 
Duke of York. He practised in the Court 
of Chancery, and Ro^r North (p. 199) re- 
lates of him that on his walk from Lincoln’s 
Inn to the Temple Hall, where the court 
sat out of term in Lord Keeper Bridgeman’s 
time, he had token no less than 28/. for 
motions and defences for Ihastening or 
retarding the hearings of causes only; a 
pi^tice greatly amended by Lord Uuil- 

He was the first counsel named by the 
House of Lords in 1676 to manage fa- 
mous case of Sir Nicholas Ciispe against a 
member of tbe House of Commons, which 
^ occarioned the absurd contest about privi- 
I lege between the two houses. In the course 
; of the dispute Sir John imd the other 
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coanM^ notwithatanding tlw ^tection of ‘ 
the Peen, wmconmiitMl to tiieTowsr bj | 
the ComnidiDs ; loid to such an extent waa 
the quanel earned that the Idnff was obliged 
to piroroffue the parliament^ when Sir John 
ana his imprisoned coUea^es were of , course 
released. He afterwardsbecame a member 
of this parliament for Dorchester^ and in' 
the next for Newtown in Hampshire, and 
lastly for Bristol, which city chose him as 
its recorder in April 1G83. On the death of 
Sir Harbottle (irimston he was invested 
with the office of master of the Bolls on 
Jaiiua^ 12, 1686, less than a month before 
King Charles died ; but an early end was 
ut to his judicial career by his own 
ecease in the summer vacation following. ; 
He left four daughters by his wife Susan, | 
daughter of Edmund Prid^ux, Esq. (State 
Trials, vi. 1144 et seg , ; Luttrdl, i. 264, 324 ; 

2 Shower, 434.) 

CLAHAITL, IIvoH de, held a judicial 
position in 0 Henry HI. as one of the 
justices itinerant for Essex and Hertford* 
shire, in the latter of which counties his 
property Was situate. lie was among those 
lyho, having taken the barons’ part in King | 
John’s reign, returned to his duty at the 
beginning of Henry’s. (Rot. Claus, i. 323, 
324, ii. 67, 147.) 

OLABE, Boger de (Eabi. of Clare 
AED Hekxfoki)), was one among the twelve 
designated as itinerant judges in 1170 by ' 
Dugdale. There are good reasons, how- , 
ever, for considering that they did not really 
bear that character, but that they were 
rather inquisitors into the abuses att^- 
buted to the sheriffs and other officers of 
the king. This earl was great-grandson 
of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, called Richard de 
Benefacta, or Bienfait, afterwards noticed, | 
and sou of Richard who was created Earl 
of Hertford. 


earl, without issue. (Barontm. i. 200; 
Haded, 

CLABEHBAIiD (Abbot of St. Auoitb- 
tzne’s, Caetbbbubt) is placed by Dugdala 
at the head^ of the twelve whom he calls- 
^ justiciarii itinerantes’ into certain coun- 
ties in 1170, but who were rather inqui- 
sitors into the conduct of the sheriff and 
other officers of the king. 

The abbot was either a secular or, a» 
some say, a fugitive and apostate monk in 
Normandy. Obtruded by King Henry in 
1163 on the monks as their abbot, they 
refused to permit him to sit in their chapter 
or to celebrate any of the holy of^ces. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, he con- 
trived to possess himself of the temporali- 
I ties and to retain them for fifteen years, 

I when, on the representation of the monks 
i that he was a bad man and had wasted the 
' revenues of the monastery, a papal mandate 
was directed to the Bishops of Exeter and 
Worcester and the Abbot of Eaversham,, 
under which he was deposed in 1176. 
During his time the greater part of the* 
abbey was destroyed by a fire in 1103. 
(Mmast. i. 122 ; Jr cover, 265 : Hasted, xii. 
100 .) 

CLABEKBOK, Earl of. See E. IItde. 

CLABKE, Robert, was probably of the^ 
county of Essex, as he purchased and 
resided in the mansion house of Newarks, 
or *Newlands-fee, in the parish of Good 
Estre, and as he also possessed the manor 
of Gibbecrake in Parley, in that county, 
(Morant, i. 346, ii. 460.} He was called 
to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1668, and was- 
reader in autumn 1582, He was consti- 
tuted a baron of the Kxchequer in June- 
1687, 20 Elizabeth. (Coke's 3rd Report ^ 
p. 10.) In the summer of 1600 he was the 
judge of assize at Croydon, before whom 
John Udall, the Puritan, was tried for the 


In 3 Henry II. Earl Roger obtained the ; 
king a grant of all lands he could win in j 
Wales, and accordingly marched a great 
army there, and fortified divers castles in 
the neighbemrhood of Cardigan. 

One of the first acts of Becket, after he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bur}'*, was to summon the earl to do him 
homage for the castle of Tunbridge. He 
refused to appow, asserting that he held it 
by military service of the crown, and, as the 
king abetted him in his plea, the archbishop 
refrained from pursuing the claim. His ' 
grants to religious houses, which were 
numerous and munificent, are stated in 
detail by Dugdale. After his death in 1173, 
Matilda, his widow, the daughter of James 
de Sfc HUaire, married WiUiam de AIMni, 
Earl of Aiu^el, and the earldoms of Clare 
and Hertford d^nded to his son Richard, 
irhose son Gilbert became Earl of Qlou- 
ceater. All the earidoms became extinct 
in 1818 on the death of Gilbert, the tenth 


f ublication of the alleged libel called * The 
lemonstration a trial which, notwith- 
standing the evident 'mah of the judge to 
be lenient with him if 'he would have sub- 
mitted, is a curious instance of the shameful 
and absurd manner in which criminal pro- 
ceedings were then conducted, (i^te Tnak,, 
i. 1277.) On the accession of King James- 
his patent was renewed, and on July 23,, 
1603, he was knighted. He sat on the- 
bench for nearly twenty years, and a few 
months before his death the infonnationi 
against Bates, raising the great constitu- 
tional question whether a duty could be^ 
imposed on the subject by the mere act of 
the king, was heard in the Exchequer. 
His feeble argument in favour of the- 
crown is fully stated in * Lfuie’s Reports 
(p. 22). 

lie died on January 1, 1606-7. and was 
buried at Good Estre. Though Morant 
says that he had only two wives, two 
more must be added, and.sll of them wero 
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'widowf. The iiirishnigisteof Good Estre 
secotds that Maij Glarke, hie wife, was 
bulled ^the 26 date of Febraiizjl5^/ and 
ehe impeara to have been the widow of 

Hula. It further records the burial of 
Gatheran, another wife of the baron, on 
January 16, 1580, and she appears to have 
been the widow of — Chapman. ‘By each 
of these he had several chil^n. The third 
wife was Margaret, the daughter of John 
Mf^nard, M.P. for St Albans, and grand- 
father of the first Lord Maynard, and widow 
of Sir Edward Osborne, lord mayor of 
London in 1582, and ancestor, of the first 
Duke of Leeds. This lady died in 1602, 
leaving two daughters by the baron. The 
fourth wife was Joyce, the widow of James , 
Austen, who survived the baron for twentv 
years, and was buried in 1626 in the church j 
of St Saviour's, Southwark. 

CIABKE, Charles, was the son of Alured \ 
Clarke, of Godmanchester in Huntingdon- j 
shire, bv Ann, daughter of tho Rev. Charles i 
TrimneU, rector of Abbots Reptoii in Hamp- I 
shire, and sister to the Bishop of Win- | 
Chester of that name. In 1717 he entered { 
Lincoln's Inn, and was in 1723 called to ; 
the bar, at which ho was rewarded by so j 
large a share of practice that he amassed a t 
considerable fortune. The neighbouring | 
borough of Huntingdon elected him re- • 
colder in 1731, andne was returned mem- | 
her for the county in 1739. In the new 
parliament of 1741 he was elected for | 
Whitchurch in Hampshire ; and in its 
second session he was raised to the bench, 
as baron of the Exchequer, in Hilary Term , 
1743. 

His judicial career was terminated seven 
years afterwards by an infectious fever 
caimht at the Black Sessions at the Old 
Bauey in^ May 1750, already described in 
the memoir of Sir Thomas Abney, another 
victim of the unclesnliness of the prisons. 
His death occurred on tho 17th, and he 
was buried at Godmanchester. His first 
wife was Anne, a daughter of Dr, Thomas 
Green, Bishop of Ely ; and his second was 
Jane, daughter of Major Mullins, of Win- 
chester, and by both he left issue. 

His brother, Dr. Alured Clarke, became 
dean of Exeter. (Master's Corp, Christi CoU.j 
Cambridffe,) 

CbATlKK, Thomas, was, according to Mr. 
Nichols (Literary Anecdotes^ viii. 507), 
^ generally supposed to be a natural son, 
and as having no relations.’ Of his early life 
little is known, beyond his being educated 
at Westminster School That ne was in- 
tiniate with the second Earl of Macclesfield, 
and was a fellow of the Boyal Society, 
devoting himself to philosophical pursuits, 
appears from a letter of Lord Haxdwicke’s : 
and that he was reputed to be deep read 
in Boman law, is apparent from the descrip* 
tion of him in the * Cauridicade ’ as a sup- 
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posed candidate ftr ike vacant solidior- 
geneialship in 1742 

Then Gt^-ksb* who sat snog ^ this while in hit 
f^oe, 

Rose up and pnt forward his ebony face : 

* I have reason*’ quo’ be* * now to take it amiss* 
That your lordship ha'n't call’d to me long 
before this. 

If the old civil law, on which I would build* 

Is in so much neglect and indifference held* 

Let your common law dunces go on and apply* 
Quoting chapter and sect, insipidly dry I 
A student of moderate parts and discerning* 

With intense application may master such 
learning : 

But 1* as a genius* tho office demand* 

That office my qualifications command!’ 

It is probable that his advance to the 

S ost of king's counsel took place before this 
ate. In 1747 he was member for St. Mi- 
chael’s, and in 1754 for Jjostwithiel, both 
Cornish boroughs, but had no scat in the 
house in 1761. 

On the death of Sir John Strange in 
1754 Mr. Clarke was immediately pointed 
out both by Lord Hardwicke and the Duke 
of Newcastle to succeed him as master of 
the Rolls ; to which place he was appointed 
on May 20, 1754, and was thereupon 
knighted. The duke calls him a very 
deserving man, and intimates that he was 
greatly before his competitors m the Court 
of Chancery. He held the office with 
great credit a few months beyond ten years* 
dying on November 13, 1764. He was 
buried in the Rolls Chapel; and by his 
will he left, among other legacies, 30,000/. 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, and appointed the 
Earl of Macclesfield bis residuary legatee, 
his whole property being estimated at 
200*000/. (Ilarris's Lord Hanhvicke,) 
CLAYEB* Jonx* is introduced among 
the advocates under Edward II. and III. 
He was a native of Norfolk, and a^d as 
custos of the see of Norwich during its va- 
cancy in both reigns. He tailed that 
county and Sufiblk in 0 Edward III. ; and 
in tho following year he was added to the 
commission of justices itinerant into Kent. 
(ParL Writs, ii. p. ii. 679 ; Ahh. Pot, Oriy, 
li. 103* 106, 121.) 

CLAT*Si£PHEN de, held under KingJobn 
the manor of Tinden in Northamptonshire, 
at a rent of 26/. per annum. (Jeof. Chart, 
49.) He was one of the juaticierB before 
whom fines were levied in 2 and 3 John. 

CLEA8BT, Axiuoxy, the additionid 
baron of the Exchequer appointed under 
the recent act relating to election petitions, 
is the son of Stephen Cleasly, Esq., of 
Cragg House, 'Westmoreland, by May, the 
daughter of George John, Esq., ox Pen- 
zance. 

He was educated at Eton, and at Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge, and came out when 
he took his degree in 1827 third wrangler 
I and first class in classics, and in 1828 was 
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elects fellow of . his college. He studied 
law at the Inner Temple, and was called to 
the bar on June 10, 1831, choosbg the 
Xorthem Circuit In 1861 he became a 
queen’s counsel ; and on August 6, 1868, 
he was appointed>jh> his present post 

He married Luot Susan, daughter of 
Walter Fawkes, £sq., of Famley Hall, 
Yorkshire, which county he formerly re- 
presented. 

CLEHCH, John, the son of John 
Clench, of Wethersfield in Essex, and 
Joan, daughter of John Amias, of the 
same county, was called to the bar in 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1668, and was elected 
reader in Lent 1574. In the same year 
he was elected the first recorder of Ips- 
wich, and in Michaelmas 1580 he was 
raised to the degree of the coif, from which 
grade he was promoted to be third baron of 
the Exchequer on November 27, 1681, and 
acted in that capacity till May 29, 1584, 
when he was removed into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. He was one of the four 
judges who were assigned to hear causes 
in Chancery in November 1691, when the 
Great Seal was in commission after the 
death of Sir Christopher Hatton. Tradi- 
tion says that Queen Elizabeth used to c^l 
him/her good judge.’ 

He continued to £t till the beginning 
of 1602, but his death did not occur till 
August 19, 1007. He was buried in Hol- 
brook Church, and upon his tomb are two 
full-length marble emgies of the judge and 
his wife in the costume of the day, with 
smaller figures on each side of his sqven 
sons and eight daughters. The inscription | 
describes him os flie oldest judge of his | 
time. He removed into Suffolk, and is de- I 
scribed as -of four different places there — 
Creeting, All Saints, Holesley, and Hoi- ' 
brook. I 

His wife was Katherine, daughter and | 
heiress of Thomas Almot, of Creeting. j 

ni^Atn.. HAH 2.. l/iOA : 
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was raised to the bench of the foebequer 
as second baron on October 29, 1460, littk 
more than four months before the deposi- 
tion of the latter king. He evidently re- 
tained place during the first reign of Ed- 
ward Iv., as he is named as second baron, 
not only in the new patent of Henry VL, 
but in that of Edward IV. on his resump- 
tion of the crown six months afterwards. 
From the latter^ period till Fehruaiy 8, 
1481, 20 Edwi^ IV., no other second 
baron is mentioned. He married one of 

the daughters and co-heiresses of 

Tateshum^ of Tateshum ; and the estate at 
Ford continued in the possession of his de- 
scendants till 1644, when William Clerke, 
who had been knitted for his loyalty, was 
slain at Cropredy Bridge, commanding the 
regiment he had raised to aid the cause of 
his sovereign, Charles I. {Hasted^ v. 19.) 

CliEBKE, John (Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), was educated at Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of doctor in 
divinity. He probably was the John 
Clerke who, with Bichard Pace, was in 
the service of Cardinal Bainbridge when 
he was poisoned at Borne in July 1514, and 
attributed the crime to Silvester de Giles, 
the Bishop of Worcester. Wolsey, how- 
ever, took both into favour, making Paco 
secreta^ of state, and John Clerke dean 
of the Chapel Boyal in 1616. (CaU State 
, Papers [1609], 868, 892, [1615], 876.) On 
October 22, 1619, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Colchester. He must 
have been recommended by extraordinary 
abilities to he selected in 1621 for a mission 
so important in the eyes of its royal author 
as that of laying at the feet of Leo X. King 
Henry’s book f^ainst Luther. His oration 
on its delivery is not an inelegant compo- 
sition, and is appended to the published 
work. His return to Englana as the 
bearer, not only of the pope’s complimen- 
tary repty, but also of the hull conferring 
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GLEBE, John le. In 20 Henry II., 
1174, the assize or tallage of the united 
qountiea of Nottingham and Derby was 
itinerant justices — 
VIZ., William Basset, John Malduit, ^et 
Johannem Clericum.’ Whether this John 
was a clerk of the Exchequer sent down to 
^ist, or a clergyman resident in one of 
those counties, or a person who bore that 
designation as his surname, it would be 
useless to enquire. 

JoTO. Ford, near Wrotham, 

Glflrk^ or le CleAe, ae the name was 

floun^ there m the reigns of Henrv V 
and Heniy VI. ; and John Clerke the^ ion 


receive a less substantial reward from his 
I having acted as Wolsey’s private agent 
I while at the Boman court. 

{ On October 20, 1622, he was appointed 
master of the Bolls, but held the omce not 
quite a year, vacating it on October 9, 
1623, in consequence of his elevation to 
the^ bishopric of Bath and Wells, to 
which he was elected on March 26. mm 
Despatched to the court of the Duke of 
Cleves with the lame explanation of his 
variable sovereim’s repudiation of the 
Princess Anne, tne unwelcome messenger 
is reported to have had poison administered 
to him in his food, as several of his suite 
died after partaking of it The bishop, in- 
fected witn the venom, survived till his 
return, when he died in London on January 
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•9; 1840-1. He was buried in the nunnexj 
vi the MinorieSy whence his remains were 
temo^ed to the church of St Botolph, 
AldgstOi his epitaph in which is giyen 
in 'Weever.!(6i‘oairiff, 387 ; Lin^rd, ri. 104| 
904; JRytner, ziii. 768^ 78@; freever, 426.) 

CXJBSBKOir, Robert de^ held the manor 
t>f Bailey, a township in the neighbourhood 
ef Gliderhou, or Glitherow, in Lancashire. 
In 35 Edward I. he recovered 200/1 from 
three brothers who attacked him at that 
.place, and beat him till they left him for 
dead. 

He was a derk in the Ghanceiy \mder 
Edward 1. and Edward II., and in the 
fourth year of the reign of the latter was 
appointed one of the three justices of assize 
for Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. During the 
eighth and ninth years of that reign he was 
the king's cscheator beyond Trent, and 
afterwards became parson of the cnurch 
of Wigan. He took so strong a part in 
behalf of the Earl of Lancaster that Jio not 
only sent his son Adam, and another man- 
at-arms, with four foot soldiers, to his as- 
sistance, but pre^hed at Wigan in his 
favour, and promised absolution to those 
who aided him. The punishment he suf- 
fered for these offences was a fine of 200/. 
He was alive in 7 Edward HI. 

As he was a priest, it must be presumed 
that his son Adam was born before he took 
orders. (A66, Joined. 300 ; A6l^, Hot (kig, 
i. 217-226; Pari Writs, ii. p. ii. 680.) 

CLIPF, IIenby be. There were two 
clerks or masters in Chancery of the name 
of Cliff or Clyff in the reign of Edward II., 
who probably were brothers. Henry de 
Cliff accompanied the king abroad in May 
1318 (A". Fesdera, ii. 215), and is first men- 
tioned in connection with the Chancery in 
May 1317, when, during an absence of the 
chancellor, John de Sandale, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Great Seal was left in the bi- 
shop’s house in Southwark, in the charge of 
Master Henry de Cliff. From this time rill 
the year 1324 he was usually one of the 
clerks in Chancery under whose seals the 
*Great Seal was secured during the. occa- 
sional absences of the chancellors. On July 
4, 1325 (being then a canon of York), he 
was raistri to the office of keeper or master 
of the Rolls ; and after the virtual abdica- 
tion of £dw^ II., in the following year, 
be was commanded, on December 17, 1326, 
to add his seol to that of the Bishop of 
Norwich for the custody of the Great ^al, 
and they together transacted the business 
till the imjwintment of John de llotham, 
Bishop of Ely, as chancellor, a few days 
after the accession of Edward III. 

He continued in the office of master of 
the Rolls for the first seven years of this 
reign, during which the Great Seal was fie- 
quently entrusted to his custody, and died < 
abo^t the beginning of Janufury 1334, 
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CXXFF, WiLUAX BE, probably the bio^ 
ther of the foregoing Henry de Cliff, was 
in 3 Edwaxd H. commisaioned to prepare 
certain ships in Yorkshire against the Srats. 
(A1 Fesdera, ii. 109.) Two years after- 
wards he was appointed the king’s steward 
in the forest of Galtres, in the neighbour- 
hood of York. {AJdb. JBot. Ong.\ 180.) 
In 12 Edward II. he was presented with 
the prebend of Kylbrjde, in the church of 
Glasgow, and about the same time became 
one of the clerks of the Chancery, in which 
capacity he was, from 1319 to 1323, with 
others of his fellows, frequently entrusted 
with the Great Seal, in the absence of the 
chancellors, whose duties they accoxdingly 
performed. 

It seems not improbable that he shared 
in the disnace of the Despencers, inasmuch 
as a complaint was made, in the first par- 
liament of the following rei^, by Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, that she had been arrested, 
in 16 Edward II., by the conspiracy ana 
crafty plotting of Iluffh le Deimencer the 
younger, Robert de lialdock ^(afterwards 
cbancellor), and William de Cliff; and in 
the parliament of the second year anotlier 
complaint was made that Hugh le Deapencer 
and he had disseised John de Larcheley of 
his manor. {Hot, Pari ii. 23, 440.) If this 
were so, however, his* offence appears to 
have been overlooked, as he was one of the 
commissioners appointed in 3 Edward III. 
to enquire into the chattels belonging to 
Hugh le Despencer, in his Lincolnshire 
manors. {Ahh, Rot Orig* ii. 24.) 

GLIFFOBD, William be, whose name is 
frequently abbreviated in the Rolls to Cliffy 
was the king’s escheator on this side Trent 
from October 1265 till May 1268. Dug- 
dale introduces him as a baron of the Ex- 
chequer ill 65 Henry III., 1270, about which 
period he was appointed chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and nad a liberate granting him 
a salary of 40/. a year. {Madoa\ ii. 820.) 

CLIFFORD, Roger be, traced his descent 
from Richaid, Duke of Normandy, grand- 
father of William the Conqueror. The 
duke’s grandson became lord of Clifford 
Castle in Herefordshire, and left a son, 
Walter (the father of Fair Rosamond), who 
assumed that surname. Walter’s grandson, 
Roger, married Sibilla, daughter and heir 
of Robert de Ewyas and widow of Lord 
Tregoz, and by her had the subject of the 
present notice, who at his father’s death, 
m 16 Henry HI., 1231, was a minor. He 
attended the king in hb expedition into 
France in 43 Heui^ 111. For a short time 
he joined the rebeHious baroni^ but, return- 
ing to his duty, he gave effective assistance 
to his sovereign, both at the aiege of North- 
ampton and in Wales, and in the derisive 
victory at Evesham in 1265. In the next 
year he was made justice of the forests 
south of the Tren^ the duties of which ho 
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perfoniied till August 1, 1270, wken he and in one of hia gnnti^ dated after 1126;. 
-went to the Holy Land. Dugdale places treasurer^ and in the cmurter of ocmfirma* 
him in the year previous to his retirement tion the long gives himhoth titles. 
at the head of the justices itinerant visiting i. 308, vi. iM, 221.) 

Butland and five other counties, and he In 31 Henry I. he is mentioned as hold-^ 
again held the same positiipi in 8 Edward L, ing pleas in no less than ^hteen counties 
1280. ' w the roll appropriated to fibat yeart and 

His braveiy and experience in military also as being jusaoe of the forest for Hun* 
affaiie obtained for him many important tingdonshire and i^eriff of Warwickshire, 
governments, among which were, at various No presumption, however, can be formed 
times, the custody of the castles of Mart- from this fact that he was diief justiciary, 
Wough, Ludgershall, Gloucester (with the as there is very little doubt that Rogper,, 
sherifialty of that county), and Erdesley in Bishop of Salisbury, was then invested with 
Herefordshire. His last office of trust and the highest dignity in the kmgdom. 
responsibility was justice of North Wales, It appears from that roll that his posses* 
to which he was appointed in 8 Edward 1. ; sions were very large, and extended through 
and his severity m the execution of its no less than fourteen counties; and his^ 
duties is said to have induced David, the exemptions from the Danegeld and other 
son of the Prince of Wales, to break out aiherciaments to which they were liable 
into open hostility. He was attacked by amount to the large sum of 661 16s. Id. 
the Welsh in the castle of Ilawardyn in 10 He built the castle at Kenilworth, and 
Edward I., and taken prisoner ; and in a gave all the lands he held there, except 
skirmish that followed in the next year his those attached to the castle and park, to 
eldest son, Roger junior, was unfortunately endow the priory of Augustin monks which 
slain on November 6, 1282. His own death he founded. 

occurrtffi in 14 Edward L, 1286, when he The male branch of his own faniilv failed 
was succeeded by his gi'ondson Robert, the at the death of his great-grandson, lleniy, 
son of Roger junior. in 1232 ; but from his nephew, Osbert de 

The name of his first wife is not recorded, Clinton, descended a long line, which is- 
hut his second, whom ho married a few now represented in the House of Lorda 
years before his death, was tlie Countess of by the Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Lauretania, who survived him. and Baron Clinton. 

Robert, his grandson, was summoned to CLIVE, Geoboe, of an ancient and 
parliament from 28 Edward L; and his honourable family, deriving their name 
descendantsenjoyed the title till 1626, when from the village of Clive in Shropshire, 
Henry Clillbrd, the then baron, was created was the son of George Clive, who became 
Earl of Cumberland. By the death gf the possessed of Wormbridge in Herefordshire, 
fourth carl in 1043 the earldom became by his marriage with Mary, the daughter of 
extinct. The barony, however, fell to his Martin Husbands, Esq. They had three- 
daughter, and the future succession is re- sons, of whom the eldest, Robert, was the 
markable for the frequency with which it grandfather of the great Lord Clive, whose- 
fell into abeyance. The present Baroness son ossuuied the name of Herbert, and waa 
de Clifford is the heir of the eldest daugh- created Earl of Fowls ; and the third son, 
ter of the previous possessor. Another de- Edward, was the father of Sir Edward 
scendant of the family was created Baron Clive, t!^e subject of the next article. 
Clifibrd of Cbudleijgh in 1672 by Charles II., George was bom about 1666, and became 

a title which is enjoyed at th^resent time, a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1719, though 
^ CLINTON, Geoffrey de. l^ere are two he obtained no eminence in the courts. Ho 
accounts of the origin of Geoffrey de Clin* was appointed cursitor baron of the Ex- 
ton — one that he was of mean 'parentage chequer on November 6, 1736, and filled 
and raised to high office by Henry L ; the the office for four years. He died unmarri^ 
other that he was the grandson of William on December 31, 1739, and was buried in 
de Tankervilla, chamberlain of Normandy, Lincoln’s Inn. 

and Maud, the daughter of William ae CLIVE, Edward, was the nephew of tho 
Arches. last-mentioned George Clive, being the 

How early he became in favour with eldest son of his brother, Edward Clive, of 
King Henry 1. there are no means of Wormbridge in Herefordshire, by Sarah, 
tmcing. He is a witness, with no title daughter of — Key, of the city of Bristol, 
att^ed to his name, to that king’s charter merchant, md was bonx in 1704. He was 
to Westmmter Abbey, granted either in called, to the bar by the society of Lincoln’s 
1121 or n22 ; rad he is also witness to a Inn in 1726, and wasretumed to parliament 
deed of Henry, confirming a grant of in 1741 as member for St. Mxohael’s in 
the Soke m Kmghten Quilde to the church Cornwall, for which he sat till his elevation 
of the Hmy Trinity in Aldgate, London, to the bench, as a baron of the Exchequer, 
wecut^ltetw^ 1121 rad 1128. In 1123 in April 1746. He iwnained in that court 
AC calls himself chamberlain of the iriny • nearly eight years without the honour oS 
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la^hthood, wUch he did not leeeire till . ranitj, and to become a friar of the Friara 
JnQuazj 1753, when he was xemoved into > Minora.’ JfcrwH^ ii. 116.) 

the Common Pleas. He aat there for seven- | He died aWt 1410* (^CaL Inguu, p. m.. 
teen years more, thus extending his judicial ! iii. 336.) 

service to twenty-five years^ at the end of | COBBBHAIC, Henbt ns, is the first 
which he resided in February 1770. The named member of a noble family^ holding 
pension of 1200/. then grant^ to him he,! large possessions in Kent, of which the 
enjoyed for little more than a year, dying i lordship of that name near Kochester was 
at Bath on April 16, 1771. j the princii^. Hasted (iii. 407) mentions 

He married twice. His first wife was ' him as being one of ^ recognitores magnse 
Flizaheth, dau^ter of Richard Symons, ; asaism’ in 1 John, and in 4 John for not 
£sq., of Mynde Park in Herefordshire; and obeying some precept of the kine he was 
his second wa8,Tudith,theyounge8t daughter obliged to pay one nundred marks to re- 
of his cousin the Rev. Benjamin Clive, a cover the roval favour. (ilfbdSar, i. 473.)> 
son of his uncle Robert Clive, of Styche in I In 3 Henry ill. he was appointed one of the 
Shropshire, but he left no issue by either. ; justices itmer<mt into Su^ex, Surrey, Mid- 
The judge’s brother George was the luis- < dleaex, and Kent, and in the tenth year 
band of the eminent actress of that name, < of that reign he was in the commission to 
unrivalled in her particular walk. j collect the quinzime there. (Jiot, Ciaus, 

GLOPTON, Walter de, descended from ! ii. 147.) At his death, the date of which 
a knightly family, established originally at | does not appear, he left three sons — John, 
Newenham, in the parish of Ashdon. in j Reginald, and William— each of whom oc- 
£ssex, but which afterwards removed into j cupied the judicial bench. Henry, the grand- 
Suf folk, was t!ie son of Sir William de Clop- ! son of the first, was summoned to parliament 
ton, a commissioner of array in that county. * by Edward II. The barony, after many 
(^JFeevert 0i)5; N, Faderaj iii. 449.) He changes, is now represented by the Buko 
is named as an advocate in the Year Books of Buckingham. 

in 40 Edward III., 1300, and was one of ! COBBBHAK, JoHir be, was the eldest 
the king’s serjeants from 1 Richard II., I son of the above, and succeeded to his 
1377. (Hot, Park iii. 01, 169.) | father’s manor on his death. In 20 Henry 

On the eve of the parliament in which ! 111. he was constable of Rochester Castle 
Sir Robert Tresilian was impeached he I (CVi/. Mot Pat 18), wd from^^ to 32 
was raised to the office of chief justice of | Ilenry HI. held the office of sheriff oOient, 
the King’s Bench on January 31, 1388, and | with Bertram de Criol. Ho was raised to 
received the order of knighthood. Towards j the bench about 28 Henry III., fines being 
the end of the reign he was called upon to i levied before him from Easter in that yew, 
say what he thought of the answers given ■ 1244, till Michaelmas 1260 {JDvgdale'B Orig. 
by the judges to the questions propounded • 43), during whicli time also writs of assize 
to them in 11 Richard II. by Sir Robert j were frequently directed to him. He mar- 
Tresilian, by whose removal on that account i ried twice. Ilis first wife was a daughter 
he had himself been raised to the chief of Warine Fitz-Benedict, by whom he had 
seat. It must be confess^ that his answer, two sons— John, afterwards noticed; and 
that ^ had he been asked he should have Ilenry, of Roundal, in Shorne, Kent. His 
made the same reply’ i^lhid. 377), looks ; second wife, Joane, daughter of Hugh de 
very like an* evasion, to he justified, perhaps, Nevill, produced to him Reginald, from 
by the consideration of the perilous conse- whom the Cobhams of Sterborqugh Castle, 

S uences which might have resulted from in Surrey, sprung, (/ias/cd, iii. 231, 407.) 
is pronouncing a more decided opinion. GOBBEHAH, Reqivali) be, the second son 

IiJotwithstandiug this submission to the ■, of the above-mentioned Heni^, was in 32 
pliant parliament of Richard II., the chief i Henry III., 1248, one of the justices itine- 
{ustice, although all the acts of that assem- ! rant into Essex and Surrey, and in the 
lly were rep^ed two years afterwards, * next year into Kent, Middlesex, Hamp- 
escaped the censure of Henry IV. ; for he shire, and Wiltshire. In 33 Henry III. ho 
was m the first parliament or that usurper was appointed sherift* of Ken^ and con- 
appointed to investigate the case of Juoge | tinned to hold that office during the re- 
Kickhill, whose visit to the Duke of Glou- | mainder of his life, which texxninated ob 
cester while in prison at Calais was made I December 14, 1257. Some^ after, 
the subject of enquiiyr,^ and no doubt felt a j Maria, his widov^ had permisdon to pay 
real pleasure in receivuig the king’s com- ! the debts be owed to the crown by mstal- 
manos to acquit him of all criminality ments. (JExcerjyt, e Mot, Fin, iL 268i 828.)^ 
therein. (Jlnd. 416, 430, 482.) In No- While he held the sherifialty he was ap- 
vember 1400 he vacated his seat in the pointed governor of Dover Castle and. 
King’s Bench ; and it is stated that * by the warden ox the Cinque Ports. {Baranagey 
piety, mildness, and commendable exai^le ii. 66.) 

of Dr, Robert Coleman, chancellor of Ox- GOBBSHAX, William be, the third 
ford,he was induced to contemn all worldly son of the above Henry de Cobbeham^ 
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f nhezited tlie manor of East Shelve, or j 
Shelve Cobham, in Lenham, in Kent. En- 
trusted, as well as his two brothers, John 
and Reginald, with judicial duties, ne was 
in three successive years, 80, 40, and 41 
Henry III., 1386-7, employed as a justice 
itinerant int» a variety of counties. . Hasted 
dates his death in l4 Edward II., 1820; 
but it seems scarcely possible that this 
WAS the same person. (HaUed. iiL 407, 
V. 436, 626.) 

COBBEHAX, John BE, the grandson of 
the above Henry de Cobbebam, and eldest 
tion of the above John de Cobbebam, was 
made constable of Rochester Castle so 
early in life that be was called the voung 
constable, and was entrusted witfi the 
eberittaltv of Kent for four years from 44 
Henry III. His seat was at Monkton in 
the Isle of Tbanet In 62 Henry IiL, 
1268, he acted as a justice itinerant for 
Surrey and Kent, and was advanced to the 
bench at Westminster in February 1270, 
64 Henry III., but in which court is un- 
certain, as the mode of designating them 
was then* scarcely fixed. In 4 Edward I. 
he was certainly constituted a baron of the 
Exchequer, the mandate for which is dati^d 
Juno 0, 1276, with a salary of forty marks 
per annum, and there are several records 
showing that he continued in that oiKce 
durinf^ the remainder of his life. Ryan 
entry in the Year Book of Hilary, 28 Ed- 
wara I., 1300, it appears that he was autho- 
rised to stay at homo at his pleasure, and 
to come to the Exclicquer and remain there 
when he would. This licence was no doubt 
panted to him in consequence of bodily 
jnfirniity, as he died in the same year. 
(CVi/. Inqnis. p. in. i. 166.1 

He was .twice morriea. His first wife 
was Joane, daughter and heir of Sir Robert : 
de Septvnns, by whom he left two sons — | 
Henry and Reginald. His second wife was ; 
named Methanio. (ITastedf iii. 408.) i 

COCKBVBN, Alexander James Ed- | 
MUND, the present lord chief justice of the | 
Court of Queen’s Bench, is the son of Alex- 
ander Cockbum, Esj., formerly envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Columbia, by the daughter of theYiscomte 
de Vignier of St. Domingo, and the grand- 
son of Sir James Cockbum, the seventh 
baronet, of Nova Scotia, created in 1627 ; 
whose next brothers, Admiral Sir George, ! 
and the Very Rev. Sir William, dean of 1 
York, the eighth and ninth baronets, died j 
without male issue. 

He became a member of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1822, and in his second year 
gained prizes for the best exercises in En- 
glish and Latin, and afterwards for the 
English essays He graduated as B.C.L. in ! 
18^, and was elected fellow of his college. : 
He was called to the bar by the Middle ' 
O^emple on February 6, 1820. Joming the 
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Western Oheuit, and attending the Devon* 
shire sessions, he quickly established for 
himself a con^erable business. Soon after 
the Reform 1^11 was passed, he and and Mr. 
Rowe commenced the publication of re- 
ports of dedaions which arose out of that 
meaBure.'and the volume in which they 
were collected is of great and suhstantim 
{merit He was consequently engaged in 
I several contests before mection committees, 

I in which he showed so much ability that in 
18.'i4 he was placed on the Municipal Cor- 
1 poratiou Commission. His parliamentary 
I employments and the more regular business 
I of the courts became of BU<m magnitude 
I that he felt warranted in 1841 in obtaining 
I the precedence of a silk gown. * Of his 
powere of advocacy,’ one of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries and professional 
competitors says, ^it is impossible to speak 
too highly. He was not perhaps so well 
I iitted mr the daily work of the profession, 
because he was always indisposed to bend 
his mind to it. But when any great occa- 
sion called for extraordinary exertion, he 
excelled all the eloquent advocates who 
were amongst my contemporaries. Al- 
though he soared to a liigli pitch, he never 
lost himself in the clouds, and he dealt with 
the iactsof the case in a pruclictil and at the 
same time in a masterly manner.’ The same 
discriminating critic used to say to him in 
allusion to his powers, ^ You fly better than 
you walk.’ 

In the year of his obtaining rank he ably 
defended "his uncle, and assisted in over- 
turning the attempt to deprive him of the 
deanery of York. Among other cases in 
which he distinguished himself ns a leader 
was his eloquent and impressive defence in 
1843 of M*Naughten, who had shot Mr. 
Drummond, in which he satisfied the jury 
that his client was not a responsible being. 
In the meantime he had been appointed 
recorder of Southampton, and in 1847 was 
elected member for that borough, which he 
continued to represent till he was elevated 
to the bench. His speeches in Parliament 
were less professional than those for which 
the members of the bar are generally noted, 
and he was of great assistance in supporting 
the liberal party, with whom he acted. 

In July 1860 he was made solicitor- 
general and knighted, and in the following 
March he became attomey-genexal. He held 
this office till November 1^, with the ex- 
ception of ten months between February 27 
and December 28, 1862, during which the 
Earl of Derby conducted the government. 
His next promotion was that of recorder of 
Bristol in 1864, and on November 21, 1860, 
he was constituted chief justice of the 
Common Pleas. He preside in that court 
for nearly three years, during which, hia 
uncle the dean of York dying, he succeeded 
tathe baronetcy in 1868. On the elevation 
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of l^rd Campbell to the office of loid 
chancellor, Sir Alexander was raised to his 

J resent position of lord chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench on June 24^ IS59. 

The restriction^ under which I placed 
myself of not g;iving an opinion of mv own 
on the judicial ments of the existing iiiem- 
bers of the bench ought not to prevent me 
from recording the estimation in which they 
are^ regarded by their eminent contempo- 
raries. ^ It is but justice therefore to quote 
a portion of the eloquent eulogy of Mr. 
Seijeant (afterwards Mr. Justice) Shee, in 
proposing the health of the chief justice, 
when presiding as chairman of the anniver- 
sary festival of the United Law Clerks’ 
Society in 1863. After a few words intro- 
ducing his name, he proceeded thus : ^ He is 
the successor in, ir not the highest, the 
second post in the law of England— of men 
than whom, as great magistrates, in no 
country of the world will men be found their 

equals, or at least their superiors 

To say of him that he surpasses in the great 
and highest quality of a chief justice — ^the 
high legal attainments of some of his pre- 
decessors — ^would be flattery, of whicn I 
will not be guilty ; but this 1 will venture 
to say, that he possesses qualities which 
have endeared him to us all, in which none 
of them have surpassed him. . . . 'NVe like 
him because we know that his distinction 
was achieved by no back-stairs influence, 
by no political intrigue, by no political sub- 
servience. Wo like him necause we know 
that be did not arrive at the high position 
which he now occupies without having first 
obtained, solely by his own endowments 
and superior talents, the highest position at 

the bar AVe like him because we 

know that not merely the honour of the 
profession, hut the honour and character of 
every man who comes before him, are safe 
in his hands. Wo like and admire him be- 
cause wo observe every day that the com- 
mand which he possesses of all the treasures 
and all the beauties of our noble language 
enables him, whenever there is occasion for 
it, to refute whatever fallacies and sopliis- 
tries are put forward before him at the bar, 
and to vindicate at the close of every cause 
the innocence that belongs to those that are 
tried. But most of all we like him, we re- 
spect him, we love him, for this, localise, 
whenever he has occasion to reprove or to 
rebuke— and no man in his position can be 
without having some occasion to reprove 
and to rebuke — ^he takes care always to 
temper authority with gentleness, and to 
rebuke without giving pain.’ 

OOKATKE, John, was the second son of 
John Ookayne, of Ashhoum in Derbyshire, 
M.P. for that county in several parliaments 
of Edward IIL, by his wife Cecilia Vernon. 
His name is mentioned as an advocate in 
the Reports of the time of Richard II., 
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collected hy Ridiard Bellawe; and from 
18 to 22 Richard II. he was racorder of 
London. In addition to the oflioe of chief 
baron of the Exchequer, to which he was 
raised on November l5, 1400, 2 Henry IV., 
a puisne judgeship in the Common Pleas 
was granted to him on Junei7, 1406, and 
he performed the duties of both offices 
during the remaining seven years of the 
reign. 

On the accession of Henry V. his two 
offices were again divided, and a new pa- 
tent was granted to him as a judge of the 
Common Pleas only. This was renewed 
hy Henry VI.j and he continued to per- 
form his judicial functions during the first 
seven years of that tei^. Having then sat 
on the bench nearly thirty years, he retired 
to private life, and died about nine years 
afterwards, in 1438. (Cal, Inquts, p. in. iv. 
182.) He was buried in Asbboum Church. 
(Dugdaya Orig, 100.) 

By his wife Edith, sister of Lord Grey 
de Rutliyn, he had four sons and two 
daughters. A descendant from his elder 
brotlier Edmund, in 1642, was created Vis- 
count Cullen, a title which became extinct 
in 1810. (Lodge' » Irish Peerage^ iv. 323.) 

COKE, William, was bom at Chesterton 
in Cambridgeshire, and was educated at the 
university of Cambridge. From Barnard’s 
Inn bo removed to Gray’s Inn in 1628, and 
was called to the bar in 1630. He became 
reader there in Lent 1644, and again in 
autumn 1546. ^ On February 3, 1547, he 
was called serjeant, and was presented by 
Gray’s Inn with eight pounds in gold on 
the occasion, nomine regatdi. On (October 
22, 1660, he was mode one of the king’s 
seijeants, and on November 16, 1662, ho 
was iioininnted a judge of the Common 
I’leas. lie had previously been appointed 
steward of no less than four houses in his 
university, and in January 1640 had been 
elected recorder of Cambridge. (Cooper' e 
Ath, Cantab, i. 114.) 

The story told by Machyn (Diary, 20, 
38), that ho was, on July 27, 1663, sent to 
the Tower for signing King Edward’s will 
settling the crown on Lady .Tane Grey, is 
evidently a mistake, as Coke’s name does 
not appear among the signatures to that 
document; and as his death occurred on 
the 24th of the following month, it is clear 
that Machvn mistook th^ name of (Sir 
Thomas) AVroth for Coke. 

On Coke’s monumental brass at Milton 
both he and his wife Alice, together with 
two sons and three daughters, are repre- 
sented— he in his judicial robes, and tiiev 
in the costume of the period. Above bfs 
head is a label, the inscription on which — 

‘ Plebs sine lege mit ’ — ^was the motto on 
the rings of the seijeants who were called 
in the same term in which he was raised to 
the bench. (Boutell, 46 ; Dyer, 71.) 
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OOO, Edwabo. The anceston of Sir 
EdwMd C!oke are traced ae far ^ m the 
-twelfth centmnr, Henry Coke, of Dodding- 
tbn in Norfolk, hearing anna and h^ng 
inontioned in a deed dated 8 Jobn. (-H/w- 
iid, ii. 479.) In direct descent came Ro- 
bert Coke, Sir Edward’s father, of Mileham 
in the same county, who was a lawyer and 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He married 
"VVinifred, daughter end coheiress of Wil- 
liam Knightley, of Morgrave Knightley in 
Norfolk, and dying at his chambers in Lin- 
4 'oln’s Inn on November 16, 1661, he was 
buried in St. Andrew’s Church, Ilolbom. | 
There Sir Edward erected a monument to , 
his memor}', as he did also in the church of 
Tittloshall to that of his mother, who, after 
marr}'ing Robert Bosanne and having by 
liim a son named John, died in January 
1669. 

Edward Coke, who was the only son out j 
'of eight children, was bom at Mileham on 
February 1, 1661-2; so that be was ten 
years old when his father died, and near 
eighteen at the decease of his mother. He 
xoceivedTthe rudiments of his education at 
the grammar school at Norwich, and was 
thence removed in September 1667 to Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he remained 
three years and a half. On the 21st of Ja- 
nuary 1671 he was admitted a student of 
Clifford 8 Inn, and was in the following 
year, on April 24, entered of the Inner 
Temple. On April 20, 1678, he was called 
to the bar ; and in the very next term he 
held his first brief in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and was successful in defending Mr. 
Benny, a clergyman of his native county, 
in an action brought against him by Lord 
Cromwell for wamialum magnatum, (4 He- 
po?iSf 14.) His reputation for learning was 
already so great that within a year after his 
call tlio benchers of his house selected him 
as reader at Lyon’s Inn — an honour usually 
conferred on an older barrister — ^where Ins 
lectures fully confirmed the character he 
had acquired. 


Suffolk, a descendant of Judge Paston. At 
this time his name was pronounced Cooke, 
and is so spelled in the registry of his mar- 
riage, (US also in a special commission ten 
yeavs later, wh^n solicitor-general. His 
acquisition of n fortune of 30,000/. with 
his wife, in addition to his paternal inheri- 
tance, did not diminish his industry; for 
from this date he seems to have been en- 
gaged in almost every prominent case no- 
ticed by the different reporters. About 
1686 he was chosen recorder of Coventry ; 
in the next year the same ofiice was given 
to him by the citizens of Norwich ; and in 
JanuaiT 1601-2 the corporation of London 
called him to the distinguished post of re- 
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colder of tiie metropolis. The latter office 
he retained for six months only, resigning 
it on being selected by Lord Burleigh as 
solicitor-general on June 16, 1692. On 
his being nominated autumn reader of the 
Inner Temple in 1692, he conmosed seven 
lectures on the Statute of UWs, five of 
which he delivered to 160 au^tois in 
August, when, on the appearance of the 
plague, he was compelled to withdraw 
from London. In his progress to his seat 
at Huntingfield, he says that * nine of 
benchers, forty of the bar, and other fellows 
of the Inner Temple,’ accompanied him as 
far as Romford. In 1606 he was elected 
treasurer of his inn. 

Hitherto he hod confined himself to his 
legal avocations : he was now to enter on 
his political career. Before the parliament 
of 1693 was assembled, and even before 
Coke had been elected a member of it, the 
queen snd council, on January 28, named 
him as the speaker. On the 6th of Fe- 
bruar}’^ he was returned ns representative of 
his native county, ^nullo contradicente ; ’ 
and he proudly adds that it was a free 
election, ^sine ambitu, seu aliqua requisi- 
tione, ex parte mea.’ On the meeting of 
the house he was elected ^caker, as bad 
bc^en previously arranged. The parliament 
Instetl only seven weeks, and his speeches 
in it have the same ponderous verbosity for 
which they were ever remarkable, and too 
much of sycophantic subserviency, ill ac- 
cording with the boldness of his later years. 
But he was then a seeker after advance- 
ment, and he felt he had a mistress with 
whose power no one dared to trifle. Ex- 
actly one year after his speakership termi- 
: nated, on April 10, 1604, nc became attor- 
j ney-general. 

j Coke had lived happily with his first 
I wife for sixteen years, when he lost her on 
I June 27, 1698. Within five months after 
I this event he entered into another matri- 
monial speculation, which began inauspi- 
ciously, and was fatal to his future peace. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, relict of Sir 
William Hatton, and daughter of Thomas 
Cecil, who had just succeeded his father as 
' Lord Burleigh, and the marriage took place 
at her house in Holbom on November 6, 
1598, without either bans or licence, but 
is recorded in the register of that parish 
vrithout remark. Even his friend Arch- 
bishop Whitgift could not overlook this 
irregularity, and it was only by a humble 
submission, and the extraordinaiy plea of 
ignorance of the law, that Coke and the 
parties concerned escaped excommunica- 
tion. The powerful connections and the 
large fortune of the lady had also attracted 
Bacon, who had previously become a suitor 
for her hand, and the success of his great 
rival did not tend to dimini^ the hostile 
feelings between the parties. 
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Coke ^ntiaaed attorney-general during 
the remainder of EUzabetn’s reign, no va- 
cancy having occurred in the chief seats of 
the common law courts during the nine | 
years that it lasted* The only important 
.state trial which is reported in the interval i 
was that of the Earls of Essex and South- 
ampton in February 1001. Here he gave 
the first STOcimen of that objurgatory and 
ooarse st^e which makes his oratoiy so 
painfully remembered. He designates the 
prisoners as <a Catiline, popish, dissolute, 
and desperate company ; ’ he calls the Earl 
of Essex * treason-bird,* and uses these 
harsh and indecent expressions : — * Biitiiow, 
in God*s judfpnent, he of his earldom shall 
he Robert the last, that of the kingdom 
thought to be Robert the first.’ (Jardines 
Crim, T^riala, i. 318-320.) His arrogance 
and ill-temper were displayed in 1(K)1, 
when Bacon, in the Court of Exchequer, 
made some motion which Coke thought 
trenched upon his duties. Bacon was not 
backward m reply, and after many dis- 
graceful words on both sides, the scene 
ended by Coke’s threatening to ‘ clap a cap, 
vtlcgatnm ’ on his back. 

On the commencement of the new reign, 
Coke, who had cordially co-operated in the 
arrangements for the peaceable accc.'^sion of 
James, was not only confirmed in his oilice, 
but received the henour of knighthood. 
Ho soon had ample opportunity of exhi- 
biting his zeal in the prosecution of state 
offenders. On Sir Walter Raleigh’s trial 
his heartless and unmanly behaviour forms 
an appropriate introduction to the shameful 
mode in which the proceediiig.s were con- 
ducted, and the disgraceful verdict given 
by the jury; and his fulsome adulation of 
the king's wisdom and innocence an 
awkward illustration in the absurd farce 
which the monarch caused to he performed 
at the intended execution of the lords iin- 
•plicated in the same tn^ason, ami in the 
cruel tragedy which, thirteen years after, 
lie perpetrated in Raleigh’s death on that 
condemnation. To Raleigh, a prisoner on 
trial for his life, he brutally says, ^ Thou 
art a monster ; thou hast an English face, 
but a Spanish heart;’ ^Thou viper, fori 
thou thee, thou traitor!’ ^Thou ari thyself 
a spider of hell ! ’ ' Oh, damnable atheist ! ’ 
&c. Even Chief Justice Popham felt it 
necessary to apologise : ‘ Sir Walter,’ said 
he, ^Mr. Attorney speaks out of the zeal 
of his duty for the service of the king, and 
you for your life; be patient on both 
sides.’ And Secretary Cecil endeavoured | 
to soften him: ^Be not so impatient, good 
Mr. Attorney, give him leave to speak.’ 
On which Coke angrily exclaimed, ^ 1 am 
the king’s sworn servant, and must speak ; 
if 1 may not be patiently heard, you dis- 
courage the king^s counsel^ and encourage | 
iraitors;’ and sat down in a chafe. A : 
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more dufgusting scene had never been wit- 
nessed in court 

During the trials of the conspirators in 
the gunpowder plot, Coke repeated his 
gross flattery of the king, and his cruel 
mnguage to uie prisoners. Soon after their 
termination he was elevated to the bench 
as chief justice of the Common Pleas, on 
June 30, 1606. 

On ascending the judicial seat he dis- 
carded all appearance of subserviency, and 
boldly assert^ the independence of the 
jud)^. He did not hesitate to oppose James 
in his attempts to extend iiis prerogative ; 
and in the very next year aftor^his appoint- 
ment he told the kiug^ in the case oi pro- 
hibitions, that his majesty had not power 
to adjudge any case, either criminal or be- 
tween party and party, but that it ought 
to be detennined in some court of justice ; 
and upon the king’s saying that lie thought 
the law was founded on reason, and that 
he and others had reason as well as tho 
judges, Coke imswered that Hnio it was 
that God had endowed his majesty with 
excellent science and great endowments of 
nature, but liis majesty was not learned in 
the laws of the realm of Jilnglimd ; ’ with 
which the king was greatly oflended. In 
another case, in 1608, when ho and tho 
other judges were summoned before tho 
council to account for a judgment they had 
given, lie said to the lords, ^ We do hope 
that whcre[ns] the judge.s of this realm 
have been more often called before your 
lordships than in former times they have 
been, which is much observed, and gives 
much emboldening to the vulgar, that after 
this (lay we shall not be so often, upon such 
complaiiit.s, your lordships being truly in- 
formed of our proceeding.'*, hereafler called 
before you.’ In 1610 he gave an opinion 
in oppasition to the council, that the king 
could not, by his proclamation, create any 
offence which was not an oilcnce before. 
In the next year ho and the other judges 
of the Common Pleas discharged Sir Wil- 
liam Chancey, brought before them by 
Habeas Corpus, who had been imprisoned 
by warrant from the High Commission in 
Causes Ecclesiastical, and afterwards justi- 
! fied their decision before tho countdl. When 
I a new commi.ssion was issued, in which he 
was named, he refused to sit upon it. (12 
ReporU, 51, 61, 74, 82, 84, 88.) 

llis old enemy, Bacon, dia not fall to 
take advantage of Coke’s resistance. On 
the death of Sir Thomas Fleming, ho re- 
commended the king to remove Coke from 
the Common Plena to the King’s Bench ; 
and, among others, he gave the follow- 
ing reasons for this measure : — ^ It will 
strengthen the king’s causes amongst the 
judges, for my Lord Coke will think himself 
near a privy counsellor’s place, and there- 
upon turn obsequious.’ ‘The remove of 
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my Lcard Coke to a place of leas profit . ^ 
‘Will be tboaght abroad a kind of discipline 
to him for opposing himself in the kind’s 
causeSi the example whereof will contain 
others in more awe/ (Itacon*s Works 
[MonU/^], Tii. 340.) His craft succeeded ; 
Coke was promoted to the office of chief 
lustice of the King’s Bench on October 25, 
*1613, and was sworn of the privy council 
on Novemher 4. Ho receiv^ a sincerer 
and moro welcome compliment in the fol- 
lowing .Tune, by his unanimous and un- 
sought election as steward of the University 
of Cambridge. At the beginning of the 
r<ugn he had obtained for the university 
the privilege of sending two membois to 
parliament. {Sewards Anecdotes^ iii. 306.) 

Coke was not more ^obsequious’ in his 
new office than he had been in his old. 
Some portion of his uncomplying conduct 
may perhaps be attributable to his being 
brought frequently into collision with 
Bacon, now attorney-general, whom he 
despised, and whom he could not but con- 
sider as a watchful spy on his conduct, 
and a delighted talebearer of his supposed 
lapses. In Bacon’s lettem to the king his 
offences are carefully reported. The in- 
famous case of Peacuam was the first of 
these. ^ The kin^ having desired to have 
the private opinion of the judges whether 
Peacnam could be convicted of treason, 
Bacon undertook to procure it. Coke, 
however, told him ^ that this auricular 
talcing of opinions, single and apart, was 
new and dangerous;’ but on being pressed 
that the other judges had given theirs, he 
consented ; and, to Bacon's disappointment, 
it WAS in writing, and was a})parently 
against the prosecution. (Johnsms Lifc^ 
i. 246.) Notwithstanding the infinite pains 
he took in regard to the murderers of Sir 
Thomas Ovorbury, he ofiended also on those 
trials by some mysterious and indiscreet 
expressions ho used in the course of them. 
In their progi'ess he not only repeated his 
flattery of the king, but resumed tbe coarse 
invectives in which ho had formerly in- 
<lulged, degrading the seat of justice by 
telling Mrs. Turner before the verdict was j 
given that ‘she had the seven deadly sins — j 
viz., a whore, a bawd, a sorcerer, a 'witch, a ' 
papist, a felon, and a murderer.’ Guilt}*’ j 
as the parties undoubtedly were, Coke j 
conducted tbe trials most unfairly, and the 
daily letters that ‘passed between James 
and him on the subject of them are in 
strong contrast with his former protest 
gainst pving auricular opinions. (Great 
Case of Potsonmff, 360-420.) 

But the immediate causes that appeared 
to determine the court to remove him were 
his independent refusal to submit to its 
interference in the case of Commendams, 
and his more doubtful denial of the power 
of the Court of Chancer\ . In the first case, 
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the legality of Commendams bavin^r heep 
incidentally disputed by a counsel in bi» 
argument in a private cause, the king’s 
pleasure was signified to the judges that 
they should not go on with the case till 
they had first consulted his majes^. But 
the judges thought it their duty, this bmog 
only a dispute between party and parly, to 
proceed notwithstanding the king’s man- 
date : and all the twelve signed a letter to 
the king, stating their reasons and justify- 
ing their conduct. They were immediately 
summoned before the council, and, being 
reprimanded by the king, they all fell down 
on their knees, and acknowled^ their 
error, except Coke, who defended the letter; 
and upon further interrogation, whether 
they would stay their proceeding on a 
future command, Coke said, ‘When the 
case should be, be would do that which 
should be fit for a fudge to do.’ (Bacon’s 
Works, vii. 307-338.) 

In the other case, Coke had not only 
resisted the power of the Court of Chan- 
cery to touen any cause which had been 
decided in the courts of common law, but 
had encouraged indictments being pre- 
sented Against all who had been concerned 
in a case where relief in equity hod been? 
applied for, including the counsel and so- 
licitor to the parties, and even the master 
in Chancery to whom it had been referred. 
The question was taken up by the king, 
whoso decision, confirming tbe Court of 
Chancery in all the powers which it. 
claimed, is acted on to this day. 

On both of these occasions Bacon’s hand 
is visible. In the ca.se of the Commendams 
ho enlarges, in his letter to the king, on 
Coke’s contempt; and in the Chancery 
question he dwells on the time chosen for 
pressing the indictments, ‘that whidi all 
men condemn— the supposed last day of 
my lord chancellor’s life,’ as if that was in 
the power of the chief justice to select. ^ 
The result of all this ‘ turbulent carriage,’ 
as the king called it, was, tbat'on June 30, 
1616, he was sequestered from the council 
table, and ordered to ‘ forbear to ride the 
summer circuit.’ This was soon followed 
by his removal from office, his discharge 
from which, on Novemher 15, he is stated 
by one contemporary letter- writer to have 
‘ received with dejection and tears,’ while 
another describes him as bearing ‘ his mis- 
fortunes well,’ and as retiring ‘ with general 
applause.’ 

On Coke’s receiving a hint that his com- 
pliance with a private job of Buckingham's- 
would prevent his dismissal, he refused the 
temptation, saving, ‘A judge must not pay 
a bribe or take a bribe.’ His successor,. 
Sir Henry Montagu, sent him an ofier to 
purchase the collar of SS ; but Coke an- 
swered that ‘he would not part with i^ 
but leave it to his posterity, that they 
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might (me day know that they had a diief 
Justice to their ancestor/ 

Bacon, while tins was in agitation, had 
^6 meanness to address a letter to Coke, 
in which, with an ungenerous and mail- 
doria pen, he describes the character of the 
(diief lusdce.^ WhateTer truth there is in 
this delineation, who must not wish it 
painted by another hand, and at another 
time? 

An epigram, by Ben Jonson (Gfifardf 
viii. 430), written about the same dme^ is 
a better proof of the estimation in which 
Coke was then held by his contemporaries 
as a lawyer and a judge, and affords some 
eyidence that players were not inimical to 
him, nor he to them. And Milton ( Works, 
ii. 218), years after, thus speaks of him, in 
a sonnet addressed to his grandson, Cyrioc 
Skinner : — 

Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 

Of British Tliemis, with no mean applause. 

Pronounc’d and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench. 

Coke, at the time of his dismissal, was 
commanded to e.\puDge and retract * such 
novelties and errors and offensive conceits 
as were dispersed in Ins Reports.” * But 
he showed that there were no more errors 
in his COO ca^es than in a few cases of 
Plowden, and delivei’ed in a paper explain- 
ing other points. This frivolous enquiry, 
however, soon ceased, andj though he was 
not replaced in his judicial seat, he was 
received into a certain degree of favour. 
Bacon also, who had become, lord keeper, 
was sharply rebuked by the king on Coxe’s 
account, and was nearly losing the friend- 
ship of Buckingham for opposing the mar- 
riage of Coke’s daughter by Lady Hatton 
wim the earl’s brother. Sir Johu Villiers, 
afterwards Lord Purbeck. This marriage 
Coke had evidently negotiated for the pur- 
ose of securing the interest of Bucking- 
am, and thus furthering his return to 
court. Ill this he was partially successful, 
being restored to the council tablo in 
September 1617, and appointed, on July 
21, 1018, one of the commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high treasurer. 
(PeU Records, 211.) During three years 
he was employed in various commissions, 
and his assistance was required in the Star 
Chamber in all cases of difficulty ; hut he 
received no substantial proof of the renewal 
of the royal confidence. 

He had not been in parliament since 
1503, the office of attorney-general dis- 
qualifying him from sitting in the House 
of Commons in 1697, 1601, and 1604, and 
during the short parliament of 1614 he was 
chief Justice. But when James summoned 
that of 1621 Coke was again eligible, and 
was iiccordingly returned for the borough 
of Ludeeard in ComwalL His parliament- 
ary career may be truly said to have then j 
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commenced, his mouth being no longar 
stopped by the silence imposed upon mm 
by his former office of speaker. He at 
once distinguished^ himself by taking a 
prominent port against monopoues, patents, 
and other grievances, and was one of the 
principal movers against Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson. In the impeachment of his old 
enemy Bacon, he did not, though one of 
the managers, actively interfere, nor in the 
other trials which then took place ; but on 
the adjournment in June he is said to have 
stood up ^with tears in his eyes,’ and to 
have ^recited the collect for the king and 
his issue, adding only to it, and defend 
them from their cruel enemies.” ’ When 
the house met again in November it im- 
mediately proceeded on the Spanish match 
and the supply for the palatinate, and Coke 
was mode cnairman of a committee to con- 
sider these and other subjects. A remon- 
stranco and petition to the king being 
resolved on, Coke spoke strongly in their 
support, lie made a bold stand also for 
the privileges of the house, and the pro- 
testation, which was then carried, so 
oiiended the king that with his own hand 
he tore it out of the journals. The par- 
liament was again adjourned on December 
18, and on Jdnuaiy 0, 1621-2, was dis- 
solved by a proclamation enlarging on the 
^ cunning divemions ’ of ^ some ill-tempered 
spirits who sowed tares among the com.’ 
In tlio interim between the adjournment 
and the dissolution several of these ^ill- 
tempered spirits* were visited with the 
vengeance of the court. Coke had made 
himself a special mark for the royal indig- 
nation. The council debated on the means 
of excluding him from the general pardon 
at the end of the year ; ho was sent to the 
Tower on December 27 ; his papers were 
seked, and prosecutions were commenced 
against him on trumped-up and frivolous 
charges. His incarceration lasted seven 
niontlis, at first without intercourse with 
his family or friends, and even when he 
obtained his discharge in August 1622, the 
king said 'ho was the fittest instrument 
for a tyrant that ever was in the realm of 
England,’ and ordered him to confine him- 
self to his mansion at Stoke Pogis. Yonge, 
in his Diary (p. 62), records that ^ the mat 
cause concerning the Lord Coke, for 50,000/., 
followed in the king’s behalf in the Court 
of Wards, is adjudged for my Lord Coke 
by the three chief judges and Justice 
Doderidge.* 

In tlie new parliament which neces- 
sity compelled James to call in February 
1623-4 Coke took his seat as member for 
Coventry. The questions on which he 
seemed mostly to interest himself were the 
Spanish match, the means of recovering 
the palatinate, and the impeachment of the 
Earl of Middlesex, on each of which he 

N 
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the i conferences ^th the House 
of Lords. The session closed on May 29, 
nd ytft|y James died on the 27th ox the 
ibllowing Marchi . ^ , 

, 1b the first parliament of Charles^ Coke, 
who was chosen W his native county, at 
first dissuaded the house from Knowing the 
committee for grievances, advising a peti- 
tion for the king's answer to the former 
application; but afterwards he opposed 
the grant of a supply without a re was of 
grievances. This demand, and an evident 
preparation to bring chiles against the 
buae of Buckingham, led to a hasty dis- 
solution on August 12, 1626, and to an 
endeavour to prevent the most unruly mem- 
bers from sitting in the next parliament, 
wUch Charles was necessitated to call in the 
month of February following, by nomina- 
ting them sheriffs of the counties in which 
they resided. Coke was made sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, but was elected member 
for Norfolk ; and, notwithstanding a message 
from the king, no new writ was issued, 
though, in consequence of the parliament 
being dissolved ^fore his shenffalty ex- 
pired, he did not take his seat. Two years 
elapsed before the third parliament was 
called, when Coke was returned for two 
counties, Buckingham and Suffolk, choosing 
the former because he resided theK. It met 
on March 17, 1628, and in the first session, 
which ended on June 26, and was the last 
in which he took any part in public affairs, 
he advocated the liberty of the subject with 
on energy that was surprising in a man who 
, had attained the age of seventy-eight. He 
suggested, and succeeded in carrying; the 
famous Fetition of Bight, in the conferences 
with the Lords being one of the principal 
managers) and overcoming, by his argu- 
ments and perseverance, lul the objections 
and impediments raised against it. In the 
violent proceedings of the second session of 
this pariiament he took no part ; but, re- 
tiring to his seat at Stoke Fogu, he occupied 
the five remaining years of his life in pub- 
lishing that celebrated work on which his 
fame is permanent established — ^ The 
First Institute, or Commentary on Little- 


for the press the 
le Institutes, treat- 


ton,*— and in ^ ^ 
three other volumes ol 
ing respectively on Magna Charta, on Cri- 
mual Law, and on the Jurisdiction of the 
Courts. TheK, with his will and fifty-one 
other manuscripts, were seized while he was 
on his death-bed, by on order of the privy 
council, made by the peremptory direction 
of King Charles nearly three years before 
(Cal, Papers [1629], 490), under the 
pretence of searching for seditious papers, 
and were not published till seven yean 
afterwards, when, by a vote of parliament, 
they were delivered up to his son. Four 
years before his decease, one Nicholas 
Jeoffes was indicted and fined in the King’s 


Behcb :tot wxitiw a petition whecoiii^lie 
said that Lord Cliief Justice Coke was* a 
traitor. (SkOe TriaU, iii» 1375.) 

He died on September 8, 1688, being 
then nearly eigbly-two yean of aM, and 
was buried in me church of Tittleenail, in 
Norfolk, in which a marble monument, 
bearing bis effigy at full length, is erected 
to his memoiy. 

Besides the four books of Institutes, be 
publi^ed eleven volumes of Beport^ to 
which two other volumes were added many 
years after his death, but not finished or 
prepared by him for publication. The first 
part came out in loOO, when he was in 
the height of his professional fame, and 
attorney-general to Queen Elizabeth.^ The 
others followed in quick succession till the 
eleventh, published in 1615, about a y^ 
before he was derived of his office of chief 
justice of the King's Bench by James — an 
example of perseverance and indefatigable 
industry which no one occupied as he was 
with judicial and political duties, and 
harassed by domestic broils, could have 
exhibited, had not a cold-blooded tempera- 
ment made him indifferent to the one, and 
a habit of early rising enabled him to over- 
come the other. They are distinguished in 
Westminster Hall by the name of ^The 
Reports,’ and his jealous enemy, .Bacon, 
is obliged to say of them, ^ Had it not been 
for Sir Edward Coke’s reports ... the law 
by this time had been almost like a ship 
without ballast, for that the cases of 
modem experience are fied from those that 
are adjudged and ruled in former time.’ 
For some law tracts, also, of minor impor- 
tance, but of great learning, the profession 
was indebted to him. They were not pub- 
lished till after his death, and are now, 
from the alterations in practice, become 
obsolete. 

The early portion of Coke’s life was not 
distinguished from that of any other ad- 
vocate, except by his deeper studies and a 
more extensive and successfiU practice. The 
reputation he attained for legal knowledge 
pointed him out without a rival for the 
office of solicitor-general, which he filled at 
the age of forty. In less than two years he 
succeeded as attorney-general, and during 
the twelve years that he held that office he 
raised it to an importance it had never 
before acquired, and which it has ever since 

g reserved. The coarseness and brutality of 
is language, both at the bar and on the 
bench, will ever leave a stigma on his me- 
mo^ ; but it may be observed that no such 
ebullitions occurred till his rivaliy with 
Bacon began, whose underhand endeavours 
to supplant and annoy him evidently tended 
to exacerbate his temper, which was not 
naturally good ; and some of his violent and 
indecent exhibitions — ^towards Essex, for 
instance, who was supposed to be Baoem’B 
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fHend«-ma^ perhaps be ttaoed to that 
laflaenoe. His pride aad arrogance, how- 
«yer^ cannot be doubted, and to tiiem it 
may be attributed, together with the odd- 
ness of his^ nature and his retired habits, 
his biographers record no iHendly 
intimacies, and that fewer sayings of bis 
-are repeated than of any person who held 
80 prominent a position in public life. In 
his station as a judge, which he occupied 
for ten years, he shone with the brightest 
liMtre; and, making some allowance for 
his equiyocal conduct with regard to Oyer- 
buiy’s murderers, he deseryea great praise 
for his resistance of royal intenerence, and 
for upholding the independence of the 
bench. Judge Whitelocke (LiherFameUcm) 
gives testimony of his freedom from the 
preyailing vice of the time. ^ Never was 
man,’ he says, ^ so just, so upright, so free 
from corrupt solidtations of great men and 
friends, os he was. Never put counsellors 
that practised before him to annual pen- 
sions of money or plate to have his favour. 
In all causes before him the counsel might 
assure his client from the danger of 
bribery.’ By his subsequent career in par- 
liament, and his energetic advocacv of 
liberal measures, he would have gained the 
admiration and applause of the world, were 
it not for the opinion, by some entertiuned, 
that his opposition to the court savoured 
too much of personal discontent and dis- 
appointed ambition. This ^xed feeling 
has prevented him from being a popular 
character, and has led men to doubt his 
judgment and to deny his authority in 
matters unconnected with his profession; 
so that many, who allow his merit as a 
great lawyer and an incorrupt judge, refuse 
to acknowledge his claims as a disinter- 
ested patriot, or as an estimable man. 

Against his private character even his 
enemies could bring no charge; but the 
contentions with his second wife, which did 
not terminate till his death, do not speak 
well for the temper of either. If his aivi- 
sion of the hours of the day, ^Quatuor 
orabis,’ was the rule of his life, he must be 
allowed to have been a pious man. Of his 
friendship to the Church he gave many 
proo& in his settlement of ecclesiastics 
property, and in his careful selection in the 
msmbution of the patronage attached to 
his estates. With regard to the first, he 
threatened a nobleman, who was appWing 
for some lands belonging to the see or Nor- 
wich, to put on his cap and gown again and 
plead in support of its rights ; and as to the 
last he was wont to say that ^he would 
have Church livings pass by live^ and 
seisiD, not by bargain and sale.’ He was 
liberal in his entertainments, but moderate 
in his household ; and when a mat man 
came to dinner without previously inform- 
ing him, his common saying was, < Sir, since 
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.you have sent me no notice of your coming, 
you must dine with me ; but if I had known 
It in due time, I would have dined with 
you.’ 

Sir Edward, by bis first wife, Bridget 
Paston, had seven sons and three daughters. 
The succession to the family estates fell 
finally on Robert, the grandson of Henry, 
bis fifth son. Robert's grandson, Thorny, 
was created Baron Lovel in 1728, wd Vis- 
count Coke and Earl of Leicester in 1744; 
but, the earl leaving no surviving issue, the 
titles became extinct in 1759. The estates 
then devolving on Wenman Roberts, Esq., 
the son of the earl’s sister, Anne, that gen- 
tleman assumed the name of Coke, and his 
son, Thomas William Coke, for many years 
the representative of Norfolk in parliament, 
was at last, in 1837, created Viscount Coke 
and Earl of Leicester, titles which are now 
home by bis eldest son. 

Clement, the sixth son of the chief jus- 
tice, was the father of Edward Coke of 
Longford, who obtained a baronetcy in 1641, 
which became extinct in 1727. (Many of 
these dates and facts are taken from Coke’s 
^ Vade Mecum,’ as he calls the interleaved 
copy of Littleton’s ‘Tenures,’ written by 
himself, and extracted in the ‘ Collectanea 
Topomphica et Geuealogica,’ by the late 
Jofin JBruce, EsqO 

COXSFIEIiD, JOHN HE, so called from a 
place of that name in Suffolk, and probably 
connected with a powerful family seated 
there, is first recorded on a fine levied at 
Michaelmas 1256, 40 Hen^ IIL, and on 
others till the following Michaelmas, in 
which latter year he was added to the jus- 
tices itinerant into the county of Suffolk. 
After that time payments were made for 
assizes to be taken before him, commencing 
in August 1258, 42 Heni^ 111., and ending 
in June 1259, Along interval of eleven 
years then occurs, no payments being made 
for assizes before him till May 1270, 54 
Henry III., after which they are frequent 
till May 1272. During this latter period 
he had a grant of 40/. a year for his support, 
accordii^ to Dugdale, as a justice of the 
King’s Bench, llis death is recorded on 
the Close Roll of 56 Henry HI. {Excerpt, e 
Eot, Fin. ii. 280-573.) 

COXEFI£LD,Robsbt he, or XOXEFIELD, 
holding a high position in Yorkshire, was 
selected in 9 Henry IH. as one of the jus- 
tices itinerant for that county. He was 
constable of the castles of Scarborough and 
Pickering, for the custody of which he had 
a salary of two hundred marks per annum. 
{Eat, Claus, il 77, 107, 117.) From 1226, 
10 Henry IH., to 1229, the sheriffalty of 
the county was entrostm to him, and he 
was excus^ 160/. which remained due from 
him for the profits of the county. He mar- 
ried Nichole, the daughter of Jordan de 
Sancta-Maria, by Alice, the daughter, or 
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sister, of Oeoffirey Haget (Arekad, xxx. 
485.) 

COUPIPXB, JoHir. The Collegers 
wore of a Foiy ancieDt Kentish femily, 
which in the reign of Edwai*d III. 

■ rated into two branches, one settled at Bay 
Hall, near Pepenbury, from which descen- 
ded Baron Colepeper, master of the Rolls 
in the time of Charles L ,* and the other 
seated at Preston Hall, near Aylesford, to 
which John Colepeper this judge belon^d. 

Ilis grandfather was Sir Jeffrey Cole- 
' peper, who was sheriff of Kent in 40 Ed- 
ward III., and his father’s name was 
William. John is first reported in 4 Heniy 
IV., 08 being appointed a king’s seijeant, 
and as one of tnat degree who advanced 
1001. each on loan to the king. {Adi 
JWty CwmciU i. 202.) On June 7, 1406, 
7 Henry IV., he was made a judge of the 
Common Pleas, and received a new patent 
on the accession of Hen^ V. He oied in 
1414, and was buried in the church of 
West Peckham, which manor, together with 
those of Oxenhoath and of S wanton Court, 
he gave to the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jenisalem, 

By his wife Catherine he left a son, 
William, to whose lineal descendant a baro- 
netcy was granted in 1627, which became 
extinct in 1728. 

COLEPEFEB, John (Lobi) Colepepeb), 
was of the same family from one branch of 
which the preceding judge descended. He 
was the son of a knight of the same name, 
living at Wigsell in Sussex; and he spent 
some years in foreign parts, doing good 
service as a soldier, ana reputed to be of 
great courage, but of a rough nature, his 
hot temper leading him too frequently into 
quarrels and duels. When he mamcd he 
settled in the county of his ancestors, where 
he soon became popular among bis neigh- 
bours, and, in consequence of the know- 
ledge of business which he exhibited, and 
the ability with which he conducted it, he 
was frequently deputed by them to the 
council board, and at lenirin w^ knighted, 
and elected member for Kent in the Long 
Parliament. 

Within a week after its meeting he 
summed up in an eloquent speech the 
grievances of his country, concluding thus : 

‘ One grievance more, which compriseth 
many ; it is a nest of wasps, or swarm of 
vermin, which have overcrept the land ; I 
mean the monopolies and polers of the 
people. These, like the frogs of Egypt, 
have gotten possession of our dwellings, 
and we scarce have a room free from them. 
They sup in our cup. They dip in our dish. 
They sit by our fire. We find them in the 
dye-vat, wash-bowl, and powdering-tub. 
They share with the butler in his box. 
They have marked and sealed us from head 
to foot. Mr. Speaker, they will not bate 
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us a pin. We may not buy cup own 
clothes without their brokage. These aze 
the leeches that have sucked the common- 
wealth so hard that it is almost become 
hectical’ (Rudvworih, ii. 017.) 

The king, sensible of his value, admitted 
him of his privy council, and on January 
6, 1642, made him chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. {ByrneTf xx. 516.) During that 
eventful year he, with the assistance of 
Lord Falkland and Edward Hyde, though 
sometimes disconcerted by the Irag’s has^ 
measures, did what he could to serve hie 
majesty. He acquired great influence, but 
bis counsels were not always veir wise or 
temperate. To his advice is attributed the 
king’s consent to pass the bill for removing 
the bishops from the House of Peers, the 
transference of the court from Windsor to 
York, and the attempt to obtain possession 
of Hull. After the royal standard had been 
set up at Nottingham, Colepeper was on& 
of the bearers of the king’s message to the 
Commons, with an offer to treat, so as to 
prevent the effusion of blood and the mise- 
ries of civil war. He must have anticipated 
the answer, from the manner in which he 
was received by the house. They would 
not permit him to take his seat as a mem- 
ber, out obliged him to deliver his message 
at the bar, and then withdraw. (White-* 
locke, 61.) 

,On January 28, 1643, he was promoted 
to the mastei'ship of the Rolls, an oifice for 
which bis previous education hod in no 
degree prepared him. He took it as adding 
to his dignity and profit, without regard to 
its accustomed duties, for in those troubled 
times there was loss need of lawyers than 
of counsellors and soldiers. Aa a counsellor, . 
he was used on the most private occasions, 
and was added to the junto which, as a 
cabinet council, managed the king’s affairs ; 
as a soldier, he was ever by the long’s side, 
and took part in all his battles with the 
most distinguished bravery. 

In reward for these services, the king, on 
October 14, 1644, created him a peer, by the 
title of Lord Colepeper, of Thoresway in Lin- 
colnshire, and named him of the council of 
the Duke of York. At the beginning of the 
next year he was one of the commissioners 
on the port of the king in the proposed 
treaty of Uxbridge. A very unpromising 
commehcement was made by the parlia- 
ment’s refusing to recognise the peerage of 
Colepeper, or the titles of any of the othei’S 
which had passed the Great Seal since 
Lord Lyttelton had sent it to the king. 
The commissioners wasted their time prin- 
cipally in religious discussions, and the 
treaty was ultimately broken off. In the 
calamitous events which followed, Lord 
Colepeper was zealously and actively en- 
nigea in serving the king and Brince 
harles, the latter of whom, in 1646, he 
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aecompaded to Paris to join the queen, j his uncles the Her. George Coleridge, then 
From this time he was the constant com- 1 master of the school at Otteij St. Maiy, 
IMnion of the prince in his wandering; i young Coleridge, in June ISOS, went to 
and while at the Hague, in 1648, he bad a j Eton, where fie acquired a considerable 
serious quarrel with Prince Rupert, who j reputation. 

was strongly prejudiced against him, wliich, In April 1809 he was elected to a scho- 
but for Hyde’s interference, might have larship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
led to a fatal result When Prince Charles . where his career was most tnumphant. 
became king by the tragic death of his j In 1810 he won the chancellor’s Latin 
father, he sent Lord Colepeper to Russia, to j verse prize, the subject being 'Pyramides 
obtain money to supply his necessities ; and j y£gyptiac£e.’ In 1812 he was placed alone 
the mission resulted in the czar granting in the first class for classics, and in the 
50,000/. in rich commodities. same year he was elected fellow of Exeter 

^ At the Restoration he accompanied the College and Vinerian law scholar. In 
king to England, and resumed his place of 1813 he won the chancellor’s prizes for 
master of the Rolls ; but he was not dcs- prose composition, both in English and 
tined long to enjoy it, for within little Larin, the former having for its subject 
more than a month after his landing in * Etymology,’ and the latter * The Moral 
England he was seized with nn illness, of Effects of the Censor’s Ofiice in Rome.’ 
which he died on July 11, IGOO. lie was Since the foundation of these prizes it has 
buried in the church* of Ilollingbourn in only happened three times that they both 
Kent, in which and the neighbouring parish have been gained by one man in the same 
the family property, includmg Leeds Castle, year, the three conquerors being Mr. Cole- 
was situate. ‘ ridge, Mr. Keble, and Dr. Milman ; and on 

Lord Clarendon, though ( /Jealous each occasion the chancellor (Lord Qren- 
of his ascendency over Charles* L, and ville) testified his pleasure and approbation 
certainly not prepossessed in his favour, by adding to the prizes the gift of a costly 
gives him full credit as well for his great and valuable classic. In 1852 the univer- 
parts, ready wit, and universal understand- sity presented to him the honorary degree 
mg, as for his sufficiency in council, his of D.C.L. 

courage in the field, and his devoted fidelity. In the same year in which he was elected 

His letter to the chancellor, just after Vinerian law scholar he entered the Mid- 
Cromw’eH’a death, as to the counsels to be die Temple; and, after practising for a short 
pursued, and the probable course of General time as a certificated special pleader, ho was 
Monk, confirms the opinion of his wisdom, called to the bar on June 20, 1810, hav- 
and seems to be dictated by prophetic in- ing in the preceding year married Mary, 
epirarion, (Seward, iv. 388.) daughter of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, rector 

By his first wife, I’hilippa, daughter of of Woodmanstono in Surrey, For more 
— Snelling, Esq., he had one son, who than fifteen years he was a regular atten- 
died young. Ilis second wife, who was his dant on the Western Circuit, and, though 
cousin, Judith, daughter of Sir Thomas he had for his competitors such eminent 
Colepepez^ of Hollingboum, knight, brought I men as Serjeant Wildo (afterwards Lord 
him four sons, the three elder of whom ! Truro), Sir William Follctt, Chief Justice 
enjoyed the title in succession, which then, Erie, Mr. Justice Erskine, and Mr. Justice 
for want of male issue, became extinct in Crowder, he obtained considerable success. 


1725. (Baronage, ii. 472.) AMU UaUAQVM AU UMAU UM, UAEZ 

COLERIDGE, Jony Tatlob (a lately lectures, * The law was not a hard mistress 
I'etired Judge), belongs to a family the to him, and did not allow him long^ to lan- 
name of which never occurs without as- guish without business, nor suffer him to be 
eociations of intellectual eminence — whe- without hope.’ During this period he had 
ther as poet, philosopher, biographer, echo- been appointed, in 1827, a commissioner of 
lar, ecclesiastic, or jurist. In the foremost bankruptcy; and in 1832 the corporation 
raxik of these, as a scholar and a lawyer, of Exeter elected him their recorder ; the 
must be placed this retired jud^. offer of a similar honour from both the 

John Taylor Colerid^ was Dom at Ti- boroughs of Southmolton and Barnstaple 
verton on July 0, 179& His grandffither ' haring been declined by him. In February 
was vicar of the parish of Otteiy St. 1832 he was raised to the dignity of the 
Mary in Devonshire, and master of the coif, and when, in April 1834, the attempt 
grammar school there. His father was was made, under the warrant of King 
Captain James Coleridge, who retired William IV., to open the Court of Com- 
from the army soon after his marriage mon Pleas to all oarristers, he, with the 
with Frances Duke Taylor, the daughter i other seijeants-at-law, was supposed to be 
of one of the coheiresses of the family of compensated by receiving a patent of pre- 
Dulto of Otterton and Power Hayes, one of cedence, giving him rank after the existing 
the most ancient in the county of Devon, ki^s counseL 

After receiving an exceUent rivdning from Engaged as he was in his legal occupa- 


As he expresses himself in one of his future 
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tions; Mft Coleridga novar deaartad his &tliw*s footsfcsps in ihs Isw^ fund is noi^r 
litsTSxy pumiits. Hs contributed occa- sohci tor^ge negsl and M«P« for fbieter* 
rionalW to the ^Quarterly Heview/ and COLIYXLLi Oilbxbt ns, on <Hie' 

on the letiiement of its editor, William occasion only in a fine of 2o Henry II* 
Gifford, he for one year (1824) undertook as beini^ present in the Ein^s Court ai , 
the post, but at the end of it, finding that Westminito when it was a^owledge^ 
its labouis interfered too much with his ! (Madox^ i. 113 ; Pr^aeCf p. mdV 

profesrional practice, he rerigned it into the ' As he is not agiun mentioned in a judicial 
able management of the late Mr. Lockhart, character, it is possible that he merely’’ 

To professional literature he supplied an held some officifu post there which re* 

excellent edition of ‘ Dlackstone’s Commen* quired his attendance. 

taries’ in 1825. ^ COLXYILLX, Hxnbt nx, was employ^ ’ 

Mr. Coleridge was soon called upon to In 18 Henry III. to assess the tallage in 
take the position which all idlowed ne was i Gambrid^ and Huntingdon, and was ^ice 
the most competent to fill. On Janua^ 27, appointed sheriff for those counties— in 21 
1835, he was appointed a judge of the lunges ' Henry III., when he held the office for six 
Bench, by the r^mmendation of Lord years; and again in 34 Henry m, when 
Lyndhurst, and knighted. For more than ne held it for two. (MadoXf i. 736, ii. 
three*and-twenty years he administered jus* 12^2 he acted as justice itinerant 

tice on that bench and on the different dr* for ^rkshire, Oxford, and Northampton, 
cuits in amonner which was most eloquently and in the following year for Cambridge, 
and truthfully described in the affectionate Huntin^on, Essex, and Hertford. (Mb, 
language of the bar, as expressed by their 141.) Whether either of the two 

spokesman, the attomey-general (Sir Fitz- belonged to the noble family of Coleville 
roy Kelly, now chief baron of the Exche* in Yorkshire is uncertain, 
quer), on June 28, 1868, the day of his COLHEYB, William de, represented 
retirement. He was immediately admitted Hobert de Tateshal in a shit the subject 
to a seat in the privy coundl, and to be a of a petition to the parliament in 18 Ed* 
member of its judidal committee. On the < ward I., and on the accession of Edward 
sittings of that tribunal he has ever since I H* he was summoned to the coronation, 
regularly attended. I and to the next two parliaments, his place 

That his character and merits were ap* | in the lists being low among those of the 
predated moat highly by those in power | logal profession. He was returned^ as- 
nas been fully proved by the varied services member for Norfolk, and when the jus* 
that have been required of him. He was i tices of assize were appointed for that and 
selected as a meuioer of many important ' the four neighbouring counties in 1310 he 
commissions. Among them was mat. in ; was the lost of the three who were then 
1834. to enquire into the arrangements of nominated. Ilis name does not appear 
the inns of court and Chancery ibr pro- ; after the next year, but that of his son 
moting the study of the law and juris* I Halph is mentioned in 8 Edward II., in 
prudence; that in 1858, to enquire into the | which he certified tliat he was one of the 
expediency of bringing into one neigh* I lords of Scottow and Lammas with Little 
bourhood the difierent courts of justice ; | Hautboys. (Hot, Pari. i. 37 ; Writaf 
besides the Oxford University Commission, ' ii. p. ii. 708 ; Abb, Hot, Grig* i.J 212, 
which sat for four years, and the Educa- > 240.) 

tion Commission, which sat for three. COLTHAN, Thomas, was descended from 

In the devotion of his services to the ! an old and respectable family in the county 
public he has not| been unmindful of j of Lincoln, wiiere they enjoyed consider* 

private and local calls. On his resignation able . possessions. He was the youngest 

he retired to Heath’s Court, Otteiy St. son ot John Coltman, Esq., then resident 
Mary, the house in which his father re* at Beverley, and was bom on July 0, 

sided, and devoted a good portion of his 1781, but ultimately succeeded to the 

leisure to the charitable and educational paternal estate. His education was com'« 
establishments of the county, and by menced at the Charterhouse in London, 
several interesting and amusing lectures from which he proceeded to Rugby, where 
(none of them more so than hui ^Becol* he obtained an exhibition, and in 1728 was* 
lections of the Circuit ’) delivered to , removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
various literary societies, encouraged the ! where he took his degree ox B.A. in Ja* 
efforts to promote rational enjoyment ' nuaiy 1803, and in 1805 he gained the ^Uue 
mong all classes. The internal restora* ribb^* of the university by being elected 
tioB of the beautifhl priory church in his a fellow of his college, 
neighbourhood has been completely efl^ted Entering the Inner Temple, he acquir^, 
by Ilis liberality and exertions. under the tuition of that eminent special 

Of Sir John Coleridge’s rix chlldreD, pleader Mr. Tidd, that mastery of the law 
four still survive, ^e eldrat of whom, which enabled so mai^ of thatgentlenum’a « 
Sir John Duke Coleridge, is IbUowing his pupBs to rise to high distinction. Odled 
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to the Imr in 180B| he attended the 
seiiione at Manchester,^ and joined the 
Noi^em Circuit, in which he secured so 
CGtnndenible a share of buMness that even- 
, tually in 1832 he was appointed a l^g's 
counsel. 

On February 24, 1837, he was raised to 
the bench of the Common Pleas, receiying 
the customary honour of knighthood. In 
that court he remained for the last twelve 
years of his life, performing his duties in 
that quiet and calm manner which does not 
attract the ^million/ but which greatly 
assisted and was highly appreciated by his 
colleges, who, in the languam of a grace- 
ful tribute to his memory pumished by one 
of them (Lord Wensleydale^ soon after his 
death, ‘ knew and admired his dispassionate, 
candid, and just mind ; his clear, acute, and 
strong miderstanding ; his sound and accu- 
rate miowledge of the law ; his even temper, 
patience, and firmness; his care and skill 
in investigating cases; his excellent judg- 
ment in deciding them.’ Though some- 
what slow in forming his opinions, they 
were always to be relied on, and, though 
not brilliant or dashing, he was essentially 
a just and ri^ht-mindcd judge. 

He fell a victim to the Asiatic cholera at 
his house in Hyde Park Gardens on .July 11, 
1849, leaving four children by his wife, 
Anna, sister of Samuel Duckworth, Esq., 
master in Cliancerv. 

C0LIT1CBIEB8, Gilbert be, <ir COLFM- 
BABII8, was of a Norman family. He is 
mentioned only once by Madox (i. 131) os a 
justice itinerant into Wiltshire on the roll 
of 23 Homy II., 1177. He held a fourth 
part of A knight's fee in England of William 
de Poumare; and Philip de Columbiers, 
probably his son, was fermor of the forest 
of Rcuinore, in Normandy, in 1180. (Rot, 
Scaec. Normamia, ii. clx.) 

00LITXBIEB8, Matthew de, is con- 
founded by Dugdale {Baronage^ i. 633) with 
three others of the same name and family 
Nourishing about the same time. It seems 
probable that he was the son of Michael, the 
brother of another Matthew, by his wife 
Avida, daughter of Elias Croc. 

In 44 Henry III. he was constituted go- 
vernor of the castle of Salisbury, and soon 
after joined the rebellious barons, by whom, 
after the battle of I^wes, he was made 
governor of Kockingham Castle. He availed 
himself of the Dictum de Kenilworth to 
make his peace, and was ^pointed warden 
of the forests south of the Iront. Although 
Dug^e introduces him as an ordinaiy jus- 
tice itinerant in 53 Henry 111., it 
seems more probable that ms duties on tnat 
occasion were confined to the trial of pleas 
of the forest, as well on account of his above- 
mentioned appointment as because the oom- 
mlssloii was needed by Roger de Clifibcd, 
the chief justice of the forests. If Dug- 
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dale’s statement, tiiat thia Matthew died in 
1 Edward I., be correct^ whieh is not im« 
probable (CoL p.m. L 53), there 

must have been still another Matthew, who 
was chief assessor in Hampshire of the fif- 
teenth granted in 3 Edward I. (Arl TFrtl^ 
i. 3), and one of the king’s butlers in the 
following year, to whom was committed in 
the sixrii year the office of one of the king’s 
chamberlains, and of gauger of the winM 
sold in England. (Devon's Issues Bxck. iii. 
92; Abb, Rot, Grig, i. 31.) He was a jus- 
tice itinerant of the forests in 8 Edwaxa L, 
1280, and his death is recorded in 10 Ed- 
ward I., when his brother Michael did 
homage for the lands he held in capite. 
(Abb, Rot, Orig, i. 41.) To make the diffi- 
culty still greater, there is aniong the re- 
cords a roll entitled ^ Compotus Mathmi do 
Columbariis Camerarii vinorum,’ from Mi- 
chaelmas at the end of the ninth year to 
the same feast in the thirteenth: and a 
l^latthew is agaiiimentioned as kmg’s butler 
ill 18 Edward 1. (2 Rtg)ori, IHibUc Records^ 
App, ii. 55 ; Cid, Rot, Pat, 54.) 

C0MTN8, John, was bom about the year 
1667. His father, William Comyns, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Inn, was descend^ from 
a family of that name seated at Dagenham 
in Essex; and his mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Matthew Rudd, of 
Little Baddow in the some county. Their 
son was educated in Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, and became a student in bis father’s 
inn in May 1683, where he took his degree 
of barrister in M^ 1600. Elected member 
of the House of Commons in the last par- 
liament of W^illiam III. for Malden, he re- 
presented that borough (except from 1708 
to 1710) till 1720, when he was promoted 
to the bunch. 

As a lawyer he early laid the foundation 
of that character for learning and industry 
which he ultimately attained. The first 
case in his Reports is dated so soon as 
Ililarv Term 1695. I lis reputation was soon 
established, and in 17^ he was summoned 
to the degree of serjeant. He travelled 
the Home Circuit, and in 1719 he was 
counsel for the defence^ in the absurd pro- 
secution for vagrancy instituted against a 
clergyman for preaching a charity sermon 
at ChisIohuTstin behalf of the poor children 
of a parish in London, four or five of them 
being present. 

Notwithstanding his high repute as a 
lawyer, it was not till twenty years after 
he assumed the coif that he was promoted 
to the bench. On November 7, 1726, he 
was appointed a baron of the Exchequer, 
where he remained upwards of nine years, 
when he removed to the Common Pleas in 
January 1736. Two years and a half after 
this he was promoted, on July 7, 1788, to 
the head of the Court of Exchequer, where 
I his presidency lasted little more than two 
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veaw* his death occumoft at the age of of the aboTe-naiued Humphrey, was edu-» 
ae^ty-three, on Noyembep 13, 1740. He cated at Eton, and Kind’s Oofiege, Cam- 
was buried at Writtle, near Chelmsford, bridge, whither he went in 1497. He then 
where is a monument^ inscription to him, became a member of the Inner Temple, 
surmounted by his bust (Stale TrialSf xv. where he was reader in Lent 1510, and 
1412: Lord jkai/mond,l4t^; Comynd Be-- again in Lent 1526. In 1516 he was in 
parts! 687,) i^^e commission for gaol delivery at King's 

The two works, the labour of his life, Lynn, and was named in June 1529 a 
on which his fame as one of the peatest commissioner to assist Caidinal Wolsey 
lawyers of his time is permanent^ esta- in hearing causes in Chanceiy. He was 
blished, did not seethe light till some years recorder of Lynn, for which he sat in pM- 
after his death. His Heports, which ter- liament in 1^7, one of the prothonotariea 
minnte in his last year, were first published of the Common Pleas, and attorney of the. 
in 1744, and his * Digest of the Laws of duchy of Lancaster, from the latter of 
England ’ was delayed till 1702. By the which he was removed on February 1540 
unanimous assent of the most eminent men on being charged with counselling Sir John 
in the profession, the latter is acknowledged Shelton to make a fraudulent will of his 
to be the most accurate, methodical, and * lands, and committed to the Tower. That 
comprehensive abridgment of the law, pro- , this charge was without foundation may 
found in its learning and easy of reference ■ be presumed from his being released in 
to the authorities cited. , ten days, and being selected within five 

Sir John married three times. His first months to be a judge of the King’s Bench, 
wife was Anno, daughter and coheir of Dr. 'to which he was appointed on July 5, 
Nathaniel Gurdon, rector of Chelmsfowl ; ! 1540. It would seem that he sat little 
his second was Elizabeth, daughter of — more than four months, and that Edward 
Courthope, of Kent ; and his third was ' ^lervin succeeded him on November 20. 
Anne, daughter of — Wilbraham. Neither i Or^. 103, 172; Rymer^ xiv. 

brought him any issue. (Morant's Essex^ | 738.) 

ii. 60 ; Gent. Mag. x. 571, lx. 390.) j He resided in the Woollen Market in 

COHINGSBY, IlrMJPii KEY, whose ancestor • Lynn, and at Eston Hall, Wallington, 
waslord of the manor of Coiiiiigsbyin Lin- i Norfolk. By his wife, a daughter of — 
colnshire as early as the reign of King Thursby, of that county, he had an only 
John, was the son of Thomas Coninpby, of son, Christopher, who was killed at Miissel- 
Nene Solers in Shrcmshiro, by his wife, the j burgh in Scptland. (Ath. Cantab. 70.) 
daughter and heir or — Waldyffe. j COKSTANTIIS, Walter de (Arch- 

After pursuing his legal studies at the ; nisnor of Houen), was a canon of Rouen, 
Inner Temple, he is mentioned as an advo- and held a reimonsiblc post in the Curia 
cate in the Year Books in 1480, and os Regis under Henry II., but whether as 
being called to the degree of the coif at the chancellor or vice-chancellor it would be 
end of IVinity Tenn 1494, 9 Henry VII. difficult to define. 

During the' whole of that reign he had a In 1175 he was raised to the archdea- 
contiderable share of practice, and on Oc- conry of Oxford ; in 1170 he had an allow- 
tober 30, 1500, was made one of the king's once of fifty marks for providing for the 
Serjeants. ambassadors of the King of fcJicily, when 

Within a month after the accession of they came to demand Henry's second 
Henry VHL— viz., on May 21, 1509— he j daughter, Jane, in marriage ; .and in 1180 
was placed in the King's Bench as sole he accounted for the proceeds of the abbeys 
puisne judge and was knighted. The num- of Wilton and Ramsay, and of the honor 
her of judges was afterwards increased, and of Arundel, then in the king's hands, of 
Sir Humphrey retained his place among which he had been appointed custos. 
them for a very extended period, his seat (Madox^ i. 201, 867, ii. 252.) On none of 
not appearing to be supplied till tile middle these occasions is any official title affixed 
of 1532. to his name. 

^ He resided, and according to Clutterbuck He held the living of Woolpit, belonging 

(i. 444) was buried, at Aldenham in Hert- to the abbey of St. Edmunds, until June 
tordshire, but that author evidently errs in 1183, when he was elected Bishop of Lin- 
dating his death in 1551, By his wife, coin (C/won. Jose, Brakdonda^ 35, 120) » 
who was a daughter of — Ferebie, of Lin- from which see he was promoted in the 
colnshire, he left three sons and four following year to the archbishopric of 
daughters. William, his second son, was Rouen. In 1180 he was one of Henry's 
the next-mentioned judge ; and one of the ambassadors to King Philip of France, and 
decK^dants of Thomas, his eldest son, was succeeded in obtaining a truce with that 
rai^ to the earldom of Conincsby in 1719, j monarch ; and in 1189 he and Baldwin, 
which IS now extinct ((^awteg, 401 ; | Archbishop of Canterbury, were appointed 
Bhmejields Mrfojk, vii. 413.) | umpires to decide the disputes hetween 

GOBflVGSBT, \\ iLLTAy, the second sr.n them. 
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OnHenxy*8 death he invested Richard, been guided by prudence and discretion^ 
in the cathedral of Roueni udth the sword and not to have Dwn deficient in firmness 
of Normandy; uid attending him into and courage. A strong proof of the latter 
England, assisted at his coronation, and would be shown by the admonition which, 
waspresent at the council held at the abbey according to Brompton, he gave to King 
of HpewelL He accompanied that king Richard against the indulgence of his 
on his pronw to the Holy Land, but r©' three vices — ^pride, avarice, and lust : which 
turned to^gland in February 1191, es- produced the monarch’s jesti^ 
corting^ Queen Eleanor on her departure i he would give the first to the Tempars, the 
from Sicily. He brought with him a letter I second to the monks, and the third to the 
from King Richmd, appointing him the ! bishops. Other writers, however, attribute 
head of the council for toe rule of the king- I the rebuke to another divine. (Godwin. 
dom ; but a doubt has been raised as to its * 286 ; Tl eiufom*, ii. 465, iii. 2-138 ; 
authenticity, from its not having been pro- | LtftteUon's Heart/ IL iii. 441 ; Lingard^ ii. 
duced till some mouths after his arriviil in , 3^5.) 


England. Longchamp, however, was dis- 
missed in October llOl, and the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, by virtue not only of this | 
letter, but of the appointment or Prince I 
John and the barons, was constituted chief I 
justiciar}'. \ 

Warned, perhaps, by the example of his i 
predecessor, he was moderate in the exer- j 
cise of his office, and cautious to avoid | 
undertaking any important act without the | 
advice of the barons and the consent of his ; 
associated council. (Madox^ i. 220.) 

When Richard’s place of confinement was 
discovered, and the terms of liia enlarge- 
ment were settled, Walter de Constantiis 
was summoned to attend him in (Germany, 
and his place of chief justiciary was, In 
September 1193, conferred on Hubert 
Walter, the new Archbishop of (’auter- 
buiT. He accompanied Queen Eleanor i 
with the king’s ransom, paid it to the em- 

S eror at Mentz, and procured Richard's 
beration. 

In 1100 a contest arose between Walter 
and King Richard, in consequence of the 
latter interfering with some of the property 
of the church of Rouen. The archbishop 
thereupon placed Normandy under an inter- 
dict, which produced such liorrible con- 
fusion in the country that Richard, unable 
to relieve the inhabitants by any other 
means, was compelled to appeal to Rome. 
By the pope’s interposition the interdict 
was removed, and a convention was made 
between the king and the archbishop, 
exchanging the land in dispute for certain 
other property and privileges, no doubt , 
greatly to the advantage of the Church. | 
(NicoladB Chronology^ 303.) i 

On the accession of King John he per- ' 
formed the ceremony of investiture to the 
dukedom of Normandy in the church of 
Rouen, as he had previously done to his . 
royal brother,* and in the course of that 
reign his active life was terminated. 

Richard of Devizes (27, 31, 46) wrote 
too near his time, and was too much of a 
partisan, to warrant his readers in placing 
entire credence on the hvpocritical character | 
which he ascribes to the archbishop. On j 
the contraiy, his conduct seems to have < 


COOPER, Anthony Ashley (Earl op 
SHAPriasHUKY). The ancestors of this sa- 
gacious hilt versatile Btatesiuan were of a 
class of opulent gentry; but, from the fre- 
quent occurrence of the surname, his direct 
lineage cannot with certainly bo traced 
beyond the reimi of Henry VII. Ills gi*eat- 
great-grandfather, John Cooper, po.ssos8ed 
estates in Sussex and Hants, ana died in 
1495. His great-grandfather Richard, de- 
signated Soliitarins under llcniy VIII., pur- 
chased Paulett in Somersetshire, and died 
in 1566. Ilia grandfather J ohn represented 
Whitchurch in parliament, and was Knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth. On his death in 1610 
he was succeeded by his son, also John, who 
was created a baronet in 1622, was member 
for l^oolo in 1028, and by his first innrringe, 
with Anne, daughter and heir of Sir An- 
, thony Ashley, of Wimborne St, Giles, Bart., 

I became the father of two sons, the eldest 
of whom was the future lord chancellor. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper was bom at 
Wiuibonie St. Giles, on July 22, 1621, 
and, having lost his father in 1631, ho in- 
herited a large estate before ho was ton 
years of age. From I’uritau private tutors 
he received his early instruction, till, in 
j Lent Term 1036, he was entered a fellow- 
' commoner at Exeter College, Oxford. 

, Liidcr the tuition of Dr. Piidoaux, the 
! rector, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, bo 
! made such progress as to be accounted, 
j according to the description of his eulogist, 

; ^ the most prodigious youth in the whole 
university.’ By his own account he was 
more famous for putting an end to the 
‘ill custom of tucKing freshmen,’ and for 
preventing an alteration in ^the size of 
the beer.’ {Shaftesbury Papers, 17.) Re- 
maining at. college about two years, he 
then, in consequence of lawsuits in which 
he was involved with some near relatives, 
caused himself to he admitted into the 
society of Lincoln’s Inn, on February IS, 
1638. Ills legal studies there were not 
interrupted till the commencement of the 
Great Kebellion, for though he was elected 
member for Tewkesbury in the parliament 
of AprU 1040, when he was not yet nine- 
teen, his senatorial duties, during the short 
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time it lasted, could oot have been Tcvy { 
onerone ; and be was not admitted a mem- | 
ber of the Liong Parliament, which be^ 
its eventful sittings in the following No- 
Tember, although elected for Downton in 
Wiltshire by a double return, decided in 
his favour by the committee of privileges, 
that body having omitted, purposely, to 
report their dednon to the house. 

At the commencement of the contest 
between the king and the parliament Sir 
Anthony was a professed loyalist. In 1642 
he acknowledges that he was with the king 
at Nottingham and Derby, adding eva- 
sively, * but only as a spectator;’ yet soon 
after ho occ^ted a commission from the 
Marquis of Ilertford, the king’s general, to 
treat for the surrender of Dorchester and 
Weymouth. This he effected, and was 
thereupon made governor of the latter 
place, colonel of a regiment of foot, and 
captain of a troop of horse, both of which 
he raised at his own charge. iVnd after 
Hertford*B dismissal he received the king’s 
confirmation in his government, and the 
appointments of high sheriff of Dorset and 
president of the council of war in those 
ports. 

But the baronet’s loyalty was not very 
deeply rooted. jVccording to Clarendon, 
when it was thought necesaarv to substi- 
tute Colonel Ashbumhom in £iis place as 
governor of Weymouth, he took such 
offence that ho deserted his colours, and, 
immediately joining the other side, gave 
himself up * body and soul to the service of 
the parliament, with an implacable animo- 
sity against the rojral interest.’ He himself 
says in his autobiom'aphy that, notwith- i 
standing a flattering letter from the king, he 
resided his government and camo away 
to the parliament, ‘ resolving to cast him- 
self on God, and to follow the dictates of 
a good conscience.’ Mr. Locke gives a 
somewhat different account of the cause of I 
his defection ; but the uncontrndicted fact 
remains that he went over to the malcon- 
tents pd was hfuled by them as a great 
acquisition. He was at once entrusted with 
a command os field-marshal-general of the 
army in Dorsetshire, and with his forces 
he besieged and took Wareham, and com- 
manded in chief at the taking of Blandford 
and Ab^tsbury, and in the relief of Taun- 
ton, besieged by the royalists. His mili- 
tary career seems to Lave terminated with 
the year 1646, in the September of which 
he was probably renewing his attempt to 
have his right to his seat for Downton 
acknowledged. Though he did not succeed 
in this, he was in such favour and trust 
with the parliament that in November he 
was made sheriff of Norfolk, and in January 
1047 sheriff of Wiltshire, 'with the ad^ 
tional fhvour of permisrion to live out of 
the county. During the two months pre- 
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viotts to the king’s exeeurion be was at 
his house in Dorsetshire, and that event ie 
not even noticed in his diary, which merelj 
records his arrivid at Biwdiot in hie 
joumev to London, where he arrived on 
the following day. He subscribed the en- 
gagement m 1660, and in January 1662 he 
was appointed one of tb^ committee on 
the abuses and delays of the law, and the 
remedies to be adopted. For his former . 
connecrion with the mng he had been per- 
mitted in 1644 to compound bv the payment 
of 6004, which was afterwards remitted by 
Cromwell ; but he was not entirely cleared . 
of his delinquency till March 1063, when 
the Commons passed the following resolu- 
tion : * That Sir A. A. Cooper, Bart., be 
and is hereby pardoned of all delinquency, 
and be and is hereby made cimable of all 
other privileges as any other of the people 
of this nation are.’ 

On the forcible expulsion of that body, 
Sir Anthony was summoned to Barebone’a 
Parliament in July 1060, as one of Crom- 
well’s nominees for Wiltshire, and was 
elected for the same county, and also for 
Poole and Tewkesbury, in the subsequent 
parliament, which met in September 1664, 
and which was dissolved in the following 
January. In both these assemblies he was 
in CroinweH’s confldence, acting in his in- 
terest in each, and being one of his council 
of state, both as general and protector. 
Diyden, in his ^ Medal,’ with much malice, 
but with some apparent truth, describes 
him at this time as 

A vermin, wriggling in tli^ usurpers ear : 

Bart’Hng liis venal wit for sums of gold. 

He cast himself into the saintdike mould, 

Groan'd, sigh’d, and pray’d, while godliness 
was gain. 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 

But soon another change took place. 
From the supporter, he became the enemy 
of Cromwell, who, according to Anthony 
Wood and Ludlow, imderstanding his cha- 
racter, refused to receive him as his son- 
in-law. Whatever was the cause, it is 
certain that in the parliament of September 
1650, to which he was returned again for 
Wiltshire, he did not receive the requisite 
certifleate of approval from the council; 
and ho was consequently, with above ninety 
other members in the same predicament, 
partly Presbyterians and partly Bepub- 
licans, excluded from sitting, notwithstand- 
ing the bold remonstrance aranst this 
tyrannous proceeding addressed by them 
to the house. Those who remained, having 
confirmed Cromwell’s power, and enabled 
him to appoint a certain number of peers, 
the excluded members, taking the oath of 
fidelity to the protector, were admitted to 
sit in the session that followed in January 
1658, and by their numbernearly overturned 
all that had preceded. A controversy was- 
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immediately raised, in which Sir Anthony 
a^Tdy joined, as to the title and pri- 
Tileges of^ the * other houses’ as it was 
eallM, which was canned on with so much 
violence that the protector hurriedly dia- 
aolved the parliament after a fortnight’a 
sittiln|*. He never called another during 
his life, which terminated seven months 
afterwards. 

The short session of Protector Pichardos 
parliament, to which Sir Anthony was re- 
turned both for his old county and for 
Pode, was wasted in tiresome and insidious 
debates, renewing the old question about 
the Mother house,’ and discussing various 
points in the now form of government. In 
these Sir Anthony took a prominent part ; 
and in a published speech of great sanrical 
power he had the bad taste to blacken 
the character of the protector who had 
fostered him, and with whose administra- 
tion he had been intimately connected. 

Diary, iv. 286.) The dissolution 
of this parliament on ^ril 22, 1660, was 
Pichardos fall ; and the Pump Parliament, 
which then resumed its sitting, appointed 
a council of state, of which Sir Anthony 
was elected as a member. His fidelity to 
the Commonwealth began, however, to be 
doubted, lu l^Iay he was publicly charged 
with holding correspondence with the king, 
and so loua were his professions of in- 
nocence, and his imprecations on himself 
if he were guilty, that they only added 
weight to the suspicions against him. 
Whether he was imprisoned on this charge 
seems uncertain, but it was some months 
before he got rid of it. Though there can 
be little doubt that he was engaged in the 
plots that were then contriving in behalf 
of the king, he managed so artfully that 
he procured his acquittal by the parliament 
in tne following S^tember. On the second 
expulsion of the Pump by the army, in 
October, the government was carried on by 
a council of safety, whose powers lasted 
only two months, when the Pump was 
agam restored. To this last event Sir An- 
thony mainly contributed, and was admitted 
upon his former election to take his seat 
for Hownton on January 7, 1660. Besides 
resuming his position as a member of the 
council of state, he was made colonel of 
the regiment of horse lately commanded by 
Fleetwood, with which he joined Monk, 
and c<mtinued to act in conjunction with 
that general till the restoration of the king. 

The Long Parliament dissolved itself 
in March 1660, and to the convention, or 
Healing Parliament, that met in the follow- 
ing month. Sir Anthony was returned by 
his old constituents. He was one of the 
deputation sent by the two houses to the 
H^e to invite the king to return, and 
was among the first who were sworn of the 
privy council ; * the rather/ says Clarendon, .. 
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I ^because, having lately married a niece of 
’ the Earl of Southampton, it was believed 
that his riippery humour would be easily 
restrained ‘ana fixed by the unde.’ When 
that earl was made lord high treasurer, 
in September 1660, Lord Clax^don states 
that Anthony was appointed chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Other authorities delay 
his entrance into the office till May 1667 ; 
but Clarendon’s account is confiimed, not 
only by several documents addressed to 
him in that character in the State Paper 
Office, but by Sir Anthony himself, in nie 
speech in 1672 on Mr. Sei^eant Thurland’s 
TOiDg constituted a baron, in which he 
alludes to his * eleven years’ experience in 
that court.’ He has been blamed, though 
without much reason, for allowing himself 
to be named on tbe commission for the trial 
of the regicides, in the proceedings of 
which, however, he does not appear to have 
taken any part. On April 20, 1601, ho 
was called up to the House of Peers by the 
title of Baron Ashley of Wimborne St. 
Giles, the introduction to his patent, while 
it records his loyalty * in many respects ’ to 
King Charles I., and his assistance in re- 
storing King Charles IL, carefully al^tain- 
ing from all allusion to his conduct in the 
interval, in deserting the former king, in 
aiding his rebellious subjects, and in joining 
in the counsels of the usurper. 

Till the death of his uncle Southampton 
in 1607 Lord Ashley took comparatively 
little ostensible interest in party politics, 
but .showed himself an adept in the busi- 
ness of the state. At the saine time he 
was pre^MiTing his way by making himself 
agreeable to the king, and by encouraging, 
or at least countenancing, the scandalous 
intrigues of the court. Ever ready in re- 
partee, in which the king delighted, he 
once, %vhen his majesty, in reference to his 
amours, said railiugly to him, ^ I believe 
tbou art the wickedest fellow in my domi- 
nions,’ relied with a low bow and grave 
face, ^Of a subject, may it please your ma- 
jesty, I believe I am.’ 

On the dismissal of liOrd Chancellor 
Clarendon in that year a new career was 
opened to Ashley’s ambition. He had 
already been appointed lord lieutenant of 
Dorsetshire, ana president of the ney|; coun- 
cil of trade and plantations; and, gradually 
ingratiating himself with his easy sovereign, 
as well by his pliancy and wit as by his 
facility in the invention of expedients, he 
soon became one of a secret cabinet with 
Buckingham, Clifford, Arlington, and Lau- 
derdale, by which every measure was de- 
termined before it was brought publicly 
forward, and which, from the mitiahi of the 
names of its memb^ acquired the desig- 
nation of the Cabal, ^eir ministry was 
rendered conspicuous by the shutting up of 
the Exchequer, the rupture of the triple 
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alliance, and the mismanagement of the 
religious questions which then agitated the 
country ; hut though the discredit of these 
measures has been generally fathered won 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Christie, in the * Shaftes- 
bury Papers* (ii. 77, 00), has shown sar 
tisfactori^ that he objected to and op- 
posed the two former. Whether he were 
the opponent or supporter of them, the 
king, regarding him with personal affection, 
and appreciating his abilities, raised him to 
the earldom of Shaftesbury on April 23, 
1072. ^ot satisfied with this elevation, 
the new earl aspired to a still higher posi- 
tion, for the attainment of which the re- 
moval of Lord Keeper Bridgeman was 
necessary. His intrigue for that purpose 
was successful. An opportunity soon was 
taken, on the lord keepers resistance to 
some of the ministerial measures, to repre- 
sent him as weak and incapable, and the 
Great Seal, being consequently taken from 
him, was mven to Shoftesbiuy on the 17th 
of the follcwing November, with the title 
of lord chancellor. White he held that 
office he resided at Exeter House. 

Though educated at Lincoln’s Inn, he 
had never practised as a law^'er, his time 
during the rebellion having been employed 
in active service, and since the Itcstoration 
in court attendance. The consequence was 
that he had so little respect for the profes- 
sion for which he had been intended that 
lie despised the forms by which its proceed- 
ings were regulated, and even refused to 
assume the decent habit of a judge. ‘He 
sat on the bench in an ash-coloured gown, 
silvcr-laced, and full-ribboned pantaloons 
displayed, without any black at all in his 
gorb;^ and at first, setting all rules at 
defiance, he was frequently obliged on 
rehearing to reverse his own orders, so 
that at last he became more reasonable, 
and submissive to the formulas of the court. 
Without regarding the extmvagant praises 
of his^ eulogists on the one side, or the ad- 
verse insinuations of his detractors on the 
other, his decrees in Chancery would appear 
to have met with general approbation ; for 
in Dryden’s severe description of him under 
the name of Achitophel he gives him full 
credit for judicial integrity, i^g Charles, 
too, is reported to have said of lim, on de- 
ciding a very difficult case, that ‘ he had a 
chancellor that was master of more law 
than all his judges, and was possessed of 
more divinity than all his bishops.’ 

It was not in Shaftesbury’s nature to be 
steady; even the high position which he 
enjoyed could not fix him. Finding the 
opi^rition more strong than he expected, 
and fearing the personal consequences 
which the leaders threatened, he deter- 
mined to avert the danger by joining 
their ranks. Even while chancellor he 
showed his wavering disporition by gra- 
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dually deserting tbe measures he had 
originated, and endeavouring to thwart 
the objects of the king. But his imme- 
diate hopes were disappointed: his plana 
being discovered, tha parliament was pro- 
rogued, and the Seal taken from him on 
November 9, 1673, after a tenure of less 
than a year. 

Immediately on his disgrace he was the 
chosen leader of the discontented jparty, 
and, without entering into the question as 
to the i^licy pursued on either side, for 
which this is not the place, we can only 
look to the repeated treacheiy of the man. 
From an arbitrary minister he was con- 
verted into the head of a popular faction, 
and from a royal favourite he became the 
king's enemy, ungratefully repaying the 
honours and favours he had I’eceived by 
continual attempts to injure and ruin the 
family of his nenefactor. It bears too 
strong a resemblance to his former de- 
fections, and exhibits, if not the perfidy, 
at least the fickleness of his character. 

The remainder of his life was spent in 
factious opposition, his chief object ^pa- 
rently being to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession. For this purpose he 
entered into all sorts of intrigues and con- 
spiracies, exciting the cry of ‘ No Popery,’ 
and pretending first that his own life was 
in danger from the Boman Catholics, and 
next that the murder of the king was their 
object. Foremost in opposing all the mea- 
sures proposed by the court, his niwioeuvres 
at one time subjected him to an imprison- 
ment in the Tower for nearly a year, and 
at another they were so far successful that 
ho forced liimself again into the ministry 
as president of the new council of thirty. 
This event was effected in April 1679, on 
the fall of the Earl of Danby, and during 
the excitement produced by the pretended 
Popish Plot, which had been openly nur- 
tui'ed by Shaftesbury, and aided by lum 
through all its ramifications, encouraging 
its inventor, the infamous Titus Oates, and 
explaining away his various contradictions, 
and those of his perjured coadjutors. Even 
during his presidency he continued to coun- 
teract the wishes of his royal master; and, 
opposing a bill offered by the king, limiting 
the powers of a Catholic successor to the 
throne, supported one to exclude the duke 
from the throne itself. On this the ^g, 
who had never trusted his mutable minis- 
ter, designating him (from his stature and 
bis falsehood) as ‘Little Sincerit]^’ dis- 
missed him from his councils in the mUow- 
ing October. He then became more violent 
and less cautious in his endeavours to ha- 
rass the court. He made an attempt to 
present the Duke of York as a recusant, 
which was defeated by the judges sudden^ 
discliai^ng the grand jury; headvo^tea, 
if he aid not originate, another bill of 
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exdusion, which, though it pitssed the 
House of Commons, was triumphantly re- 
jected h^ the Lor^; and he even pro- 
nosed a bill divorcing the queen, that the 
long might marry again and have a Pro- 
testant heir. 

The violence of his as^tion at length 
caused its oym defeat. %e people he^ 
to oTOn their eyes, and the court ulti- 
mately regained the ascendency. From 
the popular and patriotic leader, Shaftes- 
bury became the suspected and trembling 
traitor. He was arrested and committed 
to the^ Tower in July 1081 ; and, though 
an indictment against him for compassing 
and imagining the death of the king was 
thrown out in the following November by 
a grand jury packed by sheriffs of his own 

n (a medal to commemorate this event 
0 subject of Diyden’s bitter poem 
called ‘The Medal*), the discovery of a 
treasonable association, in which he pro- 
bably was engaged, and the fear lest his 
connection with other desperate projects 
should be betrayed, made it advisable for 
him to fly the country. By various dis- 
guises and concealments he eluded a war- 
rant issued against him, and at last suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Amsterdam, where, 
two months auer, he died on January 21, 
1G83, of the gout in liis stomach. His 
remains were conveyed to England, and 
buried at Wimbome St. Giles, where his 
great-grandson in 1732 erected a noble 
monument, with just such an encomiastic 
inscription as might be expected from an 
adminng descendant. 

While on his mission to King Charles 
in Holland in 1660 he received an injury 
&Dm the overtuming of his carriage, 
which caused him great inconvenience in 
his after-life, and obliged him to have 
continued recourse to medical advice. 
Among those who attended him was the 
celebrated philosopher John liocke, then 
a young man, with whom his lordship was 
so much pleased that he took him into his 
househola, entrusted to him the education 
of both his son and grandson, and, when in 
office, placed him in some responsible and 
profltaole positions. Shaftesbury’s pnbli- 
catioDS are confined to speeches and poli- 
tical pamphlets at different periods of his 
life, and contain abundant evidence, were 
all else wanting, of his unprincipled muta- 
bility and his restless turbulence. 

Shaftesbury is charged with participating 
in all the vices of the time except that of 
being tempted by pecuniary bribes ; and, 
though all must acknowledge his tiilents, 
Us eloquence, and his wit, his memory 
must be regaUed with repugnance by all 
who remen^r the various desertions and 
intrigues of his career, and the factious 
fickleness of his character. His only claim 
for the respect and gratitude of posterity is 


the Habeas Corpus Act, which was passed 
by bis instrumentality. 

The earl married three times— first, so 
early as 1639, to Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Coventry, lord keeper, who 
died in July 1649 $ secondly, in ^ril 1650, 
to Frances, daughter of David Cedi, Earl 
of Exeter, who died in 1654; and lastly, 
in 1656, to Margaret, daughter of AVilliani 
Lord Spencer of Wormleighton, and niece 
to the Earl of Southampton, who smyived 
him. He had issue by his second wife only, 
two sons, of whom one survived him. Of 
his descendants the third earl was the cele- 
brated author of the ‘Characteristics and 
the present, the seventh earl, has already 
acquired a high reputation for liis charitable 
exertions for the good of mankind. 

COPLEY, John Sixoletow (Lord Ltnd- 
hvrst), was bom at Boston in America on 
May 21, 1772, before the war of indepen- 
dence had commenced, and he lived to seo' 
the disseverance of those states, the union 
of which was the result of that war. His 
father, John Singleton Copley, of Irish ex- 
traction, was then practising in that city 
the art in which ho bccamo afterwards dis- 
tiiignishcd in England, whither he brought 
his family when his son was two years old. 
His fame* w'as soon established as a painter, 
both ill portraiture and histoiy; and the 
high value at which his works are now esti- 
mated is proved by the largo prices they 
produced in the recent sale of the late lord 
chancellor’s collection. The artist died in 
1815, aged seventy-four, when his son had 
already taken the fii’St steps in his success- 
ful career : and bis wife, who was a daughter 
of Richard Clarke, Esq., survived till 1836, 
happy in witnessing the highest honours by 
which her son was graced. 

Young Copley was originally destined for 
his father 8 profession, in the elements of 
which he made some progress, but the plan 
was happily set aside in consequence of 
the mental powers he early exhibited. At 
the age of nineteen he was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he pursued his 
studies so energetically that he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1704, with the honours 
of second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, 
and of M.A. in 1797, having in the interim 
been elected a fellow of his college. His 
delight ill mathematical studies, and also 
in practical chemistry and mechanics, he 
I'ctained throughout his long life, and his 
attainments in them were of infinite service 
to him in his professional career. This he 
commenced by entering himself as a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and by becoming a pupil 
of Mr. Tidd, from whose instructions so 
many men have risen to eminence. lie 
spent part of the following years in visiting 
the land of his birth. 

On June 8, 1^4, he was called to the 
bar, and selected the Midland Circuit. One 
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of his eailieit' clients was Lord Palmerston, 
tbe late prime minister, then first entering 
into political life, for whom he appeared 
before a conunittee of the House of Com- 
mons on a double return for the borough of 
Horsham in 1800, but failed in securing 
the seat The only book which Mr. Copley 
, ever published with his name was a reuort 
of that case. Both on the circuit and in 
Westminster Hall he gradually acquired a 
sufficient practice to induce him to accept 
the degree of seijeant-aMaw in 1818. En- 
tering now in some measure into public life, 
he avowed toxy, or what would now be 
called conservative, principles, to the sur- 
prise of some of his contemporaries, who 
cWged him with having been notorious in 
the early part of his life for the ulti*a-libe- 
rality of his professions. Whatever were 
his youthful notions, and however un- 
guardedly he may have expressed them 
among his private associates, it is hardly 
fair to refuse a man^the exercise of more 
mature reflection, ana to bind him down to 
the rash phrases of a juvenile imaj^ination, 
especially when he had never joined any 
whig society, nor connected himself with j 
any publ^ measure of that party. But the * 
aumect of the charge ever denied its truth ; 
ana the best proof of the sincerity of his 
convictions is his steady adherence to them, 
through good report and bad report, for the 
long period of fiity subsequent years. 

As a leading advocate, by the beautiful 
simplicity of his style, by the logical ar- 
rangement of his arguments, and by the apt- 
ness of his illustrations, his speeches were 
.wonderfully eflective both on juried and 
judges. The government were so struck 
with the talent which he exhibited that in 
October 1817 he was specially retained for 
the crown in the indictments against Brand- 
rcth and others for high treason tried at 
Derby.i In the next year, besides being 
made king's serjeant and chief justice of 
Chester, he was introduced into parliament 
for the ministerial borough of Yarmouth in 
the Isle of Wight, which he soon after ex- 
changed for Ashburton; and in 1826 he 
had the honour of being elected as repre- 
sentative of his own university. 

In the senate his great capacity for 
debate was so efficiently displayed that 
in July 1819 he was appointed solicitor- 
general, and received the usual accolade of 
knighthood. During his tenure of this 
office the spirit of sedition was prevalent 
throughout England, and in the legislative 
remedies that were then introduced, as well 
as in the prosecution of Thistlewood and the 
other Cato Street conspirators, Sir John Cop- 
ley exhibited his extraordinary talent. In 
the unfortunate tiial also of Queen Caroline 
it was his duty to take an active part, in 
the performance of which he tempered the 
conviction he felt of the guilt of the ac- 
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eused lady with tbe deemram due to bar 
exalted tiaikj eatiaMng his employers by 
his admirable performance, ‘without in- 
curring the oblomiy to which they were 
subjected. At this time Lord Tentexden, 
in a letter to Sir Egerton foidges, gives 
this opinion of him : ^The solidtor-^neral 
has less learning than the attomey-genml 
(QifFord), but a much better person, coun- 
tenance, and manner; a good head and a 
kind heart, and not deficient in learning. 
1 suppose he will soon fill one of our hi^ 
offices in the law.’ (Lord Catiwbeir$ C% 
Jutt. iii. 206.) In Januaiy 1824 he was 
promoted to the attomey<^general8hip, and 
on September 14, 1826, he received the 
patent of master of the Rolls. 

He held the latter office only ei^ht 
months. On Mr. Canning becoming pmne 
minister Lord Eldon resided tbe Great 
Seal, which was delivered to Sir John 
Copley on April 30, 1827, as lord chan- 
cellor, he having been created Baron 
Lyndimrst a few days before. This bis 
first chancellorship lasted three years and 
seven months, dunng the successive admi- 
nistrations of Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, 
and the Duke of Welliu^on. On the ac- 
cession of the whigs to power in 1 William 
IV., he resigned the Seal on November 
22^ 1830, but did not remain unemployed 
quite two months. He accepted the ap- 
pointment of lord chief baron of the £&- 
chequer on January 18, 1831, in the place 
of Sir William Alexander, with the perfect 
understanding that he retained his political 
opinions, liis independence of ministerial 
influence was shown by his resistance, with 
all his energy and strength, of the bills for 
reform in parliament, and of various other 
measures proposed by the party while it 
remained in power. 

When the conservatives regained the 
administration he was at once replaced at 
the head of the Coun of Chanceiy, on 
November 21, 1834, retaining the omee of 
lord chief baron for the neift month. His 
presidency of the Exchequer had exhibited 
nis high judicial capacity, and had been 
principally distinguisned by the luminous 
judgment which he pronounced in the 
great case of Small v, Attwood, which, 
uiough it was reversed on appeal in tiie 
House of Lords by a close majority of a 
single vote, was by most people considered 
to be well founded, and by all, whether 
supporters or opposers, greariy admired. 

After a short term of five months he 
again, on April 23, 1835, resigned the Seal 
to his political opponents, who retained 
power for the next six years. During 
that interval he maintained the ascen- 
dency he had gained in the House of 
Lords, by his powerful opposition to the 
various innovations introduced by the 
whig ministers; and by submitting to 
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ihe house useftil aineiidiiiBiits of the law ; 
4md still more bjr the simual comprehensiTe 
axpoBuie of the ineffective legislation at the 
end of each ses^n, in which he visited the 
saooesdve fiulures with alternate rebuke 
and sarcasm. These regular attacks in- 
creasing the ^neral unpopulari^ of the 
party, the ministers were at lengtn obliged 
to resign, and Lord L^dhurst was in- 
stalled lu his third and last chancellorship, 
on September 3, 1841. His merits had 
been recognised and rewarded in the pre- 
vious year by his university electing him 
their lord high steward. 

For nearly five years he devoted himself 
to his judicial duties, till the retirement of 
Sir Kooert Peel, when he resigned the Seal 
on July 4^ 1846. When the conservative 
party regained power for short periods in 
1852 and 1858, Lord Lyndhurst felt him- 
self too old to undertake the responsible 
labours of the chancellorship, or to accept 
the offered seat in the cabinet, being in his 
eightieth year at the first of these periods; 
but during nearly the whole time nnce his 
resignation to almost the last year of his 
life, when he had attained his ninetieth 
year, he entered with his accustomed spirit 
into most of the constitutional questions 
that arose, and surprised the house by his 
intellectual vigour. 

No statesman maintained for so long a 
succession of years a name so unsullied as 
Lord Lyndhurst, and few have died in pos- 
session of more veneration and regard. Ilis 
death occurred from natural decay on Oc- 
tober 18, 1863, in the ninety-third year of 
his age, at his house in George Street, 
Hanover Square, where his father had 
lived and died. 

He married, first, Sarah Geary, the. 
daughter of CWles Brunsden, £sq., and 
widow of Colonel Charles Thomas, of the 
First Foot-ffuards, who fell at Waterloo. 
By her he uad three daughters. His se- 
coi|d wife was Georgiana, daughter of 
Lewis Goldsmith, £sq., by whom he had 
one daughter. 

GOBBET, Reoinali), was descended from 
an honourable family seated in Shropshire 
ever since the Conquest, some members of 
which were barons of the realm from the 
reign of Heniy II. to that of Edward II., 
and others were ancestors of baronetcies, 
all of which are extinct except that of 
Corbet of Moreton Corbet, created in 
1808. Reginald was the second son of 
Sir Robert Corbet of Moreton Corbet, by 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Henry Ver- 
non of Haddon. He pursued his legal 
studies at the Middle Temple, and was 
elected reader there in autumn 1551, but 
his reading was deferred till the following 
Lent. On October 27, 1558, he received a 
summons to take upon him the degree of 
the coif in the following Easter, but Queen 
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Mary’s death intervening, a now writ be- 
came necessary, and the solemnity of his 
inauguration took place on April 19, 1659. 
On tile 16th of the next October he was 
constituted a judge of the Queen’s Bench, 
where he sat till his death in 1566. 
(Fiowden^s JReportSf 356.) 

He married Alice, daughter of John 
Gratewood, Esq., and by her he had a 
son Richard, who was father of John 
Corbet, of Stoke in Shropshire, created a 
baronet in 1627. This title became extinct 
in 1750 by the death of its sixth possessor 
without issue ; but his nephew, Corbet 
d’AvenanL succeeding to his estates and 
assuming nis name, had a new creation in 
1786, \v^ich also became extinct at his 
death in 1823. {WoUm's Baronet, ii. 74, 
272, 274, 812.) 

COBDSLL, WILLIAM, the sou of John 
Cordell, Esq., and Eva, daughter of Henry 
Webb, of lumbolton, was born at Edmon- 
ton in Middlesex, and, having become pos- 
sessed of tbe manor of Long Melfora in 
Suffolk, he fixed his residence there, his 
family having been long seated in that 
county. From a branch of it descended 
Sir Robert Cordell, who received the dig- 
nity of baronet in 1660, which became 
extinct in 1704 by the death of his grand- 
son without issue. 

After being educated at Cambridge, he 
was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and was called to tho bar in 1543. He sat 
in the parliament of March 1553 as mem- 
ber. for Steyning, and on September 30, 
two months after Queen Mary came to the 
crown, he was made her solicitor-general. 
On the 1st of the following November the 
benchers of the society of Lincoln’s Inn 
appointed him their butler, and on February 
2, 1554, he was fined in the sum of ' xxvjs. 
viijrf,’ ‘ for not exercysing the ofiice.’ 
(Black Book, iv. 270, 272.) This curious 
entry seems to show that the junior mem- 
bers of tho bench had this duty imposed 
upon them, for in the Lent of that year be 
was nominated to the post of reader. As 
solicitor-general ho took a part in the pro- 
secution of Sir Thomas Wyat for his at- 
tempt against the queen ; and on November 
5, 1557, he was promoted to the office of 
master of tho Rolls and knighted. In the 
lost parliament of Queen Mary, being then 
memoer for Essex, ho was chosen speaker ; 
but her death at the dlose of it made no 
difterence in his judidal position, which 
he retaiuted for nearly twenty-four years. 
(Dugdale^s Onjr.231.) 

Troubling himself apparently very little 
with politics, though successively member 
for Middlesex and Westminster, he was 
regarded with favour by the court^ and 
Queen Elizabeth paid him the compliment 
of commencing her progress in Suffolk, in 
1578, by visiting mm at Long Melford 
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Hall* where he fflorionely feasted her. He 
died on May 17,1581. , , ^ 

He manied Maiy, the daughter of 
Richard Clopton, Esq., but left no chil- 

dzen. . 

COBHEHI, Gbrvasb db, was so called 
from the ward of that name in London, 
where probably he resided, and was clearly 
tt man of high note and authority there, 
holding in 2, S, 6, and 7 Henry IL the post 
of sheriff (Madoj:, i. 204, 602), an officer 
in whom the temporal gOTemment of the 
city was then vested. After the latter year 
he is not noticed in connection with the 
metropolis ; but his next residence being in 
Surrey, ho was apnointed sheriff of that 
county in 10 Henry iL, 1104, and remained 
in that office, witn the exception of one 
year, until 1183. 

In 15 Henry II., and for the seven suc- 
ceeding years, he held the same responsible 
office in Kent, where he had a seat at Luko- 
dale, in the parish of Littleboume ; and in 
the contest with Becket he sided strongly 
with the king. 

Among the justices itinerant in the 15, 
10, 20, and 23 Henry IL, 1100-1177, bis 
name appears as acting in various counties. 
It does not clearly appear whether at that 
time ho performed the same duties in the 
Curia ifogis, but it is certain that he 
attended there in 28 Henry II., 1182, as 
his name is inserted as one of the barons | 
and justiciers before whom fines of that 
year were taken. (Madox, i. 113, 123, 132, 
143, 144.) 

Irom the termination of his sheriffalty 
in Surrey, it may be presumed that his 
death occurred in 20 or 30 Henry II. 

He left three sons, Henry, Reginald, and 
Ralph, the two former of whom held the 
office of sheriff of Kent for several years. 
Henrv was bailiff of London, and also 
sheriff of Surrey. He was chancellor of 
St. Paul’s, and had the management of the 
Mint (Cambium) of England in 3 Richard 
1. Reginald was the next named justice 
itinerant. (Hasted, i. 178 ; Zord LyitcUon^s 
Henry IL 583.) 

COBNHILL, Reoinali) de, was the second 
son of the above Gervase de Comhill, and 
after the death of his elder brother Henry, 
in 4 or 5 Richard I.,* he, or his son of the 
same name, held the sheriffalty of Kent, 
with some short interval, until 6 Henry 
III. Ills seat at Minster, in the Isle of 
Thanet, acmiired the name of ‘Sherifi'’8 
Court,’ whicK it still retains ; and he him- 
self, discontinuing his own name, was 
styled Reginald le Viscount, even his 
widow being desipmated Yicecomitessa 
Cantii. (Hasted, i. 178-9.) He succeeded 
his brother also in the management of the 
Mint of England, and continued in con- 
nection with it and with the Treasury till , 
late in the reign of John. (MadosV, i. 450.) 
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That he acted in a judicial capacity in. J 
John appears from the Rotulus de Oblatia 
(p. 47), where certain persons are summoned 
before him and John ao Gestling and Wil- 
liam de Wrotham, also justiciers. In the 
fines of that reign his name occurs as being' 
present in court till 10 John. 

Various other employments show that 
he was high in the kin^s confidence. In 
5 John he was one of the custodes of the 
ports of England and the quinzime of mer- 
chants ; and in the next year he and Wil- 
liam de Wrotham were appointed ‘supe- 
riores custodes,’ when the king made an 
assize ' de monetacustodienda, et retonsori- 
bus et falsonariis monete nostre destruen- 
dis.* 

He was a staunch adherent of that king 
in all his earlier troubles, and received 
many substantial marks of bis favour. The 
Reginald de Comhill who, in the latter 
contests of his reign, joined the barons, 
and who was one of those taken prisoner 
in Rochester Castle in December 1215, 
was probabty his son, to whom, and to 
William de Comhill, the ^ Cameraria’ was 
granted in 14 John. Ilis wife, Isabella, 

S aid a fine of five thousand marks for his 
beration. (Jtftt, Clatta. i. 241 : Hot, Pat, 
189.) 

COBNHILL, William: de (Bishop op 
Lichfield .ved Coventry), either the son 
or the nephew of the above Reginald de 
Comhill, was an officer of the Exchequer,^ 
and connected with the Mint of England. 
(Madox, i. 338.) 

Some houses in London were granted to 
him W the king in 5 John ; and in that 
year Geoffrey Fitz-Poter was ordered to 
make a provision for him of twenty marks 
out of the first ecclesiasticd benefice of the 
king’s patronage that should drop. In 0 
John ho had a grant of twenty acres of the 
wood of Tilgholt in Kent ; in 7 John he was 
made rector of Maidstone by the king’s col- 
lation; in the same year he was appointed 
custos of the abbey of Malmesbury ; in the 
next year ho had the same office in the 
bishopric of Lincoln, and in 9 John he was- 
raised to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 
(Rot de Liberate, 60, 80 ; Chart, 137, 157 ; 
Pat 57, 66, 73.) 

Ilis name occurs as a justicier in fines 
leried in 10 John, 1208, but not in any 
other year. In the two next years, and 
in 14 jTohn, liis personal attendance on the 
Idng is noticed on the rolls, and in the latter 
year he was presented to the churches of 
Somerton in Somersetshire, and of Fereby in 
Yorkshire, and, in conjunction with Regi- 
nald, the son of Reginald de Comhill, re- 
ceived a grant of ^ Cameraria nostra ’ from 
the king. (Rot, Pat, 95, 96.) 

On January 25, 1215, 17 John, he was 
consecrated llishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, and dying on June 19, 1223, he was 
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DiOfied in Udifidld OsAedral. (Godwin, 
815 «) 

C0EVWAXX, Eabl o». See Robert. 

COiUUklB, WiLLUM DB, 80 Called from 
his manor of Coasale in Nottinghamshire, 
■was a benefactor of Newstead Abbey in 
that county. He was appointed a baron of 
the Exchequer in 8 Edward III., but is not 
mentioned after the 14th year. (CaL Rot 
'Bat. 100 ; Rot Orig. ii. 78, 81 j Inqnie. p. 
m. ii. 07.) 

G0TE81I0BS, John, resided at Baldwin 
Brightwell in Oxfordshire. He married 
Florence, the daiuhter of Sir Simon Har- 
Court, ancestor of Lord Chancellor Harcourt. 
He ajmars among the advocates in the 
Year Book till 8 Henry V., and was made 
a seijeant-at-law in o Henry V. In 9 
Henry Y. he was sent as a justice of assize 
to Norwich and other places with Justice 
William Babington. {Cal. Exch. iii. 380.) 
He afterwards became one of the king's 
seijeants, and was elevated to the bench as 
a Judge of the Common Pleas on October 
15, 1429, 8 Henry VI. After sitting in 
that court for nearly ten years, he succeeded 
as chief justice there on January 20, 1439, 
17 Henry VI., but presided little more than 
eight months, the executors of his will being 
on October 14 following commanded to give 
up the records to his successor. He was 
buried at Brightwell, where there is a 
monumental brass to bis memory. {Noice 
and ()ueriee, 1st S. x. 520.) 

COTTEVHAU, Earl of. See C. C. 
Pepts. 

COTTEGRAM, TnoHAS be, was one of 
the clerks in Chancery for nearlv thirty 
vears,from 14 to 43 Edward III., 1340-1369, 
out only on one occasion is mentioned ns 
keener of the Great Seal — viz., on the death 
of tne chancellor, John de Offord, when it 
was placed in the custody of him and others 
from May 28 till June 16, 1349. {Rot. 
ClawL 23 Edw, HI. p. 1, m. 8, 10.) During 
part of this period, however, he went to 
Ireland as master of the Rolls there, to 
which office he was appointed in 30 Edward 
III., 1360. {Cal Rot. Pat 166.) He was 
no doubt brought up in the Chancery, as he 
was presented by the king so early as 13 
Edward IL, 1319, with the church of 
Wygeton, and acted as the attorney of 
WilBam de Herlaston, a clerk in the 
Chanoery, in 1825. {N. Fcedera, ii. 401, 
606.) 

COYSRTKY, TnoMAS, With John Co- 
ventry, lord mayor of London in the reign 
of Henry VI., and one of the executors of 
the renowned Richard Whittington, began 
the prosperity of this family, which derived 
its surname from the dty of Coventry, whew 
it was originally established. One of his 
descendants, Richard Coventry, was settled 
ot Oossington in Oxfordshire, and by his 
a ^ughter of — • Turner, had two 
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. sons, the younger of whom was Thomas the 
j future judge. He was bom in 1647, and 
I educiitM at Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. on June 3^666, and afterwards 
was elected fellow of Balliol College. He 
entered the Inner Temple, and became 
reader there in autumn 1693. He was one 
of those named on Sir Edward OokO'S pre- 
ferment to succeed him in the solicitor’s 
place, and Bacon ( Wwke^ xii. 167) tells Sir 
Robert Cecil, though with a profession of 
disbelief, that it was asserted that Coventry 
had bought his interest for 2000 angels. 
Neither of them obtained the promotion, 
and it was not till two months oefore the 
queen’s death that Coventry received a writ 
to take upon him the degree of the coif in 
the following Easter. On January 13, 1000, 
he was appointed a judge of the Common 
Pleas, and knighted, lie enjoyed his place 
less than a year. Dying on December 12, 
1606, he was buried at Croome d'Abitot in 
Worcestershire. His estate, called Earles 
Croom^ he had acquired by his marriage 
; with Moi'garet, the daughter and heir of 
‘ — Jeffreys, of that place, and it still is the 
chief seat of his family. 

The judge left three sons, of whom Tho- 
i mas was the lord keeper. 

I COVENTRY, Thomas (Lord Coventry), 

I was the eldest son of tho above-noticed 
judge. He was bom in 1578, and, having 
passed the first fourteen years of his lim 
under the tuition of his parents, he was 
placed as a gentleman commoner at Balliol 
('ollege, Oxford, at Michaolmas 1592. At 
the end of three years he was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple, and, having 
been called to tho bar, he is mentioned in 
Coke's Reports as an advocate so early as 
1011; he was elected reader in autumn 
1616. 

By tho respect he showed to Sir Edward 
Coke ho entailed upon himself the enmity 
of Bacon, who sought to impede his pro- 
fessional advance by prejudimng the king 
against him. When Covent^ was a candi- 
date for the recordership of London, Bacon 
suggested to tho king that Mt is very 
material, as these times are, that your 
majesty have some caro that the recorder 
succeeding bo a temperate and discreet 
mail. . . . The man upon whom the choice 
is like to fall, which is Coventry, I hold 
doubtful for your service ; not bat that he 
is well learned and on honest man, but he 
hath been, as it were, bred by Lord Coke 
and seasoned in bis ways.’ The shaft 
fell harmless, and Coventry was not only 
elected recorder on November 16, 1616, 
but on March 14, 1617, wm taken into the 
king's own serviice as solicitor-general, and 
knighted. Four years after, also, when Sir 
Henry Yelverton, the attorney-general, was 
condemned by the Star Chamber, Covent^ 
received the appointment on Januaiy 11, 
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1621. One of the fixtt duties he had to | said Coventiy boldly. ^It’a flidset' said 
perfim in his new office was to take a Buckingham; ^’twas I did make yott| and 
message from the Ix)ids to Bacon, reouiring you shall find that I who made you can 
hini to tend specific answers to the cnaiges and will unmake you.’ Corentry retorted, 
against him. Soon after he had to pro- ‘ Did I conceive I held my pla^ by your 
aecute Edward Floyde for his presumption favour, I would presently unmake myself, 
in calling the king’s daughter and her hus- by rendering the Seal to his majesty.^ 
band ^ Gorman Palagrave and Goodwife Buckingham would have put his thi^t 
Palma ve ; ' but he was not answerable for into execution, and probably have obtmned 
the brutal sentence which the Lords pro- theSealforSirHenxy Yelverton,hadhenot 
Dounced upon the silly speaker. (Pari, been assassinated in the following August. 
Jlist, i. 1280, 1200.) This parliament, after another session, was 

On King James’s death he was retained hastily dissolved like the former, the dose 
in his office by King Charles, and before | of it being distinguished by the fordble 
the end of the year was called upon to ' detention of the sj^aker (Sir John Finch) 
supply the place of Bishop Williams, re- in the chair while the protestation of the 
ceiving the Great Seal as lord keeper on Commons against tonnage and poundage 
November 1, 1025. Ilis letter to Bucking- was passed. 

ham forms a strong contrast with Bacon s No other parliament met for the eleven 
on a similar occasion. It is a manW and ; remaining years of Covent^’s life — a cir- 
modest doubt of his own capacity for the j cumstance which, however impolitic, could 
place, a dutiful submission, after full con- : not be distasteful to his personal dlsposi- 
sideration, to the roval will, and a courtly | tion. He was more of a lawyer than a 
aclmowledgment of the duke’s favour. ■ politician, and would no doubt be glad to 
But there is nothing in it that shows any | be relieved from defending measures which 
previous application, nor any undue reliance | he could not honestly justify. The holder 
on the hitenerence of the favourite. j of the Great Seal was no longer, as in 

He had to open the second parliament j Wolsey’s time, the director of the state; 
of the reign, and soon after to deliver the j other and more active spirits acquired tho 
king’s reprimand to the Commons for their | ascendency, and their opinions 'prevailed. 
negUgenco in completing the supply, and . No one can read the history of the time 
riieir encouragement of seditious speeches, j without seeing that Coventry had but little 
He bad little to do in reference to the iniluence in the councils of his sovereign, 
imprisonmemt of the Earl of Arundel and which were in a great measure directed 
the demand of the Peers for his release, personally by tho king, under the guidance, 
except as the messenger of tho king and first of ii favourite, and then of unscru- 
the organ of the house. The angry disso- pulous and intemperate advisers. In times 
lution of this parliament, notwithstanding when all men's actions were open to cen- 
his earnest enaeavours to prevent such a sure, and none escaped who could be charged 
termination, soon after taking place, tho with too violent a support of the royal 
king endeavoured to supply bis necessities prerogative, or with too manifest a ten- 
by forced- loans ; but, not succeeding to his ! deucy to infringe on the liberty of the 
wish, he called a third parliament in March > subject, the very absence of the name of 
1628. Sir Thomas Coventry opened this , one who held so high an official position 
in an eloquent speech, which would have ^ tells strongly in his favour, as showmg that 
been more effective hod it not contained an I his personal demeanour and his imputed 
intimation that, if there were not a readi- | principles were not to any great extent 
ness in voting supplies, the king might ; obnoxious to those who were assuming 
resort to other means by the use of bis ‘ the rule and punishing their opponents. In 
prerogatives. But before the end of the 1 Lilbum’s case, though Coventiy presided 
session he had to pray of the king a more ' on the condemnation, his estate was not in 
explicit answer to the Petition of Bight, ; the first instance attempted to be charged 
which was accordingly given on June 7, ' with the compensation awarded, and it was 
1628,m the well-known formula, ^Soit droit not till the estates upon which the repara- 
fait comme il est d^sir^.’ (Par/, Hist, ii. tion was voted were disposed of in another 
218, 400.) manner, nor till eight years after the lord 

On April 10 the lord keeper was created keeper’s death, that the pertinacious suf- 
R baron by the title of I^rd Coventry of ferer conceived the idea of coming on Lord 
Aylesboroiigh in the county of Worcester. Coventry's heir. The attempt was frus- 
Wben Buckingham applied for the dormant trated, even in the strong excitement of 
office, and almost unumited powers of lord that p^od, by a large majority ; and the 
high constable, Lord Coventry showed a vote, though perhaps influenced by some 
patriotic spirit in opposing the grant, and personal motives, was no doubt oictated 
thus incurnng the hiStred of the frvourite. principally by the conviction that the 
Peremptorily accosting him, the duke said, cruelty and illegalify of the sentence against ^ 
< Who made you lord keeper? ’ ^ Theldng,^ lolbum could not be justly imputed to the 
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lord keeper. At the same time it is diffi- 
cult altogether to excuse his lordship from 
participation in the iniquitous punishments 
which were too often awarded in the Star 
. Chamber^ except on the presumption that^ 
though presiding, he had but a single voice, 
and that, by the course of the court, ho 
gave his opinion last, and was compelled 
to pronounce the censure of the majority. 
That his inclinations were on the side of 
mercy the judgment in Chambers’s case 
proves. In Ileniy Sherfield’s cose, for 
breaking a painted glass window, be was, 
after giving a lenient sentence, actually 
outvoted ; and in the case of Dr. T^ighton, 
for publishing * A Plea a^inst I’relacy,* 
and m other similar accusations, it requires 
not much discrimination to decide to whom 
the severity of the punishment is to ^ 
attributed. (Slate Tnah, iii. 374, 3^3, 319, 
1315.) In April 1035 James Maxwell and 
Alice his wife were brought before the 
Star Chamber, for asserting in a petition 
to the king that the lord keeper disobeyed 
his majesty and oppressed the subject, and 
were fined 3000/. to the king and the same 
sum to the lord keeper, the female narrowly 
escaping a whipping moved for by one 
of the members. (Cai. SL Papers [1035], 

At the introduction of tho imposition of 
ship-money, in the speeches which ho ad- 
dressed to the judges previously to the 
commencement of tho circuits both in June 
1035 and I^ent 10.30, he enjoined them, in 
their charges to the grand jury, to urge 
the people to pay their contributions with 
alacrity and cheerfulness; but from his 
position ns lord keeper ho was precluded 
from giving any legal opinion on tho case 
of Hampden, wlio resisted tho levy, the 
judgment being pronounced by tho twelve 
judges alone, and he was not a party to, 
nor a witness of, the consequences that 
resulted from these proceedings ; for befora 
the next parliament met his death occurred 
at Durham House in the Strand (where the 
Adelphi now stands), on Januarj^ 14, 1G40, 
and nis remains were removed for in- 
terment in the family vault at Croomc 
d’Abitot. His lost message to the king 
was a request ^ that his majesty would take 
all distastes from tho parliament summoned 
against April wdth patience, and suiler it 
to sit without an unkind dissolution.’ 
(llacket^s Bp. WiUiams^ ii. 137.) 

He had held the Seal for above fourteen 
years, and every writer of any authoritj' has 
refrained from making any specific charge 
against him. Even Whitelocke, who bad 
evidently no goodwill towards him, can 
say no more than he was * of no transcen- 
dent parts or fame.’ Ills other contempo- 
raries differ from this judgment, and unite 
in prmsing him. Croke calls him * a pious, 
prudent and learned man, and strict m his 
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‘ practice, ... he died in great honour, and 
i much lamented by all the people.* Claren- 
I don says he dischaiged all nis earlier offices 
I * with gr^t ability anij. singular reputation 
, for iut^ty,’ and that m his place of lord 
j keeper ^ he enjoyed it with an universal 
‘reputation (and sure justice was never 
I better administered).' Of his ^parts' the 
I same author says, * He was a man of won- 
derful gravity and wisdom, and understood 
not only the whole science and mystery of 
the law, at least equally with any man 
who had ever sate in that place, but had 
a clear conception of tho vdiole policy of 
the government, both of Church and state, 
which by the unskilfulncss of some well- 
meaning men jiistled each the other too 
much. He knew the temper, disposition, 
and genius of the kingdom most exactly; 
saw their spirito grow every day more 
sturdy, inquisitive, and impatient; and 
therefore naturally abhorred all innova- 
tions.’ Anthony Wood, Fuller, and David 
Lloyd are equally encomiastic; and Lord 
Clarendon says, in recording his death, 
that he had ^the rare felicity in Wing 
looked upon generally throughout the king- 
dom with great afiection, and a singular 
esteem, when very few men in any high 
trust were so.’ A charge of bribery was 
got up against him by a disappointed 
suitor, blit was so palpably unfoumied and 
malignant that tho Star Chamber visited 
the contriver and all his assistants with 
severe penalties of purse and person. (Mwh^ 
worthy li. App. 30.) 

Lord Coventry was twice married. His 
first wife was Sarah, daughter of Edward 
Sebright, of Desford in Worcestershire ; 
and liis second was Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Aldersey, of Spurston in Cheshire, 
and widow of William Pitchford, Esq. 
By both of them he left issue. Ilis gmnd- 
Hon, Thomas, was advanced in 1097 to tho 
titles of Viscount Deerlmrst and liarl of 
Coventry, with a special limitation, under 
which they are now holrl, tin* original 
barony having become oxtinet in 1719, by 
the death of the fourth earl without male 
issue. 

COVBTEHETE, Ili’on dk (Earl of 
Di:vox), was at the liead of the commission 
of justices itinerant into Bedfordshire in 4 
i>hvard 111., but he seems to have 
been placed there more as one of the prin- 
cipal barons of that county than as in any 
other way connected with the law. He was 
also at the head of another commission, 
for the trial of offenders in the forests, 
in the same year. (Ahb, Hot. Orw, ii. 
24.) 

He was the eldest son of Hugh de Courte- 
neye, Baron of Oakhampton, and Eleanor, 
daughter of Hugh Deroencer the elder, 
Earl of Winchester. Ills father died in 
1291, when he was sixteen years of age. 

0 2 
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He bad no sooner attained his majority doctrine^ accordingly, spread widely throngli: 
tiian he joined inTarious expeditions under the kin^m ; and though he died at his 
Edward L, by whom he was knighted. Ho living of Lutterworth In 1384, his Mow* 
was summons, also, to all the parliaments ers, under the name of Lollards, rapidly 
as a baron, both under that king and his increased. 

two successors, imtll 8 Edward IIL, 1334 ; On the murder of Archbishop Sudbury, 
and on February 22, in the following jrear. the king, on August 10, 1381, aj^int^ 
he was created Earl of Devon, as the lineal Bishop Uourteneye Chancellor of England, 
descendant of Baldtnn de Kipariis, the i and assented to liis election as Archbuhop 
seventh earl. He dM in 1340, 14 Ed- ! of Canterbury. Thus it would appear that 
ward III., and was buried at Cowick, near | tlio Duke o^ Lancaster no longer felt any 
Exeter. ! animosity awnst him ; yet it is difficult to 

By his wife Amea^ daughter of John, | account for Courteneye’s resigning the Seal 
Lord St. John, of Basing, he had six chil- ! three months after, on November 30. 
dren. The title still remains in one of his > During the remainder of the archbishop’s 
descendants. The eighteenth earl was ' life, a period of nearly fifteen years, he was 
created Marquis of Exeter in 1553; but, . in various contests wi& his bishops 

dying without issue three years after- ; as to the right of visitation, in all of which 
wards, this additional honour became 6.x- 1 he was triumphant ; but the demand which 
tinct. I he made on his clergy, of a sixtieth part of 

COUBTSHETE, William de (Arch- ; their revenues, being resisted by the Bishop 
BISHOP OP Cantorburt), was the grandson | of London, was carried by appeal to the 
of the last-menrioned Hugh de Courteneye, j court of Rome, where it was not decided 
Earl of Devon, being the fourth son of j while he lived. 

Hugh, the second earl, by Margaret, daugh- lie died at bis palace at Maidstone, on 
tor of Ijumnhrey de Bohuii, Earl of Here- July 31, 1300, and w^as buried in the church 
ford, and Elizabisth, a daughter of Edward j there. A monument was erected to his 
I. lie was bom at Exminstor alioiit 1327, - memory in his cathedral church, to which, 
was educated at ()xfor<l, whore ho took his . besides contributing largely to the erection 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and was i of the nave, ho gave various rich pre- 
afterwards chancellor of that university. ' gents. 

With such connections he soon procunid j Wolsinghaiu declares that he was digni- 
rich benefices, among which were prebends ! fiecl with a cardinal’s hat ; but the doubts 
at Exeter, Wells, and York, lie was ' of others seem to be supported by the 
elevated to the bishopric of Herefonl in ' absence of all notice of the fact in the 
1.36i). and thence translated in 1375 to ! epitaph inscribed on his mvestone in 
London. . . , | ^laidstone Church. This edifice he had 

Among the followers of Wicklific, -whoso entirely rebuilt, and had restored the church 
opinions at this time gained so much ■ of Meph am ; besides many liberal donations, 
grennd as to alarm the Church, was John : among others to the church of Exminstor, 
of Gaun^ Duke of Lancaster ; and -w’hen, { his native to%vn. 

towards the end of Edward’s reign, Bishop , He is represented as having a noble pre- 
Courteneye, in obedience to the pope’s • senco and courtly manners, with the leam- 
niandate, summoned the reformer to be ; ing lit for his position, a clear and acute 
examined, the duke attended him to St. understanding, and a favourite with the 
Paul’s C’hurchj where the meeting was held, monks of his cathedral. ( Godwin^ 120, 186 ; 
There some violent -words passed between Weever^ 226, 286.) 
tho duke and the bishop, which ended in COWPEB, William (Earl Cowper), 
an unseemly threat on the part of the descended from that branch of the fiunily 
former. The assembled people, who as which held a respectable position in Sussex 
yet cared little for the religious question, in the reign of Edward IVt, and then resided 
fancying their bishop in danger, prepared at Strode in the parish of Slingfield. His 
to defend him, and by their clamours com- immediate ancestor became an alderman of 
]vdltHl the duke, who was no favourite with London in Elizabeth’s time, and had a son, 
them, to retire. The populace, outside, Sir William, who was created a baronet bj 
excibHl by other reports to his disadvontiige, Charles I., and suffered imprisonment for his 
joined in the outciy ; and the ferment was loyalty to that unfortunate king. His grand- 
not appeased till they had broken open the son the second baronet represented Hertford 
Marshalsea prison, ransacked the duke’s in several parliaments of Chaiies II. and 
house m the Savoy, and contemptuously William m., adopting the whig side in 
draggwl his arms through the streets. politics, and tulring a prominent part in the 
On iMiward s death, which occurred soon proceedings against James II. when Duke 
^ter, It was not likely that the council of of York. By his wife Sarah, daughter of 
the young king, the Duke of Lancaster Sir Samuel Boiled, of London, he had two 
l^ing at Jte w^d allow the prosecu- sons, William and Spencer, 
tion agaiust A\icidiffe to proceea. His WilUam Cowper was bom at Hertford 
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<7astl6 about four or five yean after the 
Bestoration. He was some years at a 
school at St. Albans, and became a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple on March 8, 
1^1-^. His yera of probation were di- 
vided between his law-oooks and his plea- 
sures, the latter it is reported claiming the 
greatest share, but the former evidently 
not neglected. Whatever were his ex- 
cesses during that interval, it may be pi*e- 
sumed that before the end of it he termi- 
nated them by his marriago about 108(1 
with Judith, daughter of 8ir Kobert Booth, 
a merchant of London living in Walbrook. 
He was called to the bar on May :15, 1088. 
Bred up in the principles of political li- 
berty and with a deep hatred of popery, 
his youthful ai*doiir ]Uompted him a few 
months later to «»fler his personal aid in 
resisting the obtuse tvr.iiiiiy of James II. 
Tie and his brother Spencer, with a baud 
of men, joined the Piiiice of Orange in 
Ills nmi'cli to London : but on the peaceful 
establishment of William and ^laiy^ on 
the throne he returned to the stage of his 
profession, on which, whether on the Homo 
Circuit or in the courts of Westminster, he 
soon became a favourite performer. He 
was chosen recorder of Colchester, and 
got into considernhle practice within the 
first live years after his call. Before Kaster 
1004 he liad been raised to tbo position of 
king’s counsel, and by his assistiniee to the 
attorney and solicitor general in the prose- 
cutions arising out of the iissassination plot 
in 1000 he conspicuously demonstrated liis 
.supovioritv as an advocate. In the only 
other state trial in which he appears— tliat 
of Lord ^[ohun for tlio murder of Uichard 
Coote— the peers paid him the compliment 
of naming him particnlaiiv to sum up the 
evidence instead of Sir John llawles, the , 
solicitor-general, whom from his dulncss , 
and lowness of voico they could not under- ■ 
stand. But, as it was contrary to the eti- , 
quette of the bar. Sir John was allowed to | 
proceed. (State Trials, xii. 1440, xiii. 123, 

In 1005 be was rutunied with his father 
to parliament for Hertford, and tradition : 
reports that on the day of his entrance into 
the house he spoke three times, and with j 
such effect as to establish his character as j 
an orator. lie represented the sanio con- 
atituency in the parliament of 1608, but in 
the foUowiiig year the family interest in the 
borough was disturbed, and his own pro- 
fessional success materially endangered, bv 
the imibunded charge brought against his 
brother Spencer of tlie murder of a young 
Qu^er named Sarah Stout. Notwith- 
standing the acquittal that followed, the 
influence of the Cowpers in Hertford was 
80 damaged that they did not venture to 
in the election of 1701 ; but WiUiam 
WM relumed for Beeralston in that and the 
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last parliamant of William 111. and in the 
first of Queen Anne, at the end of which 
he ceased to be a commoner. The parlia- 
mentary history records only two important 
speeches delivered by him while in the 
liouse of Commons — one on the bill of 
attainder against Sir John Fenwick in 
1006, and the other on the Aylesbury 
case ill 1704, in support of tlie right of the 
subject to seek rewss at law against a 
returning officer for corruptly refusing to 
receive his legal vote. Ho also defended 
Lord Somers when impeached, and in 1704 
he was censured by the house for pleading 
for Lord Halifax. (iV/W, Hist. v. 1007, 
1141, vi. 270; Jiuniti, iv. 480; LuttreU, 
V. 188.) 

When tlie tory ascimdency began to be 
diminished, the removal of Lonl Keept^r 
Wright, llio weakest and iiit^M iiudKcieiit 
man of tho party, was determined on. 
I’ltssing over tho attorney and solicittu* 
g*?neral, Cowper, at the urj.^*nt instigation 
of tho Duchess of Marlborough, was se- 
lected from the whig ranks to hohl the 
Seal. It was delivered to him as lord 
keeper on October 11, 1705. The coui- 
mciiceiiient of his judicial earoer was illus- 
trated by a noble reform. It had been a 
custom of long standing for the officers of 
tho court and the members of the bar to 
present now years’ gifts to the chancellor 
or keeper, a practice which, if not actual 
innbery, lie considered looked very like it. 

, 'riiose lie at once refused to receive ; and 
the ext<*nt of the sacrifice may be esti- 
mated, if iu>t by his wife s calculation that 
they ninouiited to nearly 3(X)0/., by Bur- 
net^s more probable computation of 15(X)/, 
With such a prt)of of his modymtion and 
delicacy, it is curious that lie did not abo- 
lish tile eipially obnoxious cusbmi of selling 
the offices in the chancellor’s gift. By the 
evidence on the trial of th»J Earl of Moc- 
clesfiidd it appears that be received 5(X)/. 
on the admission of a master in Chancery. 
Altliough it is difficult to perceive the dis- 
tinction between tlie two customs, it is clear 
that he did not consider them os coming 
under the same category, and that he did 
not anticipate the evil consequences to 
which tho latter might lend. At the same 
time he forbad the clerks to demand any 
extra fee for the performance of their 
duties. On the death of his father in 
November 1706 he succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy, and on the 9th of the same 
month he was ennobled isith the title of 
Lord Cowper of Wingbam. (Evelyn^ iii. 
407 ; Barnet, v. 243 ; LuUreU, vi. Ill ; 
State TriaU, xvi. 1154.) 

His first wife having died six months 
before his elevation, he married, secondly. 
Mar}', daughter of John Olavering, Esq., of 
Chopwell m the bishopric of Durham. 

I^rd Cowper was one of the commis- 
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Bioners for the Ijiiion with S^land, and < 
zealously assisted Lord l^men in the nego- 
tiations. Upon its being completed the 
queen invested him, on May 4. 1707, with 
tne title of lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain ; and from that time the designa- 
tion of lord keeper fell into desuetude, only 
one other possessor of the Great Seal having J 
been so distinguished up to the present day. | 
For the next three years the whi^ party j 
retained its influence ; but at last, by its own ' 
folly in the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, 
tlio popularity it had acquired was trans- 
ferred to its political opponents. The pro- 
hCH'ution stirred up all tne dormant feelings 
of the people, revived the cry of ^The 
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extremes to which their animosify was 
carried hurried on the rebellion of 1715. 
To his energetic representation to the king 
may perhm be attributed the speedy sup* 
pression of that rebellion. Ilis conduct on 
the trial of the rebel lords, when he acted 
os lord high steward, supported his pre- 
vious reputation. 

During his second chancellorship the Biot 
Act, the Septennial Bill, and the Mutiny 
Bill, after violent opposition, became law, 
and to the passing of them he gave his 


Church in danger,’ and so strengthened the 
efforts of the tory advisers of the queen 
that the whig members of the government j 
were soon after dismissed. The Duke of > 
Marlborough had during the contest am- ■ 
bitioiisly demanded to be made captain- ; 
general for life ; but Lord Cowper, tliough i 
united with him in politics, represented to ; 
the queen that such an appointment would I 
bo nighty unconstitutional, and by his | 
advice the application was rejected." Ilis 
lordship, tliough strongly pressed by the I 
queen to keep the Seal, was firm in his | 
resolve to follow the fate of his colleagues, ; 
and resigned on Septemto 1710. He ■ 
then entered at once into an avowee I, and it j 
must bo acknowledged sometimes a factious, ; 
opposition to the now ministry; and, ac- 
cording to the fashion then prevalent, occa- | 
sionally supported his views and answered ; 
the attacks of his opponents in the peripdi- I 
cal publications of the day. He nunained I 
unemployed for the four remaining years of j 
Queen Anne's reign ; but on her death ho 
was found • to be one of the lords justices 
nominated by the Elector of Hanover, who 
showed the tendency of his opinions by 
selecting them principally from the whig 
party.^ The queen died on Au^st 1, 1714, 
and King George, arriving in jQngland on 
September 18, immediately formed his mi- 


of lord chancellor on the 2lst. 

On his appointment he presented to the 
king a long paper which he called ‘An Im- 
partial History of Parties,* but which is 
anything but what its title imports. In 
professing to describe the two parties, whig 
into which the people were di- 
vided, he artfully depreciates all the acts 
and pnnciples of the mtter, and represents 
the former os the only one which it would 
he expedient or safe for his majesty to trust. 
Ihe antipathy of one faction against the 
other was at its height, and was exhibited 


powerful aid. Intrigues were formed for 
nis removal as early as October 1715, and 
continued in the two succeeding years, till 
at last, though his party remained in power,, 
he resigned the Seal on April 15, 1718, 
having neen on the 18th of the preceding 
month honoured, as a special mark of the 
royal approbation, with the additional title 
of" Viscount Fordwich and Earl Cowper. 
lie lived more than four years afterwards, 
and continued to the last days of his life to 
take a prominent lead in the debates, and 
a deep and impartial interest in the various 
measures proposed on the one side or the 
other. lie died after a few days’ illness at 
his scat at Colne Green on October 10, 
1723, and was buried in the parish church 
of Hertingfordbury. His wife followed 
him four months afterwards, literally dying 
of a broken heart. 

Of Ijord Cowper’s character as a states- 
man there will always bo two opinions. 
The course of his conduct that would ex- 
cite Burnet’s or Wharton’s applause would 
certainly be decried by Swift and the tory 
writers. But all would allow that he was 
a fli*m adherent to the principles he pro- 
fessed, and that those pnnciples tended to 
civil and religious liberty, and that the 
motives which guided him were pure and 
straightforward, though occasionally tainted 
with a little too much of party prejudice. 
Of his extraordinary oratoncal powers^ of 
the singular gracefulness of his elocution, 
of the sweetness of his disposition, and of 
his integrity and impartiality as a iud^ 
there has never been any question. Of bis 
urbanity and consideration for the feeling 
of others we have a striking instance in his 
repressing the harsh pei^nm remarks made 
by a counsel against Bichard Cromwell, in 
a cause to which he was a party, by imme- 
diately addressing the old protector, and 
kindly begging him to take a seat beside 
him on the bench. 

Though not particularly eminent for clas- 
sical IcamiDg, he was well versed in the 
literature of his country, and was a gene- 
rous patron to its professors, among whom 




rs 

par^ they had supplanted. Lord Cowper memory. Among his prose eulogists were 
took too prominent a p^ in these proc^- , Burnet, Steele, Lords Ohestmneld and 
mgs, and it may not be improbable that the 1 Wharton, and a host of other minor authorau 
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Even Swift himaelf, in liis ^Four Last | thiowinff her into the water where she was 
Yean of Queen Anne/ is compelled to roeak i found. The parties were summoned Wore 
of him with as much praise as his craobed i Lord Chief Justice Hol^ who at first 
nature and |)arty prejudices would allow. dismissed them, but after two subsequent 
The earl s London residences were in escaminations was induced on May 10 to 
Bussell Street and Powis House, Lincoln’s commit Mr. Cowper for trial to the Kind’s 
Inn fields, and subsequently in Great Bench ^soo, where he remained till wo 
George Street ; and his countr}' one was at next as^ses. The prisoners were arraigned 
a spot called Colne Green, in the parish of at Hertford on July Id, and after a long 
Hertingfordbury, the manor of which he trial were acquitted, as Luttrell remarks, 
had purchased. The house which he built I * to the satisfaction of the auditors.’ Evei^ 
there was pulled down in the beginning of | one who reads the trial must join in tins 
this century, and replaced by the present ; satisfaction, for a more unfounded charge 
stately mansion of Penshanger, where his { could not bo made. Judge Ilatsel presided, 
successors fiourish. j and by his quorulousness at the trial and 

COWPEB, Spkncer, was the yoimger j the stupidity of his summing up, the pri- 
brother of the above William Earl Cowper. | soners had certainly no cause to thank him 
Bom in 10(19, he received his education at ' for their acquittal.* 

Westminster School, and having beeu called I But ('‘owper's persecution was not yet 
to the bar by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, i over. Whether from a conviction of his 
he was immediately appointed by the cor- i guilt and a thirst for revenge, which seems 
poration of London, in June lOlX), comp- scarcely possible; or from a desire to clear 
trailer of the Bridge House estates, a post the Society of Friends from the imputation 
of considerable res]X)n8ibility, which en- that one of their body could be aftected by 
titled him to a residence at the Bridge worldly passions, which no doubt in some 
House, in the parish of 8t. Olave, South- measure operated ; or fn)m the excitement 
wark. There he lived for some years, and of party spirit prompting the opponents of 

S ained the respect of his neighbours by the Cowpers to endeavour to cfestroy tho 
is exemplary conduct and social manners, interest of tho family in the borough, w'hich 
There, too, be executed with great useful- is far more likely,* as a new election was 
ness the duty of a magistrate, having been near at hand ; for one or the other of theso 
soon placed on the commission of the peace ; reasons tho question was kept alive, at first 
and tnere ho filled many ofilccs of trust con- by pamphlets, and subsequently by much 
nected with the locality. more unjustifiable means. The law allowed 

In the midst of these prosperous circum- an appeal for murder to be instituted within 
stances he was suddenly charged with a a year niid a day after the death by tho next 
crime which threatened not only to blast heir of the deceased. Such an heir was 
the character he had acquired, but to con- ; immediately found, who was an infant ; but, 
sign him to an ignominious end. In tho ' instead of at once obtaining the necessary 
course of the Home Circuit which ho tra- writ, the prosecutors purposely delayed is- 
yelled ho w^as in the habit of visiting Ilert- suing it till three or four days before the 
fbrdjofwhich both his father and his brother expiration of tho term; and this they did 
were representatives in parliament, lie- without the knowledge or consent of the 
siding with her mother in that town was infant heir, the nominal appellant, or of his 
a young woman named Sarah Stout, tV mother,who were not even made acquainted 
daughter of a respectable (iuakcr deceased, j with tho proceeding for a month afterwards* 
who had been a firm friend of the Cowpers ; • Naturally disgusted at tho prosecutors' con- 
and both the brothers and their wives had ' duct, they applied for ana obtained from 
shown a kind interest in her welfare. At the sheriff the \vrit and return, which they 
the spring assizes of 1090 Spencer had dined forthwith put into the fire. This the pro- 
with her on March 10, and after supper had 8ecuU)rs endeavoured to remedy by apply- 
gone home to his lodgings about eleven ing to the lord keeper for anew wnt, which 
o’clock. On the next morning she was , assisted by four learned judges, very 
found in the river, and an inquest was • properly refused, on tho ground that tho 
immediately held on the body, at which ! first writ had l>een clandestinely and frau- 
Spencer Cowper was present and gave his : dulently procured, that it was absolutely 
evidence, which resulted in a verd^ict that renounced by the pretended plaintiff, and 
the deceased drowned herself, ^ing tmi i the delay in its issue showed that the prq- 
ctmpoB nwntis. About a month after this, | secutors did not design justice, but to spin 
witn no further evidence than was sub- 1 out a scandal as long as they could, mali- 
mitted to the coronei^s juiy, tho mother and | ciously imd vexatioualy. Mr. Cowper during 
brother commenced a prosecution, charging i these discussions appeared in court, and de- 
not only Spencer Cowper, but two attorneys \ dared his readiness to answer. Thus this 
and a scrivener, who had been heard making ! affair terminated ; hut the principal object 
some loose remarks at their lodgings about | was answered, by the dissolution for the 
the girl, with first strangling her and then ! time of the Cowper interest in the town. 
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(Halt Triab, xiL 1106 ; Ltittrtll, iv. 618- 

Lord lU^mutd, 666.) 

iTveiy imp«rtitl man a^uitted Cowper, 
wlioae profeadonal sucoew was only tem- 
porarily impeded. He steadilv advanced 
at the bar, and in 1705, when he resigned 
the office of comptroller, he succeeded, his 
brother as member for Berealston, which 
he continued to represent in the two follow- 
ing parliaments, iluring the last of them 
he was one of the managers in the im- 
peachment of Dr. Sacheverell, and had 
to conduct the second article. (Luttrell, 
vi. 551, 555 ; State Triah, xv. 152.) This 
prosecution lost him his election for the 
next narliament; and he did not sit again 
till tne accession of George I., when he 
was returned for Truro. lie then became, 
on October 22, 1714, attorney-general to 
the Prince of Wales, and in 1717 chief jus- 
tice of Chester. 

On Qeoige II. coming to the crown he 
at once promoted his old servant, raiHiiig 
him first to the attomey-generulsliip of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and then to the bench 
at Westminster. He was constituted a j udgo 
of the Common I’lens on October 24, 1727, 
but died in the next year, on December 10, 
at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. He wos 
buried at I lertingfoixlbury, w'here there is a 
beautiful monument to his memory by Eoii- 
blliac, erected by order of his second wife, 
Theodora, widow of .lobn Stepney, Esc{. By 
her he had no issue, but by his first wife, 
Pennington, daughter of .John Goodeve, 
Esq., he left three sons, the second of w'hom, 
the Hev. .lolni Cowper, D.D., was the father 
of the delightful poet, William Coi^per. 
(Lord Jiaymondf liI18, 1510. ) 

OaANWOBTH, Lord. See II. ]M. Rolfk. 

OBAS8U0, Kicuakd, had been prior of 
Henley in Buckinghamshire before he be- 
came abbot of Evesham. On the expulsion 
of iSimon the Borman in 24 Henry HI., 
1230, the Great Seal is said to* have been 
placed in his custody, and to have continued 
in his possession till his election ns Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventnr (or Chester, as it 
was then sometimes called) in 1242, when 
be resigned it. This election took place 
about November, but before lie had received 
the rite of consecration he died at Biola in 
Gascoiu', on December 8, 1242. (Godicut, 
317 ; Le m.) 

CBATTCOIUE, JouN db, was probably the 
son of Godfrey de Craucombe, who served 
King Henry IH. as seneschal. (Madox, i. 
63.) He was evidently a clerk in the Chan- 
cy, and, like most of his fellows, an ec- 
clesiastic, sharing in the dijroities usually 
dB^but^ among that claaa of officen, by 
bmw aicbd^n of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

The Great Seal was deporited in his hands 
and in those of Master John de Caen and 
Wilhom de Byrlay during the temporary 


absence of the diuniorilor, John de TjangtoHi 
in March 106% and again in Becemher. 
He continued to be summoned to the par^ 
llament among the clerks of the Chaneeiy 
till February 1305, 33 Edward L (iWl 
Writi, i. 138.) 

OBAWLXT, Fbancis, was of a BedfordU 
shire family, residing at Someiis, near Luton. 
He received his le^ education at Staple 
Inn and Gray’s Inn, to the latter of which 
he was admitted on May 26, 1608, and. 
having been called to the bar in the usual 
time, was elected autumn reader in 1623, on 
the occasion of his being summoned to take 
the degree of the coif. In 1626 he was one 
of the counsel whom the Earl of Bristol de- 
sired to be assigned to him on bis impeach- 
ment, and on October 11, 1632, he was 
appointed a judge of the Common Pleas, and 
knighted. In the great case of ship-money 
he not only joined the rest of the pudges in 
their answer to the king’s letter amrming its 
legality, but in an elaborate argument in 
the Excheqiier Chamber, in February 1638, 
be gave a decided opinion in favour of the 
king against Hampden, which be repeated 
at the assizes, asserting in his charge to the 
grand jury ‘that ship-money w'as so in- 
herent a right in tlio crown tliat it would 
not bo in the power of a parliament to take 
it away.’ For these opinions, and particu- 
lar! v tfie last, he was impouclied by the Long 
Parliament. In August 1641 the house 
resolved that the impeached judges should 
have no commissions to go the circuits ; but 
it appears that they still continued to sit in 
Westminster Hall. J ustiee Crawley joined 
tJio king at Oxfoixi in 1()-12, and in the fol- 
lowing .lanuary was made doctor of civil 
law'. (Woods Ffutti, ii, 44,) The state of 
the kingdom probably prevented bis trial 
from taking place, notwithstanding his ex- 
treme unpopularity j but on Xoveinber 24, 
lG4o, the Gommuns parsed an ordinance 
disabling him and four others ‘ from being 
judges,as though they were dead.’ (TFAtie^ 
lockv, 181.) 

He died on February 13, 1040, and was 
buried at Imton. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Hotherham, knight, 
of that place, by whom he left two sons, 
the younger of whom was the undermen- 
tioned Francis. 

CBAWIST, P’rancis, second son of the 
above Sir Francis Crawley, was also of 
Gray’s Inn, being admitted on August 7, 
1623, and called to the bar in February 
1638. His appeantment to the office of 
cursitor baron of the Exchequer took 
place in 1670, when he must have bew 
nearly seventy years of age, and he held it 
for four years, till his death in 1683. 

He is described as having an estate of 
10001 a year in Bedfordimire in 1660, 
when nam^ as one of the kniffhts of the 
contemplated order of the Royal Oak; but 
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lie afterwaide reeided »t Korthaw in Hart- 1 not appear to haTO oftaii taken part in the 
Ibrdahiie. By hia irife. Maiy, daughter of ! debates* 

Bichard Clatteibuck, Eaq.^ he had seven | That he acoommodated lumself to the 
chilc^i the desoendants of whom now • views of the popular party is apparent by 
flourish at Stookwood Park in Hertford- ! his receiving the thanks of the Commons 
shire. | on November 2, 1642^ for * the good servico 

OBUFIVO, Walter be, resided at i done by Seijeant Oresweld in we country 
Creppi^, a manor in Essex whic^ belonged \ upon the matter of contributions and other 
to we £^ls of Oxford, and was one of the services ’ (Comtmm' JoumaU, ii. ^1), by 
justices itine^t who set the tallage on I tlieir proposing him to be a judge in 1643, 
that county in 8 lUchaid I., 1186. He i and by their appointing him one in 1048 ; 
was soon after raised to the bench at ! but that ho msapproved of their violent 
Westminster, md his name appears on | proceedings is equally apparent from his 
many fines levied during the first eleven ‘ retusiil to act under their usurped authority 
years of the.reign of King John, and he is on the death of the king. He died in Ser- 
named on a record of 13 «rohn. {Madox, i. ! jeant8* Inn in 1652, and was buried in St* 
704 ; Abb, Ptacit, 82.) ‘ Andrew*^, llolborn, in the register of which 

CBSFPIH6, ItiCHAR]) BE, was of a York- liis name is propt^rly spelled, 
shire family, and it seems probable was th CBEBSI, tivnn be, w*ns for six succos- 
son of Robert do Cropping, who for several sivo years of the reign of Henry II., corn- 
years in the reign of Ilenry HI. was one of I nieucing in 1175, cmploj'cd os one of the 
theking'sescheatorsbeyoudtheTrent. (Crtf. j justices itinerant, and in 1177 his name 
Inquis, p. m. i. 00.) liichard can scarcely ajimnirs among the king’s regular justiciera 
be considered to have been a regular justice at Westminster. (Jfrt3b.r, i. 04.) 
itinerant (as Dugdalo calls him), os ho only He was a Norman by birth, and had 
acted in reference to pleas of the forest | been some time previously attachod to tlio 
in Lancashire and Nottinghamshire, in 14 ‘ king's sm'vice; and that he mldod military 
Edward I., 1286. lie was returned as to his judicial services is shown by his 
knight of the shire for York in 18 Edward I. having the custody of the tower of Rouen 
{Pari irritu, i. 21.) in JI80, at a salary of 200/. ii year, and 

CBESHELB, Richard, is called three by a grant which he received in 1184,30 
times by Whitelocke (209, .342, 378) ‘ Mr. ilenry IL, of 100/, ontho Norman Roll, for 
Serjeant Crcswell/ and in the propositions the soldiers whom he led in the war of 
made by the parliament to the king in I’oictou. {Rot, JScaev, Kormannifc, i. 70, 
February 1643, of those whom they de>irf 115.) 

to be appointed justices of the (Common Jle niumed Margaret, the daughter and 
Pleas, his name is so inserted. {Clarendon, heir of William de Gnyneto, or Quesnay, 
iii. 407.) who survived liiiu, and afterwards became 

But there was no serjoant of the name, the wife of Robert Fitz-Roger, lord of 
The person intended is Richard Cresheld, Clavoring in Essex. He left a son named 
who was aumn^oned to take the coif in Rogt^r, who was in the wardship of this 
1636 {Jiymer, xx. 22), and who is recorded Robert Fitz- Roger till his majority in 1206, 
under that name in Bugdale’s Ijist of St- when lie obtained jiosscssion of his father's 
jeants. By an abbreviated misproniincia- lands in Sntrolk, Sussex, and Lincoln, 
tion of the name it became coiTupted to 'rin* barony does not appear to have coii- 
. Creawell, for even in 8ir W. Jones's Re- l:nued b«?yond the fifth generation, finish- 
ports (300) of the period he is called, when iiigwith tJio after-named William deOrossi, 
appointed, * Creawell.’ | juslire of trail baston under PMward 1. 

lie was admittf 3 d into the society of j CRESSI, Wii.liam be. Jlis relationship 
Lincoln's Inn on June 18, 1(K)8, under the j with the above Hugh do Cress! is not 
description of * Richard Cresheld, son of I known. Though he had a f^nt of forty 
Edward Cresheld, of Mattishall-Burgli in ’ libratea of the Norman lands in Norfolk in 
the county of Norfolk,’ and was called to John (Cal, Rot, iW. 8), he seems to have 
the bar on October 17, 1615, and became ; join**il the barons in the last years of that 
bencher in 1633. Ho sat for the borough reign, a safe-conduct having been given 
of Evesham in Worcestershire in Kiug him in December 1216 to go and sneak 
James's last parliament, and was returned = to the king as to making his peace. {Rot, 
member for the same place (of which he i Pat 102.) ^ In this he was no doubt suc- 
was recorder) in all the parliaments in ; cessful, being employed in the next year 
King CharWs reign. (A and Queries, ! with others to take a recognition as to the 
SndlS. i. 460.) In 1628 he ledi the van in ; last presentation of the church of Mareseye 
the Committee of Grievances, in a speech ; in NottinghaxMhire. In that and the neigh- 
auffieiently complimentary to the king, but ! bouring counties he was one of the justi^s 
arguing strongly against the legality of itinerant in 3 Henry UI., 1219, and again 
unpiiBonment without declaration of the in 1225. 

cauae (ihr/. Hist. iL 240); but he doeS ' CBEMI, WniiAX Bi^ was the lineal 
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defloendantoftbeaboyeHughdeCreMi,iuid I of English histofy, a regular sttooesdon of 
the son of Stephen de Cressi, and Sibylla, i male heirs having possessed the estate from 
the daughter and heir of John de Braytoft. I the days of Hichara I. till the death of John 
He was summoned to attend the king on ^ Cresswell in 1781. That mntleman left 
urgent affairs in 22 and 25 Edward 1. He two daughters, one of whom, Fhuices 
WM letumed as holding lands in Netting- Dorothea, married Francis Easterly, Esq., of 
hamshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, Blackheath, who, purchasmg the other sis- 
and when the commission of trailbaston was ter’s moiety, became possessed of the whole 
issued for those counties, on November 23, estate, and assumed tne name of Cresswell. 
1304, 33 Edward I., he was the second of Of that union Sir Cresswell Cresswell was 
the three Justices then assigned. {ParL the fourth son. He was bom in 1703, 
Writs, i. 407-8 ; Nicolas's Synopm,) and, passing through the Charterhouse from 

OBESSINOEAX, IIvon de, son of Wil- 1800 to 1810, he went in the latter year 
liam de Cressingham, was an officer of the to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
Exchequer. In 18 Edward 1. he is called had for his tutor the future Justice Maule. 
seneschal of the queen (Abb. Placit. i. 30, Ho took his degree of B.A. in 1814, and of 
33), and in 1202 he was appointed with M.A. in 1818, and then, pursuing his legal 
two others to investigate and audit the debts studies in the Inner Temple, was called to 
due to Henry HI. (Midoor, ii. 201.) In that the bar in 1810, and naturuly joined the 
and the three following years he was at the Northern Circuit. Here he soon showed 
head of the justices itinerant for the north- that ability and power that ever after dis- 
em counties. (Year Book, i. .33.) He was ; tinguished him, and long before he became 
a canon of St. raul's, and held at least nine ! by seniority the leader of the circuit, scarcely 
parsonages. rr 3 mno calls him ^ an insatiable | any cause was tried in which he was not 
pluralist;* and Hemingford gives a similar engaged on one side or the other. In 1830 
charactcr,»and ascribes to him an iinmode- ho was appointed recorder of Hull, and in 
rate passion for hoarding money. (Arckfco-' 18.34 received a silk gown. 
logia. XXV. 008.) i In 1841 he defeated Mr. William Ewart, 

When the king defeated the Scotch, and ■ the whig member, in a contest for Liverpool, 
Baliol renounced the throne, in 1200, Cres- and .soon secured to himself that admiration 
singham was appointed treasurer of that in the house which it is not generally the 
country, and on the disorders which fol- fortune of lawyers to gain, 
lowed ICdward’s departure was coiiinianded Sir Robert teel, on the very first vacancy 
not to scruple to spend the whole money that occurred, selected him as a judge of 
in the exchequer to put them down. I’roud, thi^ Common Pleas, whereupon he was 
ignorant, and violent, he made himself hate- knighted. In that court, from J anuary 1842 
ful to the SScots by bis oppres-sions : and on to January 1858, lie discharged the duties 
the rising of Wallace in tfie following year, in the most admirable manner; and at the 
preferring the cuirass to the cassock, he latter date bo consented to undertake the or- 
joined tlie Earl of Surrey in leading the ganisation of the new court then created for 
royal army. to Stirling. Wdlace left the deciding testamentary and divorce causes, 
siege of Dundee, in which he was engaged, The manner in which he overcame the diffi- 
and by a rapid march drew up his army on culties attendant on the new judicature, and 
the other bank of the river Forth before the I met the perpetually increasing demands on 
arrival ol' the English forces. By rre.ssing- its decisions, whicli unexpectedly accumu- 
ham’s rashness the latter were led over the lated in oveiwhelming numbers, were elo- 
bridge, and were terribly defeated, ho being quently and justly described by Sir Robert 
among the fimt who fell. ^ So deep was Phillimoro, the queen’s advocate, on the 
the detestation in which his character was opening of the court after his lamented de- 
regarded that his body was mangled, the cease, which occurred on July 20, 1863, 
skin torn from his limbs, and in savage tri- from the effects of a fall from his horse ten 
umph cut to pieces.* It is said that Wal- ! days before, 

lace ordered as much of his skin to be taken CBSWS, Rantjlphe, was a descendant 
off as would make a sword-belt, a story from the younger branch of a family resi- 
which has been absurdly extended to its dent at Grew, or Crue, a manor in Cheshire, 
Having been employed in ‘making girths and in the reign of Edward L (CaL Inq. p. 
Baddies. (Tytler's Scotland, i. 12.3-143.) i. 110.) His father, John Crewe, was set- 
The Scots called him * non thesaurarium sed tied at Nantwich, where he is said to have 
trayturarium regis.* (Triveti Annales, 866, been a tanner. By his wife, Alice Main- 
note.)^ He held the town of Hendon and waring, he left two sons, both of whom 
land in Finchley in Middlesex, with the were the ancestors of noble families. This 
manor of Coulin^ in Suffolk. (Cal Inquis. Ranulphe (as he himself spelled it) was the 
p. m. I. D^.) elder. Thomas, the younger, was a ser- 

0BX88WXLL, Cres8wf.il. The family jennt-at-law, and speaker of the House of 
of Cresswell, of Cresswell, near Morpeth, in Commons in the reigns of both James L 
Northumberland, dates from the earliest age and Charles L, and hu son, John Crewe, in 
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1361 was created Baton Cxewei of Stene in from his subjects according to the amount 
No^amptonahire, which barony be^me they would naTo paid towards a subsidy, 
extinct in 1721. The judgeS| who among the rest were np- 

Ranulphe Crewe was bom about 1658. plied to, paid the money demanded, but 
He was called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn I refusing to subscribe a paper rMomising 
on November 8, 1684, and was elected the leg^ty of the collection, Chief Justice 
leader in 1602. In 1507 he enteied par- Crewe ^vas selected as an example, and was 
liament as member for Brackley; and in discharged from his office on November 0. 
16^ he married Juliana, the daughter and 1626. In 1628 he wrote a manly ana 
heir of John Clipsby, of Clipsby in Norfolk, modest letter to the Duke ofBucking* 
withwhomhehadafairinheritance. (IW/er, ham. pleading for his restoration to the 
i. 188.) He does not sc‘em to have iKien king’s favour, t Wliatever intentions the 
much employed in the courts, vet it is evi- duke might have had of repairing the 
dent that his reputation as a lawyer must injury he had done to the chief justice, 
have been considerable, os he was selected they were frustrated by his assassination 
to defend the king's title to alnago in the by * Felton, in the August of that year. 
House of Lords iu 1006, for his Hravail After another application to the hiug 
and pains’ in which he received 10/. (Pell himself, which produced no result, 8ir 
Pecords, Jac, 64), and os his professional Banulphe retired from public life. Ho 
income was so considerable that be was survived his dismissal more than nineteen 
enabled, two years afterwards, to gratify years, witnessing the calamitous eilects of 
the great object of his ambition by the ac- those illegal measures to which he had 
quisition of the ancestral property from refused his judicial sanction, and sufler- 
which he derived his name ; and tints be- ing much from the consequences of the 
coming repossessed of the estate which for i civil war, his poveimes being seized and 
nearly three hundred years had had no [ his mansion ransacked by the soldiers of 
Crewe for its owner, he* built the iiiagniti- that parliament which had made those 
cent mansion there which has ever since measures the ostensible motive of tlie 
been the sent of the family. reltellion. (llinvhcliffe'a Bartlioiriley^ 

He was selected as speaker of that par- 268.) 
liament which met on April 6, 1014, niul He died at his house iu Westminster on 
was so hastily dissolved on the 7th of the January 16, 1(510, and his remains wore in- 
following J unc, to which ho was returned terivd in a chapel lie had erected in the 
as representative of his native county, and church of Barthomley, the parish in which 
was knighted the day after the dissolution. Crewe Hall is situate. 

Called to the degree of the coif and made As a lawyer he was learned and pains- 
king’s Serjeant in the following month, he taking; ns a judge he was iwsiduons and 
sat in 1016 as a commissioner on the trial patient ; of his honesty, independence, and 
of Weston for the murder of Sir Thomas integrity he gave the best proof that man 
Overbury, and was one of the counsel for can oiler; and of his eloquence ho bos lelt 
the crown against the Earl and ( ’ountess a most favourable snocinien, in his speech 
of Somerset. (iSiaie Trinh^ ii. 911, 962, to the Lords on the titles of Do Vere. 
989.) He was also concerned in the shame- After describing tlio 600 years of unbroken 
ful trial of Edward Peacham for treason at lineage iu the family, he exclaimed : ‘ I 
Taunton. {Walter Ionic’s Dmn/, 28.) have laboured to make a covenant with 
He was not in the next parliament of j luyself tlmt aflection may not press upon 
1620, but conducted the proceedings in the j judgment; for 1 suppose there is no man 
HousoofLordsagainstSirFranciaMichell, I that hath any apprehension of gentry or 
the monopolist, Sir Henry Yelvcrton, late nobleness, but his atfection stands to the 
attorney-general, and Sir John Bonnet, continumico of so noble a name and house, 
judge of the Prerogative Court, {State and would take hold of a twig or a twine- 
Triah, ii. 1166, 1146, 1146.) In the par- thread to uphold it. And vet Time has his 
liament of 1624 he opened some of the revolutions ; there must be a neriod and 
charges against Cranfield, Earl of Middle- an end of all temporal things-^w rerwwi, 
sex (JViW. I/iat. i. 1447) ; and when Sir —an end of names and dignites, and what^ 
James Ley succeeded that nobleman as lord soever is terrene ; and why not of De Vere 
treasurer, Sir Ranulphe was selected to fill For where is Bohun ? Where is Mowbray P 
his place as chief justice of the King’sBeuch, Where is Mortimer ? Nay, which is more 
to which he was promoted on January 20, and most of all, where is Plantagenet P 
1626. They are entombed in the urns and se- 

Eing James died in the following March, pulchres of mortality. And yet let the 
His successor, having angrily dissolved two name and dignity of De Vere stand so 
parliaments m less than fifteen months, long os it pleaseth God!’ (W. Jones' a 
was compelled to resort to unconstitutional BeporUy 101.) 

mpAtk^ to replenish his exhausted exche- By liis first wife he left a son, Clipsby 
qoen One of these was by forced loans Crewe, whose granddaughter (married to 
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John Offley, Em., of Madeley in Staffoid- fiunily, of whom two, l3m John and Ilia 
ahira) ultimately aucoeoded to the inherit* next-mentumed Glemge, became judges* 
ance. Thoir son took the name of Crewe, The fifth son, WiUiam, is the only one 
whose grandson was in 1806 created Lord whose male r^^reaentatives have oontanned 
Crewe of Crewe in Cheshire. Sir Ba- to the present time. One of them, Sir 
nulphe’s second wife was another Juliana, Alexander Croke, jud^ of the Yice-Ad«* 
daughter of PJdward Fusey, of London, and miralty Court in Americfu has commemo* 
relict of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Knt, by rated his family in an elaborate ' Genealo- 
whom he had no children. {Barthomley, gical History/ of which full advantage has 
0 . 39 .) here been taken. 

OBIOL, Nicholas i>£, was the son of John Croke, the eldest son, was bom in 
licrtram de Criol, who was, apparently an 1553, and entered the Inner Temple on 
oliiccr in the Exchequer and sheriff of April 13, 1570, and, having been m due 
Kent for many years, being then in such course called to the bar, was appointed 
favour with llcnry HI. that part of the Lent reader in 1506, and treasurer in 
debt he owed to the crown was remitted. 1508. At a very early period he had ao- 
That his son Nicholas retained the infiu- quired so great a reputation for his pro- 
once his father had possessed is shown by his ^ssional attainments that he was consulted 
receiving many favours from the king," and I by Sir Christopher Hatton, who gave him 
by liis being entrusted with the sberiOalty ' as his fee, ^ for his couuscII in lawe, a silver 
oi* Kent in 48 llcnry III. (Excerpt e Eot I gilt bole and cover.’ In 1505 he was 
Fin, il. 23^, and by his being made go* i elected recorder of Loudon, and his bio- 
\ omor of Rochester Castle and warden of i giapher gives a copy of one o( his speeches 
the Cinque Ports. (Cat Hot Pat, 34.) | on presenting the lord mayor to the Court 

In 1266 he is mentioned as a baron of the | of Exchequer, which, in its elaboration, 
Exchequer, and as such sued one of his j puts to sbame the curtailed adclrosse.s of 
debtors in that court. ii. l.*5, 319.) ! tlie present day. The same city chose him 

Ho died in 1272. (AbL Hot OHf/. i. 20.) for tneir representative in the parliaments 
By his wife .Joan, daughter anil heir of of 1597 and 1001, he having before, in 
AVilliam de Aubervillo, lie left a son Ni- 1585, been returned for the borough of 
cholas, who was summoned to parliament Windsor. 

by hkiward L, but not aftcrwju’ds. Of the parliament that met in October 

0B0KE,JonN. The original name of the 1601 he was luianimously chosen spealier, 
Croke family was Le Blount. Two bro- [ and in his speech on’ presentation he 
thors, Robert and William TiO Blount, I olfered up his solemn prayers to heaven 
younger sons of the Count de Ouisnes, to continue the prosperous estate and 
held nigh militapr commands in the apiy peace of the kingdom, which, he said, 
of William of Normandy on his descent had been defended by the mighty arm of 
upon England. After tbe Conquest they onr drond and sacred queen. Elizabeth, 
were rewarded by extensive grants of interrupting him, cried out, ‘ No ; hut by 
lands. The elder branch failed by the tlie mighty hand of God, ^Ir. Speaker.’ 
death of tlie sixth baron at the battle of Early in the session Serjeant Ileale, on the 
Lewes in 1204 ; and of the younger branch, question of a subsidy, marvelled much that 
Sir Robert Blount, who was deeply iinpli- the liouse should stand upon granting it, or 
cated in the conspiracy to restore Richard the time of payment, when all we had, he 
IL, was beheaded in 1400. Nicholas, his said, was her majesty’s, and she may law- 
kinsman, being engaged in the same con- fully at her pleasure take it ; ‘ vea,’ added 
spiracy, was outlawed, and took service he, * slie hath as much right to all our lands 
under the Duke of !Milan ; but four yeai's and noods as to any revenue of the crown.’ 
afterwords he ventured into England, and At which all the house laughing and hem- 
escaped observation by changing his name ming, the speaker was obliged to call them 
to Croke. On the death of Henry IV. he to order, saying that * he that is speaking 
come out of his retirement, and bought should be suffered to deliver his tnind with- 
Iwds in Buckinghamshire, where he re- out interruption.’ The grievance of mono- 
sided at Easington, in the parish of Chil- polies occasioned great debates in this par^ 
ton. His meat-grandson, John Croke, a lianient, and the queen having politically 
master in Ohancei^ in the reigns of Heniy anticipated the decision of the Commons, 
VHL, inward VL, and Mary, by his wife, the speaker had the gratification of an- 
Prudentia Cave, left a son, who succeeded nouncing to the house her resolution to 
to liU inheritance. His name was revoke the patents that existed, and not to 

also John, and he was knighted by Queen grant any otner. On the division upon the 
Elizabeth when he was sheriff of Bucking- bill for enforcing attendance at church, tfie 
hamshure, which county ho also represented ayes being 106, and the noes 106^ it was 
inparli^ent. Marrying Elizabetn, daugh- contended that the speaker had a vote 
ter of Sir Alexander Unton, of Chequers in which would make tne votes even, but 
that county, he had by her a numerous Croke said * he was foreclosed of his voice 
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Inr tikb^ that place which it had pleased ' He was xaiaed to the bench on February 
toem to unpoae upon him, and that he was 11, 1025, as a justice of the Common Pleas, 
to be indinerent to both parties.’ At the j and in six weeks the death of James 1. 
dose of the sessioo, on December 19, the ; occurred, when his patent was renewed by 
lord keeper concluded his speech by saTing, King Charles, who, on October 9, 1028, 
^For yourself, Mr. Speaker, her majesty removed him to the Court of King’s Bench 
command^ me to say that you have pro- on the deatli of Sir John Doderioge. He 
ceeded with such wisdom and discretion , had no successor in the Common Pleas, the 
that it is much to your commendations, ; opnortunity being taken to reduce the 
and that none before you hare desen^ed juages from five, to which they had been 
more.’ : increased by James I., to the original num- 

About a year after this Croke received a > her of four. (Croke, Car, 127.) 
summons to take u^n him the degree of The twelve years that ho sat there were 
the coif on a day which occurred after the those that immediately preceded the Great 


queen's deatli. The writ in consequence 
^ated, but a new one was issued retumablo 

the same day. He was called mmeant in 

Easter Term 1(303, and knighted by King tutional behests of the crown, which by the 
James, one of the king’s sexjeants on May subservient decisions of the judges were 


Rebellion, which the courts of justice were 
greatly instrumental in hastening. They 
were used as tools to enforce the unconsti- 


29, and a Welsh judge, whereupon he re< 
signed the recotdship. In 16()4 he was 
appointed deputy to Sir George Hume, 
onancellor of the Exchequer. (CaL St, 
pOOlil 79.) 

On June 25, 1(307, he was created a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and fully sus- 
tained the character he hod acquired ‘os an 
advocate. 

After performing his judicial duties for 
nearly thirteen years, he died at his house 
in Holbom on Janu^ 23, 1020, aged 
rii^-six, and was buried at Chilton. 

His wife was Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Michael Blount, of Maple Durham in Ox 


declared to have the force oif law. This 
servile spirit did not extend over the whole 
bench, and Sir George Croke was one of 
the minority whom neither the threats of 
power nor the hopes of favour could induce 
to swerve from the dictates of conscience. 
He was the only judge of the King’s Bench 
excepted in the vote of the House of Com- 
mons from responsibility for delaying jus- 
tice towards Smden, Holies, and the other 
members of parliament who wore com- 
mitted to the Tower for their speeches 
there ; and in the great case of ship-money, 
though ho had been induced in the first 
instance to join the rest of the judges, for 
the sake of conformity^, in signing an aWract 


fordshire, lieutenant of the Tower, by whom 
he had five sons, of whom no descendants opinion declaring its legality, yet when it 
remain. came judicially before him in Hampden’s 

CROKE, George, was seven years junior 
to his brother the above Sir John Croke. 

He was educated at the school at Thame, 


and at Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Having been entered of the Inner Temple, 
he was called to the bar in 1584, and ap- 
pointed autumn render in 1590, and again 
m Lent 1618. He commenced his parlia- 
mentary career in 1697 as member for 
Beeralstoii. 

Though not mentioned in his own R^orts 
as an advocate till Michaelmas 1588, he 
had commenced his collections for them 



case he, in op^wsition to the majority, gave 
judgment agninst the crown; and in this 
com'agfM)us conduct he was imitated by Sir 
Richard Hutton, Sir Humphrey Daveimort, 
and Sir John Denham. About 1040 Sir 
George, being then eighty years old, had 
petitioned to be relieved from his duties, 
and had received from the king a dispensa- 
tion from his attoudanco in court or on the 
circuit, his judicial title, salary, and al- 
lowances being continued to him. 

.Sir George retired to his estate at Water- 
stock, where ho spent the romaindoT of his 
He died on F’ebruaiy 10, 1641-2, in 
' year of his age, and was buried at 


j Wtttcrstock in Oxfordshire, under a monu- 

riU four "years after Eis brother’s death, in ; ment on which he is represented in his 
1623, when he was made serjeant-at-law : judicial robes, with an inscription comme- 


oomuiou. Judge TV Illtciuujaw, *•* ..W wwrAMVfTWVigVU MUbU 

says that he dm not receive the coif sooner ' by contempomries and posteri^ to be a 
beoBUse he refused to give money, and ! fiutbful picture of bis cbivacter. Jfiis leam- 
offence was taken at bis saying be thought i ing as a lawyer and bis bearing as a judge 
* it was not for the king ’ — so common it are well described by bis son-in-law, Sir 


^ in those days to pay for honours, and i llarbottle Grimston, in the preface to his 

so large a part of these unholy payments ; Reports, which were not published till after 
WSI6 known to be appropriated by those j his death. They were originally written 
idtout the court. ! by Sir George in the Norman-French Ian- 
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gaaffe,butweie tnndated by Sir Hnbotde 
into CngUsby And they consist of three 
Tolumesi one beinff appropriated each of 
the reigns of Elizabetn, James, and Charles. 
The cases comprehend a period of sixty 
years, and afford an example of persevering 
industiy not to be equalled. lii the abbre- j 
viated language of the courts they are j 
referred to as ^ Cro. Eliz./ 'Cro. Jac.,’ and 
^ Cro. Oar.,* and are alwa^ quoted with re- 
spect for their learning and accuracy. ' 
IIo married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Ilennet, who was lora mayor of, 
Jjondon in 1 James I., and whose brother 
Kichard was ancestor to the noble houses 
of Arlington and Tankervillc. This lady is 
said to have encouraged and confirmed her 
husband in his resolution not to bo in- 
11 iienced by the persuasions of the king's 
friends to give a judgment in the case of 
ship-money contrary to conscience. She 
survived him fifteen years, and died on De- 
cember 1, 1(167. By her he had one son, 
who died earlvi and three daimhters, one of 
whom married Sirllarbottle Urimston, the 
master of the Rolls. 

GBOKEDATX, Adam de, was one of the | 
two Justices of assize appointed in 21 Ed- | 
ward I., 1208, for Lincoln and nine other 
counties, and was summoned among the 
1 ustices to several parliaments. ( ParL Writs^ 

L 20-188.) He Is mentioned in 28 Edward 
I. as assigned to assess and collect the 
ninth imposed for the king's confirmation 
of Magna Charta in the northern counties. 
(Rot. ParL i. 230-241.) Three years after- 
wards ho was appointed to perambulate 
the forests of the counties or York «nd 
(Cumberland, and in 81 and 88 Edward T. 
there are writs in his name, showing he 
was still engaged in legal employments. 
In the latter year he died, possessed of 
very considerablo property in Cumberland. 
(ParL Writs, i. §08 j Abb, Piacit, 249, 
254 ; Cal, Inq, p. m. i. 108.) 

CB0KS8UT, Joni7 nn, was one of the 
king's escheators of the forest of Rocking- 
liniu, and also custos of Skipton and other 
royal manors. (Rot, ParL ii. 414 ; Madox, | 
i. 721.) It was only for pleas of the forest 
that he was a justice itinerant in Essex, 
from 20 to 20 Edward I, 1202-D101, j 
where he received six shillings a day for 
his expenses. (ParL Writs, i. 88, 307.) 
He died in the following year. 

CBOXEBLEY, RicnAKD de, succeeded the 
before-mentioned Richard de Barking as 
abbot of ^ W estminster on March 25, 1247. 
(Monasticofi, ii. 283.) He is twice named 
by Madox (ii. 318, 310) in his List of 
Barons of the Exchequer in 35 and 42 
Henry IIL, taking precedence of the trea- 
surer, instead of bemg placed, as his pre- 
decessor was, after him. In the interval 
between these two dates he had b^n de- 
spatched by the king as his ambassador to 
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the court of Rome (%msr, i. 844), and on 
two other occasions am h^ sent on mis- 
sions to the Duke of Brabant to negotiate 
a marriage between Prince rawaid and 
} the duke’s daughter. Matthew Paris de- 
i aenbea him as a learned and elegant man, 

> with a handsome person and a pleasing 
voice. He died about July 21, 1258, as 
some say by poison (Darfs Wutmmstar, 
ii. xxi.), leaving such extravagant bequests 
to the poor that a mandate was procured 
from the j^pe limiting the expense. (Pad^ 
dinfftwu FaU and Present, by W. Robins. 
1853.) 

CBOXPTOir, Chables, was descended 
from an old family settled at Derby as 
eminent hankers, several of them having 
been members for the county, and one m 
them raised to a baronetcy in 1838, which 
died with him in 1840. The judge was 
the third son of Peter Crompton, Em, 
M.D., of Eaton^ near Liverpool, by ms 
cousin Mary, the daughter of John Cromp- 
ton, Esq., of Ghorley in Lancashire. 

It is somewhat remarkable that of the 
judges of the reign of Victoria there are 
at least eight who can boast of medical 
paternity — Lords Denman, Langdale, and 
Westbury, and Justices Maule, Park, 
Vaughan, Crompton, and Willes. To 
these may be added Lord Chancello:* Lord 
Cottenham, who was the nephew of the 
eminent physician to George IIL, Sir 
Lucas Pepys, Bart. 

Charles Crompton was born at Derby in 
1707, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated with great 
distiuction, obtaining honours in 1814, 
1815, and 1810. Ho then entered the 
Inner Temple, and was admitted as a bar- 
rister in November 1821. On the Northern 
and the Western Circuits he soon became 
known as a deeply read lawyer, and conse- 
quently acquired great experience ir. the 
practical part of the profession both there 
and in Westminster Hall. He successively 
filled the posts of tub-man and post-man 
in the Court of Excheauer, where he was 
I counsel for the Boara of Stamps and 
Taxes. Of the decisions in that court he 
was a reporter from 1830 to 183(5. in con- 
junction at first with Mr. (afterwards 
Chief Justice) Jenris, and suosequently 
with Messrs. Mceson and Roscoe. in 18do 
he was appointed assessor of the Court of 
Passage at Liverpool, and in 1851 he was 
selected as one of the commissioners of 
en(^ui^ into the proceedings, practice, and 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. On 
the retirement of Sir John Patteson firom 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Czonmton 
was appointed in February 1852, and re- 
ceived tne customary knighthood. He wu 
obliged from illness to resign his seat in 
Oct^er 1865, and on the 30th of that 
month he died. 
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He married e daughter of Thomas j him to come boldlv forward, apparently at 
fletcher, Esq., of LiTerpooI, by whom the risk of the long's diroleasure, in defence 
he le ft severa l children. of his fallen masto. mving procured a 

CROMWELL, Thoicas (Earl of Essex), seat in the House of Commons, ^ there was 
was bom towuds the latter end of the j nothin^,’ to use Cavendish’s word^ ' at any 
fifteenth century, at Putney, where his j time objected against my lord but he was 
father Walter Cromwell carried on the | ready to make answer thereunto | by means 
business, first of a blacksmith, and then of j whemof he, being earnest in his master’s 
a brewer. His mother, after Walter’s behalf^ was reput^ the most faithfiil ser* 
death, was married to a cloth-sheerer in ; vant to his master of all other, and was 
London. His education was that of his ; aenerally of all men highly commended.* 
class, but his activitv and intelligence were | When the bill of impeachment was sent 
great, and early in life he had the advaii- | down to the Commons, < against it Master 
tage of going abroad, in what capacity is i Cromwel did inveigh so discreetly, and 
not known. During this period he so im- ( with such witty penuasions, that the same 
proved his opportunities tnat he mastered ; would take no effect.’ It is impossible, 
several forei^ languages, and acquired \ however, considering the general stibser- 
that aptness in the conduct of affairs for . vioncy of parliament, not to believe that he 
which he was afterwards distinguished. , received some encouragement from the 
He seems, frt.m a letter addre&scd to him lung before ho ventured on this opposi- 
by Cecily, Marchioness of Dorset, com- ; tion. 

mencing * Cromwell, I woU that you send j ^ That he had then access to |his {majesty 
to mo,’ &c., to have been at one time in • is manifest from his being sent on various 
the household of that lady. {Ellis's Lvt- 5 comforting messages to ^yol8oy, among 
ters, 1st S. i. 218.) ! which was the communication of the royal 

While at Antwerp ho was retained by ^ intention to give 10,000/. when the cardinal 
the English merchants there to bo their | was going into the north. He was almost 
clerk or secretary, and during his employ- ; immediately taken into the king’s service, 
ment in their aifiiirs he became acquainted ; Wolsey died on November 29, lo30 ; and 
with Sir Richard Gresham, the father ! in less than eighteen months Cromwell hod 
of the founder of the Royal Exchange. { made himself so serviceable to the king 
{Burgon's Gresham^ i. 218.) Whether , that he was rewarded with the post of 
this took place before or after his ndmis- < master and treasurer of the king's jewels, 
sion to Gray’s Inn in 1524 is uncertain; on April 14, 15»‘J2. {Auditor* s Patent Book^ 
but there is no doubt that he afterwards ; i. 1>10.) 

went to Rome, since he was present as a ' Stow ( Thmms. 07) tells a story which 
soldier at the sacking of that city in May charges Cromwell with making an oppres- 
1527 under the Duke of Bourbon. He is sive use of the power he had thus attained, 
represented as having been engaged at ’ in the erection of his house and the enlargo- 
Antwerp by two persons from Boston in ment of his garden in Throgmorton Street; 
Lincolnshire to accompany them and «‘n- , hut is is not unlikely that there is some 
deavour to obtain from the pope a renewal exaggeration in the tale, since Cromwell 
of the indulgences granted to the guild of | on other occasions showed a grateful and a 
Our Lady in their church of St. Botolpli, j feeling heart, remembering in his prospe- 
and as having succeeded by gratifying his | rity the sc^rviccs he hod received when he 
holiness’s palate with some dainty jellies I was poor. At the gate of this very house 
made after the English fashion. Drayton, : also, in Throgmorton Street, which is now 
in ‘ The Mirror for Magistrates,’ iutiumtea the site of Drapers’ Hall, two hundred per- 
that the pope’s favour was obtained bv sons were served with bread, meat, and 
Cromwell’s singing to him ‘ frcenien^s drink twice a day when Cromwell had the 
catches,’ and further alludes to his playing means to be bountiful, 
there, with other of his countrymen, ‘ as a On July 10, 1532, be received the profit- 
comedian.’ {NoUs and Querm, 3rd S. xi. able office of clerk of the Hanaper, with an 
74 \ annual rent of 40/. ; and on April 12, 1533, 

Returning to England, Cromwell was i the still more important one of chancellor of 
admitted into the family of Cardinal Wol- j the Exchequer. (Ryt/icr^xiv. 450.) It was 
sey; who had met him in France and at I about this lime that Sir Thomas More gave 
once appiedated his abilities. What office him that excellent advice, which it would 
he held in that hout^hold does not clearly have been well for him to have followed, 
appear, but in the two years that he was and which was dictated probably by the 
TetRined in the family he made himself great man's suspicions that Cromwell was 
eminently useful, assisting Wolsey in many the prompter of those ecclesiastical ques- 
important mattery and particularly in the tions which were then being agitated, 
foim^tion of his colleges at Ipsxnch and j After communing together on a message 
Oxford. This short service was sufficient Cromwell had delivered firom the king, Sir 
to create so great an affection as to prompt ; Thomas, who had lately resigned the chan- 
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oeHonliip. aaid to 'Mivk, CifomweU^ Idmself to taye Sir Thomt^ wh^ in amr^ 
you are now entered into the service of a letters epeaks of him in teirra gvatitiiidet 
most noble, wise, and lib^ prince ; if you 114^1^) 

will follow my poor advice, you shall, in After holding the office of master of tho 

your council-givmg to his grace, ever tell Bo^ for somewhat less than two yean^ he 


he is able to do. . . . For if a lion knew 
his own strength, hard were it for any man 
to rule him.^ (Smffer*9 JRoper, 66.) On 
October 8, 1634, he was made master of 
the Ilolls, having previously been appointed 
principal secretary to the king. In the 
next year he was nominated vuntor-general 
of the monasteries, under the pretence of 
correc^ting the known abuses in them, hut 
in fact to lay the foundation of their ulti- 
mate dissolution. 

There can be no doubt that Cromwell 
was an early convert to the reformed opi- 
nions, and ho is said even in his journey to 
Home to have learned by heart Erasnius’s 
translation of the New Testament He 
had encouraged the writers and promoted 
the circulation of ballads and books ridi- 
culing the pope and all popish idolatry. 
(Maitlap^i reformation, 2%.) His name 
therefore was naturally held in utter de- 
testation by all those who adhered to the 
old relimon, and every species of wicked- 
ness and cunning was charged upon him. 
We must consequently be cautious in 
adopting the terms of vituperation with 
which writers of that church assail his cha- 
racter, and hesitate to give full credit to all 
the stories they tell to his disadvantage. 
At the same time there is no doubt that 
his seal in the king's senico, strengthened 
possibly by his own convictions o£ the 
inutility, if not the evils, of the mon&stic 
establishments, betrayed him into measures 
which even now have the appearance of 
harshness^ making no distinction between 
well-conducted houses and those which 
were a pest and a nuisance, nor discrimi- 
nating between the virtuous and the guilty, 
but involving all in one common ruin. Tlie 
personal grants idso that he obtained out 
of the religious plunder of course occa- 
sioned, and perhaps justified, the imputa- 
tion that avarice had a share in prompting 
his energetic proceedings. And yet, while 
doubting his motives m reference to these, 
acts of severity, it would be unjust not to 
advert to that conduct which seems to 
result from the real feelings of his nature — 
his tenderness towards 8ir Thomas More. 
He was one of those who urgently pressed 
the king to exclude the name of Sir Thomas 
ik^m the bill of attainder in connection 
with the * Holy Maid of Kent,’ and he it 
was who sent the comforting mesHige to 
the fallen chancellor, that he had suc- 
ceeded. In the examinations which took 
place as to the oath of supremacy and ma- 
trimony, in which Cromwell was a neces- 
sary actor as the king’s secretary, he exerted 


elevated one of keepw of the j^vy seal 
(ifymsr, xiv. 671), and on the m of the 
same month he was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Cromwell of Okeham 
in the county of Rutland. This creation 
was no doubt made to give greater weight 
to a higher dignity which was reserved for 
him. The king having thrown off his o1^- 
dience to the pope, and assumed the rulo 
in all ecclesiastical matters, required a re- 
presentative to conduct tile buraess which 
thus devolved upon hin^ To this duly ho 
appointed Cromwell on July 18, with the 
title of vicar-general and vice^rent, in 
which character he sat in synods and con- 
vocations above the whole prelacy of the 
kingdom — a position which a layman could 
scarcely be deemed competent to fill. Even 
in parliament precedence was allotted to 
him, not only above all peers, but above the 
great officers of the crown. 

It is curious that, though Cromwell was 
never admitted into holy orders, the king 
in this very year, as if for the purpose of 
investing him with some ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, presented him with the prebend of 
Blewbury, in the church of Salisbury^ 
and in the following with the deanery 
of Wells {Jiymor, xiv. 609; Le Neve, 
36)— preferments which he held till hia 
death. 

The proceedings which he took in the 
quality of vicar-general belong more to the 
history of the Church than to this biography. 
Suffice it to say that, steering wisely be- 
tween the conflicting opinions of the king, 
who, while he repudiated the pope’s au- 
thority, retained the princip^ points of the 
old religion, Cromwell oiscouraged tha 
obnoxious practices of popery, as the wor- 
ship of images, &c., and served the cause 
of the Kemrmation most effectually by 
directing the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Commandments to be taught to children 
in their mother-tongue, and by ordering a 
Bible in English to to placed in all churches 
for thenarishioners to read at their plear- 
sui-e. To prevent the publication of corrupt 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, a patent waa 
afterwards granted to him which prohi- 
bited all persons from printing an mglish 
edition except those who were deputM by 
him. To him also is to be attributed the 
useful introduction into each parish of a 
renter of larths, niamages, and deaths. 

The rapid elevation of a man of so obscure 
an origin naturally disgusted the uoUm; 
his efforts in suppressing the monasteries^ 
and in promulganng the king’s supremacy 
and the new tenets, crea^ munnura 
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Munat him by a laige portion of the 
cieigy ; and the extravagance with which 
the produce of the confiscated abbeys was 
wasted, together with the demands which 
he was in consequence compelled to make 
on both clergy and laity to supply the defi- 
ciency in the king’s cofiers, rendered him 
an object of odium in the eyes of all but ; 
the king, who, benefiting by his exertions, : 
appreciated his zeal and capacity, and esti- ' 
mated th**m at a higher value from his ! 
resolute defiance of the impopulaiitv that ; 
followed him. lie was accordingly re- ’ 
warded witli niuniticcnt grants of manors : 
and lands which had belonged to the dis- I 
solved houses, a list of which is given in 
Dugdale ; and additional dignities were 
conferred upon him, among which was the ; 
officp of chief justice of the forests beyond 
the Trent. ■ 

With these continued proofs of the royal ‘ 
favour, he might still have disregarded the 
efforts of his enemies, hod lie not in his ! 
anxiety to support his position taken a step 
which alienated the affections of his onl}* 
friend. The king's avowed adherence to 
the ancient doctrines of the Church had 
encouraged those who continued to bo 
attached to them ; they were gradually <»b- 
tainiiig an ascendency in the royal councils, 
and the advocates of the reformed tenets 
were consequently placed in a dillicult 
dilemma, (yromweli could not but see tlio 
danger that hung over him, and, deeniiiig 
that his party would resume its power if it 
had the support of a I’rotestaut queen, he 
recoiuiuendcd, in an evil hour to himself, 
the Princess Anne of Cleves ns the new 
partner of the royal bed. The disgust 
taken by the king to this Indy from his 
first introduction to her is well lin<»wn, and 
Cromwell soon became the victim of his 
resentnient. lie did not, however, imme- 
diately betray his purpose, but, on tlie con- 
trar}', heaped upon the devoted slah'smnn 
higher honours. The mnrruigo with Anne 
of Cleves was celebrated on January 0,1 540, 
and on April 17 Cromwell was created Karl 
of Essex, which was immediately followed 
by his adniission into the order of the 
Oarter, and his appointment to the office 
of lord high chamberlain of England. 

It would almost seem that Cromwell 
was raised to this high pinnacle of great- 
ness for the mere pur]ioso of gratifying the 
capricious malice of the tyrant, for within 
two months after his elevation to the earl- 
dom he was suddenly arrested at the coun- ! 
cil table on June 10, on charges which 
must have been for some time in prepara- ; 
tion. The principal crime alleged a^nst 
him was heresy and the encouragement of 
heretics, and this was embellished with 
accusations of having spoken heinous words ; 
against the king two years before. In j 
oraer that he might not have an oppor- ’ 
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• tunity of answering, a bill of attainder was 
, hurried through the parliament, in pur- 
; suance of which he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill on .luly 28. 

i Whatever wore the faults attached to 
I CrumweH's chaiacter, no one h^ less cause 
' to comnlaiii of them than King Ileniy. 
Zealously devoted from his first introduc- 
tion at court to the royal interests, disro- 
garding public obloquy in his efibrts to 
promote tliem, and evidencing by all his 
acts the most sincere affection for his 
master, his death by that iuaster*s hand 
adds a deeper shade to the aversion with 
which the whole of Henryks career after 
the death of Wolsey must ever be re- 
garded. 

Archbishop Cranmer, the only one of 
Crom well’s adherents who had the courage 
to come forward in his deftmee, wrote a 
letter to the king, vrhich in its exposition 
of the claims the fallen favourite had on 
the royal mercy would have staggered a 
less obdurate heart ; but both that and the 
huuihle aud affecting letter of OronmoU 
himself, though it moved the king to tears, 
were unavailing. 

It would seem, however, that when it 
was too latt» the capricious king regretted 
the haste with whicu ho had sacrificed his 
active minister, and there is an ovideut 
proof of his ^ compunctious visitings ’ in his 
patent, dated on the 18th of the following 
j)ec('mber, granting to Crom wells sou 
rirogoiy tlio barony which his father had 
held. This barony survived through seven 
generations. In 1(187 it and thelnshcarl- 
diim of Ardglass, which had been granted 
t«) the fourth baron, became extinct. 

The l^rotector Oliver Cromwell was a 
descendant from Thomas Crom well’s sister, 
who married one Williams, and whose son 
Sir Kichnid Williams, one of King Henry’s 
privy chamber, and afterwards constable 
■ of IJerkeley ( Vstle, assumed the surname of 
• Cromwell, and was the great grandfather 
' of Oliver. {JlerherCn llmry VIII , ; liarmi- 
mjpf ii. .‘170 ; JVpt^ pr, 505.) 

' CBOWDEB, Richabd Buddex, son of 
William Oowder, Esq., of Montague Place, 
was born in Loudon about 1 705, was edu- 
cated at J'ittm, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and, entering th<; Middle Temple, 
was called to the bar in May 1821. On 
the \N’estem Circuit he got into good prac- 
tice as w(dl as in London, and in noth 
displayed great power and ability. He 
obtained a silk gown in 1837, and was 
appointed recorder of Bristol in 1840. 
lor a short time be was in parliament, 
being elected member for Liskeard in 1849, 
but was not so eminent as a senator as ho 
was as a barrister. In the latter character 
he WPS very effective with the jury and 
the court, by his sound common sense, and 
his forcible, if not eloquent, oratory. Ho 
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held the posto of coumel of the Admiidty i 
and judge advocate of the fleet at the time 
of hia promotion to the bench. That event 
occurred in March 1864, when he was 
selected to si^lj a vacancy in the Com- 
snon Pleas. There he continued for nearly 
six years, distinguished by his honourable 
and manly beanng and his courtesy and 
urbanity. He died unmarried on Decem- 
ber 6, i860. 

GVIZWOBTH, William dk, in 11 Henry 
III. was engaged in fixing the tallage for 
the counties of Cambridge and Heraord. 
(Jiot, Claus, ii. 170, 180.) This emi>loy- 
ment, in connection with ms future position 
on the bench, makes it very probable that 
be was regulmly engaged in forensic occu- 
pations. From Easter 12^0, 20 Henry 
lU., to Hilary 1242, he was one of the 
justiders at Westminster, fines being re- 
gularly acknowledged before him ; vnth a 
salary of 20/. per annum^ 

Ctrimr, John, or OOXTir (Archbishop 
OR Dublin), a monk of Evesham, and 
then a canon of St. Paurs, was one of the 
chaplains of Henry U., who employed him 
in several important embassies. In ]H>4 
he was sent to the emperor on the subject 
of the anti-pope, and by bis long stay there 
caused consiaerable uneasiness to Pope 
Alexander and the adherents of Bccket. 
Again, in 1160, he was one of the three 
ministers despatched to Rome, whore they 
succeeded, not only in obtaining the ap- 

S ointment of two cardinals to hear and to 
etermine the dispute with Becket, but 
also in bringing back to the king the 
letters which Becket had addro88ed*to the 
pope, and which any other person had 
wntteu in his favour. 

In 1160 and the five following years 
his name appears as one of the itinerant 
justices into several counties, and it seems 
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probable that he held a vespoDaible ofliee 
m the Exchequer, as in 11/0 he had the 
custody of the Inshopriea of Hereford and. 
Bath, then vacant; and in 1180 William 
Malduit, the ^amberlain, and he were 
employed to convey the tieasuty from 
Northfunpton to Nottingham. (Madox, i. 
93, &c., m.) 

When the council of Windsor, in 1170, 
divided the kingdom into four parts for 
judicial purposes, he was one of the six 
justiciers who were not only appointed to 
act in the northern counties, but were dso 
specially constituted to hear the complaints 
of the people in the Curia Rems. His 
\ services were not long unrewarded. In 
1 1182 he was consecrated Archbishop of 
, Dublin. Before this ceremony was per- 
< formed he received priest's orders mm 
i the pope, which, it would seem, neither 
! his canoury nor his chaplaincy required, 
j There are, indeed, several instances of per- 
sons holding higher rank in the Church 
without being priests. He founded St. 

. Patrick's Church in Dublin, and in 1186 
he presided at a provincial synod, for the 
bettor regulation of the manners and dis- 
cipline of the Irish clergy. He died about 
1^13. {Brady's England, 372; Lord LyUeU 
tmi ; LelantTs Irvland, i. 138, 106 ; 
shrill vi. 43.) 

CFB 80 H, Robert, became a reader of 
Lincoln’s Inu in autumn 1629, and a 
j second time in Lent 1637. On the ac- 
cession of King Edward VL in 1647 he 
I was promoted to the bench as second 
baron of the Exchequer, and his successor 
I in that office was appointed on May 6, 1660. 

CUSEBUOOE, Baldwin dr, had property 
! in Berkshire, and was one of the justices 
I itinerant employed in 0 Richard I., 1 197-8, 
to fix the taUage in that county. (Madox^ 
i i. 706.) 
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BAIYILL, John DB, or B’AYEVILL, was 
one of the justices itinerant appointed in 10 
llennr lU., 1226, for the coimty of West- 
moreland. He was the son* of Robert 
Daivill, a baron of Yorkshire and Not- 
tingham, wd had joined in the rebellion 
against King John, whereupon his lands 
were seized into the king’s hands. Dug^ 
d^e, in his ‘Baronage ’ (i. 603), states that 
mey were again foiieited for some ofience 
in 38 Henry III., but being restored to 
flavour, be was appointed justice of the 
forests beyond Trent in 41 Henry HI., and 
was afterwards constituted governor of the I 
castles of York and Scarborough. In the 
contest between the king and&haxona he 


joined the latter, and was summoned to the 
parliament they held after the battle of 
Ijowes. He even continued the contest 
after the royal victory at Evesham, and, 
suffering another defeat at Chesterfield, 
fled to Uie isle of Axholme in Lincolnshire. 
He, however, purchased his peace in 61 
Henry HI., and. was again restored to his 
possessions. 

He married Maude, the widow of James 
de Aldithley. (m. Claus. L 243, 249, ii. 
128, 161.) 

DAU80B, WiLLTAK. William D’Alan- 
zon, who came over with the Conqueror, 
was the founder of this flunily. The first 
who wrote himself Dalison, a direct de* 
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dcendaiit in the eighth generation, was of 
Laughton in Linoolnsbire, which, near two 
centuries afterwards, gave the title to the i 
baronetcy granted in 1611 to Sir Iloger' 
Dalison, but which failed in 1645. Sir 
Roger was the grandson of George, the 
elder brother of Judge William, and they 
were the children of William Dalison, 
sheriff and escheator of his native county, 
by a daughter of George Wastneys, Esq., 
of Haddon in Nottinghamshire. 

William was educated at Cambridge, and, 
entering at Gray’s Inn, was called to the 
bar in 1687, and was reader in 1548 imd 
1552. In the October of the latter year the 
iiociety presented him with 5/. and a pair of 
gloves on his leaving them to assume the 
degree of the coif {^DnytUileti Ony, 187, 
203); and on November 2, 1555, he was . 
made seneant to King Philip and Queen I 
Mary. In April 1554 he was elected j 
representative of the county of Lincoln, j 
and wasanpointedn justice of the Common : 
Pleas in tlie county palatine of Lancasti'r. i 
lie was constituted a judge of the j 
Queen’s Bench about Hilary Term 1566, i 
being mentioned, not only in byer's IJeports . 
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in that and subsequent terms, but also in ^ 
a commission of the same and the succeed- 
ing year, among the proceedings preserved : 
in tne ‘Bagn de Secretis' (4 Refwrt Viih. 

App. ii. 255), and was then knighted. 
On Queen Elizabeth’s accession his pa- 
tent was renewed, but lie survived onW 
till the 18th of January following. lie 
WHS buried in Lincoln Cathedral luider 
an altar tomb with his portrait thereon. 
Bv his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
lAghton, Esq., of Sturton l^arva in Lin- 
colnshire, he left four sons and five 
daughters. , 

His learning as a lawyer was in high 
estimation. Ilia reading on the statute 
8 Henry VIII., entitled ‘That wrongful 
disseisin is no descent in law,’ is quoted by 
Dyer (219) ; and his Reports in conjunction 
with Serjeant Bendlowes are a valuable 
record of the cases of the time. 

DALIAB, Robert, was the son of a gen- 

anvriA tlOlVlO llVlUCT ftt TVftTl— 


trial of whose impeachment lasted seven 
years, from 1788 to 1795, and highly dis- 
tinguished himself by bis exertions, and by 
his polished addresses to the lords. Natu- 
rally disgusted with the inveteracy of 
Burhe against his client, lie gave ^ the 
relentless prosecutor no credit for patriotic 
feelings, but, attributing his attacks to the 
innate malignity of his nature, composed 
this bitter epigram : — 

Oft have we wonder'd that ou Irish ground 
No poisonous reptile has e'er yet Insen found J 
Reveal'd the secret stands of Nature's work*— 
She sav'd her venom to produce her Burke. 

In 1795 Mr. Dallas received a silk gown : 
and through all the succeeding years till ha 
was raised to the bench the latter volumes 
of the State Trials record his elVorts either 
for the defence or the prosecution. Among 
these his speech on the motion for a new 
trial in the case of General I’ictoii was 
separately published. lu the meantime hi) 
had obtained a seat in the House of Com- 
mirns, where he represented St. Alichatd’s, 
Cornwall, in 1802, and afterwards the 
Scotch boroughs of Kirkaldy, &c. In 1804 
he was promoted to the chief jusiici^ship of 
’ ^resided there till 1818, 


Chester, and pri — 

when on May 4 ho was appointed to the 
office of solicitor-general and knighted. 
Six months afterwards ho was raised to the 
bench of the Common Pleas, on November 5, 
1818, Rud on the same day in 1818 he was 
promoted to the headship of that court. 
There he presided for five years with ac- 
knowledged ability and universal respect 
A curious question having been rawed in 
1828, whether the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had the same power to confer knight- 
hood after the, Union which he undoubtedly 
! possessed before that measure hod passed, a 
meeting of the judges was held in June at 
Chief Justice Dallas’s to consider the 
point, when they were r)f opinion unoni- 
; mously that the Act of Union did not 
! deprive him of his former privilege, lx 
‘ was a matter of some speculation how the 
right should have remained undisputed for 
i above twenty years, during which it had 
been frequently exercised, and only n<m 


He b^ame a member of Lincoln’s fnn, and 
trained himself to public speaking fke 
debating society held at Coachmnkers II*“b 
accordi^ to the common practice of the 
time. This was of considerable advantage 
to him when he was called to the bar, 
•enabled him to produce his arguments with 
much more ease to himself and with greater 
effect to the court, in which he soon ac- 
quired considerable practice. In January 
1788 he was engag^ in the defence of 
Lord George Gordon. He next appera 
as one of the counsel for Mr. Hastiop, the 


the ministers by the freedom of her writings, 
and whoso husband had received an Insh 
knighthood. (^Lady Moryan's Menwirs, ii. 
172.) 

At this time his health began to break, 
and be soon found he could no longer 
• undergo the fatigues of his office. Ho 
! therefore resignea his seat at the end 
j of 1828, and lived little more than one 
! year longer, dying on December 25, 1824. 

I lie left several cluldren by his wife, Char- 
*! lotte, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Jardine. 

V2 
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BAmCABTUr, Maitaskbits m, was one 
of the justices itinerant named by Dugdale 
under the year 1170, but who were rather 
commissioners to enquire into the abuses of 
the sheriffs. Some of the family of Dam- 
martins were settled in Surrey, and some 
in Norfolk. 

BAHFIXl^ Hrnkt, descended from the 
Lo Dampierres, anciently Counts of Flan- 
ders, was the son of the Kov. Thomas Dam- 

£ ier, a native of Somersetshire, who from 
eing one of the masters at Eton College 
was raised to the deanery of Durham, and, | 
having married twice, was most fortunate in 
his family. Thomas, the elder of his two i 
sfms by his first wife, Anne Hayes, became 
succesfdvely Bishop of Hochester (1802) 
and Ely (1808) ; and John, the younger, 
hold a canoniw in the latter cathedral. 
Henry, his only son bv his second wife, 
Frances Walker, was oom on December 
21, 17o8, at Eton, and, having received his 
earlv education there, was elected to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1775. He took his 
degree of B.A. in 1781, and of W.A. in 
1784 ; jn the interim gaining the members’ 
prizes both in 1782 and 1783. Preferring 
the legal to the clerical profession, for 
which he was at first intended, he entered 
the Middle Temple in 1781, and was called 
to the bar in the customary routine. Dur- 
ing the next thirty years he pursued the 
rugged paths of the law, admired and 
esteemed for his intelligence as an acute 
counsel, and for his obliging disposition and 
his classical as well as legal learning, made 
more attractive by the brilliancy of his 
conversation and his wit. At lost he was 
appointed a judge of the King’s Bench on 
June 23^ 1813, when he was knighted. 
His judicial career was doomed to be 
shorter than any who had lately preceded 
him. Ere he had graced the bench for two 
years and a half, ho died on February 3, 
1810. Few have left a name so universally 
respected. 

Ho married in 1700 Martha, daughter of 
tlio venerable John Law, archdeacon of 
Hochester. She and five of their children 
survived him, one of whom, John Lucius 
Dampier, was recorder of Portsmouth, and 
became vice-warden of the Stannaries in 
Cornwall. 

BABASTEB, JoHB. In Dugdale’s list of 
the {^vemors of Lincoln’s Inn the name 
of John Danaster occurs five times from 21 
to 31 Henry VIIl., 1520-30, and in the 
last year he is called ‘Baro Scacc.' In 
the * Chronica Series,’ however, the name is 
not inserted among the bai-ons ; but in a 
list kmdly supplied by hlr. Adlii^on, an 
officer of the Exchequer, John Sinester 
appears in Michaelmas Term 1538 as third 
baron, who b abo omitted in Dugdale’a li^ 
There can be no doubt that the same indi- 
vidual b intended in both cases; and the | 


preference must be given to Dugdale*a 
account, not only because the name of 
Danaster b so often repeated, for it appears 
that he was abo a reader at Lincoln's Inn 
in 1630 and in 1635, but abo because he 
b specially mentioned with the title as one 
of the commissioners for receiving the in- 
dictment against Henry Pole, Lord Monta- 
cute, on November 29, 1639, preserved in 
the ^Baga de Secretis.* He died before 
Poster 1640. {Ihtgdak'i Orig. 251, 259; 
3 Beport Pub, Eec.j App, ii. 260, 268; 

I Mawning and Bray's Surreyj iii. 224.) 

I BAHBY, ItoBERT, of a '^’orkshire nunily, 
in 1441 is mentioned as an advocate in a 
case before the privy council. The Year 
Books introduce his name as earlv as 1431, 
and he was called serieant on Feoruary 14, 
1443, 21 Henr^ VI., being appointed one of 
the king’s 8ei3eRnts soon afterwards. He 
was raised to the bench of the Common 
Pleas on June 28, 1452, 30 He^ VI., and 
I hold his place during the remainder of the 
I reign. 

if he be the Robert Danby mentioned in 
! the ‘ Paston Letters ’ (i. 34), he was evidently 
: an adherent to the Yorkist party. If so, 

! we can well understand why on May 11, 

‘ 1401, immediately after the accession of 
' liilwanl IV., he was made chief justice of 
! the Court of Common Picas. Dugdale b 
j in error wtien he introduces Sir Richard 
! Choke as chief justice in 1 Edward IV., 

I four months alter tho appointment of 
i Danby. The Year Books plainly prove 
that throughout the next ten years both 
I Dauby and Choke were in the court to- 
! gether, tho former described as chief jus- 
i lice, and the latter as justice only. 

' He was still chief justice on the restora- 
tion of Henry VI., who continued him at 
the head of the court during the six months 
of hb renewed reign. On the return of 
Edward IV. in 1471 he was not re-ap- 
nointed; but whether the change arose 
nrom his death or removal we are not 
informed. 

In Holiushed’s Chronicles (iii. 299) under 
this year is an account of the curious 
meaas adopted by Sir William Haukes- 
ford, knight (meaning Hanford), one of 
the chief justices, to rid himself of life, 
by directing hb keeper to shoot any person 
whom he found in the park at night, and 
who would not stand when call^ upon, 
and then placing himself in the way of the 
fatal shot. That this could not apply to 
Sir William Hankford is evident from the 
fact that he had been dead for nearly fifty 
years. WlieRier it be tnie at all, or the 
mistake is only in the name, cannot now 
be determined ; but the only chief jwtice 
who disappears at tbb time is Sir Rolwrt 
Danby, and to him not only is the high 
chanM^r nven l^ Holinshed in favour of 
the mi^guTded man equally applioabbi but 
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the perplexities of the time afford a more forhig;h treafloOf and someof them executed, 
probable reason for the tragfic catastrophe. . That his conduct while acting in this capa- 
That Sir Robert was an excellent ju(^ j city was not displeasing to the goyomment 
is evidenced by the great deference with ' appears by his Deing named on a commis- 
which he was treaM by the other judges sion into kent| issued on August 1, to try 
and by the counsel in the Year Books, and | the adherents of Cade, and by his being 
by^ tne frequent reference made to his raised to the bench as a judge of the Corn- 
opinions. mon Pleas on August 14. He continued to 

BAHISL^ William, was a younger son sit there till the deposition of Kiugllenry 
of the ancient family of Daniels of Over- VI. ; and, being re-appointed by^^wari 
Tabley m Cheshire. The name was origi- j IV., he passed the remainder of his life in 
’'“11” and is to be found in the : the quiet performance of his iiidicial func- 


list of those who entered England with the j tions. lie died in 1407, being described as 
Conqueror. lie was entered at Gray’s Inn a knight in the inquisition then taken. ( Cai, 
in 1550, and became reader there in 1571), iv. 041.) lie and bis wife Agnes were 
and treasurer in 1580 and 1587. buried in the church of St Bartholomew, 

In 1584 he was admitted deputy recorder in Sinithfield. By her, who was daughter 
of London to Serjeant Floetwoode, and , of Uicbard Quatremains, of Rycot in Ox- 
his name appears in Coke’s Reports in ! forJshire (or, according to Stow, of Sir 
Hilary 1591. When about to be advanced Richard Delaber), ho loft no male heirs, 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law in 1504 his The baronetcy of Danvers and the oarl- 
name was struck out of the list upon an in- dom of Danby were granted to doscendiuits 
formation to his prejudice relative to one from Sir Robert’s brother Richonl, but are 
Hacket, but was restored at the request of both now extinct. 

Lord Burleigh, who contradicted the re- DAITVEBS, William, was half-brother to 
port, and testified to his being * a vearie the above Robert, being one of the sons of 
honest, learned, and discreat man.’ On .folm Danvers, of Cothorp in Oxfordshiro, 
Februaiy 3, 1904, he was constituted a by his second wife, Joan, daughter of Wil- 
judge of the Common Pleas, as one of the liam Bruly, of Watcrstock in the same 
two new judges King James had deter- county. There must have been a consider- 
mined to add to the judicial stall. (3/erto;t able dilferenoe between tho agesof the two, 
Papers, 388.) There is no record of his because William’s career as an advocate, in 
■argument in tlie great case of the post-nati, the Year Books, does not commence till 
but he joined the majority in the afliniia- 1475, seven or eight years after his brother’s 
tive view of tho question. {(State Triah, deatli. He attained tho degree of senennt- 
ii. 576.) IIo died in 1010. at-law soon after the accession of Ilenry 

DAKVEBS, Robert. Tho founder of VIL, and on Februaiy 5, 1488, he was 
•this family in l^^ngland was Roland D’An- raised to tho bench of the Common Pleas, 
vers, who accompanied the Conqueror on Fines appear to havo been acknowledged 
his invasion, and whose descendants, by before him us late as February 1504. [Ihuj- 
grants and marriages, acquired considerable dale's O/iV/. 47.) 

property in Berkshire and Oxfordshire. He married Anne, daughter and heir of 
Robert was the eldest son of John Danvers, John I’cny, Esq., of Ohamberhouso in 
of Cothorp in the latter county, by his first Berki^liire ; and his descendants wore settled 
wife Alice, daughter of William Vemey, of at Uj)tc»n in Warwickshire. 

Byfield. He became one of the governors DABNALL, John, on February 26, 1544, 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1428, 0 Ilenry was appointed ingrosser of tho Great Roll 
In 1483 he was implicated in an erasure of tho Exchequer, otherwbe called clerk of 
which had been made in an act of council the Pipe ; on May 5, 1648. he was con- 
(iv. 166), but was exonerated from all stitutt^d fourth boron of ^tnat court, and 
blame on that account by a special warraiit he retfiined his seat till his death, on No-* 
under the privy seal, Ihe record does not ■ vember 28, 1549. Beyond this there is no 
explain the particulars ; but it seems pro- j account of him. 

baUe that they were in some way con- i DA VENCE8TEB, Philip de. In 11 Henry 

nected with the city of London, of which * IL, 1105, a charter between the abbots of 
he was about this time common seijeant. St. Albans and Westminster was executed 
He was advanced to tho recordership in at the Exchequer, ^ assidentibus jusliciis 
1442, and was called^ seijeant on February regis,’ the last of whom is ‘Philippo de 
14 , 1443. In 1444 ho" was one of the king s Davencesirim ’ (Daventiy). without any 
seijeants, and in 1445 was member for the de.<«iraalion of the office he held. (Madox, 
city of London. i. 4L) He was sheriff of Cambridge and 

in July 1450 Jack Cade, on taking up Huntin^on for three yean, from 13 
his head-quarten in Lemdon, forced Robert Henr y ll. 

Danvm, the recorder, to be the head of a DAVSHPOBT, Humphrey, the second 
commisrion of oyer and terminer, at which ! son of William Davenport, of an ancient 
several noblemen and gentlemen were tried ^ and genteel famOy setUed at Bromhall in 
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6he«bire. by Maigaret danghtar of Sir 
Kicbard Asatoiiy of Middloton in Lanca* 
shire, vas bom at Chester about 1660, and 
after entering Balliol College went to Gray’s 
Inn, where he was called to the bar on No- 
yember 21, 16(K), and in Liont 1613 became 
reader to this society. He was elected 
member for Brackley in 1688, and made an 
ineffectual effort to introduce a measure of 
Church reform. 438.) In Jime 

1623 ho took the degree of the coif; and, 
having been knighted by King James, he 
was created king’s seijeant, Aortly after 
King Charles’s accession, on May 9, 1626. 
lie was raised to the bench on February 2, 
103(h as a judge of the Common Pleas, 
and had not sat there a year before he was 
called upon to fill the ofilce of lord chief 
baron, to which he was nominated on 
January 10, 1631. (Rymer. xix. 133, 264 ; 
W, Jones' 9 IteporUf 2^.) 

In the case of ship-money he gave his , 
opinion assuming the kin^s power to im- | 
pose it, but ocouitting Hampden on a 
technics point, tnat the writ was not good 
in law.* The majority of the judges having 
decided against Hampden, it became the 
duty of the lord chief baron to deliver the 
judgment, which afterwards, in the Long 
Parliament, was declared to be void. His 
equivocal opinion in favour of Hampden did 
not avail to prevent that parliament from 
condemning the support ho had given to the 
king’s illegal impositions. Aruclesof im- 
peachment against him were accordingly 
carried up to the House of Lords ou July 6, 
1641, and he was ordered to give 10,000/. 
bail for his appearance. It is probable that he 
then withdrew himself altogether from the 
duties of his office, for on Januaiy 26, 1644, 
the king' appointed Sir Ilichard Lane his 
successor. It is curious, however, that 
Sir Humphrey’s patent of revocation is 
not dated till January 11 in the following 
year. 

^ The date of his death is not given. Fuller 
(i. 1^1 says he 'had the reputation of a 
studied lawyer and upright person ; ’ and 
A. 'Wood (iii. 182) states that ' he was ac- 
counted one of the oracles of the law.’ 

DE GBST, WiLUAic (Loan Walswo- 
HAM). The root of this family can be 
traced to the twelfth century, and that 
branch of it to which the judge belonged 
possessed, with other large estates, the 
manor of Merton in Norfolk for about four 
hundred Tears before be came into the 
world. His father was Thomas De Grey, 
who ^presented that county in parliament ; 
Md his n^toer was Elisabeth, daughter of 
William Wpdham,ofFelbrigge. William 
was their third son, and was bomat Merton 
on July 7, 1719. After receiving his edu- 
cation at Christ’s CoDege, Cambridge, be 
entered the Middle Tem^, .nd washed ! 
to the bar in 1742. He was made king’s 


counsel to George n. in 1768, and in Sep- 
tember 1761 solicitor-geDenl to the queen 
of George III. In the latter year he was 
elected member of parliament for Newport 
in Cornwall, and m December 1763 was 
appointed solicitor to the king. In August 
Ivte be became attorney-general, and was 
knighted. He was also comptroller of the 
first-fruits and tenths. 

He filled the office of attorney-general 
for nearly five years, and in the parliament 
following his appointment had the honour 
of being elected by three different consti- 
tuencies — at first for Newport and Tam- 
worth, selecting the former; and after- 
wards, in Januaiy 1770, for the university 
of Cambridge. In that parliament he con- 
tended against the legality of Mr. Wilkes’s 
return for Middlesex ; and on all other oc- 
casions strenuously supported the measures 
of Lord North’s ministty. On a motion to 
abridge the power of the attorney-general 
in filing ex officio informations, he boldly 
defended himself, and proved that the 
power was not only constitutional, but, 
when discreetly exercised, essentially neces- 
sary. lie conducted the proceedings against 
Wilkes, when he surrenaered in 1768 after 
his conviction, on the question of his out- 
lawry; in the various discussions previous 
to his sentence ; and in the writ of error 
before the House of Lords, by whom the 
conviction and sentence were confirmed. 
Though sharing of course the unpopularity 
with which all the opponents of tnat dema- 

ogue were visited, Sir William De Grey 

oes not seem to have excited any spednl 
animosity, but to have been regarded as- 
iiieiely doing his duty as an officer of the 
crown. 

On January 26, 1771, he was appointed 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas. 
After presiding over his court for nearly 
ten years, the failure of his health obliged 
him to resign in June 1780. In acknow- 
ledgment of his services, the king in the 
following October called him up to the 
House of Peers by the title of Lord Wal- 
singham. He enjoyed his new honours for 
little more than six months, dying on May 9^ 
1781, when he was buried at Merton. 

He was a most accomplished lawyer, and 
of the most extraordinary power of memory. 
' 1 have seen him,’ says Lord Eldon, ' come 
into court with both hands wrapped up in 
flannel (from gout). He could not take a 
note, and had no one to do so for him. 1 
have known him try a cause which lasted 
nine or ten hours, and then^ from memory, 
sum up all the evidence with the greatest 
correctness.’ {Twiesj i. 113.) 

He married Mazy, daughter of William 
Cowper, Esq., M.P. for Hertford^ and first 
counn of the poet; and the title is st^ en- 
joyed by bis descendants. 

DBLTB8, John de, waathe son of Hicbaid 
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^ Delves, of Delves HsU, near Uttoxeter, and the place of his educatioa is olidmed 
u Staffordsh^ who was constable of by both Oxford and Cambridge. He be- 
Heleigh Hal^in that county. At the battle came in 1401 prior of Llanthony Secundus, 
of Poictiers, in 1350, the Lord Audley, with j near Gloucester, a cell to that in Monmouth- 
his.foui esquires, of whom John de Delves shire, but afoerwarda, in 1481, made the 
wM on^ performed such acts of valourthat principal house. In 1404 he was consti* 
Prince Edward granted to him, on the field, tuted Chancellor of Ireland, when his ser- 
^ fyue hundred markes of yerely reuenewes,* vices in turning away the impostor Perkin 
which the generous lord immediately re- Warbeck from the Insh shores secured the 
signed to his four squires, saying that they royal favour, and he was not only rewarded 
him 'alwayesserued me truely, and specially by being made deputy and jusridaiy of 
this day ; that honour that I haue is by that kingdom in 140(1, but alw Bishop of 
their valyantnesse." And e^h of them was Bangor. In this see he restored the rights 
aUowed to add a part of their lord’s arms to of the church, and reg^ed several valuable 
his own. properties, and in March 1600 he was 

John de Delves was soon afterwards translated to the more important diocese of 
knitted, and retained in the service of i Salisbury. Six months alterwards, on Oc- 
the Black Prince. In 30 Edward III. he , tober 13, ho was invested with the custody 
is cidled his * valettus,’ in an order to the I of the Great Seal with the title of lord 
sheriffs of Ijondon to supply him with as ; keeper, and in the following Januaiy he 
many hows and arrows as the prince should j was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
require; and he was entrusted with the ! The pope soon after appointed him his legate 
wmship of the Duchess of Brittany. i in England ; and before the end of the year 
However natural it was that the royal ‘ hesoleinnised the nuptials of Prince Arthur 
goodwill should be extended to him, it with Catherine of Arragon, and was en- 
seems strange that a place on the judicial gaged in negotiating the treaty of mamago 
bench should be selected as a reward for his i between the King of Scots and the Princess 
military services, since there is no evidence J Margaret, No reason being assigned for 
that he had been ever previously connected - his early resignation of the custody of the 
with the law. Yet so it was, and on Fc- Great Seal on July 27, 1502, it may pro- 
bruaiy 3, 1304, 38 Edward 111., he was . bably bo attributed to the failure of his 
constituted a judge of the Common Pleas, health, ^as he survived his retirement only 
There is eviacnc(?, however, that he ac- . half a year. He died at Lambeth, on Fe- 
companied the Black Prince to Gascony two ! bruary 15,1602-3; and his remains were 
months afterwards, so that he did not de- i deposited in Canterbury Cathedral. (Ood^ 
vote himself much to his legal avocation, j win^ 132, 352, 025 ; Rymer^ xii. 523, 042, 
Fines, however, appear to have been levied i 703 ; Arch, Journal, xviii. 250-267.) 
before him till the middle of the following | DENE, lUtPii DB, one of the twelve in- 
year. As his name was not afterwards in- ; quisitors against the sheriffs in 1170, who 
sorted among the judges who received their I are called justices itinerant by Dugdale, was 
salaries, he pn)baUy then retired from the j of a Sussex family, in which county he had 
bench. He was lucky enough, at this time, i considerable property. He settled some 
to announce to the king the birth of his | canrms of the Proemonstratensian order at 
grandson Edward, the son of the Prince of Ottham in Sussex. {Madox, i. 670, ii. 78; 
Wales, for which he bad a grant of 40/. a Monast. vi. 911.) 

year. {Cal. Hot. Vat. 180.) DENHAM, Jonx, in the memoir of his 

He lived till 1369, and was buried at] son Sir .Fohn Denham, the poet, is described 
Audley in Staffordshire. By his wife Isa- j as of Little Horsley in Essex. He was a 
bella, daughter of Philip de Malpas, he ' member first of FumivaVs Inn, and then of 
left a dau^ter, Joan, the widow of Henry Linct)ln’8^ Inn, and, having bwn called to 
de Kymes, and bequeathed to her most of the bar in li^7, was chosen a reader iff 
his manors ; but he was eventually sue- that society twenty years afterwards, 
ceeded in his estates by his brother Henry, Eton College employed him as their 
on e of whose descendants, Thomas Delves, counsel, and made him their steward. On 
of Dodington, obtained a baronetcy, which June 5, 1009, having been first called ser- 
is now extinct. {Frwmrt, i. 197, 205; jeant, he was appointed lord chief boron of 
DuffdMs (hig. 46 ; Cal. Inq. p. m. ii. 296.) the Irish Exchequer, and knighted. From 
Bin,HxNRT(ABCiiBisaopoFCABTEB- this otfice he was advanced within three 
BiTBT), although holding three sees suoces- years to that of lord chief justioe of the 
avely, wore the episooral mitre for little King’s Bench, in the some country. This 
more than five yean. His public career is he held for five years^ and then exchanged 
equaUy short, and little is preserved of his it on Mi^ 2, 1017, for a seat in the EngUsh 
pnvate history. Hb oririn is not recorded. Court of Exchequer. How well he per- 
exoept that he was a Welshman, which formed his duties in Ireland may he judged 
might perhaps operate as a recommendation from the address of Lord Chancellor Bacon 
toHsory VH. He was bom about 1450, (TTerAs, viL 2^) to hissuocessor. Sir Wil- 
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liam JoneS; who is recommended to imitate 
‘ the care and affection to the commonwealth 
of Ireland, and the prudent and politic ad<* 
ministration of Sir John Denham/ He 
was 80 good an ^ administrator of the re- 
venue’ uiere, as Bacon calls him, that he 
set up the customs, which, brinmng first 
only nOOL, were let before his death for 
M,000/. per annum. (Ibid. 310, note.) 

In tlie proceedings against his eminent 
eulogist, three years afterwards, he had the 
unpleasant duty of delivering the message 
of the lords to the fallen chancellor, re- 
quiring a spedal answer to the charges 
(imnst him. (Part. Hid. i. 1230.) In 
the case of ship-money he joined the other 
judges for the sake of conformity in the 
opinion they gave to the king in favour of 
its legality ; but on the hearing of the ense 
against Hampden he was absent during 
four days of the argument, and, being sick 
and weak, gave a short written judgment 
on May 28, lOJW, in opposition to the king’s 
claim* (State Trials, hi. 1201.^ lie lived 
only seven months after the un^rtunate de- 
cision o& the majority, and dying on Januaiy 
6, 1630, was buried at Kgham in Surrey, 
where there is a monument to him and his 
two wives. The first of these was Cicile, 
the widow of Uichard Kellefet, Esq. ; and 
the second Eleanor, the daughter of Sir 
Garrett Moore, first Viscount Drogheda. 

The judge built the mansion called * The 
Place ’ at Egham ; but his estate was wasted 
in gambling by his onlvson, John Denham, 
equally celebrated as the author of < Coop- 
ers Hill ’ and other poems, and as a loyal 
adherent of King Charles through all his 
adversities. Ho was rewarded on the Kesto- 
ration with the post of surveyor-general 
and the kpighthood of the Bath, and died 
in 1668. (Aubrey j ii. 320 •, Brit. Biography^ 
v. 433.) 


BENI80K, Thomas, was the younger of 
two sons of Mr. Joseph Denison, an opulent 
merchant at Leeds, the elder of whom wns 
the grandfather of the Right Hononrahle 
John Evelyn Denison, speaker of the House 
of Commons since 1^/. He was bom in 
16i>0, and received his legal education at 
the Inner Temple, whem ho was called to 
the bar. ^ His merits as a lawyer soon pro- 
cured him a considerable practice, and, 
without having filled any of the minor 
offices of the profession, he was made a 
judge of the King’s Bench in December 
1741. He was knighted in November 
1745, when he joined in the loyal address 
to^ ^ ou the rebellion. After ad- 

ministering justice in that court for more 
than twenty-three years, his health and his 
sight failing him, fie resigned on February 
l£ 1766. ^ 

He sat under three successive chief jus- 
tices^ir William Lee, Sir Dudley Ryder, 
mi Lord Mansfield ^ the latter of whom 


had so high an o|^on of his learning, and^ 
so great an affection for him, that when he 
di^ bn the 8tii eff the following Septem- 
ber, he wrote the beautiful and chmmcteristic 
epitaph on his monument in the church. of 
Ilarewood in Yorkshire, where he lies near 
Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne. 

He married Anne, daughter of Robert 
Smithson, Esq., but left no issue. 

DSniAE, Thomas (Loud Dbkmak), 
than whom no chief justice of England 
since the death of the Earl of Manmeld 
has been regarded with more jf^rsonal 
esteem and affection, and none since the 
days of Lord Chief Justice Holt have left 
a character of bolder independence or more 
fearless and uncompromising patriotism, 
was bom on February 23, 1770, at bb 
father’s house in Queen Street, Golden 
Square, which in honour of the infant then 
brought into the world has lately assumed 
the name of Denman Street. He was the 
only son of Dr. Thomas Denman, the most 
eminent physician of his time in his par- 
ticular branch of science, and of his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Brodio, 
£sq., a descendant from the ancient family 
of Brodie, of Drodio in Momyshiro. The 
family from winch he sprang w'as originally 
settled in Nottinghamshire, some time at 
East lletford, and more lately at Bever- 
cotes, but Dr. Deinnaii’s father removed to 
Bake well in Derbyshire, where for many 
years ho practised as a surgeon. The judge 
therefore is another instance, of which there 
are so many in this reign, of the legal bench 
being supplied by men of medical lineage. 

At three years* lie commenced his school 
education under that amiabht and excellent 
woman Mrs. Barbauld, then resident at Pal- 
grave in Norfolk, and to her system of in- 
struction during the two years he was under 
her tuition the judge was accustomed to 
attribute the retentive memory and what- 
ever grace and facility of diction ho after- 
wards attained. 

After leaving Mrs. Barbauld’s, he was 
placed for a short time under the Rev. Dr. 
Thompson at Kensington, whence he pro- 
ceeded when seven years old to Eton, His 
industry and application during the years 
that he remained there are evidenced by 
the^ stores of classical literature which re- 
mained in his memory, and by the delight 
which he took in them, and bis readiness in 
quoting them; and his social character 
among his schoolfellows may be estimated 
by the many lasting friendimips which ho 
formed there. To the last period of his 
life he retained that affection for the noble 
establishment with which those who have 
been educated within its walls invariably 
rega^ it. Before proceeding to the uni- 
versity he spent one or two years as a 
pupil with his maternal uncle, the Rev* 
Peter Brodie (the father of Mr. Bfodia 
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Ae eiment conT^aacer; and Sir Benjamin 
Bz^e the great surgeon, his fellow pupils), 
under whom he added lai^ly to the cfassa* 
^ and historical knowledge which he had 
laid m at Eton. 

^ to 1800 he spent at St John’s 

College, Cambridge, and t^k his degree of 
KA. m the latter year, and that of M. A. in 
1803, without aiming at a place on the list 
of imiTersity honours, as he had a great 
distaste to mathematical studies, and de- 
voted himself entirely to his favoui'ite 
classics. 

lie then entered Lincoln’s Inn, and ' 
placed himself as a pupil under the great , 
conveyancer Charles Butler, and the emi- I 
nent pleader Air. Tidd, the initiator into * 
le^ mysteries of so many remarkable men. i 
After due preparation, lie practised for a ! 
short time os a special pleader until 1801^ 
when he was called to the bar, and joined : 
the Midland Circuit and Lincoln Sessions. | 
lie had two years before married Theodosia | 
Ann, the eldest daughter of the ilev. ; 
Bichard Vevers, rector of Saxbv in Lei. I 
cestershire. 

While making the slow progress which \ 
is so much the rate of junior barristers, be j 
employed some part of his leisure in writing | 
critiques on the classical literature of the 
day for the ‘Monthly lleview,’ then the 
leading whig journal, until it was super- 
seded by the advances of its lildinburgh 
competitor. But he gradually got the ear 
of the court, and so early as ImCK) by his 
lucid, elaborate, and successful argument on 
the right application of the rule in Shelley’s 
case, in opposition to so able an opponiiit 
as Air. Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndliurst), 
proved that he bad not sat at the feet of 
the great conveyancing Gamaliel in vain. 
(11 648.) But the event to which be 

attributed his ultimate success, and which 
I'ecommended him to the first honours he 
received, was his employment on the trials 
of the Luddites in 1817, when he was en- 
gaged for the defence of the prisoners ar- 
rairaed at'Berby. 

in 1818 Mr. Bonnian obtained his first 
seat in parliament os representative of 
Waieham in Dorsetshire. He soon em- 
barked on the stormy sea of politics, and 
distinguished himself by the boldness with 
which he attacked abuses and pronounced 
opinions to which he adhered through life, 
imd in particular by advocating the neces- 
sity of an amelioration of the criminal law. 
In t^is his first year he had obtained a 
position of considerable importance in the 
House of Commons, and had established a 
reputation which was soon to be extended 
throughout the country. 

The old king Qeoige HI. died on January 
fiO, 1820, and the Prince of Wales, who 
had held the regency of the kingdom for 
the Dine previous years, ‘heavily in clouds ’ 
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commenced his actual reign of George IV* 
i A conspiracy, widely spread among the 
I lower orders of the people, had been orga- 
■ nised to overturn tne government of the 
* country just before his accession, and within 
a month after it a plan was concerted for 
< the commencement of the outbreak by the 
I murder of all the ministers at a cabinet 
! dinner at Lord Harrowby’s. The plot was 
' discove|^ only just in time. On the very 
day of its intended execution the body of 
traitors were arrested in tho midst of their 
preparations,^ and their conviction and exe- 
cution soon followed. The agitation arising 
fwmi what was calked the Cato Street con- 
spiri^y had scarcely subsided before tho 
public were excited by the proapert of an 
investigation of a very ditVerent nature, but 
threatening equally perilous coiisoquonces. 
In the meantime Mr. Denman had at the 
general election of tlial year been rclunied 
for Nottingham. 

Queen Oarolino, who was living apart 
frrim her husband in foreign lands, had 
intimated her intention of coming to Eng- 
land to claim tho rights and privileges due 
to her new rank, which it was known that 
the king intended to resist, as ho had already 
excluded her name from the usual prayers 
in tho Liturgy. One of tho first acts of 
her proflgess towards England was to ap- 
point Air. Brougliam her attorney-general 
' and Mr. Denman her soliciioi-goueml. 
Numerous uegotiatious took place &twoen 
the government and her law officers, in 
order to avert the iuconveiiieiices which 
threatened to follow her arrival. But all 
endeavours of ac4?onimodation failing, her 
majesty entercid Jiondon on Juno 7, amidst 
the triumphant acclamations of the people, 
and tlui whole town, partly from sympathy 
and partly from force and fear, was illumi- 
nated in the evening. 

The cause of tliis popular feeling was not 
so much a conviction of the queen’s inno- 
cence, for of that tlie majority knew little 
and cored less, as a disgust at tho indiipiities 
otfered to a female, and an admiration of 
the spirit she exhibited in hastening to face 
her accusers, together with tho growing 
unpopularity of the king, much increased 
by the knowledge of tho grounds of recri- 
mination which tho queen, even if the 
charges against her were true, could justly 
bring against him. Aloetmgs of arbitrators, 
motions in parliament, were alike inefibctual 
t(» produce an arrangement, tho interesting 
protocols and debates in which will be 
found in Hansard and the ‘Annual Register ’ 
for tho year. In all these proceedings Air. 
Dennm of course took a prominent part, 
and in the new House of Commons he 
spoke with so much indignation, boldness, 
and force that he drew from the mouth of 
a member a question to which the roirit of 
prophecy might be attributed. Mr. R. 
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Martin aaked her ma 
if by any train 
abonld at some fi 

ehoated to iho bench of this country ^ 
all things were in the hands of Providence, j 
such an event was by no means unlikely), | 
how he would like to have hurled against ; 
his judicial dimity any former opinion i 
which bo might have professed in that j 
house or elsewhere P ’ Mr. Denman was ' 
certainly prophetic in the dignified answer ! 
that ho gave to this im^Ttinence. He said | 
that * ho did not fear that any opinion he ; 
had delivered or should deliver in that i 
house would ever rise up in judgment | 
against him, nor should he desert those I 
opinions in any situation in which he might 


^8 solicitor-genenil : Common ComcU, fmd would natoxally hav^ 


he placed.’ 
The <Gi 


The ^ Green Dan’ containing the dirty 
details was brougiit in and referred to a 
secret committee, upon whose report the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was introduced 
into the House of Lords on July 5, the oh- 


queen s party 
mined to testify their admiration of the 
exertions made in her defence by Mr. Den«^ 
man, on whom in the previous year they 
had conferred the freedom of the dtjj, anSl 
elected him to the office by a majority of 
131 over 110 for Mr. Boliand, who some 
years after was appointed a biuon of the 
Exchequer. 

In this new character Mr. Dennuin dis- 
appointed his opponents, who gave him 
cr^it for more elo(|uence than law, by ex- 
hibiting those judicial powers which are 
most admirable while presiding over a 
criminal court — ^patience, firmness, and 
humanity; and by the sweetness of his 
disposition, joined with the natural dignity 
of his character, he gained the affection 
and respect even of those who diftered 
most from him in politics. These feelinga 








er title and to dissolve the mamage be- 
tween her and the king. The second read- 
ing was nut otf till Aii^^st 17. Nearly the 
whole talent of the bar was engaged^ and 
of the eleven counsel who appeared, six on 
one side and five on the other, no less than 
ten were afterwards elevated to high legal 
distinction. Only one of the advocates for 
the queen — namely, Sir Nicolas Tindal — re- 
ceived his judicial promotion while George 
IV, remained on the throne, and though 
the two principal advocates received legal 
rank during the reign, it was not granted 
till near the end of it, and then with the 
greatest reluctance and difficulty. With so 
much displeasure did the king regard Mr. 
Denman for the hitter terms in which he 
})ad alluded to the grounds of recrimination 
which the king had afibrdcd, that he was 
omitted from ^e hatch of king’s counsel 
created on the accession of the liberal- 
minded Lord Lyndhurst to the chancellor- 
ship, and it was only by his bold remon- 
strance that the Duke of Wellington was 
enabled to remove the imustice. 

^ During the progress of the trial the ex- 
citement of the people was unbounded. 
They wholly discredited the evidence ad- 
duced against her majesty, declaring that 
the witnesses were suborned, and when the 
ministers were obliged to abandon the bill 
the delight of the populace almost amounted 
to frenzy. In the queen's popularity the 
advocates of her innocence, who had snown 
such fearless gallantry in her defence, of 
course largely participated. ♦ 

The populw effervescence had not sub- 
sided when Sir John Sylvester, the recorder 
of London, died and Mr. Knowles was 
appointed his sncceasor in 1822, leaving a 
vacancy in his former place of common 
seqeant This was in the gift of the 


presented to him upon every oocarion of his 
advancement. 

Ho retired from parliament from 1826 to 
1830, when on the general election conse- 
quent on the accession of William IV. ho 
was again elected for Nottingham, which 
he continued to represent till his elevation 
to the bench. 

On the death of the queen in 1821 he of 
course lost the precedence which his office 
of her solicitor-general gave him in the 
courts, and was obliged to retire behind the 
bar ; and it was not till seven vears after- 
wards, in 1828, that he received a silk 
gown. From that time his promotion was 
rapid. William IV. in 1830 succeeded to 
the crown, and on the accession of the 
whig ministry, scorning to remember the 
personal attack which Mr. Denman in his 
zeal had uttered against him on the queen’s 
trial, sanctioned his appointment as attor- 
ney-general on November 2Q, and knighted 
him. He had not filled the office of attor- 
ney-general quite two years when Lord 
Teuterden died, and Sir Thomas was with- 
out a moment's he^tation appointed, on 
November 4, 1832, his successor as, lord 
chief justice of the King's Bench. 

For nearly eighteen years he gm^d that 
scat with the highest commen&tion from 
his brother judges, the bar, and the public* 
Without pretending to the deep black-letter 
learning of some of his colleagues, he had 
laid up a sufficient store of legm knowledge 
to meet every requirement and being 
deeply imbued with the principles on 
which the law is founded, knew well how 
to apply them in the justice he adminis- 
terea. He maintained on the bench the 
same independence, and exhibited the 
same courage, as distinguished him at the 
bar, and in the famous case of Stockdole 
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Vs Hansard did not hesitate boldly to sup- 
port the z^hts and liberties of the subject 
in opposition to the assumed privileges of 
parbamenti and the threats of the House of 
Commons. No judge ever showed more 
unaflected dignity in his demeanouTi more ! 
Idndness and courtesy to ail who were in 
communication with mm, more patience and I 
discrimination in investigating the rights of i 
the parties before him, or more firmness i 
aad]^r8picuity in delivering his judgments. [ 

In March I8{14 he was created a peer by i 
the title of Baron Denman of Dovedalo in ' 
Derbyshire, and ventured to break through j 
the custom of chief justices attending par- i 
liament in their judicial robes, by always 
sitting in his onunaiy dress. Lord Den- 
man was called in consequence of the 
illness of Lord Cfottenham the chancellor, 
to preside as lord high steward when the 
Earl of Cardigan was indicted for shooting 
Captain Tuckett in a duel, who was ac- 
quitted from the omi&tion of the prosecution 
to prove the identity of the man wounded 
with the man named in the indictment. 

At the age of seventy Lord Denman's 
health began to fail, and after several 
months’ suffering ho felt that he could no 
longer perform the duties of his office with 
satisfaction to himself or with benefit to 
the public. He therefore sent m his resig- 
nation at the end of Hilary Term 1860, and 
Lord Campbell, who was only two years 
his junior, was appointed in his place. In 
no instance of a judge’s retirement was so 
much regret expressed. N ot only from the 
citizens of Lonaon, who looked upon them- 
selves as in some sort the founders of his 
foriune, and who had placed his portrait on 
tlie walls of their council chamber, but 
firom the whole bar, and specially from the 
members of his own (the Midlaiid) circuit, 
from the grand juries of Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Kent (conveying the 
sentiments of admiration and regret of the 
leading gentry of those counties), vm he 
gratified oy receiving the most affectionate 
addresses. The solicitors gave a pennanent 
testimony of their participation in these 
feelings oy placing his bust in their ball in 
Chancery Lane ; and the poet-laureate of 
the Home Circuit, Sir Joseph Amould, since 
a judge at Bombi^', embodied them in a 
beautuul copy oi verses describing^ in 
elegant and pathetic tines the vmous 
excellences by which he was distinguished, 
and their loss in being deprived of hu 
example. 

The sympathy thus shown in this country 
extended even to America, and was com- 
municated in an elegant letter from Mr. 
Everetf^ who had been ambasaador here. 
But the highest gratification experienced 
hy Lord Denman was in reomving the un- 
eommpled compliment frooi his colleagues 
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In the court in which he presided of a. 
valuable inkstand, in a beautiful classical 
design, accompanied by a letter the lan- 
guage of which must have been even more 
precious than tbe gift. His. ibur brethren 
say, ‘ We do desire to bear Oncere and con- 
siderate testimony to the leading good sense 
and ability, the industry and uprightness^ 
tbe candour, patience, dignity, and good 
temper with which you have adorned tho 
bench on which we have had the hap- 
piness to tit as your assistants. But wo 
are bound to add to tbb our mtitude for 
the uniform kindness which individually wo 
have experienced at your hands, the hearfy 
acceptance which you have ever given to 
such assistance as* it was our duty ^d in 
our power to afford you, and the delightful 
friendliness, without change or diminution 
at any time, which has shed a pociitiar 
charm on our private intercourse. By these 
we have been made, we trust, more usefhl 
servants to the public, ns we are sure wo 
have been enabled to enjoy our few leisure 
hours more perfectly.’ The letter bears 
the subscription of the respected names of 
Sir John Patteson, Sir John Coleridge, Sir 
William Wightman, and Sir William Erie. 

Throughout his life he preserved his en- 
joyment of every branch of literature and 
science ; and, though he did not publish any 
work with his name, he contributed many 
elegant translations to Bland’s * Hieek An- 
thology,’ besides often relaxing himself m 
playful dalliance with the Muses. 

lie lived nearly five years a^r his resig- 
nation, spending most of his time at Stony 
Jlliddletoii, near Bakewell, which he had 
inherited from his father, in those acts of 
charity and kindriess which endeared him 
to his fellow-creatures, and in contemM- 
tions which prepared him for bis end. Tiia 
death occuiTcd on September 22, ^ 

Stoke Albany, near Kockingbam. He left 
a large family. 

I BENKT, EDMUiri), or Edward, from 
‘ being a clerk of the Exchequer, was raised 
in 1604 to the office of king^s remem- 
brancer, and on May 6, 5 Henry 

YIIl., to that of fourth baron, in which no 
continued till his death in 1620. Ho wna 
buried in the church of St. Benet, Paul s 
Wharf, London. He is described as of 
Chesbunt in Hertfordshire, and was the 
son of Thomas Denny and Agnes his wife, 
lie had three wives ; the first was Mamaret, 
daughter of Ralph Leigh, Esq., of Stock- 
well, Surrey, M.P. for the county;^ tho 
second was Alary, daughter and nmr of 
Robert Troutbeck, Esq., of Bridge-Traf- 
ford, Cheshire ; and the thM Jsne, 
daughter of — . his second wife only 

he bad issue. Betides several daughters, 
one of whom, Joyce, was the mother of the 
celebrated Sir f^rancis Waltingham, and 
tiie maternal ancestor of tho Viscounts 
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EalklaDd) lie liad two sons, the younger of 
whom was Sir Anthony, the king’s remem- 
brimcer, and gentleman of the king’s 
chamber. His grandson was created 
Denny and Earl of Norwich, both of 
which titles have become extinct. The ' 
family is now represented by a baronetcy, 
created in 1762. 

DEirrON, Alexander, was the nephew of 
Sir Edmund Denton, a baronet, whose title is 
now extinct, and the son of another Alexan- 
der Denton, of llillesdcn, near Buckingham. 

In 17(M he was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple, and in February of the 
next year he was committed to the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms by the House of ^ 
Commons for pleading for the plaintiffs in | 
the Aylesbury case. (State Trials^ xiv. | 
In 1708 and *1714 he was elected member 
of narliament for Buckingham. Taking a j 
higu rank in his profession, he was on June | 
2o, 1722, appointed a judge of the Common = 
Fleas, and after filling it with respectability . 
for eighteen years, he died on Alarch 22, 1 
1740, holding at his death the oflice also of 
chancellor to the Prince of Wales. ' 

He married a lady with a fortune of 
20,000/., named Bond, but left no issue. 

DEHUM, William DE, of A family esta- 
blished in Durham, was the son of liobert 
de Denura. Both he and his elder brother 
John were seij cants, and are probably the 
persona who are generally called J. and W’. 
Deyom in the Year Books of Edward 11. 
and 111. William, in the early part of the 
reign of the latter monarch, was freq^uently | 
emnWcd in conducting the negotiations ' 
witn Gotland. In 132f) he was one oTT the | 
itinerant judges into Nottinghamshire, and t 
in 1331 was constituted king’s serjeant. ; 
On September 24, 1332, he was made 
a baron of the Exchequer; and a little 
later in the same year Dugdalo intro<liices 
him among the justices of the King’s 
Bench, on the authority of a liberate. 
But it is most probable that this document 
was nothing more than the order for his 
salary as a boron, the titles not being 
always clearly distinguished. No entry 
occuw relative to him after this date, so 
that it is not unlikely that he retired from 
the bench when ho succeeded to the manor 
of Herdwick-juxto-Hesilden, and other large 
family estates, on the death of his brother. 

He died in 1360, leaving his wife, Isa- 
bella, and four daughters. (Surtees's Dtir- 
ham, i. 51, 192 ; N. Fwdera, ii. 704-S49 ; 
Mb, Fot, Grig, ii. 91, 261.) 

DEBB7, William, was a cleigyman, and 
no doubt a clerk in the Exchequer. On 
February 8, 1436, 13 Henry VL, he was 
nominated third baron, and on June 16, 
1436, was raised to the second seat in the 
court. Ho died in 1438. (AcU Privy 
ComcO, iv. 296.) ^ ^ 

DX8PSH0EB, Huon le, was, there is no 
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doubly the descendant of one who had been 
the steward of the k^, and who was, in 
the language of the time, caUed Dispensa^ 
tor, or le Despencer, which title became a 
sui^me of the family. Dugdale colls Hugh 
a grandson of another Hugh, and the son 
of Thomas (Baronage, i. 3%) ; while Col- 
lins makes nim the son of Geoffrey, and 
grandson of Thurstan. (Peerage, iv. 496.) 
If the former, Dugdale leaves us in doubt 
as to his actual ancestors ; butif the latter, 
his succession from the steward of Henry I. 
is clearly shown. 

That Hugh le Despencer, however, was of 
the baronim family of that name is suffi- 
ciently provedby his accompanying Richard, 
King of the Romans, to Germany, in 1257 
(Rijiner, i. 355), and by his being selected 
as one of the twelve commissioners on the 
part of the barons at the parliament of 
Oxford in 1268, when Hiign Bigot was 
nominated chief justiciary by them. In 44 
Henry 111. he went as a justice Itinerant 
into three counties, and on the retirement 
of Hugh Bigot at the latter end of that 
year he was appointed by the barons to 
succeed him. Although the king, in the 
following J uly, on resuming his authority, 
placed Philip Ilasset in the office of chief 
justiciary, Hugh le Despencer continued to 
act in the same capacity on the part of the 
barons till April 1262, when, on accom- 
modation taking place, Philip Basset seems 
to have been estaulished in the office, as he 
certainly performed its functions during the 
king’s absence in Guienne in that year. 
(EA'cerpt. e Rot Fin, ii. 386, &c.) 

On a pretended reconciliation between 
the king and the barons in 1203 Hugh le 
Despencer was again appointed chief justi- 
ciary. Early in the next year the barons^ 
war Again broke out, and the Earl of Lei- 
cester having secured the citizens of Lon- 
don on his side, Hugh le Despencer, at the 
head of their associated hands, destroyed 
the houses of Philip Basset and the loymist 
nobility, imprisoned the judges, and leu the 
Jews, after enriching himself with the ran- 
som of some of the most wealthy, to the 
tender mercies of the mob. (Llngara, iii. 136.) 

In the battle of Lowes, fought on May 14, 
1264, the chief justiciary distinguished him- 
self on the barons’ side, and after the king’s 
defeat no less than six castles were plac^ 
under Hugh’s government, with a gi^t of 
1000 marra for his support in his office. 
(Rymer, ii. 445.) 

In Leland’s < Collectanea ’ (ii. 378) there 
is a statement that he afterwards quarrelled 
with the Earl of Leicester ; and it is some- 
what curious that in three records quoted 
by Brady (i. 650-1), dated in May and 
, June 12&S, the title Justiciarius ’ is added 
i to the earl's name. This hears the appei^ 
ance of the retirement of Hugh ; but as in 
the following August he was m arms with. 
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that nobleman, tbe ^ffneoee could not i promitom, so eminent for their mathema- 
haye been of long continiiance. The firm- i tical studies, wre rerident at Dwes Court, 
ness of his friendshipwas shown atthe battle • Barham, in Ken^ where Sir Dudley was 
of Evesham on August 4, 1206, when, re- j bom in 16^. He was entered a gentleman 
filling to quit the field before it began, i commoner of Univemity College w Oxford, 
though urged by the earl to do so, he and I where he took the degree of B.A. in 1001, 
Leicester were slain together. j and, in the multitudmoiis distribution of 

_ As a soldier he seems to have been va- | honours by King James, ho was knighted 
liant and bold ; but the few facts that are < soon after tbe accession, 
recorded of him in his capacity of chief Ho was member for Tewkesbury from 
jiutice of tbe kingdom are marked with the 1004 to 1011. Part of this time be spent 
violence and rapacity of tbe times. abroad; nud in 1011 ho is mentionea aa 

He married Alyna, or Aliva, the daughter ‘ busy with the discoveiy of the north-west 
and heir of Philip Basset, of Wicombo, passage/ and in 1014 as ^moving every 
who, after his death, hoeaine the wife of stone to obtain employ inent.’ (Cal St, 
Boger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. Bv her ho Papers [1011], 1)0, 226*) He was subse- 
left a son and n daughter, the latter of ' queutly" eiuployed on a mission to the 
whom married Hugh de Courtney, father ; Hague. Wnother he thtm held any office 
of Hugh, first Earl of Devon. The son, ‘ at court is uncertain ; but he probably did 
Hugh, vras created Earl of 'Winchester in ; so in October 1015, when he deposed, on 
1322; but being beheaded in 1820, his j the trial of Weston for the murder of Sir 
honours became forfeited. I Lis grandson, j Thomas Overbury, that the knight had 
however, was summoned to parliament by ! imparted to liim nis readiness to be em- 
Edward HI. : but liis successor (who had \ ployed in an embassy to Ilussia, to which 
been created Earl of Gloucester in 1307) { tlie king had appointed him. He was cer- 
was beheaded in 1400, and the honours | tmiily a gentleman of the king’s privy 
were again forfeited. This attainder being | chamber in 1018, for ho is so doscribed in 
reversed in 1401, the barony was restored ; a commission of that date appointing him 
to bis granddaughter Elizabeth, the wife of , ^ ambassador to the great duKo and lord 
Edward Nevill, and, after falling several i of all Russia, to treat concerning a loan 
times into abeyance, still survives in the | from the king to the duke/ Of this voyage, 
present Baroness le Despencer. ! in which John Tradescant accompanied 

DEVON, EarIi ojt. See II. .i)e CouRfR- j him as a naturalist, there is a MS. account 
17 ETE. ; preser\'ed in the Ashmolcan Museum. 

B’ETNCOUBT, Edmund, the son and heir j (Notes and Queries, 1st S. iii. 392.) 
of John, who was lineally descended from ■ In the parliament of 1021, so fatal to 
Walter D*Eyncourt, who came over with , Lord Chancellor Bacon, Sir Dudley sat 
the Conqueror, and was royally rewarded ; agiiin for Tewkesbury, and was one of the 
with many lordships in the counties of , committee that brought forw’ard the charges 
York, Northampton, Nottingham, Derby, | against the noble delinquent. Though ho 
and Lincoln, at his father’s death, in | seems to have taken altogether a moderate 
1237, was a minor, and when he attained and conciliatory j^arl, the king thought 
his majority served the king in his wars in i otherwise, h)r, though not included among 
Wales, ill &ascony, and in Scotland. He | the ‘ ill-lenipered spirits’ mentioned in his 
was summoned to parliament in 27 Ed- ^ proclamation on the dissolution, whom he! 
ward I. (Baronage, i. 388), and subscribed | committed to the Tower, Sir Dudley and a 
tbe letter to the'popo by the title of ‘ Do- ; few others were punished by being rant 
minus de Thurgerton.’ In 1306 he was i into Ireland^ oii a frivolous commission, 
appointed one of the justices of trailbaston , They were dismissed from tlieir penal em- 
for Lincoln and nine other counties, and ployment in February 1023, receiving each 
throughout the following reign he still con- thirty shillings a day for J 24 days from 
tinu^ to act as a judge. (Par/. ii. 759.) October 20, when they entered on their 
He died in 1327, 1 Edward III. His commission. (7W/ 260.) 
lands and title devolved by royal licence on Archbishop Abbot, in his narrative, says 
his nephew William, the son of his brother that Sir Dudley had been * a great servant’ 
John. On the death of the thirteenth baron, of the Duke of Buckingham, who, he pre- 
in 1422, tbe barony fell into abeyance, and sumes, lost his friendship for some un- 
ultimatftly became forfeited. (Nicolas's worthy carriage offered to him; and also 
JS^psis.) allu^sto Sir Dudley being committed to 

DIGGES, Dudley, whose pedigree, pre- the Fleet, and kept there for seven or eight 
pared by himself, commences in the reign weeks, without a^ known reason for nis 
of Henry HI., was the gran^n of Leo- imprisonment. (Kushioorth, i. 460.) It is 
nard Digges, ^ inngnem mathematicum,’ apparent that these two persons boro great 
and the son of Thomas, ^mathematicum iliwill towards each other, for Sir Dudley, in 
insu^dsaimnm,’ by Anne, the daughter of the second parliament of Charles 1. (1020), 
Sir Warham de ^ntleger. Both of these 1 was one of the most active managers of 
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the impeachment againut the duke. In j 
the eonfezence with the Lor^ hajing 
mide come allueion to the pliuster admi- 
nietered to the late king, Buckingham en- 
dmvoured to fasten upon him expressions 
which were little less than treasem to the 
present king, and thereupon obtained his 
committal to the Tower. There was evi- 
dently a wilful misrepresentation of the 
words usedf and on the murmured resent- 
ment of the Commons, Sir Dudley ivas 
released, after threedays* detention. ( White- 
hckcf 5.) In the next year he suffered an- 
other imprisonment in the Fleet, for some 
‘ unfitting words’ at the council table. {CaL 
3t Pajpera [1627], 2, 04.) 

In Charles’s third parliament (1G28) Sir 
Dudley was returned for the county of 
Kent, and took a prominent part in for- 
warding the I’etition of Bight, being ap- { 
pointed to open^ the conference with the | 
Peers on the subject. The lord president in 
reporting to the house describes him as 
‘ a man of volubility and elegance of speech.’ 

This parliament was angrily dissolved in 
March 1629, and the next was not called 
until Eleven years afterwards. In the in- 
terim, Sir Julius Ctesar being a vexy old 
man, the reversion of his office of master of 
the Ilolls had been granted to Sir Hum- 
phrey May. an old oilicer and constant sup- 
porter of tne court, but he dying in four- 
teen months, the reversion in the following 
November (1 (h 10) was given to Sir Dudley 
Digges, who, though a strenuous advocate 
for the liberty of the subject, had, since 
the death of his enemy the duke, shown no 
disposition to oppose government measures, 
ana had probaoly resumed his connection 
with the court. On obtaining this grant 
he entered himself as a member of the so- 
ciety of Gray’s Inn, and, hwioris ctiuad, was 
immediately made a bencher. He had to 
wait for nearly five years and a half before 
Sir Julius Cessar died ; but in the mean- 
time he was admitted one of the masters in 
Chancer^ on January 22, 1631.^ He thus 
had A slight opportunity of acquiring some 
professional knowledge ; for neither lie nor 
Sir Humphrey May, having never studied 
any branch of law, could from their legal 
experience found any claim to the judicial 
seat. On Sir Julius's death on April 18, 
1636, Sir Dudlev immediately acceded to 
office; butofhis proceedings in it, dur- 
ing the three years of his possession, there 
is no account. 

He died on March 18, 1639, and was 
buried at Chilhoni, the manor and castN of 
which he acquired by his marriage with 
Ma^, 01 ^ of the daughters and c^eirs of 
Sir Thomas Keuipe, of Ollantigh in the next 
parish. He wm intelligent, eloquent, and 
ready as a public man, and pious, amiable, 
and generous in his private life. He pub- 
lish^ ' A Defence of Trade ’ during his life, I 
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and was the author of 'The Compleat Anw 
bassador/ printed after his death. The 
family was famous for literature ; Us bro- 
ther J^nard was an^ accomjdished poet, 
and is connected with the memory of 
Shakspeare by his commendatory verses, 
wUch have teen often reprinted ; and his 
third son Dudley was also a good poet and 
linguist His grand8on,Sir Maurice Digges, 
received a baronetcy in 1666, which became 
extinct within the year. (Am. Oxon, ii 634 ; 
FoAi, L 290 ; Hasted^ vii. 2^.) 

BIOHTOir, William nn. In 48 Edward 
IIL, when ne had letters of protection 
gnmted to him to accommnv the Duke of 
Brittany abroad, he is called clericus, and 
is described as 'alias dictus Willielmus 
Mamioyn.’ In the previous year his name, 
as canon of St. Paul’s, London, is attached 
to the treaty with the King of Portugal. 
(yew Foidera^ iii. 986, 1010.) 

Ho was made keeper of the privy seal in 
, the early part of the reign of Kichard H. ; 
I and when the kmg dismissed Richard le 
I Scrope from his second chancellorship, on 
I July 11, l.‘i82, Dighton was joined with 
Hugh de Segi'ave and John de Waltham in 
the custody of the Great Seal, until a new 
chancellor was impointed, and they held it 
for ten weeks. lie is not mentioned later 
I than the ninth year of the reign, when he 
is still called canon of St. Paul’s. (Rymer^ 
vii. 620.) 

BIXOK, Nicholas, was in holy orders, 
and hold the church of Cheshunt in Hert- 
fordshire for thirty years from 1418. He 
was then clerk of the Pipe, and soon after 
, became sub-treasurer of the Exchequer. Ilia 
I next elevation was to the bench of that court 
I on January 26, 1423, 1 Ileniy VI. (^Acts 
Priiy Council^ iii. 22^ He is mentioned as 
late as 19 Henry Vl. in a deed relating to 
property granted to Richard, Duke of York. 
\lbid. V. 136.) His retirement from the 
court must have been previous to 22 Henry 
VI., as his name does not appear among 
those to whom the usual, robes were then 
assigned (Ony. 99) ; but he lived till Octo- 
ber 30, 1448, 27 Henry VI. 

He was buried ih the church at Cheshunt, 
which, together with a chancel dedicated 
to the Virgin, was erected by him; and 
his epitaph celebrates both his justice and 
his charity. (FuUerU Herts, i. 438 ; Chauncy, 
302.) 

DODD, Samvel, was descended from a 
Cheshire famil}r, and was the son of Ralph 
Dod, who describes himself ' Civis et Pellio 
Londini.’ He was bom about 1662. The 
Inner Temple was his school of law, where 
he was called to the bar in 1679, and ad- 
mitted to the bench in 1700. He was 
counsel for Dr. Sacheveiell in the ill-judged 
impeachment against him in 1710, and 
pleaded so manfully and ably that he ob- 
tained a great amount of popularity amopg 
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the church pu1y« (SUde Tridb^ xv. | negotiating for his con’s marriage with the 
21^ «c.) ^ I Spanish pracecsi and was desirous of show- 

pn we accession of George 1. ho was ap- I ing some leniency to the Catholics, \i^ter 
pointed the lord chief baron on November j Yonge {Diary^ 69) rejKirts that ^Judgo 
22, 1714, and knighted. He occupied his l Doderidge saith he thought they [the 
oeat^ barely seventeen months, dying on i judges] should find out a way by law to 
April 14, 1716, when he was buriM in the ' dispense with the statute a^^inst recu« 
Temple Church. He left a manuscript vo- j sancy.’ This spirit of accommcmating their 
lume of Reports, which is preserved among opinions to the royal wishes was nirther 
the Hargrave Collection in the Rritish shown when the judges refused to admit 
Museum. Hampden and others to bail for refusing to 

his wife Elixabeth, sister and coheir j subscribe to the late loan. On their being 
of Sir Robert Croke, of Chequers, Bucks, ' called before the House of Ijords in Apru 
he had two sons, who both died without 1628 to assign the reasons for their judg- 
issue. ment, Judge Doderidge, though he at« 

RODSBIDOS, JoHX, according to the more tempted to justify the decision, seemed to 
received opinion, was the son of Richard acknowledge they had camniitted a mistake, 
Doderidge, an eminent merchant at Barn- ' by thus apologetically concluding : < Omnia 
staple, and Joan Badcock, of South Moulton, habere in meuioria, et in nullo errare, di* 
and was bom at Barnstaple in 1*V>5. He j vinnm potius est quam binnmium.’ {ParL 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, and, having ; IlUt, ii. 2i)l.'i This speech exhibits some* 
ts^en the degree^of B. A., became a member | what of the drivelling of an old and failing 
of the Middle Temple. At both his studies j man ; but in it ho says, *Ood knoweth I 
were so successful that Fuller says < it was ! have endeavoured always to keep a good 
hard to say whether ho was better artist, conscience,’ an assertion which is borne out 
divine, civil or common lawyer.* Among ; by the ^foneral tenor i»f his life. He bad 
his otlier pursuits, history was a favourite j the Imbit of shutting his eyes while sitting 
one, and he joined the learned men who I on the bench, for tne purpose of concen* 
formed the nucleus of the Society of Anti- i t rating his attention on tne argument, with- 
qiiaries, then meeting at the llemUls* C'ol- out being distriicted by suiTounding objects, 
lego in Derby House. Spelmm, ih>,) and was thence jocularlycalled the Sleeping 

In 1603 and 1602 he was selected by his inn I Judge. 

to deliver lectures at New Inn. 'f hti sub- I le survived his appearance in the Ilousa 
ject of the last course was * AdvowsMuis and | of lA>rds only five months, dying on Sep- 
ChuTch Livings,’ published after his death ’ tember 13, 1028, at Forstew, neai* Egham, 
under the title of < A CompleatParstm.’ In ! in Surrey, and was buried in the Lady 
the following year he was appointed l.ent chapel in Exeter (*athedral,whem there w 
reader to his own society; and on .lunuarv u stately nirmument erected to his and his 
20, 1004, he was called to the degree of the . wife’s numiory. 

coif, being at the same time nominated ser- : t’roke, in recording his death, describes 
jeimt to Henry, Prince of Wales. Nine him as ‘ man of groat knowledge, ns well in 
months after, on October 28, he was ap- common law as in other liumnue Hciences, 
pointed solicitor-general, being at this time . and divinity ’ (CVoA’c, (Utr. 127), and Fuller 
representative in parliament for ilorshaiu in • (i. 282) says of him, Mlis soul consisted of 
Sussex. two essentials, ability and integrity, bold- 

After filling the office of solicitor-general ing the scale of justice with so steady a 
nearly three years, during which lie argued ; hand that neither love nor lucre, fear or 
the ntmous case of the post-nati {iStntv i flatter}', could bow him on either side/ 
7’rwfe,ii.660),he was induced on June 26, But it must be a(:knowledged that m 
1697, to resign it, and become princi]*al scr- . several instances be betrayed that subservi- 
jeant to the king, in order that Bacon might . cnee to the ruling jK)wers for which the 
oe put into his place. For this accommo- • judicial liench was then remarkable. Ho 
dation be was knighted on July 6, w’ith a composed a variety of vrorks, legal^ and 
promise of the first seat that should become antiquarian, none of which were nublishcd 
vacant in the Court of King’s Bench. This in hi-s lifetime, and some of which still re- 
did not occur for the next five years, when, main in manuscript. ^ 
on November 2o, 1012, he received his He inamed three wives, but oiithved 
patent (Croke, Joe.); and in that court he |hcm all. Ilis first wife was a daughter 
continued during the remainder of his life, of — Gennin ; his second was a daughter 
When the practice of priyately interro- ! of — Cullum, of Canon’s I.eigK in Devon- 
the judges was adopted, Itacon shire ; and the third was DorotlDr, daughter 
(fWfes, xii. 126) tells the kmg ‘that he . of Sir Amias Bampfield, of North Molton, 
had found Judge Doderidge very ready to and widow of Edward Hancock, of Combo 
giro « nininn in Secret,’ a course in which it ; Martin, Esn. By the two former ho had 
is to think that most of his col- ' no issue, and by the latter only one son, 

concaned. When King James was ' who died before him. He was succeeded 
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Saifmmi^ I960, 1490; XnI^ tL 15; assessed the tallage them. (JB 0 I. Ckm^l. 

€fma. Ma0.]xx.ei6.) 560, il. 76, 186, l«V 

1WB8R, Eabl of. jftsOs Minrp. OBOQO is the last witness in a charier of 

MVBBXMX, or BOimBBIMl, Wii- T^liam IL granting the chnrdi d Apd« 
xux, was ai^inted a baron of the Ex- over to the monks of St Florantiiis^ and 
chequer on May 19, 1880, 19 Bichard 11., is there described with the words *qui 
havmg mviouuy held the office of auditor custodiehat aigillum.’ Galdzic was ohaa- 
of the Exchequer, in whidi he was paid cellor at the time, being the second ^t- 
6s. 8d. a day Tor going to Lostwithiei to ness to it ; so that it is difficult to explain 
audit the accounts of Cornwall and Devon, the nature of Ike office held bjr Drm, 
It seems probable that he died in 17 unless, if the ^ttgillum’mentionea was the 
Kidiard ll. (Ch/. JBot. Pat. 115, 117; royal seal, he was merdy the officer atten- 
Dmo tC tim es Exch, 993, 985.) dant on the chancellor, whose dutv it was 

MTEB, JoHir pb. and his companions, to carry it This is the less unlUcely, from 
made the assize of the king's demesnes in the fact that no previous evidence exists of 
Warwickshire and Leicedershire in 20 anv such appointment as keeper of the seal, 
wnij II., 1174, as the justices errant either independent of or in connection with 
for those counties. (Madox^ i. 195.) He the chancellor, and from his position at the 
was the son of William de Dover, and end of the list of witnesses. The diarter 
nephew of Hugh de Dover, Lord of GhU- has no date, but was probably granted in or 
ham in Kent, to whom his son Fulbert de soon after 1083. {Mmuut, vi. 099.) 

Dover eventually became heir. (Madox^ BBOKEnSFORB. Jonir pk (Bishop of 
i. 97, 195, 959, 630 ; Arch Contumu, iv. Bath abd Wblis), was keeper of the 
914.) The family became extinct in the king's mrdrobe, and on the chancellor's 
reign of Edward 1. resignation on August 19, 1802, 30 Edward 

BBATTOH, Nicholas pe, an ecclesi- I., the Great Seal wm plac^, as was the 
astic, was probably the son or n^hew of usual custom, under his care in the ward- * 
the dready mentioned Thomas de Brayton, robe, but with no power to use it^ and 
who was sometimes called de Drmrton, to eleven days after it was given to Adam de 
whom the Great Seal of Inward III. was Os^dby, the master of tbe Rolls, 
occasionally entrusted in the absence of the fie possessed the manor of Eston Crok, 

chancellor. On December 1, 1363, he was in the forest of Chute, and had a licence 
appointed custos of the scholars supported to impark his wood of Horsley there and 
^ the royal bounty at the Aula Regis in eighty acres in addition. He had also 
Cambridge {N, Fc&deraj iii. 717) ; and a grants from the king amounting to 900 
few years aiterwards he was a disciple of acres in Wolnemere and Windsor forests. 
John Wickliffe, fuid had the greater ex- {Cal Rot. Pat. 56, 62.) 
communication fulminated against him by He evidently h^ previously filled somo 
Sudbury, Bishop of Lohdon, for promul- office in the Treasuryor the Exchequer,as he 
gating among the people errors against the is mentioned in 1296 as the ^m^enwMof the 
articles of tfis Cathouc faith ; and whom treasurer, an office to which he was again 
the king, on March 20, 1370, authorised appointed in 1305, in which yew he is also 
that prelate to incarcerate until he re- described as pleading for the king in a suit 
pounced his heresies. {Ibid. 889.) How relative to the manor of Woodhiul in Bed- 
he purged himself does not appear; but it fordshire. He retoined the office of keeper 
is by no means surprising that he should of the wardrobe till the end of that reira, 
have been raised to the Imch of the Ex- when it would appear that in 1 Edward II. 
chequer on November 14, 1376, 50 Edward he exchanged it with John de Benstede for 

111., and been continued there in the fol- the office of chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lowing June, on the accession of Richard (Madox, i. 72, 395, ii. 71, 324; Alh. Jnacit. 

11., since the authority of John of Gaunt, 256, 203.) 

Duke of Lancaster, who partook of the His ecclesiastical preferment consisted at 
same opinions, was paramount at both this time of a canonry in the cathedral of 
these dates. ; Wells, and he was also a chaplain to the 

BSATTOir. See T. BE Bbattob. I pope ; but in the next year he was elected 
BB0E8, Hugh de, was appointed one of Bishop of Bath and Wells, and was con- 
the two coroners of Wiltshire in 7 Henry secreted on November 9, 1809. King' Ed- 

111., and it was no doubt in that character ward H. entrusted him with the care of 
that two years afrerwwds his name was the kingdom when he went into France in 
add^ to the list of justices itinerant for 13I2,bttt heafterwardsijoinedthe partisans 
that counly. In 10 Henry III., 1296, he > of the qu^ against her husband. 

was one of those appointed to take an ‘ The nineteen years of his rule were 
asdze at Devizes as to the last presents- continually disturbed ^ contests with the 
tion of the church of Hanendon, and to canons of w church. HeffiedatDogmers- 
1^, eoUect the qutnnme of the county. He field in 1329, and was interred in the chapel 
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of : SlL CAtherino in Bis own cftthedml. 

BVSBT. Richabd, was piobablj llie 
‘ton ckf Kicholas Dukety cfiamberiiiin of 
London in the reign of Richard 1. (Madox, 
i. 776^} He held an office in the coort^hie 
same frequently appearing on granta in 
5 to 8 John. (Jioi, Claus, i. 4*73.) In the 
latter year, being then called ^clericua 
noater,’ he received a grant of an annual 
penaion of five marks out of the abbeyof 
^itby. (/Md.83.) In 6 and 7 Henry JlL 
he was sheriff of the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. In 1225 he was one of the 
justices itinerant commisrioned to several 
counties, and while jMiforming this duty 
in Norfolk and Suffolk he was summoned 
to tile king to undertake an embassy to the 
court of Rome, whither he proceeded with 
Philip de Hadham. In the next year and till 
17 Henry 111. he was still employed as a 
justice itinerant, and from the numerous 
commissions in which his name thus occurs 
through so many years, and the position 
which he occupies m them, it is not impro- 
bable that he was at this time one of the re- 
gular justiders at Westminster. His death 
occurred about 1245, when his son Hugh 
did homage for his lands in Lincolnshire. 
(im. 77, ii. 68, 78, 103, 141, 151, 213; 
Orig. 104 ; Excerpt, e Mot. Fin. i. 44(1) 

BVBEDIVT, Waltsb, is only known 
as a resident in Bucldnghamshire, and as 
acting AS one of the justices itinerant for 
that county in 9 Henry HI, (Mot. Claus. 
i. 876, ii, 77.) 

BITBEX, JoHK, was appointed one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in 1449, 27 Ilen^ 
VI., and remained in his seat till the 
restoration of that monarch in 1470, but 
does not appear to have been rewpointed 
on the return of Edward in the following 
year. He died between that date and 
1470, when his widow, Elizabeth, made 
her will, by which it appears that they 
left a son Thomas and two daughters, and 
that he possessed property at Wendover 
in Bucks, and also in the counties of North- 
ampton, Bedford, and Huntingdon. He 
was buried in the church of St, Bartho- 
lomew in Smithfield. (Teat. Vetus. 342.) 

BYSB, James, was bom at Roundhill m 
Somersetshire about the year 1612. His 
fiither, Richard Dyer, of wincalton, was of 
an honourable family, which produced in a 
senior branch Sir Edward Byer, the author 
of sterol poems, and an especLti favourite 
of Queen Eluweth, who conferred on 
him the chanctilorship of the Garter. His 
mothers name was Walton. He is said to 
have Men educat^ at Broadgate’s Hall, 
Oxford, on the rite of which Pembroke 
College was ^terwards founded, and went 
to New Inn, and then to 

oiled to th« bar before the jwt iQ87,« 


be is then- fbnt sMarfloiwd w an •dvocatie 
in bis own BenortSi 

On May 19,^^, he teedTed bis irM 
to take upon himaelf the degree of the .ooif 
in the frulowfaig Ifiehaelmaa Tmm ; and 
in the interval, according to a common 
custom of the time, he was appointecll 
autumn readef to his society. The* Statute 
of Wills’ was the subject of his reading. 
He was admitted to the degree of the coif 
on October 17, 1562, and the ceremony was 
remarkable as the first recorded instance of 
a motto being inscribed on the rings pre- 
sented, that i^pted on this occarion being 
^ Plebs sine le^ ruit’ (Eger, 71.) But it 
appears, thou;^ not record^, that it was an 
ancient practice, and instances occur in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and VHl. (SSss Si& 
JohmFineux and Sib Edwabb Montagu.) 
Within a month he was nominated one of 
the king’s seijeants, and in March 1653 he 
was returned member for Cambridgeshire, 
and elected speaker of the last parliament 
of Edward’s reign. His next honour was 
the recordership of Cambridge, and he was 
soon after knitted. On May 8, 1667, he 
was constituted a judge of the Common 
Pleas. Another patent, dated April 23, 
1658, appointed him a judge of the King’s 
Bench during pleasure — a temporary ap- 
pointment, wimout removing him from 
the Common Pleas, made for^ the sole pur- 
pose of his keeping the essoign of Easter 
Term, instead of Justice Francis Morgan, 
who was too ill to perform the duty. A 
question was mootea whether Dyers first 
patent was not rendered void by this new 
patent; and, as this was decided in the 
affirmative (Eger, 143, 168), it is more 
than probable that Jud^ Dyer was at once 
restored by a new patent to the Common 
Pleas. This view is stren^ened by the 
facts that a fine was levied before him in 
Trinity Term following (Orig. 48), and 
that on the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
in November his patent was for that court. 

Queen Mary’s death took place in the 
middle of Michaelmas Term, and the new 
patents to all the then existing judges were 
issued on the following day. But before 
the commencement of the next term the 
two chief justices, who were Catholics, 
were removed to a lower grade, and Jud^ 
Dyer was promoted to the head of the 
Common Pleas on Januaiy 22, 1669. Here 
he presided till his death, on March 24, 
1682, a period of more than tweuty-thrM 
years, during which the law was admi- 
nistered in nis court and on the ci^uit 
with such efficiency, firmness, and patience 
as not only to secure the confidence and 
admiration of his contemporaries^ but also 
to fix A glory round his name which thM 
centuries have failed to dim. His judicial 
manner is thus described by George Whet- 
stone, who sung his praises in a long lamilit, 
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^bicbi ^tten when flatteiy would he 
unprofitable, is more yaluable than any 
epitaph : — 

Settled to heare, but very elowe to speake. 

Till either part, at large, his minde aid breake. 

And when he spake, he was in speeche reposed ; 

His eyes did search the simple sutor's harte ; 

To put by bribes his hands were ever dosde, 

His prooesse just, he took the poors man’s 
parte; 

He rul’d by lawe and listned not to arte ; 

These foes to truth,— love, hate, and private gains, 
With most oorrnpt, his conscience would not 
staine. 

The fHendlcss wight, which did offend through 
need, 

He evermore with mercy did respect ; 

Tlio prowder thiefe, that did his trespasse feede, ‘ 
Through trusto in frieudes, with scourge of 
lawe he cheekt ; 

For by the fault, notfiriendes he did direct. 

Tims he, with grace, the poore man’s love did 
drawe. 

And by sharpe meanes did keepe the prowde in 
awe. 

This last point of his character was per- 
haps suggested by the energy he displayed 
at the Warwick assizes in 1574 in support- 
ing a poor widow against the oppression of 
a rich knight of that county, whose illegal 
proceedings were assisted by the bench of 
magistrates there ; the particulars of which 
are related in the life or the judge prefixed 
to his Beports, edited by John Vaillaut, 
£8q[. ; together with his reply to the articles 
•exhibited against him to the privy council 
by the on^y magistrates, wnose punish- 
ment or dismissed of the complaint does 
not appear, but is alluded to by Lord Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Montagu in Wrayn- 
ham’s case in IGld. (^State Trials, ii. 10^.) 
The judge continued to be on ornament to 
the bench for nearly eight years afterwards. 
He was buried in the parish church of Great 
Stoughton in Huntingdonshire, under a 
handsome monument still existing. 

His Reports, which extend from 4 Henzy 
YIH. to the period of his death, are re- 
markable for their conciseness and accuracy. 
They were first published in French three 
years after he died,and8Gveral editions have 
since issued from the press. That of 16S8 
was illustrated by maiginal notes and re- 
ferences by Chief Justice Troby ; and that 
of 1704, the edition now used, is an En- 
glish translation by John Vaillant, Esq., 
with valuable additions of modem cases, 
and preceded by a life of the author. 

He married Margaret, the daughter of Sir 
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Maurice k Barrow, of Hampdiixe, and widow 
of Sir Thomas Elyot the celebrated author 
of the * Boko of m Oovemour,' but left no 
children ; and on his death his mansion in 
Charterhouse diarbhyard and his estate at 
Great Stoughton descended to Sir Bichard 
Dyer, his great-nephew, whose grandson 
Ludovick was created a barooet in 1027, 
but the title became extinct at his death. 
( JFkeistone^sI^fem; Athen. 

Oxovu L 480.) 

DYMOOX, Andbbw, descended from a 
branch of the fiimily of Sir John Dynock, 
who acquired the manor of Scrivelsby in 
Lincolnshire in the reign of Edward III., 
and held it by the service of being the 
king’s champion at the coronation, was con- 
stituted solicitor-general in 1485, 1 Henry 
Vll. ; but, as his name is never mentioned 
in the Year Books, his duties were proba- 
bly confined to the advocacy of the xing’s 
interests in the Exchequer. To the second 
barony in that court he was preferred on 
May 2. 14fi6, 11 Henry VH., and filled the 
seat till the 16th year of that reign. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and one 
of the coheirs of Sir Peter Ardem. {CaL St, 
Papers [1500], 100.) 

DTVS, WiLLiAX BE, sometimes called 
Dyne, is mentioned by Dugdale as a justice 
of the King’s Bench in 1321-2, on the 
authority of a passage from Leland’s ^ Col- 
lectanea ’ (i. p. ii. 275) ; but, referring to it, 
we find that Geoffrey de Say and William 
de Dyne^ < justiciarii regis/ are stated by 
Gervas of Canterbury to have been sent 
into Kent to enquire ^ de fautoribus Bade- 
lesmer.’ Now the term Musticiarius 
regis ’ was at that time applied, not only 
to the judges of the two benches and the 
justices of assize, but also to any others 
who were appointed on a special judicial 
commission , and it is not improbable that 
such a commission, although no record of 
it has yet appeared, may have been issued 
to those two gentlemen to try the adherents 
of Bartholomew de Bodlesmere, who was 
executed for treason in that year. Though 
there is nothing whatever to show that 
William de Dyve, or Dyne, was connected 
with the courts at Westminster, it has 
j^en deemed right, on Dugdale’s authority, 
to introduce his name. 

There were two families of that name, 
one settled in Northampton, and the other 
lords of the manors of Docklington and 
Dadington in Oxfordshire. 



Stephen db (Epreux), was 
appointed by a mandate of 4 Heniy IlL 
Clmu, i. 437), with three others, one 
of the justices to deliTer the gaols of Here* 
fold of all the prisoners therein detained. 
It is evident however, that he was only 
included in this comnussion on account of 
his bein^ a knight rending in that county, 
where his princip(d seat was the castle of 
Lenhall. [fiol, CfharL 166.) For his lands 
at Badelingham he was accustomed to pay 
annually thirty-two gallons of honev to the 
castle of Hereford, a charge fiom wnich he 
was for ever released in 17 John. (Hot, 
Claus, ii. 188.) He died in 12 Henry HI. 
{JEa:c erpt, e Hat. Fin, i. 168.) 

EDEVSiTOWE, Henbt de, so called from 
a place of that name in the county of Not- 
tingham, now Edwinstowe, where he had 
possessions •(Cnd. Inquis. p. m. ii. 102), 
was a clerk in the Chancer^in 18 Edwara 
II., 1325, and in 4 and 6 Edward IlL he 
acted as clerk of the parliament. (^Hot. 
Pari, i. 420, ii. 52, 68.) In the latter year 
and on several occasions the Great Seal was 


placed in the custody of the master of the 
Kolls, in the absence of the chancellor, 
under the seals of two of the clerks, of 
whom Henry de Edenestowe was one 
(^Hardy's Catal .) ; and in 20 Edward IIL, 
1346, he is named for a loan to the king of 
100/. (iV: JPa?(fcrfl,iii.69.) 

EEEVHAII, Geoffrey de, had property 
in Lincolnshire, where there is a par&h of 
that name. He was made a judge of the 
King-fl Bench' on January 18, 1331, 4 Ed- 
ward in., and is last mentioned, with 
Thomas de Longevillers, as possessing the 
manor of Aykle in Lincolnshire in 15 
Edward HI. (^Alh, Hot, Criy. ii. 110, 
138 ; Hot. Pari ii, 446 : Cal Inquis. p. m. 
ii. 106.) 

EDIE6T0K, WiLLiAH BE (Bishop of 
Winchester), was bom at Edington, a 
parish in Wiltshire, where, when he be- 
came Bishop of Winchester, he built a 
church and founded a large chantry for 
a* dean and twelve ministers. (Moneui, id. 
585.) 

He was educated at Oxford, and was 
presented in 1336 to the living of Cheriton 
m Hampshire, and also had a cononryin 
Salisbury Cathednd. 

In 1341 he was receiver of the ninth 
W parliament {N. PcBdera, ii. 
1164), and in 1343 he was ke^er of the 
king's w^robe. On April 10, 1344, he 
was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from which he was r^d, at the end of 
two yeax^ to the high and responrible 


office of treasurer. (Cal Hot, Pat, 14r,. 
164.) This he held for no less than ten 
Years, and then only exchanged it fbr the 
hi^er post of chancellor. 

X)n the death of Adam de Orlton he was- 
placed in the vacant see Winchester Jby 
papal provision in his favour dated De- 
cember 9, 1346 ; but he was wise enough 
to renounce the pone's nomination as pre- 
judicial to the ngnts of the crown; and 
the kmg, * of his special &vour, and not 
by virtue of the said bulls,' accented his 
fealty, and restored the temporalities to 
him on the 15th of the following Febraary. 
( Cal Hot, Pat, 163 ; N, Fssderaf iii. 30, 

69 ; Devours Issue HoU, 160.) 

His treasurership was illustrated by the 
unfortunate introduction of two new coins^ 
called a groat and a half-groat, the real 
worth of which was so much less than^ 
their nominal value as to produce a cor- 
responding increase in the price of all 
articles of consumption throughout the 
kingdom. 

On the institution of the order of the* 
Garter in 1349 Edward constituted him 
the prelate of it, perpetuatinff the dignity 
in his successors of the see of Winchester. 
In 1355 he was left one of the custodes of 
the kingdom in the absence of the king on 
his renewed invasion of France. 

The Great Seal was placed in his hands, 
with the title of chancellor, on November 
27, 1366, 30 Edward III., and he retained 
it for more than six years, during which he 
preserved the roval favour without losing 
the confidence of the people. He was, as 
the record says, * graterully absolved ' from 
its duties on February 19, 1363. 

He survived little more than three years, 
still continuing high in the confidence of 
his sovereign. Shortly befpie his death the 
monks of Canterbury elected him arch- 
bishop, on the decease of Simon Islip ; 
but ne refused the proffered dignity^ 
humorously saying that, though Canter- 
bury was the higher rack, Winchester was 
the better manger. 

He died on October 7, 1306, and- was- 
buried at Edington. {Godwin^ 225,) 

SGEETON, Thomas (Baron Ellesmere 
Viscouiri Bracelet), whose surname was 
assumed from a manor in Cheshire so 
called, possessed by his father’s ancestors 
when Domesday Book was compilecL 
was the natural son of Sir Bichard 
Egerton, of Bidley in the same county,- 
by a young woman named Alice Sparke. 

He was bom in 1540, and about 1666' 
was admitted a commoner at Brmnose 
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CoUege^ Qxibidy wlieie li6 xemained for 
three yean. He then entered Linedn’a 
Inn, and was called to the bar in 1672. 
He became govenior in IdSO, Lent 
veader in 1682, and treasurer in 1687. 
He practised prindpally in the Court of 
Oha^iy, and was raim to the office of 
■solicitor-^eral on June 28, 1681. It b 
related that this rapointment arose &om 
the admiration ox Queen Elizabeth on 
hearing him argue in a cause against the 
crown, when she is said to have exclaimed, 

* In my troth, he shall never plead against 
me ag^.’ (Life ofEgertony c.) 

Daring the intervals of his laborious 
Avocations his chief relaxation was in 
the sports of the held, and several noble 
clients gave him licence to * hunt and kill ’ 
in their parks and manora. 

Egerton held the office of solicitor- 

f eneral for the space of eleven years, till 
e became attorney-general on June 2, 
1622, and so remained for nearly two 
ears. During this Ions period of office 
e was of course engaged in all the pro- 
aecutions for high treason and offences 
against the state. His name appears in 
those against Campion and ouers in 
16S1, against Abingdon and others in 
IdSO, against Secret^ Davison in 1687, 
against Philip Earl of Arundel and 
against Sir Eichard Knightly in 1689, 
and against Sir J ohn Perrot in 1602. (State 
i. 1051-1322.) If these criminal 
proceedings were to be judged according to 
the present enlightened views with regard 
to the administration of the law, not one 
of the persons engaged in them would 
escape condemnation. But this would be 
palpably unjust. With whatever abhor- 
rence the iniquitous principles on which 
these trials were conducted may be now 
regarded, the only fair enquiry which can 
be rmsed with respect to the advocates em- 
ployed in them is whether they exceeded 
their duty according to the practice which 
then prevailed. L<Mking through the Be- 
ports from this point of view, Egerton must 
receiye a full acquittal from all imputfition 
of harshness towards the prisoners. 

In 1693 the office ox chamberlain of{ 
Chester was conferred upon him, and soon 
after he was knighted. By this title he 
was promoted to the mastership of the 
Bolls on April 10, 1594. So active and 
officient did ne prove himself in this office 
that tile queen at once constituted him 
lord keeper on the death of Sir John 
Puckering, delivering the Great Seal to 
him on Hay 6, 1696. 

His appomtment arose entirely from the 
lugh reputation he had attained mr his leml 
knowledge and mtegri^,and not onljr with- 
out the mterventimi ox any courtly interest 
but even, it is said, in opposition to the 
wishes and endeavours of Lord Burleigh, 
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and hb son Sir Bobeit CeciL Fuller saye 
(L 186) that ^all Ohristandom idfoided 
not a person whieh carried more gravity in 
hb countenance and behavionr, .... so 
much that many have gone to the Ohanoery 
on purpose truly to see hb venerable garb 
(happy they who had no other buriness), 
and were highly pleased with so acceptable 
a spectacle raading that ^hboutwim case 
was nothmg in comparison with his inward 
abilities, quick wit, solid judgment, ready 
utterance.^ He still retained the place of 
master of the Bolls, and executed during 
the rest of the reign the whole busi* 
ness of the Court of Cmancery in his double 
capacity. The intrigues of the lawyers 
who aspired to the second place were 
counteracted by hb influence with the 
queen, and her conviction that he needed 
no assistance. 

In the foolbh imemte raised by the Earl 
of Essex in February 1600, so fatal to 
himself, the grave lord keeper was placed 
in a position of some danger. On the 
ueenA being informed of the earVa se- 
Itious meeting in Essex House, she sent 
the lord keeper there, accompanied by 
the lord chief justice and other lords of 
the council, ^ to understand the cause of this 
their assembly, and to let them know that 
if they had any particular cause of grief 
against any persons whatever, it should be 
heard, and they should have justice.’ On 
being admitted they found the courtyard 
crowded with armed men, who, after the 
lord keeper had delivered the queen’s mes- 
sage, cned out, ^ Kill them I ’ * Cast the 
Great Seal out of the window I ’ &c. The 
earl, under pretence of conferring privately 
with them, took the lords into nis bach 
chamber, and, telling them that he was 
going to the lord mayor and sheriffs of 
London, and would be back in half an hour, 
lefr them under lock and key, ' guarded by 
Sir John Davis and others with musket- 
shot’ There they were detuned from ten 
o’clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, when Sir ferdinando Gorges, 
who had joined Essex in hb progress 
through the city, and found that he re- 
ceived no encouragement, hastened back 
and released them. Conddering how muck 
the earl was indebted to Egerton, who had 
always acted as a dneexe and condderata 
friend, it is to be hoped that hb allegatioOr 
that he locked up the counsellors for thel’^ ' 
security against hb irritated partisans was 
founded in truth j but the Ean of Rutiand 
in hb examination acknowledged that it 
was purposed to take the lord keeper with 
them to the court, which they intended to 
surprise. (State Triabj 1340-7^ 

During Queen Elizabeth’s life Egerton 
enjoyed her utmost cemfidenoe and mvour. 
She employed him in various treaties with 
the Dutch and the Danes, in the manage- 
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aunt <rf wldcli ke dunrad Wiiwetf • good Among tke moot emiaent tras Jdtf 
djplonMtiat; and di« ontruaWd him idth Daviefc the poe^ atetean^ and lawpiny 
powow undcir •erofil aiocIbI cointnb" wBop arter ffumiDiii^ up tiw ciittractenatica 
Sons, which he exeidsed witii mildness of a good chanceUor, giacefoU/ applto 
and moderation. Within eight months of them to Lord Ellesmere. (Frrfac$ to m 
her death she paid him the honourable but i^egor^.) , . , 

burdensome compliment of a three daW He is said to have been the first law 
Tuit to his mansmn at Hatefield in Mid- chancellor since the^ Beformation who en- 
^esexp the enormous empense attending tertained achajf^laininhisfamily. Thiswaa 
which may well account for her mmesty’s Dr. John Williams^ who subsequently filled 
subjects dreading such visitations. (Egertcn the same office as his patron, and became 
PaperSf 340-7.) also Archbishop of York. Another eminent 

Xo sooner md King James hear of his man, Dr. Donne, afterwards dean of St. 
peaceful accession to the throne than he Paul’s, spent many years under Lord El- 
issued a mandate from Holyrood House, lesmere’s roof, as nis secretary, and there 
dated April 6, 1603, appointing Egerton formed that secret connection with his wife 
keeper of the Seal during pleasure, who Anne Moore, the niece- of the chancellor’s 
met the king on his arriyal at Broxboume second marriage, which had so fatal an in- 
in Hertfordshire, on May 8, when his ap- fiuence on his earlier fortunes, 
pointment was confirmed. He was also Few of his judicial decisions are re- 
continued in the office of master of the ported; but in the case of the post-nati,. 
Bolls till the 10th of the same month, being the question whether persons bom in 
Edward Bruce, Lord Kinloss, being then Scotland after the accession of .Bang James 
named ns his successor. On delivering him to the throne of England were aliens in the 
the new Grqat Seal on July 19 his majesty latter country, and therefore disabled from 
created him Baron of Ellesmere in Sbrop- holding lands them, he delivered an elabo- 
shire, and on the 24th he was constituted rate judgment that they were entitled to 
lord chancellor. He held this high position all the rights of natural-bom subjects, which 
for nearly fourteen years under King James, by the king’s command he published in 
which, in addition to the seven years under 1600. Twelve out of the fourteen judges 
Elizal^ih, makes his term of service as the concurring in his opinion, his remarks on 
head of the law extend to the long period the doubts of the otner two afford a curioue 
of twenty-one years. Few have filled so spechnen of the extraordinary manner in 
prominent a station with so much honour which Scriptum allusions were introduced 
and so few enemies. Looking at the cha- into the oratoiy of the period. He said, 
racter of the two monarchs whom he ^Tho apostle Thomas doubted of the m- 
served; he must have been endowed with surrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
more than ordinary wisdom, prudence, and all the restpf the apostles did firmly beleeve 
learning, to suffer no alienation from the it; butthi's his doubting confirmed, in the^ 
caprices of either, and to preserve such whole Church, the faith of the resurrec- 
continued ascendency in their councils, tion. The two worthy and learned judges 
without degrading himself by that abject that have doubted in tliis case, as they 
and humiliating fiattery to which they were beare his name, so 1 doubt not but their 
both too much accustomed. doubting hath given occasion to cleaTe the 

He was elected chancellor of Oxford in doubt in others, and so to confirms in 
1610, and his presidency lasted till within both the kingdomes, both for the present 
two months of^his death, when he resigned and the future, the tmth of the judgement 
it on January 24, 1617. in this case.’ He does not name the two 

The best mode of judging of the character dissentients, and it is uncertain which they 
of an individual is to see the reputation j were, as three of the judges who pro- 
which he held among his contemporaries nounced their opinion were named Thomae 
of various grades. Tnat of Egerton will — ^viz.. Sir Thomas Fleming, Sir Thomas 
stand tbo ordeal. Camden records an Walmesley, and Sir Thomas Foster, all of 
an^am on his name, ^ Gestat hoeobem,’ , the Common Pleas. {State Triaie, ii. 669.) 
which would not have been discovered if | Besides the puhlicafion of this judgment^ 
it had not been applicable; Ben Jonson j he printed no other work during h& life; 
VTOte three epigrams in his praise, one of hut he left several valuable manuscripts, 
them the last time he sat as chancellor ; He objected strongly to the Statute of 
Buhop H^ket describes him as one Wills, passed in the reign of Heniy VH!., 
^'w®Milaudandum,aut fecit, and he wa8wonttotellthefollowiz^me^y 
tf autsensit*^ Among the writers story as an illustration of its avifi: — ^A 
or the next generatiim, Fuller gives the friar coming to visit a great man in hia 
^e testimony ; and Mthony Wood says, siclmesii, finding him past memoiy, took 

nis memory was much mlebrated by epi- opportunity, according to the custom of the- 
mms whue he was nv^, and after his times, to mike proviinon for the monastery 
death all of the long robe lamented loss.’ whereof he wa^ ai^, finding that the. sick 
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wUch waft for the moot port or hismine^proTedbboinoeri^VyeKfttiiig 

^^Nay/'inimimj^eetToioe^forthwitlitook tlie beur &rl of Bridgewater ui Someroet- 
upon him to make bift will,* and demanding sMre on Maj S7, 1617. Tbio title was 
of him/' Will you give ftura a piece of land changed into a dukedom in 17M, but both 
to our house to pray for your 0001 ?** the have since become extinct The earldom, 
dying man sounded ^ Yea.” Then he asked however, was revived in 1640 in the grand* 
bun, ** Will you give ench land to the main- nephew of the last duke, 
tenance of lights to our Lady F” Thesound The chancellor was thrice married, but 

was agun Yea.” Whereupon he boldly had issue by Us first wife only. She was 
asked him many such questions. The son Efimbeth,aaughter of Thomas Kavenseroft 
and heir standing by, and hearing hia land £sq., of Bretton in Flintshire. His second 
going away so fast by his father’s word wife was Elizabeth, sister to Sir George 
^ Yea,” thought fit to ask one Question as More, knight, of Losely Farm, Surrey, 
well as the fnar, which was, Snail I take lieutenant of the Tower, and widow, first 
a cudgel, and beat this friar out of the of Bichard Polstead, Eso., of Abuxy in the 
chamber F” The sick man’s answer was same county, and then 01 Sir John WoUey, 
again Yea,” which the son quickly per- knight, chancellor of the order of the 
formed, and saved unto himself his father’s Garter. His third wife was Alice, daughter 
lands.’ {Archaidlogiay xxv. 364.^ of Sir John Spencer, of AlthorM, knight. 

In the latfer part of his judicial career and widow of Ferdinando, fifth Earl of 
he was annoyed by Sir Edward Coke’s Derby. 

attempt to restrain the jurisdiction of the XLDOK, Eakl of. See J. Scott. 

Court of Chancery, and by the proceedings SLBBIUS was a monk in the priory of 

which were taken, not only against certain 0(^ges in Oxfordshire, of which he became 
suitors there, hut against the counsel, who prior in 1227. From that he was promoted 
were engag^ in the causes, and even the to the abbacy of the monastery of Pershore 
masters in Chancery to whom they were in Worcestershire on March 10, 1251, 85 
referred, to subject them to the penalties of Henry III. In August of that year he 
prfemunire, to which, under an old statute , ' ^pointed the king’s escheator on this side 
all persons were subject who impeached Trent, and continued in that office till 1255 
the judgments of any of the king’s courts. (Ejrcerpt. e Bot jFVVi.ii. 112-220), in which 
The enquiry}resulted in the complete tri* year he was employed by the king on a 
umph of Lord Ellesmere, by the coiifirma- financial commission into Wales, where he 
tion of the powers of his court, and it had was most honourably received by Llewellyn 
no litde effect in' disgracing Coke, its insti- and his nobles. {Ldm^e C6U. i. 243, Y 
gator. In 1257-8 he is inserted in l^uox’s 

On November 7, 1016, the king rewarded list of barons of the Exchequer (ii. 310), 
his long services by advancing nim in the on the authority of the memoranda of that 
peerage to the title of Viscount Brackley, year ; but he is not mentioned afterwards 
which the wits of Westminster Hall, who m that court. He retired from the ahb^y 
objected., to his interference with the judg- of Pershore on October 24,^ 1202, having 
ments of the common law courts, convert^ previously granted to it his manor ^de 
into Viscount Break-law. He had in Hauekesbun.’ {Mmaet, ii. 412, 416, vi. 
1613, and several times since, requested 1063.) 

the king to allow him to retire from his ELIOT, Bicqard, was allied to the an- 
azdttous post, the duties of which he felt cient family of that name first seat^ in 
were too neavy for his increasing age and Devonshire and afterwards in Cornwall, a 
infinnities. Sickness at last compelled him member of which was raised to the peexi^ 
to press his resignation, and the Close Boll in 1784 as Baron Eliot of St; Germams, 
records that on March 3, 1617, being ill at whose son was created Earl of St. Germains 
his residence, York House, he was visited in 1815. Bichard was on advocate of the 
by the king himself who then freed him Middle Temple in 8 Henry VIl, In 1503 
from the custody of the Groat Seal, hut he took the degree of the coif, and in 1506 
l^ited his retirement to two years. Within he was appointed one of the king’s sexjeants. 
two weeks from this time, however, his On April 26, 1613, he was raised to the 
earthly career was closed. He died on bench of the Conunon Pleas, and exercised 
March 15, and his body being removed to his judicial duties there till 1522. By his 
Doddleston in Cheshire, was there buried, will he directed his body to he buried in 
The king, who ^pears to have regarded the cathedral of Salisbury. (Ovtp. 47, 118, 
him with ^reat affection, is said to have 215.) 

parted from him with tears of gratitude ELIOT, William, was named master of 
and reepect, and to have rignified ms inten- the Bolls, in conjunction with Bdhert 
turn to raise him to an earldom. Though Morton, on November 13, 1486, to hold for 
dbaih prevented the chancellor from receiv* life and fer the life of the survivor. There is 
ing im last mark of his sovereign’s favour, no evidence of bis Exercising the duties of 
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the e4o8| nor of hif letaisiog it» alto his 
'MIeIdss wis ooDseenAsd ^sbop of tVoiv 
eMta^Fe1)ro«7l487. Qn^ocmti^, 
IhkTid *Wil]ia]ii is mentioDed in the office 
on the 22nd of that month, and William 
Eliot as acting as a simple master in Ghan^ 


first being the plaoe that the judge ratM^ 
sented a&nsa>ds in and the lint 
being the place of Us ftther’s imdeaee : 
fficts siiffident to support the identity# 

The fiunily of EUm or EHys, is said to 
have been originally Welsh, but afterwards 


ceiy, being named in that character as a > to have settM in linoolnshire. Sir Wil* 
receiver of petitions in parliament from the | liam Ellis, an ancestor of the judge, was 
fourth to toe eleventh year of the reign, i an eminent lawyer in the reign of Queen 

Sji Jmo \ ! ‘C*12— * 1.2.^ 


M. vi. 846, 409, 441, 468.) 
XllJanOROVOS, Lord. See £. Law. 
X 1 XS 8 MXBE, Lobd. See T. EoEBTOlf. 
SLIS 8 W 0 BTE, Sluorr db, had a grant 


Elisabeth, and from him descended Thomas 
Ellis of Grantham, who had two sons, 
Thomas and William. The former was 
made a baronet in 1660 for his loyalty 


in 11 Edward 1. from Sknon de Torp of j during the rebellion, but the title became 
lands in Torveston, Bucks, with the ad- *“ t^^o. xt. i-xx — 2 j.ji -» 2 xt. xi... 

vowBon of the churoh there. ^Abb. JPtacit 
206.) He was not a regular justice itine- 


rant but merely for pleas of tne forest, in 
which he is mentioned as acting in 1292 
for the county of Essex. In 23 Edward I. 
the custody of the religious houses belong- 
ing to France in the counties of Northamp- 
ton, llutland, Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
was committed to him, and in the next 
year he was joined with the chief justice of 
the ioxestf in a commission to rent out the 
wastes of the forests beyond the Trent. 
(Abb. Itot. Grig. i. 91, 94.) In 21 Edward 
1. he was one of the sureties for the ap- 
pearance of William de Luda, Bishop of 
Ely, on a complaint made against him by 
the Archbishop of Dublin {Rat. Farl. i. 
112); and on Ellesworth’s death, in 26 
J^ward I., the bishop returned the obliga- 
tion by becoming security for the payment 
of his debts to the crown. (Madox, li. 44.) 

ILLIfi, William, son of Thomas, thrice 
mayor and once M. P. for Norwich, was a 
member of Lincoln's Inn, where he became 
a reader in Lent 1602. He was made a 
baron of the Exchequer in 1623, being so 
named in the list of the judges, &c., who 
were assessed to the subsidy in November 
of that year. He continued on the bench 
till 1630. 

He was lord of the manor of Attlebridge 
in Norfolk, where his son William, whom 
he had by Elisabeth his wife, lies buried. 
{Blwn^iMB Norwich, ii, 199 ; Grig. 260.) 
J^I8, William. Noble, in his * House 
of Cromwell’ (i. 437), states that the Wil- 
liam Ellis who was solidtor^neral to the 
motector became judge of the Common 
Pleas under Charles II.; and, notwithstand- 
improbability that one 
, TOO had held so prominent a ministeriid 
Oibce under the Commonwealth should be 
selected to fill a judicial one under the 
monmhy, there seems little reason to 
doubt that the solicitor and the judge were 
one and the same individual. The appoint- 
nimt as softer is dated 1664, and the 
was chosen bencher of Gist’s Inn in 
*“* i • member of tte psilia- 

meats of 1640 and 1864 for Boe^. SSrln , 

those of 1656 and 1669 for Grantham, .iS ! 


extinct in 1742 ; the latter sided with the 
I opponents to the crown and was the fhture 
ju^. ^ ( WcUonU Baronet, iii. 90.) 


VY iUiam Ellis was bom about 160^ and 
was sent for his education to Caius CoUege, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees of 
B.A. and M.A. in 1632 and 1636. Ad- 
mitted into Gray’s Inn, he was called to 
the bar in 1634. The town of Boston re- 
turned him to the Long Parliament in 
1640, where he subscribed the Solemn 
League and Covenant ; but, in consequence 
of voting Uhat the king’s answers to tlie 
propositions of both houses were a ground 
for peace,’ he was one of those excluded 
from the house by Pride’s Purge, in De- 
cember 1648. Whitelocke states (n. 405) 
that he was re-admitted in the following 
Jiipe, and accordingly he is found among 
the Bump who resumed their sittings on 
the dissolution of Protector Bichard’s go- 
vernment in 1660. {Pari. Hist. ii. 611, 
iii. 1248,1647.) 

In the meantime, however, he had ac- 
cepted office under Cromwell, being ap- 
pointed solicitor-general to his highness on 
May 24, 1654, the functions of which he 
continued to perform under Protector 
Bichard. In the parliament of 1654 he was 
returned for Boston, and in those of 1656 
and 1659 for Grantham, having in the in- 
terim received a baronetcy from the pro- 
tector. In Bichard’s parliament he showed 
great activity, but all his speeches, as re- 
ported by Burton, were in a sober and 
accommodating spirit. Having from the 
beginning been an adherent to the sup- 
porters of the Commonwealth, he was 
^posed in his attempt to be re-elected at 
Grantham to the Healing Parliament of 
1060. Probably his brothers loyalty, added 
to his own insignificance, preserv^ him 
from censure or even notice at the Bestora- 
tion. {Pari. Hid, iii. 1430, 1480, 1533, iv. 
4, 1081.) 

Losing his title and his place on the 
king’s arrival, he fell hack into the^ legal 
ran^ and pursued his profession with so 
much success that, after having been chosen 
reader of his inn in 1663, he was c^ed 
serieant in 1669, and made one of the king’s 
seijeants in 1671, when he was knight^ 
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He wiB rapointed e judge of tbe Cominon 
Pleee oa Deoember 1672, but in October 
1076 be was lemored firoin his place for 
some mlitical reason not stated, but pro- 
baUj ibr the mere purpose of mvinff his 
seat to Scroggs, whom the miniker liord 
Panby &iroux<M His dismissal was evi- 
dently not caused by any reflection on his 
'Character, for he was replaced in less than 
three years, when Danny’s influence had 
ceased. In the interval ne again entered 
parliament being chosen in 1070 by his 
old constituents at Boston, while his 
nephew, Sir Wilham, was selected for 
Grantham. These elections may have been 
the cause of his being recalled to the bench 
on the 1st of the next May, when he was 
nlso allowed to resume his former prece- 
dency. He died at his chambers in Ser- 
jeants* Inn, Fleet Street, on December 3, 
1680, leaving no issue. (8ir T. Raymond^ 
217, 261, 407.) 

ELY, Nicholas de (Bishop op Win- 
chester), was ^pointed archdeacon of Ely 
about 1240, 33 Henry HI., and on October 
18, 1200, the barons placed the Great Seal 
in his hands. He kept it only till the 6th 
of the following July, when King Henry 
transferred it into the hands of Walter de 
Merton, but by a separate patent specially 
recommended Nicholas for his good service. 

In the following year the king appointed 
him his treasurer; and on July 12, 1203, 
the Great Seal was again entrusted to him, 
with the title of chancellor. On the king’s 
going abroad soon afterwards, the Seal re- 
mained in his possession, with a prohibi- 
tion, however, from aflixing it to any in- 
strument which was not attested by Hugh 
le Despencor, the chief justiciary. In the 
course of the next year he resigned the oiHce 
of chancellor, and resumed that of treasurer. 
(J\iadox, ii. 319.) 

In September 1200 he was elected Bishop 
of Worcester, from which see ho was on 
February 24, 1267, translated to Win- 
chester, over which diocese he presided 
about twelve years, and died on February 
12, 1280, at Waverley in Surrey, where 
his body was buried, his heart being sent 
for interment at Winchester. {Godtoin^ 222, 
201 ; Le Neve, 73, &c. ; Bapin, iii. 142.) 

SLY, Ralph de, was accor^g to M^ox 
{ii. 318) a baron of the Exchequer in 24 
and 27 Henry 111., but . there is no other 
notice of his name. 

EIY, WiLLiAX OP, a canon of the 
church of Lincoln, was the king’s treasurer 
during the whole of the reign of John and 
part of that of Henry HI. He is mentioned 
u that character as one of the justicieis 
before whom fines were acknowledged in 
10 John, 1208, and Dugdale recoil his 
dealli in 8 Henry HI., 1223, calling him 
tbenAnglimThesaurarius. (J2o<. C^rt. 48.) 

ZiOAIKX, Warnsb, is first mentioneu 
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in 19 Henry 1236, when, being then 
cttstoa of the bonor of Richmond, he was 
directed to deliver it up to Alexander 
Bicon. (jIfadSoir, l386.) In 1240 he was 
one of the justices itinerant for the northern 
counties before whom a fine was levied at 
York. At this time he had the custody of 
the king’s manors and fidling to f^unt 
for the proceeds in 29 Henry lIL, his per- 
son was attached, and he was called in^n 
to appear before the barons of the Ex- 
chequer. {Madox^ ii. 243.) On his death, 
in 1^3, he was still indebted to the crown, 
as the king then granted his brother, James 
Eogaino, permission to pay the balance due 
into the Exchequer, by half-yearly instal- 
ments of 100 shillings each. (pxcerpU e 
Rot. Fin. ii. 106.) 

SHGISYSLB, Alan de, called so from 
the place of that name in Berkshire, of 
whicb he was the parson, was added to the 
commission of the justices itinerant for that 
county in 9 Henry III. He was at the 
same time coroner for Staffordshire, and 
possessed property, not only in both these 
counties, but also in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, all of which wore seized into 
King John’s hands, hut restored to him on 
returning to his allegiance in 1 Henry III. 
(Rot. Claue. i. 300; ii. 70, 124.) 

ENGLXYIXLB, William de, probably 
the nephew of the above, was sheriff of 
Devonshire in 30 Henry lit., 1261, and the 
two following years. (Madox, i. 697, ii, 193.) 
In 1266 and the two following years he was 
one of the justices itinerant who visited se- 
veral counties, and agiun in 1 2(30. About that 
time it seems probable that he was made a 
jiisticier at Westminster, for the Rotuliis 
de Finibus. (Excerpt, ii. 3f36) contains an 
entry of an amercement imposed by him. 
From 40 to 60 Henry III. he was employed 
in a judicial character, (Ibid. ii. 422-446.) 

He derived his name from the town of 
Engloficld in Berkshire, where it is said his 
family had property above two hundred 
years before the Conquest. He was the 
son of John Englofield, of that place, and 
was succeeded by his own son John, one of 
whose descendants is the subject of the 
next article. 

EKOLXFIEID, Thomas. In regular de- 
scent from the above William came Sir 
Thomas Englofield, justice of Chester, and 
twice speaker of the House of Commons, 
who died about 1614, leaving by his wife 
Margery, daughter of Sir Richard Danvers, 
of Prescot^ a Targe family. His second son 
was Thomas the judge, who on the death 
of his elder brother without issue suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance, having previously 
entered the Middle Temple, where he was 
reader in 1620. 

In 1619 he was sheriff of Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire. In 1521 he was called to the 
degree of the eoif| and on December 3, 
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1528, li9ww Advanced to be king's seneant, be entered New College^ Oiford,^wbeve hw 
at the eame time receiving a grant of 100/. took hie denee in civil law in 1818. In 
a year for life. November of the next year be was called to 

From the Year Books it appears that tbebarbytbesodety of the Middle Temple^ 
be sat as judge of the Common Pleas in and ioined the Western Circuit. He also 
Michaelmas 1526, 18 Heniy VIII., being purchased the ntuation of one of the counsel 
knighted at the same time. He peiiormed of the palace court, in which he acquired 
the functions of his office till his death, those habits of business which are of slow 
which took place on September 28, 1537. attainment in the superior courts. Hia 
To his judicial duties were added those of erudition as a lawyer and his attainments 
master of the king's wards, which he held as a scholar soon insured him such full 
in conjunction with Sir William Paulet. employment on the circuit and in West- 
lie was buried at Englefield, where there minster Hall that he was made king's coun- 
is a brass memorifd of him in his robes, and scl in 1834. 

of his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir The city of Oxford returned him as their 
liobert Throgmorton, of Coughton, War- representative in parliament in 1837, and, 
wickshire. though his support was given to the liberal 

His eldest son Francis lost the paternal party in the house, the conservative prime 
estate by attainder for high treason in 35 inimster, Sir liobert Peel, regarding bis 
Elizabeth. Ilia second son John, seated at merits only, did not hesitate to ap]^int him 
Wootton Basset, was the father of another a judge of tne Commons Pleas on November- 
Francis, created a baronet in 1612 — a title 0, 1844, whereupon he was knighted. He' 
which expired in 1822. {Wottm's Baronet sat in that court nearly two years, and in 
i, 254 j thujdale'a Orig. 47, 215; KaL of October 1846 was transferred to the Queen's 
Exch, i. cxxxix.) * Bench. For little less than thirteen years 

SEDIHGTOK, Giles be, was the son of he remained in this sent, when he wan 
Thomas de Eidington, of an opulent family promoted on June 24, 1859, to take the 
seated at Eidington, near Aston, ^in War- vacant place of chief justice of the Common 
wickshire, who was honourably and fre- Pleas, in which high position the urbanity 
<lueDtW employed by King John, and died of his mniiner added force and ellect to 
in 2 Heniy Ilf. Ills mother was Eoesin, t)ie unquestioned impartiality of his de- 
the widow of Adam de Cokefield. Giles cisions. 

was evidently a minor when his father These qualities were eloquently recog- 
died, and so continued for the twelve follow- iiised by the attorney-general in his farc- 
ing years, for it was not till April 12, 1230, well address on the* chief justice's retire- 
14 Henry III., that he obtained permission nient from the bench on November 20, 
from the king to nay his father's debts by 186(5, after a judicial life of twenty-two 
instalments of 100 shillings a year. (JKi- years. He still gives his services at the 
cerpt e Hot Bin, i. 195.) Though there pri^y council.^ 

are no reports of the period, it may be pre- lie married the daughter of the Rev^ 
sumed that he practised in the courts of David Williams^ warden of New College 
Westminster. He was made a judge be- and pi’ebendaiy of Winchester, 
fore August 1261, 36 Henry III,, the first : EBMYN, on ABMTN, William, pos- 
dato of a payment for an assize to be taken | sessod property at Osgodby in Lincolii- 
hefore him, and when he held pleas for the j shire. In 2 Richard II. he was treasurer 
city of London. He retained Jiis place on of Calais, and in 3 Heniy IV., JL402, he ia 
the bench till December 1207,' soon after mentioned os a baron of the Exchequer, 
which ho died. {Ibid. ii. 113-464; Abb. Neither the date of his appointment nor of 
Placii. 137.) his death is recorded ; but he was the an- 

Although Dugdale, in his ^ Origines Juri- cestor of a knightly family which long 
diciales' (21), calls him a canon of St. fiourished in the county. {Devojis Issues 
Paul’s, he makes him in the ' Baronage ' (ii. Etch. 211 ; Cai. Inqtds. p. m. iii. 109.) ^ 

112) father of Henry, who succeeded to his EBVLE, John, whose name was derived 
estates, and whose son, also Heniy, was from a family which had flourished at 
summoned to parliament in 9 Edward III., Ernie, a manor near Chichester in Sussex,, 
but not afterwards. before the reign of Edward I., was the 

EELS, William, is the lineal descendant second son of John Ernie, of Ernie, and 

ofa very anciwt family of that name, settled Agnes, daughter and heir of Simon Best, 
in S^i^^tshire, from the time of our who brought him her mother's inheritance 
earliest tangs, severid members of which of the manor of Etchilhampton in Wilt- 
have rendered themselves eminent for their shire. He was made solidtor-general in 

TOrvi^s to the country. He is the son of 1607; and in 1609, a few days after the 

the Rev. Chnstimer Erie, vit* Gillingham in accession of Henry VIII., he was promoted 
Dorsetshire, imd ww bom at Fifehead- to the attomey-generalsliip, whicn he oc- 
Magdalen^ id ite neighbourhood in 1793. eupied till he was raised to the chief seat' 
After going through Winchester School of the (fourt of Common Pleas, on January 
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ST, 1619, whereuMn he imived the honour 
of Knighthood, ne did not enjoy his pre- 
sidency much aboye two years, his death 
occurring in 1621. He was buried at Ende, 
where ms remains lie under a monument 
still ezistinff. He had two wives : the first 
was Anne, daughter of Constantine Darel, 
Esq., of CoUinboume, Wilts ; and the se- 
co nd wa s Margaret, daughter of Edmund 
Hawtxy, Esq. 

From his second son, John, descended 
Sir John Ernie, knight, chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Charles II. ; and also Walter 
Ernie, of Etchilhampton, who in 16G0 was 
created a baronet — a title which became 
extinct in 1787. 

EB8KINE, Thokas (Lord Ersetre). 
That only one sliort year of judicial life 
should have distinguisned an advocate who 
retained for the long space of twenty-eight 
years the most prominent place at tho 
Eritish bar would naturally excite sur- 
prise, were it not for the recollection that 
the party to which he was attached was 
during that period wholly deprived of tho 
power of selecting the law officers of the 
crown, except for an equally shoi’t interval 
at the beginning of his career, when he was 
too young and inexperienced to expect pro- 
motion. Such was the position of the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine in 180C,when he was raised 
per mJtum to the highest office of judiciol 
dignity ; although without a single inter- 
ruption from his very first entrance into 
the forensic arena in 1778, his progress had 
been one continued march of triumph. 

This eminent advocate was the youngest 
of three sons of Henry David, Earl of 
Buchan, by Agnes, daughter of Sir James 
Steuart, Bart., tho eldest of w^hom suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, and the two 
others, Henry and Thomas, became equally 
distinguished for their extraordinary talents, 
the former being twice lord advocate of 
Scotland, in 1783 and 1800, and the latter 
earning honours in England which are now 
to be recorded. 

Thomas Erskine was bom at Edinburgh | 
on January 21, 1760, and received his edu- ! 
cation at the High School of Edinburgh ! 
and the university of St. Andrews, the I 
very restricted income of the earl his father i 
forbidding any other advantage. In 1704 i 
he left his native countiy as a midshipman I 
in the < Tartar,’ and during the four years he | 
remained at sea he visi tea America and the | 
West Indies. He retired from the service 
in 1708, and entering the army as an en- , 
sign in the Royals or First Regiment of I 
Foot, attained his lieutenancy in April 
1773. While yet an ensign, in 1770, and 
when little more than twenty years of age. 
he married Frances, daughter of Daniel 
Moore, Esq., M.P. for Marlow, and spent 
the next two years with his lament at 
Minorca, devoting his leisure hfiurs to 
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English literature with so mudi avidity that 
there was scarely a passage in Shakspeare, 
Dryden, or Pope which he could 
not recite from memory. He used to re- 
late that while in Minorca he not only read 
prayers to the regimen^ but also composed 
and preached two sermons. 

Returning to England in 1772, his agree- 
able manners and pleasant vivacity soon 
procured him access to the sodety of tho 
metropolis, among the distinguished mem- 
bers of which are the names of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, Jeremy Bentham, Dr. Johnson, Bos- 
well, Cradock, and Sheridan. He also 
commenced authorship in a pamphlet ^ On 
the Prevailing Abuses in the BriUah Army,' 
which had a considerable circulation. After 
serving in tho army for seven years, he saw 
too palpably that without interest that 
profession would not secure a provision for 
his'increasing family, and he could not but 
feel that his talents were more likely to be 
productive in a wider field for their exer- 
cise. Resolving, therefore, to enter tho 
legal profession, ho sold his lieutenancy, and 
was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1776. His next step whs to be matri- 
culated at one of the universities in order 
that by taking bis degree his time of legal 
probation should be shortened from five to 
three years. With this object he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on January 13, 
1776, as a ncmleman’s son, which entitled 
him to a Master of Arts dewee in two 
years without examination. This did not 
prevent him from striving for and obtain- 
ing the college prize for English dedama- 
lion, tho harbinger of his future fame. His 
degree was conferred in June 1778, and on 
July 3 ho was called to the bar. 

During the interval between his matri- 
culation and his call ho kept his terms 
both at Cambridge and Lincoln’s Inn, di- 
viding his time Mtween literary and legal 
studies. For the latter purpose he placed 
himself under the instruction of Sir francis 
Duller, and afterwards of Sir George Wood, 
both subsequently raised to the bench ; and 
by steady application gained that know- 
ledge of the principles of the law, and that 
mastery of the intricacies of special plead- 
ing, so necessary for his future success, 
lie also attended a debating society in order 
to obtain fluenty and confidence, and to ac- 
custom himself to the sound of his own 
voice. His circumstances were so strait- 
ened during this period that he himself ac- 
knowledged, and indeed vaunted, that his 
family were usually feed on cow-beef and 
tripe, and that when he was called to the 
bar he was almost reduced to his last shil- 
ling. But his sanguine disposition and bis 
courageous self-i^anco supported him 
through all his difficulties. 

No sooner was he called to the bar than 
there was a propitious change in his dr- 
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cumstaaees. From being almoat pennileee 
lie became anddenlj affluent, and tbonffb 
a perfect novice in Weatminster ne 
was at once reoogmsed as one of its brightest 
ornaments* One happy accident followed 
by another gave we fortunate oppor* 
tunity. Happening to dine in company 
with Captain BaiUie, against whom a rule 
to show cause in the following Michaelmas 
Term why a criminal information should 
not he filed for a libel on the officers of 
^Greenwich Hospital had been recently ob- 
tained, Ihvkine, in ignorance that the cap- 
tain was present, expressed himself fi^iy 
•on the doomed pampnlet, which was then 
the generd subject of conversation. He 
spoke with so much warmth and indigna- 
tion against the tyranny and abuses im- 
puted to Lord Sandwich, first lord of the 
Admiralty, and the officers of the hospital, 
that the captain, enquiring who he was, 
determined to employ him as his advocate. 
Erskine had not then taken his seat in 
•court, and his first retainer and first brief 
was as coun^l for the defence of Captain 
Baillie. But still, as he was the last of five 
{barristers retained on that side, he could 
not expect to have any opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself; but again fortune 
favoured him* His four seniors expended 
so much time in their arguments, and Mr. 
Hargrave was obliged by illness so often 
to interrupt his address, that at the close 
«of it Lord Mansfield adjourned the court. 
Erskine therefore had to commence the 
proceedings on the next morning, and in 
•a speech as powerful and efiective as was 
•ever heard in court he exposed and stig- 
matised the practices of Lord Sandwich 
sand the officers of the hospital, with so 
much eloquent invective that the rule was 
dismissed, and Erskine was triumphant. 
The effect of this brilliant oration was so 
j^eat that retainers flowed in upon him 
from all quarters, and from that time for- 
ward there was scarcely a cause or a trial 
of in^portance in which he was not engaged. 
This first appearance occurred on November 
1778, and as a consequence of his suc- 
cess he was employed in the following 
January to defend Lord Keppel, on the 
charges brought against him ny Sir Hugh 
Pallisser. The trial lasted thirteen days, 
and, though from the restricted privileges 
of a counsel at a court-martial he was not 
allowed to examine witnesses nor to make 
speech in defence, he suggested the ques- 
lions to be put, and composed the addr^ 
which Lord Keppel was to deliver. To 
the excellence oi that address his noble 
client attributed his triumphant and unani- 
mous awuittal, testifying hU gratitude by 
the noble present of 1000/. 

Though acquiring in less than a year the 
lead over many an elderly aspirant, his 
6UCC68S was productive of no jealousy or 
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and his bearing so imprefeending that he 
soon became a universal favoorite, and Ids 
competitors willingly submitted to the su- 
periority of his genius* His buriness be- 
came so extensive that he found it neces- 
saiy to refuse to hold junior briefo, and he 
aocordingly received a patent of precedence 
in May 1788, before he had been five years 
at the bar.^ 

The coalition ministiy, of which his whig 
friends formed a part, had in the previous 
Marchcome into power, and, being naturally 
desirous of the assistance of oue so mucu 
famed for his eloquence, procured his elec- 
tion for Portsmouth in the following No- 
vember. He made his first speech on the 
introduction of Mr. Fox’s India MU, and 
continued to support it in its progress 
through the house. When the rejection 
of that bill hy the Lords caused the dis- 
missal of his mends from the government, 
he took a prominent ppt in the vexatious 
attempts in the remainder of the session 
I to oust Mr. Pitt, the new minister. The 
natural consequence was that, with the 
dissolution of that parliament in March 
1784, Erskine was made one of ^ Fox’s 
Martyrs,’ and his senatorial life suffered an 
interruption of more than six years. In 
truth, he had somewhat disappointed public 
expectation. Ilis eloquence was less suited 
, to the senate than to the forum ; and, 

I though he made some effective addresses, 

; he was considered to have been cowed by 
; the superior powers of Mr. Pitt, i^inst 
whom he was indiscreetly put in coUision. 

During this interval he devoted himself 
to his profession, in the pursuit of which (. 
he increased his fame and fortune. Besides 
his command of business in Westminster 
Hall and on the Home Circuit, he was 
called by special retainer to prosecute .or 
defend very many important causes in 
other parts of the Kingdom. Among those 
of a more public nature was bis defence 
of Dr. Shipley, the dean of St. Asaph, 
for publishing a tract by Sir William 
Jones, when, in a contest with his former 
master, Mr. Justice Duller, he boldly in- 
sisted on the verdict of the jury being taken 
in the very words they used, and after- 
wards, in a speech which Charles Fox de- 
clared to be the finest piece of reasoning in 
the English language, contended for the 
power and right of the jury to determine 
whether the publication complained of was 
or was not a libel. Though the judgment 
was afterwards arrested, the judges decided 
against him on this question ; but his ar- 
gument was the death-blow to their doc- 
, trine, and led to the enactment of Mr. Fox’s 
I libel bill in 1792, which fully established 
the right of juries to give a- general yer^ct 
on the whole matter in issue. At this time 
Mr. Eitinne had regained his seat in parlia- 



rnnkt for his old boioiwh, and had the 
istia&ctioii of seconding Mr. Foil’s motion 
on bringing in the bill At this time also 
he Tras attomey-general to the Prince of 
Wales^ who on the fonnation of his esta- 
bliriiment had nominated him to that office, 
pother triumph in libel cases was in his 
inimitable defence of Stockdale, prosecuted 
for publishbg Logan’s pamphlet agamst 
the managers on Hastings’ tnal, when his 
forcible argument for me discussion, and 
his implore introduction of the celelmted 
illustration of the Indian chief, produced 
80 enthusiastic an effect on the auditory, 
and induced the jury, even before the libel 
bill was passed, to ac^it the defendant. 

When the pSrench Kevolution electrified 
the world, a schism arose among the whigs, 
many of whom, led by Burke, supported 
government in its efforts to counteract the 
spread of revolutionary principles in this 
country. The Prince ox Wales took the 
alarm with this section, but Erskine, though 
his royal highness’s attorney-general, and 
designed for the same office to the crown 
had the regency been established, had the 
spirit and ind^ndence to join the other 
section, led by Pox, to whom throughout his 
life he zealously adhered. Happening then 
to be retained for the defendant in the 
prosecution of Paine’s ^Rights of Man,’ 
attempts were made to induce him to refuse 
the bnef ; and on his firm refusal to do so, 
upon the principle that he was bound by 
professional etiquette to defend any man 
for whom he was retained, he received a 
message from the prince, unwillingly re- 
questing him to resign his office, wmch he 
accordingly did in February 1793. 

This episode of unpopularity was of short 
duration. In the next year he rose to the 
highest pitch of public admiration by the 
noble stand he made agmnst the doctrine of 
constructive treason in his defence of Hardy, 
Home Tooke, and Thelwall, severally in- 
dicted for high treason as members of 
sodeties professing parliamentaiy reform, 
but charged with conspiring to subvert the 
existing laws and constitution, and thus 
compassing the king’s death. The trial of 
Hardy lasted eight days, that of Home 
Tooke rix days, and that of Thelwall four 
^ya, in all eighteen days, and each resulted 
in an acquittm, produced principally by the 
wondrous exertions, the powenul reason- 
the; el^uence, and the tact of their 
advocate. Tnis triumph was hailed by the 
general public as the preservation of the 
constitution from the perils that would have 
environed it ff the subjects were liable to 
such proceedings. No further attempt has 
been rince made to impute treason by con- 
struction or inference. The applause which 
Erskine received could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded ; honours flowed in to him from all 
quaiters in the freedom of corporations, 
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sad the sale of Us portrait and bust was 

excessive. 

For the next twelve yearn be preserved 
his undisputed ascendency in the courts, 
and was engaged for the plaintifis ordefen- 
dants in almost every cause. In state tri^s 
the defence was generally entrusted to him 
as the advocate of liberty of sps^h, and re- 
sulted most frequently in verdicts of ac- 
quittal. In parliament he was always 
found on the liberal side, supporting Mr. 
Fox, and joining him in his temporary 
secession from the house. He published a 
pamphlet entitled ^ A View of the Causes 
and Consequences of the present War with 
France,’ of which no less than thirty-seven 
editions were called for. In it he made a 
violent attack on Mr. Pitt, against whom 
he had a strong animosity, arising, perhaps, 
from his consciousness of failure in competi- 
tion with the minister in the senate. On 
Pitt’s resignation in 1801, Mr. Addington 
offemd Erskine the attomey-generalsnip, 
which from a doubt of the prince’s approval 
he declined. He however supported that 
administration till it was simerseded in 
1804 by the return of Mr. Htt, but ho 
seldom addressed the house. In the follow- 
ing year the prince revived the office of 
chancellor to the duchy of Cornwall, and 
gave it to Mr. Erskine ; and on the renewal 
of the war he for a time resumed his old 
profession by becoming colonel of the Law 
Association, a corps of volunteers which was 
familiarly called ' The Devil’s Own.’ It is 
curious that it should have fallen to his 
lot soon after to contend for the right of 
volunteers to resign, when the government 
wished to deprive them of that power; but, 
as usual, he was triumjphant, the judges 
unanimously deciding that the service was 
entirely voluntary. 

On Mr. Pitt’s death in 1806 the whigs, 
after nn exile from court of more than 
twenty years, were allowed a tempor^ 
taste of the sweets of office, and ihidiuie 
was certain to be a partaker. He vmuld 
have preferred to preside over a conimon 
law court, conversant as he was with its 
rules and practice ; but the existing chiefs, 
Lord Ellenborough and Sir James Mans- 
field, wisely resisting the temptation of the 
Great Seal, its possession was given to him 
on February 7, 1806, as lord high chancellor 
of Great Britain, and he was at the same 
time raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Erskine of Restormel Castle in Corn- 
wall, a designation with which the Prince 
of Wales complimented him, as it had been 
the ancient residence of the Dukes of Corn- 
wall. ^ With whatever feelings of pride he 
went in state from his house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to take the oaths, or may have 
welcomed these rewards for his long public 
services in the cause of liberty, far greater 
must have been his gratification at the 
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reooraition of hit prirate worth and per- 
sonal character in the unprecedented odoxesa 
of congratulation which was unanimoualr 
voted to jijw t by the whole bar of E^lana. 
That body mignt well regret his retirement 
from its ranfs^ for never had they^ and 
never could they expect to have^ a leader 
whose hilarity of spirits, whose lively wit, 
nnd whose uniform kindness, added to such 
extzBordinaay powers, could secure at once 
their Section and respect. 

Though little acquainted with the rules 
of equity or the practice of his new court, 
ho had the wisdom to avail himself of the 
advice of more experienced men ; and by 
Jus natural quickness of percention, his dis- 
cretion and caution, he j^assea through his | 
fourteen months of trial in so satisfactory a | 
manner that only one of his decrees was 
appealed against, and that one, arising out 
of Mr. Thellu68on*s extraordinaiv will, was 
affirmed. lu the trial of Lord Melville, 
Lord Erskine presided as chancellor, and 
acted with that dignity, firmness, and im- 
partiality that excited universal admiration. 
As a neer bf parliament he of courso sup- 
ported the measures introduced by his party, 
and had the satisfaction to announce the 
royal assent to the bill for the abolition of 
slavery. In the summer the death of his 
friend Mr. Fox was a source of sincere 
lamentation to him, which was followed 
in the following spring by the dissolution 
of the minietiy, occasioned by the refusal of 
George HI. to sanction a bill allowing 
Homan Catholics to hold commissions in 
the army. Though himself adverse to the 
measure^ ho shored in the dismissal, dnd 
gave up the Great Seal on April 7, 1^7. 

In the fifteen years during which he 
survived his loss of office he very rarely 
took a prominent part in the politics of the 
day; but on some occasions he exhibited 
the same command of argument and ora- 
torical power which had formerly distin- 
guished him. When the king's permanent 
illi^ss necessitated a regency in 1810, Lord 
Erlkitie opposed the restrictions on his patron 
the Prince of Wales, who, in 181C, tiiough 
he had deserted his old whig connections, 
complimented his former clmncellor with 
the green ribbon of the order of the Thistle. 

Lord Erskine now amused himself as a 
man of the world, mixing in all gay so- 
cieties, and being acceptaole to all by his 
liveliness and wit. His hovrumU and his 
wrs rfe at this time and while at the 
bar would fill a good-sized volume, and 
Mr. Townsend in his agreeable memoir has 
made a happy selection of them. He again 
ventured his fame by becoming an author 
on a more extended scale, and published a 
romance called ‘Annata,’ being a clever 
allegory, in the manner of Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘Utopia’ and Dean Swift’s ‘Voy- 
age to Laputa,’ on the politics of England 
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imd the customs and mannexa of I/mdon 
life. It had a temporaiy popularity and 
passed through sevml editions, but from 
the want of intexest in the stoxy it is now 
almost forgotten. 

When the popular tumults and discon- 
tent in 1817 led to the intxoduotxon of re- 
strictive measures, Lord Erskine appeared 
again in the political world, and contended 
against them with all his ancient vigour. 
He stood boldly and prominently forward 
also in 1820 in defence of Queen Caroline, al- 
though by so doing he opposed his old patron 
and friend. But, deeming the queen an 
innocent and injured woman, he cast every 
personal consideration aside, and through- 
out the investigation battled on her p^, 
and when the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
was withdrawn, he sounded its knell in the 
last speech he made in parliament By this 
independent conduct his favour with the 
people, by whom he was almost forgotten, 
was revived, and was exhibited in eve^ 
shape. His likeness was a treasure uni- 
%^ersally sought, addresses and municipal 
freedoms were showered* upon him, and 
public dinners Avere given to do him ho- 
nour. One, on which he most prided him- 
self, was that at Edinburgh, which he had 
not visited since his departure from it as a 
midshipman in 1704, a period of fifty-seven 
years. In 1822 he puMished a ‘ Letter to 
)x»rd Liverpool ’ in support of the cause of 
the Greeks, proving tnat his love of free- 
dom was unaWed ; and another pamphlet 
on agricultural distress, his advocacy of 
increased protection in which is strongly 
opposed to the principle of free trade that 
now prevails. His career was now draw- 
ing to its close. In the autumn of 1823, 
as he was pi'oceeding by sen to pay a visit 
to his brother the Earl of Buchan at Dry- 
burgh Abbey, he was suddenly attacked 
with inflammation in the chest. On land- 
ing he went direct to Aiumondell, near 
Edinburgh, where the widow of his deceased 
brother Henry resided, and where the Earl 
of Buchan joined him. There ho breathed 
his last on November 17, 1823, and his 
remains lie in the famii|y huxying-place at 
Uphall in the county of Linlithgow. 

In the eloquent words of Lord Brougham, 
‘if there be yet among us the power of 
freely discussing the acts of our rulers ; if 
there be yet the privilege of meeting for 
the promotion of needful reforms ; if he 
who desires wholesome changes in our con- 
stitution be still recognised as a patriot, 
and not doomed to die die death of a traitor, 
let us acknowledge with gratitude that to 
this great man, under heaven, we owe this 
felicity of the times.’ The courtesy of his 
manners, the cheerfulness of his disposition, 
the geniwty of his wit, his ‘ generous im- 
pulse and honourable feelings,’ and the 
wonderful power of bis eloquence, live 
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«hD 06 t as vividly among the few who now | 
survive as they impxesmd those who at his 
4Mth erected a statute to his memory in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall. Against merits such 
^ these the only ifuling that is 8Ug|]gested 
is a charge of egotism and vanity, with too 
^eat a tendency to introduce himself and 
the incidents of his life upon all occasions, j 
Let those who laugh at him on that account 
ask themselves whether, if they had founded | 
their foitunes in the same surprising man- 
ner, they could have altogether abstained 
from self-glorification. 

Of the incidents of his private life there 
are few records. If they were mixed with 
some frailties, we may ask, What mortal is { 
'exempt from them P Whatever they were, i 
they may be designated by the words of i 
that rigorous mor^ist, Lord Kenyon, ^ blots j 
in the sun.' The groat fortune which he | 
must have acquired by his forensic sue- • 
<:ess he lost by unfortunate speculations in 
Transatlantic funds, and by tbe purchase of 
-an estate in Sussex, which produced no- 
thing but brooms ; so that at last he was 
<>bliged to part with his beautiful seat at 
Hampstead, and live upon the retiring al- 
lowance of chancellor. 

He lost his first wife, after a union of 
thirty-five years, in December 1806, just 
before bis attaining tbe peerage. His se- 
cond wife was Miss Mary Buck. By both 
he left issue. Thomas, one of his sons by 
the first wife, having acquired judicial ho 
nours, is next to be notice^. {Liven hj 
Roscoe, Tovmmidj and Lord Campbell; Lord 
Jirouyham*8 Historical Sketches ; &c. &c.) I 

SB8XIVE, Thomas, the fourth son of the I 
above celebrated advocate by his first wife, j 
Frances, the daughter of Daniel Moore, 
Esq., was born on ^larch 12, 1788, at No. ; 
10 Sexjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, then the | 
abode of his father. Ho was educated at j 
Harrow under Dr, Drury and Dr. Butler his | 
successor. His career at school was inter- | 
runted by his father's elevation to the oflice ! 
of lord chancellor, whose inauguration he was 
summoned to attend, and who gave him the 
secretaryship of presentations, the duties of 
which did not require any great experience. 
At tho same time he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1811 as a peer^s 
son graduated as M.A., without residence 
or examination. In 1607 he became 
member of Lincoln's Inn, commencing his 
study of the law as a pupil of the eminent 
special pleader Joseph Chitty, Esq., and 
acquired such a mastciy of the science that 
in 1810 he began practice in the same 
branch on his own account. After a suc- 
c^ul pursuit of it for three years, Mr. 
Erakine was called to the bar in 1813. He 
at first joined tbe Home Circuit, and after- 
ward availed himself of the privilege of 
changing it once, by attaching himself to 
the Western Circuit 
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Taking no active part in political ooni- 
troversy, and more intent on the steady 
performance et hie dnti^ than in Uie pur- 
suit of public distinctioni he progressed 
dowly but surely, till he acquired such a 
osition as to entitle him to claim the 
onour of a silk^wn. He was appointed 
a king's counsel in 1827, and speedily 
acquii^ a place, if not among the first 
leaders of the common law bar, yet one of 
considerable distinction on his own cir- 
cuit. His speeches as a leading advocate 
were not so much characterised by fluency 
or comousness of language, or ij strong 
appeals to tbe feelings, as by great clear- 
ness of statement, and, according to the 
subject of the case, placing it on a high 
moral ground, or treating it witk dry 
humour and epigrammatic force. He pos- 
sessed a power which in those dys, vmen 
verdicts were more often won or lost on 
technical grounds than now, was of infinite 
importance,— -he saw perfectly the points of 
attack and defence ; and no one was more 
acute in detecting a latent non-suit in his 
opponent’s pickings. When Seijeant 
\vilde found on consultation that there 
was a weak point in his case, he would 
, commonly^ nsk, ^ Whom have we against 
I us P ’ and if the answer was ^ Mr. Erwine,’ 

I would shake his head and say, ^Then wo 
may he pretty sure this blot will be hit.' 

I \Vlien the new Court of Bankruptcy, 
established by stat. 1 and 2 Will. Iv., c. 

I 60, received the royal assent on October 20, 

- 1831, Mr. Erskino was selected as the 
chief of the four judges who were thereby 
appointed ns a Court of Keview. Though 
the junior of his three colleagues, he soon 
by tbo unfeigned simplicity of his manner 
and attractive cordiality overcame any 
jealousy that might have existed among 
them ; and by the clearness of his intellect, 
tho soundness of his judgment, his great 
industry, impartiality, and care, amply 
justified the appointment. He presided 
over this court for eight years, assisting 
also in hearing appeals before tho judidai 
committee of the privy coundl, and in 
the early period of its existence aiding 
greatly in shaping its proceedings into that 
course which has gi’aaually raised it to so 
pre-eminent a rank among the ^udicid 
tribunals of the country. So effective were 
his services considered that be was appointed 
a judge of tho Common Pleas on January 
9, 1839 ; and for nearly four years he held 
' both offices together, not resiming his 
chief justiceship of the Court of Keview in 
Bankruptcy rill November 1842. 

He accompanied Mr. Justice Coleridge 
on tbe Nortnern Circuit in riie spring of 
1840, when the delinquents among the 
Chaiiists were to be tried } and it is to the 
credit of these two judges that the manner 
in which they disposed of these political 
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trials coDtrilratad not a little to the settle* 
ment of distnibed mind^ and to disri>aae 
ni-4afemed penona of the ptgndi^ they 
0 iit 6 rtaiii 6 d affttisst the tribiinals of the 
countiy. The el^^ that the judges 
were not merely the oljecta of general 
admiratione but thjit their conduct was 
most highly appUiuded hy those papers 
(specially the 'Northern Star^’ of which 
f'e^gus O’Connor was the editor) which 
were supposed to guide and to express the 
feelings of the lower orders. 

Mr. Justice Erskine’s judicial career was 
short. Amid the performance of his duties 
he was seized with a sudden chill, which 
produced a severe attack of influenza and 
congestion of the lungs, which resulted 
in the rupture of a blood-vessel imd tuber- 
cular disease in the lungs, producing such a 
state of bodily incapadty as to render him 
totally unfit to discharge the functions of 
his oflice, requiring as they did the active 
employment of the voice. Tinder this com- 
pulsion he reluctantly retired from the 
bench in November 1844, and manv were 
the testimqiiials he received from his dis- 
finguished contemporaries of the value of 
those services they were about to lose. 

The retired judge was long in a dangerous 
state, and it was nearly ten years before the 
bleeding from the lungs entirely ceased; 
and the continuance of his life for twenty 
years after his first seizure was little less 
than a miracle. He died at Bournemouth, 
on November 0, 1864. Bj his wife Hen- 
rietta Eliza, daughter of Henry Trail, of 
Dairsie in Fifeshire, he had a large family, 
of whom only four were living at his death. 

S8CI7BI8, Matthew he, was one of the 
five justices errant appointed by Richard 
de Luci to impose the assize in the county 
of Hants in 20 Henry IL, 1174. (Mado;v, 
i. 125.) He is not otherwise noticed. 

E8PSC, Waltbb, was a powerful baron 
in the north, his principal estate being 
Helmsley, or Hamlfme, in Yorkshire, ana 
having also large possessions in Northum- 
berland and seveial other counties. The 
loss of his only son Walter, by a fall from 
his horse, is said to have induced him to 
devote a great part of his estate to the ser- 
vice of God. He and his wife Adelina 
founded a priory of Augustin canons at 
Kirkham m Yorkshire, to the honour of 
the Holy Trinity, in 1121, endowing it with 
seven churches, and other lands to the 
amount of 1100 marks per annum. He 
also founded the abbey of Rievaulx in the 
same county, for Cistercian monks, in 1131, 
dedicating it to the Virgin Mary ; and the 
abbey of Warden in Bedfordshire, in 1136, 
for the same order, with endowments of 
like munificence. 

He was justice of the forest for Yorkshire 
in the reign of Henry I, ; and he and Eus- 
tace Fitz-John, another northern baron. 
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were Justices itinerant in that county, anA 
also m Northumberiand, Cumberiand, and 
the bishopric of Durham. The predae- 
period of their appointment ia uncertain,, 
out they both fined to he relieved ftoza 
being judges of Yorkshire in 31 Hennr 1. 

J2d.) They had certainly acted as 
justiciers in the two preceding year^ dur- 
ing which they were excused, as the judges* 
then usually were, from the payment of 
Danegeld and other impositions. 

In the early part of the rei^ of King- 
Stephen, Walter Espec impeais in the cha- 
racter of an experienced warrior^ heading 
his countrymen against the ferocious inva- 
sions of the Soots. Animated despair, 
under the barbarities which they witnessed, 
the northern barons summoned their neigh- 
bours and dependants, who put themselvea 
under the command of Walter Espec and 
William of Albemarle, and marched to 
Northallerton. There they placed a silver 
pix containing the consecrated host on the 
top of a tall mast, with the banners of their 
patron saints, to serve as a rallying point ; 
and from this sacred ensign the Wtle 
which followed, and which was fought on 
August 22, 1138, received the name of the 
Battle of the Standard. From the foot of 
this standard Walter Espec harangued his 
associates, and then, by giving his hand to 
William of Albemarle, and ex^ming with 
a loud voice, ^ I pledge thee my troth either 
to conquer or to die,’ he kindled such en- 
thusiasm among his hearers that the oath 
was repeated by every chieftain around 
him. The result of the battle was the en- 
tire overthrow of the invaders, with the 
loss of 12,000 men. 

He died in 1163, and was buried in bis 
own monastery of Rievaulx. To his piety 
and bravery may be added that be was 
equally distinguished for wit, modesty, 
sincerity, and loyalty, and (not to omit 
what was a great recommendation in those 
days) was of high and commanding sta- 
ture. 


Leaving no issue by his wife Adelina, 
bis property descended on his three sisters, 
from one of whom, Adeline, the wife of 
Peter de Roos, the Duke of Rutland and 
Lord de Roos are descended. 

E88EB7, JoKDAH BE (Ashby), was th» 
I grandson of another Jordan, and had con- 
siderable possessions in the county of Lin- 
coln. Others were subsequently conferred 
upon him by King John tor his adherence 
to the royal cause. (Eot Cknu. i. 224, 
290.) In 7 Henry HI. he was appointed 
by the Archbishop of York to appear for 
him before the barons of the Exchequer 
relative to the debt due by his predecessor 
to the crown (Ibid. 335), from which it 
may be inferred that be was an advocate in 
the court. He was selected as one of the 
justices itinerant for Lincolnshire in 9 
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Hfliff 3XL, 1225, briiffi at tliat time eon* 
sMde of Lincoln Ca^ (iMA IL 68, 77.) 

JES8SBT, Robbbt pb, sometimeB callea 
Eflselmme, appeim in tbe acknowledgment 
of a fine in 27 Heniy HI., 1248. In 1221 
a Rol)ert de Essebj was appointed with 
WillUm Basset to dellyer the gaol at Ro^ 
in Leicestershire {Nichohf 570), and Robert 
and Thomas de Emebum, in 10 Henry IIL, 
were attorned by William de Ferariis in a 
suit he had against Walter de Widevill. 
(^. Claus, ii. 158.) His property was 
situate in the counties of Leicester, North- 
ampton, and Nottingham. (Ibid. L 253, 
258, ii. 26 ; Abb. Fladt. 00.) 

S88EX, Henry de, whose grandfather, 
Swene, at the time of the general survey 
was lord of Rachley in Essex, and of no 
less than fifty-four other lordships in that 
county, besides others in Suffolk and Hunt- 
ingdonshire, was the inheritor of this pro- 
pe^ tStev the death of Robert his father. 

He was in great favour with Henry II., 
and held the high office of constable. His 
pleas as a justice itinerant in many counties 
are recorded on the rolls of that king from 
1166 to 1168. (Pipe EolU, 31, 78, &c.) 

He was likewise sheriff or former of the 
counties of Bedford and Buckingham. 

His prosperity, however, was not of long 
continuance. In the war which King 
Henry waged with the Welsh in 1 157, his 
army, Mling into an ambush at Coleshull 
in Flintshire, was thrown into confusion, 
and the king himself placed in great danger. 
Henry do Essex, who bore the king^s 
standard, instead of hastening to his assis- 
tance, was seized with a sudden panic, and, 
exclaiming that the king was dead, threw 
away his banner and fled from the field. The 
king with much difficidty rallied the troops, 
and, though his army suffered severely, 
overlooked the dereliction of his officer, 
making allowance probably for the terror 
of the moment, and remembering his 
former sendees. The sub6e(]uent conduct 
and bravery of Henry de Essex in the 
war of Toidouse, in 1159, justified his 
sovereign’s leniency, and tended to wipe 
out the stain from Essex’s character. The 
disgrace would probably have been entirely 
forgotten but for a quarrel which he had 
six years afterwards with Robert de Mont- 
fort, who, publicly charging him with the 
fact, and offering to prove it in mortal com- 
bat, tbe king bad no choice hut to consent 
to the* trial The duel accordingly took 

f lace on April 18, 1163, at an island near 
leading, and terminated in the defeat 
of Essex. The ' Chronicle of Bracelonda ’ 
(60, 136) says that, being believed to be 
dead, the king, on the petition of his re- 
lations. permitted his b^y to be taken to 
the neighbouring abbey for interment, and 
that there he recovered, and took tbe habit 
of the order. This account is stated to have • 
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been nanated Ity Umself to.the abbot of 
St Edmunds^ mi his visit to the abbey of 
Reading about the year 1196 ; so that he 
had then been thirty*three yean in the 
cloister, where, Fuller quiuntly observes, 
^between shame and sanctity he blushed 
out the remainder of his life.^ 

By his defeat the whole of his laige 
possessions were confiscated, and Mvem 
records show that they remained in the 
king’s hands for many yean afterwards. 

&fore his disgrace he gave the church of 
Walde to the nuns of Glerkenwell, and 
his lordship of Little Fraincham to the 
Knights Templars. Dugdale states that he 
had two sons, Henry and Hugh, and that 
his widow, Alice, a sister of Alberic de Vere, 
afterwards married Roger Fitz-Richard, 
lord of Warkworth in Northumberland, 
and of Clavering in Essex. (Baronaae, i. 
463; Brady ^ 302; Lord Lytteltm. ii. 73, 
76, 224; iu. 410.) 

X88EX, Earls of. See G. de Mandevil ; 
G. Fite-I’eter ; H. Bourchier ; T. Crom- 

WFXL. 

StraiACE (Bishop of Ely), of whose 
parentage and early life no memorial re- 
mains, was not improbably one of the 
clerks in Cbancety. Tbe appointment to 
accompany the king into Normandy, for 
tho purpose of conducting such business of 
the Great Seal as miuht do required while 
he was abroad, would bo the natural result 
of his official position ; and the deanery of 
Salisbuiy, which he held in 1195, with the 
addition of the archdeaconry of Richmond, 
which was conferred upon him in the 
following year (Le Neve^ 262, 324), would 
probably be the recompense to which he 
would be entitled from his standing in the 
court. 

Hoveden calls him ‘sigillifer’ and ^vice- 
chancellor ; ’ but in tho charters which he 
authenticated, the first of which is dated 
April 7, 1195, 6 Richard 1. (New FeederUf 
2 . 65), he simply uses the terms Hunc 
I gerentis,’ or ' tunc ngentis vices cancellarii.’ 

I He was raised to the bishopric of Ely on. 
August 9, 1197, but was not consecrated 
till the 8th of March following. There is 
no positive evidence of the actual time 
I when he received the Great Seal as chan- 
cellor, but he probably was appointed to 
office before his consecration as oishop. 

Succeeding Lon^hamp thus both in bis 
ecclesiastical and his civil honours, Eus- 
tace’s name os chancellor appears in a 
charter dated August 22, 1198, * apud 
Rupem Auree Yall.’ (JZymer, i. 67), and 
he was officially present when a fine was 
levied at Westmmster in the following 
year. (Htmt&r^e Preface.') King Richard’s 
death occurred on April 6, 1199, when 
EusUme's duties ceased, King John select- 
ing his successor from among Lis own ad- 
herents. 
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That John, however, appredated hfa 
ahmties and judgment is proved ^ hm 
being sent in iM vdth Hubert de Buxgh 
to^e court of France, to demand from 
King Philip a safe-conduct on his sove- 
xeicm’s appearance there to answer the 
chwge made against him of having mur- 
derea his nephew, Prince Arthur. The 
ambassadors were told that their king 
might come in peace, but that his return 
would depend on the result of the trial, a 
decision which John was not so foolhai^y 
as to risk. 

In the subsequent troubles of that reign 
he was called upon to take a prominent 
and courageous part Appointea in 1207, 
in conjunction with the Bishops of London 
and Worcester, to convey the papal re- 
monstrance, they appeared before the king, 
and demanded of nim the restoration of 
Stephen, the ejected Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The nardened monarch’s angry 
and contemptuous refusal was followed by 
the bishops pronouncing the solemn inter- 
dict, which deprived the kingdom for so 
many yeafs of tne rites of religion. Warned 
by the king’s threats, the bishops retired 
secretly from the kingdom, and ini the fol- 
lowing year, by the pope s directions, ful- 
minated the sentence of excommunication 
against the royal person. They remained 
in voluntary exile till the year 1212, when, 
the king having found it necessary to ob- 
tain absolution from the pontift*, they ven- 
tured to return ; and in the charter of sub- 
mission afterwards executed a pecuniaiy 
compensation was made to them for their 
losses. • 

During the short remainder of his life 
Eustace was reconciled to his sovereign, 
and was one of his sureties to the barons 
for the redress of their grievances. He did 
not live to witness the grant of Magna 
Charta, but died at Heading on February 3, 
1214, and was buried in his own cathe- 
dral. 

He is described os well skilled in both 
sacred and profane learning, and as a pious 
and discreet prelate. To his churen he 
was a considerable benefactor, and built 
the Galilee at the west end of it from its 
foundation. ( Godwin, 254 ; Angl, Sac, i. 
633 ; Madox, i. 29, 77 ; Rapin, ii- 420.) 

BVKRDOH, Silvester de (Bishop op 
Carlisle), as one of the king’s chaplains, 
appears a witness to charters granted in 
7 and 9 John. Ho had about that time 
presentations to the churches of Bulewell, 
r^mesfeld, and Tatham in succession. In 
all these he is called by his Christian name 
alone, and may possibly, therefore, not be 
Ae nerwm who afterwards became bishop. 
¥ 1 in., 1224, however, Silvester 
de Everdon is expressly mentioned as a 
demandant of a virgate of lands, which 
he claimed as belonging to his church of 
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Everdon in Northamptonahlre, and it was 
probably on acquiring this piemnnettt Aat 
ne assumed the name. In the following 
year he was evidently engaged in the king’s 
service in the same way as the derks of 
the Exchequer or Treasury frequently were, 
and is called ^clexicns noster.’ (JRU. Cbms. 
i. 631, ii. 63, 63.) 

It was no doubt in this diaracter that he 
had the custody of the Great Seal when the 
king, on May 6, 1242, confided to the Arch- 
bishop of York the government of the king- 
dom duri)^ his absence in Gascony. Soon 
after the Bishop of Chichester’s death (Sir 
T. Hardy says on November 14, 1244) he 
was appointed either chancellor or keeper, 
and is stated to have been one most cun- 
ning in the custom of the Chancery. In 
August 1246 he received the bishopric of 
Cariisle, and in November was succeeded 
in the Chancery by John Monsel. In 1261 
and 1262 he acted as a justice itinerant in 
the counties of York, Nottingham, Derby, 
Warwick, and Leicester. 

When the bishops and nobles in 1263 
went to the king with the conditions upon 
which they granted the aid he demanded, 
and the foimer were sharply reminded that 
their elevation was effected by the very 
causes of which they complained, Matthew 
Paris relates that to Silvester de Everdon 
he addressed himself thus: ^And thou, 
Silvester of Carlisle, who, so long licking 
the Chancery, wast the little clerk of my 
clerks, it is weU known to all how I ad- 
vanced thee to be a bishop, before many 
reverend persons and able divines.’ 

He was killed by a fall from bis horse 
on May 1*3, 1264. 

Ey^DOH, John he, was an officer of 
the Exchequer, and, like his fellows, was 
of the clerical profession. He was ap- 
pointed in 30 Edward I. to superintend the 
levying of the fifteenth in the counties of 
Oxford and Berks. In 1 Edward 11. he was 
constituted a baron of the Exchequer on 
November 28, 1307. While he held a seat 
on that bench he frequently acted as an 
assessor of the taxes charged on Ihe city 
of London, and as a justice of oyer and 
terminer in various counties for the trial 
of offences connected with the revenue and 
its collection. He continued in his place till 
1322 or 1323. In 4 Edward II. he wm 
dean of the free chapel of Si Peter in 
Wolverhampton, and was certified as lord 
of that township in the ninth year. He 
held the chancellorship of Exeter from May 
1308 till August 1309, and was afterwards 
a prebendaiy of Sarum, which he exchanged 
for the deanery of Si Paul’s, London, to 
which he was admitted on September 16, 
1323. He died on January 16, 1336, and 
was buried in the church of Si Faith, under 
Si Paul’s. (ZsNbw,89,188.) 

SYSBDOH, WiLLUX d:i^ probably the 
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Ivroiher or nephew of the above John de 
Eveidon, in 5 Edward 11., October 11, 
1311, was appmnted tareasurer’s remem- 
brancer in the Exchequer, and had a fee of 
forty marks per annum for himself and his 
clerks ; and m 10 Edward IL he had an 
additional grwt of 20/. a year, de donOf for 
his go(^ service, until the kin^ should pro- 
vide him with an ecdedasucal benefice 
suitable to his deme. From that time 
there is no enW relative to him till July 
18, 1324, 17 Inward IL, when he was 
raised to the bench as a baron, in which 
office he continued till the end of the reign, 
and was retained in it on the accession of 
Edward III. The date of his death is 
not recorded, but he was employed in 11 
Edward III. to assist in levying money 
from the clergy of York for carrying on the 
French war, and is named as receiving a 
pension, or bribe, from the Knights llos- 

? itallers so late as 1388. (Madox, ii. 267 ; 

/ew Foidera, ii. 1005 : IlospUaUera in Eng- 
land, 203.) 

EVESHAM, Thomas I)E, held some place 
in one of the departments of the court as 
early as 1313, 6 Edward IL, when he 
accompanied the king abroad. In 1319 he 
was appointed one of the attorneys for 
Iligand de Asserio, the pope’s nuncio (N. 
Foedera, ii. 212, 309), and appeared as 
proxy for the abbot of Evesham in the 
parliaments of 10 and 18 Edward IL (ParU 
JFriis, ii, p. ii. 828.) 

lie is first mentioned as a clerk in the 
Chancery in July 1328, 2 Edward III., and 
on the appointment of Sir Hobert Bour- 
chier as chancellor the Great Seal was 
placed in his hands under the seals of two 
of the other clerlts, and so remained from 
December 10, 1340, to the 1st of Janiiaiy 
following. On the 10th of that month he 
was raised to the office of master of the 
Bolls, but it would seem that this was a 
mere temporary appointment, for he was 
superseded by John de Thoresby on Fe- 
bruary 21, after only six weeks’ enjoyment 
of the place. He immediate^ resumed his 
duties as a clerk in the Chancery (N, 
Phdeta, ii, 745, 1172), which he con- 
tinued to perform during the remainder of 
‘ his life. lie died in 1343, possessed of land 
at Weston Underegge in Gloucestershire. 
His London residence was in ^ Fay tour 
Lane.’ (CaL Itnpiia, p. m. ii. 108.) 

EVE8K, Henry le, h.ad property in 
Cambridgeshire, which was aU seized into 
the king's hands during the troubles of 
King J<mn. On the accession of his suc- 
cessor they were restored to him, and in 
9 Henry III. he was one of the justices 
itinerant in that county and Huntingdon- 
shire. (JRjnt, Claus, i. 324, ii. 70, 140.) 

SWSKS, Matthew, was reader in the 
Middle Temple in autumn 1691. and took 
the degree of seijeant in Hilary 1594, 
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I when he was raised to the bench of the 
I Exchequer, and his judgments in that and 
the following years era reported bjy Savile 
and Coke. x£a death or resignation soon 
after occurred, as his jraecessor, John Savile, 
was appointea in July 1698. (Dugdale'e 
Orig. 218.) 

EXETEE, Duke of. See T. Beaufort. 

ETHEVELB, Henbt DE, was appointed, 
in 21 Edward L, 1293, one of two justices 
to take assizes, &c., in Cornwall and nine 
other counties, and was summoned among 
the judges to parliament till the twentv- 
fifth. One of his name was returned knight 
of the shire for Middlesex in 20 and 28 
IMward I. (Pari, Writs, i. 29, 52, 72-80.) 

ETEE, Giles, was of an ancient and 
distinguished Wiltshire family, which sup- 
plied no less than three, and perhaps four, 
members to the judicial bench. Their 
common ancestor was Humphrey le Hejr, 
who accompanied Richard uoeur de Lion 
to the Holy Land. One of his lineal de- 
scendants, Giles Eyre, settled at Brick- 
worth in Whiteparish, and had several 
children, one of the younger of whom emi- 
grated with Ludlow to Ireland, and was 
the ancestor of Lord Eyre, of Eyre Court 
in the county of Galway, a title which died 
with the grantee in 1792. The eldest son, 
named also Giles, succeeded to Brickworth, 
and represented Downton in the parliament 
of 1000 and 1601. By his marriage with 
Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Norton, of 
Kotherfield, Hants, Bart., he became the 
father of Sir Giles Eyre, the judge, who 
was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
in October 1654, and caUed to the bar in 
November 1001. 

Of his early life we have no further ac- 
count except that he lost his first wife, 
Dorothy, daughter of John Ryves, of Ran- 
ston in Dorsetshire, in 1077. To her monu- 
ment in Whiteparish Church he attached 
an inscription in anticipation of his own 
death, leaving the date in blank, with eight 
lines expressing the warmest affection for 
her, and implying the impossibility of ^ his 
ever being united to another. Notwith- 
standing this mouogamistic resolution, we 
find that he afterwards married a second 
wife, who occupied the some grave with 
her predecessor. 

In 1075 the corporation of Salisbury 
presented him with a tankard of 10/. value 
for his services in procuring their charter, 
being then their deputy recorder. He was 
afterwards elected recorder, but lost his 
place on the subsequent seizure of the 
charters. On the renewal of them in 1688 
he was restored, and was elected represen- 
tative of that city to the Convention Par- 
liament. He took part in the conference 
with the Lords as to the vote of abdication, 
and in all the debates showed himself a 
hearty supporter of the new government 
b2 
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He was immediately made a fle^ei^, and 
on the eettlenient of the Court of King a 
Bench was constituted one of the judges of 
it on May 4, 1089, receiving soon after the 
honour of knighthood. After filling this 
seat with great credit for six years, he died 
on June 2, 1696, and was buned in White- 
parish Church. 

The Christian name of his second wife 
was Christabella ; that of her family has 
not been discovered. She survived the 

a and took for her second husband 
Jlasford, a Scotch Papist, from whom 
she withdrew in 1090, leaving him a pri- 
soner for debt in the Fleet, wnere he aied 
in November 1703. The judge left issue 
by both his wives. Some of the male re- 
presentatives of his family have had seats 
in parliament, and one of his female de- 
scendants married Thomas Bolton, the 
nephew of Admiral Lord Nelson, who suc- 
ceeded to that earldom in 1835. (Pari. 
Hist. V . 107, &c. ; LtfUreU^ i. 629, iv. 649, J 
XTBE, Samuel, was the second cousin 
of the above Sir Giles Eyre, both having 
the same ^great-grandfather. He was the 
son of Robert Eyre, of Salisbury and Chil- 
hampton, and Anne, daughter of Samuel 
Aldersey, of Aldersey in Cheshire, and was 
bom in 1633. As his father had done 
before him, he took the degree of barrister 
at Lincoln’s Inn in J une 1661. He pursued 
his profession with considerable success, to 
which the patronage of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to whom ho was reputed to bo the 
confidential advisor, in some measure pro- 
bably contributed, though tho same cause 
in all likelihood prevented his promotion 
in Charles's and in James's reigns. After 
tho revolution he was created a serjeant on 
April 21, 1692; and from that rank was 
advanced, on February 22, 1694, to take 
his place, by the side of his cousin Sir Giles, 
as a judge of the King's Bench. 

Shortly after his impointment, Charles 
KnoUys, claiming to be Earl of Banbury, 
who had been indicted for the murder of 
Cantain Lawson, his brother-in-law, and 
hoa pleaded his peerage, brought the qiies- 
tion mto the Court of King's Bench, wliere 
judgment was given in the defendant’s 
favour in Trinity Term 1694. On the dis- 
cusrion of the claim of peerage nearly four 
years afterwards. Chief .1 ustice Holt and Sir 
Samuel Eyre were called before the House 
of Lords rad required to give their reasons 
for that judgment. They resolutely and 
properly declinod to do so, unless it came 
before the house on a writ of error, and 
their lordships, after threatening the two 
judges with the Tower for their refusal to 
answer, found it expedient to let the matter 
drop. Seven months after this incident 
Sir Samuel was seized with the colic, just 
upon finishing the circuit at Lancaster, 
where he died on September 12, 1098, i 


His bq^ was removed to the family vault 
in St Thomas’s Church, Salisbury, a costly 
monument to his memory being erected at 
Lancaster. 

His wif(^ Martha, daughter of Francis, 
fifth son of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote 
in Warwickshire, brought him a larj^ 
family, the eldest of whom was Chief 
Justice Sir Robert Eyre. (LuUrdlf ii. 427, 
iii. 273, iv. 343, 428, 436 ; 1 Lord Baymond^ 
1 0; St ate Truds, xii. 1179.) 

STBS, Robert, the son and heir of tho 
above Sir Samuel Eyre, was bom in 1666, 
and, having entered upon his legal studies 
at Lincoln's Inn in Apnl 1683, was admitted 
to the bar in February 1689. 

Before his father's death in 1698 he had 
succeeded his cousin Sir Giles in the re- 
cordership of Salisbury, and he represented 
that city in the last three parliaments of 
William III. and the first four of Queen 
Anne, from 1698 to 1710. He was sworn 
queen’s counsel in May 1707, and in Octo- 
ber of the following year he was made 
solidtor-genoral. In March 1710 ho was 
one of the active managers of the unwise 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, and was 
afterwards engaged in the trials of the 
parties connected with the Sacheverell 
riots. (Lutirell, vi. 166, 202, 263; l^ate 
Trials, xv. 390, 622, &c.) 

The whig ministry by which ho was 
appointed fell a sacrifice to this prosecution, 
buv fortunately for him, before their dis- 
missal, the death of Mr. Justice Gould 
occasioned a vacancy in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, which he was appointed to supply. 
He was sworn in on March 13 and knighted, 
and sat in that court during the remainder 
of Queen Anne's reign. On the arrival of 
George I. he was appointed chancellor to 
the Prince of Wales. As in duty bound, 
on the great question agitated before the 
judges in 1718 as to the king's prerogative 
in regard to tho education and marriage of 
' the royal family, Sir Robert gave an opinion 
differing from the majority of his brethren, 
in favour of the prince his client. So sa- 
tisfactory was his performance of his judi- 
cial functions, and so high his legal reputa- 
tion, that, notwithstanding this opposition 
to the royal claim, the kmg on November 
16, 1723, promoted him to the head of the 
Court of Exchequer as lord chief baron;, 
and eighteen months after, on May 27,. 
1726, raised him to the still higher dignity 
of lora chief justice of the Common Pleas.. 
(I^d Haymond, 1309, 1331 ; State Trials, 
XV. 1217.) He maintained the reputation 
he had earned for the ten years that he- 
continued to preside in that court, his 
whole career on the three benches extend- 
ing over one-and-twenty years. 

Sir Robert, however, did not escape 
calumny. Some infamous and profligate 
persons brought a charge against him for 
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vlsitizig Bambridge, the brutal and corrupt 
keeper of the Fleet, when in prison, and of 
otheiwise aiding and abetting him in his 
atrocities. On a strict investigation, how- 
ever, the committee came to a resolution 
that it was a wicked conspiiacy to viUfy 
wd asperse the chief justice, and that the 
informations n gainst him were ^ false, mali- 
cious, scandalous, and utterly groundless.’ 
(JParl Hist, viii. 707, &c.; State Trials, 
xvii.619.) 

That Sir Bobcrt Wes'* somewhat haughty 
in his demeanour may be inferred &om the 
Duke of Wharton’s satire, lie vows con- 
stancy to his misti'ess until the time 

Wlien Tracy’s generous soul shall swell with 
pride, 

And £yrc his haughliness shaU lay aside. 

As a set-off against this, there is evidence 
of the general estimation of his character 
in the intimacy which existed between him 
and Godolphin, Marlborough, and Walpole ; 
and of his kind and generous disposition a 
testimony is afforded by a legacy of 400^. 
bequeathed to his daughter by an old 
domestic, in grateful acknowledgment that 
he owed all his good fortune in life to his 
deceased master. The chief justice died 
on December 28, 1735, and was buried in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury. By his 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Tludgo, Esq., of Warley I’laco, Essex, he 
left a largo family. (Sir It, O, lloare's 
South WilUhire; Prm^eld; Salisbury.) 

ETBE, .J ames, -was a descendant of the 
old Wiltshire family to which the tliree 
judges already; noticed belonged, but it is 
uncertain of what branch of it. His great- 
grandfather was of the medical profession, 
and died mayor of Salisbury in 1085. Ills 
brother. Dr. Thomas Eyre, was a canon in 
the cathedral of that city. The judge was 
born in 1733, and his father is described in . 
the Lincoln’s Inn books as Mr. Chancellor | 
Eyre. Having received his classical educa- j 
tion first at Winchester and then at ( Jxford, | 
he commenced his legal studies at Lincoln’s i 
Inn in November 1753, but two yeans | 
after removed to Gray’s Inn, by whicli | 
society he was called to the bar in ’ 
1755. He purchased the place of one of ; 
the four city pleadei*s of London, and was 
for some time little known beyond the j 
Lord Mayor’s and Sherifis’ Courts. In | 
thorn, however, his attendance was so | 
regular, his manners so good, and his 
appearance so grave, that in February 
1/61 he was appointed deputy recorder, 
and in April 1<(53 recorder of the cor- 
poration, Deing then scarcely thirty years 
of age. 

In the December of that year he was 
engaged as second counsel for John Wilkes 
in the action against Mr. Wood for entering 
into the plaintiff’s house, and seizing his 
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papers under a general warrant from the 
secretaxy of state. Though he acted in 
this case with great energy wd spirit, as 
thinking that it affected the liberty of the 
subject, yet, when a few years after, in 
1770, the corporation, joining in the ^li- 
rical distractions excited by the erv of 
^Wilkes and Liberty,’ aud the call for a 
new parliament, voted a remonstrance to 
the king, the recorder would not attend on 
its presentation ; but on another address in 
harsher terms being voted, he boldly pro- 
tested against it as a most abominable libel, 
and again refused to accompany the cor- 
poration to the palace. This was the 
occasion when Lord Mayor Bockford is 
supposed to have replied to his majesty in 
the speech that appears at the foot of his 
statue ill Guildhall, hut the language of 
which is said to have been subsequently 
composed by Horne Tooke. The common 
council of course resented their recorder’s 
resistance, and voted that he should no 
more ho advised with or employed in the 
city affairs, ho ‘ being deemed unworthy of 
their future trust and confidence.’ But 
the court of St. James’s looked upon his 
conduct in a different light, and took an 
early opportunity of rewarding his loyalty, 
by raising him to ;the bench of the Ex- 
chequer in October 1772, when he was 
knighted. On resigning the recordership he 
received the thanks of the Court of Alder- 
men for the many eminent services he ren- 
dered the public, and was presented with a 
piece of plate with the city arms engraved 
thereon, as a grateful remembrance from 
the court for his faithful discharge of his 
duties. 

After sitting in the Exchequer as a 
puisne baron for ncarlj^ fifteen years, he 
was raised to the head of it on January 20, 
1787; and when Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
was removed in 1793, ho was appointed 
chief commissioner of the Great Seal, an 
office which he held for seven months from 
J une 15 to January 28, in the following 
year. On retiring from the Seal he was 
promoted to the chief justiceship of the 
(.’ominon Pleas, and at the ena of the 
next year he was entrusted with the arduous 
duty of presiding at the memorable trials 
of 1 lardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall for 
constructive high treason. These trials 
liisted eiditeen days, and throughout them 
he acted with the greatest patience and 
impartiality, but in the opinion ’.of many 
with too great forbearance to the irregu- 
larities' of Home Tooke. In bis summmg 
up of the evidence in the different cases he 
carefully described the principles of the 
law, and in the most fair and unexception- 
able manner explained the bearings of the 
evidence upon the charges. The result was 
the acquittal of all the prisoners ; and the 
same verdict was given m 1796 in another 
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trial bef<tte liiiii of Cioflafield and otHan 
for high treason in conspiring to m 
inatrament from which to shoot a poisoned 
arrow at the king. (Staie, Trials, iv., v., ti.) 

With an extensiTe knowledge of law he 
united the greatest judicial q^ties; and 
to the unbiased int^^rity of the judge was 
joined a quickness of apprehension and a 
natural sagacity and candour that secured 
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to him the respect and esteem as well of 
Wb brethren on the bench as of the mem- 
bers of the bail whom he never interrupted 
in their arguments, and towards whom he 
preserved an invariable and unaffected 
courtesy. He presided over the Oommon 
Fleas sue years and a half, and died on July 
6, 1709, at his residence, Huscombe in 
l&rkahire. 
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7A1BFAX, Gut, the third son of Hichard 
Fairfax, of an ancient family seated at 
Walton in Yorkshire, by Anastasia, daughter 
and co-heir of John Carthorpe, received 
from his father the manor of Steeton in that 
comity, where he afterwards built a castle, 
which continued the chief residence of his 
posterity till the be^nning of the last 
century, when the family removed to New- 
ton Kyme,^ about six miles distant from the 
castle, which is now the principal farm- 
house on the estate. 

In 1435 he was a commissioner of aivay 
for the West Hiding, and in 1460 he was 
joined with Sir William Plumpton and 
others to enquire concerning the lands of 
Hicha^, Duke of York, attainted in the 

E receding parliament. (Plumpton Com lii., 
cvi.) H may be presumed that he par- 
ticipated in the mercy shown by the dune’s 
son, King Edward, to his friend Sir Wil- 
liam Plumpton, for in Michaelmas 1463 
he was called serieant from Gray’s 4nn 
(r. B. 3 JSdw. IV. fo. 10) ; and in April 
1468 the king appointed him one of his 
own seijeants. In the following year he is 
noticed as being employed by Sir William 
Plumpton, and as receiving ten shillings for 
his fee. a sorry honorarium to be offered to 
a king’s serieant. ^ A few years afterwards, 
in an appeal carried on, as the iud^s sus- 
pected, by the maintenance of Sir William, 
in which they expressed their opinion that 
the men charged were not guilty, Fairfax 
‘ said openly att the barre that he knew so, 
verily they were not guilty; that he would 
labor their deliverance for ^mes, not take- 
ing a penny;’ whereupon Sir William’s 
agent retained two other counsel. ( Co 9 Tesp, 
23, 26.) ^ 

lie was 


the Dench is not pnaerred, but he is first 
mentmed m the chaiacter of a judge of 

Tenn 1477. 

1* Sdw. IV. fb. 4, b.^ On the 
death of Edw^ IV., and’ ^ cS 2* 
usuimtiOT of Ihohaid in., ^had a »- 
newal rf hia patent, and a jfew days before 
Bichaid’a aasnmption <rf the mwa he was 


made chief justice of Lancaster (Grants of 
Edw. V. 6^) ; nor did the termination of the 
tyrant’s career make any change in hia judi- 
cial position. For the first ten years of the 
reign of Henry VII. he kept his seat, and 
died in possession in 1405, leaving behind 
him the character of an able lawyer and a 
conscientious judge. 

By his marriage vrith Margarei^ daughter 
of Sir William Hyther, he had six children, 
one of whom, Sir William, is the next-men- 
tioned judge. The viscounty of Fairfax of 
Elmley in Ireland, granted in 1628 to a 
descendant of William, the elder brother of 
Sir Guy, became extinct in 1772. (Bioff. 
Peeraye^ iii. 240.) 

7AIBFAX, William, the eldest son of 
the above Sir Guy Fairfax, pursued his 
father’s profession, and probably in the same 
school, Gray’s Inn. He was elected re- 
corder of York in 1489 (Drake, 36^, and 
was engaged as counsel for Sir Kobert 
Plumpton in 1490 (Corresp. 101, 210), and 
in November 1604 he was called to the 
dem*ee of the coif. Soon after the accession 
of Ilenry VIII. he was made a judge of the 
Common Pleas, the first fine levied before 
him being in l^ter Term, 1 Heniy VIIL, 
April 1609. He died about the same season 
in 1614. 

By his wife, Elizabeth, one of the three 
daughters of Sir Robert Manners, ancestor 
of Duke of Rutland, he had an only 
son, William, whose grandson Thomas was 
created Baron Fairfax of Cameron in Scot- 
land by Charles I. in 1627. The parlia- 
mentary general who defeated that unfor- 
tunate monai'ch at Naseby in 1646 was the 
third lord. Bryan, the eighth baron, resi- 
dent in America, proved his title in the 
House of Lords, May 6, 1800; but his de- 
scendants have not claimed it. (Biog. Peer* 
aye, iii. 249; Notes and Quenes. let S. ix. 
166.) 

FALEI8X, William be, held a high and 
responsible office in the Treasury of Eng- 
land. The only year in which he is men- 
tioned as acting as a justicier is 1 John, 
1199, when a mie was levied before him- 
(Liberat. 87, 71, 76, 99, 107 ; B[tmteVs Pre- 
face.) 
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He wee the ctiatos of the honor of 
Gloiiceeter for the fixet nine Tears of John’s 
xeigni and he and Maurice de^TuroTille at 
a later period had the custody of the castle 
« Winchester. {Modox^M Baron. 

TO^D.) 

He^ manned Alice, the daughter of Philip 
de I^nguire, and died in 1232, leaving a 
son, Elias. (Excerpt, e Bot. Fin. I m?) 

FALUN, William, was appointed abaron 
of the Exchequer in 14 Heniy VI., 1435-0. 
(Co/. Kot, Fat, 278.) There is a curious 
account of his removal from the court. 
Richard Forde, one of the remembrancers, 
in a petition to the parliament of 33 Henry 
VL, l4o5 {Rot, Pari, y, 342), stated that 
^omas Thoime having superseded Forde 
in the office of remembrancer, would not re- 
store it to him unless he was made third 
baron of the Exchequer, and that Forde 
thereupon arranged with Sir William Fal- 
lon, clerk, then third baron, to resign on 
receiving from Forde a bond to pay him 40 
marks. yearly for life, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for to the same amount, with a re- 
markable condition, however, by Sir William 
Fallan, that such provision should not be 
‘any beneiice havyng cure of soule.’ The 
prayer of this petition, that this bond should 
he made void, was granletl ; so that the 
baron lost both his place and pension. 

FA8T0LF, Nicholas, was of Great Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk, for which town he was 
returned to parliament in 2 and 7 Edward 
II. In 18 Edward II., 1324, he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland, and was still mentioned in that 
character in 1327, 1 Edward HI. The pa- 
tent of his successor in the office being dated 
in 1333, 7 Edward III., it may bo pre- 
sumed that Fastolf enjoyed irtill that time. 
If so, he must have been ou a visit to Eng- 
land when he was added to the commission 
of justices itinerant into Derbyshire in 4 
Edward HI., 1330. (Pari. JFriis, ii. p. ii. 
838 ; JV. Pandora, ii. 700 ; Smyth ' h Law 
coTB of Ireland, 97.) 


Clam. I 16, 82, 868, 4^7, 656, ii. 41, 

A7j) 

To bis judicial duties he added those of 
an ecclesiastic, and held a canonxy in the 
cathedral of St Paul’s; and in 1221, 5 
Henzy 111., he was elected Bishop of 
Iiondon. His high character may be 
estimated by the following distich, which 
was written on his being elevated in 
opposition to several other cmimant8:<-*- 

Omnea hie digni, tu dignlor omnibus ; omnes 
Hie plcne sapiuiit, j^enius ipse snpis. 

He still continued actively to perform bis 
duties at court, and was a frequent witness 
to charters and other royal documents 
until a fortnight before his decease. This 
occurred on October 31, 1228. He was 
buried in bis cathedral, to which he had 
been a considerable benefactor. {Godwin, 
179.) 

FAUNT, William, of whom neither in 
the Year Books nor in any other records is 
the name to be found, is inserted by Dug- 
dale as a justice of the King’s Bench on 
April 4, 1338^ 12 Edward III., and H. 
Philipps mentions two persons as his de- 
scendants in 1084, one residing at Foston 
in liincolnshire, and the other at Kings- 
thoipe in the county of Northampton. 
{Grandeur of the Law [1684], 220, 252.) 

FENCOTES, Thomas be, of a Yorkshire 
family, was an adherent of Thomas, Earl 
of Lauciwter, in the reign of Edward II., 
and obtained bis releaso from prison by a 
payment of 20/. {Pari, Writs, ii. p. ii. 
208.) W^hen John do Britannia, Earl of 
Bichmond, was taken by the Scots in 10 
Edward II., Thomas de Fencotes was ap- 
pointed one of his attorneys in Englana; 
and on the death of the earl in 8 Edward 
HI. he still represented him, and acted as 
custos of the estate till the death of the 
eaid’s successor, John, Duke of Brittany, in 
the fifteenth year. (AT, Foedera, ii. 88, 624, 
1150.) From the Year Books it appears 
that he acted as an advocate in YorKshiro 


FAUCONBBIBGE, Eustace de (Bishop 
OF London), was bom in Yorkshire, but 
bis relationship to the noble family of that 
name is not distinctly traced. Ho appears 
in 1 John, 1199, among the justiciers be- 
fore whom fines were levied at Westminster. 
In this capacity he regularly acted during 
the whole of that and for the first three 
years of the succeeding reign. ( Oriy, Jurid, 
42; Ahh. Placit. 39, 116.) In 2 Henry III. 
he was appointed treasurer of England, a 
station which he held for the remainder of 
Lis life, during the wliole of which he was 
in the constant confidence of the sovereigns 
whom he served. Each of them employed , 
him in embi^ies to the court of France, | 
King John in 1204, and King Henry in < 
1223 and 1226, and from each of them he | 
reemved various marks of favour. {Rot, 


as early as 2 Edward HI., and as a justice 
of assize in the seventeenth year. Ho was 
^pointed a judge of the Common Pleas on 
J^unry 14, 1348, and seems to have re- 
signed about 1354. {Oriy. Jurid, 46.) He 
received the order of knighthood when or 
soon after he was raised to the bench. In 
24 Edward III. he gave certain tenements 
to the priory of the order of Mary of Mount 
Carmel to enlarge their house in Fleet 
Street ; and in 31 Edward III. he and his 
wife Beatrice endowed the convent of 
h^leston with the advowson of the church 
of Bentham in Yorkshire. {Cal. Inguis. p. 
m. ii. 168, 203.) 

John de Fencotes, a serieant-at-law in 
40 Edward III., was probably his son. 

FSNHEE, Edwabd, was the son of John 
Fenner, of Crawley in Surrey, by Ellen, 
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the daughter of Sir William' Goring, of 
Barton. IJallaway (i. 16) tmcee the fluaily 
for five generations high^ the earnest of 
'whicli lie calls John atte Penne. He took 
his legal degrees in the Middle Temple, 
where he became reader in autumn 1576# 
In Michaelmas 1677 he was made a ser- 
jeant-at-law, and on May 26, 1690, he was 
constituted one of the judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench, in which he sat for one- 
and-twenty years, under Elizabeth and her 
successor. (Ony* Jwid, 218.) In the 
January before his ajmointment he, being 
a justice of the peace for Surrey, sat on the 
bench at the assizes when John Ud^l was 
brought up to receive sentence, and in kind ; 
and considerate language'assisted the judjpres j 
in urging the prisoner to submit himself to | 
her majesty. {State Trials^ i. 1297.) In : 
1696 an account was published of * The ar- . 
raignment, judgement, and execution of 
three wytehes of Huntingdonshire, being 
recommended for matter of truthe by Mr. . 
Judge Fenner ; ’ and the Register of the 
Stationers’ Company adds to the entiy that 
the judge’s note ^ is layd up in the war- . 
den’s cupbord.’ {Notes ana Quei'ieSj .‘h*d 
S. i. 402.y i 

He died on January 2.% 1011-1 2, and was j 
buried at Hayes in Middlesex. By a ■ 
curious error, his name on Lis monument 
appears as ^ Jeniier ’ instead of ^Fenner.’ 

FEBMBATTD, or 7ERNYBATJD, Nicno- 
XAS, was constable of Bristol from 22 to 
Edward I. (Ahh, Hot Oritj, i. 82.) In 
28 Edward I. he was appointed to peram- 
bulate the forests of Gloucestershire and 
the neighbouring counties {Part TFrtts, i. 
098), and two years afterwards the custody 
of the bishopric of Bath and Wells was 
entrusted to him during its vacancy. {Altd, 
Hot Oriff, i. .l21.) 

He is mentioned with William Tngo as 
a justice taking assizes in 1«306, and was 
also appointed a justice of trailbaston for 
Essex and ten other counties. {N, Fadem, 
i. 970.) He possessed considerable pro- 
perty at Wingrave and Rollcsham in Buck- 
inghamshire. {Abb, IHacit 222, 276.) 

EEBRIBY, Thomas de, was a clerk of 
Thomas Flantagenet, Earl of Buckingham 
(afterwards Duke of Gloucester), in 6 
Richard II, {Kal Exch. ii. 12.) It was 
not unnatural, therefore, that Ileniy IV., 
on ascending the throne, should advance 
him to be a baron of the Exchequer on 
October 14, 1890. But of the term of his 
continuance in the court there is no account. 

EEBTE, Ralph be la, so called from a 
town in Normandy, was a resident in Cum- 
berland. In 17 John he was constable of 
Carlisle (J?o<. Pa<. 163); and in 3 Henry 
HI., and several years afterwards, he 
was appointed a justice itinerant in that 

IX. 77, 147| 161.) 
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EIEinrBB. Nathaniel, was the second 
son of William, Lord Say and Sele, by 
Elizabeth, daxmhter of Jolm Temple Esq., 
of Stowe in Buckinghamshire. He was 
born about 1608 at Broughton in Oxford- 
shire, and was educated at Winchester and 
at Oxford, where he was admitted in 1624 
fellow of New College, as founder’s kin, 
(Woo^s Athm. iii. 877.) He remained 
there about five years, ana then spent some 
time abroad, Hn Geneva and amongst the 
cantons of Switzerland, where,’ says Cla- 
rendon, ^ he improved his disinclination to 
the Church, with which milk he had been 
nursed.’ From his travels he returned 
through Scotland in 1639, at the time of 
the tumults there, which he assisted in 
fomenting. {Clarendon, i. 325, 610.) 

In 1640 he was elected a member of the 
Long Parliament for Banbury, and soon 
became a leader of the party called ^ root 
and branch.’ lie stron^y supported the 
bill against the bishops, and so little had 
the consequences been considered that, in 
a conversation with Clarendon, in answer 
to the question what government they 
meant to introduce instead, he said ^ there 
would he time enough to think of that.’ 
lie was appointed of tho committee to at- 
tend the king on his journey to Scotland in 
1641. (^IhidAlO,4U-, Life,\.Q0.) When 
tho parliament took up arms in the follow- 
ing year, Fiennes not only undertook to 
find one horse and bring 1(X)/. in money 
as his subsciiption towards the cause 
{Notes and Queiies, Ist S. xii. 338), but 
accepted a coniinisnion of colonel of their 
forces, llis first exploit, the defeated at- 
tempt to 8Ui*pri80 Worcester {Clarendmi, 
iii. 234, 025), did not speak much to the 
credit either of his courage or military 
skill, and his conduct at Bristol in 1643 
confirmed the had impression he had made. 
Professing great zeal for the pailiai^nt, he 
had removed the former governor on sus- 
picion of clisafTection^ and had condemned 
and executed two prmcipal citizens on the 
charge of plotting to give up the place to 
tlie king ; and yet, after laying in stores of 
ammunition and provisions sufficient to 
sustain a siege of three months, no sooner 
had Prince Rupert invested the city than 
he surrendcrca it to the royalists, to the 
great advant^e of their cause in the west, 
and the infinite discouragement of the par- 
liamentarians. 

On tho colonel’s return to parliament 
^ every one looked strangely on him with a 
discontented aspect,’ so pmpahly showing 
their suspicion of either treachery or 
cowardice that he felt it necessary to make 
his apology openly in the house, conclud- 
ing with a desire that his conduct n^ht 
he examined by a council of war. This 
relation, being published by himself, was 
answered and exposed by Mr. Walker and 
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Hr. Pipne, in & book called ^Home's 
Mastexpiece/ for the publication of which 
the raters were summoned before the 
council to make good their accusation. 
The consequence was that Colonel Fiennes 
was called upon to defend himself, and 
after a solenm trial, conducted most ably by 
Mr. Prynne, which lasted no less than nine 
days, he was conyicted by the council of 
war, and condemned to lose his head. The 
sentence, however^ was not put in execu- 1 
tion; by his fhmilv interest and conueo- ' 
tions, and perhaps by the consideration of 
his great civil ability and the eminent ser- 
yices and zeal he had previously shown in 
the cause, the general was induced to grant 
him a pardon. His militaiy career, for 
which he was totally iiufitted, thus ended 
in infiuny, and he quitted the kingdom to 
cover his disgrace. {Ibid, iv. 1-11, 343, 
Oil; State Tntde^ iv. 185-208.) 

Ketuming after some years’ retirement, 
he resumed his attendance in parliament 
and almost his former ascendency. Ho 
was one of the committee formed for the 
safety of the kingdom in January IGdSj 
and on December 1 he made a speech in 
favour of receiving the king’s answers from 
the Isle of Wight as satisfactory. In con- 
8e(]|uence he was one of the first victims of 
Pride’s Purge, and, after being imprisoned 
for a short time, was secluded from the 
house. {IVkitehchej 28(5.) 

In the parliament which Cromwell called 
after heVas declared protector in September 

1664, and which was dissolved in J anuary 

1665, he was elected one of the members 
for Oxfordshire. In the following May 
Fiennes was a commissioner of the pro- 
tector’s privy seal, and on June 16 he was 
appointed lord commissioner of the Great 
Seal, on the secession of Whitelockc and 
WiddMgton, when they refused to carry 
into ^ect tho ordinance concerning the 
Chancery. 

Fiennes is said to have been the author 
of the declaration issued by Cromwell in. 
the following Getober, vindicating the 
severity with which he had treated all the 
royalists, making them suffer in money or 
in person for the plots against him, whether 
they were implicated in them or not. 
{Harrids Lives, iii. 433-436.) In January ; 
1666 he was united with Whitclocke and 
others in the negotiation of the treaty with 
the Swedish ambassador. In the next 
parliament he was returned for the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and confirmed as com- 
missioner of the Great Seal. ( JVhitelucke, 
032-649, 653.) In the endeavour to re- 
move the scruples which Cromwell pro- j 
fessed to assuming the title of king he j 
was one of the piincipal speakers. This j 
attempt being set aside, he bore the Seal j 
at the solemn ceremony of the re-inaugu> ' 
ration in June 1657« (Par/. Mist, iii. 
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1408, 1515.) Under the new constitution 
he was appointed one of Cromwell’s lords, 
and on tne protector’s death in 1658 as- 
sisted in proclaiming Richard as his suc- 
cessor, ana was reinstated in the custody of 
the Great Seal, with his former colleague 
and Bulstrode Whitelockc. {Whiteheke, 
666, 675-6.) In the list of the members 
of the parliament called by Richard in 
January 1659 the name of Nathaniel 
Fiennes appears as member for Banbury 
(Pnr/. Hist, iii. 1533), which, as he was a 
member of the * other houco,’ either must 
be a mistake, or some other person of the 
same name must be intended. , He is not 
only mentioned as lord keeper in Richard’s 
speech on tho iinst day, as ^out to address 
tlie parliament on certain matters un- 
touched by him (Ibid. 1540), but is named 
in April ns going up to the bar of tbo 
‘ other house ’ to receive a declaration from 
tbo Commons. ( Whitelockc, (577.) Soon 
after the dissolution of the parliament on 
April 22 Richard’s authority ceased, and 
with it Fiennes’ ofiice, tho Long Parliii- 
ment, which met again on May 7, appoint- 
ing other commissioners. (Ibid. 678.) 

On the king’s return Fiennes retired to 
his country seat at Newton Tony in Wilt- 
shire, where he died on December 16, 16(59, 
and was buried in tbo church there, witli a 
monument to his memory. However that 
memory might bo cherished by his friends 
and family,~ihe only claim to admiration 
by the public would bo his undoubted 
talent aud eloquence, of which bis pub- 
lished speeches afford ample evidence ; but 
in regard to his conduct either as a soldier 
or civilian, tainted in the former as it mu.st 
ever remain with tho suspicion .of trea- 
chery and tho imputation of cowardice, 
and exhibiting in the latter so many 
proofs of changoableness and timoservinjL^ 
fie cannot but be held in tho lowest esti- 
mation. 

Ho married twice. Ilis first wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of 8ir John Eliot, of 
Fort Eliot in Coniwall, by whom he had 
a son ; and liis .second was k ranees, daughter 
of Ilichard Whitehead, lilsq., of Siderloy, 
Hants, by whom ho had three daughters. 
His son William, by tho death of his first 
cousin without male issue, became third 
Viscount Save and Solo, and the title 
remained in the family till 1781, when tho 
visoouDty became extinct, but the ancient 
barony survived in Thomas Twistleton, 
descended from the daughter of the eldest 
son of the first viscount 

ElECH, John (Lobd Finch of Ford- 
wich). This family originally bore th.o 
name of Herbert, and is said to have de- 
scended from Henry Fitz -Herbert, cham- 
berlain to Henry I., and to have adopted 
the name of Finch in the reign of Edward 
I.i being that of a manor in Kent, which 
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came into their pocBeaaion hy a manie^ 
with the daughter and heir of its loxd. 
After a long train of ducceasion. Sir 
Thomaa Unch^ in the reign of Queen 
Maxy, married one of the coheirs of Sir 
Thomas Moyle, of Eastwell in Kent» and 
on his death by shipwreck^ in 6 Elizabeth^ 
he left three sons. Through two of them 
his connection with the law is worthy of 
remark, for he had one son, two grandsons, 
one great-grandson, and one great-great- 
gran£on, ^ eminent in Westminster Hall, 
besides two female descendants connected 
by mairi^ with lawyers equally illus- 
trious. Sir Thomas’s second son, Sir 
Henry Fmch^ was on eminent advocate, 
and one of King James’s serjeants, and by 
his wife Ursula, daughter and heir of John 
Thwaites, was the father of this John Finch, 
who was born on September 17, 1684, and 
was admitted of the society of Gray’s liin in 
February 1000. Nearly twelve years elapsed 
before he was called to the bar, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1611 ; but in six years more, assisted 
by the patronage of Lora Bacon, he became 
a nencheyr, and was chosen autumn reader in 
1618. In the meantime he had been elected 
member for Canterbury in 1614, and was 
chosen recorder of that city in 1617. The 
corporation rejected him in 16^0, but being 
reinstated by the direction of the coimcil 
(Cal. Si. Papers [1019], 108-148), he held 
that office till 1621. Again representing 
that city in the first three of Charles’s par- 
liaments, he was chosen speaker of the last 
in 1628. Clarendon says (i. 160) that he 
had 4ed a free life in a restrained fortune, 
and having set up upon the stock of a good 
wit and natural parts, without the super- 
structure of much knowledge in the pro- 
fession by which he had to grow, he was 
willing to use those weapons in which ho 
had most sldll.’ The nrst eilect of his 
endeavoms was his knighthood, the next 
his appointment as king’s counsel, and then 
attorney-general to the queen in 1626. 
(Eymer, xviii. 633, 866.) 

in his address to the king on his being 
elected^ speaker he showed some of the wit 
for which Clarendon gave him credit, and 
too much of the customary adulation. On 
the difficult subjects which agitated this 
parliament it was a difficult and delicate 
task to a man of Finch’s disposition to 
avoid doing anything which might deprive 
him of the confidence of the Commons, or 
hazard the destruction of his hopes from the 
king. Through the first session ne managed 
in his speeches to the throne to steer with 
tolerable safety ; and though, towards the 
riakhy interrupting, 
jnth tears m his eyes,’ a speaker who was 
about, as he supposed, to fall upon the 
Duke of Buckmgham, and requesting to 
withdraw, he redeemed himself by bring- 
ing back a condliatoiy message from the 


king. At the teraunatipai ho^er. of th& 
second session, ho lost.ijill qrefit with the 
house, and meunod their eansure by his- 
conduct After delivering a mesi^age from 
the king, ordering an adjo^^unent, he re- 
fused to read a remonstrance against ton- 
nage and poundage, proposed by Sir John 
Elliott, and left the chair. Upon being 
forced to resume it, he had again recourse 
to tears, saying, * I am the servant of the- 
house, but let not the reward of my service 
be my ruin. . . . I will not say I wiU 
not, out 1 dare not’ Sir Peter Hayman, a 
kinsman and a neighbour, called him * the 
disgrace of his country, and a blot to a 
noble family.’ The door of the house waa 
locked, the usher of the black rod denied 
admittance, and the speaker was compelled 
to keep his seat while the resolutions were 
passed. Eight days after the king angrily 
prorogued i£e parhament (Pari. Hist, iu 
222-492.) 

But soon Sir John was to act a more 
prominent part. Noy, the attomey-generaL 
who had invented or revived the tax called 
ship-money, died in the following August, 
belore the writ for the imposition waa 
issued ; the removal of Sir llobert Heath 
from the chief justiceship of the Common 
Pleas, without any alleged cause, took 
place [in September ; and on the 14th 
of October (1634) Finch, to the surprise 
of all, received the latter appointment. 
(Croke, Car. 376.) The writ for ship- 
money being issued six days after natu- 
mlly induced the public to associate^ the 
removal, the substitution, and the writ as 
in some way connected together. Lord 
Clarendon (i. 127, 130) says that Finch 
^took up ship-money where Noy left it, 
and, being a judge," carried it up to that 
pinnacle from whence he almost oroke his 
own neck, having in his journey thither 
had too much influence on his brethren to 
induce them to concur in a judgment they 
had all cause to repent.’ Though he denied 
having l^own of the writ at the time^ of 
his appointment, he acknowledged having 
collected his brethren’s opinions on the sub- 
ject, and when the case of Hampden came 
under discussion he gave so absolute an 
opinion in its favour, and contended so 
strenuously against the argument of his 
brother judges, Hutton and Croke, that he 
confirmed the general feeling that he was 
elevated to the bench for the purpose of 
carrying through the obnoxious impost, 
and, as Lord Clarendon says, by the judg- 
ment he delivered he made it * much more 
abhorred and formidable’ than before. 
(State Trials, iii. 1216.) 

On his impointment in the place of Heath t 
and Sir John Banks succeeeding Noy as 
attorney-general, the following specimen 
of bar wit was circulated (TFbodTs Aihen. 
iL684);— 
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flood ia goao, 

The BankM appear; 

Heath is shorn dofwn. 

And Finch sings here. 

The prejudice against him was in no de- 
gree diminished by his heartless remark, 
when Mr. P^nne was brought up for sen- 
tence upon his second libel : ^ I haa thought 
Mr. Fl^e had no ears, but methinks he 
hath ears.’ Thus noticed, the hair was 
turned back, and the clipped members ex- 
posed, ^^unon the sight whereof the lords 
were displeased they had been formerly no 
more cut off.’ And the consequence was 
that the unfortunate gentleman was con- 
demned to lose the remainder, which was 
done so cruelly and closely that a piece of 
his cheek was cut off with it. {State Trials, 
iii. 717, 749.) 

Finch’s unpopularity in the kin^om 
tended to advance his favour with the idng, 
and on Lord Coventry’s death he was ap- 
pointed lord keeper on January 23, 1640. 
l^Rynier, xx. 364.) Having been previously 
ennobled with the title oi Baron Finch, of 
Fordwich in Kent, he opened the parliament 
that met in April (eleven years having 
elapsed since it had last assembled) with a 
fulsome speech, in which, alluding to the 
royal condescension in calling them toge- 
ther, he says that the king * is now pleased 
to lay by the shining beams of majesty, as 
Phosbus did to Phaeton, that the distance 
between sovereignty and subjection should 
not barr you of that filial freedom of access 
to his person and counsels.’ Ilis majesty, 
however, felt it necessary to resume his 
beams in less than three weeks, and hastily 
dismissed the assembly on May 6. In the 
meantime the Commons hod visited the 
lord keeper with a vote declaring that Iris 
conduct as speaker at the close of the last 
parliament was a breach of privilege. (Pm*/. 
Hist, iii. 528, 552, 571), and the offence 
was not forgotten when the king was com- 
pelled to summon a new parliament in the 
following November. Lord Finch, finding 
by the resolution then passed by the Com- 
mons against ship-money and those who 
advised it, that preparations were making 
for poceeding against him personally, ap- 
plied to the house, desiring to be heard in 
his own defence before it came to a vote ; 
and,hb request being granted, he delivered, 
on DecemW21, an artful and ingenious 
speech in his own vindication. But, not- 
withstanding his grace of elocution, the 
Commons were not to he diverted from 
their purpose, a vote being immediately 
passed for his accusation before the Lords, 
and a demand for his committals On the 
following morning the message was deli- 
vered ; but his lordship had t^en advan- 
ta^ of the interval to escape, and, first 
aen^g the Great Seal to the king, to sail 
for Holland. The articles against him 
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chai^ him with endeavouring to subvert 
the fundamental laws of England, and to 
introduce an arhitraiy tyrannical govern- 
ment against law; and comprehenoed, be- 
sides oUiers, his refusal to put the question 
as speaker, his soliciting the judgra’ opi- 
nions on ship-money vmeu chief justice, 
and his framing and advising the king’s 
declaration after the dissolution of the lost 
parliament. (Ibid, 620-fi08.) 

From a passage in Lord Clarendon’s work 
(i. 625), originally suppressed, it aj^eara 
^at many of the ascendant party were not 
desirous of urging the charges against Lord 
Finch to extremity ; and their refraining 
from pressing for any further proceedings 
on the impeachment seems to warrant the 
assertion. Ilis lordship remained quietly 
at the Hague, and the governing powers 
were content with receiving from nim a 
composition of 7000/. (State Trials, iv. 18.) 
It does not appear when he returned to 
Enghuid. but he received two affectionate 
letters troni Queen Henrietta Maria in 
1640, and Elizabeth, Queen uf Bohemia, 
in 1655, showing their continued interest 
in him. (Arc/ucologia, xxi. 474.) On 
Charles II.’s return to his throne, Finch 
was named in the commission for the trial 
of the regicides in October 1(560, and when 
Thomas Harrison in his defence asserted 
that the authority under which he acted 
was not usurped, hut that it ^ was done 
rather in the fear of the Lord,’ Lord Finch 
interrupted him. and said, ^Though my 
lords here have been pleased to give you a 
great latitude, this must not be suffered, 
that you should run into these damnable 
excursions, to make God the author of this 
damnable treason comiiiittod.’ In two or 
three of the other trials he also made some 
remarks. (Slate Trials, v. 980-10(57.) Ho 
was then in las seventy-seventh year, 
which he did not live to complete, dying 
on November 20, 1660. Ho was buried in 
the ancient church of St. I^lartin, near Can- 
terbury, iu which parish hia paternal seat, 
called Tiie Moat, was situate ; and a splendid 
monument to his memory was erected there 
by his widow. 

However highly Lord Finch’s talents 
and eloquence may have been spoken of, 
few have ventured to bear testimony to his 
independence as a judge or hia wimom as 
a statesman ; and the general character that 
has with apparent truth been assigned to 
him is that of an unprincipled lawyer and 
a timeserving minister. 

He was twice married, first to Eleonore, 
daughter of Sir George Wyat, of Boxley in 
Kent; and secondly to Mabell^ daughter 
of Charles Fotherby, dean of Canterbury. 
As he left only a daughter (married to Sir 
George Radcliffe, of the privy council of 
Ireland), the title became extinct {Hasted, 
xi. J62.) 
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FIirOHy Heneaqe (Lord Futch: of Da- [ 
VE5TRT, £aBL OF NOTTINGHAM). What- I 
ever discredit the family of Finch sustained j 
from the equivocal character of the above 
John, Lord Finch of Fordwich, was amply | 
redeemed in the person of his relative, the j 
Earl of Nottingham, bv the admiration and ! 
respect he commandea among his contem- | 
poraries, and the reverence with which his ; 
name is ever mentioned in the present day. 
lie was great-grandson of Sir Thomas 
Finch, the ancestor of Lord Finch, and son | 
of Sir Ileneage Finch, recorder of London, | 
by his first wife, Frances, daughter of Sir 
lidmund Bell, of Beaufrd Hall, Norfolk (a 
descendant of the lord chief baron in the 
reign of Elizabeth). He was bom on De- 
cember 23, 1021, and, after passing through 
his curriculum at Westminster School, was 
admitted as a gentleman commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1036, four vears 
after his father's death. Anthony Wood 
records no degree that he took, although he 
remained at the university till he became a 
member of the Inner Temple in 1038. He 
was called to the bar in 1045, and must 
have soon obtained good practice in the 
courts, as his name frequently occurs in 
Siderfin’s lleports during the Common- 
wealth as a leader in abstruse cases in the 
upper Bench, That he was no friend to 
the republican party may be inferred from 
his being selected for a prominent office 
immediately on the Bestoration ; and it 
was no doubt from the reputation of his 
loyalty that he was employed before the 
Protector Richard’s parliament in February 
1059 for Mr. Street, who had been returned 
for Worcester, and was petitioned against 
ns having home arms as a cavalier. On 
this occasion we have the first reference to 
the eloquence 'for which he has been so 
famed, the opposing counsel acknowledging 
that he had done the part * not only of an ad- 
vocate, but of an exquisite orator.^ (Burton^ 
iii. 423-434.) From his persuasive powers, 
he acquired the titles of ^the silver-tonsued 
lawyer ’ and ‘ the English Cicero,’ and from 
his ^aceful action that of Uhe English 
Roscius.* Evehm speaks (ii. 226) of his 
pleading ^ most eloquently for the merchants 
trading to the Canaries;* and the gossiping 
Pepys (ii, 123, iv. 167) is in ecstasies when 
attending the court, exclaiming, * So plea- 
sant a thing is it to hear him plead.* Even 
the prejudiced Burnet (ii. 37) is obliged to 
concur, though he quidifies his pra^e by 
the depreciating remark that his eloquence 
was laboured and affected,* and that ‘he 
saw it as much despised before he died.* 

He was returned to the Convention Par- 
liament of April 1600, by two consti- 
tuencies, those of St. Michael*8 in Corn- 
wall, and of the city of Canterbury, and, 
taking his seat for the latter, he was 
activdy employed in all the steps adopted 
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by the house to facilitate the king’s re- 
turn. A week after that event he was 
appointed solicitor^general and rewarded 
vdth a baronetcy, ^e trials of the regi- 
cides were conducted wholly by him. the 
attorney-general taking no part in tnem, 
and the whole proce^ings were carried 
on with exemplary fairness and judgment. 
When the parliament met after the recess, 
he brought in the bill for keeping the fast 
of King Charles’s martyrdom, which, after 
on observance of two centuries, has been 
lately discontinued ; and in a debate with 
reference to the attempted exaction of 150f. 
by the so^eant-at-arms for fees against 
Milton, he is reported to have said ^Milton 
was Latin secretary to Cromwell, and de- 
served hanging ; * a sentiment which shocks 
our modem ears, and which has been ac- 
cordingly stigmatised by over-nice critics, 
without making due allowance for the 
frantic loyalty of the time, and without 
remembering that little was then known 
of the great bard beyond his republican 
writings ; his ‘ Comus,’ ' L’ Allegro,* and 
^11 Penserosb,’ and other minor poems, 
j having had a very limited circulation. 

, A new parliament met in May 1661, in 
; which Sir Hencage represented the uni- 
; versity of Cambridge. Later in the year 
' he became treasurer of his inn of court, 
[ and, being selected as autumn reader, he 
i had the expensive satisfaction of reviving 
I the splendid festivities which had been so 
I long discontinued, and on the last day of 
the feast had the honour of entertaining 
the king. Sir Ileueage resided, at this 
time and till his death, at Kensington, 
in the mansion which afterwards became 
the palace, his son having sold it to King 
William. 

At the trial of Lord Morley for murder. 
Sir Heneage summed up the evidence in an 
eloquent and impressive speech, which is 
fully reported in the ‘State Trials.* (vi. 778.) 
Lord Clarendon then acted high steward, 
and in the following year was himself the 
subj ect of prosecution. During its progress 
Sir Heneage, os far as can be judged from 
the published reports, showed his disap- 
proval of the proceedings, and did what he 
legally could in behalf of the fallen states- 
man. {Pari. HUt. iv. 376, &c.) In 1670 
he succeeded to the office of attorney- 
general, which he held for three years 
and a half; and on the removal of Lord 
Shaftesbury from the chancellorship, the 
Great Seal was on November 9, i67ih 
placed in his hands, where it remained 
till his death, a period of nine years. Two 
months after his advancement he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Finch of Daventry. 
For two years he was distinguished by the 
title of lord keeper only, but at the end of 
that time, on December 19, 1676, he wm 
constituted lord high chancellor, and izi 
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1681 he was further honoured with the 
earldom of Nottingham* While he held 
the Seal he presided as lord steward on 
three occasions — in 1678, on the trials of the 
Earl of Pembroke and of Lord Cornwallis, 
both for murder ; and in 1680, on that of 
Viscount Stafford, impeached for compli- 
city in the Popish Plot In pronouncing 
sentence^ on that unfortunate nobleman he 
shows his belief in the existence of the plot 
^beyond all possibility of doubting,' and 
even carries it back so far as the Fire of 
London, exclaiming, ^Does any man now 
doubt how London came to be burnt?’ 
He, however, according to lloger North, 
discredited the witnesses brought forward 
to support it, and pointed out the incon- 
sistencies of their evidence. (State Trials, 
vi. 1310, vii. 143, 1294; North* s Examen, 
208.) 

Towards the close of the chancellor’s life 
he suffered greatly from the gout, and was 
in other respects so much afflicted that he 
often sat to hear causes when in great pain 
and more lit to keep liis room. Frequently 
unable to perform his duties in the House 
of Lords, his place as speaker was supplied 
by Chief Justice North, with whom he 
preserved a cordial friendship. He died at 
the age of sixtv-one at his house in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on De- 
cember 18, 1682, and was buried in the 
church of Ravenstone in Bucks, where he 
had a seat, his son placing a splendid mo- 
nument to his memory over his remains. 

In the various steps of his career, while 
party animosities were most violent and the 
whole kingdom was divided into factions, 
he carried himself with so much wisdom 
and steadiness, modesty and forbearance, 
that he appeored to he of no faction him- 
self, and not only retained the good opinion 
of his sovereign, but escaped even the 
assaults, if not the censures, from which few 
were exempt, of his political opponents. 

As chancellor, Lora Nottingnam is de- 
scribed by Blnckstone (iii. 55) as ^ a person 
of the greatest abilities and most uncor- 
rupted mtegrity. . , . The reason and ne- 
cessities of mankind arising from the great 
change in property by the extension of 
trade and the abolition of military tenures 
enabled him in the course of nine years to 
build a system of jurisprudence and juris- 
diction upon wide and rational foundations.’ 
Burnet (li. 67) calls him ^ a man of pro- 
bity, and well versed in the laws ... an 
incorrupt judge, and in his court he could 
resist the strongest applications even from 
the king himself, though he did it nowhere 
else;’ rargetting his refusal to affix the 
Great Sem to Lord Danby’s pardon, and 
the remark of the king on returning it 
after he had himself used it for the pur- 
pose, ^Take it back, my lord, I know not 
where to bestow it better.’ In the disposal 
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of ilia eccleriastical patron^ he was so 
particular tha^ not thinking himself a 
judge of the merits of the suitors for it, he 
changed it upon the conscience of his chap- 
lain fDr. Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of 
York) to make the closest enquii^ and give 
the best advice, so that ho might never 
bestow any preferment upon an undeserving 
man. 

Tate, in the second part that he added 
to Diyden’s ^Absalom and Achitophel,’ 
describes him in encomiastic terms under 
the character of Amri ; and the Duke of 
Wharton, in the ^ North Briton ’ (No. 09), 
speaks of him in terms equally eulogistic. 
Ilis character may bo estimated by the 
reputation which has ever since been at- 
tached to his name, by the frequent refer- 
ences to his decisions as authority, and by 
the veneration with which he is still re- 
garded by those Avho practise in Westmin- 
ster Hall, where his common appellation is 
^ The Father of Equity.’ ^ As a law reformer 
too he must hold the highest place, since 
to him we owe the most important and 
most useful act of the reign — ^tho Statute 
of Frauds. 

He haq been unfortunate in the con- 
temporary reporters of his decisions, of 
whom there wore three — namely, William 
Nelson, an anonymous author^ and Sir 
Anthony Keck, the lord commissioner of 
the Great Seal under William IIL, none 
of whose publications are satisfactory or of 
much reputation. A few cases may do mot 
with occasionally in other writers, and Lord 
Nottingliam left a folio volume in manu- 
script of all the judgments he pronounced, 
some of the most important of which have 
been given to the world by Mr. Swanston, 
the learned editor of our own time. While 
attorney-general he superintended the edi- 
tion of Sir Henry Hobart’s Reports (1671). 
The other publications in his name are 
principally his speeches and legal argu- 
ments. 

In his private life there is not one story 
told to his discredit, ready os that profligate 
age was to feed malico and deal in scandal. 
Ho kept up the dignity of his office with 
liberality and splendour, and was so far 
from being tainted with avarice that he 
gave up 4000/. a year out of hia official 
allowances. Ho patronised lai^ly learn- 
ing and learned men. In the mn^age of 
Bishop Warburton, | he took into his notice 
and continued long in his protection every 
great name in letters ana reUgion, from 
Cud worth to Ihddeaux.’ 

He married ea^in life Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. William Harvey, who died sevenyears 
before him, having produced him fourteen 
children. His eldest son, Daniel, succeeded 
to a second earldom, that of Winchilsea, a 
title given to his neat-grandmother, the 
widow of Sir Mo^e Finch; and in his 
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ddsoendftttts ths double earldoin of Win* 
ohileea and Nottingham etiU survives. 

The Ghancellor’s second son, Heneage^ 
•idso an eminent lawyer and solicitor-general 
before his father’s death till he was removed 
by James II., greatly distinguished himself 
by his strenuous advocacy in the cause of 
the seven bishops. He received no olRce 
or other reward from King William, but 
when Queen Anne came to the throne he 
\ras raised to the peerage as Lord Guernsey, 
to which the earldom of Aylesford was 
added by George I., and has been enjoyed 
ever since by his descendants in regular j 
succession. (CoUins's Peerage^ iii. 420; 
Athen, Oxon, iy. 66 ; Wehhy^ 61.) 

FIITBTTX, John, whose family was 
established at Swingfield in Kent, which 
Hasted says was bestowed on John^neaux 
by Nicholas Criol, in 3 Richard TL, in gra- 
titude for saving his life at the battle of 
Poictiers, was one of three sons of William 
Fineux of that place, by a daughter of — 
Monyngs ; and, taking Fuller’s authority 
that he was eighty-four years of age when ! 
he diedK he must have been bom about | 
1441. Fuller states also that he was ; 
twenty-eight before he took to the study of j 
the law, that he followed that profession 
twenty-eight years before he was made a 
judge, and that he continued a judge for 
twenty-eight years. Ilia legal studies, there- 
fore, must have commenced about the year 
1400, 0 Edward IV. The inn of court to 
which he belonged is not ascertained, nor 
does his name appear in the Year Books 
till 1486, 1 Henry VIL, when ho was called 
serjeant-at-law; but David Lloyd states 
that he was steward of 129 manors at once, 
counsel to sixteen noblemen, and that he 
left behind him twenty-three folio volumes 
of notes, and 3502 cases he had managed 
himself. (^State Worthies^ 81-80.) The 
motto he selected for his serjeant’s ring 
(the first recorded instance of its use) was, 
quisque fortunm faber,’ and one is 
in possession of a noble descendant of the 
judge. 

Ho owed his elevation to the bench to 
his bold opposition to the imposition 
of the tenth penny. ‘ Let us see,’ said 
ho, ‘before we pay anything, whether 
we have anything we can call our own 
to pay.* The king, when Archbishop 
Morton resisted his advancement os being 
an encouragement of the factious, more 
wisely suggested that ‘ so noble a patriot 
would be an useful courtier, and that one 
who could do so well at the bar might do 
more at the bench.’ He was accordingly 
made a judge of the Common Pleas on 
February 11, 1494, and gave so much 
satisfaction in that court that in less than 
two years he was niomoted to the office of 
chief justice of theKing’sBenchyOnNovem- 
ber24, 1495. During the rwainder of the 
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I reim, and for the first dtteen years of that 
of Henry VIIL, he retained his high posi- 
tion with an unblemished reputatmn both 
as a lawyer and a man. 

He died in 1525, redding then in the 
manor of Hawe in the parish of Hemei 
which he had purchased ; and his remains 
were deposited in Canterbury Cathedral. 
He is represented as a person of great piety, 
though of a very cheerful temper ana 
conversation. He was a considerate bmie- 
factor to the Augustin friars and the priory 
of Christchurch in Canterbury, and wo to 
the abbey of Faversham : and it tells well 
of his character that Archbishop Morton, 
who had opposed him, made him his 
executor, and that he was nominated to 
the same duty under the will of Henry 
VII. 

The inn of Chancery now called New 
Inn is said to have belonged to him, and to 
have been let by him to the students there 
when they first removed from St. George’s 
Inn, at tlie rent of 6/. per annum. (Orig, 
Jurid. 230.) 

Ho was twice married. Ills first wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Appulderfeld, Esq., and by her he had 
two daughters, the eldest of whom, Jane, 
married Attorney-General John Roper, 
whose grandson was created in 1616 Baron 
Teynham. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
widow of William Cleere, and daughter of 
Sir John Paston, grandson of William Pas- 
ton, the judge in the reign of Henry VI. 
From his. only son by her descended an 
only daughter, who married Sir John 
Smythe, of Ostenhanger in Kent, whose 
son Sir Thomas in 1028 was created Vis- 
count Strangford in Ireland, to which was 
added the English title of Baron Penshurst 
in 1825, so that the chief justice was lately 
doubly represented in the House of Lords. 
{FtiUer, i. 600; Hasted, vi. 141, vii. 122, 
ix. 87, 464.) 

FISHEBITBir, Thomas de, was probably 
the son of Ralph de Fissebtim, v^o in 42 
Henry III. paid a fine of one hundred 
shillings in Northumberland for marrying 
Beatrice, the widow of William the Coro- 
ner. (Excerpt, e Itot, Fin. ii. 278.) He 
was appointed justice itinerant in 21 Ed- 
ward 1., and assizes taken before him in 
Cumberland in the same reign are referred 
to in 2 Edwaj^ II. (Ahh. Bacit. 307, 
309.) He continued to act as a justice oi 
assize until 10 Edward II. 

FISHXB, John, is said to be descended 
firom Osbemus Piscator, who held lands in 
Bedfordshire in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. The first time his name occurs 
is when he was made king’s seijeant-at-Iaw 
in 1486. From that period the Year 
Books frequently mention him as an advo- 
cate, till he was constituted a judge of the 
Common Pleas on November 3, 1501. In 
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tlie Aummer preceding he acted as a judge 
on the drcuit at Nottinghatn and £)er% 
(Pkifi^vton Carr. 159, lol), as seijeants 
then commonly did, and still frequently | 
do. Fines continued to be levied before ! 
him till the end of the reign, and he re- 
oeived a new patent on the accession of 
Henry VII., but d ied in the next year. 

YITZ-AILWTK, HnnBT. Considerable 
•difficulty frequently arises in tracing the 
families to which individuals who are solely 
designated in the records as ^filius Aluredi^ 

* iilius Bemordi,’ ^ iilius Radulfi,’ &c., be- 
long; because, surnames not being at that 
enod in general use, sons were often 
escribed by the Christian names of their 
fathers, their own Christian names being 
in turn assumed by their children. Thus 
the designation varied in the different 
generations, until one of the family, by ac- 
quiring possessions, or honours, or office, 
fixed his own name, or some other he had 
assumed, permanently for his descendants. 
The difficulty is materially increased where 
both the Christian names thus united were 
of common occurrence. In these cases two 
persons of different families not unfre- 
quently bore the same appellation, so that 
much confusion often occurs in investi- 
gating the facts and records of the time, by 
the impossibility to distinguish the precise 
individual intended. 

The frequent occurrence of names of this 
class (the prefix ^Fitz* being substituted 
for that of *Filius *) renders these observa- 
tions necessary, in order to account for the 
doubt that is sometimes expressed as to 
their actual lineage. They will apply more 
forcibly to others than to the individual 
now to be noticed ; but their introduction 
appeared more appropriate when the first 
example was to be considered. 

Henry Fitz-Ailwyn, called of London 
Stone, was probably a lineal descendant of 
Ailwin Child, who founded the priory of 
Bermondsey in 1082, port of his family 
being buried there. In 1 Kicbard I., 1180, 
he was appointed mayor of London by the 
long, being the first who bore that title, 
and as such he is particularly mentioned to 
have officiated at the coronation as chief 
butler of the kingdom. It was not till 10 
John, 1208, that the citizens obtained the 
power of annually electing a mayor for 
themselves. Their choice then fell upon 
Fltz-Ailwyn, who had presided over them 
from his first appointment, and whom they 
annually re-elected till his death in 1*4 
John, 1212, so that he held the office for a 
period of twenty-four years. 

His name il inserted in this list of justi- 
ders because he was one of those present 
at Westminster in 8 John before whom a 
fine was acknowledged. 

Sir Frauds Palmve, in p. cv. of the In- 
troduction to the * BotuU Ourim Begi8,’g^ve8 
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a curious deed 1^ which be gr^ts a piece 
of land in Lim-Strete, in the dty of Lon- 
don, to William Lafaite. The considera- 
tion is half a mark of silver ' ingeisumiam,’ 
and the annual rent reserved is twelve 

died in 1212, 14 John (Sot. CUm. 
i. 124, 127), and was buried in the prioty 
of the Holy Trinity, near Aldgate. By his 
wife Margaret, who survived him, he had 
four sons — Peter, Alan, Thomas, and Ri- 
chard. 

FITZ-ALAK, Brian, was the son of Alan 
Fiiz-Brian, a grandson of Alan, Earl of 
Brittany and Richmond. (BugdMs Ba^ 
ran, i. 2.‘1.) At the end of John's reign he 
took part with the insurgent barons ; but 
his estates, which were thereupon seized, 
were restored soon after the accession of 
Henry III. (Hot Claus, i, 106, 338.) From 
9 to 15 Henry III. he performed the duty 
of justice itinerant in the northern counties. 
(Ibid. ii. 77, 161, 213.) From 13 to 19 
Henry III. he was sheriff of Northumber- 
land and from 21 to 23 Henry III. ho 
held the same office in Yorkshire. {FuUet^s 
Worthies.) The time of his death is not 
mentioned, but his son Brian succeeded 
him, and dying without male issue, the 
barony is in abeyance among the descend- 
ants of bis two daughters — Agnes, the wife 
of Sir Gilbert Stapelton ; and Katherine, 
the wife of John Lord Grey de Rotherfield. 
(NiroUiss Synopsis.) 

FITZ-ALAN, Thomas, See T. de Arun- 
del. 

FITZ-AIAN, William, of Clim in Shrop- 
shire, was the grandson of Alan, the son of 
Flathnld, who received from William the 
Conqueror the castle of Oswaldstro, and 
son of William of the same name. 

In 1 Richard L, 1180, he was one of the 
justices itinerant into Shropshire, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Stafford. {Pipe Boll, 96- 
248.) In the next year he became sberiff 
of Shropshire, and continued to hold that 
office through the remainder of the reign, 
and for the first three years of that of King 
.John, (Ftdkr.) The manor of Chipping- 
Norton in Oxfordshire belonged to him, 
for a fair at which, and also at Clun, he 
obtained charters from King John. {Bat. 
ChaH. 130.) 

He died about 16 John, 1213-14, and left 
two sons, the younger of whom, John, by 
bis mannage with Isabel, one of the sisters 
and coheirs of Hugh de Albini, Earl of 
Arundel, acquired, in the partition of the 
estates, the castle of Arundel, which, wi^ 
its appendant earldom, has remained in the 
family ever since, and is now held by his 
lineal descendant, the Duke of Norfolk. 

FIT^ALBEIX, William, or AIBSLIV, 
sometimes also called de Burgh, was de- 
scended from Robert, Earl of Moreton in 
Normandy, and Earl of Cornwall in Eng- 
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land, the uterine brother of William the 
Conqueror. Earl Bobert'e son William 
Buoceeded and dghting against Henry 
I. was taken prisoner and . confined for the 
rest of his life, and cruelly depriyed of his 
eyes. He is said to have left two sons, the 
elder of whom was Aldelm, the father of 
the subject of the present notice. The 
younger was either the grand&ther or 
father of the celebrated Hubert de Burgh. 

In 11 Henry II. William Fitz-Aldelm is 
called one of the king’s marshals, and in 
1177, and probably before, he was one of 
the dnpifers, (Afadru*, ,44-60.) 

It was no doubt in the latter character 
that he accompanied King Henry in his 
expedition to Ireland in October 1171. He 
was then sent with Hugh de Lacy to re- 
ceive the allegiance of llodcrick, King of 
Connaught, and on the king’s return to 
England in the next year the city of Wex- 
ford was committed to his charge, with 
two lieutenants under him. In 1173 Pope 
Adrian’s bull granting the kingdom of Ire- 
land to Henry was entrusted to the prior 
of Wallijjgford and him to exhibit before 
the synod of bishops -at Waterford, and on 
the death of Bichard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, in 1170, the king appointed him 
deputy over the whole of that kingdom, 
and granted him the wardship of Isabella, 
the earl’s daughter and heir. 

His government, which is represented as 
having been weak and negligent, did not 
last above a ^ear, Prince John receiving a 
grant of the kingdom at the parliament 
held at Oxford in May 1177, Fitz-Aldelm 
himself being present there. The city of 
AVexford, however, was restored to his 
charge, together with the province of 
Leinster. 

Luxurious, proud, and covetous, harsh, 
unkind, and tyrannical to his officers, his 
unpopularity was heightened by the disgust 
naturally felt by a brave people against 
one to whom was imputed a too careful 
avoidance of personal danger in the wars 
which he unaertool?. The complaints of 
the Irish deprived him for some time of 
Henry’s favour, though they did not occa- 
sion his removal. 

During his residence in Ireland he 
founded the priory of St. Thomas the 
Martyr at Dunlin. Brody (i. 366) states 
that he was seneschal of Normandy, Poic- 
tou, and some other of the king’s dominions 
in France. 

After Henry’s death he held the office of 
sheriff of Cumberland during the first nine 
years of Bichard’s rei^, and in the first 
year he was one of the justices itinerant in 
that county and in Yorkshire, and in the 
former again in 8 Bichard L (Madox, i. 
704, ii. 280.) ’ 

He afterwurda returned to Ireland, ob- 
tained a great part of the province of Con- 
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naught, BSii while engi^ged in some eruel 
ravam was seized with an illness, of 
whi^ he died in 1204 
Ho married Juliana, the dau^ter of 
Bobert Doisnell, and by her he had Bichard 
de Burgo, sumamed the Great, lord of 
Connaught and Trim, who left two sons, 
Walter and William. Welter, by marry- 
ing Maude, the heir of Hugh de Lacy, 
b^ame Earl of Ulster in Ireland, and from 
him, by the marriage of the third earl’s sole 
daughter and heir, Elizabeth, with Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, third son of King Edward 
in., descended Bichard, Duke of York, the 
father of King Edward IV. William was 
the ancestor of the present Marquis and 
Earl of Clanricarde in Ireland, who was 
created Baron Somerhill in England in 
1826. The same title, with that of Vis- 
count Tunbridge, was given to Bichard, 
fourth Earl of Clanricarde, in 1624, to 
which was added the earldom of St. 
Albans in 1628 ; but these became extinct 
in 1669. The Irish earldom then devolved 
on a cousin, from whom the present mar- 
quis lineally proceeds. The Earl of Mayo 
also derives his lineage from the same root. 
(JDugdale^s Baro7u i.603 ; Leland^s Ireland^ 
i. 113, &c. ; Lord Lytteltoii^s Henry IL iii. 
85, &c. ; Lingard, ii, 261.) 

FITZ-ALEXANDEB, NiOEL, was one of 
the justiciers present in the Curia Begis in 
31 Henry IL, 1185, when a fine was levied 
there, {lluider'e Preface,) In the same 
year, and until 1 Bichard I., he was sheriffi 
of Lincolnshire {Fuller), in which county 
he had considerable property. He gave a 
carucate of land in llolobi to the priory of 
Sempringbam in that county in pure and 
perpetual alms; and it is a curious fiict 
that in 20 Henry III. the prior was ex- 
empted from the scutage upon it, because 
the heirs of Nigel had then sufficient pro- 

S in the county to discharge it. 

bx, i. 672.) In 1 Bichard I., also, he 
was one of the justices itinerant in the 
counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Lin- 
coln; and by the roll of that year he ap- 
pears to have been a justicier of the forest 
acting in Yorkshire. He died before 0 
John, when his son Osbert was engaged in 
a suit relative to lands in Fulebec in Lin- 
colnshire. 

FITZ-ALTJBED, Bichabd, is only known 
by an entry on the Great Boll of 31 Henry 
I. In that record it is stated that he owed — 
i. e.,that he fined — fifteen silver marks that 
he might sit with Balph Basset to hold the 
king’s pleas in Buckinghamshire. He is 
called pincema, or butler, an office which- 
he probably held under William de Albini, 
the king’s chief butler. (Madox, i. 62. 
467.) 

FITZ-BEBEABD, Bobert, was among' 
the eighteen justices itinerant appointed 
at the council of Northampton, Wd on : 
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January 23, 1176, 22 HeniylL, to distribute to the Conqueror on his flsther’s side ; and 
T^tice throughout the mgdom. Robert if his mother was, as one pedigree asserts 
^tz-Bemard was placed at the head of (Maming md Btws Surrey^ i. six.), Ar- 
the three to whom the counties of Kent, lotta, who was am mother of the Con- 
Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Berks, and Oxford queror, he was, on her ride, that monarch’s 
were entrusted, he being at that time, and half-brother. 


until 29 Hen^ IL, sheriff of the first- 
named county. 

He had been sheriff of Devonshire also 
for six years from 1165. He died about 


He was a participator in the dangers of 
the field of Hostings. His share in the 
lands distributed among the Norman ad- 
venturers was not a niggardly one. At 


9 Richard H. (Madox, i. 120-138, 109 ; the general survey he was found to be pos- 
Fitller: Lord Lj/UeUmi, iii. 93, 180.) ! sesscd (among others) of thirty-eight lord** 

FITZ-BEBKABD, Thomas, was on officer , ships in Surrey, thirty-five in Kssex, three 
of King Henry’s household, and was twice * in Cambridgeshiro, and ninety-five in Suf- 
subjected, in 1166 and 1109, to the sen- ’ folk, of which Clare was the chief, the 
tence of excommunication pronounced name of which his descendants adopted, 
against him by Beckot, for tne purpose He exchanged the strong castle of Brion in 
of annoying the king. His pretence was Normandy, which he inherited, for the 
that Fitz-lkmard had usurped the goods town and castle of Tunbridge, with a cir- 
of the church of Canterbury ; but the ' cuit round them, tlio extent of which was 


pope, on the king’s representation that 
Fitz-Bemard and others were in attend- 
ance on his person, took off the ban. 

In 1178, x4 Henry II., and the two fol- 
lowing years, he acted as a justice itinerant 
in several counties; and in 1182 he is 
named as one of the justiciers and barons 
before whom fines were levied in the Curia 
Regis at W estminster. He was also j ustico 
of tho forest, and from 1178 to 1184 he 
held the sheriffalty of Northamptonshire. ‘ 

(Z«;y/ LytUUm, li. 434, 506, iii. 404; 

Miuhx, i. 133-137 ; Ilunter'a Vrefaccy xxi. ; 

Fttfler,) 

FITZ-EBNISE, Philip, was one of tho | 
justices itinerant appointed by the writ of i latter he was slain in an ambush, while 
Richard do Luci to make tho assize for the ’ marching to his property in Cardiganshire, 
cotiiity of Gloucester in 20 Henry IL, 1174. j He married llouais, the daughter of 
(Afadox, i, 123.) j Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, and 

FITZ-0EBOLD, Hehrt, ns one of the ! by her he left five sons, the eldest of whom 
king’s chamherlains, had a scat in the ; was Gilbert, who is generally spoken of as 
Curia Regis, and is one of the three ' de Tunhridye, whoso eldest soii,^ Richard, 
^ justiciro regis ’ directing an exchange ^ was created Eai*l of Hertford, a title which 
of lands at Canterbury between the king j wjis siiccossively enjoyed (together with 
and one Athelizn. In 16 and 17 Henry TL, j that of Clare) by his two sons Gilbert and 
1170-1, be was a justice itinerant * into I Roger de Clare." Gilbert’s second son, Gil- 
Kent, • bort, was created lilarl of Pembroke by 

There can be little doubt that he was 


fixed by tho same rope by which his own 
domains at Brion had been measured, com- 
prehending three miles from every part of 
the walls. 

When King William went to Normandy 
in 1073 he was left as joint chief justiciary 
of tho kingdom with William de Warenne, 
and during their rule they defeated Roger 
Fitz-Osberne, Earl of Hereford, and Ralph 
de Giiader, Earl of Norfolk, who had headed 
a rebellion against the royal authority. 

After the Conqueror’s death he at first 
took tho part of his son Robert, but after- 
wards adhered to William Rufus, and his 
successor Henry I. In the reign of tho 


either the son or brother (probably the 
former) of Warine Fitz-Gerold, the third 
lord mentioned by Dugdalc, whom he 
succeeded in the office of chamberlain. 
(Madox, i. 145, 204.) 


King Stephen, and tliis title devolved on 
the famous William Mnrcschall by his 
man'iage witli this earl’.s grand-daughter. 
(Madox, i. 32; Dttydak'a Baron, i. 200; 
Brady's Enqlund, &c.) 

FITZ-HElTOir, William, or FUZ-HELT, 


F1TZ-61LBEBT, Kichahd de, had a va- is named by Dugdale as one of the jus- 
riety of names. He was first called Richard ticcs itinerant in IG Henry IL, 1170, but 
Fitz-Gilbert from his father, and after- who have been shown to ho commissioners 
wards do Benefacta, from his estate of of enquiry into tho conduct of the sheriffs, 
Benefield in Northamptonshire ; de Tun- &c. A family of that name is mentioned 
bridge, from that castle in Kent ; and de by Madox ns paying seventy shillings for 
Clare, from the honor or earldom of that scutage in Kent ; and by an entry on the 
name in Suffolk, all of which were included Great Roll of 1 Richard 1. (23^ it appears 
in his possessions. that William Fitz-Helte and William de 

He was the son of Gilbert Crispin, Earl Enema attested the account of the sheriff 
of Brion and Ou, whose father Geoffrey of that county for money laid out in the 
was a natural son of Richard I., Duke of! works of Dover Castle. (Madox, i. 630.) 
Normandy, so that he was second cousin • FITZ-HEBBT, Rahulpu, whose family 
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eTentoaUj adopted the name of fltz-Hngb, 
and may ne traced back to Bardolphy lorcf of 
llaTeneworth in the time of William the 
Conqueror^ wae the son of Henry Fit*- 
Hervey, who died in 1201^ 3 John. ^ In 17 
Johni ^ying shown symptoms of joining 
the discontented boro^ he obtained a safe- 
conduct to go to the king to make his peace, 
which he effected on the payment of a fine 
of fifty marks. JPat 168.) He mar- 

ried Alicia, the daughter and heir of Adam 
de Staveley, and in 2 Henry IIL fined forty 
marks for having livery of the lands held 
by his &ther-in-law in ca]jite in York- 
shire. (IUrcerpt e Rot Fin. i. 14.) 

In 18 Henry IIL, 1234, he was appointed 
one of the iustices itinerant then sent into 
Cumberlana. 

He died, not as Dugdale states, in 1262, 
but before January 13, 1248 ; for on that 
day a writ was granted to Alicia, who ' was 
the wife of Kanulph Fitz-Henry.’ (Ibid, 
303.) He was succeeded by his son, Henry 
Fitz-Hanulph, from whose son, Hugh Fitz- 
Henry, the name of Fitz-Hugh was per- 
manently adopted. The barony continued 
in male heirs till 1612, since wWh time it 
has been in abeyance. (Nkolas.) 

FITZ-HSSB£BT, Mathew, a younger 
son of Herbert Fitz-Herbert, who was 
chamberlain to Henry I., was attached to 
King John's court, and is a frequent wit- 
ness to his charters from the sixth year of 
his reign. (Rot Chnrt. 140, &c.) From 
12 to 17 Jonii ho was sheriff of Sussex, 
during part of* which time he held the 
office of custos of the port of London 
(Rot. Claus, i. 145) ; and in 18 John the 
castle of Pontoise^ was delivered to his 
charge. His services and faithful adhe- 
rence to. his sovereign were not without 
reward : besides the lands of WiUiam Pont 
Arch in Gloucestershire, ho received a 
grant of the manors of Wufrinton and 
Kinemesdon in Somersetshire; and ho 
possessed the manor of Chodelinton in 
the same county, for which he obtained 
a market. {Rot. Pat 184, 194 ; Rot. Claus. 
i. 17, 48, 363.) He married Joanna, 
daughter and heiress of William de 
Mandeville and Mabilia Patric, his wife, 
and by her right had the land of 01- 
londe in Normandy. 

For the first thirteen years of the next 
reign he continued sheriff of Sussex, and 
acted twice as a justice itinerant, in 3 and 
11 Henry HI. {Rot Claus, ii. 213.) 

He died in 1231. His son Herbert 
(called Herbert Fitz-Mathew) died in 
1246, when his possesrions devolved on 
his next brother, Peter, who also dying 
8U(^ded by Jehn, the son 
of the third brother, Mathew, after whom 
the descent is doubtful. {Exeervt. e Rot 
Fin. i. 211, 430. 432, ii. 206.) ^ 

nXZ-BVBSXBT, AKTHbnTj^of Norbniy, 
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a manor in Derbyshire, granted in 1126 by 
William, prior of Tatbury, tq William 
Fitz-Herbertwas the sixth and youngest 
son of Ralph Fitz-Herbert^ the twelfih lord, 
^ Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir of 
John Marshall, of Upton in Leicestershire ; 
and by the death of all his brothers with- 
out male issue he eventually succeeded to 
the paternal estate, as fourteenth lord. 

Anthony Wood claims him as a member 
of the university of Oxford, but is not able 
to say of what college ; and the place of his 
legal education is equally imcertain, though, 
from the insertion of hu arms in the wu- 
dow of Gray’s Inn Hall, that society evi- 
dently adopts him. It is more surprising 
that there should be any difficulty in 
tracing the academical home of so emi- 
nent and learned a lawyer, than that any 
school should desire to be considered lu 
having guided his studies. Although his 
name does not appear in the courts till 
some time after ho was called to the 
degree of seijeant in 1510, it is evident 
that he had been long industriously em- 
ployed in the composition of his laborious 
work, ‘ The Grand Abridgment,’ containing 
an abstract of the Year Books rill his rime, 
the first edition of which was published 
in 1614. In 1616 he was made one of the 
king’s Serjeants, and about the same rime 
ho received the honour of knighthood. In 
less than six years his elevation to the 
bench as a juuge of the Common Pleas 
took place, in Easter 1622. lie sat in this 
court for tne remainder of his life, a period 
of sixteen years. 

Besides his judicial duties, he had fre- 
quent occupation on the king’s affairs. He 
was one of the commissioners sent to Ire- 
land, and a visitor of the monasteries ; and 
during the latter period of his career his 
name appears more prominently in con- 
nection with the political events of the 
rime. His signature is the last but one of 
the seventeen subscribers to the articles of 
impeachment against Carditial Wolsey, and 
he was one of the commissioners appointed 
on the trials both of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher. Notwithstanding the dis- 
gust which the conviction of these two 
excellent men universally excited, Fitz- 
Herbert’s reputation sustained no blemish, 
the world knowing that his being joined in 
the commission was an act that he co^d 
not prevent, and that his interference with 
the will of the arbitrary despot would have 
been both useless and dangerous. His 
didal character had been raised by his 
having allowed bills for extortion against 
Wolsey while in the height of his po^r 
to be found before him at York, for which 
he suffered the cardinal’s rebuke (8ta^ 
Triahj i. 377-398; HaU's Chron. 6^); 
and his legal reputation had continu^ to 
increase, not <nuy from the sound judg- 
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-meiits lie pronounced| bat Arom the seven 
lueful and leamed works with which he 
follow^ his early undertaJong, showing 
that his labours were not confined to pro- 
fessional enquiries, but extended to subjects 
of general interest, and aimed at instructing 
all mankind. 

Sir ^thony died, as appears by his 
epitaph in the church at Noroury, on May 
27, 1^8. In his last moments it is said 
that he enjoined his children, by a solemn 
promise, never to accept a grant or to make 
a purchase of any of the abbey lands. He 
was twice married. By his first wife, who 
was Dorothy, daughter of Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Wollaton, Notts, he had no 
issue. By his second wife, Matilda, daughter 
•and heir of Bichard Cotton, of Hampstall- 
Bidware in Staffordshire, he left several 
children. Norbury, after a regular descent 
of more than seven hundred years, is still 
in possession of a lineal representative of 
the family. 

The ritz-IIerberts of Tissington in 
Derbyshire are of a different but equally 
encient family, which, however, became 
connected with the Fitz-Herberts of Nor- 
bury by marriage with one of tho descen- 
dants of the judge. 

FITZ-EEBYET, IIenet, was probably 
the father of Osbert, noticed in the next 
article ; but the early histoiy of the family 
is involved in some obscunty. If so, he 
attended King Richard in his expedition to 
the Holy Land, and was much esteemed by 
King John. 

In 9 Richard I., 1197, ho Avas one of the 
justices itinerant who fixed tho talli^o in 
Cumberland i. 704) ; and in 10 

John, 1208, he was present as a justicier 
when fines were acknowledged at Carlisle. 

King John confirmed to him his lands at 
Hinton in Riclimond, in Scorton, and other 
places ; and the forest in Teisedale, as his 
ancestors held it, and authorised him to 
fortify his houso at Cudereston. 

He married Alice, the daughter of Henry 
Fitz-Yvo. When he died is uncertain, but 
he survived Osbert, his eldest son. 

FITZ-HEEVEY, Osbkrt. Osbert Fitz- 
Hervey’s name appears as one of the jus- 
ticiers of the lung’s Court at Westminster 
for a period of twenty-five years — viz., from 
28 Heniy II., 1182, till 7 John, 1205-6— in 
almost every year of which he was present 
when fines were levied there {Awder'ii 
Preface)^ and frequently he performed the 
duties of a justice itinerant Jocelino de 
BraJielonda (26) records that he was sub- 
sheriff of Norfom and Suffolk. 

He was a descendant of a younger son of 
Hervey, Duke of Orleans, named Robert, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror 
in his enterprise against Englan^ and re- 
ceived part of the territorial spoil in reward 
for his services. The name of Osbert’s 
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father was Henry, j^bably the justicier 
last noticed, and bis mother was Alice, 
daughter of Henry Fits«Yvo. He manied 
Dioni^, daughter of Oeoffrey de Grey, 
and died in April 1206, leaving an only son 
Adam, who married Juliana, the daughter 
I of the justicier John Fitz-Hugh, and their 
I descendants throi^h a long succession of 
I years were conspicuous in the senate and 
j the field. One of them. Sir William Hervey, 

I was created by James I. baron of Ross in 
I the county of Wexford, and by Charles 1. 

; Lord Hervey of Kidbroke in Kent, baton 
bis death without male issue in 1642 his 
I titles became extinct Another representa- 
' tive of this distinguished family was raised 
by Queen Anne to the peerage, by the title 
; of Lord Hervey of Icaworth in Suffolk, 

; and by George I. he was advanced to the 
' earldom of llristol. The fifth earl was 
created Earl Jormyn and Marquis of Bristol 
by George IV. on June 30, 1820. {Brydgen^ 

I CollMi Peerage^ iv. 140, &c.) 

FITZ-HUOH, John, was among tho jus- 
j ticiers before whom fines were acknow- 
; ledged in 10 John, 1208. (Ilmiier'a Pre~ 
face,) He was of a Yorkshire family, 
and was hi^h in the^ king’s employment, 
being constimlo of Windsor Castle, in the 
custody of which he is noticed through- 
out the whole of tho reign, and in that of 
Henry III. 

In 10 and 12 John he held the sheriffalty 
^ of Sussex, and during the three following 
I years that of Surrey, and in some of these 
I years was concerned in the receipt of tho 
tallage from the Jews, and in the collection 
of tlie customs of woad and wine. {Madox^ 
i. 323, 774.) Among tho mandates ad- 
dr( 38 sed to him, hois commanded on August 
1212 to send the great crown, with all tho 
regalia which he had in his custodv, to the 
kiiig at Nottingham. {Rot, Clam,\, 122.) 

lie Avas a firm adherent to King John, 
and was present with him on the expedition 
to Ireland {Ibid, 125), and during his sub- 
sequent contests with the barons. (TFcn- 
dovPTj iii. 301.) 

He died on Mwch 7, 1222, 6 Henry III., 
leaving by his wife a son, who died young, 
and a daughter Juliana, who married Adam 
Fitz-Hervey, son of the last-noticed Osbert 
Fitz-Horvey. 

FITZ'JAMES, John, so far from Lord 
Campbell’s assertion that he was ^of ob- 
scure birth’ {Chuf Just, i. 160), was of 
very good parentaj^ and ancestry. The 
name, in connection with the county of 
{Somerset, is as old as the reign of Edward 
III. (CW. /7i^taa.p.m.ii.l63.) His grand- 
father is st^d to have been James Fitz- 
James, who acquired the estate of Redlynch 
in that county, and considerable other pro- 
his marriage with Eleanor, the 
ter and heSr of Simon Dr^cott ; and 
his father is Aescribed as John Atz-James, 
82 
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1711060 ■wife was Alice^ daughter of John 
Newburah, of East Lullworth in Donet- 
shire (Godwin^ 100) ; and the Draycotts 
and Newburghs were second to none of the 
gentry of England in possessions and high 
blood. {Athen, Oxon. ii. 720; IMchinda 
Dorset, ii. 337, &c.) , , , , 

The last-named John was the father of 
three sons— 1. John ; 2. Richard, who was 
Rishop of Rochester, Chichester, and Lon- 
don in succession ; and Alor^, the an- 
cestor of the Lewe^en branch of the family. 

The eldest son, John, has by all writers 
been hitherto considered to have been the 
chief justice ; but, on a full investigation 
of the family records, he is proved to be the 
father of the chief justice, who therefore, 
instead of being the elder brother, was the 
nephew of the bishop. 

No evidence whatever exists of the place 
of fitz- James's early education, and Lord 
Campbell is silent as to the authority on 
whicn he says that ^he made his fortune 
by his great good humour, and by being 
at college with Cardinal Wolsey.’ If this 
were so, the cardinal was rather backward 
in his patronage ; for Fitz- James's first pro- 
motion in the law was not till many years 
after Wolsey had attained supreme power. 
Lord Campbell adds, < It is said that Fitz- 
Jaincs, who was a Somersetshire man, kept 
up an intimacy with Wolsey when the 
latter hod become a village parson in that 
roiinty, and that he was actually in the 
brawl at the fair when his reverence, 
having got drunk, was set in the stocks by 
Sir Amyas Paulet’ 

It would have been more satisfactory* to 
luM readers if his lordship had informed 
them where tho facts he has thus announced 
arc to be fgund. Though Anthony Wood 
did not know it, Fitz-James may possibly 
have been at Oxford; though Redlyncli, 
Fitz- James's home, is at least sixteen miles 
from Lymington, Wolsey's parish, the inti- 
macy between them may have existed ; and 
though Fitz-James was very near the time 
of bis solemn reading at the Temple, it is 
not impossible that ho might have joined 
ill the drunken brawl; yet all these cir- 
cumstances, new and extraordinary as they 
appear, are of such interest in the lives both 
of the judge and the cardinal that a refer- 
ence seems necessary, in order to decide 
whether their original relater is worthy of 
credit. Tho same enquiry will he made 
as to the authority on which his lordship 
atntes that Fitz-James at his inn of court 
'chiefly distinguished himself on gaudy 
days by dancing before the judges, playing 
tho part of the Abbot of Misrule, and swear- 
ing strange oaths ; ’ that ' his agreeable man- 
ners made him popular . . , although very 
deficient in moots ; ’ and that * he was in 
deep despair' for want of clients till Wolsey, 

' his former chum^ . . . was i^ble to throw 
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some business in his way^in the Court of 
Wards and Liveries.’ whatever may be^ 
the source &om whence these curious par- 
ticulars are extracted, the little depend^Ce 
that should be placed on it may be esti- 
mated by the fact that the Court of Wards 
and Liveries was instituted, not only after 
the death of Wolsey, but even .after that of 
Fitz-James, ten years later. (Ellis's Leiters, 
Ist S. i. 176.) 

He stuped the law at the Middle Temple, 
where he sufficiently distinguished himself 
to be called to the bench of that socie^, to 
bo made reader in 1505, and treasurer ia 
1509. He was recorder of Bristol in 1510* 
(CVi/. St. Papers [1500], 157), and succeeded: 
to the office of attorney-general on January 
20, 1519, more than three years after 
Wolsey had become chancellor, and seven 
or eight years after he had acquired a com- 
plete ascendency over the king. In Trinity 
Term 1521 he was called to tho degree of 
the coif, and on the 6th of the following 
February was constituted a nuiene judge of 
the King’s Bench, and two days afterwards 
chief havon of the Exchequer {Dugdale'sr 
Grig. 215, 221), a fact of which Lord 
Campbell does not seem to bo aware. 
Judging from all appearances, be performed' 
tho duties of both offices at the same time, 
for which there were numerous precedents 
from the reign of Henry IV., with the 
slight variation that in former instances tho- 
judgeship was in tho (^mmon Pleas. ^ He 
is named os chief baron in the will of 
Lord Zouche, dated October .1525, (Test. 
Vetust. 020.) When he had occupied this 
honourable position for four years he was 
promoted to the presidency of the Court of 
King’s Bench on January 23, 1520, having 
been in tho meantime semceably employed 
to negotiate a innrringe for Lord Percy, 
whose previous contract with Anno Boleyii 
stood in the way of tlie king’s desires. 
(Lingard, vi. 112.) 

He sat as chief justice for thirteen years,, 
during a very trying period of the reign for 
one in his prominent position. There can 
be no doum tliat ho participated in the 
craven subserviency to the royal tyranny 
with which every oie of his brethren was 
chargeable ; but, in expressing disgust at the 
general failing, care must be taken not to 
visit on any one more than history justifies 
Lord Campbell gives no authority for his 
assertion that Cardinal Wolsey incurred 
considerable obloquy by Fitz-James's ap- 
pointment, or that tho new chief justice 
was thought to he ' not only wanting ^in- 
gravity of moral character, but that he nad 
not sufficient professional knowledge for 
such a situation.’ The prejudice also which 
his lordship displays against the chief jus- 
tice renders it necessary to look with caution^ 
on his description of Fitz-James’s conduct 
in the three great events in which he in- 
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troduces his name— the disgrace of Wolsey. 
.and the trials of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher. 

. In reference to Wolsey, his lordship’s 
endeaTour to prove Fitz-James guilty of 
base ingratitude loses all its potency liom 
(the totm wjint of evidence that the cardinal 
had been his benefactor. With this view, 
however, he makes the chief justice the 
active organ of the proceedings against the 
•cardinal, charging him with having ’joined . 
in the ciy against him and assisted his | 
•enemies to the utmost,’ and with having | 
’ declared his readiness to concur in any pro- 
•ceedings by which the proud ecclesiastic 
^ . might be brought to condign 

punishment;’ and he further represents 
Fitz-James as the mggeater of Judge 
Shelley's argument to the cardinal with | 
reference to the alienation to the king of ! 
the archiepiscopal palace of York House 
(now Whitehall^ . These are serious charges, 
itnd surely require more authentication than 
his lordship has afforded before they are 
^'idmitted on the page of history. In addi- 
tion to these. Lord Campbell describes tbe 
chief justice os the advisor and dictator of 
the articles adopted in the House of Lords 
against Wolsey, for no other apparent 
reason than that the name of ’ John Fitz- 
James’ appears as the last of the seventeen 
persons wlio subscribed tlieni. The sig- 
nature, even if his, is merely n formal one, 
and the articles no more ’ indicate a pre- 
e-\isting envy and jealousy’ in Fitz-James 
than they do in Sir Thomas More, who 
signed at the head of all. There was, how- 
ever, another John Fitz- J ames, of the Middle 
Temple, who might have held some office 
in the Ilonse of Lords. 

Lord Campbell next introduces this 
’recreant chief justice,* as he calls him, 
ns one of the commissioners on the trial of 
Fisher, Hislinp of Jtochester, of which the 
lord chancellor was the liead, and, though 
the chief justice is not personally mentioned 
in any one account of the proceedings, his 
lordship names liim the spokesman on 
every occasion. Professing to quote verbatim 
from^ the ’ State Trials ’ the answers of the 
court, which consisted of thirteen, persons, 
nine of whom were lawyers, he includes 
within the marks of quotation with which be 
cites them the name of Chief Justice Fitz- 
«Taaies, instead of the words which arc 
actually used — viz., ’some of the judges,’ and 
’ the judges and lawyers;’ the word ’judges’ ! 
evidently applying to all members of the | 
commission. Surely this mode of writing ; 
history cannot be defended. His lordship | 
would have shown more charity, as there | 
was clearly as much likelihood, if, in re- 
cording from the same report that ’ some of 
the judges lamented so grievously’ as to 
abed tears, he had suggestedthe possibility 
that Fitz-James was one of them. 
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At tbe trial of Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Campb^ says that Fits-Jamea'a conduct 
was ’not less atrodoos/ adding that ’no 
one can deny that he was an accessory to 
this atrocious murder.’ These are hard 
words, but the guilt must be divided among 
all those who satin judgment, Fitz-James 
is mentioned once only in ^e report, and 
then an expression is put into his mouth 
which may well raise something more than 
a doubt wnether he was satisfied of the jus- 
tice of the proceedings. When Audley, the 
lord chancellor, who conducted the trial, 
loath to have the burden of the judgment 
to depend upon himself,’ openly asked the 
advice of the Lord Fitz-James whether the 
indictment was Bufiicient or not, the chief 
justice answered, ’My lords all, by St. 
Gillian (that was over his oath) 1 must 
needs confess that if the act of parliament 
be not unlawful, tben is the indictment in 
my conscience not insuilicient,’ thus evading 
the very point raised by Sir Thomas More, 
which was that the net of parliament, bciug 
repugnant to the laws of God, was in- 
sufficient to charge any Christian innn. 
(itoper's More [/Siwycr], 88.) If he hncl 
not been previously overruled on that point, 
as the ’ ii ’ seems to infer, he was no doubt 
iutimidated, as all his brethren were, by tho 
fear of tho consequences, of which they saw 
too many examples. 

On the conviction of Queen Anne Boleyn 
Lord Ciunpbell pursues the same course. 
He represeuts that ’the opinion of the 
judges was asked’ whether the sentence 
upon her could bo in the nlteniative, to be 
burnt or beheaded at tho king’s pleasure, 
and he puts a cruel speech into Fitz- James’s 
moutli arguing against its being in the dis- 
junctive, and consequently enforcing the 
former as the legal punishment of n woman 
attainted of treason. The sole words in the 
authority quoted, upon which this supposed 
speecli is Ibiiiuled, an;, ’ The judges com- 
plained of this way of proceeding, and said 
such a disjunctive in a judgment of treason 
had never bef^n seen * (State TrudSf i. 418; 
Burnet's Ilvformaiim^ i. 407); and I-ortl 
Campbell not only translates ’the judges’ 
into ’ Fitz-James, C. J.,’ but adds within 
inverted commas an argument as spoken by 
him on the occasion. It does not appear, 
however, that there was any opinion asked, 
or any public di.scuBsion on the subject, but, 
the contrary, the above passage is merely 
a remark in Judge Spelman’s Common- 
Place Book, and evidently shows nothing 
more than the judges’ private doubts on the 
introduction of the precedent. Deeply as 
all Englishmen must feel the dreadful 
degradation of the law at this period, and 
; disgusted as they must be at the despicable 
‘ weakness of its professors, they would 
deem themselves guilty of injustice similar 
to that which was then administered if 
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they oonTicted any IndiTidual on evitoee 
concocted aa this is* But the most euxio^ 
part <rf the story remains to be told. The 
whole of the proceedings a^st the un- 
fortunate queen are piosenred in the «ga 
de Secretis/ and fh>m them it is manifest 
that rite-Jame* was not present at ^ 
TTim nf nwft does not occur m any one of uie 
writs, and Baldwin, the chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, was the mncipal judge 

. «■ A j'a n a 


ii.m) 

Ib it not improbable that Fitz- James 
partook of those faults which pervaded the 
whole bench at the period in which he 
flourished; but they were faults arising 
more from that awful dread of majesty 
which the Tudors inculcated than from 
any personal cruelty or delinquency. Of 
Fitz-James nothing is told to distinguish 
him in this respect from the rest of the 
group, and certiunly nothing to justify his 
being brought forward as a special obje^ 
of vituperation. Indeed, if any credit is 
to be maced on David Lloyd (aiate Wbr- 
Ihies, II 47 II 8 ), who wrote little more than 
a century after the chief justice’s death, he 
left a character behind him veiy different 
from that with which, two centuries later, 
Lord Canipbell has depicted him. This 
author states that Sir John * was so fearful 
of the very shadow and appearance of 
corruption that it cost his chief clerk his 
place nut for taking a tankard after a signal 
cause of 1600/. n year, wherein he had 
been serviceable, though not as a bribe, but 
as a civility.’ The following remarks in 
one of the additional MSS. (1623, f. M) 
in the British Museum, which arc either 
the foundation of or extracts from David 
Lloyd’s sketch, convey also a pleasing 
picture : — ‘ 

' Two maine principles y* guide humane 
nature are conscience and law ; by y* for- 
mer we are obliged in reference to another 
world, by the latter in relation to this. 
AVhat was law alwaye, was then a resolu- 
tion^ Neither to deny, nor defer, nor sell 
justice. When his cozen urged for a 
kiudnesse, Come to my house, (saith the 



* He would attend each circumstance of 
an evidence, hearing what was impertinent, 
observing what was proper, saying, “ We 
must have two soules os two sieves, one 
for the bran, and the other for the flowr; 
one for the grosse of a discourse, and the 
other for the quintessence.” ’ 

Fitz-James, however, did not escape 
those attacks from which even the best 
judges are not exempt. Sir R. Terres, the 
writer of a ' slanderous complaint against 
him, exhibited to the king in a written 
book/ was condemned to pay a fine, to 
stand in the pillory, and to lose bis ears. 
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His retirement fr!om hia his^ office om 
January 21, 1539, arose probably from 
bodily infirmity ; for in bis will, which b 
dated in the previous October, he describes 
btoself as * weke and feble in bodye.’ 
That be lived above two years afterwards 
may be presumed frrom the fact that the 
will was not proved till May 12, 1642. 
He was buried at Bruton, near to his^ 
manor of Redlynch, and a tine monument 
to his memory is in the parish church there. 
His will contains a direction that his ^great 
book of Statutes in vellum or parchment 
. . • shall remayn to the bowse [Redlynchl 
as an implement to the sedde bowse ; ’ and 
his bequests in behalf of his poor neigh- 
bours and dependants are unmistakable 
proofs of his considerate benevolence. 

FITZ-JOEL, Wabix, was one of the four 
justices itinerant sent in 8 Henry HI.,, 
1224, to Dunstable (Jiot, (Mm, i, 031), 
whose judgmentsagainstFaukes de Breaute 
led to such fatal consequences to that tur- 
bulent baron. In 1226 he went as justice 
itinerant into Cornwall; a fine was levied 
before him in Easter. In October he waa 
sent with Thomas de Muleton on a special; 
commission into Norfolk, to enquire into 
certain robberies committed on the mer- 
chants of Norway; and in the following 
January he acted as a justice itinerant in. 
Hampshire and other counties. 

FITZ-JOHN, Thomas, was a justice 
itinerant in Cumberland in 18 Henry III., 
1284. lie had a grant in 17 John of the 
lands of Philip Fitz-John, in Yorkshire, 
during [pleasure, and in 10 Henry HI. was 
one of those appointed to assess the quin- 
zime in Westmoreland. {Rot, Clam, i. 
246, ii. 147.) He may p^ossibly have been 
a second son of John Fitz-Geoffrey (the 
son of Geoftrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Essex, 

! by Aveline, bis second wife), who in the 
j same year was sheriff of Yorkshire. 

I {Dti^dnya Barm, i. 706.) 

FITZ-JOHN, Eustace, appears on the 
Ancient Roll of 31 Henry t. as holding 
pleas on the northern circuits established by 
that king, in all of which he was united 
with Walter Espec. They seem to have 
taken some offence in Yorkshire, inasmuch 
as on the same roll it is recorded that they 
fined that they should not be any longer 
judges or jurors there. By the roll it ie 
evident that he had held the oifice for at 
least two years. 

He and Pain Fitz-John (next men- 
tioned) were the] sons of John de Burgo, 
called Monoculus, from having lost an eye, 
and the nephews of Serb de Burgh, boron 
of Tonsburgh in Normandy, and founder 
of Knaresborough Castle, both of whom 
accompanied the Conqueror on his invasion 
of England. The latter dying without 
issue, Eustace succeeded as his ^ heir, 
and thus became a powerful baron in thft 
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norihi Teceiving Tezy laige additions to 
his inharitance firom the nounty of King 
Heniy, and being appointed governor of 
BamDurffb Castle m fTorthnmoerland. He 
held a nigh place in the confidence and 
fhvour of tnat^ng, and had the reputation 
of a wise and judicious counsellor. 

On the death of Henry, the usurper 
Stephen took from him the custody of 
Hamburgh Castlo, and on suspicion of a 
treasonaole correspondence with David, 
King of Scotland, seized his person and 
kept him for a considerable tune in con- 
finement. On obtaining his release, he 
joined with Robert, Earl of Gloucester, in 
aiding the Empress Matilda ; making good 
for her the castle of Malton, and raising a 
powerful force from his own vassals in 
support of the Scottish king’s invasion. 
He held a command at the memorable 
battle of the Standard, fought at North- 
allerton on August 2^, 1188, when the 
Scottish forces were entirely defeated. He 
must afterwards have made his peace with 
King Stephen, for in 1147 he founded the 
abbey of Alnwick in Northumberland, and 
in 1160 the priory of Walton in York- 
shire. In 8 Henry II., 1167, he was slain 
in battle with the Welsh, whom the king 
had attacked in a narrow and difficult pass 
in Flintshire. 

He was twice married. His first wife 
was Beatrix, the daughter and sole heir of 
Yvo de Veaci, which name was afterwords 
assumed by Eustace’s son William, who 
succeeded to the barony, which became 
extinct in 1297 by the death of William 
de Vescy, a justice itinerant in the reign of 
Edward I., without heirs. 

His second wife was Agnes, daughter 
and heir of William Fitz-Nigel, baron of 
Halton, and constable of Chester, to both 
of which he succeeded. 13v her he had a 
son named Richard Fitz-Eustace, one of 
whose grandsons, Robert Fitz-Roger, was 
a justicier in the reigns of Richard I. and 
John, and another, Roger de Laci, was 
also a justicier in the latter reign. {Madox, 
i. 146, 467 ; vi, 867, 970 ; Lord 

LytteUon: !Rapin: Nicolases Synopsis, 6(54.) 

riTZ-JOHV, Pain, brother of the above- 
mentioned Eustace Fitz-John, was also a 
favourite baron and one of the chief coun- 
sellors of King Henry, in whose household 
he held the omce of groom of the chamber 
(cubiculazius). It was his duty to provide 
a measure of wine every night for the king, 
which, as it was seldom required by his 
majes^, Fitz-John and the pages generally 
drank. On one occasion the king, being 
thirsty, called for his wine, and it was 
gone; but, instead of being angry, he ac- 
knowledged that one measure was too 
little for both, and good-humouredly di- 
rected that the butler should supply two 
measures for the future, one for himself 
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and one for Fiti-Johsu (fifryMt, Dt Nugu 
CMaintm, 210.) 

In the roll of 81 H^ry L he is 
mentioned as a justice itinerant in the 
counties of Gloucester, Stafibrd, and No^- 
ampton. Besides his lands in Oxfo^shire, 
Gloucester^ire, and Norfolk, he likewise 
possessed the whole territory of Ewyas in 
Herefordshire. His castle of Cans, in 84 
Hen^ I., was attacked in his absence by 
the Welsh, who burned it to the ground, 
and massacred all its inhabitants; and two 
years afterwards, in 1I3G, he himself was 
slain with 80(X) of King Stephen’s troops 
in a battle fought with the same enemy 
near Cardigan. 

By his wife Sibyll he had a son and two 
daughters. Cecilia, the elder daughter, 
married Roger, the son of Milo of Glou- 
cester (afterwards Earl of Hereford), 
his coadmtor as a justice itinerant; and 
Agnes, the younger daughter, married — do 
Montchensy. His son Robert took tho 
name of hitz-Payne, and his male descen- 
dants were summoned to Parliament until 
the reig^ of Edward III., when the title 
became in abeyance in the female lino, and 
at lost devolved on the Earls of Northum- 
berland, but became extinct in 1670. 
(Madox, i. 146; JV*. Foedera, i. 10; Lord 
Lyttelton: Hasted: Baronage, i. 90, 672; 
Nicolas*) 

PITZ-JOHK, William, in 9 Henry II., 
1163, held pleas in the county of Hereford, 
and in 1108 he amerced Samuel, the priest 
of Pilton in Somersetshire. {Madox, i. 
627, ii. 213.) He held some office about 
the court, and when Richard de Humet, 
the chief justiciary of Normandy, was sent 
to Endand by Iving Henry in 1170 to 
arrest Becket, with a view to save him 
from the mischief which ho anticipated 
from the sudden absence of four of his 
knights, William Fitz-.Tohn and Hugh de 
Gundeville were despatched by Humet to 
Canterbury for the purpose; but before 
their arrival the archbishop’s fate was ac- 
complished. {Lord LytteUon, iii. 2.) 

FITZ-HABTIN, WiLUAH, who had land 
in Hampshire, was a justicier or baron act- 
ing in tho Exchequer both in 4 and 10 
Henry II., 1170. He is also one of the 
twelve commissioners, whom Dugdale calls 
justices itinerant, who in the same year 
were sent to enquire into the conduct of 
the sherifis in the several counties of the 
kingdom. ( Madox, ii. 263 ; Pipe EoU, 172.) 

7ITZ-NICfEL, or FITZ-HBALE, Willi AH, 
is named among the commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1170 to examine into abuses of 
the sherifis, &c., whom Dugdale erroneously 
cMls justices itinerant. He was sheriff of 
Kent in 1184, 30 Henry II., and in the 
certificate returned by the Bishop of 
Chichester for the aid on marrying the 
king’s daughter iu 12 Henry II., 1100, he 
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me&tiions William Fitz-Neale aa holding 
one knight’s fee under that church. 

It is not improbable that he was a son of 
Nigel, Bishop of El^ and brother of the 
next-mentioned Richard Fitz-Nigel, Bishop 
of London. (Madox^ i. 215, 576; JFhl&r.) 

7ITZ-KI0XL, or FITZ-NEAIJS, Richabb 
(Bishop of Lohdoh), must have been 
born before the canon requinng the celi- 
bacy of the clergy was strictly enforced, 
because he seems to have been openlv 
brought forward by his father Nigel, 
Bishop of Ely (who will be subsequently 
mentioned), and acknowledged as his son. 
He was educated in the monastery of Ely, 
and was then placed in the Exchequer, at 
the head of which his father hold the office 
of treasurer. 

Brought; un to the Church, as most of 
the other clerks . in those times were 
(whence indeed the derivation), his suc- 
cessive ecclesiastical preferments in Henry’s 
reign were canon of St. Paul’s ; archdea- 
con of Ely, 1160; and dean of Lincoln, 
by whicji latter title he is described in 
60 Henry IL, 1184. {Madox^ i. 215; Lc 
jVeve,) 

In nis early youth he was the author of 
a work called ^ Tricolumniia,’ from its 
being arranged throughout in three co- 
lumns. It was a tripartite History of, 
England under Ileniy If. — the first column 
ti*eatiug of the transactions of the Church ; 
of England and the rescripts of the ano- 
stolicai see ; the second of the remarkable 
exploits of the Idng, which he says exceed 
all human credibility; and the third, of 
many affiiirs both public and domestic, 
and also of the court and its judgments. 
(Madox, ii. 34*5.) 

His diligence and erudition, and the 
capacity ho displayed for the conduct of 
the public revenue, soon justified his father 
in recommending him as his successor in 
the office of treasurer. He was accordingly 
appointed in 1165, hut, as no royal favour 
was in those days conferred without an 
equivalent, Nigel was obliged to pay to 
the king four hundred marks for hia sou’s 
nominatiou. (Idtd. i. 44, 113.) lie con- 
tinued in the office for the I'emaiudar of 
that reign, and managed the revenue with 
so much cjarc and adroitness that, not- 
withstanding the continual wars in which 
the countiy was involved, King Richard 
found on his father s death no le&s a sum 
than one hundred thousand marks in the 
Exchequer. 

That monarch's appreciation of his merits 
was evidenced, not only by retaining his 
valuable services, but by raising him, soon 
after his coronation, to the bishopric of 
Ijondon on December 31, 1189. 

During Ilenry *8 reign he frejiuently shared 
in the duties of a justice itinerant, and 
from the time when fines were introduced 
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into the court— namely, about 28 Heniy IL 
— hia regularitr of attendance is particular- 
ly observable, for there is scarcely one until 
the end of tnat reign in which his name 
does nut appear. So also after King 
Richard’s return from theHolyLand till the 
year before his own death. 79-216.) 

Under the regency of William de Long- 
champ, Bishop of Ely, he possessed consider- 
able influence, and it was oy his interference 
that Geof&ey PlantageDOt, Archbishop of 
York, when^seized and imprisoned by the 
orders of the chief justiciary, was liberated. 

He left a most valuable legacy to his 
successors in the ^Dialogus de Scaccario,’ 
copies of which are preserved both in the 
Black and the Red Books in the Exchequer. 
It is printed by Madox (ii. 331-452) at the 
end of his learned histoiy of that court; 
and in a preliminary dissertation he has 
satisfactorily established the claim^ of the 
bishop to the authorship, in opposition to 
that of Gervos of Tilbury, to whom it was 
for many years attributed. It was composed 
ill the 23rd or 24th Henry H., and describes 
the Exchequer, with all its officers and tlieir 
duties, and the fonus of proceeding and their 
origin; a treatise of inestimable value as 
well to historians and antiquaries as to 
lawyers. 

lie died on September 10, 1198. One of 
the monks of Winchester Sac. i. 

304), in describing this event, having desig- 
nated his office of treasurer by the word 
< apotecariiis,’ an author has been led to 
commit the somewhat absurd blunder of 
making him the king’s medical adviser. 
(Godwin, 179 ; IFttndorcr, iii. 39.) 

7ITZ-0GEB, Oger, the son of Oger the 
Dapiter (afterwards noticed), was sheriff’ of 
the united coimtie.s of Buckingham and 
Bedford from 33 Henry II. to 1 Richard I. 
inclusive. In the next year he was made 
sheriff of Hampshire, and filled that office 
also in 5 Richard 1. (Ftdkr.) From 7 
Richard I., 1195-6, to the cod of the reign, 
his name often appears as one of the justi- 
ciers before whom fines were acknowledged 
at Westminster, and in the first of those 
years ho acted as a justice itinerant into 
Devonshire. (Hunters Preface: Madox, i. 
113, 602.) 

He married Amy, one of the daughters 
and coheirs of Wiluam de Schellega. 

FITZ-OSBEBNE, WxLLiAM (Earl of 
Hebeforu), was the son of Oabeme de 
Crepon, and grandson of Ilerfastus, who was 
the orother of Gunnora, fimt concubine, and 
then wife, to Richard 1., the third Duke of 
Normandy, and greatgrandfather of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. He was consequently 
connected by distant relationship with the 
young prince, and was brought up with him 
from infancy. On his father’s death he suc- 
ceeded to the office of steward or dapifer in 
the ducal household, and was Count of 
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BrettoTille in Nonnandy. He aided Duke 
William m quelling every civil commotion 
of bis Nonnan subjects ; and in tbe invadon 
of England he equipped forty of the ships 
at his own expense^ and commanded one of 
the th]^ divisions at the battle of Hastings. 

Having contributed to the conquest of 
England, he assisted ^atly in the main- 
tenance of tbe acquisition by bis valour and 
good counsels. To his vigilance was en- 
trusted the erection of a castle at Winches- 
ter for the purpose of overawing the in- 
habitanti*, and when, in the year after the 
Conquest; the king returned to Normandy, to 
him and to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the go- 
vernment of tlio realm was committed as 
chief justiciaries. The southern division 
was appropriated to Odo, and the northern 
to h’itz-Oiiberne, on whom the earldom 
of Hereford and the office of constable 
or marshal (magister militum) were also 
conferred. 

Besides presiding over the Curia Begis 
during the Icing’s absence, they also managed 
the king's revenue ; but their conduct was 
so arrogant and rapacious that the indigna- 
tion of tbe Englisli was roused. The elTorts 
of the people, however, to relieve themselves 
were so ill-conccrted that they were easily 
subdued, and the regents were rewarded, in- 
stead of being punished for their oppression. 

In 1009 Htz-Oshenie assisted his sove- 
reign in the suppression of various insurrec- 
tions in England, and was employed by the 
king in aiding Queen ^latilda in the defence 
of Normandy. In 1072 ho proceeded to 
Flanders to assist Arnulph, the heir of 
Baldwin, its earl, in resisting tlie invasion 
of the disinherited Robert do Friaoii, by 
whom he was surprised, and perished through 
Iris careless security. 

To his zeal, courage, and wisdom King 
William w’as greatly indebted for his suc- 
cess, and he was rewarded accordingly. 
Besides the grant of the county of Here- 
ford, he received the Isle of Wight and 
various other • possessions and advantages. 
But, notwithstanding the rich gifts which 
were lavished on him, Iris prodigality al- 
ways left him in poverty, which Iving 
William, with whom he was a great 
favourite, at once chided and supplied. ^ 
Quarrels, how'cver, would now and then • 
occur between Iris sovereign and him. On ! 
one occasion, being steward of the house- | 
hold, he had set upon the royal table the , 
flesh of a crane scarcely half-roasted, when i 
the king in his rage aimed a severe blow at ; 
him, which, though it was warded off by i 
Eudo, another favourite, so offended Fitz- ! 
Osberne that he resided Iris office. I 

Though brave and generous as a soldier, | 
he was severe and oppressive in his govern- ! 
meat, and was looked upon as the pride ! 
of the Normans and the scourge of the ; 
English, 
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He was twice married. EGs first wife 
was Adeline, daughter of Roger de Toney, 
a great Norman oaron. staadfud-bearer of 
King William; and tne second was Ri- 
child, daughter and of Reginald, Earl 
of Hainamt. By the former only be had 
children, three sons and two daughters; 
but the family and titles soon became 
extinct. {DugMe^s Baron* i. 67 ; WiU* 
Malmesbury^ 396, 431; Madox^ i. 31-78; 
Chamet/s Jlerts, 121 j Turner, See,) 

FITZ-PETEB, Simon, was one of the 
'assidentes justicim regis/ before whom 
a charter or contract was executed at the 
Exchequer in 11 Henry II., 116/5, and is 
the first of four after w’hom are the words ^ 
‘ iiiavescallis regis.' Whether, as Madox 
(i. 44) seems to infer, tlieso words apply to 
all the four may perhaps admit cf q^uestion. 
If, however, he were not one of the mar- 
shals, it is clear he lurid some office in the 
court, since his property was exempted on 
that account from the Daiiegeld and other 
assessments so early as 2 Henry II. (IHve 
Boll, 7.) From tliat year to the sixteenth 
he was sheriff of tho latter county ; and ns 
Geoffrey Fitz- Peter, the great justiciary in 
the next reign (wlio.so fiither is not men- 
tioned in Dngdnle's ‘Baronage ’), was en- 
tnisted with tho same sheriffalty for many 
succeeding years, it does not seem an im- 
rohable conjecture that this Simon was 
is father. 

Simon Fitz-Peter acted also for four 
years, commencing 2 Henry II., as deputy 
to Henry de E.-^sex, the shojift’ of the coun- 
ties of iiiuckingliam and Bedford. It was 
probably at a later period that he was a 
uistice itinerant in t]it» l.itter county, when 
Iris name is mentioned in connection with 
the case of a certain canon of Bedford, named 
Philip de Broi.'^, who having been convicted i)f 
manslaughter before Iris bisliop, was merely 
condemned to make pecuniary compen.^a- 
tion to Ibo relatives of tho deceased. In 
tbe open court at Dunstable, the judge, al- 
luding to tho called him a murderer, 
whereupon a \iolent altercation ensued, and 
the priejst’s irritation drawing from him ex- 
pressions of insult and contempt, tho king 
ordered him to be indicted for this new 
offence. {Liuyard, ii. 213 ; Ldands Coiled, 
iii. 424.) This was one of the grounds for 
Henry's attack on el<*rical privileges. 

FITZ-PETEB, GjiOFfKEY (Earl of Es- 
sex), was not improbably the son of the 
above Simon Fitz-Peter, for the reason sug- 
gested in his life, Dugdale commences 
his history without any mention of who his 
father was, and, independently of the sheriff- 
alty of Northamptonshire, and also of the 
name, it is apparent that he had been 
broupjht up in the court where Simon had 
also filled some office. 

^ In 31 Ilemy II. he was one of the jus- 
tices of the forest, the duties of which he 
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Hiclifffd I. he acted as a justice itmennt 
in Tfuious counties. {Pipe PoU, 36, &c.) 

King Kichard compelled him to a 
fine for not joining the crusade (JUc, Jhvie. 
8)f W at the same time showM the esH- 
mation in which he held him bj appointing 
him one of the council to assist Hugh Pu- 
sar, Bishop of Durham, and William de 
Longchamp, Bishop of £lj, in the govern- 
luent of tho kingdom, and in the subsequent 
disputes directing him, in conjunction with 
Walter de Constantiis, the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and others, to act independentlj 
of the chancellor. About this time be 
became sheriff of the united counties of 
Essex andHertford,being probably so named 
on account of the property to which he had 
succeeded ip right of nis wife, Beatrice, one 
of the daughters and co-heirs of William de 
Say, by Beatrice, the sister of Qeoftrey, 
father of the deceased Earl of Essex. 

His continued employment as a justicier 
during Richard’s reign is shown by nis being 
present ^^hen fines were acknowledged at 
Westminster (JIwtter*s Preface ) ; and in 
.July 1108, 0 Richard L, he was placed in 
the high office of chief justiciary of the 
kingdom. His military talents wero imme- 
diately called into exercise against the 
Welsh, whose king, Gwenwynwyn, he com- 
pletely defeated. 


On Richard’s death in the following year, 
being continued in his office, he induced tho 
nobles to take the oath of fealty to King 
John at Northampton. On the day of the 
coronation he was created Earl of Essex. 
His performance of the duties of his office 
was marked with exemplary activity, and 
ho exerted himself with considerable energy 
in exacting the taxes which King John im- 
posed. ^ At the same time he appears to 
nave joined in the king’s amusements, as a 
payment of five shillings was made to him 
*aa ludum suum,’ and to have been not 
averse from the pleasures of the table, as he 
paid for eating flesh with the king on a fast- 
day. (Colb’s Documents, 248, 272, 276.) 

During the contest witli Rome he sup- 
ported his royal master, but was compelled | 
to be a witness to the disgraceful document, , 
dated May 16, 1213, 14 John, by which the I 
crown was surrendered to tho pope. In a I 
few months after this event this great man j 
terminated his career, dying on the second 
ide of the following October. He was buried 
at the priory of Shouldham in Norfolk, 
which he had founded. 

For twenty-eight years he had filled a 
judicial position, fifteen of them as head of 
the law, and principal minister of Iho ^ng- 
dom. Invested with extraordinary power, 
the absence of complaint in such difficult 
times is a proof that he used it without 
harshness ; skilful in the laws, he seems to 


have administered them with fimmess^ and 
the lengths to which the soon after 
resorted appear to show that we royal im- 
p^osito IM been previously checked by 
nis prudence. Matthew Paiissaya that the 
king hated, but feared, him, and that upon 
his death he exclaimed, ^ Per Pedes Don^. 
nunc primo sum rex et dominus Anglin.^ 
How the infatuated monarch used his free- 
dom the history of the remainder of hia 
reign affords a lamentable display. 

So large were the various grants made to* 
him that when his son did homage on suo^ 
ceeding him, the sherifis of no less than 
seventeen counties were commanded to give* 
possession of the lands he held in each of 
them. (Pot de Finibtts, 602.) 

By Beatrice, his first wife, he left three* 
sons, two of whom succeeded to his title, 
which continued in the family, through fe- 
male channels, till tiie year 1646, when it 
became extinct. 

Geoffrey Pitz-Peter’s second vrife was 
Aveline, by whom he had a son named John^ 
lord of the manor of Berkhampstead in 
Hertfordshire, who was m^e iustice of Ire- 
land. {Dugdalds Baron, i. 703; Wendomr^ 
iii. 49, &c. ; Peyfd Tribes of Wales, 71 ; 
Tur7ier's Engl,) 

FITZ-BALPE, Geroli), whose lineage has 
not been traced, was one among the twelve 
inquisitores in 1170, 16 Henry U., whom 
Dugdale has mistakingly called justices 
itinerant. 

FITZ-BALPE, William, sometimes 
written Ranulph, and sometimes Randulph, 
for they are all three one and the same 
name, succeeded to the lordships of Alfre- 
I ton, Norton, and Mamham, in Derbyshire, 
on the death of his father, Robert Fitz- 
Hanulph, who is supposed by some to have 
assisted in the assassination of Archbishop 
Becket in the year 1170, and to have founded 
the prioiy of Beauchief, in that county, in 
expiation of his crime. The fact that he 
retired about that time from the sheriffalty 
of the counties of Nottinsham and Derby, 
which he had held for the four preceding 
years, in some degree gives weight to this 
; opinion.^ His son, this William, was then 
I placed in that office, and held it for the 
I eight following years. (FWfor.) 

I Whether the father was guilty or not, 
j the son was certainly not excludea from the 
court, but continued to be employed in 


places of trust up to the reign of King John. 
In 20 Henry IL. 1174, he was, as sheriff of 
Nottingham and Der%, joined with God- 
frey de Luci, one of the king’s justices, in 
setting the assize of those counties ; and in 
the six next years he sat in the King’sGour^ 
in which he seems to have heldahighj^e, 
as his name often appears thus : * Per Wil- 
lielmum filium Radulfi et socios suos,’ with- 
out noting who those companions were. 
During those years, also, he went as one of 
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the justices itineiant into fourteen eeveral 
counties. {Madox^ L 04, 123-188.} 

In 1180 he was appointed dapuer or se- 
neschal of Normandy, in right A which he 
had the custody of the castle of Caen, for 
which a liyery of 300/. per annum was 
allowed him. (iM. 166.} This office, which 
comprehended that of justiciaiy, he con- 
tinued to hold from that time till his death 
in 1200. When Bichard I. went to the 
Holy Land he committed Alice, the King of 
France’s sister, to the custody of WUliam 
Fitz-Balph, who resolutely refused to de- 
liyer her up to her brother, notwithstanding 
his repeated demands. In 2 John he^ is 
mentioned on the Norman Boll aa being 
present in the King’s Court at Caen with 
the other justices barons there. {Ibid. 

63-160.) 

AccordingtoDugdale’s ^Baronage’ (i. G78), 
he had, by his wile Agnes, one son, Thomas, 
who succeeded him and died without issue, 
and three daugliters, who thus becamo his 
heirs. 

FITZ-BAHVLPH, Balph, was the son of 
the under-named Banulph Fitz-Bobert,and 
a descendant, therefore, from Banulph de 
Glanville. {Excerpt e Rot Fin. ii. 147.) 
Dugdale introduces his name among the 
justices itinerant into the northern coun- 
ties in 46 Henry III., 1202 ; but it is ap- 
parent that this* iter was only for pleas of 
the forest. He died about April 1270. His 
wife’s name was Anastasia, and he had by 
her three daughters. 

FITZ-BEOIKALD, Balph, whs three 
times a justice itinerant — viz., in 14, 16, 
and 18 Henry HI., 1220-1234. From these 
appointments, which are evidently not re- 
ferable to any local property, it seems pro- 
bable that he was connected with the courts 
of law. He had been a partisan of the 
barons against King John, but on the acces- 
sion of Henry III. his forfeiture was re- 
versed on returning to his allegiance. 

FITZ-BSIKFBID, Bogdr, is mentioned 
in 1176, 22 Henry H., as a justice itinerant, 
iu which capacity he acted occasionally to 
the end of that reign. During this period 
he visited no less than thirteen counties, 
an extent of circuit sufficient of itself to 
show that he was a regular justicier in the 
King's Court, from whence these itinera 
emanated. But examples of pleas before him 
in the Exchequer at Westminster are men- 
tioned from 25 Henry II., 1179 (Madox^ 
83-736), and fines were levied before him 
as late as 10 Bichard I. 

It was then a common custom for some 
of the judges to be in personal attendance 
on the king, and accor^gly his name is 
attached to the charter, dated at Oxford in 
May 1177, by which the nant of the king^ 
dom of Cork to Bobert Fitz-Stephen and ! 
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King Henjy, dated at Waltham, in 1182* 
{Lord iv. [3], [14].) He waa 

sheriff of Sussex for eleven years from 23 
Henry II., and of Berkshire in 1 Bichard I. 
(Ffiifer.) 

The estimation in which he was held is 
evidenced by his being appointed oim of 
the council to assist ^e two chief justicia- 
ries who were left in the government of 
the kingdom during King Bimiard’s absence 
in the Holy Laud. ( itfodar, i. 34^ 

He married Bohaise, niece of Banulph, 
Earl of Chester, and widow of Gilbert de 
Gant, Earl of Lincoln, by whom he had a 
son Gilbert, who was a favourite of King 
John. 

FITZ-BICHABD, William, was sheriff of 
tlie counties of Buckingham and Bedford 
from 16 to 25 Henry 11. lie was pre- 
ceded in this office by a Richard Fitz- 
Oshert, who probably was his father. 
According to the practice then adopted, be 
was appointed, as sheriff, one of the justices 
itinerant to fix the assize for those coun- 
ties in 20 and 23 Henry II. {Madox, i. 
124, 132.) 

Nothing further occurs as to this William 
Fitz-Bichard during Henry’s reign, and it 
is difficult to ascertain whether facts sub- 
sequently related in connection with the 
same name refer to the same individual. 
The Christian names Bichard and William 
were common in those times, and scarcely 
a roll occurs which does not mention 
several bearing the same designation in dif- 
ferent and distant counties who are evi- 
dently not tbe same person. 

FITZ-BOBEBT, John, was the son and 
heir of tlie after-noticed Bobert Fitz-Boger, 
lord of Clavoring in Essex, and Wark- 
worth in Northumberland. Soon after his 
father’s death, in 14 John, he was appointed 
to the sheriilalty of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
which he held for the next two years. He 
then joined the insurgent barons, and was 
one of the twenty-five to whom was en- 
trusted the enforcement of Magna Charta. 
He obtained restitution of the possessions 
he then forfeited soon after the accession 
of Henry HI., and in subsequent years re- 
ceived several marks of royal favour. He 
held the sheriffalty of Northumberland for 
four years, commencing in 0 Henry III., 
and in 10 llenry HI. was nominated one of 
the justices itinerant for Yorkshire. There 
is a writ in the Exchequer in 1238 which 
bears tbe appearance of nis then acting as a 
baron of the Exchequer. 

His first wife was Joane, and his second 
Ada de Baillol, who, on his death in 25 
Henry III., 1241, fined two thousand marks 
for the custody oz his lands and heirs, Hugh 
and^ Boger. The fonner of these, dying 
during minority, was succeeded by Boger, 
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186-180 ; CStew. i. 816-018, ii. 83- [ in June 1204, 6 John. Chaatt, 28, 74- 
185 ; Excerpt, e Eot, Fin, i. 337, 342 ; » 136.) In March 1203 he was provost of 
MadoXf ii. 317.) Beverley^ and in June 1204 he was conse- 

VZTZ-BOBXBT, Philip, was among the ci*ated Bishop of Chichester, 
justices itinerant who fixed the tallage in Le Neve, in his list of archdeacons of 
the county of Lincoln in 10 Bichara I., Wells, calls him Simon Fitz-Bobert, and 
1108-9 (Madox, i. 705), being the only in that of the Bishops of Chichester intro- 
time he is noticed in that character. The ! duces Simon de Wells (Le Neve, 43, 60), 
roll of the following year^lJohn, contains evidently not being aware that the two 
a curious entry of lus paying a fine of 200/., names belonged to one and the same person, 
and one hundred bacons and one hundred Godwin also calls the bishop Simon de 
cheeses, for the grant of the wardship and Wells. That his actual surname was Fitz- 
land of the heir of Ivo do Munby till he Bobert is proved by two curious charters 
was of age. (Hot. de Oblatis, 24.) (Itot, Chart, 80, 88), by one of which King 

FITZ-BOBEBT, Bahitlfh, was the grand- John, on February 7, 1201, confirms to him, 
son of that Bobert Fitz-Ralph who married by the name of * Symoni filio Boberti,’ arch- 
the daughter of Banulph de Glanville. He deacon of Wells, a grant of certain lands in 
himself married Berta, the niece of Banulph Stawell in Somersetshire, with the advow- 
de Glanville, and succeeded to a third of son of the church there, which had been 
his property with the representatives of that estreated in consequence of the felony of 
^at man's two other daughters. (ItoL de Alice, the wife of liohert de Wattelai, in 
j^ndnia, 337, 309.) In 12 John he accom- I killing her husband, for which she was con- 
panied the king to Ireland, but before the j demned and burnt ; and by the other, dated 
end of the reign took part against him in the22ndof the same month, the king grants 
the contest with the barons. Betuming, to him the land of Burgelay in the manor 
however, to his allegiance before the kings of Melebum, which ^ the said Robert do 
death, lus manor of Saxtorp in Norfolk, of Wattelai and Alice his wife had held as of 
which he had been deprived, was restored her inheritance, but which had been forfeited 
to bis possession. Little further is re- by the same felony of which she had been 
counted of him, except that he twice tilled convicted. No doubt, therefore, that the 
the oilice of a justice itinerant — once in Bobert of whom Simon was the son was 
10 Ilonry III., 1220, for Lancashire, and the murdered man Bobert de Wattelai, 
another time in 16 Henry HI., 1230, for and that the grants were in fact a restora- 
Yorkshlre. Ilis death occurred before Do- tion of the property which he would have 
cember 25, 1252, 37 Hemy III., when his inherited but for the crime committed by 
son and heir, Balph (who has been men- Bobert's wife. It was not uncommon in 
tioned in a former page as Balph Fitz- this ago for an ecclesiastic to discard his 
Bonidph), did homage for liis hinds in family name, and adopt that of the place of 
Norfolh, paying fifty shillings for his relief, his birtli, education, or preferment. It is 
FITZ-BOBEBT, or BE WELLS, Simon certain that this bishop is generally known 
(Bishop. OF CniCHEsxjiR). Many of tho as Simon do Wells; but, inasmuch as he 
charters ofthe early part of the reign of King hod not discontinued the name of Fitz- 
John are concluded with the words ‘Dat. per I Robert at the time when these grants 
manus Simonis Ajchidiaconi Wellcnsis et I were made, the assumption of the now name 
J. de Gray,' both of whom some writers may possibly, in this instance, have been 
have therefore designated keepers of the influenced by the tragical events recorded 
Seal under tho Chancellor Iluuert, Arch- in them. 

bishop of Canterbury. As in no instance That Bishop Simon after his elevation 
have their names, or tho.se of others who continued to enjoy the royal favour is shown 
appear in the same manner, au}'^ addition by the Icing in January 1207 giving him 
designating that office, such as * vice-can- letters ‘ ad dominum S. de Malo Leon/ de- 
cellarius,’ or ^ tunc agens vices cancellarii,’ siring all honour should be shown to bim^ 
as in the reign of King Richard, it admits with letters of protection during his ab- 
ofconsiderable doubt whether this character sence. (Rot, Pat. In the course of 
is properly assigned to them, especially ns tliat year he died. (Godtein, 504.) 
in every case the persons so introduced are | FITZ-BOBEBT, W alter, was the grand- 

known to have held some other office in the j son of the before-noticed Bichard Fitz- 
court. They were officers of the treasury | Gilbert, called also Benefacta, and son oi 
of the Exchequer, where the Great Seal Robert, stewiurd of King Henry I., by his 
was usually kept. ^ wife Maud, the daughter of Simon de St. 

The first date on which these two names Liz, Earl of Huntingdon, 
appear is September 10, 1199, 1 John ; and He was probably very young at bis 
they continue to sign together till June in father’s death, as no mention is made ol 
the following year, after which Simon the him, beyond the usual assessments on his 
archdeacon’s name alone is appended to property, until 22 Henry II., 1170, whei 
numerous charters for a long period, ending | ne is recorded as one of the three justices 
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itinerant appointed bj the council of North- 
ampton to go into the eastern counties of 
England. In this emplo;pient he ms en- 
ga^d for several following years, during 
which time, and perhaps before it, he took 
his share in the judicial duties of the Curia 
Begis. Madox gives several instances from 
that time till 5 Kichard L, 1103, in which 
he was present as one of the barons and 
justiciers there. (ilfadhx,;i. 04-137, ii. 20.) 

His knightly pursuits were not forgotten 
in the performance of his civil duties. He 
supported William de Longchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, the governor of the realm, during 
King Richord^s absence in the Holy Land, 
in his contest with .John, the king’s bro- 
ther ; and in 6 Richard I., 1104, ho joined 
the expedition into Normandy. 

He died in 1108, and was buried in the 
choir of the priory of Dunmow^ which his 
father had founded, and to which ho him- 
self had given divers churches and lands. 

His two wives were, first, Maud, daughter 
of Richard de Luci, the chief justiciary; 
and, secondly, Margaret de Bohun. 

lie left several sons, of whom Robert, 
the eldest, succeeded him, and was called 
Robert Fitz-Wnlter. His prowess^ as a 
warrior procured for him the addition of 
* the Valiant j ’ and, as lead('r of the barons 
confederated against King John, they styled 
him ‘ Marshal of the Army of God and the 
Holy Church.* IHs grandson was regularly 
summoned to parliament in 23 Edward X. 
To the title of baron Fitz- Walter an 
earldom of Sussex was added in 152i.), and 
other titles ; hut these becoming extinct in 
1750, the barony fell into abeyance among 
the five daughters of Thomas Mildmay, 
hlsq., wliose wife Mary was sister to Ben- 
jamin, the fourteenth baron. {DnyduUe's 
liaron. i, 201) ; Nuolaa,') 

FITZ-BOBEBT, Walter, was forester of 
tlie county of Huntingdon, and for some 
oflenco in the exercise of his office was im- 
prisoned in 14 John, and did not obtain his 
liberty without a fine of two palfreys. lie 
afterwards joined the barons agninst the 
king, but returned to his duty at the com- 
mencement of the next reign. Ills appoint- 
ment as one of the justices itinerant in 
Huntingdonshire in 0 llenry III. no doubt 
arose from his continuing to hold the above 
office. (Rot. Clam. i. 1^, &c., ii. 75, &o.) 

FITZ-BOQEB, Robert, was the son of 
Roger Fitz-Richard, a grandson of the be- 
fore-noticed Eustace Fitz-John. He married 
Margaret, the daughter of William de Ches- 
ney, and widow of Hugh de Cressi, and 
obtaining with her considerable pr^rtyin 
Norfolk, he became sheriff of that county 
and of Suffolk in 3 Richard I., and held the 
office at intervals till 14 John. (FuUer,) 

In 3 Richard I., 1191, he was present in 
the Curia Regis as a witness to a final 
concord then made there ; and in 1197 he 
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was a justice itinerant in Norfolk, and was 
resent in tiie following year on the ac- 
nowledgment of fines at Norwich. Other 
fines were levied before him in 3 John, 
1201. (Madox, 704 ; Hutd&’s Preface.) 

King John mnted him a charter of con- 
firmation of his inheritan^ of the castle 
and manor of Warkworth in Northumber- 
land, of which county he held the sheriffalty 
from 3 to 14 John. He founded theprioiy 
of Langley in Norfolk about the end of 
llichara’s reign (Monast, vi. 020), and 
dying in 14 John, left by his widow, Mar- 
garet, a son, the before-mentioned John 
Fitz-Robert. After three generations the 
family assumed the name of Clavering, 
from a manor so called in Essex, which 
belonged to this Robert. John de Claver- 
ing, who was summoned to parliament W 
the first three Edwards, aied in 1333, 
leaving only female issue. (Dugdak'e Baron. 
lAm^Nkolas.) 

FITZ-BOOEB, William, was one of tho 
justices itinerant appointed for York and 
Northumberland in 3 Henry III., 1218. 
(Rot. Clam. i. 403.) If, as it seems pro- 
bable, he were of Lincoln, ho married 
Agnes do Scotney. (Madox, i, 488.) 

FITZ-BOSCELIK, William, is introduced 
by Dugdale as one of the justices itinerant 
for Norfolk and Suffolk in 9 Henry III., 
et, being ill nt the time, ho did not act; 
lit on several occasions he had been named 
with others to take assizes of novel disseisin 
in Norfolk; and in 11 Henry III. he was 
tho first named in a commission into that 
county to try two prisoners of the Bishop 
of Ely, wlio were charged with murder, and 
for whom the bishop had not a gaol suffici- 
ently secure. (Rot. Claus, i. 552, 033, 005, 
ii. 72, 77, &c.) In 15 John ho was so far in 
the confidence of the court as to be em- 
ployed as one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into tho losses sustained 
by the clergy in tho diocese of Norwich ; 
and ho obtained a licence not to be placed 
on any assize or jury in tlio county, except 
in cases in which tho king was concerned. 
(Rot. Clam. i. 154-105.) Before the end 
of that reign he either fell off from his 
allegiance, or was suspected of intending to 
do so, ns liis son Andrew, and his grand- 
daughter Alice, wore placed as hostages for 
him in the custody of the constable of 
Orford Castle, and lie fined two hundred 
marks. On the accession, however, of 
Jleniy HI. ho procured full restitution. 
( Ihid. i. 257, 3.32 ; Rot. Fliii.689.) His wife’s 
name was Lecia or Alicia. 

FITZ-BIMON, OsfiERT, is inserted by 
Dugdale in his List of Fines as a justicier 
before whom one was levied in 7 Itichard 
1., October 1106 (Grig. Jurid. 41), but Mr. 
Hunter omits his name. 

FITZ-SIMOK, Richard, in 1 Henry HI. 
paid 100 shillings for having seisin of the 
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lands which his father, SimonFitz-Richard, 
forfeited in 17 John, situate in the counties 
of Leicester, York, Huntingdon, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. He was one of the 
justices itinerant in 9 Henry III. for Essex 
■ and Hertfordshire, and in the two follow- 
ing years was a commissioner to collect the 
quinzime and to assess the tallage there, 
and in Oambridsre and Huntingdon. Ho died 
111 17 Henry HI. (JBot. Claus* i. 245-^24, 
ii. 76-2 (^ ; Excerpt e Rot Fin. i. 212, 2.34.) 

F1TZ-8IM0K, Turstix, held some office 
ill the Exchequer so early as 4 Henry II. 
( IHpc RoUs, 144, 160), and after the murder 
of Bccket he was one of the custodes of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. {Madox, i. 
m C31.) 

In 1173 he was a justice itinerant for 
setting the assize or tallage in Gloucester- 
shire, and having been selected in 1176 as 
one of the eighteen justices appointed to 
administer justice throughout tne kingdom, 
his pleas are recorded, in that and the two 
following years, on the rolls, not only of the 
four counties at first appropriated to him, 
hut also of six others. In 1177 he is 
mentioned as holding pleas in the Ex- 
chequer. {lUd^ 127, &c.) In 1 Richard 
I. ho had the custody of the castle of 
Ludlow. (Pipe Roll.) 

FITZ-8TEPHEN, Ralph, was an officer 
in the Chamber of the Exchequer from 3 
to 19 Henry II., 1167-1173. lie possessed 
lands in the counties of Warwick, Leicester, 
Northamnton, and Gloucester, and the she- 
riffalty or the latter county was entrusted to 
him in conjunction with his brother William 
Fitz-Stephen in 18 Henry IL, and* from 
that time till 1 Richard 1. either one or the 
other occupied the office. For that county 
also he acted as a justice itinerant in 1174, 
aud having been appointed in 1170 at the 
head of one of the six divisions into which 
the circuits were then arranged, his pleas 
are recorded in the rolls of that and ot the 
four following years in twenty-four difierent 
comities. (Madox, i. 123-137.) 

In 1182 he was one of the king’s 
chamberlains, and his name appears as a 
witness to the king’s will executed at 
Waltham in that year. (Lord LytteUon, iv. 
[14].) In 1184 he was among the justiciers 
and barons before whom a fine was levied 
in the King’s Court, and in 1187 he was ap- 
pointed custos of the abbey of Glastonbury, 
and 80 remained till 3 John. (Madox, i. 
635; Rxd. Cancett. 106; Ahh. Bac. 12.) 

He died in or before 6 John, as God^y 
de Albini then paid a thousand marks, his 
line for having his land, (Rot Claus. 9.) 

7ITZ-8TEPHEK, William, the brother 
of the last-mentioned Ralph Fitz-Stephen, 
filled with him the office of sherin of 
Gloucester from 18 Henry II., 1171, to 
1 Richard I, 1190. He was (like Ralph 
Fitz-Stephen) placed at the head of one of 
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the six dreuits arranged bv the coondl of 
Northampton in 1176, and pleas are re- 
corded in that and the four following years, 
not only in fourteen counties, but 'ad 
Scaccarium’ also. (Madox, i. 127-189, 
211.^ His name likewise appem as a 
justice itinerant in Shropshire in 1 Richard 
I., 1190. (PipeRoU,d5.) 

There are many grounds for identifying 
the sheriff and justicier with a remark- 
able man of the same name who flourished 
at the same period ; I mean William Eitz- 
Stephen, the author of ' The Life and Passion 
of Archbishop Becket,’ in which is intro- 
duced the description of the city of London 
printed in Stowes ' Survey.’ 

Several circumstances *in the career of 
the latter render it far from improbable 
that he should have been selected for judi- 
cial employment. He himself says that ho 
was a fellow-citizen with Becket, one of 
his clerks, and an inmate of his family; 
that, being by express invitation called to 
his service when ^ancellor, he became 'in 
Cancellaria ejus dictator’ [qu. remem- 
brancer?^, or, as another reads, 'scriba in 
Cancellana Anglim ; ’ that when Becket 
sat to determine causes ho was a reader of 
the instruments, and upon his request 
sometimes an advocate. (Dr. Pegge's Dts- 
sertatim^ 8.) All this must have occurred 
before 1162, when Becket resigned the 
.chancellorship, and, from the expressions 
used, no doubt can e.xist that he was at 
that time established in some office in the 
Chancery, or in the Exchequer, where the 
business of the Chancery was usually trans- 
acted. There is nothing to show that he 
did not remain in his office after his 
patron’s resignation of the Great Seal, and 
it is certain, from his own rolation, that, 
though he was present with the archbishop 
pn his trial at Northampton in 1164, he 
escaped being involved in the subsequent 
banishment of Becket’s friends, in conse- 
quence of his having been the author of a 
myming Latin prayer, which ho had once 

resented to the king in the chapel of Bru- 

ull in Buckinghamshire, (niog. Brit. 
Lit. 363.) The first two lines wiU be a 
sufficient specimen of its style : — 

Rex cunctorum sieculorum, rex arcis asthenic ; 

Rector poH, rector soli, regum rex altiasime. 

That he was present at Canterbury, and 
was an eyewitness of Becket’s murder, 
forms no oojection to the presumption that 
he was a servant of the court, because it is 
to be recollected that the archbishop was 
then, at least nominally, reconciled to the 
king, and it could be considered no other 
than an act of decent respect for Fitz- 
Stephen to visit his former patron on his 
return from a long exile. After the mur- 
der had been accomplished King Heniy 
would naturally be anxious to disconnect 
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liimself from its perpetratiotti carefullj 
4 iToidmg act wbidi might, be constnied 
into a punishment of those who had ad- 
hered to the troublesome prelate, inde- 

S * mtly^ of his being too wise a prince to 
ve himself of riie services of a learned 
iseful man, who had never made him- 
self personally obnoxious. 

It would therefore be far from unlikely 
that a person so situated should not be 
interfered with in his office; indeed, the 
reasons adduced would rather operate to 
promote his further advwcement, as tend- 
ing to remove the suspicions which then 
oertainly attached to tue king. Accord- 
ingly, his nomination as sheriff of Glouces- 
tersmre in the following year can excite no 
surprise, especially as it was most usual in 
those times for officers of the Exchequer, 
or of other brandies of the court, to be 
entrusted with such appointments, and the 
same reasons would account for the selec- 
tion of such a man, palpably well expe- 
rienced in the law, as one of the justiciers 
in 1176. That the termination of the 
sheriffalty and the last acts of the justicier 
both occur about 1190 or 1191, the period 
.assigned for the death of the biographer, 
are curious circumstantial corroborations 
of the conjecture thus ventured. Fitz- 
Stephen’s Life of Becket offers nothing to 
contradict the supposed identity; but, on 
the contrary, it is remarkable for being 
written in a calmer style than that of 
other partisans, and for not attempting 
to implicate the king in ^authorising the 
murder. 

Fitz-Stephen had travelled to France 
to complete his education, and on his re- 
turn, his erudition, which was conspicuous 
both as a scholar and a divine, recom- 
mended him to the notice of Becket, with 
whom ho eventually became on terms of 
familiar intercourse. He is said to have 
been a monk of Canterbury, and is fre- 
quently called Siephanides. 

7ITZ-T0K0IB, Nicholas, was one of 
those selected hy the council hcM at 
Windsor in 26 Ilenry IL, 1179, as a jus- 
tice itinerant in one of the four divisions 
then established for the purpose of ad- 
ministering justice throuf^hout the kingdom. 
(Madoxy i. 79, 139.) His name occurs as 
a justico itinerant in the following year, 
and he probably acted subsequently, be- 
cause, among the pleas of Godfrey do Luci 
.and his companions in Berkshire, entered 
on the Boll of 1 Richard I. (181), there is 
an entry which seems to have reference to 
his misconduct in o|pce — ^viz., ‘Nicholas 
filius Turoldi j^dd. Comp, de 46/. 13s. 4d, 
pro falsa p’sent. plac. Corone et pro falso 
clam, de averiis detentis.’ 

nXZ-WABlNE, Fulco, is introduced by 
Dugdale as a justider of the bench, and in 
the chronicle of William de Rishan^r (33) 
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it is asserted that William de Wilton and 
Fiiloo Fitas-Warine. < justidarii xera,’ were 
slain at the battle of Lewes, may 14, 
1264. There is no doubt that both these 
persons met their death at that battle, nor 
that the former was a justidaiy ; but F^co. 
Fltz-Warine, who was a Shropshire baronj 
is never mentioned even as a justice itine- 
rant. One of his descendants, John Bour- 
chier, was created Earl of &ith, a title 
which became extinct in 1654. The barony 
then fell into abeyance among the daugh- 
ters of the fourth earl. . (Dttgdale's Baron, 
i. 443; Siedas,) 

PITZ-WAKIKE, William, a youn^r 
brother of the above-mentioned Fiuco 
Fitz-Warine, was in the early part of 
John’s reign greatly in the king's favour, 
receiving a giunt of the manor of Dilun in 
Herefordshire in 6 John, and in 9 John 
obtaining royal ‘llteras deprecatorias ’ to 
Gila de Kilpec, urging her to marry him 
without delay. For this intercession on 
bis behalf he presented the king with an 
entire horse and a palfrey. (Bot, Clam, i. 
25, 28, 43 ; Bot, de FinUm, 376.) On this 
lady’s death he was again indebted to 
royalty for a wife, paying a fine of fifty 
marks, in 2 Ilenry 111., for permission to 
marry Agnes, one of the sisters and coheirs 
of John de Wahull, and widow of Robert 
de Bassingeham. He was at this time 
sheriff of Lincolnshire. (Excerpt, e BoU 
Fin, i. 3, 7 ; Bot, Ckm. i. 380.) In 0 
Henry and several following years he was 
appointed one of the justices itinerant in 
many other counties, in most of which he 
had property ; and in Easter, *12 Henry 
III., iiis name appears upon a fine levied 
before him, in consequence of whi^jh Hug- 
dale has introduced him among the regular 
justiciers of this reign, but he is not sub- 
sequently noticed in a judicial capacity. 
(Bot, Clam, ii. 77-213.) 

The castle (»f Rockingham was entrusted 
to him a.s constable in 10 Henry III., in 
which yctor he sent five hundred Welsh to 
Prince Richard, the king's brother, in Gas- 
cony. (Ibid, 110, 130.) In 13 Homy III. 
he was sheriff of Worcestershire, ana exe- 
cuted the same office in Herefordshire in 
16 Plemy III. and the two following years. 
During the rest of his life he sustained the 
part of a loyal knight, assisting his sove- 
reign ns one of the lords of the Marches, 
and attending the king in 37 Henry HI. in 
his expedition to Gascony. 

He left an only daughter, Asselina, who 
married Thomas Lyttmton, ancestor of the 
eminent judge in the reign of Edward IV. 

FITZ-WILLIAX, Adam, forfeited his 
property in the county of Hertford in 17 
John for his adherence to the barons ; hut 
on that king’s decease he returned to his 
allegiance, and was restored to his lands. 
(Bot, Clam, i. 229, 246, 318.) He appears 
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in a judicial character from 0 to 21 Hen^ 
III. as a juatice itinerant ond one of tiw 
regular juatiders at Westminster. 
ii. 76, 147; Wendover, iv. 409; Ortff. 
Jurid. 42.) There are numerous man- 
dates addressed to him from 18 to 20 
Henry III. as one of the king’s escheators. 
(ISxcerpt, e Mot, Fin, i. 200-303.) 

PITZ-WILLIAM, PIuoH. There are so 
many persons of the name of Hugh Fitz- 
William ivho lived about the same penod 
that, without a better clue than has been 
obtained, it is impossible to decide which 
was the justice itinerant so called, who, 
in 30 Henry III., 1246, was appointed with 
dye others to visit the northern counties. 
From 16 John to 43 Henry III. there are 
four persons so named on the rolls, all in 
different counties, and with different wives. 
(Mot, de OhlatiH, 471 ; Fccerpt, e Mot, Fin. 
i. 132, ii. 30, 293.) 

PITZ-WILLIAK, Hobert, was a knight 
of Nottinghamshire, who, having got into 
trouble in 17 John, when he was taken 
in arms against the king in the castle of 
Beauveer (Belvoir), was compelled to pay 
a fine of sixty marks for the restoration of 
the royal favour. (Mot. Pat. 102, 108; Mot, 
de FinibnSf 691.) In 9 Henry III. his 
name appears among the justices itinerant 
in Nottingham and Derby. In the follow- 
ing 3 ’ear the sheriff of Cumberland is com- 
manded to cause a successor to bo elected 
in the place of Robert Fitz-William, one 
of the coroners of that county ; and there is 
every probability that this was the same 
person, as in 11 Henry III. Ralph Fitz- 
Nichol paid 100/. for the custody of his 
lands and heirs, the sheriff of Nottingham 
and Derby being commanded to give him 
seisin of those which were in his bailiwick. 
(Mot, Claua. ii, ,77, 119; Excei'pt* « 

Fin, i. 167.) 

FITZ-WILIIAK, OsBERT, in the lost 
year of the reign of Richard I., 1198-9, was 
ono of the justiciers before whom a fine 
was levied (J/iw/er’s Preface)^ but his 
name does not *mpcar in any fine of a sub- 
sequent date, lie was, perhaps, therefore, 
merely an officer of the court, Avhich is 
rendered more probable from his being 
sheriff or fermer of the county of Devon 
in 2 John, and of Hereford in 8 and 0 .John. 

FITZ- WILLIAM, Otiio, from 28 Hemy 
II., 1183, to 2 Richaixl I., 1190, was 
sheriff of the united counties of Essex and 
Hertford. In 1194 ho acted as justice 
itinerant in the same counties, and in that 
or the previous year he was one of the 
justiciers before whom a fine was levied 
at Westminster. (Madox, ii. 20; Hunter* a 
Preface,) 

FITZ-WILLIAM, Ralph. The first two 
justices of trailbaston whose names appear 
were Ralph Fitz-WiUiam and John de 
Barton. Their commission was dated j 
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1304, and was for Yorkshire, where they 
both resided, and of which the former was 
the king’s lieutenant (Henwngfcrd, td. 
Heame, 208.) In the next year new conw 
missions, in which neither of them were 
named, were issued for all the counties of 
England, except those in the home district 
(N, Fmdera, i. 970), showing therefore ^at 
the offences' which these commissions 
were intended to suppress were found to 
he of a more serious nature, and more uni- 
versally extended, requiring larger powers 
and more experienced judges.' 

Ralph Fitz-William was a son of William 
Fitz- Ralph, of Grimsthoro in Yorkshire, 
by Joane, daughter of Thomas de Grey- 
stock. In 25 Edward I. he was one of the 
barons summoned to join the king’s annies 
in Scotland. He served with so much zeal 
and valour in those wars that he was con- 
stituted capital] eus of the garrisons and 
fortresses in Northumberland, lieutenant 
of Yorkshire, and lord of the Marches, in 
which character, no doubt, the commission 
of trmlhaston was directed to him. In 28 
Edward I. he was present at the siege of 
Carlaverock, and was engaged in the 
Scottish wars to the end of the reign. 

Under Edward II. he was emploj'ed in 
the same manner, and was made governor 
of Benvick-upon-Tweed and of Carlisle, 
was one of the ordainors to regulate the 
king’s household and government, and was 
frequently^ appointed, in 8 Edward IL, to 
take inquisitions as to wrecks and other- 
wise. He died about November 1316, and 
was buried in Neshara Abbey, Durham. 

The barony of Greystock was settled 
•upon him by his mother’s nephew, John, 
the last lord of that name, upon whose 
death, in 1305, he succeeded to it. 

By his wife Margery, tJje daughter and 
ono of the coheirs of Hugh de Bolebec, 
and widow of Nicholas Corbet, ho had two 
sons— William, who died in his father’s 
lifetime, and Robert, wlio succeeded him, 
and died in 1317. His descendants assumed 
the name of Greystock, and held the 
barony till 1487, when, the then lord 
dying without issue male, it was, by the 
marnage of his granddaughter, united to 
that of Dacre of Gillesland till 1609, when 
it fell into abeyance among the sisters of 
George, the fifth Baron Dacre. (Bugdalda 
Baron, i. 740 ; Nicolaa,) 

FLAMBABD, ^ Ranulph (Bishop op 
Durham). This extraordinary man was a 
Norman, whoso father was an obscure 
priest, and whose mother had the reputa- 
tion of being a witch. Ho foUowea the 
cou^ of the Conqueror into England, and, 
having entered mto holy orders, obtained 
from that prince the church of Godaiming 
in Surrey, in which his name appears as 
^lambara. According to Domesaay Book 
To. 30, 51), he had, besides one hide of 
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the king’s land in l^le in Hampshiie. ihzeo 
tenements which William held inOuiMford^ 
belonging to the church of Godaiming. 
After receiving many pluralities, he became 
chaplain to Maurice, Bishop of London, 
but left his service because that prelate 
refused him the deanery of the church of 
St. Paul. 

He probably held an office in the Chancery 
under Maurice ; and Malmesbury’s descrip- 
tion of him, as4nvictus causidicus,’ shows ne 
was connected with the courts. He is next ] 
found in 1088 and 1098 as one of the king’s j 
chaplains (Monad, i. 104, 174, 241) ; and it ! 
was not lonff beforehe contrived to ingratiate | 
himself with Rufus, and soon discovered his 
sovereign’s profuseness and extravagance. 
Unprincipled himself, he did not hesitate 
to suggest measures which, however op- 
pressive to the people, or disreputable to 
the crown, would produce the desired object 
of tilling the royal coffers. By his insti- 
gation, new oifences were created for the 
sake of the tines which followed them ; a 
price was set on crimes by substituting a 
pecuniary payment for the punishment; 
the forest laws were loaded with severe 
penalties ; and the impost on the land, so 
lately established according to the entries' 
in Domesday Book, was disturbed, and 
rendered more oppressive by a new survey 
of the kingdom. Not content with this, 
he drew down upon himself the deepest 
indignation of the clergy, by suggesting to 
the king that on the death of any dignitary 
of the Church, whether bishop or abbot, 
the temporalities devolved to the crown 
till the vacancy was supplied. The king 
was not slow in acting upon this advice ; 
and the injurious effect on the ecclesiastical 
revenues may be easily conceived; since 
the parties to whom the Church lands were 
entrusted in the interim, having paid 
largely for their use, and knowing how 
precarious was their tenure, could not be 
expected to neglect any means, however 
detrimental to the property, of making the 
most of their bargain. 

Flambard, as may b'o supposed, obtained 
the custody of several of these vacant bene- 
fices. In 1088 the abbey of Winchester, in 
1080 the archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
in 1092 the bishopric of Lincoln and the 
abbey of Chertsey were severally entrusted 
to him ; and by the spoil of their churches 
and the pressure of their tenants, both rich 
and poor, he did not fail to enrich himself. 
To tnese modes of imposition he added 
another device to supply the royal wants. 
When any of these vacancies were at last 
filled, he made a simoni&al contract for 
the king with the candidate for the clerical 
honour, compelling him to pay a large sum 
before he was instituted, 
j William Jooked more favourably upon 
^ his minister on account of the unpopularity 
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which resulted from these proceedings, say- 
ing that he was the only man in his domi- 
nions who regarded not the hatred of others 
so that he pleased his master. His approval 
was manifested during the remainder of his 
reign by raising him toliigh office in the state. 

What the precise nature or title of his 
office was it is difficult to determine. Dug- 
dale introduces him into his list of chief 
justiciaries. The only historian who gives 
him that title is Ordericus Yitftlis, v^ose 
words are ^ Summus regiarum procurator 
opum et justitiarius factus est.’ Heniy of 
lluutingdon and Roger do llovcden stylo 
him ‘ placitator et exactor totius Anglise ; ’ 
by the former of which titles, Madox sav», 
may bo meant chief justicier, and by the 
latter, intendant of the revenue, or treasurer. 
Roger de Wendover calls him by the names 
of ‘ placitator’ and ‘ procurator regis.’ 

The only authority of any iinporiance who 
describes him as chancellor is Spelman ; bu^ 
there is evidently no foundation for sup- 
posing that he held that office. He refers 
to Malmesbury, who says nothing like it ; 
and to Godwin, whose language has been 
palpably misunderstood. That author, after 
saying, from Malmesbury, that Ranulph 
became ‘totius regni procurator,’ merely 
adds this explanation: ‘Unde illam om- 
nem authoritatem videtur consequutus, qua 
hodie potiuntur cancellarius, thesaurarius, et 
ncscio quot alii.’ 

The office of chief justiciaiy seems 
scarcely yet to have been completely esta- 
blished; but, by whatever title Ranulph 
was distinguished, he was clearly the king’s 
chief minister. The ^pressivo nature of 
his exactions naturally caused frequent 
complaints against him, which being iinre- 
dressed, the instigator of them became the 
object of popular indignation, and narrowly 
escaped the fate that was prepared for him. 

l^ing inveigled, by a pretended message 
from the Bishop of London, into a boat on 
the river, he was forced into a ship, aud 
carried out to sea. A storm arising, and 
his intended murderers quarrelling among 
themselves, Ranulph took advantage of 
both, by working upon the fear and grati- 
tude of Gerold, the principal of ^hem, who 
hod formerly been a mariner in his service, 
and they were prevailed upon to release 
him, and put him on shore. The terror and 
amazement of his enemies when, three days 
aff erwards, ho appeared in his usual place at 
court may well oe imagined. His appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Durham immedi- 
ately followed, in June 1099, three years 
and four months haviim elapsed since the 
death of William de Carilefo, its last in- 
cumbent. The king, however, benefiting 
by the lessons his minister had taught, 
made him feel the effect in his own person, 
by compelling him to pay one thousand 
pounds for his advancement. 

T 
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On the death of William Rufus, one of 
the first acts of Henry was to satisfy the 
clamours of the people ^ impn^mg the 
hated Flambard m the Tower of London, 
to which he was committed on Augfost 15, 
1100. But even in this extremity his good 
fortune did not desert him. Out of the al- 
lowance of two shillings a day which he 
received for his subsistence (eq[ual to thirty 
shillings now), with the additional help of 
his friends, he kept a sumptuous table, and 
by his affability and his wit captivated his 
keepers. Encouraging them in their habits 
of intemperance, he lulled their watchful- 
ness ; and on the 4th of the following Fe- 
brua:^, taMng advantage of their excess 
at a feast he had provided, he contrived to 
escape by means of a rope which his friends 
had concealed in the bottom of a pitcher 
of wine, not, however, without cutting 
his ungloved hands to the bone in the 
adventure. 

He succeeded in obtaining shipping to 
Normandy, where he instigated the Duke 
Robert to pursue his claim to the English 
crown, ana accomnanied hiin on his in- 
vasion. By the settlement which the policy 
of Heniy then effected, Ranulph, on the 
retirement of the duke, was permitted to 
return to his bishopric, and^ obtained a 
charter restoring all its immunities. 

From this time it does not appear tha 
he interfered further in politics, though 
l)ugdale,on the authority ot Matthew Paris 

f laces him in the list of treasurers tc 
lenry I. 

The completion of his cathedral, th 
erection of Norham Castle, the fortificatk>: 
of the walls of Durham, and numerous othei 
works, among which were the endowmen' 
of the college of Christchurch, where h< 
had been dean, and the foundation of th> 
priory of Mottisford, near Lincoln, not onl; 
are ample proofs of his munificence, bu. 
seem sufficient occupation for the remaindei 
of his life. He filled the see rather mor 
than twenty-nine years, and died on Sep 
tember 6, 1128. 

The character of Flambard may be col 
lected from the incidents of his life. Then 
can be no doubt that he was an able, artful 
and uncompromising minister ; that he hac 
considerable eloquence and ready wit ; anr 
that he was convivial in his habits am 
generous in his expenditure. It is eviden 
also that he was ambitious, crafty, prodigal 
and rapacious ; but some abatement should 
be made from the unfavourable colouriui 
with which he is painted by the historionc 
who, writing near nis time, and being mostl;. 
ecclesiastics, would look with a jaundicec 
eve on one whom they considered to h< 
the adviser of measures oppressive to th< 
Church. (Oodwifit 732 ; JoadSKr, i. 32, 78 
Wmdover:MUmeaury;AnglSae.; Tamer 
Idngard,) 
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njjrBBnsxfi, or u nnim, Ri* 

JHABB, was one of the justicien befoxe 
whom fines were levied at Westminster in 
the last year of Richard's reign, 1108-^ and 
the first three years of that of K^g John, 
108-1202. In 8 John and the two foUowing 
years he held the sheriffidty of Cornwall 
and was connected with the receipt of the 
king’s revenue in Devonshire. His proper^ 
was in the latter county ; and he and WiU 
iam Fitz-Stephen in 7 John gave two pfd- 
'reys for the grant of a market at Dartmouth, 
'll the same year the king, in consideration 
»f six hundred marks and six palfreys, 
jpranted to him, and his four sons after him, 
he custody of the lands in that county and 
dght others, and the wardship and marriage 
jf the heir of Richard de Greinville. (JRot, 
tU Finibus, 221, 295, 362.) 

Either he or his son Richard, it would 
appear, was with the king in Ireland in 12 
Jonn, and the land of a Richard Flandrenris, 
in Gloucestershire, was given away by the 
king in 18 John, evidently having been for- 
feited m the rebellion. (Rot. Claus, i. 281, 
283.) But the name bein^ by no means 
uncommon at the lime, it is impossible to 
say that either of these is of the same 
family. 

FLEKINO, TnoKAS, was of a family long 
settled in Hampshire, and many of its mem- 
bers, from the early part of the thirteenth 
century, held high oflice in the town of 
Southampton. He was the son of John 
Fleming, established at Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, by his wife Dorothy Harris, and 
was bom there in April 1544. In May 1567 
he became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and, 
having been called to the bar in June 1574, 
he arrived at the bench of that society in 
1687, and was elected reader in Lent 1690, 
and double reader iu lient 1694, on bis re- 
ceivmg the degree of the coif. Before the 
end of the following year he was designated 
as the successor of Sir Edward Coke in the 
office of solicitor-general, and even Bacon, 
who was intriguing for it, acknowledged that 
he was ^ able man for the place. In order 
to hold it, however, it was tnen deemed ne- 
cespiry that he should vacate the degree of 
serj eant, when he was replaced as a governor 
of Lincoln’s Inn. (Bugdal^s Ong. 264-262; 
Baeon^ xvi. App. LL.) 

He attained sufficient eminence in his pro- 
fession to be brought forward as a candiaate 
for the recorderwip of London, a post to 
which, though he then missed he was 
elated in 1594, but resigned it in 1595 on 
being made solicitor-generid. (MaUUmd^s 
London, 1206.) In 1601 and in 1604 be was 
returned member for Southampton; and, 
having been knighted, was on uctoto 27, 
1604, raised to the ofi^ce of chief baron oi 
the Exchequer. Such was the reputation 
for integrity he had acquired in the House 
of Commons, that on the meeting after their ^ 
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4ii^ouxiDment it was xeaohed that notwith* 
standing his elevatioii to the oench^ he 
ehould still continue a mraiher. 

Manta, 883.) When adyanced on June §6, 
1607, to the chief justlceehip of the King’s 
Bench, he vacated his seat, and his son was 
^elected for Southampton in his place. 

One of the firrt duties as chief baron was 
to^ sit on the trial of the gunpowder con- 
Bj^tors, but he appears to nave been quite 
a silent commissioner. Not so, however, on 
the peat c^ of impositions b^ rov(d au- 
thority, which, so important in its ultimate 
consequence, was tried in Michaelmas 1606. 
There, after expressing something like in- 
dignation that a subject should presume to 
plead that an act of the king was ' indebite, 
mjuste, et contra leges Anglim imposita,’ he 
concluded a long argument which, though 
certainly most learned and ingenious, was 
anything but conclusive in favour of the 
crown. The only other important case in 
which he is recorded to have been engaged 
la. that in which the refusal of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury to answer interrogatories re- 
lative to the marriage of Sir William Sey- 
mour with Lady Arabella Stuart, and her 
connivance in their subsequent escape, was 
considered before the privy council. It was 
a nreliminary enquiry as to this being an 
onence in law, and whether it was cognisable 
in the Star Chamber, and the chief justice’s 
speech, in favour of the afhrmative, is curious 
as containing a recital of the privileges at- 
tached to the nobility, and the consequent 
duties which* they are therefore peculiarljr 
•called upon to perform. (State Triab, ii, 
166-770.) 

After presiding over the Court of Ifing’s 
Bench for six years, he died suddenly at 
Stoneham Park, on August 7, 1613, and was 
buried in the church of that parish, under a 
stately monument^ on which he is repre- 
sented in his olEcial costume, with an in- 
scription that he had fifteen children, of 
whom eight wore then living, by his wife, 
Dorothy, otherwise Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, of Hitchinbroke, who 
was the aunt of the protector. {Duthy^a 
HantSj 886 .) 

A prejudiced account of him is given hy 
Lord Campbell (Ch, Justices, i. 237), who 
•calls him a ' poor creature ; ’ but Sir Edward 
‘Coke (10 Jteports, 34), who knew him some- 
what better, describes him as discharging all 
his places ^ with great judgement, integrity, 
■and discretion,’ adding that ^he well de- 
served the good will of all that knew him, 
becaue he was of a sociable and placable 
natuj?e and disposition.’ 

The male 'branch of the family failed in 
the earljr part of the last century, when the 
Hampshire property, including me Stone- 
ham estate, devolved on the descendants of 
the great antiquary Browne WilHs, who had 
married a daughter of the house. These 
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assumed the name of Fleming, and the pre- 
sent possessor long represented the county 
in parliament 

FLOWSBDSW, Sdwabd, son of John 
Flowerdew, Esq., of Hetherset, Norfolk, 
after being educated at Cambridge was 
admitted a member of the Inner Temple 
in 1562, appointed reader in 1669 and 
1677, and treasurer in 1679. (DuydaUa 
Orig, 166, 170.) He held a high diameter 
as a lawyer, and was the confidential adr 
riser of the dean and chapter of Norwich, 
having also several annuities granted to 
him for his good and faithful counsel and 
advice, all cnarged on the estates of his 
clients. In 1680 he was called to the 
degree of the coif, and was appointed 
steward or recorder of Great Yarmouth. 
In 15^ 'he had purchased Stanfield Hall, 
at Windham in Norfolk, and taken up his 
residence there, so that probably his prin- 
cipal practice was in, tne country, which 
would account for the omission of his 
arguments from the Heports. On October 
23, 1584, he was raised to the bench of the 
Exchequer as third baron, and in the fol- 
lowing February he was one of the judges 
appointed to try Dr. Parry for high treason, 
being the first baron of the Exchequer 
whose name appears on a similar com- 
mission. (^Baga de Secretis; App. 4 Report 
Pub. Rec. 273.) At the assizes held at 
Exeter on March 14, 1586, when a con- 
tagious and mortal diseme broke out, 
which spread from the prisoners to many 
of the leading gentlemen of the county, 
Baron Flowerdew was one of those who 
were seized with the distemper, of which 
he died about April 11, and was buried in 
Hetherset Church. His wife was Eliza- 
I beth, daughter of William Foster, of Wind- 
ham ; and their daughter married Thomas, 
the son of Sir Robert Shelton, knight. 
(Blom^UV 8 Norfolk,!, 721-732 ; Ath. Can* 
tab, ii. 6 ; Weever, 864 ; Molvnehcd, iv. 868.) 

FOLIOT, Ilxreu. Dugdale inserts among 
the justiciers before whom fines were ac- 
knowledged at Westminster in 8 Henry 
III., 1219, the name of H. Abbot^ of 
Kamsey, whom he also notices as a jus- 
tice itinerant in the same year. This was 
Hugh Foliot, who, from Ming prior, was 
elected abbot of Rams^ in June 1216. 
{Mitred Abbeys, 164.) It seems probable 
that he is the same man who is called 
archdeacon of Salop in a record dated 
January 16, 1216, b^uig a pressing appli- 
cation by the king to the Bishop of Here- 
ford relative to the church of St. David’s 
in his behalf, in which he is designated as 
a man ^magnte honestatis et sdentia et 
moribus bene omatum.’ (jRo^. Claus, i. 
203.) The archdeacon was raised to the 
bishopric of Hereford in November 1210, 
which would account for his no longer 
actingasajustider; but the doubt whether 
t2 
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the abbot and the bishop were identical 
anses from the discrepanigr between the 
dates given of their deaths, the abbot 
being stated by Browne Willis to have 
died in 1281, and the bishop by Godwin 
(484) on July 26, 1234. , _ ^ 

TOLIOT, Waltkb, was settled in Berk- 
shire at the beginning of the reign of King 
John, whom he accompanied to Ireland in 
the twelfth and fourteenth years of his 
reign. (Bat. MhePf 178, &c.) In 16 John 
he was summoned to attend with horses 
and arms at the castle of Wallingford, in 
which, by the king’s order, the chamber 
ajipropriated for the royal wardrobe was as- 
signed for the accommodation of him and 
his wife and family. Several other entries 
show that he was either the governor of 
that castle, or held some other high office 
in connection with it, and with the county 
of Berks. In 3 Heniy III. he was a justice 
itinerant into Wiltshire, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, and Bheriif of the 
latter county in 9 and 10 Henry III. 

He died about June 1228, 12 Hen^ III., 
and was succeeded by his son Bichard. 
(Excerpt, e Eot. Fm. i. 172, 420-443.) 

70BD, WiLLiAH (not Fulford, as ranee 
erroneously calls him, nor in any manner 
connected with the I)evon8hii*e family of 
that name), was, according to the only 
authentic information that exists about 
him, constituted a baron of the Exche- 
quer in 8 Bichard II., 1884, reappointed 
on the accession of Heniy IV., and ceased 
to act, whether from death or removal, 
between 1403 and 1407, the entries of the 
intervening years not having been found. * 

70ETESGIFE, John, is one of the wor- 
thies of the county of Devon, of whom it 
mnv be justly proud. In Westminster 
Hall bis name is still regarded with re- 
verence, and his principal work, ‘ De Lau- 
dibus Legum Angliie,^ after more than 
three centuries, is referred to as the first 
treatise that entered minutely into the 
histoiy of our legal institutions and de- 
scribed tho professional education and 
habits of the period. The works of his 
three predecessors, Glanville, Bracton, and 
Hengham, were no doubt more useful to 
the legal student and forensic practitioner; 
but that of Fortescue offered greater at- 
tractions to general readers by its popular 
form and its historical details; and the 
consequence is that, while the former have 
become almost obsolete, the latter is still 
read with interest by the curious and 
philosophical enquirer. 

The family traces its origin, without the 
loss of a single link, to the knight who 
bore the shield before William the Norman 
on his invasion of England, the assumed 
name commemorating the fact. His son 

Adam, who was with him in the battle, 
received as the reward of their joint ser- 
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vices, among other lands, the manor of 
Wimondeston or Winstone in the parish of 
Modberry, Devon. Ebg John confirmed 
the grant, and it remained in possession of 
the family till the reign of Queen l^zabeth. 

Two accounts are given of the judge’s 
actual pitf entage ; hut, discarding that which 
makes him the son of Sir Henry Fortescue,. 
the chief justice of the King’s Bench im 
Ireland from June 1426 to F^ruary 1429;. 
who was really his brother, the most pro- 
bable seems to be that his father was Sir 
John Fortescue, knighted by Henry V. for 
his prowess in the French wars, and made 
governor of Meaux, which he had helped to- 
reduce. This knight was a second son of* 
William Fortescue of Winstone, and was 
himself seated at Shepham. He married 
Joan, the daughter and heir of Henry Nor- 
reis, of Norreis in the parish of North- 
Huish in Devonshire, by whom he bad 
several children, the two elder being the 
above-mentioned Sir HeniT,the Irish chief' 
justice, and Sir John, who obtained the- 
same rank in England. 

John Fortescue is supposed to have been' 
born at Norreis, tbe estate of his mother. 
The date of his birth must have been about 
the close of the fourteenth centu^. He 
received his education at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and pursued his legal studies at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was a governor of 
the jiouse from 1424 to 1429. (Bugdale^s 
Ony, 267.) In Michaelmas Term of ther 
latter year be took the degree of a serjeant- 
at-law, and from that time his arguments 
frequently occur in the Year Books. Lr 
18 and ID Henry VI. he acted as a judge 
of assize on the Norfolk Circuit (Kal, Erch^ 
iii. 381), and at Easter in the latter year, 
1441, he was named one of the lang’s^ 
seijeants. 

So conspicuous were his merits that he 
was, without taking any intermediate step, 
raised to the office of chief justice of the 
King’s Bench on January 26, 1442. In 
that court we have proof from the Tear 
Books that he presided till Easter Term 
1400, and no new chief justice is recorded 
until Edward IV. a few mon^s afterwards 
seized the throne. 

• His salary on his appointment was 180 
marks a20/.) a year, besides 6/. 16s. lid: 
for a robe at Christmas, and SI 6s. 6d, for 
another at Midsummer. In addition to 
this he received in the following February 
a grant for life of one dolium of wine an- 
nually, to which a second was added in the 
next year. These two doHa (tunnes) of 
wine are expressly reserved to him by the 
act of resumption in 34 Henry VI. In 
March 1447, 40/. a year was granted to- 
him beyond his former allowances. (i?y- 
mer, xi. 28 ; Itot, Pari v. 317.) 

It has been a question how far Sir John 
Fortescue was justified in calling himself^ 
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fts he does in the title to his work ^De 
lAudibus/ Cancellarius Anglim, a titie 
which he reiterates in his« retractation of 
what he had ^tten awnst the house of 
York, by making the interlocutor in the 
dialogue say to him, ^Considering that ye 
were the chief chancellor to the said late 
king.’ (Selden^a Preface.) 

Let us then follow him in his career, 
and see at what time he could have re- 
ceived the office after Easter 1460, up to 
which time he acted in the King’s Bench. 

The fatal battle of Northampton was 
fought on July 10, 1460, and three days 
before it the Chancellor Waynfieto resigned 
the Seals in the king’s tent on the held. 
Fortescue was clearly not appointed then, 
for the Seals were in the custody of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier on the 25tn of that 
month, when the king delivered them to 
George Neville, Bishop of Exeter, the new 
chancellor. A parliament was held in the 
following October, which was oj^ned by 
that prelate as Chancellor of England. 
Fortescue does not appear in that ^arlior 
ment in his usual place as a trier of peti- 
tions j but neither does Piisot, the chief 
justice of the other bench. Of the four 
judges who were among the triers of peti- 
tions, only one, John Markham, was of the 
Court of ICinga Bench {Rot Purl v. 4G1), 
of whom there is no evidence whatever to 
show that he became chief justice till the 
next reign. Neither is he named among 
the judges w'ho were called upon, and re- 
fused, to give their pinion on the claim of 
the Duke of York. Henry continued under 
the control of his enemies till February 17, | 
1461, the second battle of St. Albans, and 
his reim practically expired on March 4, 
when Edward assumed the throne. At 
the battle of Towton on Palm Sunday, 
March 29, Fortescue was present, and when 
the held was lost fled with King Henry. 
That unfortunate monarch went first into 
Scotiand, then into Wales, and afterwards 
lay concealed in the north of England until 
he was betrayed and taken to the Tower of 
London in June 1465. There he remained 
in durance till his temporary restoration in 
October 1470. During this period the 
Great Seal remained in the hands of Bishop 
Neville till June 1467, and then was trans - 1 
ferred to those of Bishop Stillington; so 
that, without its possession, any appoint- 
ment of Sir John Fortescue would have 
been merely illusoiy, and in fact could only 
have been legitimately recognised if made 
between February 17 and March 4, 1461. 
During the six months of Henry’s renewed 
reign, from October 1470 to April 1471, it 
is certain that Fortescue did not hold the 
posl^ as Neville, then Archbishop of York, 
IS expressly mentioned as chancellor. (J2y- 
mer, xi. 6/2.) It must therefore be con- 
cluded that ills title was a nominal one, 
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g^ven during the exOe of Hen^, and that 
the dictum of Chief Justice Finch, rather 
oddly introduced into his aigument upon 
ship-mon^ in the leign of Charles L, is cor- 
rect, that Fortescue was never actual Chan- 
cellor of England. {JStaie TVutiif, ill. 1225.) 

In the first parlnunent of Edward IV. 
Fortescue was attainted of high treason os 
one of those engaged in the battle of Tow- 
ton, and all his possessions were forfeited 
to the king, who granted part of them to 
Lord Wemock. {Rjot Pari. v. 477, 681.) 
He clearly was at some time in Scotland, 
going there probably with King Henry, for 
m his petition to King Edward some years 
afterwards he refers to the works he had 
written against his title to the crown * in 
Scotland and elleswhere.’ {Ibid. vi. 69.) 
About 1463 ho was with the queeu and 
prince, but without the king, <at Seynte 
Mighel in Barroys’ (in Lorraine), from 
which place he addressed a letter in De- 
cember to the Earl of Ormond, then in 
Portugal, in which he describes himself, 
not as chancellor, but simply as one of the 
knights who were there with the queen. 

' They must all have been much straitened 
I for the means of living, for he says, ‘Wo 
I buth all in grete poverte, but yet the queue 
I sustoyneth us in mete and drinke, so as we 
I buth not in extreme necessite.’ He re- 
mained in Lorraine for some time, and it was 
probably while there that he composed his 
learned work ‘De Laudibus Legum Angliso ’ 
for the instruction of the young prince. 

During the whole of this time Sir John 
was energetically negotiating for tho re- 
storation of King Henry, and did not return 
with the queen to England till April 1471, 
after tho battle of iWnet. Ilia age did 
not prevent him, as we learn from Work- 
worth, from being present at the battle of 
Tewkesbury on May 4, 1471, where he was 
taken prisoner ; but it no doubt exempted 
him from sufiering under the subsequent 
execution of tho Lancastrians. His royal 
master and his princely pupil being now 
both dead, no hope could remain for 
the party to which ne had been devoted. 
Further opposition, thereforoj to the ruling 
powers would have been fruitless, and the 
desire of peace for the short remainder of 
his life, and of obtaining a restoration of 
his property for his family was probably 
all that could now influence him. These 
feelings no doubt operated to produce the 
retractation, spoken of by Selden, of all he 
hod previously written against Edward’s 
title, and this it is apparent on the record 
was one of the . pauses of that monarch’s 
reconciliation with him, and of the re- 
versal of his attainder in October 1473, 13 
Edward IV., when he was reappointed a 
privy councillor. 

How long he lived afterwards is very 
j uncertain. The only further recoi-ded 
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notice df Uni ie in Febniaiy 147(^ wlien 
be ddiTeied into the Excheqner ^ e^ze 
that had been taken before Um while chief 
justice. (JTfl/. JExdi. iii. 8.) Over Us re- 
mains, at Ebrington in GloucestersUre, is 
a tomb on wUch he is represented at full 
length in his robes as chief justice. His 
seat there still belonn to the family. 

He married Isabella, daughter of John 
Jamys, Esq., of Philips Norton in Somer- 
setshiie, not, as several biographers erro- 
neously state, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Miles Staplet^. From his grandson John 
descended Sir Hugh Fortescue, created in 
1721 Lord Clinton, and in 1746 Lord For- 
tescue of Castle Hill, Devon, and Earl 
Clinton. In the latter barony he was suc- 
ceeded, under a special limitation, hy his 
half-brother Matthew, whose son Hugh 
was in 1789 advanced to the titles of 
Viscount Ebrington and Earl Fortescue, 
which still flourish. Besides Sir John 
Fortescue-Aland, already recorded as liord 
Fortescue of Credan in Ireland, a third 
descendant was created in 1777 liiarl Cler- 
mont in Ireland, who is represented by the 
present Lord Clermont, under a new crea- 
tion, whose handsome edition of all Sir 
John’s works has recently been printed — ^we 
are sorry to add, for private circulation only. 

FOBTESCinB, Lewis, was the third son 
of John Fortescue, of Spurleston in Devon- 
shire (descended i^m William of Winston, 
the elder brother of Sir John, the father 
of the eminent chief justice), and Alice, 
daughter of John Cookworthy, his wife. 
His legal studies were completed at t^e 
Middle Temple, where he became reader in 
autumn 1636. On August 6, 1642, he was 
constituted fourth baron of the Exchequer, 
but only sat there for about three years. 

By his marriage with Elizabeth, the 
daughter and sole heir of John Fortescue, 
Esq., of Fidlapit (lineally de^ended^ from 
Sir Henry Fortescue, the chief justice of 
Ireland), he acquired that property, which 
came in regular succession to Sir Edmund 
Fortescue, who received a baronetcyin 1604, 
which became extinct in 1682. QhtgdMa 
Oruf, 216.) 

V0BTE8CFE, Loud. See J. Fobtescxje- 
Alakd. 

BOBTEflCBB, WiLLXAU, lineally descen- 
ded from the celebrated judge Sir John For- 
tescue, was the son of Hugh Fortescue, of 
Budrland Filleigh, and Agnes, daughter of 
Nicholas Dennis, of Barnstaple. He was 
admitted to the Middle Temple in Sep- 
tember 1710, but removing to the Inner 
Temple in November 1714, he was called 
to the bar bythe latter society in July 1716. 

Sir Robert Walpole, when chancellor of 
the Exchequer, made him his secretary, and 
he was returned to parliament as member 
for Newport in Hampshire at the beginning 
of the rmgn of George II., and sat tor that 
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borough till 1786. He became attorneys 
general to the Prince of Wales, and king’a 
counsel in 1780, and a baron of the Court 
of Exch^er on February 9, 1786. On 
July 7, 1788, he was removed to the Com- 
mon Pleas, and after nearly six years’ ex- 
perience on both these benches he received 
the appointment of master of the ItoUs on. 
November 6, 1741, and sat there till Ida 
death on Deramber 16, 1749, when he was< 
buried in the Rolls Chapel. 

Though considered a good lawyer, he ia 
better Known for his intimacy with the 
wits and literary men of the time. The 
friendship that existed between him and 
Pope appears in their correspondence, and 
he is reputed to have furnished the poet 
with the famous case of Stradling versus 
Stiles in Scriblerus’s Reports. His mother 
after his father’s death married Dr. Gilbert 
Budgell, who by his flrst wife was the 
father of the unfortunate poet Eustaco 
Budgell. Mr. Fortescue married Mary, the 
dau^ter and co-heir of Edmund Fortescue,. 
Esq., of Fallapit, andJeft an only daughter. 
(Cmins's v. 842 ; Pari, Hist. viii. 

619 ; Noble's Graugery iii. 296.) 

FOSTEB, Michael, was of legal descent, 
both his father and grandfather being at- 
torneys in the town of Marlborough, with 
the reputation, eminently deserved, oi being 
honest lawyers. He was born on December 
16, 1689, and after attending the free school 
at Marlborough entered Exeter College,. 
Oxford, in May 1706, and was called to tne 
bar at the Middle Temple in May 1718. 
In 1720 he published ^ A Letter of Advice 
to Protestant Dissenters,’ to which class his* 
family belonged. Little known in West- 
minster Hall, he pursued his profession 
principally as a provincial counsel, first in 
nis native town, and then at Bristol, to 
which city he removed after his marriage 
in 1726 with Martha^ daughter of James 
Lyde, of Stantonwick in its neighbourhood. 
In 1786 he issued a learned tract entitled 
^ An Examination of the Scheme of Church 
Power, laid down in the Codex Juris Eccle- 
siastic! Anglican!,’ which went through 
several editions, and of course led to a con- 
troversy on ecclesiastical law. In August 
of the same year he was appointed recorder 
of Bristol, and took the degree of sexjeant 
in the following Easter Term. 

In his character of recorder several veiy 
important questions came before him. 
Among others was the right of the city of 
Bristol to tvyr capital ounces committed 
within its jurisdiction, and the legality of 
pressing mariners for the public service. 
Ihe former arose in 1741 in the case of the 
atrocious murder of Sir Dineley Goodere 
by his brother Captain Goodere, who was 
convicted, and the city authority fliUy esta- 
blished. The latter was the case of Alex- 
ander Broadfoot, indicted in 1748 for the 
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tAuxder of Oomelius Calahan. who was 
kiUed in' an attempt to press tne prisoner. 
On tl^ occasion therecorder deliTcred a long 
opinion in support of the legalilj of impress- 
men^ but directed the juiy to findBroadfoot 
raltv of manslaughter only, because Gala- 
nan bad acted without anv legal warrant 
(State TrM, xvii. 1003, xviiL 1323.) 

On April 22, 1746, he was sworn in as 
a judge of the King’s Bench, and knighted, 
and for the long period of eighteen years he 
maintained the nigh judidal character he 
had established lu reorder of Bristol. He 
was equally disrihgmshed for his learning, 
his integrity, his firmness, and his inde- 
pendence. Three of his contemporaries who 
practised under him, and afterwards gained 
eminence as judges, have f^ven testimony 
of his excellence. Lord Chief Justice De 
Grey says of him, ‘He may truly be called 
the Magna Chorta of liberty of persons as 
well as of fortune.* (3 Wuean, 203.) Sir 
William Blackstone (CommentarieSj iv. 2) 
alludes to him as ‘ a very great master of 
the crown law;* and Lord Thurlow,in a 
letter written in 1758, describes his spirited 
conduct in the trial of an indictment for a 
nuisance in obstructing a .common footway 
through Kichmond Park. (Life of Foster , 
85.) The general impression of his dis- 
position may be collected from the passage 
in Churchill’s * Bosciad’ : — 

Each judge was true and steady to his trust, 

As Mansfield wise, and as old Foster just. 

He died on November 7, 1763, and was 
buried in the church of Stanton Brew. 

Besides the works mentioned above he 
published his ‘ Report of the Proceedings 
on the Commission for the Trials of the 
Rebels in 1740, and other Crown Cases,’ in 
which the doctrines of the criminal law are 
very learnedly discussed. It is a work of 
very high authority, and two subsequent and 
enlarged editions have been issued under the 
supenntending care of his nephew Michael 
Dodson, £sq., who was also author of a me- 
moir of the judge’s life, from which much 
has been extracted in the present sketch. 

FOSTER, Thohas, was bom about 1649. 
He belonged to the family of Foster in 
Northumberland, one of whom was gentle- 
man usher to Queen Mary, and another, 
Sir John Foster, his second cousin, was 
made a knight banneret atMusselbuigh for 
his valour in defeating the Scots. (Gent, 
Mag, Ixxxiv. pt i. 341.) 

He entered the Inner Temple in 1571, 
described as of Hunsdon, Herts, and became 
reader in autumn 1606. He being one of 
the persons designated by Queen Elizabeth 
to be Serjeants two months before her 
death, the writ was renewed by King 
James, and he assumed the coif in Easter 
Term 1603, and was afterwards counsel to 
Queen Anne and Prince Henry. 

On November 24, 1607, he was made a 
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judge of the Common Fleas, and sat in that 
court for four yean and a half, performing 
his duties in such a manner as to acquire 
the character of ‘a grave and reverend 
judge, and of great judgment, constancy, 
and integrity.* (10 Cohere Mepwie^ 2do.) 
He was nominated by Thomas Sutton to 
be one of the fi^t governors of his hos- 
pital--the Charterhouse. 

He died on May 18, 161 2, and was buried 
at Hunsdon in Hertfordshire^ under a mas- 
sive arched monument of variegated marble, 
with an effigy of the judge in his robes. 
His town rendence was in St. John Street. 
The under-mentioned Robert was one of 
his sons. 

FOSTER, Robert, the youngest son of 
the above Sir Thomas Foster, was bom 
about 1689. Destined for his father's 
profession, he was called to the bar of 
the Inner Temple in January 1610, and in 
autumn 1631 attained the post of reader. 
In May 1636 he was created a seijeant, 
and on January 27, 1640, was promoted 
to the bench as a judge of the Common 
Pleas, and knighted. lie joined the king 
on his retiring to Oxford, and that uni- 
versity conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on January 31, 1643. Upon 
the execution of Captain Turpin in 1644, 
the House of Commons orderea the judges 
who had condemned him to be impeached 
of high treason, and proceedings were taken 
against Serjeant Glanville, who was in 
their power; but against the two chief 
justices and Justice Foster, who were also 
concerned in the trial, no further measures 
were adopted. The steady adherence of 
the latter to the royal cause, however, was 
not likely to go unpunished. An ordinance 
was accordingly passed on November 24, 
1645, disabling him and four of his col- 
leagues from being judges, ‘ os though they 
were dead,’ and he was obliged to purchase 
his peace by compounding for his estate. 

( WootKs Fadiy ii. 44 ; Rymer, xx. 20, 380 ; 
WhUelochey 96, 181.) 

On the restoration of Charles II. he. was 
immediately restored to his seat in the 
Common Pleas on May 31, 1660, and 
within five months, on October 21, was ad- 
vanced to the chief justiceship of the King’s 
Bench. During the three years that be 
presided in the court he was much engaged 
m the trials of the Fifth Monarchy men 
and other conspirators against the state, 
and also of the Quakers Crook, Grey, and 
Bolton, for refusing to take the oatns of 
allegiance and supremacy. It would have 
been well if he had confined himself to 
these judicial duties, but his memory is 
tarnished by his conduct in Sir Harry 
Vane’s case. When the prisoner was con- 
victed, and both houses of parliament had 
petitioned for his life, which the king had 
promised, the chief justice is reported to 
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have iiived hia execution, saying God in- 
tended his mercy only for the penitent.’ 

Sir Robert’s death occurred on October 
4, 1603, while on circuity and his remains 
were deposited under a handsome monu- 
ment in the church of Egham, in which 
parish his family residence was situate, still 
called Great Foster House. (1 Siderjin, 2, 
158 ; State Trials, vi. 188.) 

FOVlfTAIKE, John. Alternately a royal- 
ist and parliamentarian, this lawyer was 
commonly called Turncoat Fountmne. A | 
monumental inscription in the church of 
Salle in Norfolk proves him to have been the | 
eldest son of Arthur Fountaine, of Hailing I 
in that county, one of the sons of another 
Arthur Fountaine, of Salle. His mother was 
Anne, the daughter and heir of John Stan- 
how. {Pedigree in Heralds' ColL, Nwfolk, ii. 
82.) The Lincoln’s Inn books confirm this 
description, and record his admission to that 
house on October 30, 1622, and his call to 
the bar on J une 2 1, 1629. A. Wood (Frtsfi, i. 
473, 407) has evidently mistaken for him a 
member of another family of the same name 
settled in Bucks. 

When the civil war broke out in 1642 
John Fountaine showed his devotion to the 
crown by refusing to contribute to the sub- 
scription required by the parliament, where- 
upon the House of Commons committed 
him ^to the Gatehouse’ on October 12, 
and Whitelocke in stating the facts adds, 

^ But, afterwards, he and many others re- 
fused, and again assisted on both sides, as 
they saw the wind to blow.’ {Com, Jonrn, 
ii, 804 j Whitelo(die, 63.) 

He was still in confinement on December 
20, when his petition to be bailed was 
refused. {Com. Joum, ii. 8i)6.) His dis- 
charge from custody was probably granted 
on condition of his leaving London, for 
Clarendon (86) mentions him in 1045 as 
assisting and counselling Sir John Stawel 
in forming the Association of the Four 
Western Counties, and calls him a ‘ lawyer 
of ominency, who had been imprisoned and 
banished London for his declared affection 
to the crown.’ He is said to have loined 
Sir Anthony Astley Cooper in a project to 
raise a third army to force botli parties to 
put an end to the civil war. {Locke's 
Works [1768], iv. 234.) 

As long as the royal cause prospered 
Fountaine remained its staunch adherent, 
but as soon as he considered it was hope- 
less he deserted Oxford, and went over to 
the enemy under Colonel Rainsborough at 
Woodstock. The colonel announced his 
^coming in/ and his being then at Ayles- 
buiy,- to the Commons, who, evidently dis- 
trusting him, ordered that he ^should be 
sent prisoner to Bristol, and that Major- 
General Skippon should take care to keep 
him in safe custody.* {Cotn, Joww. Aprfl 
26, 1646^ Whiielocke^ 202.) During the 
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fortnight he was at Aylesbury he published^ 
a < Letter to Dr. Samuel Turner oanceming 
, the Church and its Revenues,’ urging him 
I to advise the king, for the sake of peace, 
and tp ^save what is left,’ to conc^e all 
the parliament rrauired, bishops and Church 
lands, and all. Dr. Richard oteuart wrote 
an answer (Wood's Atken, iii. 207), in 
which he calb the writer 'an Oxford 
Londoner,’ and reminds him, in reference to 
his profession of 'reason and honesty,’ of a 
sentence he was wont to utter, that ' when 
vessels do once make such noises as these, 
’tis a shrewd sign they are empty.’ 

On his release he appears to have re- 
mained quiet for the next six years, and so 
far to have satisfied the parliament as to be 
appointed in January 1652 one of the 
committee of persons, not membem, to take 
into consideration what inconveniences 
existed in the law, and to suggest remedies. 

I Ha was fully cleared from his former 
delinquency in March 1653, compounding 
for his estate at 480/. . ( Whiteloeke, 520 ; 
Cmn. Jtmm. vii. 60-268.) He must have 
acquired some reputation as a la\^er, as he 
was made a seijeant-at-law on November 
27, 1658, in the short reign of the Protector 
Richard. 

The Long Parliament, on its restoration, 
selected him on June S, 1659, for one of 
the three commissioners of the Great Seal 
for, five months, but before that term ex- 
pired the Committee of Safety superseded 
the commission. He, however, was rg)laced 
on January 17, 1660, on the Long Parlia- 
ment again resuming the government, and 
with his colleagues continued in possession 
of the Seal till its commonwealth emblems 
were defaced, and the Broad Seal of the 
monarchy restored. On the return of Charles 
II. he resuined his old political creed, and 
was immediately confirmed in his degree of 
the coif. {Noble, i. 438 ; WhitelocliCf 680, 
693 ; 1 Siderjin, 3.) 

Pursuing his profession, he resided in 
Boswell Court, and survived the Restoration 
eleven years. He died on June 4, 1671, 
and was buried at Salle, the seat of his 
ancestors. His first wife died in 1642 ; his 
second was Theodosia, daughter of Sir 
Edward Harrington, Bart. By both he left 
a family, among the descendants of whom 
were several eminent churchmen. 

Richard Baxter (Rdigtiia, pt. 3, 187) 
speaks highly of his piety, integrity, tmd 
liberality, and states that he received during 
the seijeant’s life an annuity of 10/. from the 
time of his being silenced. 

FOXLE, John jde, had the custody of the 
temporalities of the vacant abbey of West- 
minster in 1 Edward II., 1807. On Fe- 
bruary 28, 1309, he was constituted a baron 
of the Exchequer. Besides performing the 
duties of that court, he was. frequently 
named in commissions, and appointed to 
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’ tftkd inquests by the parliament, and called 
upon- to^act u a justice of assize and of 
oyer and terminer in the provinces as late 
as 17 ^ward II. 

He died in 18 Edward IL, possessed of 
oondiderable property in the counties of 
Hants, Berks, and Bu^ingham, part of 
which^ was granted to him by the king. 
His wife’s name was Gonstancia. (Madox, 
i. 314 ii. 60 ; Part, Writs, ii. 89l ; Pot, 
Pari 1 , 268-345 ; Cal Inqms, p. m. i. 818 : 
Ahh. Orta. i. 166-2a8.) 

FEAKPTOK, Robebt, is introduced by 
Bugdale as a baron of the Exchequer in 
1444, with no other authority than a MS. 
Tolume belonging to the keeper of the 
wardrobe. lie was the son of John 
Frampton, of Morton in the county of 
Dorset, by Edith, daughter of Sir Matthew 
Btawell, of Oatherston, Somersetshire. By 
his wife Alicia he left a son Robert, but 
this branch is said to have failed for want 
of male issue. (Cc/. Inquis, p. ni. iv. 100, 
271, 320.} 

FEANGHEVILL, WiLLiAM be, was lord 
of the manor of Garboldesham in Norfolk, 
of which his father, also named William|> 
had a grant from Hugh de Montfort. 
From 8 to 11 Henry III. several man- 
dates are addressed to him and other gen- 
tlemen of the county to take assizes as to 
lands claimed by the Church, and as to the 
right of presentation. In 6 Henry HI. he 
was one of the justices itinerant for Norfolk 
and Suffolk, Claus, i. 502, ii. 77, 83, 

167.) He left a son William. 

EBAEX, John, was of a Norfolk familv, 
and was probably the son of John Frank, 
of Norwich, and Alice his wife, (Acts Privy 
Council, ii. 140.) He was a clerk or master 
in Chancery in 2 Henry V., 1414, in which 
reign he was also clerk of the parliament, 
receiving 40/. a year as his salary for that 
duty. (Ihid. v. 100.) He was collated 
4archdeacon of Suflblk on November 10, 
1421 (Le Neve, 221) ; and on October 28, 
1423, was constituted keeper of the Rolls 
in Chanceiy. During the absence at 
Calais of the chancellor John Stafford, 
then Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Great 
Seal.was placed in his hands for a month, 
April 22 to May 23, 1433. He held 
the office of master of the Rolls till May 
18, 1488. By his will he bequeathed 
1000/. to purchase lands for the main- 
tenance of four fellows of Oriel College, 
Oxford, from Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and 
Devon. (Chalmerd Qjtford, 79.) 

7BATO0EYB, John le, or 7BAN CIOXKA, 
as he is sometimes called, was the son of 
Hugh le Fraunceys. He was a servpt of 
the crown, and acted as an oscheator in the 
north of il^gland. ^ In 25 Henry III., 1241, 
he was assigned with the sheriff of Cum- 
berland to extend the lands of John de 
Yeteri Ponte, deceased. Some other simi- 
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lar entries occur in 29 and 81 Henry III. 
(Excerj^, e Pot. Fin. L 840, 427, ii. 7.) In 
27 Henry HI. Robert de Yeteri Ponte 
gave him the manor of Mebum in Cum- 
berland, and he hdd the church of Cal- 
debec in that county. (Ahh, PtacU. 120, 
169.) 

He is introduced by Madox (i. 615, ii. 
818) among the barons of the Exchequer 
from 27 to 42 Henry III., 1243-67. . It is 
probable that for some short time ^ he 
was one of the regular justices, as i^zes 
were ordered to be taken before him in 
Cumberland and Norfolk, in July 1264, 
and July 1256. (Exceiyt, e Pot, Fin, ii. 
192, 211.) 

He died in 62 Henry III., when his pro- 
perty lay in the six counties of Lincoln, 
Bedford, York, Kent, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland. 

EBATJNCEYS, John, was probably the 
nephew of the above John le Fraunceys, 
but the various and discordont circum- 
stances mentioned in the entries connected 
with the name in the reign of Edward I. 
will give some idea of the difficulty in 
tracing any individual to whom it belonged. 

In the parliament of 18 Edwwd L, when 
Thomas de Weyland, the chief justice, was 
disgraced, there is a petition from one .John 
Fraunceys, who had been imprisoned for a 
year and* a half in the Fleet by that judge 
for a debt which Agnes de Valence claimed 
from him ; and he was ordered to be bailed. 
In the same parliament there is a petition 
which charges John Frauncies with a mur- 
' der, for which he had been acquitted, and 
a new trial is prayed for by reason of his 
kindred and his confederates having tried 
the appeal. In 35 J^ldward I. a Jolm 
Fraunceys represents that ho was taken 
in the battle of Rosslyn, bad lost his 
horses, arms, and everything ho had, and 
was detained in a Scotch prison for fifty- 
seven weeks, and only released on payment 
of a fine of forty niaAs ; and he therefore 
I pravs for the grant of certain land in Staf- 
fordshire, the particulars of which are 
ordered to be reported to the kin^ And 
in the same parliament held at Carlisle, 
Master John Fraunceys, rector of Quel- 
dryk, is one of the proctors sent by the 
clergy of the diocese of York. (12o/. Pari, 
i. 47, 49, 191-193.) 

The last of these was probably the sub-, 
ject of the pi'esent notice, as the duty to 
which he was appointed was commonly 
peformed by some officer in the court. 
Master John Fraunceys was a derk in the 
Chanceiw, and on May 12, 1310, 3 Edward 
II., on the Great Seal being surrendered by 
the chancellor John de Langton, Bishop of 
Chichester, was one of the three persons 
under whose seals it was placed in the 
wardrobe, a proceeding wmch scarcely 
warrants his being included in the list of 
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kaepen* He waa among the 'dileoti 
clexid * to whoniy with others, the^ correc- 
tion of the ordinances was submitted by 
the king in 5 Edward IL (Idid. 447.) 

TKAT, John, so early as in the reipi of 
Hichard II. held the manor of Goldndge, 
or Oodered, in Hertfordshire, for which 
county he was retunied to parliament in 8 
Henry V. (CAauncy, 67.) In 2 Henry 
^'L| >l>eing then recorder of London, he 
was one of the commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the treasons ot John 
Mortimer. He was raised to the bench as 
a baron of the Exchequer in 4 Henry VI., 
1425 (CaL Rot, Pat, 273), and is men- 
tioned in that character on July 16, 1428. 
(i2ot. Pari, iv. 202, 384.) Dugdale does 
not introduce him into that court till Fe- 
bruary 8, 1436, but that is the date of his 
adyancement to be the second baron. {Acts 
Privy Councilf iv. 295.) In every year 
after the seventh year he was sent as a 
justice of assize into Norfolk ‘{Ibid, iii. 
283 ; Kal, Rvch, iii. 381), from which it 
may be inferred that he was a serjeant-at- 
law. He Sat as second baron for twelve 
months only, being raised to the office of 
chief baron on February 9, 1436, and pre- 
sided in the court for twelve years, till May 
2, 1448. Two years afterwords we finS 
him delivering a silver seal out of the 
treasury to the new chancellor, Cardinal 
Kempe, being described as ‘ deputatuni 
Jacobi Fenys, militia,^ the treasurer of 
England. Li the same year an act was 
passed {Rot, Pari r, 196) for the resump- 
tion of all the king^s grants, from which was 
excepted 40/. yearly out of 100 marks given 
to him for life out of the ferm of London 
and. Middlesex, with a yearly robe, vesture, 
and furrure. . 

Among his possessions in Hertfordshire 
was the manor of Munden, in right of which 
he had the patronage of Kowheiny or 
lloweney nunnery; which, by a licence 
in 37 Henry VI., he transferred to a chantry 
he had founded in the church of the nun- 
nery, to be called the chantry of St. John 
the Baptist of lloweney, for a perpetual 
chaplain to pray for the souls of the founders 
and for the good estate of the king, &c., 
and of John JVay. {Monast, iv. 342.) 

There is no other evidence of the part he 
took in the contest between the Hoses, ex- 
cept that he made a loan (perhaps a com- 
pulsory one) of 200/. to King Edward IV. 
in his first year. {Rot, Pari v. 471.) At 
the close of that year, 1461, he died, and 
was buried in the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Little in London. He left large 
estates in the counties of Bedford, Essex, 
and Hertford, which, as he had no sons, 
were divided among his five daughters. 
His wife Agnes, or Annes, one of the 
daughters of Jonn Danvers, of Gothorp, 
Northamptonshire, and sister of the judges 
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SirBobert and Sir William Danvers, sur- 
vived him till 1478. having since his death 
had two other husoands— viz., John, Lord 
Wenlock, who was killed in tiie field of 
Tewkesbury in 1471 ; and Sir John Say,^ 
knight, who also died before her. (ObL 
Inquia, p. m. iv. 309, 890 ; dforont, ii. 592 
Ted, Vetttst, 297, 347.) 

FBEKINOHAM, Halph db, held a ca- 
nonry of St. Paul’s, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1270. Fines were levied before 
him as a justice of the Common Pleas 
from 3 to 6 Edward L, 1276-8. (jDugdak'o 
Orig, 21, 44.) He died in 15 Edward 1., 
and one of his descendants, residii^ at East 
Farleigh, was sheriff of Kent in 17 Edward 
II. (l%rr/. Writs, i. 623; 3 Report Pub. 
Rec, App, ii. 209 ; Abb, Rot, (hig, i. 279.) 

FBEYILLE, Geobgb, was a descendant of 
a noble family of the fourteenth century. 
He was the second son of Robert Freville, of 
little Shelford in Cambridgeshire, and Rose^ 
[Peyton], his wife. 

Commencing his legal studies atBamard’s 
Inn, he completed them at the Middle 
Temple, where he was twice reader, in 1668 
and 1569. On the first occasion his duties 
were performed by the celebrated Edmund 
Plowden, and the second occasion is remark- 
able from the fact that on the 31st of the 
previous January Queen Elizabeth had con- 
stituted him third baron of the Exchequer^ 
thu^ affording an evidence that the degree 
of tlie coif was not yet a necessary qumifi- 
cation for those who sat on that bench. He 
became second baron on April 28, 1664, 
and remained in that place till June 1, 
1679. 

Ho was elected recorder of Cambridge in 
1663, but was successfully opposed in 1669, 
when he was appointed a baron. {Athen„ 
Cantab, i, 407, li. 92.) 

7EISKENET, Walter de, whose name 
was derived from a parish so called in the 
county of Lincoln, is mentioned as a counsel 
in the Year Book of Edward II., and in the 
fourth year of that reign was summoned, 
with six others, as an assistant to the par- 
liament then held. He was added to several 
judicial commissions in his own county in 
ty 8, and 11 Edward II. 

He was constituted a baron of the Ex- 
chequer on August 6, 1320, 14 Edward H., 
and, besides being frequently employed as a 
justice in the country, lie was one of those 
who were empowered to pronounce the 
judgment upon the Mortimers in 16 Edward 
II. On J uly 9, 1323, he was removed iri)m 
the Exchequer and appointed a judge of the 
Common Pleas. Remaining, as it seems evi- 
dent, in that court till the end of the reigUi 
he was reappointed to the same court six 
days after the accession of Edward IIL, viz., 
on January 31, 1327. On March 6 follow- 
ings however, he was placed in the 
Bench, where he sat till Trinity Term in the 
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fleeondjear, when the laet notice of him 
oocun m the Yeta Book. (JParL Wnfy, ii. 
p. ii. 897.) 

VBOWTX, Thohab. From the time of 
Heniy III. the records of the city of London 
affora evidence of the respectability and 
opulence of the family of Frowyk. In that 
rei^ the conduit in Newgate Street was 
bwt at the charge of Henry Frowyk and 
Sir Henry Basyn^s j under Edward I. and 
II. Thomas and Koger were successiyely 
goldsmiths to the king, and Simon was 
an alderman. Under Edward III. one 
of the assessors of the subsidy in Mid- 
dlesex was Henry de Frowyk, and an- 
other of the same name gave lands for 
the support of four ch^lains for the chantry 
in the chapel of * St. Marie Gyhalle, Lon- 
don.’ In that reim also John de Frowyk 
was prior of St. John of Jerusalem in Ire- 
land, and chancellor of that kin^om, and 
Thomas de Frowyk was a justice of la- 
bourers and coroner and clerk of the King’s 
House of Merchants. In the reign of 
Henry VI. Henry de Frowyk was an al- 
derman and twice lord mayor of London, 
and justiciary of the German merchants in 
that city ; and in the seventh year of 
Edward IV. Thomas Frowyk was a mem- 
ber of the parliament then assembled. 
(Newcomc's 8L Alhans^ 334 ; Rot Pari. i. 
474, ii. 426, 465, iv. 303, v. 634 ; Palgrave^s 
Merchant and Friar ^ l40 ; Cal. Rot Pat 
166, 174, 285 ; Devon’s lame RoU, 122, 128 ; 
Ahh. Rot Orig. i. 198, ii. 84, 229 ; MaiU 
land^a London^ 1195.) 

The latter was probably the father of the 
chief justice, who was bom at the manor 
of Gunnersbury in the parish of Ealing, 
Middlesex. His mother was daughter and 
heir of Sir John Sturgeon, knight. 

Fuller states that the ludge died before 
he was full forty years old, so that he must 
have been bom aoout the year 1460, and in 
Keilwey’s Beports his death is recorded to 
have occurred Mn florida juventute sua.’ 

He was educated at Cambrid^, and 
studied the law in the Inner Temple. 
From this society he was called to the de- 
gree of Serjeant at the end of Trinity Term 
1404 (r. B. 9 Henry F/J. fo. 23 b), and 
he attained such eminence in his practice 
as to be preferred, on September 30, 1502, 
to the high office of chief justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, when he received 
the honour of knighthood. By a manifest 
error, an entry in the Year Books (15 
Henry VIL fo. 13) would seem to fix hie 
elevation three years earlier, as he is sub- 
sequently mentioned as counsel. 

This ' oracle of the law,’ as Fuller calls 
him, presided in his court only four yem. 
and d^g on October 17, 1606, vreA buried 
in the church of Finchley. His vrife’s name 
was Elizabeth ; by her he left two daugh* 
tm, between whom his estate was divided. 
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Elizabeth, the eldest, waa married to the^ 
after-mentioned Sir John Spelman. 

FBTfiTOH, Riohabd, had the custody 
from March 7 to May 12| 1470, of the Great 
Seri during the absence of the chanc^or. 
Bishop StiUington. He vras at that lime a 
derk or master in the Chancery, which 
office he had held since 1450, and continued 
to hold as late as 1472, 12 Edward IV. 
{R(^. Pari. v. 227-671, vi. 3.) During the 
above two months bills in Chancery were 
addressed to him as keeper, and not to the 
chancellor, although the latter still retained 
his office and received the Seri back from 
Fryston’s hands on May 12. {Ldrod. iVo- 
ceedings in Chancery ^ tenip. Eliz. vol. i.) 

rULBtTEN, William de, was no doubt 
a native of the place of that name in Cam- 
bridgeshire. He held an office in the court 
in the reign of Edward II., and was sent 
into that county and Huntingdonshire to 
instruct and assist the sheriffs in arresting 
the Knights Templars. Besides being em- 
ployed in special commissions for the trial 
of offenders, he was on June 1, 1323, 16 
Edward II., constituted a baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and having filled that office during 
the remainder of the reign, was re^pointed 
on the accession of Edward III. The latest 
occurrence of his name is in a commission 
dated May 11, 1328, 2 Edward III. {Pari. 
Writs, ii. 900; Rot Part ii. 25, 208.) 

FTTLCOir, Robert, before whom fr^uent 
assizes were holden from September 1267, 
is not introduced into Dugdrie’s list until 
May 15, 1271, 66 Heniy ifl., when he was 
appointed a justice of the Common Pleas. 
As he was clearly raised to the bench at the 
former date, it is not improbable that he sat in 
theKing^s Bench for the intervening period. 

That he was continued in his omce on> 
the accession of Edward 1. appears irom 
fines being levied before him till about 
Michaelmas in the second year of this reign 
{Dngdalds Orig. 42), and he is mentioned a8> 
a justice itinerant till 15 Edward I., pro- 
bably retaining his position on the bench, 
{Rot Pari. i. 4, 186; Ahb. Pktcit. 202.) 

FULTHOBPS, Roger de, was the second 
son of Alan de Fulthorpe, of Fulthorpe, 
county Durham, where the family had been 
settled for several generations. He began 
his career as an advocate about 34 Edward 
III., 1366, and was made a king’s seijeant 
in the thirty-ninth year. In 47 Edward 
HL he was one of the three commissioners 
assigned to hear and determine the dispute 
between Henry Lord Percy and William 
Douglas respecting the custody of the 
marches of the kiimdom of Ennand near 
Scotland. {Issues JExch. 1^.) His eleva- 
tion to the bench of the Common Pleas 
took place in the following year, on No- 
vember 28, 1874, and, having been re- 
appointed on the commencement of the new 
reign, he was knighted in 1385, and finea 
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wete contiiiued to be levied before him till 
Midsummer 1887* CcUect, 186 ; 

DuadaUs Grig, 45.) 

in the following August he was sum- 
moned to the council at Nottingham with 
the other judges, where, according to his 
own plefu ne was compelled bj the menaces 
of the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 
Ireland, the !^rl of Suffolk, and Sir Robert 
Tresilian, to put his seal to the questions 
nnd answers dready prepared by the latter, 
•declaring the ordinance of the last parlia- 
ment appointing eleven commissioners for 
the regulation of the kingdom to be illegal, 
and denouncing the promoters of it to be 
guilty of high treason. He and his col- 
leagues were impeached for this act in 
the next parliament, and, notwithstanding 
the above excuse, were sentenced to death, 
which, however, was eventually commuted 
to banishment to Ireland for life, with for- 
feiture of all their property. »Sir Robert 
was confined to the city of Dublin, and 
three miles round it, and he had an allow- 
ance of 40/. a year. (Hot, Pari. iii. 223-244.) 

It is so&iewhat 8m*prising that the same 
measure of severity should be meted to him 
as to his colleagues, since it appears by his 
plea that he immediately communicated the 
act he had done under fear of his life 
to the Earl of Kent, so that it was through 
his means that the lords, who were likely 
to be endangered by this extra-judicial opi- 
nion, had the earliest opportunity of secur- 
ing themselves against the consequences. 
It was perhaps, however, on this account 
that in the same year an allowance of 40 /. 
per annum was m^e to his son William out 
of the forfeited estates during his father’s 
life, and that two years afterwards many of 
his father’s 'manors and lands were granted 
to him on a fine of 1000 marks. (Hot, Pat, 
iii. 245; Cal, Hot, Pat, 219.) 

It would seem that Fulthorpe died in his 
exile, probably in 10 Richard II., 1392 
(Cal, inquk, p. m. iii. 161), for his name 
was not included among those who in the 
twentieth year were recalled from Ireland ; 
although he was mentioned in the pro- 
ceedings of the next parliament, which 
reversed the judgment against the judges, 
and decreed the restoration of their lands 
to such as were living and to the heirs of 
those who were dead. Though the bene- 
fit of this reversal was lost by its rejpecd in 
the first year of Henry IV., the judge’s 
forfeited lands were ultimately restored to 
his family, on the petition of his son 
William alleging all these facts in excuse 
for his father. (Hot, Pari, iii. 340, 368, 
803.) 

By his first wife, Sibella, Sir Roger had 
the above-mentioned WiUiam, who was 
the father of the next-noticed Thomas de 
Fulthorpe. His second wife, also named 
Sibella, was the daughter and heir of Sir 
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Robert Salebu^, and widow of Richard 
Roddiffe, of Ordsall, county Lancaster. 
(Skirteds Durham, iii. 126.) 

FITLTHOSPE, Thouas, was the grand- 
son of the last-mentioned Sir Roger Ful- 
thorpe, and the son of Sir William, who 
was the knight of the retinue of King 
Henry IV. who, on the refusal of Sir Wil- 
liam Gascoigne, was assigned for the nonce 
to sit in judgment on il&chbishop Scrope. 
the earl marshal, Ralph Hastings, and 
others in 1405. (Hot, Pari, iii. 633.) No 
evidence exists of Sir William l^vinff 
acted as a judge on any other occasion, and 
this was more a milit^ execution than a 
judicial trial. His mother was Isabella, 
daughter of Ralph, Lord Lumley. 

lie was made a serjeant-at-law in 3 
Henry VI., and often acted as a justice of 
assize, until he was raised to the bench of 
the Common Pleas, shortly before February 
3, 1439, 17 Henry VI,, when the first fine 
was acknowledged before him. The last 
fine was in November 1466, 35 Henry VI. 
(Dtigdah's Orig, 46.) He died between 
that date and May 3 m the following year, 
when his will was proved. (Smtee» Dur- 
ham^ iii. 126.) 

Among the patents of 27 Henry VI., 
1448-9, IS one declaring that ‘ pro salute 
sua ’ he shall not be compelled ^ residere ’ 
in his office of judge, and that he may take 
cognitions wherever they may be brought 
to him (Cal, Hot, Pat, 293) ; but it does 
not appear whether this privilege was 
accorded on account of a milure in his 
health or of some personal danger which 
he apprehended. 

FUBNELLIS, or FITBNAFS, Alan de, 
does not appear to have acted as a judge 

revious to 1179, 25 Henry II., when the 

ingdom was divided by the council held 
at Windsor into four parts, and certain 
wise men were selected to administer jus- 
tice in each. lie was one of the six who 
were specially appointed to hear the com- 
plaints of the people in the Curia Regis 
Itself, and different counties were also ap- 
pr^riated to them for their circuit. 

The roll of 1 Richard I., 1189, contains 
the entry of his death. He had been 
sheriff of Oxfordshire from 31 to 33 Henry 
II., and Cornwall also from 27 to 30 
Henry II. The family, however, appears 
to have been more specially connected with 
Devonshire, as a Geoffrey de Fumellis was 
sheriff of that county at the end of the 
reign of Henry I. and the beginning of that 
of Henry II. Alan himself was Joined in 
that sheriffalty in 21 Henry H., and Henry 
de Fumellis held it during the lost nine 
years of the reign of Richard I. (Madox's 
Exck, i. 94, 139, 276, 328, ii. 220; FuUer^s 
Worthies: Pipe HoU, 68, 105, 106, 107, 
118, 131.) 

FUBNELLIS, or FUBNAVS, Henbx DD, 
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a relatiTe and probably the son of the last- Bromesmye at the time of his death, in 
named Alan, was according to Fuller 1286, wen the bishops gave it to the uso 
sheriff of Deyonshire during the last nine of the monks of Worcester* {Angh 8acraf 
years^ of the reign of Eichard L, though i. 489.) 

seeminffly only under-sheriff. {Madox^ i. He was present at Cambridge in 10 and 
276.) In 3 John he accounts for Shro^hire 11 John, 1208-1210, 'when fines were 
as the substitute of Geofixey Fitz-Peter, taken there before him, in which he is 
then the sheriff of that county. (JRot, called a justice itinerant. 

CanceU, 121.) There is little doubt, there- FUBKELLI8, SiMOV be, was one of the 
fore, that he held on office in the Exche- justices itinerant for Essex and Hertford in 
quer, and it was probably in that capaci^ 1234, 18 Henry HI. ; but his name does 
that he was present in 1 John, when his not again occur in the same character, 
name appears among the justiciera before He probably was a connection of the three 
whom a fine was aclmowledged. aboye-named persons, and, like them, held 

FVBKELLI8, or FirBKAtr8, William so me offi ce connected with the courts. 

BE, as well as the two last members of FYKCHEBEN, William be, is men- 
this family, was connected with the court, tioned as an adyocato in tho Year Books 
and in 6 John was one of the formers of the from 24 Edward HI., and was made a 
quinzime arising from merchandise in Eng- king’s serjeant in tho thirty-sixth year, 
laud. (Madox, i. 771.) According to the being also employed as a justice of assize 
custom of the time, he was likewise of the two years after. On October 29, 1366, 39 
clerical profession, and in the same year a Edward III., he was raised to tho bench of 
royal mandate was directed to Geoffrey the Common Pleas, and was adyanced to 
Pitz-Peter to give him ecclesiastical pre- its head on April 14, 1371. Ilis successor 
ferment to the extent of 40/. a year as was appointed on October 10, 1374, but 
soon as the other royal promises had been whether the vacancy was occasioned by 
satisfied. (Hot de Liberate 69.) He was the death or retirement of Fyncheden does 
accordingly in possession of the living of not appear. (Cal iZo/. Hat, 180, 186.) 


G 

GAEB8T, Hugh be, was a justicier ap- raised to the bishopric till some yeara 
pointed by the great council held at Wind- after the accession of William II. 
sor in 1179, 25 Henry II., when England ‘ Galdricus Oancellarius * is the second 
was aiTanged into four judicial divisions, witness to this charter, and he probably 
He must have been held m some consider- was the immediate successor of Robert 
able estimation, as he was one of the six to Bloet as chancellor, on his resigning the 
whom not only the northern counties were Seal when he was appointed bishop in 
appropriated, but who were also assigned 1093 ; because there is sufficient testimony 
to hear the complaints of tho people in the that William Giffard was restored to the 
Curia Regis. (Madoa\ i. 93, 138.) office soon afterwards, and retained it with- 

GAIDBIO. Dugdale erroneously calls out intemiption to the end of the reign, 
this chancellor Baldricus, and places him In the reign of Henry I. there was a 
in the reign of William I., on the authority chancellor described by the name of Wal- • 
of a charter granting the church of St. dric, and, considering that the letters G 
Maiy of Andover to tho abbey of St. and W were often indiscriminate used in 
Florence, at Salmur, in Anjou. This spelling Christian names, as Gualterus, 
charter, however, was evidently granted Walterus ; Gulielinus, Willielmus; and 
by William H., though the gift of the also that there is only an interval of ten 
church had been previously made by the years between them, it does not appear 
Conqueror. That gift is recited in these improbable that Waldric was the same 
woras : * Noscant qui sunt et futuri sunt, man. There is not, however,^ sufficient 
quod Willielmus rex, qui armis Anglicam • evidence to warrant a united notice, 
tenum aiU mhjttgavit dedit Sancto Ho- Galdric was one of the royal chaplains, 
rentio ecclesiom de Andeura,' &c. (Mo~ and accompanied King Homy in ll06 to 
nast, vi. 902) — ^language which the Con- Normandy, where he distiugfuished himself 
queror himself never could have used, but in the battle of Tenchebrai, fou^t on 
which would be very natural in his son. September 28, by taking Duke Robert 
But the date is placid beyond the possi- prisoner. He was rewarded for his ser- 
hility of doubt by the fact that the first vices with the bishopric of Laon, Laudu- 
witness to the charter is Robert, Bishop nensis (Nates and (£ierm^ 2nd S. ▼. 45), 
of Lincob, who was Robert Bloet, not not, as elsewhere said, Llandaff, Landa- 
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TenBia {Lwgard^ ii» 116)f being electedi 
notwitbstaaoing the protest of Aneelmf 
4eaa of the ca^edm, Incurdog the 
hatred of the citizens, he waa murdered 
in a field with seven of his prebendaries. 
A curious account of his episcopate is in 
book iii. of Guibert of Nogent, < De VitA 
8uA.’ 

GAjm, Bobsrt PE. Philipot, following 
Thvnne, names a Robert as chancellor to 
Steven, without any surname. Spelman 
adds the surname, but neither Bugdale nor 
the author of the ' Lives of the Chancellors ’ 
(1706) mentions him. Madox fii. 138), 
however, gives the copy of a cnarter of 
King Stepnen, the first witness to which 
is Robert de Gant, chancellor. Another 
witness to this charier is William, Earl of 
Lincoln, who acquired that title in 1142,- 
and died about 1152. ^ Robert the Chan- 
cellor ’ is also the first witness to a grant of 
’^e church of Langeford made by that kmg 
to the Templars (Monast. vi. 320), which 
must have been dated between the years 
1130 and 1151. 

There were two Roberts de Gant who 
were alive about this time, uncle and 
nephew. The former was the second son 
of Gilbert, the first baron of that name 
(son of Baldwin, Eail of Flanders or Gant), 
by Alice de Montfort } the latter was the 
second son of Walter de Gant, the second 
baron, by. Matilda, the daughter of Ste- 
phen, Earl of Brittany ^d Richmond. In 
the absence of any decisive authority, the 
presumption to be drawn from facts and 
dates seems to be that the uncle was the 


Earl of Oheatsrjtm whose custody he 
rammed for a 7W!i end ransomed hUnaelf 
by the cessbn d two of his capital maaois, 
those of Leeds and Bingley m Yorkshire. 
After the treaty with Prmee Lewia he was 
allowed to make his peace, and in tae latter 
part of the second year of Henry’s reim his 
lands were restored to him. (Jiot* Ckm, 
L 368, 37a} 

His loyalty was thenceforward steadfast 
and active. In 0 Henry HI. he assisted 
William, the earl marshm, in fortii^ng a 
castle in Wales ; and although he had mr- 
tified his castle of Beverston in Gloucester- 
shire without the necessary royal licence, 
he obtained the royal confirmation of his 
act And in August of the same year, 1227, 
he was nominated one of the justices itine- 
rant for five counties. (Ibid. li. 180, 213.) 

In April 1230 he embarked with King 
Henry on his expedition into France, duimg 
which, in the lollowing August, he died. 
{Excerpt, e Eat, Fin, i. 201.) 

After the death of his first wife, Matilda, 
he married Margaret^ the widow of Ralph 
de Sumeri, who survived him ; but he left 
no issue by either. (Dngdale's Baron, i. 
402.) 

OABDINEB, Stephen (Bishop op Win- 
chesteb), is stated to have been an illegiti- 
mate son of a bishop, who concealed his 
incontinence by making one Gardiner, an 
under-servant m his household, marry his 
concubine, and thus become the apparent 
father of the child of which she was preg- 
nant. The actual father is represented to 
have been Lionel Woodvill, brother of the 


chancellor. He preceded Becket as pro- 
vost of Beverley (Ibid, 1307), and was 
dean of York in 1148. He was succeeded 
in the deanery in 1153, which was doubt- 
less the date of his death. The nephew 
lived rill 1192, and was the ancestor of 
Maurice de Gant, the next-noticed justice 
itinerant. (Arch, Inst, York r Holy Tri~ 
nUpy 59, &c. ; BugdMs Baron, i. 402.) 

OANT, Mattbioe de, was the son or Ro- 
bert de Berkeley (son of Robert Fitz- 
Harding), by Alice, daughter of Robert 
de Gant (above named) and Alice Fa- 
ganell, his wife. He attained his majority 
about 9 John, and soon afterwards assumed 
his mother’s name, inheriting the large pos- 
sessions she derived firom her mother. In 
15 John he married Matilda, the only 
child of Henry D'Oilly, baron of Hook- 
norton in Oxfordshire. 

He was one of the principal instigators 
of the contest between the king and the 
discmi^ted barons, and therei^n suffered 
excommunication and lost all his lands. 
^ot, Pat, 162-198; Bot, Claus:!, 232^ &c.) 
On the accession of Heniy HI. he continued 
to adhere to Prince Lewis of France, and 
was taken prisoner at the battle called riie 
Fair of Lincoln, on May 20, 1217, by Ra- 


mieen of Edward IV., who was made Bi- 
shop of Salisbury in 1482, and died in 1485. 
He was bom at St. Edmund’s Bury in 1483. 
A will has been lately published (Gent, 
Mag, May, 1855, p. 495), made by one John 
Gardener, a cloth-maker of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, dated January 18, 1500-7, which 
bequeaths some valuable legacies ^ to Stevyn 
my sone,’ one of which is to be paid to him 
^when he comyth to the fuU age of xxj 
years,’ and another ^when he shall take 
commensement in the scole at the univer- 
site and it is inferred with great proba- 
bility that this John was the father of the 
lord chancellor. 

He was sent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where his perseverance and attainments 
secured to him a reputation which he main- 
tained through life. Proceeding doctor in 
both laws in 1520 and 1521, he entered into 
holy orders,^ and in 1525 he was elected 
master of his college, eventually, in 1540, 
becoming chancellor of the university. At 
an early period, however, he had been re- 
ceived first into the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and then into that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had made him his secretary. 
About the year 1525 the ki^, being on a 
visit to his minister, found Uardiner em- 
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iployed in dzawing^ the jAm of an alii- J 
anoe piojeeM bj Wolaey with the king of ' 
!F!rance| which he did in a manner so eatb- 
fimtory, eunporting hia yiewa with so much 
ability, and suggesting expedients with so 
much ease, that he at once acquired the 
TOyal confidence, and was soon admitted 
into the council. In 1528, when he and 
Fox were sent to the pope, to negotiate 
the question as to the king's divorce tom 
Catherine of Axragon, he gratified Henry 
by obtaining a new commission to Wolsey 
and to Cardinal Campeggio, and Wolsey 
also by reconciling the pope to the endow- 
ment of his two colleges at Oxford and 
Ipswich out of the revenues of some leaser 
monasteries which had been dissolved, as 
well as hj his arduous exertions to secure 
the pontificate for the cardinal in the event 
of the iK)pe’B expected death. 

On Gardiner's return he received his first 
preferment in the Church, that of the arch- 
deaconry of Norfolk, on March 1, 1629. In 
the following October his name * Stephen 
Oard^er’ appears aa ^counsellor to the 
kingpin the record of the delivery up of the 
Great Seal by Cardinal Wolsey. (Burner, 
xiv. 349.) Placed by the changes which 
took place on that event in the oifice of 
secretary of state, it has been a question 
how far he exerted the great infiiience which 
he certainly had with the king in behalf of 
hia fallen master, and it is generally ad- 
mitted that Cromwell's conduct was more 
generous, bold, and decided. A letter j how- 
ever, from Wolsey to Gardiner, without 
entiraly attributing to his interference the 
pardon which the king had consented to 
grant, seems to exhibit a firm reliance on 
hia Uove and afiection’ in the preparation 
of the instrument. (Archtcologia, xviii. 57.) 

Gardiner was next employed in inducing 
the university of Cambridge to make a de- 
claration affirming the prohibition by the 
divine and natural law for a brother to 
marry the relict of his deceased brother. 
Tins he and his coadjutor Fox, after some 
trouble, contrived by management to obtain 
(Idngard, vi. 386) ; and the king was^ not 
long in rewarding both. Gardiner received 
the archdeaconry of Leicester on March 31, 
1531, and on the 27th of November in the 
same year he was consecrated Bishop of 
Winchester, the patent for the restitution 
of the temporalities, dated December 6, 
describing him as ^our principal secretary.’ 
(Bwiier, xiv. 429.) 

Throughout the remainder of Henry’s 
reign Gardiner devoted himself to the king’s 
service, aqd until towards its close succeeded 
in preserving his ascendency in the royal 
•councils. This he effected by accommoda- 
ting himself to Henry’s humours, whatever 
they might be. When the king’s marriage 
waa pronounced null and void, he went as 
.ambaesador to the French king. Bonner, 
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who was joined iu the embassy, complained 
loudly of ms being obstinate and self-willed, 
and « his extreme jealousy of any inter- 
ference iqi the management of the business, 
or of any apposed assumption of an equality 
of rai^. This rairit he soon after exhibited 
toward his ecclesiastical superior, Arch- 
bishop Crammer, by xaiting every obstacle 
against the visitation whi^ that prelate 
proposed to make in his diocese. Like all 
lis brethren of the episcopal bench, he was 
compelled by the new statute to swear to 
the king’s supremacy, which he not only 
appeared to do with the greatest readiness, 
but wrote strongly and ably in its support, 
although at the same time he was devotedly 
attached to the superstitious doctrines of 
the Honiish Churen. The king, though 
professing the same sentiments, was snll 
desirous of introducing some reforms, and 
of permitting the Scriptures to be read in 
the vulgar tongue, but Gardiner vigorously 
^posed every step taken to promote the 
Keformation. He stirred up the king’s 
zeal against those who denied the Heal Pre- 
sence, emd seems to he justly chargeable 
with bringing Lambert and others to the 
stake for refusing to adopt the doctrine ; 
he procured, or at least promoted, the en- 
actment of the bloody statute of the Six 
Articles, under the cruel provisions of which 
so many suffered ; and he plotted to get rid 
of Archbishop Cranmer, whom he hated as 
the great supporter of the Protestantjparty, 
by charges or an heretical nature. But in 
the latter he failed ; the king saw through 
his malevolent design, and from that mo- 
ment ceased to have confidence in him. He 
did not improve the impression on the royal 
mind by the servile submission and ac- 
knowledgment which he made in anticipa- 
tion of a charge against himself of doubtwg 
the king’s supremacy, although he obtained 
his pardon by an abject promise to reform 
his opinion. But he put a finishing stroke 
to the king's alienation from him by com- 
bining with Lord Wriothesley in the en- 
deavour to implicate Queen Catherine Parr 
in reference to these religious questions. 
From that time Henry not only withdrew 
all show of favour to him, but his name 
was struck out of the king’s will, of which 
he had before been appointed one of the 
executors. He was thus excl|^ed from the 
council of regency. 

Strongly opposing all the means then 
taken to advance the Heformatioii, he was 
committed to the Fleet in September 1547, 
resisting all the attempts of Archbishop 
Cranmer to bring him round to the new 
opinions. From this imprisonment he was 
released, in consequence of the general 
pardon granted at the close of the session, 
on December 24. In the following June, 
however, being commanded to preach be- 
fore the king, bis sermon was so utile satis- 
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factory tHat he was sent to the Tower oit 
the ntoLt day. The remoTal of, the lord 
protector, whom he looM on as his great 
enemy, made no change in his st^, and at 
the end of two ^ears no was subjected to a 
sort of examination^ and offered fiis freedom 
if he would subscribe to certain articles sub- 
mitted to him. This he declined to do 
until he was discharged from his imprison- 
ment. A special commission was then ap- 
pointed to fry him, when, persisting in ms 
refusal, his bishopric was sequestered but 
three months were given him for considera- 
tion, at the end of which he was brought 
before a court of delegates, over which 
Archbishop Cranmer presided, and on 
February i4, 1651, he was deprived for 
disobedience and contempt of the king’s 
authority. His contemptuous behaviour 
towards the court led to an increased rigour 
in his confinement, which continued till 
the end of the reira. 

The accession of Queen Ma^ opened a 

On^ her pu^c entry into the Tower on 
August 3, lJ56d, he made a conOTatulatoi^ 
speech in the name of himself and his 
fellow-prisoners, among whom were the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Duchess of Somerset, 
the Lord Courtney, and Bishop Tunstall, 
The queen, in releasing them all, is said to 
have kissed them, and to have called them 
^ her prisoners.’ Thus, after a confinemen' 
of more than five years, was he restored to 
liberty. He was immediately admitted 
to a seat in council, and within five days 
he exercised his episcopal functions, per- 
forming in the queen’s presence the obsei- 

a uies of the late king. On the 23rd of 
lat month the Great Seal was delivered to 
him as chancellor, but it was not till Sep- 
tember 21 that his patent was dated. lie 
peiformed the ceremony of coronation !on 
October 1, opened the first parliament of 
the reign four days afterwards, and from 
that time during the remainder of his life 
acted as Mary’s chief adviser in all civil 
matters, and, until the arrival of Cardinal 
Pole in November 1654, in the affairs of the 
Church also. 

The first difiiculty which he had to en- 
coimter was the necesm^ confirmation of 
the marriage of Henry VIH. with Catherine 
of Arragon, 4^ order to remove the illeffi- 
timation of Queen Mary. Here, though he 
had been one of the pnncipal promoters of 
the divorce, by his contrivance the whole 
blame was thrown on Archbishop Cranmer. 
The repeal of the laws passed in the last 
reign with regard to reurion, and the re- 
storation of all the ancient Romish practices, 
were not delayed, but the measures adopted 
for this purpose, and the cruel consequences 
with which all opponents were visited, be- 
long rather to the history of the period than 
to toe biography of an individual Suffice it 


to m tbatsevendPtoteetoiit 
deprived, others compelled to ffy 
tiy, the prisons filled to overaowing,. 
and after a short time innumeraUe vietun# 
suffered at the stake. With every deiiU^ 
to give an impartial oonsi^ration to 
arguments of those writers who attempt to* 
palliate his condnet, it is impossible to ah** 
quit Gardiner of originating toe laws which 
authorised these cruel measures, and of 
carrying them into effect with their ex- 
tremest severity, and conscientious as some* 
may think him in his zeal for the ancient 
Church, none but the most bigoted cm 
justify the means be adopted for its restora- 
tion. That his old enemy, Archbishop 
Cranmer, who had already been tried, 
not suffer at the same time with Biwops> 
Ridley and Latimer, has been as^bed to 
his desire to succeed to the archbishopric,, 
with which he knew that Cardinal Pole ' 
would be immediately invested if bis in- 
trigues in the court of Rome against that 
powerful ecclesiastic were not successful. 
W hatever were bis motives for delaying the 
execution, it is difficult to ascribe them te 
merciful conriderations, since these did not 
operate to save the Iwo other Oxford 
martyrs. Daring toe interval, however,, 
between the archbishop’s trial and the 
execution of his sentence, Gardiner, after 
opening the parliament on October 21, 
1^6, was seized with a mortal disease, toe* 
natute of which has been variously I'epre- 
sented, of which he died at Whitehall, on* 
November 12, terminating a short ministry 
of two years and less than three months- 
more disreputable than any other of similar 
extent recorded in the annals of the king- 
dom. He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Of Gardiner’s learning there can be no 
doubt ; but even in bis contest with Sir 
John Cheke on the pronunciation of the* 
Greek language he exhibited toe obstinacy 
and tyranny of his disposition, visiting with 
punishment those who adopted the refor- 
mation proposed by his antagonist. With 
very quick parts and great acuteness of 
mind, his 6arly initiation into business 
highly qualified him for a statesman, and 
the measures which he took on the mar- 
riage of Queen Mary to prevent foreign 
interference with the government of the 
kingdom are sufficient proofr of his abili- 
ties as a politician. 

His work <De Verd Obedientid.,’ written 
against the Papal supremacy, he was after- 
wards obliged to retract by another called 
Palinodia Diet! Libri.’ Besides these he- 
published several other controversial pieces; 
and many of his sermons have been pre- 
lerved. (Godwin, 280; State Trials, i. 
561 ; Brit. Biog. ii. 202 ; Bohen^tson's 
tin: Lmgard; Bwmd\ &c.) 

GABLAHD, John he, was one of the cus- 
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io8w ct tb« liishouieof '^l\liidieBter dwing fint jetr after hi^eallto the bw. He lut 
it^ jraeeiiOT in 1180. (J^2*eB;«.) There only acquired the, ra^uted lead u the 


he aeted as a justice itinerant^ setting the Westminster Hall^ tuat m Anru 
tdlege for the united counties of Essex and was appointed a king’a counsel, 

Hertford. , (Madav, i. 704.) His services were perMtually er 

OABBOWy WiLLiAK, one of the most honourable contest wiw the phaiani^ of 
suoiessful advocates of his day, was bom eminent men who, during the twen^- 
nn Aiiiil 13, 1760, at Monken-Hadlov in four years that he remained at the bar 
^ where Ms father, the Rev. with a silk gown, graced the courts in 


, , lacner. 

I^vid Garrow, kept a school, in which 
his ton received the whole of his education. 
At fifteen he was articled to Mr. ^uth- 
ouse, a respectable attorney residing in 
Milk Street, Chea^de, where he showed 
so much ability and ouickness that he was 


London and the country, the nrincipal of 
whom were Erskine, Gibbs, ana Best, He 
was employed by the government in most 
of the state trials occurring during that 
period; and in many of them the^^^e 

management was entrusted to him. 
at •• f” :: v t.. iqio 


SO mucn ability ana quicKness mat no was Hiimagtymciii* w»w ouwuowju. w 
strongly recommended by his master to aim . 2W«fo, xxii.-xxxi.) In June 1812 he was 
at the higher branch of the law. His j appointed solicitor-general, and knighted, 
friends consenting, he was entered at ’ having six years nreviously held the office 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1778, and was called to of attorney-general to the Prince of Wal^ 
the bar on November 26, 1783. before he was regent. In the next year lib 

- He attended the debating societies then was raised to the same office as the king's 
established in the metropolis, and at Conch- attorney, and further promoted to the chief 
makers’ Hall and other similar schools he justiceship of Chester in March 1814. 
soon became a powerful debater, and his He entered parliament in 18w, and re- 
speeches were so admired for their elo- presented successively Gatton, Collmgton, 
quence and ingenuitv that’ his presence at and Eye ; but his senatorial harangues were 
them was always welcomed. lie assumed not distinguished with more success than is 
the gown, therefore, with a certain pres- usually attributed to members of the legal 
tige, which immediately secured him some profession. , , . - 

buwness at the Old Bailey, where, so early After performing the diities of attomey- 
as the January after he was called, he was general for four years with exemplwy for- 
fortunate enough so to distinguish himself bearance and general commendation, he 
as to establish a sure foundation for his i relieved himself from ite responsibility by 
mture success. A clever swindler, Henry | accepting on^May 6, l®\;> 


Aickles, was indicted for steMing a bill of 
exchange, which he had obtained under the 

S romise of getting it discounted ; instead of , 
oing which he had converted it to his own 

^ TT*- 1 


bencn of the Exchequer. For nearly fifteen 
years ho exercised the functions of a judge, 
when, prompted by the advance of aw and 
infirmity, he retired in Februay 1832, re- 


ivnicn ne naa conveixea ib w mo .w -- 

use. His counsel contended confidently ceiving an honourable reward for his ser^ 
that this was no felony, and it was con-* vices by being made a pripr counsellor, 
sidered a very doubtful point; but the He lived nearly eight vears afterwards, and 
acuteness of Mr. Ganpw’s reply, and the died on September 2^1840, at his house 
readiness and togency Jjihis arguments, so at Resell Bay, near Ramsgate, at the age 
far satisfied the judge that he left the j of eighty. - , . -l* t i. 

question of fact to the jury, who convicted The influx of busmess with which he 
the delinquent: and on a reference to the had to cope from the very commencement 
twelve judges,' they toincided with Gar- of his career, although it m^e Jiim an 


row’s view of the law. ^ . 

His reputation thus established, his busi- 
ness rapidly increased, not only in criminal 
but in civil cases. In the general election 
of the same year he was fully employed. 


. 

adept in the practice of the courts and in 
the superficial questions of law, deprived 
him ot the opportunity of studying the 
ahstruser points. So conscious jvaane of 
his deficiency in the knowledge # the law 


Firat, he was chosen assessor to the sheriff of real property that he dwa^ in owe 
of Hertford, in the county election; next, which touched that ^di rdied on the 
he was retained in the London scrutiny for intelligence of hw nmior. 

Mr. Sawbridge; and then he acted as Aa a mdge his former expenenco gave 
counsel for ^. Fca in the famous West- him consid^ble ^vantages m^ordma^ 
minster scrutiny. In reference to the cases of Nisi by enabling him at 

latter, when he was suddei^ called upon once to pierce into the real mmtn of the 
to address the House of Commons, hie question, and to detect any e^ra or am- 
nnureme^tatod speech was so fordhle and higuity, md m B^ he had toe disi^on 
that it excited toe applause, and nottogoheyOTdtoehmitorfhwowleam- 
he received toe congratulations, of oven toe mg. Ho maintamed an mtimate ftiendship 

qipm^g parly. All tlua occurred in toe with those, who were hia forensw aatogo- 



without ft stain on liis mon^ei^ 
liistefi and wm the respect end de^ ef* 
Ihction of all who were closely connected 
with him. 

, By his wife, whom he lost in 180^ be 
.lad two chilwn— a son, Br. David Gar- 
row, who died rector of East Bamet ; and a 
daughter, Eliza, who married the eldest 
son of the well-known Dr. LettsonL 

OABTOtf , Thoicas db, was a member of 
the clerical profession, aM appointed in 18 
Edward 11. to assist the bishops in removing 
foreign priests. Under Edward III. he held 
the offices of comptroller of the king’s 
household and ke^r of the wardrobe, and 
on October 10, 1331, 6 Edward III., he 
was placed on the bench of the Ezche^er, 
as second baron. (N, Fcedera, ii. 674, 
760,786.) 

^ OASOOIOKS, WiLLUM, is the first chief 
justice of whom we have any personal 
anecdotes, and the incidents related of 
him are not only creditable to himself as 
an individual, but afford also the first ex- 
ample of that honesty, independence, and 
courage which should characterise the ju- 
dicial bench^ and of which in our own days 
we have so much reason to be proud; but of 
him we know^ and we con expect to know, 
but little, until he became cnief justice of 
the King’s Bench. 

The family of Gascoigne, the derivation 
of which is sufficiently shown in the name, 
is veiy ancient, no less than seven succes- 
sive Williams being recorded in the pedi- 
me before the chief justice. The third of 
these is described as of Harewood, * near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, whose son acquired 
Gawthorp in the same parish by marrying 
theheiremof that manor. There the judge’s 
father wm settled, and there the judge v;^s 
bom. his mother being Agnes, daughter and 
coheir of Mr. Nicholas Franks. 

In which of the legal seminaries he 
received his instructiou it is impossible to 
determine, because the^ records of none of 
them extend to so ancient a date. Fuller 
says he was of the Inner Temple, but ad- 
duces no authority ; and in the MS. account 
of Gray’s Inn, written in the seventeenth 
century, his name stands among the undated 
and supposed readers of that society. 

He w« old enough in 48 Edward III., 
1874, to be mentioned as an advocate in 
the Year Books, and in 21 Eichard n., 
1397, he wasappointed one of the king’s ser- 
jeants. In 1308 he was among the twenty 
attorneys assigned for different courts or 
juiisdicrions by Henr 3 r of Lancaster, Duke 
of Hereibrd (Bymer, viii, 49), on his banish- 
ment from the kingdom in consequence of 
the quarrel with the Duke of Norrolk ; but 
on me death of Henry’s father, John of 
Gaunt, four mouths afterwards, the info- 
tuated monarch seized the duke’aluids, not- 


withstanding Ua decbuatktn ihii]Ebnif’d 
suooesrion to his inheritaiiee should notne 
interrupted. 

Henry IV. had not been fourteen months 
upon the throne before he rewarded Gss- 
co^;ne for his services, by oonstatutiing him 
chief justioe of the King’s Bench on No- 
vembw 16, 1400. All writers acknowledge 
his legal merit in the ordinary execution 
of his office, and it was not long b^^ he 
had occasion to exhibit the hiffSer chsmc- 
teristics of his nature. In the army 
raised by Richard Scrope, Archbishop of 
York, and Thomas Mowbray, earl mar- 
shal, having been dispersed by the capture 
of the two leaders, they were taken to the 
royal presence at Bishop’s Thorpe, the 
primate’s palace, when the Imig com- 
manded the chief justice to pronounce on 
them the sentence of death. Gascoime 
resolutely refused to obey, saying, ^Neimer 
you, my lord, nor any of your subjects, can, 
according to the law of the realm, sentence 
any prelate to death; and the earl has aright 
to be tried by his j^rs.’ The king, how- 
ever^ was not to be stopped, and he found a 
willing instrument in a wght of York- 
shire, named Sir William ivhilthorpe, in 
no way himself connected with the law. 
(Scrope mid Gfrosvenor Eollf ii. 124.) 

Henry on refleclion could not nelp ap- 
proving his judge’s boldness, and, so for 
from withdrawing his confidence from him, 
seems to have been in the familiar habit of 
putting supposed cases for his opinion# 
The history of Gascoigne’s commitring 
Prince Henry to prison is told in various 
ways. The most authentic seems to be 
that the prince, on the arraignment of one 
of his servants for felony before the chief 
justice, imperiously demanded his release, 
and having been refused^ with a rebuke for 
his interference, had angrily drawn his 
sword on the judg& His passion was in- 
stantly checked by mo dignned demeanour 
of Gascoigne, who calm]^ called on him 
to rememher himself, reminded him of the 
position in which he would one day stand, 
and committed him^to prison for his con- 
tempt and disobedience. The prince sub- 
mitted at once and went away m custody; 
and when the incident was related to the 
king, he exclaimed, ^How much am I 
bound to your infinite goodness^ O merci- 
ful God, for having given file a judge who 
feareth not to adnunister justice, and a son 
who can thus nobly submit to it I ’ 

Almost all of Gascoigne’s biographers 
have fixed his death to have taken place 
on December 17, 1412, 14 Henry IV« and 
consequently have determined that Sli^- 
speare’s introduction of him, as chief jus- 
tice to Henry V ., is a poetic fiction invented 
for dramaric effect. Whatever enthusi- 
asm we may indulge for the works of our 
immortal bard, it cannot extend to our 
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them at authority fo hiatorioal 
ilMrtti and imquottloiiabty in a trial between 
him and the biogiapheia we ahould fidel 
bomid in the abaiSm of otiter eridenee to 
give a verdict for the latter. But in thia 
caae there are materiala which render it 
unnecesBaxy to rely wholly on either^ and 
which enable ua to arrive with a dearer 
judgment at the truth. The result of 
the investigation proves that both are 
wrong-^the biographers wholtyi the poet 
partially. 

The error of the biographers in fixing 
Ae death of Ghucoigne m December 1412 
is manifest in many ways. 

In the first yla^, he is the judge in a 
case reported in Febma^ 1413. (F. B, 
14 Henry IV, fo. 19.) Secondly^ he was 
summoned to the firsyoai^ment of Henry 
V. in Easter 1418. l^iraly^ on the Issue 
HoUs of the same year the sum of 791 
3s. QM. is stated to nave been paid to him 
^n July 7 for his salary and additional 
annuity. (Devon's Issue BoU, 322.) And 
laativy nis will has been found in the ecde- 
sias^cal court at York, the date being on 
December 15, 1419, and the probate being 
.granted on the 23Fd of the same month. 

Thus therefore the poet correctly intro- 
duces Gascoigne as alive on the accession 
of Henry Y. ; but we fear we must convict 
him of falsifying history in his desire to 
enhance the character of his hero, when he 
makes Henry with a noble generosity re- 
invest the inflexible magistrate with ^ the 
balance and the sword ; ’ nor can we acquit 
Lord Campbell of a similar charge, when 
he asserts that he can ^ prove to demonstra- 
tion that Sir William Gascoigne * * * 
actually filled the office of chief justice of 
the King’s Bench under Henry V.’ 

The only evidence that has the slightest 
tendency to support this view is the sum- 
mons to parliament, which was dated March 
.22, 1413, the day after the accession, in 
which he is called ^ chief justice of our 
lord the king.’ This single fact, however, 
gives Jfittle assistance to the ^ument; 
because the titlt? of chief justice would 
be properly applied to him until he was 
actually superseded, and because the king, 
having obviously had no more time than 
to order a parliament to be summoned, the 
writs of summons would be naturally 
addressed* to those peers, judges, and others 
who were summoned to &e preceding 
parliament, and consequently to the judi- 
cial officers existing at the demise of the 
late king* But &e slight presumption 
founded upon the fact is invalidatea by 
numerous contrary proofs. 

Thus in the parliament held by virtue 
of that summons, which commenced on 
May 16, Gascmgne not only was not pre- 
sent, but his usual place among the triers 
of petitions was filled by Sir William 


Hankfoid, who^ though jpraviouriy only a 
puisne judge of the Oommon Fleas, is 
named in precedbnoe of Sir'VniHam Thim* 
ing, the chief justice of that court (JM, 
ParL iv. 4.) 

Again, idthough Diigd|rie defers Hiank- 
ford^ elevati(m to the chief justioeship for 
more than ten months from the accession, 
and although he was not induded in the 
new patents to the judges of the Oommon 
Pleas which were wued on May 2, a day 
or two before the opening of Easter Term 
1413, yet in several cases reported in the 
Year Books, not only of that term but of 
Trinity also, we find him, not indeed act- 
ing in the Common Pleas, but presiding in 
the King’s Bench. 

Even if these two facts were not suffi- 
cient to remove any doubt upon the ques- 
tion, the two records to wmch reference 
has been already made contain such con- 
clusive proof that Sir William Gascoigne 
was not reappointed to his place as chief 
justice that it seems impossible that any 
one can maintain the contrary. 

In one of them, the payment on the 
Issue Boll of July 1413, Gascoigne is called 
* late chief justice of the Bench of Lord 
Henry, fath^ ofthepre^ kiny.' 

In the other, the inscription on his 
monument in Harewood Church in York- 
shiro in 1419, he is described as *m^er 
capit. justic. de Banco Hen. itt^psr regis 
Ax^lim quartV 

Can it be for a moment supposed that in 
either of these records he would have been 
docked of his title had he ever been chief 


justice of the reigniqg king? 

Still, however, the difficulty remained 
arising from Dugdale’s date of Hankford’s 
appointment as chief justice; but this 
has been removed by reference to the 
roll itoelf. It turns out, on inspection, 
that the date, instead of being Janua^^ 20, 
1414, as stated by Dugdale, is March 29, 
1413, just eight* days after .King Henry’s 
accession, and ten days previous to nis 


coronation. 

The peculiar period chosen for this act, 
and its precipitancy in contrast with the 
delay in issiung the new patents to the 
other judges, seem strongly to show that 
it resulted •from the king’s peremptory 
mandate rather than Gasooign^ personal 
choice, and consequently to raise a sus- 
picion that the indignity he had laid upon 
the prince was not washed in Lethe, and 
forgotten ’ by the king. 

A royal warrant dated November 28, 
1414, twenty months after his dismissal, 
granting him four bucks and four does 
yearly during his life, out of the forest of 
Bontefraet ^Fuler's Henry V, i. 379), was 
a fiivour too long retarded to warrant a 
more lenient'cons&action of the conduct of 
the king. 

u2 
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. Thit gxeat judge was huri^totjie i>ariali 
cfhurcli of Haiewood, wheis the tuonuxneut 
bean bia effigy in judicial zobee^ 

..He: zuairied tot Etotetlv daiwbter 
and heir of Alexander Mowbiw, of Kirth- 
ington. Esq^. i and secondlji JoaD| daugh- 
ter of Sir William Pickering, and relict of 
Sir Henry Gieystock, baron of the Exche- 
quer., ^ both he had issue. The eldest 
Bon by ms first was nam^ William, and 
as there were seven successive Williams 
before the judge, so also were there seven 
after him. 

The baronetcy of Gascoigne of Bambow 
was granted by Charles I. to a descendant 
of Nicholas, a youn^r brother of the 
judge, and became extmct in 1810. ( Wot- 
Um'B JDaranei, v. 334: Testam. Ebor. p. i. 
410.) 

GASSLIE, Stephen, was the son of an 
eminent 8Ui]geon at Portsmouth, where he 
was bom in 1762. He chose the legal 
profession and entered the society of Gray’s 
Inn, became a pupil of Sir Vica^ Gibbs, 
and was^ called to the bar in 1/93. He 
joined tlie Western Circuit, and was so well 
respected .as a careful and well-informed 
jumor that when, after six-and-twenty 
years’ practice, he was made a king’s coun- 
sel in 1819, his professional income was 
probably diminished. But though not 
gifted with those oratorical powers which 
were likely to gain him employment as a 
leader, his deserved reputation for legal 
knowledge soon recommended him to a 
judo’s place. Accordingly he was selected 
on July 1, 1824, to supply a vacanqy in 
the Common Pleas, and was knighted. In 
that court he sat for nearly fourteen years, 
with the character of a painstaking and 
upright judge, and in his private capacity 
as a worthy and benevolent man. Ho 
resigned his place at the end of Hilary 
Term 1837, and died on March 26, 1839. ^ 

His widow survived him, and one of his 
sons is now a seijeant-at-law. 

OATE8, Thomas, is described as of 
Churchill in the county of Oxford in his 
admission to the Inner Temple, on January 
1, 1606-7. Having been called to the bar on 
January 29, 1614-15, he was elected reader 
to that society in autumn 1635. As his 
name is never mentioned in the Beports, 
there seems nothing but his politics to 
induce the Lonff Parliament (or which he 
was not a member) to recommend him to 
be called seneant, and to be made a baron 
of the Exchequer. This however they 
^d on October 12, 1648, and he accepted a 
renewal of his commission on the death of 
the king. His death on August 19, 1650, 
at the Bge of sixty-three, was occasioned by 
an infection taken at Croydon while engaged 
in his judicial duties, and he was bunea in 
the Temple Church. (Peck's EesuL Cur. 
b.xiv. 230 j 


GAWW ; 

9AmB|ar, J0BK im,:U called hv 
dale (Orig. 21) a canon of St Paulas; bub 
if so, civilians must have held those |ip- 
pointments, inasmuch as he had a vrife andf 
children. He was possessed of property 
in Norton and Bradioid in Somersetshire,, 
and held the office of sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussexr in 20 Henry III. and the thzeo 
followi ng y ears* (Madox, ii. 177.) In 25 
Henry fu. he had a liberate for 501, to 
discharge the expenses of thie queen* (Pell 
Eecords, iii. 17.) 

He is inserted in Dugdale’s list of jus- 
ticiers of the Common Pleas in 34 Henry 
in., 1250, on account of a fine having been 
acknowledged before him in Hilary Term of 
that year, and also as a justice itinerant into 
Lincolnshire. He is again mentioned as a 
justider in an entry of 38 Henry HI. rela- 
tive to certain < heccagiis ’ in Sussex held by 
himself and some other persons. (Abb. 
Placit. 137.) 

He and the Bishop of Ely were sent aS' 
ambassadors to Spam on the king’s affairs 
in 40 Henry III. (Itymer, i. 343.) He died 
in April 1262, 46 Henry IIL, leaving laige 
property both in Sussex and Somersetshire. 
By nis wife Hawise he had a son named 
John, who died in his lifetime, leaving a 
widow i and at the date of his own deaths 
Margaret, his daughter, or granddaughter, 
was a minor. She married John de Camoys. 
(Excerpt e Pot Fin, ii. 316-384; Ahh,. 
Placit. 187, 334.) 

OAIJNSTEBE, SiMON, was in holy orders, 
and connected with the court as early as 9 
Eichard II., 1386, when his name appeal’s 
attached to the confederation with the King 
of Castile. Throughout the reim of Henry 
IV. he is mentioned as one of the clerks of 
the Chancery. (Ppmer, vii. 515, 809.) On 
June 3, 1415, 3 Henry V., he was appointed 
master of the Eolls, and on the chancellor’s 
going to Franco the Great Seal was left 
with him from September 5 to October 12, 
1416. He held it again under Henry VI., 
from September 28, 1422, till November 16,. 
when he was recognised as an independent 
keeper with all the usual powers, and re- 
ceived the accustomed salary. (JRymerj x. 
262.) He probably died soon after, since 
John Frank was appointed his successor on 
October 28, 1428. 

GAWBY, Thomas, was the son of another 
Thomas Gawdy, of Harleston in Norfolk. 
Both were of &e Inner Temple, and both 
seijeants-at-law. The fatW was reader 
there in Lent 1548 and 1553. and for refusing 
to read in the latter year he was amerced, 
^though he had been promoted to be a ser- 
jeant in the previous October. (DugdMs 
Orig. 164 ; Machyn's Diary ^ 26 J tie re- 
presented Norwich in Queen Maiy’s first 
parliament. He died in August 1566^ and 
nis virtues, together with those of Seneant 
Eichard Catlin, are recorded in a joint Lfttin> 



S miroduoed into Howden’s Reports. 
By one of hia wes, Anne, the 
at of John Bessingboume, Esq., of 
Woodhall in Hertfordshire, he had two sons, 
Thomas and Bassingboume, the latter of 
whom was the great-gran^ther of two 
'baronets— Gaw^ of Crow's Hall in Suffolk, 
mid Gawdy of >V^t Herlingin Norfolk ; but 
both titles became extinct at the beginning 
of the last century. 

Thomas Gawdy/ the eldest son, who was 
bom at Harleston^ became in 1658 member 
for Norwich, as his father had been before 
him, and was amonff those who were sum- 
inoned by Queen Mary in October of the 
same year to take the degree of the coif in 
the following Easter; but her death inter- 
Tening, it became necessary to have a new 
writ, from which, probably at his own re- 
quest, his name was excluded. In the fol- 
lowing year he was reader at the Inner 
'Temple, and treasurer in 16G2. In 1663 he 
became recorder of Norwich, and on an- 
other summons he took the degree of the 
ooif in 1667 ; and on November 16, 1674, 
he was constituted a judgo of the Queen’s 
Bench. Here he sat for fourteen years, and 
was one of the few puisne judges on whom 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed a knighthood. 
He was both in the commission for the trial 
of Dr. Parry in February 1686, preserved 
in the ^Baga de Secretis,* and in that of 
■October 1686 for the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots at Fotheringay. (Sta^e Trials^ i. 
1167.) His legal argument are reported 
by Dyer, Plowden, and Coke; and the 
latter,* in stating Ha wlyn’s case in IMichael- 
mas 1687 (4 J^^oif,’64), gives this cha- 
Tacter of him : ' This was the last case that 
Sir Thomas Gawdy argued, who was a 
most reverend judge and sage of the law, of 
ready and profound judgment, and vene- 
rable gravity, prudence, and integrity.' He 
died on November 4, 1588, and his plac^ 
was supplied by the appointment of his 
half-brotner, Francis Gawdy. 

He was married twice : his first wife was 
named Helwise, and his second Frances, by 
both of whom he left issue. 

0AWDT, Feancis, was the half-brother 
of his predecessor, Sir Thomas Gawdy, 
being the third son of Serieant Thomas 
Gawdy, of Harleston in Norfolk, by his 
third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
or Oliver Shyres. He presents an instance 
as well of the same name being given^ to 
two sons as of a Christian name being 
altered at confirmation. At his baptism he 
was called Thomas, which at his confirmar 
tionwas changed to Francis, and the latter 
name, *hy the advice of all the judges in 
■anno 86 Henry VIIL (1644), he did beare, 
and after used in all his purchases and 
graats.’ ( Coke Zitt* 3 a.) 

He was admitted a member of the Inner 
'Temple in 1649, aPd became Lent reader 
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in 1566; In Lent 1571 he was appointed 
duplex reader, and also treasurer to the 
society. Being called to the degree 6f the 
coif in 1677, he was made one of the queen's 
serj^nts on May 17, 1682, and was present 
at l\>theringay on the-trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots, but no du^ appears to have de- 
volved upon him. On the amignment of 
Secretary Davison in 1587, for forwarding 
the warrant for that unfortunate lady's exe- 
cution^ he joined in the solemn farce with 
as senous a face as any of the rest of the 
actors. {State Trials, i. 1173, 1233^ 

On the death of his brother, Sir Thomas 
Gawdy, he was nominated his snCcessor as 
a judge of the Queen's Bench on November 
25, 1588. In none of the criminal trials on 
which he was a commissioner, either in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth or of Kin^ James 
(by whom he was continued in hu place 
and knighted), is he represented as taking 
any part except in that of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, when he is made to say, ^ The statute 
you speak of concerning two witnesses in 
case of treason is found to he inconvenient ; 
therefore by another law it was taken 
away.' {Ibid, ii. 18.) He was named as 
one of the commissioners to hear causes in 
Chancery on the death of Sir Christopher 
Hatton in 1501. 

It seems not improbable that he owed 
his elevation to the bench to Elizabeth’s 
favoured chancellor, whose nephew, Sir 
William Newport, alias Hatton, about six 
months after it took place, married the 
judgo’s only daughter Elizabeth. The 
judge perhaps was also indebted for his 

daugikter Francos, the only issue ^ the 
above imion, to Robert Rich, second Earl 
of Warwick. These nuptials took place in 
February 1005 {Nicolas's Hatton, 478, 602), 
and on the 2()th of the following Au^st 
Sir Francis was raised to the post of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas. He enjoyed 
this high position, for which he is said 
to have paid at a dear rate, less than a 
year. He was stricken with apoplexy at his 
chambers in Serjeants’ Inn about Whit- 
suntide 1600, and was token to his mansion 
at Eston Hall, Wallingtoi^ in Norfolk; 
but, having converted the parish church into 
a hay-house or dog-kennel, his body was 
obliged to be buried in the neighbouring 
church of Rungton. 

His wife was Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Christopher Coningsby, the sem 
of William Coningsby the judge. 

OEDDING’, Rakulpe be, is named among 
the justiciers and barons before whom fines 
were acknowledged in the Curia Regis in 
28 Henry H., 1182, and the two following 
years {Hunter's Preface, xxi. ; MadoXj i. 
82, 113, 213): but his attendance on these 
occarions probably arose from his holdtog 
an office connected with the Exchequer. In 
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of fbooe yean be was paid out of 
tiMfiasiiaaoftli 6 hoB 0 rof tbe eonstabidazy 
diTM sums expended for ooida|^ inatra- 
ments^ and other necessaries for the ship of 
Heniy de Schomis. when it sailed to Sp|^ 
for the Infanta of rortugaL (dfodcur’s^a- 

^^h^^reat ^11 of 81 Heniy H., 1185, 
contains a curious instance of the pretences 
made in those times for brinmng money 
into the king’s excheouer. William de 
BMumont, it seema had contracted to 
many the daughter of Banulnh de Gadding, 
but, altering h& mind, had taxen to wife the 
daughter of Maurice de Baisham | where* 
upon the faithless William was fined fifty 
marks, while his mancsuvring fother-in- 
law was fined in double that amount for 
perming the breach of the contract. 

OEHT, Thokas, was the son of William 
Gent Esq., of the manor of Moynes in the 
paiiu of Bumpstead-dteeple, Essex, who 
could trace his pedigree oac^ards more 
than two centuries, by his second wife 
Agnes, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Carr, Esq., of Great Thurlow in Suffolk. 
Educated at Cambridge, he entered the 
Mid^e Temple, where he aniyed at the 
post of reader in Lent 1671, and again 
filled it three years afterwards, having been 
dected memlier for Malden in 1572. He 
was called seijeant in June 1584, and in 
the meantime he enjoyed the lucrative ap- 
pointment of steward of all the courts of 
Edward de Yere, Earl of Oxford. Accord- 
ing to Dugdale he was not raised to the 
bench of the Exchequer till June 28, 1588, 
30 Elizabeth ; but this is clearly an 5rror, 
for he is so designated in a special com- 
mission of oyer and terminer in Sussex 
on Februaiy 1, 28 Elizabeth, 1580, pre- 
served in the ^ de Secretis.’ 

Coke reports his judgments, and he had 
the special privilege granted him of acting 
in his own county as a judge of assize, not- 
withstanding the prohibition in the statute 
33 Henry VIIL c. 24. He died in 1593, 
and was buried at Bumpstead. His cha- 
racter maybe estimated % the lines which 
Thomas Newton in his ^ Encomia ’ addressed 
to him, commencing thus : 

Briigio, virtns, pietas, pudor, ac aletheia 
Eznlat e terns, mobile vulgus ait. 

Fallitur : Eximias nam qui considerat in te 
Dotea, 4c. 

He married first Elizabeth, only daughter 
and heir of Sir John Swallow, of Booking ; 
and secondly Elizabeth, the widow of Ko- 
bert Hogeson, of London, and sister of 
Morgan Koly:^ Esa. By the first he had 
a fomily, and toe estate has continued 
from t hat t ime to this in his descendants. 

^EOEFBET was archdeacon of Berks 
firom 1175 to 1200 (Ze Xeve, 278), and in 
9 Bichaid I, 1197-^ was the first of four 
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jtistieeo itfamimt who set the foUagea jip 
that c ounty . (Mado^ i. 705.) 

OBOiniT tsB TmiPLAB, to wbom^. 
with John de LemntoD, Henry gave 
the custody of the Great Seal in Ai^g^ 
12^ does not seem to have held it long^ 
as it was soon after in tbe possession of' 
Simon the Norman. There is very little 
information as to Geoffrey, and uiaeed of 
the persons so named at dffeient dates the 
identi ficatio n is doubtfiil. (Mist. Potm, 474.) 

OIORBIT fBxsHOP OF OoiTTAjroB) waa 
a member of tne noble Norman house oT 
Mowbr^, and was elected Bishop of Oou- 
tance (Cfonstantia) in Lower Normandy in 
1048. He was more of a soldier than a 
^vine, and, accompanying William on his> 
invarion of England, held a distinguished 
command in the battle of Hastings. He* 
asidsted at the coronation of the Conqueror, 
and harangued the Normans on the occasion.. 
He afterwards exerted himself in suppress- 
ing the rebellions of the En^sh and in 
resisting the incursions of the^anes. At 
the head of the men of Monmouth, London, 
and Salisbury, he checked the assault of 
the West Saxons of Dorset and Somerset 
on Montacute, and he joined in reducing to 
subjection the rebels under the Earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk. He was rewarded 
with no less than 280 manors. 

He is said to have held the office of chief 
justici^ in comuncdon with Lanfranc,. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Robert,. 
Earl of Moreton, during of William’s 
reign, several preceptshaving been directed 
to them by the king which bear that inter- 
pretation. There is no doubt that he pre- 
sided tn loco regis at the contest between 
Archbishop Lanfranc and Bishop Odo, re- 
lative to certain lands and rights of which 
the former alleged his church of Canterbmy 
had been disseised by the latter. The trial 
took place on Fenenden Heath, about 1076,. 
lasting three days, and was decided in fa- 
vour of Lanfranc. 

After William’s death he assisted Robert, 
the king’s eldest son, in his attempt on the 
English crown, and with his nephew, Robert 
Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland forti- 
fied themselves in Bristol. On the failure 
of Robert’s enterprise the bishop was al- 
lowed to return to Normandy, where he 
died on Februaiy 4, 1093. (JDugdMs 
Mowut. i. 646; WilL Malmesb. m ; Ma- 
doxy i. 32 ; DugdMa Orig. 20; Baronage, 
i. 5Q; Hutchme'e BoraoUh. i. 11; RqpiVi*' 
Turner ; Lingard.) 

OSRABD, Gilbebi, a descendant from 
the family of Gerard of Bryn, which now 
enjoys a baronetcy granted in 1611, was 
the son of James Gerard and Margaret, 
daughter of John Holcroft of Holmft 
After receiving his education at Cambridge 
he entered Gray’s Inn, and waa ^ed to 
the bar in 1539, became an ancient in 1547^ 
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1W4, ui In: the jwxt yew be 
nea joined with Sir Nfadioiei Becoa in the 
ofiee of treasurer. Ong. 993, 

908.) He renreaented Wigea in tne par- 
liainiNKt of lo53, Steintiinff in 1364, and 
leneeahire in 16^. Dunjlale says {Bttran, 


by credible tradition I haTe heard), upon 
the Lady^ Elizabeth’s being questionea at 
the council table, he was permitted to plead 
there on her behalf, and performed his part 
80 well as that he suffer^ imprisonment 
for the same in the Tower of London during 
the remaining terme of Queen Marie’sreign? 
However true the former, part of this story 
may be, the latter part is certainly incor- 
rect, for Plowden records his appearance in 
court in Michaelmas 1667 ; ana on October 
27, 1558, he was summons to tidce the de- 
of the coif in the ensuing Easter Term. 
Before that time arrived the death of Maiy 
had taken place, and Queen Elizabeth had, 
on Januaiy 22, 1669, raised him to the 
office of attorney-general. He retained his 
important post for twentv*two years, during 


from both of whom peerages sprang, all of 
which have shme become eatinet (Jh^ 
dM$ Sanm. ii. 417; I. 

51, iv. 271, 979.) 

eSBHBXirX, Abax bb (Tarmouth). 
was one of the justices itineisiit who, in 19 
and 90 Henry H., 1173-4, fixed the " 
for Essex end Hertford, and for 
and Suffolk, (ifadhr, i. 124, 701.) ^ He 
probably held some office in the Idnff’s 
court or household, for he was one of the 
four commissioners whom the king in. 1174 
sent over to Ireland to settle the affiuxs of 
that country, and to bring Raymond over 
to England. {Bradifa England^ 308.) 


state trials reported— those of the Duke of 
Norfolk and of his servant Bickford for 
high treason in 1671. At both of these 
Gerard assisted, and in the first took a pro- 
minent part. In the last Hickford pleaded 
guilty. {State Trials^ i. 967-1030.) 

He was knighted in 1679, and was pro- 
moted to the office of masto of the Bolls 


Camden {BemainSf 247) relates a story 
of Adam de Qememue, who, heing^lerx 
of the siffnet, was summoned before Hemy 
I. by Thuistan le Despencer, or stewara, 
for refusing to rign a bill he had without 
a fee. as was the custom among the officers 
of tne court. Upon Adam’s answering 
that he merely desued him to bestow two 
spice cakes made for the king’s own mouth, 
the king compelled Thurstan to put off his 
cloak and to go and bring the two cakes on 
a white napl^, and with a low curtsey 
to present them to Adam. He then made 
them friends, observing that ^ officers of the 
court must natifie and shew cast of their 
office, not omy one to another, but also to 
strangers, whenever need shall require.’ 

OSXHBII, Ralph, was one of those 
before whom a fine was levied at Wesli- 


on May 30, 1681. While occupying this 
post he seems to have been more engaged 
in criminal trials than when he was attorney- 
general, as the ^ Baga de Secretis ’ contains 
the proceedings of five in which he is named 
as a commissioner. He was also one of 
the commissioners on the arraignment of 
Davison, and joined with his colleagues in 
the shameful sentence pronounced against 
the secretary, of whom he says that * his 
great zeal made him forget his duty.’ 
(State Truda, i. 1094, 1230, 1260, 1316.) 

Daring the yacancy in the office of 
chmuseUor between November 20, 1691, 
and May 28, 1592, he was placed at the 
head of the commisrion for hearing causes 
in Chancery. This of itself would be a 
sufficient contradiction to the account of 
Dugdale, who says that he died shortly 
after January 8, 1692, 34 Elizabeth, the 
date of his wul, which was proved in ^ April 
next ensuing.’ It turns out, however, that 
the probate IS dated on April 6, 1598, and 
the en^ in the parish register of Ashlty 
in StiffiOTdshire rather unusually records 
his death on February 4, 1692^, and his 
burial on the 6th of Maidi following, A 
nol^ monument was erected to his memory. 
(Natea and Qmriea^ Ist S. vii. 609.) 

By Ids wife Anne, daughter and heir of 
Wiljtam Ratcliffe, he 1^, besides four 
^ughters, two sons, Thomas and Ratcliffe, 


minster in 3 Henry III., and described at 
justices itinerant. 

He was descended from Robert de Oetr 
non, a Norman who, for the assistance he 
gave to William the Conqueror, received 
various lordships in Hertfordshire. His 
father Ralph was great-grandson of this 
Robert, and bis mother was a sister of 
William de Breuse. During John’s reign 
be was one of his marshals (Bat. daua. i. 
77), and was a firm adherent to him in his 
troubles. Several valuable grants of land 
rewarded bis loyalty, besides other marks 
of favour and confidence. 

In 4 Henry 111. be was twice sent over 
to Poictou, and the last time to accompany 
the king’s sister Joanna to ikigland. 

6 Henry III. be was appointed constable 
of the castle of Corfe, wnich he held for 
manvyears. In 7 and 8 Henry IIL he was 
sheriff of the county of Dorset, and in the 
following year he was appoint^ one of the 
justices itinerant for that county. (AtdL i. 
418-686, ii. 76.) He lived to a old 
age, and died m 1247. His son William 
had two sons^ from one of whonL Geoffiiey, 
descended Chief Justice Sir John Cavendish, 
a name assumed firom a lordship so called 
in Suffolk. 

OX8TL1NG, JoHK Bx, had property at 
Winchelsea, and is first named as a jue&fier 
in 9 Richard I., 1198, and acted xegulsxly 


Ih t&kireBpaeity during yenn 

‘t>f; Jr6hii'a reigti, and up to 4' Henry HI. 
•He died about 1223. (DvffdakiU Onjf. 41, 

GEOFPWsr, is recorded by 
Madox (ii. 43), from the archives of West- 
minster Abbey, as taking a fine in the King’s 
Cbiirt at Westminster in 3 Henry IIL, but 
he is not mentioned in any other record as 
occupying a place on the bench. He had 
land at Bixe in Oxfordshire, the com of 
T^hich he gave to the monks of Thame (Mot. 
Vlau8. ii. 62) ; and there is a hamlet near 
Henley in that county still called Bix 
Gibwen. 

0IB!BS, Vigary, was the son of George 
Abraham Gibbs, Esq., a member of the 
medical profession practising at Exeter till 
1781, when he retired to a small estate he 
had inherited at Clyst St. George. He 
was bom in October 1731, and was sent to 
Eton, and thence was elected scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. At the former 
he contributed some elegant Latin compo- 
sitions to the ‘ Musm Etonenses,’ and at the 
latter hh was notorious for his scholarship 
in Greek, Taking his degree of B.A. in 
1772, he was elected fellow of his college, 
and became a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 
August 1769. When he commenced busi- 
ness for himself as a special pleader he 
soon acquired a hi^ reputation for ability 
in the science. The most complicated 
cases were submitted to him, and they 
flowed in with such abundance that he was 
wont to complain of the absence of easy 
ones. Yet he enjoyed the usual ple^ures 
of society, of which the theatre was one of 
his favourite relaxations, evidenced by an 
extensive familiarity with almost every line 
of Shakspeare, and with passages and scones 
from the best comedies. 

He was called to the bar in February 
1783, and in the next year he married. 
J oiningthe Western Circuit, he soon obtained 
Buificient employment, leading naturally to 
e!qual success m Westminster Hall, and 
only ten years after bis call Horne Tooke, 
disregarding Mr. Gibbses known predilec- 
tions on the side * of nublic peace and pub- 
lic order,’ and no douot being aware of his 
energetic defence at Exeter of the Itev. 
Mr. Winterbottham, indicted for alleged 
sedition in two sermons (StateTriala, xxii. 
838, 884), strongly recommended him to 
be employed in aid of Emkine in the trials 
fot high treason that were then about to 
take place. Discarding all political prepos- 
sessions, Mr. Gibbs threw himself into the 
•cases with such zeal, and displayed so much 
constitutional learning, that by his exposi- 
tion of the law and implication of the facts, 
almost as much as by the wonderful elo- 
quence of his leader, verdicts of acquittal 
wefe not only giuned for all the defend^ts 
in those extraordinary trials, but also a re- f 


Idsie frofil a^j^ptehi^ori fo^ ttte 
Uihguided men who, inigbt< have b4e&- int* 
plicated in the trausaenons which flamed 
the groundwork of the charge. Sir John 
Scott (Lord Eldon), the prosecutor on these 
trials, sent him across the table tMs written 
testimony at the terinination of them : ^ 1 
say from my heart that you did yourtelf 
gieat credit as a good man, and great mredit 
as an excellent citizen, not sacrifidng any 
valuable public principle ; I say fri)m my 
judgment that no lawyer ever aid himself 
more credit or his client more service ; so 
help me, God ! ’ 

This masterly performance at once raised 
Mr. Gibbs to the front rank of his profes- 
sion, and led to a rapid succession of forensic 
honours. The recordership of Bristol he 
had received in February 1794, before the 
treason trials, as a recognition of his legal 
merits. In the following years he was 
made king’s counsel, and received the ap- 
pointment of solicitor-geneml to the Prince 
of Wales, which was followed by that of 
his royal highness’s attorney-general. In 
1804 be was promoted to the chief justice- 
ship of Chester, and in February 1806 be 
became solicitor-general in Mr. Pitt’s last 
administration, and was then knighted. He 
held this place for a year only, resigning 
on that statesman’s death; but the whig 
administration that succeeded holding the 
reins of government little more than twelve 
months. Sir Vicary, on their exclusion, was 
restored to office, *but in the higher grade 
of attorney-general. 

In the parliament that followed the change 
of ministry he had the honour of being re- 
turned for his own university, defeating 
the late chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Henry Petty, and also the late prime mi- 
nister, Lord Palmerston, then first entering 
into political life. As a senator he un- 
doubtedly did not shine, his style of elo- 
quence not being adapted to the audience 
he was addressing. Asa legislator, the only 
statute he introduced was one enacting that 
a person against whom an information had 
been filed might be arrested and held to 
bail (48 Geo. III. c. 68), the provisions of 
' which were so obnoxious that neither he 
nor any subsequent attorney-general ever 
put them in force. In the exercise of his 
official functions he is considered to have 
been extremely severe, and there is no doubt 
that he filed many more ex-officio informa- 
tions than any of his predecessors. The 
fact is that while Sir Vicaiy held office se- 
ditious libels were the order of the day, and 
there was so much licjentiousness in certain 
publications of the daily and weekly press 
that it was deemed necessary to put some 
restrmnt on them. But it might Well 1^ 
a question whether the attorney-general’s 
power was not too fre^ exercised, When 
by a return made to the House of Commons 



from 1€06 to 1810 no less 
uifrniiiAliotifl; liad been filed, 
oxuy fourteen bad been filed during 
the precemng seven years* The wisdom <n 
these woceemn^ becomes still more doubt- 
ful, when out of these forty-two informa- 
tions no less than twenty-five were not 
^rbsMuted, but the subjects of them were 
left in a state of suspense and anxiety. The 
'sratences passed on those who wem con- 
• vicM show, by their severity, how strongly 
the judges felt the necessity of stopping the 
seditious incitements, and how clearly they 
saw the danger that induced the attomey- 
'general to prosecute them. 

Among the Quitted were James Perry 
and John Lambert for an apparently inno- 
cent passage in the ^Mommg Chronicle,* 
and John and Leigh Hunt for a much more 
questionable article in the ^Examiner.’ 
These defeats seem to have put an end to 
any further proceedings on Sir Vicary’s ex- 
ofiicio informations, but not before a general 
outcry had been excited against the fre- 
quency of them ; and the active mover no 
doubt incurred great unpopularity, which 
was aggravated by the personal character 
of severity and harshness which generally 
but undeservedly attached to him. Few 
men were really more sensitive, more kind- 
hearted, more anxious to atone for an un- 
premeditated wrong, and more desirous of 
the good opinion of good and moral men. 
But his manner was so caustic and bitter, 
and sometimes so rude and uncivil, that the 
prevalent feeling would be amply justified j 
and his assumption of superiority over his 
brother barristers, which on one occasion 
received a severe rebuke, did not tend to 
I'emove it. 

At the same time bis superior merits as 
a lawyer were universally acknowledged. 
After he had filled his office for five years 
be found its duties, together with his vast 
accumulation of business both in court and 
in chambers, so much more onerous than 
his strength or his health could bear that 
on May 28, 1812, he accepted a seat in the 
Common Pleas as puisne judge. He sat 
ibere only eighteen months, when he was 
promoted to be chief baron of the Exebe- 
. quer in November *1813. In less than three 
months Sir James Mansfield’s retirement 
enabled him to take the place which he 
most desired and was best fitted for. He 
was sworn lord chief justice of the Common 
Pleas in Hilary %'acation 1814, and presided 
in that court for nearly five years. The 
attacks of ill-health from which he had long I 
sufibred, and to which it is charitable to j 
ftttribute much of his ill temper, becoming | 
•more frequent, he felt himselr compelled to 
resi^ his seat on November 5, 1818. 

■As a judge all competent authorities 
give him the highest praise. The pre- 
judice which undoubtedly existed against j 
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[ him personally is altogether silenced when 
his judgments are the subject of observa- 
tion. of the most severe of his critics 
admits that * Aere was but one opinion as 
to his fitness for the situation which he 
had been selected to fill, and that in point 
of learning and experience no one cotud be 
better quiuified for it. ... His decisions 
on the bench or at Nisi Prius fhmished 
equal proofs of the extent of his learning 
and of the accuracy of his mind.’ ^ 

On quitting the bench he retired alto- 
gether from public life. In his domestic 
society he had always shone, and they who 
partook of it are loud in their decla^tiou 
of the charms he imparted to it. Ilia fa- 
miliar friends, and they were many from 
both sides of politics, bear witness to bis 
virtues, his high religious feelings, his 
honourable principles, his goodness of 
hearty and the kindness of his disposition, 
notwithstanding occasioual initabuities of 
temper. After suftering for fifteen months, 
he died on February 8, 1820, and was 
buried in the family vault at Hayes, with 
a monumental inscription of great ole^nco 
and truth penned by his friend Sir William 
Scott, Lord Stowell. 

He married, in June 1784^ Frances Cor- 
joit Kenneth, sister of Francis Humberston 
Mackenssie, Lord Seaforth ; and their only 
child, Maria Elizabeth, was manied to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Pilking- 
ton, K.O.B. 

OIFFARB, William (Bishop of Win- 
chester), was a Norman of high birth, 
and probably a relative of Walter Giffard, 
who came over with King William at the 
time of tlie Conquest, and was rewarded 
with the earldom of Buckingliam. In con- 
sequence of that connection he was in all 
likelihood received into the Conqueror’s 
household as one of Ills chaplains ; but the 
first certain notice of his name is as chan- 
cellor. 

He is placed by all the authorities as the 
last cLnncellor to William I., succeeding 
William Welson, afterwards Bishop of 
Thetford; and is generally mentioned as 
the first chancellor under William II., and 
to have been succeeded by llobert Bloet in 
10^. His restoration to the cbancellorsbip 
between 1()93 and 1098 is rendered certain 
by his witnessing in that character a char- 
ter granting the manor of Stone to Roches- 
ter Cathedral ; for, though it is undated, 
one of its witnesses is Robert Bloet, Bishop 
of Lincoln, who was not raised to that see 
till 1003 ; while Walkeline, Bishop of 
Winchester, another witness, died in Ja- 
nuary 1098. (JDuffdale's Mma»U i. 184, 
241, vi, 1271.) By a similar process of 
investigation his continuance in the office 
may be traced to the end of the reign, and 
that he so continued at the commencement 
of that of Henry 1. appears by several 
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eliAitm granted by that king. (Kui i. 
241, ii. 18, V. 14.) He was super^ed ui 
hb office by lloger, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, who is designated dba nc e llor in 
two charters, dated September 8, 1101. 
{Ibid, iv, 16, 17.) After Roger’s ele^ 
tion to the episcopal bench, however, Gif«- 
fard was reinstated, as appears from his 
being present as chancellor at the dgninff 
of the convention between King Henry and 
the Earl of Flanders, on Mai^ 10, 1103 
{Rymer, i. 7, 12), shortly after wWch there 
is every probability that he was discharge 
from the office in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure of the king. 

At the coronation, or soon after the 
accession of Henry, Giffard had been no- 
minated to the vacant bishopric of Win- 
chester; but his consecration had been 
prevented at first by the absence of Arch- 
oishop Anselm, and then by that prelate’s 
refusal to perform the ceremony upon 
him, and several others then appointed, 
unless the king would give up the right 
of investiture, which had been gradually 
fis8umed*by the crown. This dispute lasted 
for the four following years, and was then 
terminated by mutual concessions, the king 
giving up the claim to invest with the 
crozier and ring, and being allowed to 
retain the more important right of receiv- 
ing the fealty and homage of the bishops 
for tlieir temporal possessions. This ac- 
commodation was arranged in 1107, and 
on August 11 Anselm solemnly consecrated 
seven bishops, William GifTard being among 
the number. 

He presided over his see for nearly 
twenty-one years, during which period he 
performed ma^ acts to make his rule re- 
membered* H^ introduced monks of the 
Cistercian order into England, and in 1128 
founded an abbey for them at Waverley in 
Surrey. He erected a priory for Augustin 
canons at Taunton in Somersetshire. He 
was either the founder of, or the principal 
contributor to, the priory of St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark, and he built the 
magnificent manrion there which was so 
long the residence of his successors when 
in London. His death occurred on Ja- 
nuary 25, 1129. 

There is no act recorded of him that 
throws doubt on the praises awarded by 
Henry of Huntingdon, and Thomas Rud- 
bome in his ' History of Windiester ; ’ and, 
holding the office of chancellor five times 
under three kings, the last of whom was 
celeWted for hu discrimination, he must 
We been endowed with no ordinary quali- 
fications. {Oodwiny 218; Angl, iSbe. 1.279, 
700; Wendover, ii. 164, &C.; 

J^pin; TuriMr; Lmgard^ 

OIFFABD, Richard, tne great-grandeon 
of Osbert, one of the Norman barons who ao- 
eompanied the Conqueror, and a younger son 


4f «be 

inGWcesaeiawai was 006:^ 
justices itinoniit who weie am^tai k» 
administer jostiiw tiaougbout the Id^cp 

a !tiie.council of Northamptoni 22 Bepiw 
,1176. (ilfatitw, L 126^36.) In liW 
be was bailiff of the Ozimin in Nonnandy, 
receiving 2001. per annum as costos ci the 
castle of Falaise. To the hospitid of the 
latter town he was a benefactor. 

Scace. Norm. i. 41.) One of bis desoencUnta 
was summoned to parliament, but the title 
became extinct in 1322. (DugdMi Banm. 
L 499.) 

OUTABB, Hugh, if not, as not unlikely, 
the son of Osbert Giffieurd, who was a natural 
son of King John (DugdMB Banm» i. 601), 
was undoubtedly of noble connection, as 
William, Earl of Salisbuxr, Hugh de Mortuo 
Mari, and Walter de Clifford became bia 
pledges in 1 Henry III. that be would 
satisfy the king for a transgression which ha 
bad presumed to commit From the rest 
of the record it may be collected that thia 
ofience was his marriage, without the rml 
licence, with Sibilla, the daughter of Walter 
de Cormaill, an heiress. (Bot. dam. i. 
301.) In 20 Hen^ 111. Hugh Giffkrd waa 
made constable of the Tower of Ltmdon; 
and two years after a fine was levied before 
him as a justider {pugdaldB Baron, i. 502), 
probably only sitting as constable, as bis 
name does not afterwards occur in a judi- 
cial character. He was connected with 
the household of Edward the king’s son, 
and several payments were made to him 
for the prince’s expenses, and other pay* 
ments up to 20 Henry HI. (/miis Bog, iii. 
16, 18, 29, 30.) 

It appears that in 1256 King Henry gave 
his widow and her son, the next-mentioned 
Walter Giffard, permission to live in the 
castle of Oxford during pleasure (Excerpt, e 
Eat. Fin. ii. 24^1), ana by a pedigree in 
Dugdale’s ^Baronage’ (i. 424), under the 
title ^ Cormeilles,’ it seems that she had 
another son, named Geofirey, which is 
probably a misreading for Godfrey, Hshop 
of Worcester, also hereafter noticed, who, 
according to Richardson’s notes on Godwin 
(461), was Walter’s brother. 

GI7FABD, Walter (Archbishop of 
York), was, as before stated, the son of 
the above Hugh Giffard, and of Sibilla de 
Cormaill. The first notice of his name 
occurs in the permission from King Heniy 
HI., on November 3, 1256, to ^Sibille 
Giffard, and her son. Master Walter 
Giffard,’ to lodge in the castle of Oxfoid, 
and to use the mills below it He after- 
wards became a canon of Wells and a 
diaplain to the pope, and on May22, 1264, 
was elected Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

After the battle of Evetiiam, which^ was 
fought <ni August 4, 1266, he was appointed 
chancellor, in tiie room of Thomas de 


>ttoiiiL Be W9B tran^ted to tiui aieh* 
UfljMqnto of York o& Ootoker IS, 1260$ 
•000 im wkieh ho io bolioTod to naro le* 
npod the Great Seal, but the actual date 
of hie retirement nowhere impeara. He 
still continued a member or the Id^’a 
council, and in 54 Hciot HL was aheiinm 
the counties of Nottingham and Derby, an 
office which he filled fiom that time till 1 
Edward L 

On the accession of Edward 1. he was 
selected u one of the regents of the king- 
dom during the king’s absence, and was 
made constable of the Tower of London, 
and according to Philipot was also treasurer. 
Various dates are assigned for his death, 
but the most probable seems to be April 25, 
1278. He was buried in York Catbedral. 
(Godwin, 373, 6S2 ; Ze Neve, 32, 308.) 

GZF7ABD, Godfrey (Bishop of Wor- 
cester), is said by Bishop Godwin (461) 
to haye been near to the king in blood, and 
Biohardson, his editor, adds tiiat he was the 
brother of the above Walter Gifiard, Arch- 
bbhop of York. 

On November 6, 1265, he was collated 
archdeacon of Bakim (Barnstaple), (Le 
Neve, 98), and in the following May he 
occupied the post of chancellor of the 
chequer^ and had permission to appoint 
a substitute to act during his absence. 
(Madox, i. 476, ii. 52.) 

In 1266 he was appointed chancellor of 
England, in the room of his brother, Walter 
Gi&rd, probably soon after that prelate’s 
romotion to the see of York. In June 
268 he was elected Bisho]> of Worcester, 
and continued chancellor till the 29th of 
October following. In 6 Edward I., 1278, 
he was at the he£l of the justices itinerant 
for the counties of Hereford, Hertford, and 
Kent. 

He died on Janua^ 26, 1301. He was 
a man of high spirit, overbearing, and 
litigious, and made his visitations burthen- 
some by the extent of his retinue, which 
amounted to near a hundred hors4. (Cham* 
hotiellhud. Worcesterdiire.^ 

0ZF7ABD, George Markham, one of 
the present lord justices of ap^al in 
Chancery, is the son of Admiral Giffard, 
by Susannah, daughter of Sir John Carter. 
He was bom at the Dockyard, Portsmouth, 
in fhe year 1813, and was educated at 
Winchester, and New College, Oxford, of 
which he eventually became a fellow. 
Entering the society of the Inner Temple, 
he was called to the bar on November 20, 
1840, and practised in the Court of Chan- 
cery; He was raised to the rank of queen’s 
counsel in 1858, and took a prominent lead 
without holding any official ritoation till 
1868, when, on March 5, he was made a 
vice-chancellor and knighted, and in less 
than ten months promoted, on January 
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1, 1889, to Uipreiepyudimal seat, in each 
case aimeeCiCtiiiH Sir WiUiam Pace Wood 
(Lord Hatheney)* He was thereupon 
added to the priir eomidL 

He ia married to Ma ria , daughter of* 
Cbariea Pilgrim, Esq., of Kingsfie]^ South- 
ampton. 

GXTTOBB, Robert (Lord Gifford), 
was the son of Robert Gifibrd, carrying on 
the businesa of grocer and linendmper in 
the city of Exeter, where he was bom on. 
February 24, 1779. From bis earliest youth 
he showed remarkable quickness and an 
ardent derire of improvement His neatest 
delight was to attend the asrizes ana watdi 
the proceedings of the courts, and he longed 
for an opportunito to emulate the taints 
he witnessed. Though his father could 
not afford to educate him for the bar, he- 
so far encouraged his taste as to article 
him to Mr. Jones, a respectable attorney of' 
his native city^ with whom he served the 
whole of his time. Here he made Mmself' 
so practically useful in the business of the 
office that during the illness of his master 
he was entrusted with its sole management. 
Before the end of his clerkship lus &ther 
died, and at its termination he entered 
himself at the Middle Temple in 1800. 
After a year or two’s study under Mr. 
Robert Bayley and Mr. Godfrey Sykes, 
eminent speciu pleaders, he commenced 
practice for himsdf in the same line. For 
nve years he pursued this useful branch 
with considerable success, and was called 
to the bar on February 12, 1808. 

He joined the Western Circuit, and the 
Exeter and Devon Sessions, where he soon 
acquired an extensive business. In London, 
too his abilities were soon recognised, and 
many opportunities occurred in which he* 
distinguimed himself by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the law of real property, 
by the ready cogency of his arguments, and 
by his easy elocution. 

He had been only nine years at the bar 
when he was appointed solicitor-general 
on May 9, 1817. So entirely did he owe 
it to his professional merit that many of 
those advocates who were opposed to the' 

S Fvemment acknowledged its propriety. 

e was then knighted and elected bencher 
of his inn, and took his place in the House 
of Commons as member for Eye in Suffolk. 
On that stage, though not acting a promi- 
nent part in politics, he assisted tne govern- 
ment by the dexterity he displayed, and 
by the clearness with which he explained 
their leml measures. He was almost im- 
mediatmy called upon to take part in those 
state prosecutions rendered necessary by 
the treasonable practices of the time. Tim 
talent he displayed on these occasions at 
once dissipated all doubts upon the nro- 
prieiy of his promotion. In July 1819 he 
succeeded to the office of attomey-genaral, 
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and, holding it at the eommenoem^t of 
the of G^eorge IV.i it fell to his lot in 

Apxil 1820 to conduct the prosecution of 
the conspirators who were implicated in 
the Cato Street plot for overtaming the 
goyemmenti intended to be commenced by 
the assassination of all the ministers at a 
cabinet dinner. (SHate Trials, xxxii. 536^ 
&c., xxxiii. 716, &c.) In the^ same year he 
had the more arduous duty imposed upon 
him of opening the charges agi^t Queen 
Caroline in support of the preamble of the | 
Bill of Pains and Penalties ; his compara- 
tive failure in which was amply redeemed 
by his powerful reply, which in the most 
perspicuous manner collected all the fiLcts 
and corroborative evidence into one focus, 
and to the satisfaction of most unprejudiced 
minds made clear and evident the guilt of 
that unfortunate lady. But few, though 
they could not shut their eyes to her mis- 
conduct, approved of the proceedings, and 
the outcry was so great at the harshness 
and impolicy of the measure that the mi- 
nisters were obliged to withdraw the bill. 
The tenfporary popularity of the queen soon 
subsided, and her death, which was hastened 
by chagrin, occurred soon after the corona- 
tion in the next year. 

Exercising his office with groat modera- 
tion, he instituted very few prosecutions, 
and principally confined himself to his 
forensic duties in Chancery, to which comrt 
he had removed on being appointed solicitor- 
general. Here he obtained very consider- 
able practice, which was greatly increased 
after the lamentable death of Sir Samuel 
Bomilly. In the House of Lords also he 
had the principal lead, especially in the 
appeals from Scotland, having carefully 
made himself niiister of the laws of that 
country. As recorder of Bristol, to which 
he had been elected on the resignation of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, he was such a favourite 
with the corporation that they placed his 
portrait, a whole-length by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in their town-hall. 

After filling the office of attorney-general 
for four years and a half, he was raised to 
the bench on January 9, 1824, as lord chief 
justice of the Common Fleas, and was en- 
nobled on the 31st of the same month by 
the title of Lord Gifford of St. Leonards in 
the county of Devon. This elevation to the 
peerage ho owed to the alteration then 
adopted in the House of Lords in the hearing 
of appeals, and he was constituted at the 
some time deputy speaker for the special 
purpose of hearing those from Scotiand. So 
satisfied were the Scottish lawyers with his 
decisions that on a visit to Edinburgh a 
short time after he was received and in- 
vested with extraordinary honours. In less 
than three months he changed his Judicial 
post for the more appropriate one of master 
of the Bolls, to which ue was removed on 
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on these appoiiitmentB at length we&lieA. 
upon his spirits, and so greaUy alfeetiM 
health ana strength that he succumbed to 
a bilious attsdr on September 4, 1626, at 
Dover, where he was spenduiff bis vacation. 
His remains repose in the Bolls Chapel. 

At the time of his premature death be 
was only in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
He was then the universally designated heir 
to the chancellorship upon the expected re- 
signation of Lord Eldon. But he was not 
permitted thus to complete the pandlel with 
Lord Chancellor King. Lora Tenteiden 
wrote of him : ^ The present attorney-gene- 
ral (Gifford) will probably be his (Lord 
Eldon’s) successor; he is a sound lawyer 
and a sound-hearted man .... the fittest 
man living to succeed one for whom a suc- 
cessor must soon be found — ^though perhaps 
an equal will never be.* High as was his 
professional character, in private life he was 
equally to be admired. Unaffected, amiable, 
kind, and indulgent, be secured the affection 
of numerous fnends, and totally disarmed 
whatever jealousy Inight at first have been 
entertained at his sudden advancement. 

He married in 1816 the daughter of the 
Bev. Edward Drew, rector of Willand in 
Devonshire, and by her had seven children, 
the eldest of whom is the present peer. 

aiLBEBT, Jeffrey, who, from his arms 
being somewhat similar to those of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the noted seaman and 
discoverer in Queen Elizabeth's reign, is 
supposed to have belonged to a branch of 
that family, is said to have been born at 
Burr’s Farm, a manor in the parish of Goud- 
hnrst in Kent^ which he futerwards pur- 
chased, in 1674. He was the son of William 
Gilbert, Esq., and Elizabeth his wife. Ad- 
mitted into the Inner Temple in 1692, he 
was called to the bar in 1698, and, judging 
from the numerous treatises of which he was 
the author, ho must have been indefatigable 
in his early studies. He commenced t^ing 
notes of cases in 1706, when his Equity Be- 
ports begin. It is evident that he had esta- 
blished a good legal reputation before 1714, 
as on November 8 of ^at year he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the King’s 
bench in Ireland, from which he was pro- 
moted on the 10th of the following June to 
be chief baron of the Exchequer there. In 
1 719 he and the other barons were committed 
by the Irish House of Lords to the custody 
of the usher of the black rod, for granting 
an injunction in pursuance of an order of the 
English House of Lords (State TtiaU, xv. 
1301-10) in an appeal from the Irish courts 
(Annesley v, Sherlock). In the next year 
an act of parliament was passed putting an^ 
end to the dispute by excluding the Irish 
JIouM of Loras from any jurisdiction, and, 
though this act was afterwards repealed, the 
whole question is since settled by the Act 



o£ Union. How long the barons remained 
in oiistody is not mentioned, but the con- 
duct of the chief was eyidently approved 
by the English government, His raitaph 
says that he was offered the Great l^al of 
Ireland, and that he refused the honour, 
and resimed his place beug made a 
baron of the English Exchequer in May 
1722.^ He received the honour of knight- 
hood in January 1724. On the resignation 
of Lord Macclesfield he was nominated se- 
cond commissioner of the Great Seal, and 
filled that position from January 7 to 
June 1, 172o, on which diw he was pro- 
moted to the place of chief baron, which 
seat he onlv occupied for fifteen months, 
being snatched aw^ by an early death on 
October 14, 1726. This event occurred at 
Bath, in the abbey church of which he was 
buried. A tablet to his memory is placed 
in the Temple Church, with an elegant 
eulogium in Latin of his legal and scientific 
attainments. 

Of all the works that appear under his 
name, and which exhibit so much learning 
in almost every variety of legal investiga- 
tion that they are still constantly referred 
to as authority, it is extraordinary that 
none were published in his lifetime. They 
conmehena Beports in Equity, histories of 
the Courts of Exchequer, Common Pleas, and 
Chancery, and treatises on Uses and Trusts, 
Tenures, Devises, i^ectments. Distresses, 
Executions, Bents, Bemainders, and Evi- 
dence. This latter Blackstone describes as 
excellent, and calls it * a work which it is 
impossible to abstract or abridge without 
lonng some beauty and destroying the 
chain of the whole.' He was a fellow of 
the Boyal Society, and was equally famous 
for his mathematical as for his legal studies, 
and for his refined taste in polite litera- 
ture. The modesty he showed in not him- 
self publishing any of his works distin- 
guii^ed him throughout his career; and 
he was held in as much esteem by his con- 
temporaries as he is regarded with respect 
and admiration at the present day. (iord 
Haymondf 1380-1420 ; Hasted^a K&dy vii. 
77, 196.) 

OISXLEAK, William de, probably took 
his name from the place so called in 
Suffolk. On several occasions from 7 to 
14 ^ward I. he is described as the king’s 
attorney, and in the tenth year both ne 
and Gubert de Thornton are designated 
^narratores pro rege.' In 9 Edward I. be 
was called to the degree of king's seijeant- 
at-law; but it should be observed that all 
wh(i are noticed at this time as of the 
deg^ of the coif seem to have been so 
1^ derignated, and that it is doubtful whether 
the modem distinction then existed. 

When Edward I. purified the bench in 
1229 of those members who had disgraced 
William de Giselham was constituted 
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one; ,of the . BOW , judges of the Common 
PleM. In Januaiy 1298 be came to an 
untimely end, but no other particulars of 
his deau have been found tnan are con- 
tained in a letter from William de Were- 
minster to John de l4iangton, the chancellor, 
in which he simply communicates that 
William de Giselham had been killed. (7 
Meport Fvib, Bee. App. ii. 249.) 

9LANYILLE, Baeulph de, was bom at 
Stratford in Suffolk, He was a grandson 
of a baron of the same nam^ whose posses- 
sions were in the counties of Norfi^ and 
Suffolk, and younger son of William de 
Glanville, and on the death of Bartholo- 
mew, his eldest brother, he succeeded to 
the barony. 

Long previous to this event he had 
raised nimself to a considerable position. 
It does not precisely appear in what capa- 
city he began his career, but it seems most 
likely that he filled some office in the Ex- 
chequer. It was probably in this character 
that be held the office of sheriff of War- 
wick and Leicester in 10 Henry II., 1164, 
and that in the same year be was advanced 
to the sheriffalty of the more important 
county of York. The former he retained 
for only one year, but in the latter he con- 
tinued during the whole remainder of the 
reign. These appointments took place 
twelve years before bis name is recorded as 
a justicier ; but after be was raised to the 
bench several other counties were placed 
under his care as sheriff. 

According to Benedict Abbas, Queen 
Eleanor was consigned to his care during 
the sixteen years of her confinement in the 
castle at Winchester, of which, and also of 
the royal treasury there, he had the custody. 
That he treated her with the respect duo 
to her station is shown by the confidence 
she reposed in him when placed in autho- 
rity on her release. 

During his northern sheriffalty his mili- 
tary talents were called into action by the 
incursion of the Scots, and his efficiency aa 
an energetic and brave commander was 
soon proved. Having, with the assistance 
of King Henry's illegitimate son Geoffrey, 
then Bishop of Lincoln, forced the Scottish 
king to retire, that monarch a short time 
afterwards renewed his attack, and while 
his army was ravaging the neighbouring 
country he himself besieged Alnwick. 
There Banulph de Glanville, at the head 
of the Yorksnire barons, surprised him on 
July 11, 1174, and, debating his troops, 
took him prisoner. (Xord LpUdtmf lii. 
135, 148.) This victoi^ was of the highest 
importance to King Henry in the cntical 
state of the kingdom, then distracted by 
the rebellious conduct of his sons. From 
this time, therefore,, the valorous sheriff, 
brought more immediately under the 
king% notice, was employed in services for 
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which he was not long in psoring tiuit he 


In the veiy next year he appease as a 
jnstrce itinerant, his pleas bring recorded 
not only in his own counly of Yox^ but in 
thirteen other counties, and in 1176 one of 
the six circuits into which the council of 
Northampton then divided the kin^om 
was appropriated to him and two others. 
When the council of Windsor in 1170 re- 
arranged the kingdom for judicial purposes 
into four divisions, although most of his 
brethren were removed, his capacity was 
so conspicuous and his integrity so^ un- 
blemished that he was not only reappointed 
to act in one of them, but was among those 
specially selected to hear the complaints of 
the people in the Curia Keg^s at West- 
minster {McuioXj i. 77, 126-18^^ and in 
1180 he was appointed chief justiciary, and 
continued in the office during the whole 
remainder of the reign, as high in the royal 
favour and conhdence at the close as at the 
commencement, being named one of the 
executors to the king’s will. A dereliction 
from fte path of judicial integrity is re- 
ported of him in having, in 118i4, con- 
demned Sir Gilbert de Plumpton to death 
on a charge of rape, for the purpose of 
giving the widow of tho unfortunate anight, 
a rich inheritrix, to his friend Bainer, who 
peribrmed his duties as sheriff of York- 
shire. The execution of the sentence was 
delcyed by the interference of the Bishop 
of Worcester, and, the case being remitted 
to the king, Sir Gilbert’s life was saved, 
but his person imprisoned for the rest of 
the reign. Presuming this story *to be 
true, the chief justiciary’s merit must have 
i^en great indeed to induce the king to 
pa^on so monstrous a perversion of jus- 
tice. Much doubt, however, cannot but 
be attached to the relation. It appears 
that in his account of the year as sheriff of 
York he charges 13s. for conveying Sir 
Gilbert from York to Worcester, and in 
the next year accounts for half a year’s rent 
of his lands. Gilbert’s brother afterwards 
pays a fine of 100 marks for his dischar^, 
and Bainer pays a fine of 1000 marks lor 
having the king’s benevolence. These 
show no evidence that Banuiph de Glan- 
ville was cognisant of Gilbert’s innocence, 
or a party to Bainer’s intentions towards 
the lady. (Plumpton Correop. x.) Indeed, 
it is scucely possible to suppose that a 
king so just as Henry II. wouia have over- 
looked the guilt of the judge or have 
visited the innocence of the accused vrith 
imprisonment. 

fn the year after his appointment he 
headed a large army against the Welsh, 
and, though at first he made little progress, 
he succeeded at last, not only in bringing 
them back to their ferity, but in procuring 
tern them a large body of infantry to serve ! 


in the subseaiieiit wars against PIriUn ’tf 
FVaaoe. In tiiose warn we find hiifi she* 
cessftilly engaged in procuring a triiCe 
between the two kings. (Lord LutMonf 
iu. 368, 441.) So high w opinion W 
Henry of his wisdom and sagacity that he 
sent nim with his son John to assist and 
direct in the government of Ireland. (Ze- 
latuFs Irotan£ i. 148.) 

In 1188, when the crusade was preached 
at Gedington, though his ^ and porition 
would have been a sufficient ejumae, he 
partook of the enthusiasm and engaged in 
the enterprise. The king’s death, whirii 
happened the next year, only driayed. but 
did uo^revent, the performance ox his 
vow. ms piety was further evidenced by 
the foundation and endovnnent of the 
priory of Butley and the abbey of Leystone, 
noth in Suffolk, for canons of the order of St. 
Augustin. (JDuff dale's Monad, vi. 879, 879.) 

in his character of chief Justiciaiy he 
assisted at the coronation of ifechard L, on 
September 8, 1189, and was sent by the 
king to restrain the people from the mas- 
sacre of the Jews which disgraced that 
solemnity. Two or three authors testify 
that he was deprived of his office at the 
beginning of this reign, and was ohli^ to 
purchase his release from iAprkpnmri^by 
an enormous fine, fixed by soiro at 6000/^ 
and by others at 15,000^. The silence of 
other historians throws a discredit on the 
story, which is simported by his subsequent 
proceedings. ^ retirement from the 
office of chief justiciary would be a ne- 
cessary result of his determination to pro- 
ceed to Jerusalem, and his payment of a 
sum of money to assist the king in his 
holy war would be only what that monarch 
required from all who could afibrd it. The 
rou of that year, so far from giving any 
evidence of his disgrace, proves plainly 
that he continued to act in his judicial 
character after the death of King Henry. 
(Pipe ItoUf 8, 16, &c.) There is also sub- 
sequent evidence of his being with the 
king in Normandy on his way to the Holy 
Land, as he is the first of the witnesses 
attesting a royal charter given under the 
hand of John de Alen^on, the vice-chan- 
cellor, ^ apud Moret.,’ on April 11, 1190, 1 
Bichard I. (Madox, i. 77), and he after- 
wards. travelled towards Jerusalem in 
company vrith Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbu^, and Hubert Walter, his 
nephew, Bishop of Salisbuiy, and landed 
at Tyre about Miehaelmfis 1190, all of 
them having been despatched by King 
Bichard to assist at the siege of Acre^ ana 
having previously, according to some ac- 
counts, accompaxiied the king himself 
through France as far as Marseille 
He and his companions reached Acre, 
before which Archbishop Baldwin first fell 
a victim, and then, before the end of the 
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de Glanyille ; not^ as some- cdved eonseoiatiom He appean among the 
times stat^ in the heat of nattle. hut ‘ez jusilcierB in 1 Biehaid L, 1189, and acted 
«gxb nimia oomptione/ (JR. ae Wmd^ as a jtisdoe itinerant in several counties. 

IH. 80^ 86.) He was present also in dead 7 Richard L, 

He mamed fierta, one of the daughters when fines were levied before him. (i^« 
•of Tlmhald de Valoins, lord of Parham. 27, See. ; Hunter's iVa/oos.) 

Leaving no male issue, he distributed his The whole of his episcopal me was en- 
lands befim he sailed on his last expedition gaged in a contest with toe monks of his 
among his three daughters-^Matilda, the (^urdh relative to certain lands which he 
wife of WiUiam de Auberville, a before- claimed as belonging to the see ; and the^ 
named iusticier; Amabilu^ the wife of are said by some to have carried ^eir ani- 
Balph ae Arden, a justicier also before- i mosity so zar as to refuse the ordinary funeral 
owed ; and Helewise, the wife of Robert j rites to the bishop’s body when he died. 
Fitz-Robert. This, however, according to others, was oc- 

Although some question has been raised casioned by the interdict then hanging over 
whether the work generally attributed to the kingdom. The bishop’s death happened 
this great man, entitled ^Tractatus de on June 24, 1214, and his tomb is within 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Anglim,’ the rails of the altar of his cathedral. He 
was really composed by him, there are still founded, and amply endowed, the hospital 
stronger grounds for considering him as its at Stroud in Kent, an net wUch is a suifi- 
■author. If decisive evidence of the fact dent answer to the harsh character given 
cannot be advanced, there is at all events to him by the monks in their doggerel 
no candidate who has superior chums to rhymes written on his death, 
the honour of having produced it, nor is OLAlfYIILE, Bartholomew de, is in- 
there any hypothesis of suffident weight serted by Dugdale as one of the justices 
to counterbalance the presumptions in itinerant for Norfolk and Suffolk in 9 Henry 
favour of the tradition. {Dugdale' s Barm, III. It is found that the record in which 
i. 428 ; Lord LgtteUm ; Lingard.) his name was at first introduced is altered 

mAHVILLS, William de, no otherwise by substituting that of William de Ambly. 
ap{Pto in o^pmection with his eminent (]koA Clam. ii. 77.) 
namesake^han that he was a witness, with GLAKVILLE, J ohn, is stated by Anthony 
the title of ‘dericus,’ to the charter of Wood {Fasti^ ii. 04) to have been bred an 
Hervey Walter, Ranulph de Glanville’s attorney. If so, he is the first judge who 
brother-in-law, to the priory of Butley, is recorded as having commenced his career 
which was founded by the chief justiciary, in that branch of the profession. He was 
(Monast. y. 380.) He was one of the a younger son of another John Gian ville, of 
justiciers iu 7, 8, and 9 Richard I., and Tavistock, and entered himself at Lincoln’s 
was still alive in 3 John. {MadoXj i. 705 \ Inn in 1567^ and, having retired from his 
Hunter's Preface ; Rot. CanceU.) first occupation, he was called to the bar in 

Mr. Hunter, in his valuable preface to 1574. He filled the office of reader both in 
the ' Fines of Richard I. and .John,’ sug- Lent and autumn 1589, the latter occasion 
gests the possibility of his having been the being in consequence of his having been 
author of the treatise generally attributed called to the degree of the coif. Prince 
to Ranulph de Glonville ; hut he offers no states that it was said of him, and of 
other grounds for the suggestion than the Thomas Harris and Edward Diew, who 
identity of the name. were called seijeants at the some time, that 

GIANVILLE, OsBEBT de, was present rgained) 

as a justicier when fines were levied One < spent >as much as the other two, 
in the Curia Regis in 28 and 36 Henry Igave J . ^ , 

II., 1182, 1189. {Hunter's Preface.) As He does not specially appr^nate these 
the former of these years was soon after characters, but intimates that Drew was on 
ihe appointment of Ranulph de Glaiiville , the getting side, 

to the office of diief justiciary, and the He was promoted to the bench as a jus- 
latter just before his retirement from it, it tice of the Common Pleas on J une 30, 1698, 
is probable that Osbert was in some way a position which he occupied for little more 
related to him, and had been brought into ' than two years, his death occurring on 
the court under his auspices. This is ren- July 27, 1600. His monument in Tavistock 
dered still more likely by the fact that he Church represents him as a corpulent man, 
was one of the witnesses to the justiciary’s in full judicial costume, in a recumbent 
‘Charter to the priory of Butley. {Monaet. posture, and is considered a superior work 
vi. 180.) of art. It was erected^ by his wife, Alice, 

QUJIYILLE, Gilbert de (Bishop op the daughter of — SldrreL who after his 
RooHEdiEi^, was archdeacon of Lisieux death married Sir Francis Godolphin. He 
when, on July 16, 1186, 31 Henry II., he left several children; his second son, Sir 
was elected Bishop of Rochester, and was John Glanville, who became a seijeant, and 
obliged to be ordraed priest before he re- was speaker of the House of Commons in 
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April 164(K gained a far higher emine^ 
for his legu attainments than his ihthet .did| 
and his Keporis on controverted electipns 

are still in considerable estimation. {Sud^y 
403.) „ rr 

GL0VCE8TEB; Milo de ( Eaul of Hebe- 
F0Bi))| sometimes called Milo Rtz- Walter, 
was son of Walter, '(^n8tabulmus prince|M 
militias domus regies/ who built the castle 
of Gloucester on his own domain. His 
mother was Emma, sister of Hameline de 
Baiun, fdso a powerful noble, and a com- 
panion of William the Conc[ueror on his 
mvasion. By his maniage with Sibyl, the 
eldest daughter of Bernard de Newmorche, 
he acquired the honor of Brecknock. 

In ol Henry I. he was sheriff of Stafford- 
shire and Gloucestershire ; and one of the 
entries is an allowance to him as sheriff of 
thirty shillings for mead and beer pro- 
vided for the king. By the same roll it 
appears that he was justice of the forest 
for the former county, and that he and 
Fain Fitz-John were justices itinerant in 
both counties. 

On the death of Henry ho concurred 
with the other barons in placing Stephen on 
the throne, he being then high constable as 
successor to his father, and received, as the 
first fhiits of his acquiescence, a charter of 
confirmation of all nis lands. The king, 
in this grant, covenants with him 
haroni et juMtidano meoy evidently using 
the expression as if the two titles were 
synonymous. 

The royal favour, however, made no per- 
manent impression ; for soon after Milo for- 
sook the king’s party, and joined that of the 
Empress Matilda. To that imfortunate 
lady he proved himself a firm friend during 
the remaindpr of his life, receiving her as 
his guest in her difficulties, supporting her 
and her establishment at his own expense 
during a period of two years, guiding her 
by his counsels, and aiding her by his arms. 
The oldest patent on record shows the ex- 
tent of her m'atitude. It is dated on July 
26, 1141. ft confers upon him the title of 
Earl of Hereford, and gives him and his 
heirs the castle and moat of Hereford, and 
extensive privileges. In the following Sep- 
tember he was one of those devoted warriors 
who covered Matilda’s retreat from Win- 
chester when closely pressed by the bishop. 

. He was renowned for his bravery and 
good conduct, and they were both strongly 
exemplified in his almost romantic rescue 
of the sister of the Earl of Chester, when 
she, after the murder of her husband, Ri- 
chard de Clare, was besieged by the Welsh, 
and being without provisions, despaired of 
succour. He gained the castle on the side 
'where it was considered inaccessible, and 
relieved her from her dreadful condition. 

Unharmed amidst all the perils he had : 
encountered, 'he was at last accidentally | 


He translated the canons of, tlie abbej of 
Lanthony in Monmouthri^iie^ "wmt 
oppi^^d by the Welsh, to a plm c^ed 
the Hide, near Gloucester, where he esta-* 
blished them in a new abbey called Lan* 
thony Secunda. 

He had five sons, all of whom died with 7 
out issue, and three daughters, the descen^^ 
dauts of the eldest of whom acquired, besides 
the earldom of Hereford, those of Ebsex and 
Northampton. These titles all became ex- 
tinct in Io72. (Dugdalds MonasL vi, 131- 
136 ; MadoXy i. 40, &c. ; Lord LytieUon : 
Lingard: Magn% JRot, 31 Henry /.) 

OLOVOESTEB, Walter de, one of the 
canons of Beverley, is called the son of 
Simon Lymereth. (Abb, PlaeU, 214.) He 
was an officer of the Exchequer, and in 22 
Edward I. was entrusted, with the sheriffalty 
of Dorset and Somerset, which he held for 
five years. He then was appointed to visit 
the seaports to enquire into the conceal- 
ment 01 the king’s customs on wool, &c. 
(Madoxy i. 784, ii. ICO.) In 28 Edward I. 
lie was a perambulator of the forests in 
Hants and Wilts, and about the same time- 
was selected as one of the king’s escheators, 
acting in the north till the end of that reign, 
and in the south for the first four years of 
the following. In 35 Edward I. he was a 
commissioner of array in Glamorgan, and 
paymaster of the levies there. (Ibid, i. 740.) 

During the early years of the reign of 
Edward II. he was summoned to parliament 
among the judges, and was regularly con- 
stituted one of the three justices of assize 
for Gloucestershire and four other counties 
in 1310. Dugdale does not notice him as a 
baron of the Exchequer, although there is 
no doubt that he was so, being- designated 
by that title in two writs, directing him to 
confer with Nicholas de Segrave, and in 
the letters patent constituting Walter do. 
Norwich a baron in his place. The patent 
of his own appointment has not been dis- 
covered, but it must have been between 
June 16 and July 6, 1311, the former being 
the date of his last summons to parliament, 
where he is evidently placed among the jus- 
tices of assize, and the latter l^ing that of 
the writ to Nicholas de Segrave. 

He held his rank for little more than six 
weeks ; for his death is recorded in Walter 
de Norwich’s patent, which is dated on 
August 29. (ParlWrUsyiim,) He died 
in possession of considerable property in 
Surrey, and the counties of LincolUjjWor- 
cester, and Gloucester. By his wife Hawise 
he had a son Walter, who died in 16 Ed- 
ward II. (Cal, Inquis, p.m. i. 247, 306.) 

GITKITE, John, whose genealogy com- 
mences in the year 843 with Cilmin Droed- 
tu, one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales,, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Glynne,, 
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dauAter of Jo!in Gnffith, Esq., of 
(Smanrbn (^cd^VEoroiM^iu. 389)^aad 
was bom in 1602 at the andent seat of bis 
aneiMitoEa. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, and at Hart Hall, Oxford (now 
murt of New College). At the same time 
he kept his tenns at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
having^ been called to the bar in 1628, he 
got quickly into practice, for he appears in 
Oroke’s Eeports m Hilaiy Term 1633. 

In August 1638 he received a grant of 
the office of keeper of the writs and rolls in 
the Common Pleas in reversion (RymeTf xx. 
300), a place of considerable pront. Having 
been previously appointed high steward of 
Westminster, he was elected representative 
for that city in both the parliaments that 
met in 1640. In the last of these, the Long 
Parliament, he showed himself to be an 
active partisan of the discontented party. 
He took a prominent mirt in the prosecution 
of the Earl of Stranord ; and one of the 
ar^iments he used to prove that the multi- 
tude of the earl’s minor offences amounted 
to high treason, was ^ Paine in dropns is not 
terrime, but a masse of it did overflow the 
whole world.’ In all the proceedings his 
reasoning was inconsequential and his con- 
duct harsh and inhuman. He was one of 
the committee to prepare the votes con- 
demnatory of the canons, and to draw up a 
charge against Archbishop Laud, and was 
the messenger from the Commons with a 
charge of high treason against the bishops 
who bad signed a protestation against the 
Lords proceeding in their absence. {White- 
lochcy 63.) Ho supported the remonstrance 
on the state of the kingdom, the carrying 
of which had so great an effect in widening 
the breach with tho king ( Vemey's Notes, 
44-326); and he published a speech, deli- 
vered by him in Januaiy 1642, strenuously 
vindicating the privileges of the Commons 
on tho occasion of the king’s unadvised at- 
tendance at the house, and demanding the 
delivery of the five members whom he had 
caused to be accused of high treason. ( Part, 
Hist, ii. 1023.^ He further showed his zeal 
in the cause dv subscribing 100 ^. in money 
or plate, together with the maintenance of 
a horse, for the defence of the parliament. 
(Ncftes and Queries, 1 st S. xii. d(^.) 

His active zeal will account for his being 
elected on May 30, 1643, recorder of London. 
In the next year ho assisted at the Assembly 
of Divines, and had the thanks of the house 
for his speech on the Jus Divinum. In all 
the questions discussed he was a popular 
debater, but stou^ opposed the self-deny- 
ing ordinance. ( Clarendon, v. 89.) No un- 
willing sharer in the forfeited spoils of the 
loyalists, riie small were as welcome as 
the ^eat, and he did not disdain a mnt of i 
the TOoks of Mr. Vaughan of Lincoln’s Inn , 
(^WMtdocke, 177), at the time he was being 
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gratified with tbie ebritddp of the peti|y 
W: worth lOOM a yeiff. 

The Presbyterien pi^y, with which he 
was connect^ becoming jealous of the 
army, took meastires in June 1647 for its 
being disbanded. Sir Thomas Faivfax ooim- 
teracted this attempt by bringing a charge 
in the name of the amv against eleven of 
the opposing leaders, including Glynne, and 
insisting on their being sequestered from 
their attendance on the house. Though 
the Commons at first resisted the inter- 
ference, the accused members, upon the 
army’s advance towards London, thought 
proper to withdraw. This was quickly mi- 
lowed by their impeachment, their expul- 
sion from the house, and the attempt to 
place Mr. Steele as recorder instead of 
Glynne. After a year’s byplay, resulting 
in the discharge of the accused, and their 
being restored to their seats, the farce con- 
cluded, having answered its purpose of get- 
ting rid for the time of the popular opponents 
of the army and their plans. {Aid, 263- 
310.) Glynne was re-aomitted on June 7, 
1648, and was so entirely restored to confi- 
dence as to be appointed in the following 
September one of the commissioners to treat 
with the king in the Isle of Wight, and 
while engaged in that service to be named, 
on October 12, a serj eant-at-lnw. ( Und, 334, 
342.) In December, however, he was one 
of the victims of Pride’s Purge, by tho vote 
of the Hump repealing the previous revoca- 
tion of the proceedings against tho eleven 
impeached members, which, so far from 
being detrimental to him, turned out to his 
future advantage, byTelieving him from all 
implication in the murder of the king. 

Glynne’s party having now lost all power, 
he soon after showed an inclination to side 
with that of Cromwell, who, willing enough 
to encourage his advances, made him, on 
becoming protector, his serjeant. In this 
character he appeared in the High Court of 
Justice, and went the Oxford Circuit as a 
judge in 1654. In tho same year he re- 
ceived the appointment of chamberlain of 
Chester, and was returned member for Car- 
narvonshire in Cromwell’s parliament of 
September, in which he seems to have 
been extraordinarily silent. In April 1665 
he presided at the trial of Colonel Penrud- 
dock for the rising in the west, when the 
judges were seized at Salisbury {State 
Trials, v. 518, 604, 767 5 Athen, Oxon, i. 
xxiii., iii. 60^; and on July 16, when 
Chief Justice Kolle, who had refused to be 
concerned in that trial, had retired, was 
put into his place as chief justice of the 
tipper Dench. {StyU's Eeports, This 
position, tiiere bein^ then no House of 
Lords, did not disquaufvhim from sitting for 
Flintshire in Cromwell’s next parliament 
of September 1656; He supported Alder- 
man’s Pack’s motion to offer Cromwell the 
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title of kiogi and, being one of the com*- 
mittee to forward the application, in a 
Toundabout inconclusive speech he endea- 
voured to remove the protector’s scruples, 
by arguing that the kingly office is easential 
to our constitution. (-ZTarrM’s l^tvss, iiL 472.) 
He cunningly published his speech as a 
pamphlet on the king’s return, under the 
title of ‘Monarchy asserted to be the best, 
most ancient, and legal form of Govern- 
ment.’ In the new constitution which fol- 
lowed he accepted a seat in Cromwell’s 
House of Peers. ( Whitdocke^ 666.) 

The protector died on September 3, 1668, 
and Glynne was continued chief justice by 
Richard, on whose removal and the return 
of the Long Parliament, with a prophetic 

g lance at the political horizon, he resigned 
is chief justiceship. In the new parlia- 
ment, called the Uonvention Parliament, 
that met on April 26, 1660, he was re- 
turned for the county, and his sou for tlie 
town, of Carnarvon, and played his cards 
so adroitly that, on the arrival of Charles 
II. in England, he was included in the first 
batch of €erjeant8, being those who had 
been appointed irregularly by the parlia- 
ment. On November 8, in the same year, 
all bygones forgotten, he was made, ac- 
cording to Anthony Wood, ‘ by the cor- 
iimt dealing of the then lord chancellor’ 
(^arendon), the king’s serieant (Sider- 
Jm, 3), and was knighted. He and May- 
nard, who also attained the same rank, 
were both employed in the crown prosecu- 
tions that followed, and divided the shame 
of appearing against Sir Harry Vane, their 
old coadjutor and friend. (Burton's Diary, 
iii. 176, 182.) 

Charles’s coronation took place on April 
23, 1661 ; and the account given by Pepys 
of an accident on the occasion shows the 
feeling that existed in regard to the two 
le^al renegadoes : ‘ I have not heard of any 
mischance to anybody through it all, but 
only to Seijeant Glynne, whose hoi*se fell 
upon him yesterday and is like to kill him, 
which people do please themselves to see 
how just God is to punish the rogue at 
such a time as this, he being now one of 
the kind’s serjeants, and rode in the caval- 
cade with Maynard, to whom people wish 
the same fortune.’ That the hostile im- 
pression was not confined to the courtier is 
proved^ by Butler’s immortalising their 
names in the following couplet : — 

Did not the learned Glynne and Majmard 
To make good subjects traitors strain hard ? 
He continued in the practice of his pro- 
fession till his death, which occurred at his 
house in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
on November 16, 1666. He was buried in 
his own vault under the altar in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. 

The reputation of his wealth was no 
doubt founded in truth } for, betides his 
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professional gains, the places which he en** 
joyed must have brougnt him considerable 
profit. He was undoubtedly an able lawyer, 
md in his judiciid character, as between 
man and man, was just and impartial. 
Siderfin (169) states that his plainness and 
method in arguing the most intricate case 
were such that it was made dear to the 
comprehension of every student. But here 
hispraisemustend. As a politician, though 
the cunning with which be joined all the 
ruling powers in turn may be admired, 
who out must despise his various tergiver- 
sations P 

Sir John was twice married. His first 
wife was Frances, daughter of Arthur 
Squib, Esq. ; his second was Anne, daugh- 
ter and coibeir of John Manning, 1^., of 
Cralle in Sussex. By both he left children. 
His eldest son, William (by his first wife), 
was, during his fathers life, created a 
baronet on May 20, 1061, and his descen- 
dants still enjoy the title. 

GOBBOLT, John, was of Toddington in 
Suffolk, and after studying at Barnard’s 
Inn was admitted into Gray’s Inn, whore 
he was called to the bar, and was elected 
reader in autumn 1627, and soon appears 
in Oroke’s Reports with considerable prac- 
tice. He received the dignity of the coif 
at the great call in 1636 ; end it must have 
been from his professional reputation, for 
there is no account of his interiering in the 
political troubles of the time, that, when 
the parliament took upon theni to appoint 
the judges, he was selected to fill a vacant 
seat in the Common Pleas. This occurred 
on April 30, 1647, and he was immediately 
added to the commission to hear causes in 
Chancery. (Whitelocke, 246; Joumah,) 
lie did not long retain bis place, but died 
at his house in High Holborn on August 
3, 1684. (Rngister,) His collection of 
lieports was published soon after his death. 
The family appears to be now extinct. 

OODEBEBE, William, was a resident at 
Middleton in Norfolk. His name does not 
occur in .the Year Books till he was called 
to the degree of a seijeant-at-law in 3 
Henry VI. In 1431 he received the ap- 
pointment of king’s Serjeant, and on July 3, 
1433, he was constituted a judge of the 
King’s Bench, his attendance in which court 
is noticed till Easter, 21 Henry VI., 1443. 

His wife Catherine was a great promoter 
of the rebuilding of the church of Walpole 
St. Peter in Marshland, in the window of 
which her effigy is placed. (BhmsJielS^ 
Norfolk, i. 716.) 

GOBFBET (Bishop of Bath) is placed 
erroneously by Thynne and Philipot and 
their followers in the list of the chancellor 
of Henry I. The sole authority they give is 
that of Matthew Parker, who in his life of 
Archbishop WTUiom Corbel says that he 
consecrateci ^Godfridum, regni cancello- 
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riiim, Batlionieiisein Episoopum.’ The 
^ord ^regni/ however, in tnis passage, 
was no doubt, by a mistake of the tran- 
ecriber or the printer, substituted for 
* rennas,’ as Godfrey certainly was chan- 
cellor to ^ Queen Adeliza ; and the term 
^ cancellarius regni,’ or ^Angliee,’ was not 
introduced till long afterwarcU, that officer 
being^ invariably called at this period ^ can- 
cellarius regis. This consecration oc- 
curred also in 1123, when Ranulph was 
chancellor. 

Godfrey was a Belgian priest who came 
over to England wiUi the queen on her 
marriage in 1121 , as one of her chaplains. 
He was soon raised to the post of her chan- 
cellor ; and, by her interest, shortty after- 
wards obtained the bishopric of Bath, to 
which he was conse'cratcd on August 26, 
1123. He presided over his see nearly 
twelve years, and, dying on August 16, 
1135, was buried at Bath. (Madox, i. 60 5 
Oodwin, 368 ; Angl, Sac* i. 660.) 

GOLDIKGTOK, William de, whose fa- 
mily was established in Essex, where he 
held the manors of Eaurethe, Badcwe 
Parva, and Ringgers in Terling, is men- 
tioned in the Year Book as an advocate in 
the early part of the reign of Edward II., 
in the fourth year of which he was ap- 
pointed one of the three justices of assize 
for Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. He con- 
tinued to serve for several years in those 
and other counties, and was regularly sum- 
moned to parliament in virtue of his office 
till the eleventh year. He died in 12 
Edward II., and left a son named John, 
who was an adherent of the Earl of Lan- 
caster and the other barons in rebellion. 
(Pari. Writs, ii. p. ii. 934 ; CaL Inquis. p. 
m. i. 292.) 

GOLDSBOBOUGH, Edwakd, of Golds- 
borough in Yorkshire, was of a very 
ancient and respectable family. He was 
probably an* officer of the Exchequer, to 
the bench of which court he was raised, 
as third baron, on Juno 26, 1483, 1 
Richard III. He was continued in his 
place by Henry VII., who made him second 
baron on December 6, 1488. After sitting 
there for about six years more, he was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Bamewell on October 1, 
1494. His daughter Elizabeth married Sir 
John Gower, the ancestor of the Duke of 
Sutherland. (CoUins*s Peerage, ii. 444.) 

GOODBIGH, Thomas (Bishop op Ely). 
This learned prelate was the second son of 
Edward Goodnch, of East Kirby in the 
county of Lincoln, by his third wife, Jane, ; 
sole &ughterof Mr. Williamson, of Boston. { 
The name was pronounced and often spelled ! 
Goodrich, notwithstanding that the epi- ■ 

a given by Granger (i. 136) suggests a 
ent reading: — 

Bt bonus, et div<^ bene juncfcns et optimus ordo ; 
Prascedit bonitas, pone sequuntar opes. 
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He was educated at Bonett College, 
Cambridge, from which he was elected a 
fellow of Jesus College in 1610, and was 
proctor of toe university in 1615. His 
proficiency in the canon and civil laws M 
to his appointment as one of the syndics in 
1529, to prepare the university’s answer on 
the question of the king’s marriam with 
Queen Catherine. Thus introduced to the 
royal notice, he received the rectory of St. 
Peter’s Cheap in London, and was nomi- 
nated one of the king’s chaplains, with a 
canonry in St. Stenhen’s, Westminster. 
On March 17, 1534, he was elected 
Bishop of Ely. (Rgmer, xiv. 486.) 

His zeal for the Reformation was soon 
manifested in his diocese by stringent 
orders to his clergy to erase the pope’s 
name from all their books, and to demolish 
all images and relics in their churches. 
In 1537 he was one of the compilers of 
the work which was called the ^Bishops’ 
Book ; ’ and soon afterwards the Gospel of 
St. John was allotted to his share in the 
revision of the New Testament. In 1540 
ho seems to have been suspected of being 
concerned in the translation of Melanc- 
thon’s Epistle, as his study was directed 
to be searched. (Acts Privy Council, vii. 
98.) Under Edward VI. he assisted in the 
compilation of the Liturgy ; and in 1549 
and 1550 he was one of the commissioners 
assigned to enquire * super hoeretica pravi- 
tato.’ (Rymer, xv. 181, 250.) On De- 
cember 22 , 1551, the Great Seal on the 
sudden retirement of Lord Chancellor Rich 
was ^ven into the bishop’s hands as keeper. 
This deposit, which seems in the first in- 
stance to have been only temporary till 
Rich’s recovery from his pretonaed illness, 
was by the almost immediate discovery of 
the real cause of that minister’s retirement 
converted into a permanent one, with the full 
title of lord chancellor, on January 19, 1552. 

In the parliament which met on the next 
day the new Liturgy was made the law of 
the land. (Robertson's Heylin, 221, 252, 
291.) Previously to the king’s death he 
had settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey, 
by an instrument which tue Duke of 
Northumberland had induced the bishop 
to authenticate with the Great Seal. He 
does not appear to have been consulted on 
the subject ; but with the rest of the coun- 
cil he subscribed the undertaking to support 
the royal testament, and he acted on the 
rouncu during toe nine days of that un- 
fortunate lady^s reim, signing as chancellor 
several letters issued by mem on her behalf, 
the last of which is dated on July 19. He 
was accordingly one of the prisoners named 
for trial on the accession of Queen Mary ; 
wd it was perhaps on account of his hav- 
ing joined m the order sent by toe council 
on July 20,' commanding the Duke of Norto- 
umberlandtd disarm, that her majesty struck 
x 2 
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bia out of the list. (CAron. Qn, Jane^ 
91 JL09 : Lmgard, viL 122.) 

llie Great Seal was of coarse taken from 
binki and hie death within a year from his 
probably released him from those 
inyestigations which were so fatal to some 
of his brethren. 

He died at his palace at Somersham on 
May 10, li>54, and on his brass in Ely 
Ca&edral he is represented in his episcopal 
robes as he wore them after the Eeforma-* 
tion, with a Bible in one hand, and the 
Great Seal in the other. Of his munificent 
expenditure on the buildings of his see the 
long gallery at Ely Palace is an existing me- 
moxim. {Angl. Sac, i. G76 ; Godwin, 272.) 

OOVLD, Henry, was the son of Andrew 
Gould, of Winsham in Somersetshire. He 
was bom about 1644, and was called to the 
bar of the Middle Temple in 1667, and 
elected a bencher in 1089. Included in 
the great call of serjeants in 1692, he was 
made one of the king's sojjeants in the fol- 
lowing year. In this character he con- 
ducted the case for the bill of attainder 
against ^ir John Fenwick in 1696. 

On January 26, 1699, ho was promoted 
to be a judge of the King's Bench, and on 
his first circuit had the unpleasant necessity 
of indicting a fine of 100/. on Sir John Bolls 
at Lincoln, for giving him the lie, kicking 
the sheriiF, and other disorderly conduct. 
(State Trifds, xiii. 646 j Luttrell, iv. 646.) 

On the death of King William his patent 
was renewed by Queen Anno, under whom 
he acted for the eight remaining years of 
his life, dying at his chambers in Serje^ts' 
Inn, Chance^ Lane, on March 20, 1710. 
Ilia residence was at Sharpham Park, be- 
tween Street and Walton, in Somoraetshire, 
the future’ birthplace of the celebrated no- 
velist and magistrate Henry Fielding, who 
was the son of Sarah, the judge's daughter, 
by her marriage with Lieutenant-General 
Fielding, nephew of the Earl of Denbigh. 

lie married Miss Davidge, of Worcester, 
and by her left a son, Davidgo, the father 
of the next' named j udgo. (Lord liaymond, 
414, l.TOi); CoUinsmi, ii. 2(38.) 

GOTTLB, Henrt, the grandson of the last- 
named, and the son of Davidge Gould, Esq., 
of Sharpham Park, a barrister of the Mid- 
dle Temple, by his wife, Ilonora, daughter 
of — Ilockmore, of Buckland Baron in 
Devonshire, was born about the year 1710. 

The Middle Temple called him to the 
bar ill June 1734 ; and at the end of twenty 
years he arrived at the dignity of a bencher 
on being made king's counsel. ITis business 
was considerable, but ho was distinguished 
more by the soundness of his law than by 
the power of his oratory. In Michaelmas 
1761 he was raised to the bench as a baron 
of the Exchequer, where he sat till the end 
of the next year, when he was removed into 
the Common Pleas on January 24, 1763. 
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With acknowledged ability he exercie^ 
his judicial duties till hie distil at the a^- 
of eighty-four on March 6, 1794, a period or 
thirty-tnreeyears from hisfirst appointments 

In the riots of 1780, when the king, alter* < 
Lord Mansfield’s house had beenlbumt. 
offered to all the judges the protection or ■ 
the military, Ju^ Gould is said to have' 
declined the profrered aid, and to have de- 
clared that he would rather die than live* 
under any other than the laws of England. 

He was buried at Stapleford Abbotts in 
Essex, of which parish his brother. Dr. 
William Gould, was rector. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Walker, arch- 
deacon of Wells. Their only son dying in 
the judge’s life, his large fortune was 
divided Detween his two daughters, one 
the wife of the Hon. Temple Luttrell, and 
the other of the Earl of Cavan. (CQ^tn- 
souy ii. 268.) 

GBAHAM, Bobekt, was the son and' 
heir of James Graham, Esq., of Dalston in 
Middlesex, and was bom at Hackney on 
October 14, 1744. He was educated, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and entering 
the Inner Temple in 1706, he was called 
to the bar in duo course. After many 
years’ practice, he was iu February 1793 
made attorney-general to the Prince of 
Wales, and king's counsel in the April 
following. In Juno 1800 he was raised to 
tho bencli of tho Exchequer, on which he 
sat for nearly twenty-seven years. 

lie was not considered a very efficient 
judge, and that his previous reputation as 
a la^vye^ was not very high appears from 
Sir Edward Law's remark w'hen he was 
appointed, ^ that he put Mr. Justice Hooke 
upon a pinnacle.’ His principal distinc- 
tion was his equanimity of temper. So 
great was his politeness and urbanity to 
every one that Jekyll said of him, * No one 
hut his sempstress could ruffle him.’ His 
dignity must have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by an unlucky aCciden^ which befell 
him at Newcastle, while judge of assize 
there, and which was made the subject of 
a humorous song from the pen of Mr. 
.Tolm Shield, to be found by the curious in 
Dr. Bruce’s interesting ‘ Handbook to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.’ lie resigned in February 
1827, in his eighty-third year, but liveSl 
several years afterwards, and died at his 
sister’s, at Long Ditton in Surrey, when ho 
was beyond ninety. 

GBANCURT, William de, is noticed 
both by Dugdale and Madox (i. 366, ii. 
320) as a baron of tho Exchequer in 62 
Henry III., 1268, but no trace of his con- 
tinuance in office or of his personal history 
has been ascertained, except that a Walter 
de Grancourt, perhaps his son, was sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk in 6 Edward I- 
(Ahb, Hot. Grip, i. 28.) 

GBAKDEK, 'Wakin i)E, was one of tho 
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four justiciers appointed in 4 tlenry III., 
• 1220, to deliver the gaols of Herefora 
(JRoU CktuB. i. 437), but hie name does not 
•afterwards occur. 

GKAVT, WiLLiAif. Among the judges 
that distinguished the reign of George III., 
' Sir Williani Grant occupies one of the 
most prominent places, and of liis seven 
countrymen who graced tl^e judicial bench 
he stands next in reputation to Lord Mans- 
field. ^ He was bora at Elcliies in Moray- 
shire in 1765. His father, James Grant, 
wasa humblo member of that branch of the 
ancient clan of the Grants settled at Bal- 
doraie, having been at first a small farmer 
-and afterwards collector of the customs 
in the Isle of Man. In conse<j[uence of the 
death of both his parents while he was in 
early youth, he was left to the care of his 
uncie, a wealthy merchant in London. 
After passing through the grammar school 
nt Elgin, he was sent to the college of 
Aberdeen, and then spent two years at 
Leyden in studying the civil law. He is 
said to have resorted for a short time to an 
attorney’s office as a useful introduction to 
practical knowledge. Entering Lincoln’s 
Inn on Januaiy 30, 1769, he was called to 
the bar on February 3, 1774, and deter- 
mined to try his fortune in Canada, where 
he went in the next year. Soon after his 
arrival he rendered military service by 
commanding a body of volunteers during 
the siege of Quebec by the Americans. 
The governor appointed him attorney- 
general of the colony, where for several 
subsequent years he had the principal lead 
as an advocate. Not satisfied with shining 
in so limited a sphere, he then resigned his 
office and returned to England. Here, 
however, his colonial fame had iigt ex- 
tended, and his elibrts in the common 
law courts and on the Home Circuit were 
attended with so little success that he 
contemplated reiuraing to his former exile. 
But his good fortune introduced him to 
two patrons, who were capable both of 
appreciating and rewarding his superior 
tments. Mr. Pitt, requiring some informa- 
tion relative to Canada, was accidentally 
referred to him, and, having found his 
intelligence useful and abundant, and his 
views correct and statesmanlike, he at once 
saw his value and commenced that friend- 
ship which secured his future promotion. 
As one of its first fruits lie was returned to 
parliament at the general election in No- 
vember 1790 for the borough of Shaftes- 
buiy. He soon distinguished himself in 
the debates, ^ving an effective support to 
the minister in the political difficulties of 
that troublous time. In 1706 he was re- 
turned for the county of Batifi^ which he 
continued to represent while he remained 
in parliament. 

His second patron was Lord Thurlow, 
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who, after listeilkiff »to iiis argument on a 
Scotch appeal in toe House of Lords, ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of his reasoning 
powers, and encoura^ him to devote him- 
self to the equi^ courts. There he con- 
sequently to^ his stand, and in April 
1703 receiving a patent of precedence, he 
in a very short time acquired a leaung 
business. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Carmar- 
then Circuit, and in 1796 solicitor-general 
to the queen. In 1798 he became chief 
justice of Chester, and in July 1799 he was 
appointed solicitor-general, and knighted, 
lie held this office nearly two years, and 
on May 27, 1801, wm mode master of the 
Rolls, and at once justified the great ex- 
pectations formed of him. During the 
seventeen yeai*8 in which he sat in the 
Rolls Court he was looked upon as a 
perfect model of judicial excellence. No 
.judge ever gave more satisfaction. His 
judgments were not only convincing by 
tlieir practical wisdom, but were remark- 
able for the clearness with which they 
explained the principles of equity on 
which they were founded. No one who 
has practised under him can forget the 
patient attention with which he listened 
to all the statements and arguments of 
counsel, or the discrimination he evinced 
in extracting from confused details all that 
was relevant, or the clearness and sim- 
plicity of his reasons when ho pronounced 
liis decisions. 

To the regret of all, he retired firom his 
court on December 23, 1817, The equity 
bar testified their respect and veneratioii 
for him by requesting him to sit for his 

f icture, which, painted by Sir Thomas 
jawrence, now graces the hall in which 
he sat. For a few subsequent years he 
assisted in hearing appeals at the cock- 
pit, but afterwards altogether retired from 
public life, and lived to attain his eighty- 
third year. He died at Dawlish in Devon- 
shire on May 25, 1832. 

When England was threatened with in- 
vasion, Sir William, while master of the 
Rolls, for a second time assumed the mili- 
tary habit, and, joining the volunteers who 
embodied themselves for the safety of the 
country, he was called upon, no doubt from 
the tradition of his prowess and experience 
at Quebec, to take the command of the 
Lincoln’s Inn coras, which he put into as 
goml a state of efficiency as any m London. 
In 1800 he was elected lord rector of Hie 
univeraity of Aberdeen. 

The impression which he made in parlia- 
ment was wonderful. Few men have gained 
a greater ascendency. Lord Brougham re- 
lates that even Mr. Fox felt it difficult to 
answer him, and that once, being annoyed 
by some members talking behind him wWo 
be was listening to one of Sir William’s 
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ihai P ’ The effect of hie addresses was thus 
described at a later period:— ‘There ww 
one extraordinary oration that night— Sir 
William Grant’s; quite a masterpiece of 
his peculiar and miraculous manner. Gon- 
ceiTo an hour and a half of syllogisms 
strung together in the closest tissueSi so 
artfuUy clear that you think erery sue- 
cessiye inference unavoidable; so rapid that 
ou have no leisure to reflect where you 
ave been brought from, or to see where 
you are to be carried ; and so dry of orna- 
ment^ or illustratioui or reflection, that 
your attention is stretched — stretched — 
racked. All this is done without a single 
note.' {Memoir of Francis Horner^ i. 285.) 
Though he opposed most of the benefleial 
alterations in the law suggested by Sir 
Samuel Bomilly’s intellectual and com- 
prehensive mind, to Sir Samuel's amelio- 
ration of the criminal code he gave a 
hearty support 

GBAd) iNicuoLAS L£, is the last named 
in a writ, by which justices itinerant into 
Northamptonshire were appointed, dated 
August 5, 1285, 13 Edward I. {Chron. 
Petrohvrg. 102, 118.) He was appointed I 
sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 8 Edward I., j 
and held the office for five years. The j 
castle of Odyham in Hampshire was also 
committed to his charge in 10 Edward I. 
(Abb. Hot Orig, i, 35, 41.) 

He was possessed of the manors of Ben- 
ger in Terling and of Little Badewe in 
Essex. {Abb. Placit 190-306.) 

GBEEK, TnoMAS, who was bom and 
educated at Cambridge, held the office of 
baron of -the Exchequer for one year and 
ten months, between January 20, 1576, and 
November 18, 1577, when he died; but all 
that is known of him is that he lived sixty- 
three years, and was buried in the church 
of St, Botolpb, Aldersgatc. He left a son 
and daughter. {Stowes London^ 332-3.) 

GBEEN, Henbt. Queen Isabella having 
granted to Henry Green, probably for some 
services as an advocate, the manor of Brigge- 
stoke in Northamptonshire, her son Ed- 
ward III. confirmed it to him for life. He 
was appointed one of the king’s serjeants- 
at-law in 10 Edward III., and was called 
to the bench of the Common Pleas on Fe- 
bruary 6, 1364, 28 Edward IIL, when he 
was kmghted. 

In 1358, having been cited before the 
pronouncing a judgment against 
the Bishop of Ely for harbouring one of his 
men who had burnt a manorof Lady Wake’s, 
and dain one of her servants, he was excom- 
municated ' for his non-appearance. It is 
not related how he cleared himself from 
this sentence; but it did not prevent his 
being raised to the office of chief justice of 


the King’s Bench on May 24, 1861. He 
retained his place four years and a half> 
and was removed on October 29, 1365. 

Joshua Baines says (624, 667) that he 
and Sir William Skipwith were then ‘air* 
rested and imprisoned for many enormities 
against law and justice, and were not re* 
deemed without refunding large sums which, 
by injustice they had got from others, and. 
were for ever after excluded from their 
places and the kind’s favour.’ It is some- 
what curious, if this charge were made (of 
which no evidence, however, appears on tne 
records), that in the warrant to Sir Henry 
Green, directing him to give over the rolls, 
&c., to his successor, the king should call 
him ‘ dilectus et fidelis.’ He is referred to 
as the ‘wise justice’ in one of the cases in 
Eichard Bellewe’s Beports. (142.) 

That he was not much damnified by any 
fine imposed upon him is apparent from the 
numerous manors and other lands in the 
counties of Northampton, Leicester, York, 
Hertford, Bedford, Buckingham, and Not- 
tingham, together with a mansion in Silver 
Street, Cripplegate, London, which he pos- 
sessed at the time of his death, which oc- 
curred in 1360. He married a daughter of 
Sir John de Drayton, and his son Thomas 
enjoyed the same property till his death in 
1391-2. {Abb. Pot, Orig, ii, 196 ; Bridge's 
Korthamgt, ii. 247 ; Cal, Inquis, p.m. ii. 206, 
ni, 136.) 

GBEEKFIELD, William db (Arch- 
nisnor of York), was horn in Cornwall, 
and, from the practice that bad been previ- 
ously adopted fyXing Edward of raising the 
superior officers of the court to the chancel- 
lorship, it is not unlikely that he had passed 
I his probation as a clerk of the Chancery or 
j Exchequer. Like those officers, he was of 
the clerical profession, and had been re- 
warded with the dignitiesof the Church, the 
deanery of Chichester having, in 1299, been 
superadded to his canonry of York, and, 
like them, he had been summoned to the 
parliament from 1293, on one of which oc- 
! casions ho is called clerk of the council. 
(Le Neve, 60 ; 2W. Wnts, i. 28-113.) 

He was appointed chancellor on Septem- 
ber 30, 1302, and on December 4, 1304, he 
was elected Archbishop of York, Soon 
after, on the 20th, ho dedared to the council 
that it behoved him to take a journey to 
Borne on the business of this election, and 
requested the king to declare his will as to 
the custody of the Great Seal, William de 
Hamilton was immediately invested with 
the office of chancellor, and the archbishop 
elect jproceeded to the lloman court, where, 
notwithstanding the king’s letters, the pon- 
tiff granted him consecration, only on the 
payment of 9500 marks. To relieve him 
from BO extortionate an imposition, the 
clergy of his province raised the money 
among them. 
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^ The ten years of his rule were principidlj 
illustrated^ by his support of the E^^hts 
Templm in their fallen fortunes, ana bj 
his assisting at the general councu held at 
Vienne in 1311, where one of the highest 
places was assi^ed to 

He died at his palace at Cawood on 
cember 6, 1315, and was buried in the chapel 
of St Nicholas in his own cathedral, lie 
had the character of an eloquent man and 
an able statesman, and his library was exten- 
sive enough to be worthy of a separate be- 
quest to St. Alban’s Abbey. ( Godwin^ 085.) 

GBEOOBT, William, son of the Ecv. 
Eobert Gregory, vicar of Fawnthorpe and 
re^or of Sutton St. Nicholas in Hereford- 
shire, and Anne, daughter of John Harvey, 
of Bradestone in Gloucestershire, was born 
on March 1, 1G24, and educated at All Souls* 
College, Oxford, of which he was afterwards 
a fellow. Entering the society of Gray*s 
Inn, he was called to the bar in 1650, made 
bencher in 1673, and elected autumn reader 
in 1675. He travelled the Oxford Circuit, 
and held several lucrative stewardships. He 
attained sufficient eminence in the law to 
be elected recorder of Gloucester in 1072, to 
be created a serjeant in 1677, and to be re- 
turned as member for Weobly in 1678, the 
Inst year of Charles*s second parliament, and 
to the new one summoned for March 1679. 
When the latter met, the king rejected Mr. 
Seymour, who had been chosen speaker in 
opposition to the nominee of the court, to 
the great indignation of the house, which 
would not give up the privilege of choice. 
On a compromise, however, both candidates 
were excluded, and Mr. Scijeant Gregory, 
having been called to the chair, was imme- 
diately approved by the king. {Peareds 
Inns of Courts 344 ; Pari, Hist, iv. 1112.) 

In that parliament, which only lasted two 
months, but had the credit of passing the 
Habeas Corpus Act, parties ran so high that, 
though a supply was granted, and the bill 
read a third time, the opposition took every 
means to delay sending it up to the Lords, 
till their grievances were enquired into. 
Hoger North {Ea'amen, 460 ; State Tnak, 
vii. 524) relates that the Speaker Gregory 
one day, by a concerted plan, immediately 
upon a member moving; for the carrying up 
01 the bill, rose from his chair without put- 
ting the question, and, followed by the court 
party, before the opposition could have time 
to say a word, cai’ried up the bill to the 
Lords^ where the king, being on his throne, 
at once ^ave it his fiat. At this time, the 
king havmg newly arranged the ministry, 
reducing the council to thirty members, and 
mai^g the Earl of Shaftesbury the nominal 
president of it, four of the judges — Wilde, 
Thurland, Bertie, and Bramston — ^were sum- 
marily dismissed on April 29. In the place 
of the last Serjeant Gregory was appointed 
a baron of the Exchequer, and was Imighted 
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Though his patent is dated May 1. it is evi- 
dent mat he was not sworn in, nor his nomi- 
nation announced, till some time after, for 
he still continued to sit as speaker till the 
prorogation of the parliament on the 26^ 
of that month, which was followed by a dis- 
solution in August. He retained his phme 
till February 10, 1686, when he was dis- 
charged in consequence of giving his opinion 
against the king’s dispensing power. (Pari, 
hist, V. 812 ; Bramstm's Autohiog, 221.) 
In the following year he was removed by 
royal mandate from the recordership of 
Gloucester. 

To the Convention Parliament which 
met on January 22, 1089, Sir William was 
returned for the city of Hereford, but soon 
vacated his scat on being selected by King 
William as one of the judges of the King% 
Bench. In one of his circuits the mayor 
of Bristol thought proper to send him a 
message that he must not expect to have 
his charges borne by the city, to which ho 
replied that they need not be frightened, 
for that he could bear his own expenses ; 
but, receiving great insolences from the 
people on his entrance, he found that a 
purposed affront was intended. He there- 
fore, on the sitting of the court, promptly 
fined the city 100/. and each sheriff 20/., 
and would not remit the fine till they had 
submitted and apologised. He main&ned 
throughout his judicial life the character 
for integrity he had gained, and dying on 
May 28, 1096, at his manor of How Capel, 
Ilerefoi^hire, he was buried in the parish 
church there, which he had entirely re- 
built. By his wdfo, Catherine, daughter 
and heiress of James Smith, Esq., of Til- 
lington, he had an only son, whose descen- 
dants in the male line failed in 1789. 
(Manning'' 8 Speakers^ *67^] Kennettf iii. 
628 ; JMtreUj li. 277.) 

GBEINVILL, Adam de, paid in 35 Henry 
III. a fine of forty marks for a grant of the 
bailiwick of the forest of Sellwood in 
Wiltshire. (Co/. Rot, Pat, 21 ; Excerpt, e 
Rot, Pin, ii. 100.) After this he was 
appointed justice of the Jews, and is men- 
tioned in that character in 42 and 44 
Henry III. (MadoXj ii. 319.) In the 
three followinf' years, 1261-3, he appears 
os a justice itinerant in several commis- 
sions. Ill 50 Henry III., 1266, Dugdale 
inserts him among the justices of the 
Common Pleas, on the authority of a 
liberate of that date, and till October 1272, 
a month before the king’s death, there ore 
continual entries of payments made for 
assizes to be taken before him. 

GBEVILL, William, son of Richard 
Grevill, Esq., of Lemington in Glou- 
cestershire, attained the serjeant’s coif in 
November 1604. He was made a judge of 
the Common Pleas on May 21, 1609, 1 
Henry VHI., and so remained till 1613, 
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* whem he died^ and ‘was buried in Ghelten* 
ham Church; where there is a monumen* 
to his memorj* (Dugdale'i Orig* 47^ 
AKkywfs Glmmters, 173.) 

GEST; John he, or GEAT (Bishop op 
Norwich), was one of the descendants of 
Anchitel de Gray, a Norman who came 
over with the Conqueror, and received 
from that prince various large possessions. 
His grandmthep was Richard de Gray, a 
great benefactor to the abbey of Rnsham 
m Oxfordshire, and his father was Anchitel. 
John was a native of Norfolk, and filled 
some office in the Curia Regis. (Rot de 
Ohlatisj 12-73.) Being also brought up to 
the Church, he was, about 1200, preferred 
to the archdeaconry of Clevelana, which 
he exchanged for that of Gloucester. (Le 
NovCf 303, 308.) He was attached to 
prince John before he came to the crown, 
and bis frequent attendance at the court 
after John’s accession is shown by several 
royal charters given under his hand from 
September 1190 to June 1200. (Jhigdalds 
Mmaet^i, 108, 418, v. 112, vi. 950, 1090.) 

On this account Sir T. Hardy has inserted 
his name among the keepers of the Great 
Seal ; hut it may bo doubted whether he 
is entitled to any other designation than 
that of a mere omcer, who affixed the Seal 
for Archbishop Hubert, the chancellor at 
the time. 

.His erudition and his wit, for botli of 
which be was remarkable, soon made him 
a favourite with King John, wdio procured 
his election to the bishopric of Norwich on 
September 24, 1200. Under that title his 
name frequently appears from this time 
till the eighth year of the reign as one of 
the justiciera in tlie Curia Regis at West- 
minster, and on the different itinera. 
(Hunter* Preface: Rot de Ohlatis, 211,351.) 

In 1205 lie was, on the earnest recom- 
mendation of the king, elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Although he was actually 
enthroned, the pope set aside the election, 
pretending that he was too much employed 
Dy the king in secular affairs to have suffi- 
cient leisure to attend to the spiritual 
government of the Church. The appoint- 
ment of Stephen de Langton followed j but 
the king, indignant at the pope’s assump- 
tion, and at his favourite’s election being 
annulled, refused to acknowledge him. 
This led to the kingdom being placed under 
interdict, and soon after to the excommuni- 
cation of the monarch. The bishop was 
soon removed from the actual scene of 
contention, by being sent as lord deputy to 
Ireland, where, shortly after, in 1210, he 
mded King John, on his visit there, in the 
introduction of English laws. 

On the invasion of England by Prince 
Louis of Erauce in 1213, the bishop 
brought over from Ireland a powerful force 
to the king’s assistance, but was soon after ! 
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compelled to witness his royal path’s 
resignation of the crown to Pope Innocent, 
and to proceed to Rome to arrange the 
terms on which the clergy were to receive 
compensation for the losses they had sus- 
tained through the king’s proceedings. 

During his return from this embas^ be 
fell sick at Foictiers, and died there on 
November 1, 1214. His remains were 
brought to England and honourably in- 
terred in his own cathedral. In Februaiy 
of that year he had been elected Bishop of 
Durham, but the pope’s confirmation did 
not arrive till after his death.' (Surieds 
Durham f i. xxvii.) 

He was a man of agreeable manners and 
sprightly conversation, well-informed and 
intelligent, ready in counsel and energetic 
in action. lie was fond of antiquarian 
studies, and the author of some historical 
and other works. (Godwin j 429; Weefoevy 
789; lUomeJieleCB Notfolky i. 274, 677; 
R, dc WendovcTf iii. 186, &c. ; Lingard, 
ii. 17-25.) 

GEEY, Walter de (Archrishop op 
York), was the nephew of the above- 
named John de Grey, being the second son 
of the bishop’s elder brother John, by his 
wife Hawiso. 

The first fact recorded of him is his 
purchase of the Chancery for the sum of 
ive thousand marks, to be paid by instal- 
ments of five bundred pounds at the feast 
)f St, Andrew and at Pentecost in each 
rear. The charter by which this grant is 
jonfirmed is dated October 2, 1205, 7 John, 
md his uncle makes liimsclf responsible on 
lie roll for the payment of the line. (Rot dc 
\ ’’f/1.378; Rot Chart, 158; Rot* Clam,i. 63.) 

I Various ecclesiastical preferments were 
now presented to him, and in May 1207 he 
was made archdeacon of Totnos, with the 
prebend in the church of Exeter, In 1210 
or 1213 he was elected Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, but it appears that it was 
only by the canons of Licnfield, the monks 
of Coventry choosing another person, and 
tliat both elections were made void. He 
was in October 1213 sent on a mission to 
Flanders, and previous to bis departure he. 
of course, sent the Seal to the king, but 
still remained chancellor, and is so styled 
four days after. (Rot Ctaua, i. 163 ; Rot 
Pat. 105;) During his absence, however, 
which probably lasted longer than was 
expected, there is no doubt that the king 
appointed Peter de Rupibus his chancellor, 
who is so designated in two records dated 
November 21 and 24, 1213 (Rot de Fin. 
507-9), and the Seal was delivered to 
Ralph de Neville on December 22 to be 
held under him. The bishop did not, 
however, long continue in office, for Writer 
de Grey on nis return resumed the title, 
and from January 12. 1214, till July 7, 
1214 (although in the interval he had been 
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^gain abroad), he is never mentioned with- 
out that desi^ation. (Mot, Bat, 108-111 : 
lUxt. Ckm, i. 160-8.) 

During this second absence he was elected 
Bishop of Worcester, end was consecrated 
'<m October 6, 1214, when he probably re- 
igned the office of chancellor, the 20th of 
that month being the date of the first re- 
oord^ in which his successor, Richard de 
Maris(», is so denominated. 

During the war with the barons, Walter 
de Grey adhered closely to the king ; but, 
though he was chancellor at the time, he 
is not mentioned as having placed the 8eal 
to the charter of May 16, 1213, 14 John, | 
by which the king resigned the crown to ' 
the pope. 

In tlie contest for the archbishopric of 
York, his faithful adherence to the king 
procured his election in opposition to 
Simon de Langton, brother to the pri- 
mate. The immaculate chastity of his 
life was urged to the pope to procure his 
confirmation ; and the plea was allowed on 
a promise to supply the papal treasury with 
a donative of no less than 10,000/., and ho 
accordingly received the pall on May 24, 
1216. The straitened means to which he 
was reduced in order to meet the payment 
of a sum so enormous in those times ob- 
tained for him a cbaracler for sordid 
avarice, an imputation which no doubt 
induced his contemporaries to believe the 
absurd story that is related of his liaving, 
during a famine, hoarded a quantity of com, 
which became the resort of innumerable 
snakes, serpents, and other reptiles, and 
from which a fearful voice proceeded, com- 
manding the ricks to be avoitled, as they 
and all the possessions of the bishop be- 
longed to the devil. 

That he was not truly charged with 
avarice, however, is proved by bis gene- 
rosity when he had cleared himself from 
his heavy debt. Not only did he restore 
part of his cathedral, and make many 
munificent additions to the see, and to 
his church, but he presented the manor of 
Thorpe as a residence for his successors, 
and purchased also for them the palace at 
Westminster, which had been built by 
Hubert do Burgh. The former is still, 
under the name of Bishopsthorpe, in the 
occupation of the archbishops; and the 
latter, with the name of York Place, con- 
tinued to be so till Cardinal Wolsey alien- 
ated it to King Henry VIII., when it 
received the new designation of Whitehall. 
His character for wisdom, prudence, and 
integrity was so high that in 26 Henry 
III., 1242. though at a very advanced age, 
he was left by Queen Eleanor, then regent, 
in the government of the kingdom when 
she went to join her husband in France. 

He presided over his see nearly forty 
yeara^ and died at Fulham on May 1, 1265. 
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I His remains were removed to his cathedral, 
where a splendid monument was erected 
to his memoir. (Godwin f 316, 469, 677 ; 
Hasted, i. 1^; L$ Neve; Blomefidd^s 
Norwich, i. 478.) 

OBEY, John he, was the nephew of the 
above Walter de Grey, being second son of 
his eldest brother, Henry, and of Isolda, 
the eldest of the hve nieces and coheirs of 
Robert Bardolf. He was sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire and Bedfordshire in 23 Henry 
III., and had his seat at Eaton, near Fenny 
Stratford. In 30 Henry III. he was mado 
constable of the castle of Gannoc in North 
Wales, and was also justice of Chester. 
He offended the king in 36 Henry III. by 
marrying without bis licence Johanna, the 
widow of Pauline Peyvro, who had been 
devoted to another person, and he was 
fined five hundred marks for his transgres- 
sion, but shortly afterwards ho is stated 
to have greatly ingratiated himself with 
Henry by assuming" the Cross. The Fine 
Roll "of 1253 contains an evidence of the 
favour lie thus obtained, in the grant of a 
pardon of 300/. of the above fine and other 
debts wliicb he owed to the crown. (JSr- 
vei'pt, e Hot, Fin, i. 463, ii. 110, 167.) 

He was made steward of Gascony, ciistos 
of the castles of Northampton, Sh^e^vsbur 3 '^, 
Dover, and Hereford, and sheriif of the 
latter county. In 1260 he was among the 
justices itinerant sent into the counties 
of Somerset^ Dorset, and Devon. Wlien 
Henry submitted the determination of the 
differoiices between him and his barons to 
the decision of Louis, King of France, he 
was one of the barons who undertook that 
he sliould abide by it ; and during tho war 
whicli followed he firmly adhered to his 
sovereign. After the battle of Evesham in 
1266 he was made shoiiff of tho counties 
of Nottingham and Derby, and died in the 
folhnviiig j’^ear. 

Before his union with Johanna Peyvre, 
he hod married Emma, daughter and heir 
of Geoffrey de Glanville, by whom he hod 
a daughter and an only son, two of the de- 
scendants of whom now sit in tho House of 
Peers as Earl Wilton and Earl De Grey 
and Ripon. {BngdoMs Barm, i. 712, 716; 
Nicolas^ Si/nopm ; &c.) 

GBEY, IIenky (Earl of Kent), a lineal 
descendant of tho last-mentioned John de 
Grey, succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Kent on the death of his father Anthony 
in 1643, and had not long taken his seat 
among tho peers before he was substituted 
for the Earl of Rutland in the commission 
from the parliament for the custody of their 
Great Seal. Clarendon (iv. 340, &3) calls 
him a man of for meaner parts than the 
Earl of Rutland, and says that the number 
of lords who attended the parliament was 
so small that their choice of the two who 
were to represent them was very limited. 
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The commiasioners held the Seal from 
November 10, 1043, till October 30, 1646, 
when it was given to the speakers of the 
two houses. (Journals,') 

In December 1047 the earl was one of 
the lords commissioners to take the four 
bills to the king at the Isle of Wight, and 
had to bring them back with the king’s 
refusal to assent to the destruction of the 
royal authority which they involved. He 
was renominated on March 16, 10^, chief 
commissioner of the Seal, in conjunction 
with another lord and two commoners, who 
continued in office till the death of the 
king, not one of them approving or taking 
any part in the tragic event. With that 
the power of the lords who were commis- 
sioners virtualljr terminated, but they re- 
mained in office till the Commons, on 
February 0, 1349, voted the abolishment 
of the House of Peers, and two days after 
put the Seal into other hands. {Whiter 
kckey 283-378.) 

So ended the earl’s political career. He 
died in 1651 ; and the title is now merged 
in that of Earl De Grey and Bipon. 

GBEY, William (Lokd Grey de 
Wbrke), was advanced to this peerap 
in 1624. From the commencement of tno 
civil war he was an active partisan of the 
parliament, and one of the few peers that 
remained in the House of Lords while the 
rest joined the king. When liord Fairfax 
sufTered a defeat in the north, and the par- 
liament were desirous to send to the Scots 
to assist them. Lord Grey on being named 
one of the deputation refused to go, and 
was committed to the Tower ; but, matting 
his peace, he was soon after selected by the 
Lords ns their speaker, in the absence of 
the lord keeper. In 1648 he was added to 
the commissioners of the Great Seal, and 
performed the duties of the office for nearly 
eleven months, the lost few days being 
after the king’s death, in the planning or 
execution of which fearful event he is not 
charged with concurring. With the abo- 
lition of the House of Lords of course his 
office ceased, but he consented to be nomi- 
nated on the Council of State. ( Whitelochey 
296-488 ; ^rendon, iv. 163^ 368, 415.) 

He survived the restoration of Charles 
II. more than fourteen years, and died 
in July 1074. Ilis title became extinct 
in 1706. 

GBETSTOKE, Henry de, does not appear ‘ 
to have been a member of the baronial family 
of Greystoko in Cumberland. He may 
therefore have been so called from his being 
bom in that place. He was connected with 
the king’s household or Exchequer in 27 
Edward L, as well as several times after- 
wards under Edward II. Ho acted as pay- 
master of the forces in Nottingham and 
Derby, and was appointed by the latter king 
to assist the sheriff of Cumberland in arrest- 
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ing the Knights Templars. From 16 Ed;-- 
ward IIL he neld the office of custos of the« 
lands and tenements which were reserved 
for the use of the king’s chamber, and im 
this character various manors, &e., were- 
placed under his charge ; and in the parr 
liaments of 26 and 28 Edward III. he waa 
ordered to be present on the hearing of peti* 
tions touching these lands, to ^ve informa- 
tion ^pur le roi et au le roi,’ Dugdale 
introduces him in the twenty-seventh year 
as attorney-general ; but it is probably in 
reference to these matters only, as he does 
not appear to have been otherwise connected 
with the law. Though he is described as 
a ^ clericus,’ he could not have taken that 
grade in holy orders which prevented him 
from marrying; for his widow Jane, the 
daughter of Sir William Pickering, is said, 
to have married Chief Justice Gascoigne. 

He had a grant of the French portion of 
the church of Mapeldurham, and of a mes- 
suage and lands in Besceby in Yorkshire 
for nis good services, and he was made a 
baron of the Exchequer on October 6, 1366^, 
^ Edward III., beyond which no trace of 
him remains. (Pari TTn'ts, i. 966, ii. p. ii^ 
048, ; N. Foedera, ii. 1214; Abb. JRoL 

Grig. ii. 160-208; Rot.Parlil 236, 264.) 

GBIMBALD, lloBKRT, is inserted by Dug- 
dale ns a justicier in the reign of Henry 11. 
(Grig. 100; Monast. vi. 426); but in the 
I multiplicity of names of justiciers in the 
' rolls of this reign, quoted by Madox and 
others, that of llobert Grimbald never 
occurs, although it does forty years after- 
wards in that of Henry III. The document 
to which his seal is attached is a charter 
granting certain lands in Duunington to the- 
priory of Osiilvcston in Leicestershire, and 
there are four others of the same descrip- 
tion, in none of which is there any addition 
to his name at all designating a judicial 
character. It appears, however, that ho woe 
united with Paganus from 2 to 8 Henry II., 
1166-1162, in the sheriffalty of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon; and this, recollecting the 
judicial duties which appertained to that 
office, may have been the ground of naming 
him as a justicier. He married Matilda, 
daughter and heir of Paganus de Ilocton, 
who was probably the sheriff with whom 
he was associated. 

GBIMBALD, Peter, is introduced in Ma- 
dox’s List of the Barons of the Exchequer 
(ii. 318), with a reference to a writ tested 
in 26 Henry III., 1241. There is a man- 
date on the Close Roll (ii. 207) of 11 Henry 
III., 1226, addressed to MagLster Philip de 
Ardem and P. Grimbald, relative to certain 
business entrusted to them to transact in 
the bishopric of Durham, a duty which was 
likely to devolve on one connected with the 
Exchequer. 

GBIMBALD, Robert, was not impro- 
bably a descendant of his before-mentioned 
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bamemke. He, as well as the other, was I 
^rtainly resident in Northamptonshire, and 
in 9 Heni^ llj. was appointed to conduct 
ihe quinzime of that county to Oxford. 

C/otM, ii, 74.) In the commission 
or justices itinerant in 1234, 18 Henry 
ni., he stood third of those nominated for 
Butland. 

OBIXSTOK, Harbottlb, a descendant 
from Silvester, the standara-hearer of the 
Conqueror,^ for whose services the parish of 
Grimston in Yorkshire, and various other 
manors in the East Hiding, were the reward, 
was the son of Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
created a baronet in 1612, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ealph Coppinger, Esq., of Stoke 
in Kent. 

He was bom at Bradfield Hall in Essex, 
and was at first intended for the law and 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. But upon his 
brother’s death he abandoned the study, till 
forming an attachment to the daughter of 
Sir George Croke, the judge refused to be- 
stow her hand imon him unless he resumed 
his profession. He re-opened his law-books 
with all the ardour of a lover, and soon at- 
tained sufficient legal knowledge not only 
to satisfy Sir George, but also to obtain the 
post of recorder of Colchester, to which he 
was elected in 1638, being also returned 
member for that town to the two parlia- 
ments of 1640. 

Between the two parliaments his father 
died, and he succeeded to the title. In 
both of them he was one of the most vio- 
lent opposers to the encroachments of the 
court, and a powerful advocate for the li- 
berties of tlie people, being no doubt insti- 
gated by the imprisonment suffered by his 
father for refusing to pay the loan-money. 
Ho was not very choice in his language, 
saying in his speech against the advisers of 
ship-money, that ^he was persuaded that 
they who gave their opinions for the legality 
of it did it against the dictamen of their own 
conscience,’ and calling Secretary Winde- 
bank 'the very pander and broker to the 
whore of Babylon. ’ Contributing two horses 
and twenty pounds in 1642 for the defence 
of the privileges of parliament, he was looked 
upon as one of the most active among the 
popular party; yet in 1643 he refused to 
subscribe the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and discontinued sitting in the house till 
it was laid aside. He then joined with 
Holies and the Presbyterian party against 
the Independents, and Cromwell in parti- 
cular. He was one of the commissioners 
selected to treat with the king in the Isle 
of Wight {Notes and Ist S. xii. 

358; WhitelockCf 334), when, though the 
negotiation was unsuccessful, his majesty 
was well pleased with his conduct, and on 
his return ho urged upon the house the 
acceptance of the kingB concessions. He 
then began to see the real object of the 
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dominant faction, and, not consentingto their 
determination to get rid of the monarchy^ 
was with other members excluded the 
house. His influence with the army and 
the people was considered so'great that he 
was put into confinement before the king’a 
trial ; but was discharged by an order from 
Lord Fairfax on the very day of the execu- 
tion, first entering into an engagement not 
to act nor to do anything to the disservice 
of the parliament or the army. 

Cromwell’s subsequent forcible dissolu- 
tion of the parliament made it a matter of 
prudence that Grimston should retire to 
the Continent. At the same time he re- 
signed the recordership of Colchester. 

Returning to England in a few years, he 
was elected in Cromwell’s new modelled 
parliament in 1656 as one of the sixteen 
members for Essex ; but, decUning to sign 
the engagement recognising Cromwell’s 
govemmeut, he was refused admittance to 
the house. He afterwards joined in the 
remonstrance of the secluded members, 
which protested against the assembly as 
not being the representative body of Eng- 
land ; but no notice bein^ taken of it, ho 
quietly retired to the practice of his profes- 
sion until more promising times. In De- 
cember 1659 the Long Parliament was re- 
stored to its functions, and having dissolved 
itself in the following March, Sir Harbottle 
was appointed one oi the council of state. 
Of the Convention Parliament, summoned 
on April 25, he was elected speaker, and 
distinguished himself by the peculiar style 
of his oratory. In the addresses which he 
made to the king after his return the ful- 
some style of his predecessors in the chair 
was revived, and even exceeded, with the 
addition of absurd reiterations. He called 
the actors in the rebellion ' the |monaters 
who had been guilty of blood,* precioua 
blood, precious royal blood;’ and in bis 
speecli, previous to the dissolution, ha 
exclaimed, ' We must needs bo a happy par- 
liament, a healing parliament, a reconciling 
and peaceful parliament, a parliament 
exceUmtiam, that may truly be called parlia^ 
metUmimum parliamentum' ( Whiteheke^ 
653 ; Varl JlisU iv. 27, 113, 168.) 

lie had the honour of entertaining the 
king on June 25, 1660, at his house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and soon received a more 
substantial proof of tho royal gratitude in 
the appointment of master of the Rolls, 
which was given him on November 3^ 
though it was said that he gave Lora 
Clarendon 8000f. for the place. (Ch, Just. 
Zeds Memor, in Law Mag. xxxviii. 217.) 
Ho was then sixty-six years of age, and ho 
held the office till his death, a period of 
twenty-three years. One of his decrees 
nearly cost him his life. Nathaniel Bacon, 
of Gray’s Inn, against whom it was pro^- 
nounced, offered a man 100/. to MU him ^ 
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and upon being convicted of the crime in 
1664, was condemned to pay a dne of 1000 
marks, to be imprisoned three months, and 
be of good behaviour for life, and to acknow- 
ledge his offeree at the bar of the Chancery. 
Bacon was discharged as insolvent in 1667, 
(1 Siderjin, SiiO.) , ^ ^ 

Sir liarbottle was also made chief steward 
of St. Albans, where he had purchased the 
manor of Gorhambury and other proper^, 
and recorder of Harwich. His judicial 
position did not prevent his sitting in par- 
liament, in which he continued to be one 
of the representatives of the borough* of 
Colchester till his death. He at last grew j 
out of favour with the court, from his known 
'dislike to the Homan Catholic religion, ^ 
which he made no attempt to conceal. | 
When a bill was introduced in 1007^ for i 
changing punishment of Romish priests i 
and Jesuits Irom death to imprisonment 
for life, he indignantly asked, ' Is this the 
way to prevent Popery ? We may as soon 
malce a good fan out of a pig^s tail as a 
good hill out of this.* He asserted the | 
right of Ihe House of Commons to choose j 
their own .speaker when the king rmected j 
Mr. Seymour in 1071) ; and at the close of 
his life he was compelled to dismiss Burnet, 
the preai'lier at the Rolls, for a sermon on 
the 5th of November, which was intoi’prcted 
as levelled against the king’s conduct. 
{Pari Hist iv. 1090; Pnmet, i. 590.) 

• He died on January 2, 1(386 {Luttrellf i. 
384; 1 Vernon^ 284), of natural decay, 
being then above eighty years of age, and 
was buried in St. Michaers Church,. St. 
Albans. Sir Ileniy Chauncy, his coiitem- 

S ', thus describes him: ‘He had a 
3 fancy, a quick apprehension, a rare 
memory, an eloquent tongue, and a sound 
judgment. He was a person of free access, 
sociable in company, sincere to his friends, 
hospitable in his house, charitable to the 
oor, and an excellent master to his servants.’ 
le published the Reports of his fathe]>-in- 
law Sir George Croke, having first trans- 
lated them into English, and is said to 
have greatly assisted Burnet in his ‘ Histoiy 
of the Reformation.’ 

By his first wife, Mary, Sir G. Croke’s 
daughter, he had six sons and two daugh- 
ters; by his second, Annie, daughter of 
Sir Nathtmiel Bacon, niece to Lord Bacon, 
and widow of Sir Thomas Meautys, he left 
230 children. On the decease of his son 
' Samuel in 1700 the title became extinct. 
The estate of Gorhambuiy, with large 
landed property, he left to his great-nephew 
William Lukyn, who assumed the name of 
Grimston, and in 1710 was created a peer 
of Ireland by the title of Baron of llun- 
boyne and Viscount Grimston. His grand- 
son was created Baron Venilam in England 
in 1790, a title which was converted into 
an earldom in 1815. {Crohe Family ^ 60(3- 
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j 13j Chauncy'^B 2reri^,465; 
viii. 214.) 

GB08X, Nash, whs the son of Edward 
Grose, a resident of London, where he was 
bom about the year 1740. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in November 1766, 
and took the degree of seijeant in 1774, 
soon commanding the leading business in the 
Oommon Pleas, which he retained till he 
w^ raised to the bench. He was appointed 
a judge of the King’s Bench on February 9, 
1787, and received the honour of knight- 
hood. After occupying the same seat for 
twenty-six years, his infirmities obliged 
hini to resign it in Easter vacation 1813. 
His death took place in the following year, 
on May 81, when his remains were in- 
terred in the Isle of Wight, where ho had 
a beautiful seat Ciilled The Priory. (Tervi 
Rep. 551 ; Gmt. Mag, 1814, 388, 629.) 

Both in his private and judicial cha- 
racter he was highly respected; but con- 
temporary critics, of course, differ as to his 
powers and efficiency. By some he was 
considered to have lost in credit w'hat he 
gained in rank, and this couplet was per- 
petrated against him : 

Qnalis sit Grotius Judex uno aedpe versu; 

Exclamat, dubitat, balbutit, stride! et errat. 

Lord Campbell (C/i. Jtist, iii. 155) says 
that liis aspect was very foolish, and that 
he had the ‘least reputation’ among his 
colleagues; but lie adds that ‘this supposed 
Aveak brother, though much ridiculed, 
when he differed from his brethren, was 
voted by the profession to be right.’ 

Sir ^^ish married Miss Dennett, of the 
Isle of Wight. 

GBYMHSBT, Edmund de, was of the 
town of tliat name in Lincolnshire, where 
he liad considerable property, {Abb, Rot 
Ong, ii. 155, 1.76.) lie was probably the 
son of Simon de Grymesby, escheator to 
the king, and is mentioned as one of the 
procurators to appear for the abbot of 
Thornton in the parliaments of 17 and 18 
Edward II. {Pari TFrits, ii. p. ii. 938.) 
In the next year he was parson of the 
church of Preston. {Rot Pari i. 437.) In 
7 Edward III., 1333, he received the ap- 
pointment of keeper of the rolls in the 
Irish Chancery (Oal Rot Pat 117), but 
two years afterwards ho was sent to various 
arties in England to obtain loans for the 
ing to carry on the war with Scotland. 
{N. Phdera^ ii. 912.) He was no doubt 
then a mpter or clerk in the English 
Chancery, in which office he continued to 
act till the 25th, and perhaps the 27th, 
year of the reign, being a receiver of peti- 
tions in all the parliaments assemhlea in 
that interval. (Rot. Pari ii. 126-236.) 
During this period the Great Seal was 
twice placed under his seal, from December 
16, 1340, to the end of the year, and from 
September 2 to October 8, 1351. 
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OXrnjrOBB, Lord. See P. North. 

GULDETOBD, Henry de. settled at 
Heiupsted in Kent, in 20 Edward I. was 
appointed to perambulate the forests of 
the northern counties, and two years after- , 
waida’to nerform the same duties in the 
counties of Salop, Stafford, and Derby. In 
32 Mwpd I. he appears at the head of 
the justkes itinerant sent to visit the Isle ' 
of Jersey, and during the whole of this 
time he was summoned among the justices 
to parliament. (Rot. Pari. i. 130, 180, 
42l!) In November 1305 ho was con- 
stituted one of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas; but he was not re-appointed 
under Edward II. ; Hervey de Staunton 
was placed there in his stead. 

He still continued to be employed to 
take assizes, and as a justice itinerant. lie 
died in the early part of G Edward II., his 
last summons to parliament being dated on 
July 8, 1312, the first day of that regnal 
year. Several of his descendants were 
sherifis of Kent, one of whom entertdned 
Queen Elizabeth at his manor-house. Ro- 
bert, the last of the name, was made a 
baronet in 1G85 by King James IL, but, 
leaving no issue, the title became extinct at 
his death. 

GUNDEVILLE, Iliron de, at the begin- 
ning of the reijp of Henry II., filled some 
responsible oilice in the Exchequer or in 
the king’s household. In 1170, 16 Henry 
II., he was despatched with William Fitz- 
Johii to arrest Becket, whose fate, how- 
ever, was sealed before their arrival at 
Canterbury; and in 1172 he and Robert 
Fitz-Bernard were appointed lieutenants 
under Humphrey de Bohun in the govern' 
ment of the city of Waterford. He held the 
sheriffalty of Ilampshire from 16 Henry II. 
for ten years, that of Northamptonsliire 
from 21 Henry II. for three years, and that 
of Devonshire in the 24th and 25th years 
of that reign. 

In 20 Henry II., 1174, he was appointed, 
by writ of Richard de Luci, the chief jus- 
ticiary, one of tile five justices itinerant to 
fix the tallage of Hampshire ; and he was 
selected in 1176 by the council of North- 
ampton as one of the eighteen justices 
itinerant who were sent round England. 
His pleas while so engaged extended over 
the four following years. (Madox, i. 126- 
138.) Ho died about the end of this reign, 
the Pipe Roll of 1 Richard I. (213) refer- 
ring to proper^ which had been his. 

GtlKBEY, Nathaniel, of a Dorsetshire 
family, was born at Lyme Regis, and 
entered the Middle Temple as a member in 
1720, but, after being called to the bar in 
1726, removed to Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
made a king’s counsel in July 1742. Here- 
presented Dorchester in his native county 
from 1741 till his elevation to the bench. 
That he was considered stiff and pretentious 
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by his brethren may be presumed from the 
following character given of him in the 
^ Causidicade,’ as a supposed candidate fur 
the office of solicitor-general vacant in 
1742;— 

In the front of the crowd then appear'd Mr. 

O—nd*-^, 

To this omoe,’ quo’ he, * my pretentions are 
snndr}' ; 

Imptiinia my merit, e’en groat as t* attract 
His m— j — y’s notice, so nice and exact, 

As lately to call me inside of the bar. 

From among the rear>gaard— poor souls, how 
they stare ! 

Which is plain that ho meant mo some further 
prefennent, 

More worthy my learning, parts, and discernment. 
More claims I might urge, but this I insist on 
Is sufficient to merit the office in question.’ 

Then the president thus, * You're too full of 
surmises ; 

The man who is stiff, like an oak, seldom rises.’ 

IIo waited eight years for his advance- 
ment, when in May 1760 he was appointed 
a judge of the Common Pleas. He enjoyed 
the post less than four years, dying on the 
circuit at Launceston on March 23, 1764. 

I He was buried at Musbury iu Devonshire. 

. (Rutchinds Dorset, i. 249, 379 ; Gent, Mag. 
xxiv. 101, Ixi. 1169.) 

GIJNTHOBP, William, described as 
' clericus,’ probably held some office in the 
Treasury or Exchequer before he received 
the responsible appointment of treasurer of 
Calais, on March 20, 1368, 42 Edward III. 
This place he held till October 26, 1373 
(N. Fcedera, iii. 844, 092), and then was 
made a baron of the Exchequer. 

The latest mention of him in that 
character it is 9 Richard II. (Rot. Pari iii. 
204), hut up to 18 Richard II. he is re- 
corded as granting lands to the chantiy of 
the church of St. Wolstan, in Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, and to the chapter of St. 
Mary, Southwell, in Nottinghamshire. . 
(Cal, Inqais, p. m. iii. 162, 187.) 

0UEDON, Adam, son of Adam Gurdon, 
one of the bailiff's of Alton in Hampshire 
(Madox, ii. 304), mai’ried Custancia, the 
daughter and heir of John do Venuz, with 
whom 'he received extensive lands at Sel- 
bome in that county, together with the 
bailiwick of the king’s forests of Wulvermar 
and Axiholt. He seems to have been of a 
litigious disposition, no less than six entrieb 
occurring in the ‘AbbreviatioPlocitorum’ of 
causes decided against him. Ho joined the 
arty of De JMontford, and even after the 
attlo of Evesham raised an array a^inst 
his sovereign in Hampshire. Prince Edward 
advanced against the rebels, and coming up 
with them between Farnbam and Alton, he 
inconBiderately leaped over the trench that 
surrounded tneir camp before bis forces 
could follow him. Adam met him, and, 
after a severe fight hand to hand, was at 
last mastered and obliged to yield himself 
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prisoner to the prince. Edward generoudy 
gaye him his life and eventually his liberty, 
nnd thus secured the services of a brave and 
w, iii. 170.) 


grateful enemy, v . . . 

In 8 Edward I, 1280^ Dugdale places 
him among the justices itinerant in Wilt- 
ahire ; but the pleas of that iter were con- 
fined to the forest, and he was no doubt 
appointed in virtue of his bailiwick, as he is 
not mentioned upon any other circuit 

He was frequently summoned to perform 
military service, and in 23 Edwai-d I. was 
nominated custos of the seashores of Ilamp- 
shire, and a commissioner of array in that 
county and in Dorset and Wilts. 

In 33 Edward I., 1305, he was elected a 
representative by the ‘communitas* of Scot- 
land, and constituted a justice there, and 
died in the same year. (Hot Pari. i. 267 ; 
Pari. WritSf i. 161, &c. ; Cal. Inguia. p. m. 
12, 196, 212.) 

Derides his first wife Custancia, he mar- 
ried two others — viz., Almeria, whom he 
divorced after having two sons; and Agnes, 
by whoiq he had a daughter Johanna, to 
whom he left his property in Selbome, and 
who married Eichard Achard. That estate, 
still called Gurdon Manor, now belongs to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

OI7BNET, John. Tho family of Baron 
Gurney may boast of a legal pedigree ex- 
tending over more than a century and a 
half, inasmuch os his grandfather, Thomas 
Guniey, fiourishing from 1705 to 1770, and 
his father, Joseph Gurney, were the re- 
cognised shorthand writers, not only em- 
ployed confidentially by the governmentjind 
in parliamentary committees, but engaged 
by authority in reporting the proceedings 
on all the important trials occurring during^ 
the period.' His mother was a daughter of 
William Brodie, Esq., of Mansfield, and he 
was bom in London on February 14, 1768. 
His education was commenced at St. Paul’s 
School, and completed under the Rev. Mr. 
Smith at BottesdaleinSuffolk.^ Accompany- 
ing his father on his professional occupa- 
tions in the courts of law, he naturally im- 
bibed a predilection for that profession, and 
for practice in the art of forensic eloquence 
he frequented those debating societies in 
which some of the greatest orators had 
made their first essays, adopting those 
political principles of needom and reform 
which then made opposition popular. Hav- 
ing entered tho Inner Temple, he was called 
to the bar by that society in May 1793. 
He had not long to wait for employment. 
In the very first term, and the sittings after, 
he was retained as junior counsel to defend 
Daniel Isaac Eaton for two libels ; and in 
the following Februa^, in consequence of 
the absence of his senior, he led the defence 
of the same individual for another libel. On 
that occasion he delivered an animated, 
humorous, and effective speech, which at 
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once established him in his profesrion, and 

S laced him on a height from which he never 
escended. 

The first consequence was that he was 
engaged as assistwt counsel to Messrs. 
Erskine and Gibbs in the memorable state 
trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwitil 
for high treason, in all of which he proved 
himself a most efficient auxiliary. 'These 
occurred before he had been two years at 
the bar, and in all of them verdicts of ao- 
ouittfd were pronounced for his clients. 
The same success attended his efforts as 
counsel for Crossfield and others, arraigned 
in 1796 on what was nicknamed the Pop- 
gun Plot, and for John Binns when indicted 
with O’Ooigley, Arthur O’Connor, and 
others for high treason in 1798, in both of 
which he most ably summed up the pri- 
soners* defence. (State Trials^ xxii.-xxvii.) 

At the London and Middlesex Sessions, 
where he then practised, he soon got a de- 
cided lead, and gradually acquired such a 
footing in Westminster Halt and on the 
Home Circuit as warranted him in apply- 
ing for a silk gown. But his supposed poH- 
tics were against him, and it was not till 
he had been three-and-twenty years at the 
bar that he obtained it, and then only in 
consequence of the extraordinary ability he 
displayed in prosecuting Lord Cochrane, 
Cochrane Johnstone, and the other parties 
implicated in propagating a false story of 
Bonaparte’s defeat and death, for the pur- 
pose of speculating in the funds. Here, in 
opposition to a whole phalanx of the most 
able counsel at the bar, he, almost unaided, 
gained a complete triumph in the conviction 
of all the defendants. His promotion could 
no longer be delayed, and in 1816 he took 
rank as king’s counsel. 

For sixteen years more he continued to 
labour as an advocate, during tho whole of 
which period he shared the lead of the 
King’s Bench with Sir James Scarlett, Sir 
John Copley, and one or two eminent mem- 
bers of the bar, and of the Home Circuit he 
soon became tho acknowledged head. It 
fell to his lot to lead the prosecution of 
two of the Cato Street conspirators in 1820, 
who, with the remainder of those tried, were 
convicted on the clearest evidence, (Ibid. 
XXX. 711, 1341.S 

He at lengtn met his reward. After 
forty years of continued success, throughout 
the whole of which he was conspicuous for 
his respectful yet independent demeanour 
to the court, and his kindly and courteous^ 
manner to all, and particularly for the ac- 
knowledged virtues of his private life, he 
was promoted to the bench on February 13, 
1832, as one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
when he was knighted. 

For thirteen years Sir John Gurney held 
this judicial position ; and then, from his 
advanced age and the failure of ms health, 
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He leAgneA bis seat in Janua^ 1845^ only and his diarities and practice during the 
'to die on the let of the following March at whole of his lengthened existence were the 
his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields. With- best proofs of his having imbibed the spirit of 
out taking a high rank as a deep-read and the Mister whom ho ever professed to serve, 
black-letter la^er, he supported as a judge By his wife, Maria, daughter of Dr. Hawes, 
the reputation he had gamed as an advo- he left several cldldren, one of whom, Ilus- 
oate for discrimination, acuteness, and dis- sell Gurney, Esq., exhibits, as recorder of 
cretion, and his former experie)}ce gave him London, such him judicial powers and such 
a reco^ised superiority on criminal trials, deep legal knowiedgo that ne has been fre- 
He was brought up among Dissenters, but quen% called upon by the government to 
in his latter years he conformed to the preside at the assizes in the place of judges 
Church of England. ^ Whatever were his temporarily incapacitated by illness. He 
doctrinal opinions at different periods of his is member for Southampton, and has been 
life, as a man he was universally respected, called to the privy council of his sovereign. 


H 


HADEIEID, Walter de, was one of the year ho was at the head of the justices 

i *nstices itinerant who sot the assize on the itinerant appointed to no less Ilian ten 
[ing's demesnes in Essex and Hertfordshire counties, and in 11 Henry III. to three 
in 20 Henry IL, 1 174. (Afado.r, i.l24.) The counties more. OZauj). i. 460^ 630, ii. 

manor of Writell in Essex was granted to 45-213.) It is manifest, from his being 
him and John Fitz-William in 4 Richard I., placed at the head of the lists, that ho was 
1192 (i&eVi.ii. 167), between which date and something more than an ordinary justice 
1201 he died. (Chancellor's RoU^ 3 John,) itinerant. 

HALLOW, or HAHOLO, Nicholas jde, of In 10 Henry III. he was appointed 
the manor of Court-at-Street in Kent, was sheriff of Wiltshire, and his people in 
raised to the bench about November 1254, Yorkshire wore exempted from the rates 
and continued to act up to September 1266. of the county and hundred during his ab- 
In 42 Henry III. he was one of the three sence. He is last mentioned in 1240, when 
who were assigned ^ ad tenendum Bancum he again appears as one of the justices 
Regis apudWestm.,' until the king arranged itinerant before whom a fine was levied 
more fully for that court. (Dngdale's Grig, at York. 

43 ; Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, ii. 211-440.) He HALE, Matthew. This eminent judge, 
died in 1270. ' whom all look up to as one of the brightest 

HAGET,CTEOFFREY,inl01iichardL,1198, luminaries of the law, as well for the 
was associated with two others as a justice soundness of his learning ns for the ex- 
itinerant over Yorkshire and the other north- cellence of his life, descended from on old 
ern counties, to hear pleas of the crown. and respectable family in Gloucestershire. 

lie was the eldest son of Bertram Haget, His grandfather, Robert Hale, a wealthy 
who possessed considerable property in York- clothier at Wootton -under-Edge, had five 
shire, and who granted a hermitage and sons, the second of whom, also Robert^ a 
land in the park of Helagh in that county, barrister of Lincohi’s Inn, had by his wife, 
upon which Geoffrey afterwards built a Joan, daughter of Matthew Poyntz, Esq., 
church. (Monast, vi. 437.) of Alderley, an only son, the future judge, 

EAOHMAN, or HAWMAN, Nicholas, who was left an orphan five years after his 
was probably the son of Alan de itaghman, birth. He was bom at Alderley on No- 
and Amicia his wife, as in G Edward H., vember 1, 1609, and on his father’s death 
1313, he was parson of the parish of Evers- he was placed under the guardianship of 
ley in Hampshire, of tho manor and ad- his kinsman, Anthony Kingseot, Esq., who 
vowson of which Alan and Amicia became first sent him to a puritanical grammar 
possessed in 6 Edward L school at Wootton-under-Edge, and then 

He was constituted a baron of the Ex- to Mogdalen Hall, Oxford, intending him 
chequer on October 3, 1336, 10 Edward III.} for the clerical profession. He did not 
but his rame was not included in the new stay long enough to take a degree ; but, 
patent on January 20, 1341, (App, Rot like most young men, he was attracted by 
Grig, i. 195 ; Abb. Hadt 191.) the pleasures incident to his age. He was 

BALE, Simon de, whose principal estate expert in athletic exercises, and it is related 
was situate in Yorkshire was sheriff of of him that one of his masters, who was Ins 
that county till 8 Heniy III. In the next tenant, having told him that he was better 
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at Ills own trade than Jumeelf^ Hale, proud 
of the praise^ promised him the house he 
lived in if he could hit him a blow on the 
head. The master of course succeeded in 
doing so, and gained possession of the 
house, while Hale received an early lesson 
how to estimate a flattering tongue. Ho 
soon discarded the idea of becoming a 
divine, and determined on a soldier’s 
life, an inclination which ho would pro- 
bably have followed had not a family law- 
suit taken him up to London to consult 
Serjeant Glanville. That learned man soon 
observed his superior judgment and pecu- 
liar fitness for the study of the law, and 
advising him to adopt it as his profession, 
Hale entered himself at Lincoln's Inn, and 
was called to the bar on May 17, 1G3G. 

During this interval he forsook all his 
former vanities, which had never been 
tainted with any vice or immorality, and 
devoted himself wholly to the improve- 
ment of his life and the study of his pro- 
fession. Ho himself states that for the 
first two years his application extended to 
sixteen hi)ur3 a day, which, nearly bringing 
him to Ids grave, he was obliged to reduce 
to eight hours, and acknowledged tliat ho 
thought six hours, well used, were suffi- 
cient. (Savants Anecdotes, iv. 41G.J At 
the same time he paid strict attention to 
his religious duties, never once missing 
attendance at church on Sunday for six- 
and-thirty years. As a diversion from his 
abstrusor studies ho made himself a pro- 
ficient in mathematics and various branches 
of philosophy, and acquired considerable 
skill in medical and anatomical knowledge, 
not neglecting history, both ancient and 
modem, nor, particularly, the varied forms 
of theological doctrines. 

Besides introducing him into many de- 
sirable friendships, bis deep learning and 
known industry soon insured him good 
practice at the bar. He was entirely a 
loyalist, thougli he religiously and upon 
principle avoided taking any part in the 
dissensions of the times. In 1643 he was 
engaged for Archbishop Laud, and is said 
to have composed the speech in defence 
which was spoken by Mr. Herne. In IG47 
he was one of the counsel appointed to 
defend the eleven members, and he also 
appeared for Lord Maeguire at his trial in 
the King’s Bench for high treason. (State 
Trwk, iv. -077, 702 ; Whitelocke, 258.) 
According to the statement of Burnet, he 
offered to plead for the king on his trial ; 
and Seijeant Kunniiigton {Edit, of Hale's 
Common Law) suggests that he furnished 
his royal client with the line of defence 
which he actually adopted, in denying the 
jurisdiction of the court, which of course 

r eluded the appearance of any counsel. 

the subse^ent trials of the Duke of | 
Hamilton, the Karl of Holland, Lord Capel, I 


and others for high treason against tbe par« 
liament, he was employed in their defence^ 
and his arguments were urged with aa 
much boldness and energy that the attor- 
ney-general threatened him for impearing 
against the government Hale indignantly 
retorted that he was ^ pleading in defence 
of the laws, which they professed they 
would maintain and preserve ; and that ho 
was doing his duty to his client, and was 
not to be daunted with threatenings.’ 

^ Notwithstanding his monarchical prin- 
ciples, he deemed it his duty to acquiesce 
in the existing government, and not to 
engage in any faction. He therefore sub- 
scribed the engagement to he true and 
faithful to the Commonwealth, and was 
accordingly permitted to appear before the- 
High Court of Justice in 1G51 to take ex- 
ceptions to the charge against the Presby- 
terian Christopher Love — a privilege re- 
fused to Mr. Archer and Mr. Waller, 
because they had not complied with that 
formality. (State Trials, v. 211.) Though 
thus acting against them, the parliament 
showed their estimation of his legal know- 
ledge by placing Hale in the next year at 
the head of the committee for the preven- 
tion of the delays and expenses of law pro- 
ceedings. (Whitelocke, IM).) 

When Cromwell assumed absolute power 
Hale was one of tho many who were dis- 
gusted at his usurpation. The protector, 
liowevcr, who was no doubt sincere in his 
wish to strengthen bis government by having 
men of Icnown ability and honesty on the 
bench, and seeing what inilueuce Hale ex- 
ercised by his learning and his courage, re- 
solved to employ him as one of the judges. 
Hale naturally hesitated to accept the 
pi\)ffered office, but on the representation 
that he would not be required to acknow- 
ledge the usurper’s authority, and at the 
urgent solicitation of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man and other loyalists, backed by the 
opinion of his clerical friends, he determined 
to accept the appointment, upon the con- 
viction that it was absolutely necessary that 
under all governments property should be 
secured, and j ustice impartially administered . 

Accordingly, on January 25, 1654, he 
was made a judge of the Common Pleas. 
He altogether refused to try offenders 
against the state, not recognising the pre- 
sent authorities, and boldly and conscien- 
tiously administered justice between man 
and man, regardless of the party to which 
either was attached. He convicted and 
hung one of Cromwell’s soldiers for a foul 
murder of a king’s man, and he dismissed a 
jury because he discovered that it had been 
returned by Cromwell’s order and not by 
the sheriff. The protector on his return 
from the circuit told him ^he was not fit 
to be a judge,’ to which he simply answered 
‘that it was very true.’ However angry 
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and dusatisfied Cromwell might bei he 
eottid not afford to dismiss so popular a 
mBJif and was ohUgedi perhaps was glad, 
to pass over his refusal in 1665 to assist at 
the tried of Colonel Penruddoch at Exeter. 
Hale therefore was continued on the bench, 
but upon the death of Cromwell in Sep- 
tember 1668, not even the importunities of 
hm friends and brother judges could induce 
him to accept a new commission from the 
Protector Eichard. 

In the July (1654) after he became a 
judge, which did not then disqualify him 
for a seat in parliament, Hale was returned 
for his native county. The first business 
of this parliament was the consideration of 
the system of government to be adopt^. 
Violent discussions followed, till Mr. Justice 
Hale proposed an expedient that seemed 
reasonable to the majority. It was to the 
effect * that the single person in poraession 
should exercise the supreme xuagistr^y, 
with such powers, limitations, and qualitica- 
tions as the parliament should afterwards 
declare.’ But the protector, fearing lest 
his power should thus be gradually tahen 
from him, shut up the house, and would 
not ro-iidmit the members till each had 
subscribed an unconditional recognition of 
his authority. Many refused to sign, and 
among them most probably was liale, as 
his name does not subsequently appear 
either as a speaker or as a member of any 
of the committees. He was not elected to 
the only other parliament called by Crom- 
well, in 1666 ; but in that summoned by Pro- 
tector Richairi in January and dissolved in 
April 1069 lie was chosen for the university 
of Oxford, but he seems to have been silent 
amid the dissensions of that short session. 
Upon the election of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, in April 1000, Halo was again re- 
turned for Gloucestershire. In that ho was 
most active, being selected as a manager of 
the conference with the Lords which led to 
the return of the king, and as one of the 
committee to examine the acts of govern- 
ment lately passed, and to report how the 
legal proceedings that had taken place mighty 
notwithstanding all irregularities, be con- 
firmed. {Burton, L xxxii. iii. 142; Part. 
Hist. iv. 24.) Burnet says (i. 88) that he 
attempted to bind Cbarles to certain con- 
ditions, by moving for a committee to look 
into the concessions that had been offered 
by the late king during the war^ and to 
suggest such propositions as should bo sent 
over to the king. This motion, leading to 
a settlement which might have prevented 
much future mischief, was dexterously 
counteracted by Monk. 

On the arrival of Charles, though Hale 
was not immediately replaced in his judici^ 

S osition, he was at once confirmed in his 
egree of serjeant, and in that character was 
included in the commission for the trial of 
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tbe regiddes. At the ternination of thoM 
doleful proceediogn he was^ in spite of his 
declared reluctance, constituted chief baron 
of the Exchequer on November 7 (ISidei^f 
3, 4), and so great was his desire to escape 
the honour ot knighthood that he avoided 
the king's presence, until Lord Clarendon 
contrived an imexpected meeting with his 
majesty, who immediately conferred upon 
him the accustomed distinction. 

In every stage of his career Hde was 
accustomed to put into writing his reflec- 
tions on the incidents of the time, and to 
lay down regulations for his conduct. 
Among many excellent rules for his guid- 
ance as a judge was one ‘to abhor all 
private solicitations.’ Acting on this, he 
rebuked a noble duke who applied to him 
about a cause in which his grace was 
concerned, who, complaining of his rough 
reception, was told by the king to be ‘ con- 
tent that he was no worse used, for ho 
believed ho himself should have been used 
no better if ho had solicited him in any 
of his own causes.’ Another of his rules 
was ‘ not to bo biassed with compassion to 
the poor or favour to the rich;* and so 
strict was he in its application that he 
insisted on paying for a buck that was pre- 
sented to him on the circuit before he tried 
I a cause in which the donor was a party, 
j After presiding in the Exchequer for 
I nearly eleven years, he was promoted to 
' the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench 
on May 18, 1671. lie remained in that 
dignified post for almost five years, when 
his bad health imd increasing infirmities 
induced him to resign it on February 21, 
1676, in opposition to tho wishes of the 
king and the solicitations of his friends and 
colleagues, iiut he felt that he could not 
conscientiously retain a position tho duties 
of which ho was not able fully to perfom, 
and the near approach of death made him 
desirous of leisure for its contemplation. 
Sir Ilenenge Finch speaks of him as ‘a 
chief justice of so indefatigable on industry, 
so invincible a patience, so exemplary an 
integrity, and so magnanimous a contempt 
of worldly things, without which no man 
can be truly great ; and to all this a man 
that was so absolutely a master of the 
science of the law, and even of the most 
abstruse and hidden parts of it^ that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the law 
what St. Austin said of St. Hierome’s 
knowledge in divinity— “Quod Hierony- 
mus nescivit, nullus mort^um unquam 
scivit.’” These and other contemporaneous 
eulogies have been echoed by almost every 
writer during the two centuries that have 
elapsed since he fiourished, and the more 
fully have been laid open to the world the 
principles that guided him in his judicial 
career, and the daily practices and habits 
of his private life, the more confirmed has 

Y 
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been the admiration of his character, so 
that he is scarcely ever named except in 
terms of respect and veneration. 

Surving his resignation scarcely ten 
months, Sir Matthew died on Christmas 
Day 1676. By his special direction his 
rexnains were interred m the churchyard of 
Alderley. 

A list of his numerous wntmgs, few of 
which were published during his life, is 
^ven in most of the memoirs from wmch 
this sketch is compiled. Those which 
most will be remembered are his ^History 
of the Pleas of the Crown; ’ his ‘ Preface to 
Kolle’s Abridgement,’ containing excellent 
advice for the guidance of young students, 
in whom he ever took a special interest ; 
and his ^Analysis of the Law,* which 
formed the basis of Blackstone’s ^Com- 
mentaries.’ His philosophical andreli^ous 
works eminently show nis varied learning 
and his contemplative piety, and the MSS. 
which he bequeathed to Lincoln’s Inn li- 
brary afford aoiindant testimony of his un- 
wearied industry in collecting and transcrib- 
ing the*valuable records of the kingdom. 

Of his two wives he had issue by the 
first only. She was Anne, daughter of Sir 
Henry Moore, of Pawley in Berkshire, and 
grandchild of Sir Francis Moore, the 
fkmous serieant-at-law in the reign of 
James I. Two only of their ten children 
survived the judge. Late in life he mar- 
ried, secondly, Anne, daughter of Joseph 
Bishop, of Pawley, described by Baxter lus 
^ a woman of no estate, but suitable to his 
disposition, to be to him os a nurse.’ She 
survived him for many years, and is spoken 
of in his will in the most affectionate 
terms. The male lino of his family has 
been long extinct. 

HALE, Bernard, was bom in 1077 a1 
King’s Walden in Ilertfordshire, an estate 
which had been in the possession of the 
family since the time of Queen Elizabeth 
He was the eighth son of William Hale 
who represented the county in 1661 and 
1678, and of Mary, daughter of Jeremiah 
Elwes, Esq., of Boxby in Lincolnshire. 
Having entered the society of Gray’s Inn, 
he took his degree of barrister in February 
1704. He gained so considerable a repu- 
tation as an able lawyer that^ on June 28. 
1722, he was constituted chief baron oi 
the Irish Exchequer, where he remained 
for nearly three years. Prom this position 
he was removed, on June 1, 1726, to the 
English Court of Exchequer as one of th 
puisne barons, when he was knighted. H 
sat there little more than four years, and 
died on November 7, 1729, at Abbots 
Langley, in the church of which his re- 
mains are interred. 

He married Anne, daughter of J 
Thoresby, Esq., of Northamptonshire, and 
left a large family. 


HALES, Christopher, derived his na^ 
ftom a place so called in Norfolk, where 
Boger de Hales possessed property in 
reign of Henry II. Before the close of 
Edward ni.’s reign the family had re- 
moved into Kent and was settled atHalden, 
near Tenterden. The unfortunate Bobert 
de Hales, prior of St. John of Jerusalem 
and treasurer of England under Bichard 
II., who was barbarously murdered by the 
rebels in 1381, was of this family, and 
from his brother Sir Nicholas descended 
no less than three .eminent lawyers who 
^aced the judicial bench — Christopher and 
.John in the reign of Henry VIH., and Jaines 
in that of Edward VI. 

Christopher Hales was the son of Thomas, 
the younger brother of the father of John, 
so that tlie two judges were first cousins. 
His mother was Alici^ daughter of Hum- 
phrey Eveas. Beceiving his legal educa- 
tion at Gray’s Inn, he rose to be an ancient 
in 1616, and reader in 1624. On August 
14, 1626, he became solicitor-general, and 
attorney-general on June 3, 1629. During 
the seven years that he filled this office he 
had to conduct the proceedings against 
several illustrious persons who had incurred 
the king’s displeasure. He prosecuted 
Wolsey Dy an indictment to which the 
cardinal made no defence ; he appeared for 
the king against Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher on their last arraignment; 
and the trials of Queen Anne Boleyn and 
those charged with being implicated with 
her occurred during the last few months of 
his official tenure (State Trials^ i. 370, 
380) ; hut history charges him with no 
harshness in performing the delicate duties 
thus devolving upon him. 

He succeeded Thomas Cromwell as 
master of the Bolls on July 10, 1636, and 
retained the place for the five remaining 
years of his life. 

He died in June 1641, and was buried 
at Hackington, or St. Stephen’s, near Can- 
terbury. His large possessions, many of 
which were granted to him by the Mng on 
the dissolution of the monasteries, were 
divided among the three daughters he had 
by his wife jBlizaheth, the daughter of 
John Caunton, an alderman of London. 
(JFeever, 260; Hasted.) 

HALES, John, is described by Wotton 
(i. 219) to have been the first cousin of 
Christopher, but Hasted makes him the 
uncle of Christopher, representing him as 
the elder brother of Christopher’s father, 
instead of the son of that elder brother. If 
Hasted is rijjht, John’s father was Homy 
Hales, and his mother Julian, daughter of 
Bichard Capel, of Lenden, near Tenterden; 
if Wotton is right, Henry was his pand- 
father, and another John was his fatW. 

There is a curious entry with regard to 
them in the hooks of Gray’s Inn, of which 
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Hiey both were members, by which it 
appears that in July 1520 John Hales 
communicated to the society that Sir 
Thomas Nevill would accept Christopher 
Hales, then attomey-geDeraJ, to be his 
%)edfe]ilow in his chamber there. 

J ohn Hales became a reader in that house 
in 1614, and again in 1620. Besidingat 
the manor of the Dungeon, or Dane John, 
near Canterbury, he was the acting stewara 
of the abbey of St. Augustine. As he does 
not appear as an advocate in the Beports, 
he probably held an office in the Exchequer, 
the barons of that court being at that time 
usually selected from among those who 
were conversant with that department. 
He attained the place of third baron on 
October 1, 1622, and was promoted to be 
second baron on May 14, 1528. He still 
held this position on August 1, 1530, as 
John Smith then received a grant of the 
office in reversion on his death or retire- 
auent. (Oruf. 273, 292; iii. 788.) 

He probably died shortly afterwards, John 
Smith taking his place in the next Michael- 
mas Term. 

By his wife Isabel, daughter of Stephen 
Harris (Harvey, according to Hasted), he 
had four sons. His eldest, James, is the 
next-mentioned judge, and the descendants 
of two of the others respectively were 
raised to baronetcies in 1011 and IGOO; 
but both have become extinct. ( IVotton, 
i. 219, iii. 90, 102.) 

HALES, James. James Hales was the 
eldest son of the above John Hales, by his 
wife Isabel Harris, or Harvey. Like his 
father, he studied the law at Gray’s Inn, 
where he was three times reader — in 1532, 
in 1637, and in 1540, when he assumed the 
decree of the coif. In 1644 he was made 
one of the king’s serjeants, and soon after 
had a grant from Henry VIII. of the manor 
of Clavortigh, with lands called Monlten 
Lands in Eleham, Kent. {Haded, viii. 106.) 

At the coronation of Edward Yl. he was 
one of the forty who were made knights of 
the Bath. He was selected in 1549 as one 
of the commissioners ‘ super hmretica pra- 
vitate’ {jRymer, xv. 181, 250) ; and having 
on the 10th of May following been advanced 
to the bench by Edward VI. as a justice of 
the Common {’leas, he sat there during the 
rest of the reign. lie was one of the j udges 
who pronounced the sentence of deprivation 
against Bishop Gardiner {St<xte rriaU, i. 
630) in February 1551, and had reason to 
find that that prelate when ho attained 
power did not forget those before whom he 
was arraigned. 

Although firmly attached to the doctrines 
of the Beformation, and conscious as he 
must have been of the danger of a revul- 
sion, should a princess who had even 
through persecution refused to renounce 
the ancient ritual succeed to the throne, 
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Sir James Hales, when calM upon by the 
Duke of Northumberland to join the other 
judges in authenticating the instrument by 
which the succession was to be changed 
and the crown was to be placed on a 
testant hea^ boldly refused to affix his 
signature, declaring the attempt to be both 
unlawful and unjust. ^ 

The same firmness he had thus shown 
in supporting the succession according to 
law, he exhibited immediately afterwards 
at the assizes in Kent in reference to the 
statutes relative to religion. Some indict- 
ments having been brought before him 
against certain persons for nonconformity, 
ho in his charge to the grand jury, regard- 
less of the changes which might be ex- 
pected under the present government, 
courageouslv pointed out what the law 
then actually was, and what it devolved 
upon them m the exercise of their duty 
to do. Although this was certainly not 
the way to ^ stand well in her grace’s 
favour,^ yet the queen appointed him one 
of the commission to try sir Andrew Dud- 
ley and others for high treason in August, 
and on October 4 granted him bis now 
patent in the Common Pleas, thus appa- 
rently overlooking his neglect of her known 
wishes, and doing justice to the honesty of 
his principles. But this would not satisfy 
the bigoted chancellor Bishop Gardiner, 
before whom two days afterwards he came 
with his fellows to take his oath of office. 
On that occasion the harsh prelate required 
him * to make his^ purgation,’ and a ' col- 
loquy ’ took place, in which the judge justi- 
fied his conduct, speaking plainly of his 
intentions to support the queen and the 
law, but at the same time to adhere to his 
religion, while the bishop taunted him with 
his ^ lacking no conscience,’ and, after 
threatening but not moving him, dismissed 
him without his oath. 

Within a few days the bishop, in a true 
persecuting spirit, had him committed to 
prison, where his incarceration lasted several 
months, during which many attempts were 
made to induce him to embrace the Popish 
doctrine, not only by working on his fears 
of the torments prepared for those who 
persisted in thcjir heresy, but by the earnest 
persuasions of Foster, a Hampshire gentle- 
man sent for the puiyose, of Bishop Day, 
and of his brother judge Sir William Port- 
man. lie was at last overcome, but his 
recantation hod such an effect upon his 
mind that he attempted in the absence of 
his servant to kill himself with his pen- 
knife. The servant’s return] saved his life, 
and being discharged from confinement, he 
was ‘ brought to the queen’s presence, who 
gave him words of great comfort.’ His 
release took p^ace about April 1554, but 
his mind was not at ease, and in the course 
of the next year, while staying at hie 
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nephew's house at Thanington, near Oanter- 
bniyi he in a fit of de8pondenc;jr drowned 
h^afll f in a river in the parish of St* 

There is another account^ that Sir James’s 
^eath was occasioned by his crossing the 
> river over a narrow bridge, firom which he 
accideitolly fell and was drowned, at the 
age eighty-five. (Holinshed, iv. 8 ; State 
Trim, i. 714; Boded', Burnet.) T^ich- 
ever of these stories is the true one, it is 
certain that a verdict of feh de ee was 
pronounced by the coroners inquest; for 
there are two cases reported— The Bishop 
of Chichester v, Webb (2 Dyer, 107), and 
Lady Margaret Hales v. Petit (Plowden, 
253) — ^the ar^ments and judgments in 
which proceeded on that finding by the 
jury. The hair-splitting subtleties urged 
m these cases are supposed to have sug- 
gested the argument which Shahspeare puts 
into the gravedigger’s mouth in Hamlet. 

The name of Sir James’s wife was Mar- 
garet ; but whether she was the daughter 
and heir of Thomas Hales of Henley-upon- 
Thames, or* one of the daughters and 
coheirs of Oliver Wood, called by Hasted 
a kdge of the Common Pleas under Henry 
ViII. (there being no such judge). Hasted 
and Wotton differ ; but both authors agree 
that the judge loft an only son Humphrey, 
and that the line became extinct in 1005. 

HALS, John, had a seat at Kenedon, in 
the parish of Slierford, in Devonshire. Ilis 
name appears in the Year Books from 11 
Heniy Iv., 1400, and ho was appointed one 
of the king’s serJeants in 1413. (3n May 5, 
1423, 1 Henry YI., he was made a judgd 
of the Common Pleas, and on January 21, 
1424, was removed to the King’s Bench. 
But, notwithstanding thelatter appointment, 
he seems to have continued to act in the 
Common Pleas also till Hilary 1425, a line 
having been levied before him in that tenn. 
(Oriff. 46; Acts Piivy Coiowil, iv. 71, 172.) 
His name occurs in the Year Books till 
Hilary 1434, in which year ho probably 
died, as a new judge of the King s Bench 
was appointed in the following .fuly. 

Ho married the daughter of — Mewy, 
of Whitchurch, and his second son .John 
afterwards became Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

HALTOFT, Gtlhert, is stated byDiigdale 
to be dead on November 30, 1458, 37 Henry 
VI., but he gives no information when he 
entered on the office of baron of the Ex- 
chequer. The Exchequer list, however, 
dates his admission in Michaelmas 1447; 
and in the act of resumption of the crown 
grants, which passed in the parliament of 
November 1449, he is described as secondan- 
bRron,and 20 marks out of 40/. yearly, which 
hod been granted to him bjfc letters patent 
for life out of the ferms of London and 
Middlesex, were specially excepted. In 31 
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Henry VL he received a tether grant or 
20/. yearly for life, which also was excepted 
from another act ii resumption passed iraa 
years after. The last mention which ia 
found of his name is in the latter year, when 
the Commons prayed ^at he might be ap- 
pointed one of we administrators of the pro- 
perty of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
{Bot. Pari V. 196, 317, 339.) In the four 
last years of his lue Hshem Gr^ appointed 
him one of the judges of the Me of Ely. 
(eofe’sAf/SAxxv.47.) 

HAMBVET, Henry de, was one of the 
sons of Geoffrey de Hamhury, who resided 
at Hamhury, or Hanhury, a parish in Wor- 
cestershire. (Pari Writs, li. p. ii. 364.) 
He was made one of the J^udges oi the King’s 
Bench in Ireland in 17 Edwa^ II., and was 
raised to the office of chief justice of the 
Common Pleas there in the following year. 
(Cal Bot. Pat. 94. 96.) He was soon after- 
wards removed from that country, being 
^pointed a judge of the King’s Bench in 
England in *2 Edward III., 1328. (Ahh. 
Bat. Oria. ii. 24.) The cause of his eleva- 
tion to the bench may have been his con- 
nection with Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, for 
his adherence to whom he had received a 
pardon in 1 2 Edward II. He is mentioned 
as being alive in 26 Edward III., in the 
herald’s visitation of Worcestershire, but 
he must have long retired from the bench, 
as the Liberate lloll does not name him 
among the judges in 12 Edward III. 

His lineal descendants arc divided into 
several opulent branches, two of which have 
been recently ennobled — one having been 
created Baron Bateman, of Shobden in the 
county of Hereford ; and the other, Baron 
Sudely, of Toddin^on in the county of 
Gloucester. 

HAMILTON, Willi A.M de, had property 
in Cambridge, and his name is first re- 
corded as a justice itinerant, but for pleas 
of the forest only, in Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire in 8 Edward I., 1280. In 10 Edward 
1. ho was custos of the bishopric of Win- 
chester, and of the abbey of Hide. (Ahh. 
Bot. Oriy. i. 401.) He seems afterwards 
to have become a clerk in the Chancery, as 
it was probably in that capacity that the 
Great Seal was occasionally placed under 
his care. There is one letter addressed to 
him as the king’s vice-chancellor, dated 
November 12, 1286 (7 Bepmt Pub. Bee., 
App. xii. 242, 251) ; and another from the 
regent Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, with 
directions relating to the Chancery. On 
Bish^ Burners death, October 26, 1292, 
the Great Seal was delivered into the 
wardrobe under William de Hamilton’s 
seal ; and the record expressly states that 
he sealed the writs therewith for the few 
days^ that intervened Wore his accom- 
panying the chancellor’s remains to Wells 
as one of his executors. (J^. Pari L 117.)* 
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Duiing the ahsenoee also of the next chan* 
-cellor, John de Langton, from March 4 to 
iOf lSQ7f and from febnuuy 20 to June 16, 
12^, he held the Seal and performed the 
neceaaarj duties in the meantime. 

He reoeiv^ the usual ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments which were conferred on this mass 
of officers, being in 1292 made archdeacon 
•of the West Riding of York, and in De- 
cember 1298 appointed dean of York. He 
was also dean oi the church of St. Burian 
in Cornwall. (Le Neve, 313, 322; Cole's 
Documents, 421.) On December 29, 1304, 
the king named him chancellor ; but, being 
then absent, the Seal was ordered to be 
deposited in the wardrobe till his arrival, 
and it was delivered to him on January 16, 
1306. He held it till his death, on April 
50,1307. {Madox, i. 74:.) 

EA11X70BB, William, was born at a 
place of that name at Bulkworthy, in the 
pari^ of Buckland Brewer, in Devonshire, 
4ind was the second son of Richard Hank- | 
ford, of an ancient and wealthy family, to 
whose large estates he eventually suc- 
ceeded. The first mention of him is as 
one of the king’s serjeants-at-law in 14 
Richard IL, 1390. In January 1308 he 
gave his opinion, by desire of the parlia- 
ment, on the answers made by the judges 
to the questions propounded to them by 
Chief Justice Tresilian, which he declared 
to be good and loj^al, and such as he him- 
nelf would have ^ven under the circum- 
stances, {Hot. Pari. iii. 368.) It is to be 
hoped that this opinion was prompted 
rather by his fears of the danger that 
hung over him had he pronounced any 
other, tlian by the temptation of being 
raised to the seat on the bench of the 
Common Pleas then vacant. He was, 
however, appointed to fill it on the 6th 
of May following. Heniy IV. renewed 
his patent on the very day he assumed 
the tnrone, feeling it a point of policy not 
to inteidfere so eany in the judicial appoint- 
ments; and Hankford was mode a knight 
of the Bath at the coronation. 

He continued in the Court of Common 
Pleas throujghout that reign, and on the 
accession of Henry V. he was removed 
from the Common Pleas to the head of 
the Court of King’s Bench, his patent being 
dated March 29, 1413, eight days after the 
death of Henrv IV. He presided in the 
court during the whole or the reign, and 
was re-appointed at the commencement of 
that of Henry VI., being the fourth king 
under whom he had held a judicial seat. 
In a very few months, however, his career 
was closed, his death occurring on De- 
cember 20, 1422, not four months after the 
accession. He was buried in the church 
of Monkleigh. He had a high reputation 
both in his moral and legal character. 

A very improbable account of his death 
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is given by his biographers. He is stated 
to nave become weair of his life^ and, wi^ 
an intention of getting rid of to have 
given strict orders to nu keeper to shoot 
any person found at night in his paric who 
would not stand when challenged, and 
then to have thrown himself in his keeper^s 
way, and to have been shot dead li pur- 
suance of his own commands. The ttuse 
of this suicidal conduct is represent^ to 
have been his ^direful apprehensions of 
dangerous approaching evils,’ which could 
only have arisen from a diseased im^nar 
tion, as there was nothing at that time in 
the political horizon to portend the disasters 
of thirty years’ distance. Holinshed intro- 
duces this event as happening in 1470, 10 
Edward IV,, very nearly fifty years after 
the death of the chief justice. The story, 
however, was long believed in the neigh- 
bourhood of his seat at Annery, in Monk- 
leigh, and an old oak bearing his name 
was shown in the park, where it was said 
he had fallen. As Chief Justice Danby did 
actually disappear about that lime, it is not 
improbable that the story applies to him, 
Holinshed having mistaken the name. 

He left two sons, Richard and John, the 
first of whom had a daughter Anne, who 
married the Earl of Ormond; and their 
daughter Margaret, marrying Sir William 
Boleyn, was the grandmoUier of Anne 
Boleyn, the mother of Queen Elizabeth. 

HAKREHEBE, David, was the ^and- 
son of Sir John Mackfel, constable of Car- 
narvon Castle in the reign of Edward I., 
who assumed the name of Hannemere from 
the town so called in Flintshire, which 
belonged to him. Philip, the youngest of 
his three sons, was ultimately his sole heir, 
and by his wife Agnes, daughter and heir 
of David ap Rice ap Evans ap Jones, had 
several children, of whom this David was 
the elder. Ills name appears as an advo- 
cate in the Year Books from 45 Edward 
HI., and on the accession of Richard II. he 
was appointed one of the king’s serjeants, 
and 'narrator’ in all the courts. 

JRot. Pat. 197.) On February 26, 1383, he 
was constituted a judge of the Kind’s 
Bench, and from that time till the parlia- 
ment of October 1386 he was among the 
triers of petitions. As his successor in the 
King’s Bench was named in the following 
year, he probably died in the interval. 

By his wife An^harad, daughter of Lhy- 
velin Dhu ap Gnffith ap Jorworth Voell, 
he had, besides a daimhter Margaret, who 
married the renowned Owen Glendower, two 
sons, Griffith and Jenkin, from the latter of 
whom sprang a long succession of knightly 
descendants. Two of these were created 
baronets, one of them in 162^ now ex- 
tinct by the death in 1746 of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, who was speaker of the House of 
Commons in the rei^ of Queen Anne, and 
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distinguislied by His elegant and correct 
^ition of the works of Shakspearej and the 
other granted in 1774, by whose descendant 
the title is now enjoyed. (TFotton, i. 411.) 

EAHHEK, James, one of the present 
judges of the Queen’s Bench, is the son of 
James Ilannen, Esq., of London, and was 
bom in 1821. After receiving the earlier 
pari of his education at St. Paul’s School, 
he finished it at the university of Heidel- 
berg. Adopting the legal profession, he 
was called to the bar at the Middle Tem- 
ple on Janumy 14, 1848, and joined the 
Home Circuit. During the twenty years 
that he practised in the courts he distin- 
guished himself by the solidity of his 
advice, and the readiness and ability of his 
advocacy. Though he never accepted the 
silk gown, which has become a common 
aspiration, nor was ever in parliament, yet, 
notwithstanding he was well known as a 
liberal in politics, he was selected solely 
for his legal acquirements hy a conservative 
government to fill the vacancy in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench occasioned by the death of 
Mr. JustitJe Shee. Ho was appointed on Fe- 
bruary 26, 1808, and was soon after knighted. 

He married Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
N. Winsland, Esq. 

EAKHIBAL, Thomas, in 1604 entered 
the university of Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1614. 
At the former date ho received a prebend 
in the church of York, and at the latter 
became chancellor of the diocese of Wor- 
cester. In 1622 both he and Dr. Jolni 
Clerko were engaged at the Roman court 
in the double capacity of King Henry’s 
orators and private agents for (Cardinal 
Wolsey. Both of them were rewai'ded in 
succession ' with the mastership of the 
Rolls, Hannibal following Clerke in that 
qfiice on October 9, 1628, and retaining it 
till June 26, 1627, when he voluntarily sur- 
rendered it. In 1624 he presented to the 
king a rose of gold sent by the pope. 
xiv.lO; Athm. Oa:ow.ii.736,771j 

HABCOVBT, Simon (Lokd Hakcoukt), 
was directly descended from Bernard, of 
the royal blood of Saxony, who with other 
lordships received that of Harcourt, near 
Falidso, from Rollo on his settlement in 
Normandy. His descendant, Robert de 
Harcourt, accompanied William on his 
invation of England, and his family had 
flourished during the succeeding period in 
knightly distinction, and had been resident 
durmg the twelfth century at Stanton, near 
Oxford, from that time called Stanton- 
Harcourt. The chancellor was the son of 
Sir Philip Harcourt, hyhis first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Waller, the par- 
liamentary general. The family estate, 
by one side or the other in the previous 
troubles, had been seriously diminished at 
the time of the Restoration. 
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Simon Harcourt was bom in 1660, and 
while receiving his education at Pembroke 
College, Oxfora, was admitted in 1676 ah 
a memW of the Inner Temple. He was 
called to the bar in 1688, and in 1688 he 
was elected recorder of Abingdon. (AJthm, 
Oxon, iv. 214.) That borough returned 
him to parliament in 1690, and in all the* 
future parliaments of King William’s reign.. 
That he was strongly imbued with tory 
principles he evinced on his first entrance 
mto tne house, by the objections he then 
raised in the aiscussions on the bills for* 
the settlement of the government, and 
afterwards in 1696 by powerful speeches 
in opposition to the bill of attainder against 
Sir John Fenwick, as a proceeding both 
unconstitutional and unjust. He carried 
his party feeling so far that he declined in 
the first instance to subscribe the Associa- 
tion of the Commons on the discovery of 
the assassination plot. 

The tide of party turned, however, to- 
wards the latter end of King William’s 
reign. The consequence of this was first 
the removal, and then the impeachment, 
of Lord Somers, the duty of carrying up the- 
charge against whom to the House of Lords 
was entrusted to Harcourt, to whose manage- 
ment or mismanagement (as it may he 
I variously considered) may probably be 
! attributed the non-appearance of the pro*- 
j secutors at the trial. {Stiite I'rmhj v. o82- 
! 1314.) At this time he had acquired a 
; complete ascendency, not only in the house, 
hut in general estimation.^ His wit and 
eloquence, in addition to his legal ability, 
were so universally acknowledged that m 
after-years they were specially brought for- 
ward in the preamble to his patent of peer- 
age as a principal reason for his advancement, 
j With the accession of Queen Anne the 
1 tories were established in power, and 
I Harcourt was at once admittea to partalce 
! it, being made solicitor-general on .June 1, 
i 1702, and knighted. In the first parliament 
i of that reign he was again returned for 
i Abingdon, but in the second and third ho 
: sat for Bossiney in Cornwall. He supported 
I the extraordinary claims of the Commons to 
decide on the rights of electors in the 
famous Aylesbury case, and has the credit 
of drawing the bill for the Union with 
Scotland . in such a manner as to prevent a 
discussion of the articles upon which the 
commissionei’shad agreed. While solicitor- 
{I'eneral he acted ns chairman of the Buck- 
inghamshire quarter sessions, and of his 
charges to the grand juiy there are manu- 
script notes in the British Museum. In 
Apnl 1707 he succeeded to the post of 
attorney-general, but before a year elapsed 
he resigned it, in February 1/08, on the 
change of ministry and the admission of the 
whips into the cabinet. In the new j 
parliament called in November of that ^ 
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yeat he was letoned agab tot AlHUgdon, 
out on n petition against him by hia whig 
opponent^ the house, notwi^standing the 
migonty of legal votes at the dose of the 
election were palpably in his favour, decided i 
against him. ^ He thus became the victim | 
of an iniquitous system he had himself | 
encouraged when in power in former parlia- 
ments, by which the faction in the ascendant , 
decided on all petitions in favour of their 
own partisan. The Duke of Marltoough 
soon after removed him from the steward- 
ship of the manor of Woodstock, which he 
had held for some time. (Burnet^ v. 10, 48, 
287, 345 j ParlHUL vi. 2(34, 778 : LuttreU, 
vi. 442.) * 

Before the close of that parliament he 
was elected member for Cardigan, but 
during his recess from the house the absurd 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell was re- 
solved on, and Sir Simon was thus enabled 
to appear as his leading counsel at the bar 
of tne House of Lords, and by a powerful 
ai^ument to expose the folly of prosecuting 
his vain and silly client. This prosecution 
was the deathblow of the wnigs. The 
tories were restored to power, and Sir 
Simon on September 19, 1710, resumed hia 
ofRce of attorney-general. He was returned 
to the new parliament for Abingdon, but 
before it met the Great Seal was delivered 
into his hands on October 19, with the 
title of lord keeper. He then took up his 
residence in Powis House, Lincoln’s Inn 
Reids, (State Trials j xv. 196 ; LuttreU, vi. 
020,630,644,) 

Before ho was solicitor-general his name 
only once occurs in the ‘ State Trials,* and 
after he obtained office there are only three 
cases in which he acted besides that of Dr. j 
Sacheverell. (State 'Trials, xiii, 1084, 
xiv. 661, 989, 1100, xv. 196.) 

The new lord keeper presided in the 
House of Lords for nearly a year without a 
title, but on September 3, 1711, he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Ilarcourt of 
Stanton-Harcourt. On April 7, 1713, the 
queen changed his title of lord keeper to 
lord chancellor, which he retained till her 
death on August 1, 1714, steering cautiously 
amidst the dissensions in the cabinet and 
through the agitating scenes by which tlie 
last months of her reign were troubled. 
Although as chancellor ho was forced to 
take the formal proceedings necessary for 
proclaiming the Hanoverian king, there was 
too much reason for believing that he had 
previously joined in the intrigue with 
Bolingbroke and Atterbury to restore the 
exiled family. 

The lords justices however replaced him 
in his position as lord chancellor ; and, not- 
withstanding the suspicion attaching, to 
him, he escaped the consequences with 
which his colleagues were visited, and re- 
ceived no other punishment than an imme- 
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diate discharge from his office on the arrival 
of George 1. The king made his first entry 
into London on September 20, and on the 
next day he sent to Lord Harcourt for the 
Seal, which was delivered to LordCowper. 
Towardshisold coadiutorsheactedafinendly 
part, managing to defeat the impeachment 
of Oxford, and procuring a qualified pardon 
for Bolingbroke. (Lord Jtaynumd, 1318 ; 
Pari. Hist. 

After some years, when the Hanoverian 
succession was recognised by the great ma- 
jority of the people, he joined the whig 
party under Sir Robert Walpole, which 
procured him from his old allies the nick- 
name of the Trimmer. His change of poli- 
tics was accompanied, on .Tuly 24, 1721, by 
an advance in the peerage to the dignity 
of viscount, and an increase of his reuring 
pension from two to four thousand a year. 
To that administration he continued his 
support through the remainder of the leign, 
though he never held any other officitd posi- 
tion than that of one of the lords justices 
during the king’s occasional visits to his 
German dominions. He survived George I. 
not quite two months, when, being smzed 
with paralysis, ho died at his house in Car 
vendish Square on .luly 28, 1727, and was 
buried at Stanton-Harcourt. 

With undoubted abilities and a power of 
eloquence universally acknowledged. Lord 
llarcourt’s reputation as a judge is not very 
great, nor are his decisions held in high 
estimation at the present day. That he was 
kind and amiable m his disposition, polished 
in his mannei^, and of social habits may 
bo inferred from the number of friends that 
circled around him, from his being a fre- 
quenter of several literary and political clubs, 
and from his intimate association with Tope, 
Swift, Philips, Gay, and the other wits ny 
which that age was distinguished. 

Lord Harcourt was married three times 
— first, to Rebecca, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Clark ; secondly to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Spencer, Esq., and widow of Ri- 
chard Anderson, Esq. ; and lastly, to Elizar 
beth, daughfiir of Sir Thomas Vernon, of 
Twickenham Park, and widow of Sir John 
Walter, of Saresden in Oxfordshire, Bart. 
He had issue by his first wife only, and, his 
son Simon having died before him, he was 
succeeded by his grandson, to whose other 
titles an earldom was added in 1749. These 
honours became extinct in 1830. 

HABDBES, Robert be, was in 1186 one 
of the custodes of the see of Coventry, then 
vacant, and possessed of property at Had- 
leigh in Suffolk. (Madox, i.llQ, 308.^ He 
was one of the justices itinerant m the 
county of Lincoln in 1 and 8 Richard L, 
1189-96. (Hid, 704 ; Pipe Boll, 69.) 

He held the prebend of Lochton in the 
church of Lincoln, and died about 9 John. 

He derived his name from Haidres, ft 
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pftriftTi n6ar Canterbaiyy and was no doubt 
a bnuK^ of the femily who held the manor 
there under the Earls of Clare. They ae- 
sumed the name about 1180, and several of 
them held a high position during the fol- 
lowing reigns. One of their descendants 
was iSierifF of the county in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and another was created a baronet 
by Charles I. in 1642. The title, however, 
became extinct in the early part of the reign 
of George III. lii. 732.) 

SABDWIOXS, Earl of. ' See P. Yorke. 

SABE, Nicholas, traces his descent in 
England to Jervis, Earl of Hare-court, or 
Harcourt, who accomp^ied William the 
Conqueror in his invasion of this island. 
He was the eldest son of John Hare, of 
Homersfield in Suffolk, and Elizabeth For- 
tescue his wife. Educated at Cambridge, 
he entered the Inner Temple, where he 
became reader in 1582. He received the 
honour of knighthood about the year 1530, 
and on April 28, 1640, ho was elected 
speaker of the House of Commons, to which 
he was returned as member for Norfolk. 
He presided also in the following session, 
his speech at the close of which affords a 
curious specimen of the inflated oratory of 
the period. (ParL Hist. i. 646.) 

In September 1540 he was one in a com- 
misrion into Woles to examine what jewels, 
plate, and ornaments were embezzled from 
the shrine of St. David’s. (At^s Ptivy 
Cmncil, vii. 46, 86.) At this time he was 
chief justice of Chester, and he was soon 
after made master of Requests, which he 
held during the reminder ef llenry’s and 
the whole of Edward’s reign. Fortunately 
for himself, he was not called upon to wit- 
ness the will of the latter, and was not 
implicated in the measures taken to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1558, he was appointed master 
of the Rolls ; but it would appear that his 
judicial position did not prevent him from 
opporing the queen’s marriage with Philip 
of Spain, since Sir Nicholas Throckmortbn 
justifles his * misliking ’ of that connection 
by the reasons for it which he had learned 
from ^ Master Haro ’ and others in parlia- 
ment. If he had offended by this, he 
amply redeemed himself in the eyes of 
the court by his harsh endeavours to pro- 
cure Thrc^ckmorton’s conviction, {^ate 
Triahj i. 876-896.) His severity however 
at the trial overstepped its object, since it 
IS not improbable that his refusal to ex- 
amine a witness called by Throckmorton and 
to refer to a statute cited by him tended 
materially to the acquittal of the prisoner. 

Sir Nicholas died as master of the Rolls 
on October 31, 1667, and was buried in the 
Temple Church. By his wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir John Bassingbourn, of 
Woodhall in Hertfordshire, he had three 
sons^ all of whom dying without issue, the ' 
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estate went eventually to bis yohoger 
ther John, one of whose sbns was ancestor 
of Sir Ralph Hare, of Stow Baidolpb, Who 
was created a baronet in 1641, but tbe title 
became extinct in 1764. It was however 
revived in 1818, and the title is now eiH 
joyed. Another son was the father of 
Hugh, who was created Lord Coleraine 
in Ireland in 1626, but this title is also 
now extinct. {OUfiM and Dyson^s Tbt- 
t&ihamj 30, 81 ; WattonCs Barond. ii. 208.) 

EAEEEti, Ralph, was a justiciar as 
early as 10 John, and fines were levied 
before him as late as 8 Heniy III. He 
is mentioned as senesebq^ or steward of 
Thomas de St. Viderico in 8 John, and 
that be was then advancing in the king’s 
favour appears by the committal to his 
custody of the two churches of Oesteskton 
and Mixobir, of which his son, Jordan, had 
been derived on account of the interdict 
(Rot. Claus, i. 82, 114) ; and in less than 
two years he was employed in a judicial 
capacity. In 17 John he was appointed 
sheriff of the united counties of Bucking- 
ham and Bedford, and in the following 
year he was specially employed by the 
king, and the constables of the castles of 
Wallingford, Oxford, and Windsor were 
commanded to give him safe conduct on 
his mission. (JRot. Pat. 146, 192.) 

From the nrst year of the next reipi 
there are frequent entries of his judicial 
employment, and of marks of toyal bounty 
accorded to him. (Rot, Claus, i. 294-489.) 
He died about 1280. 

HABFUB, RicnABD, was the son, or 
grandson, it is uncertain which, of Heniy, 
the third son of Sir John Harpur, of Rush- 
all in the county of Stafford, descended 
from a very ancient Warwickshire family, 
which had flourished from the time of 
Henry I. Ho was a student at Barnard’s 
Inn, whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple, where he was elected reader in 
1654. In 1668 he was nominated serjeant, 
and in May 1667 he succeeded as a judge 
of the Common Pleas. He died on January 
29, 1577, and was buried in the church at 
Swarkestone in Derbyshire, under a monu- 
ment finely representing him in full legal 
costume, to which the sculptor has added 
imoccountaWy a collar of SS. By his wife, 
Jane, daughter of George Undem, of Fin- 
dera in the same county, he left several 
children, the eldest of whom, Sir John, 
was father of Henry Harpur, of Calke in 
Derbyshire, who was created a baronet in 
1626. The seventh possessor of the title 
areumed the name of Crewe in addition to 
his own, and the present baronet bears both 
names. (Wottows Baronet, ii. 3; Fair- 
holt's Costumes, 278.) 

HART, Anthony, a native of St. Kitt’s 
in the West Indies, was born about 1764. 
He was educated at Tunbridge School, and, 
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profesMoo, "Was called 

to the DOT in 1781, ana practised through- 
out his life m the courts of eiquity. Sound 
«B a lawyer, clear in his statements, fluent 
if not forcible in his language, and indus- 
trious and painstaking for his clients, he 
obtained, both before and after he received 
a rilk gown, a veiy considerable share of 
business. He laboured before the equity 
judges with indomitable perseverance for 
forty-six years, before his extensive leg^ 
knowledge gained him promotion ; but in 
May 1827 he* was appointed vice-chancellor 
of England. His merits were then so much 
better appreciated that on the retirement 
of Lord Manners, in the following October, 
he was raised to the lord chancellorship 
of Ireland. One of Lord Norbury’s in- 
numerable jokes was made on this appoint- 
ment: ‘That the government had treated 
the Irish with their wonted injustice; 
deprived them of what they needed, and 
given them what they already possessed— 
taken away Mannen^ and given them Heart* 

His judgments were much admired, and 
his character was plain, unostentatious, and 
kind. He gave such universal satisfaction 
that his removal in December 1830 was a 
subject of sincere regret to the members of 
his court, which was shown in a most 
affecting scene at his departure. He sp- 
vived his retirement only one year, and died 
in December 1831. 

HABVETf Fbancis, commencing his legal 
studies at Barnard’s Inn, completed them 
at the Middle Temple, where he was called 
to the bar, and became reader in 1611.^ In 
December 1612 (at which time he resided 
at Northampton) he was chosen recorder 
of Leicester; and in 1614 he attained the 
degree of the coif. Dn October 18, 1624, 
he was constituted a judge of the Common 
Pleas. On one of lus circuits he fined a 
whole jury 10/. apiece for giving perverao 
and wrongful acquittals in four diflerent 
criminal cases ; and in another he showed 
some indignation on hearing an assize ser- 
mon at Norwich, in which the preacher 
alluded to the corruption of judges, saying 
in his charge to the grand jury, ‘It seems 
by the sermon we are all corrupt ; hut know 
that we can use conscience in our places as 
well as the best clergyman of all.* {^wough 
MSS» Leicester*) Ho remained in that | 
court till his death, which took place at 
Northampton in August 1632. (CroJee, 
Car, 268.) 

HABWSEON, Robert be, who held land 
in the forest of Bernewood, was one of the j 
four justices of trailbaston for Gloucester- i 
shire and ten other counties, dated on April i 
6, 1306, 33 Edward I. (N, Fcedera, i. ; 
970; Hot Pari. ii. 215.) .He acted as de- 1 
puty tollugh le Despenser, the justice of 1 
the forests south of Trent in the next reign, i 
in the fifth year of which the custody of I 


the manor of Eokele in Wiltshire, belong, 
ing to the Templars, was committed to him 
at an annual rent of 
, shillings, and fouipence. 

Abb. Mot. Grig. 1 184 ; Od. ^ 78 .) 

! HATKBEIET, Lord. iSee W. P. Wood. 

EAT8EL, Hjbnrt, the son of Captain 
j Henry Hatael, of Saltram, new Pljmoutt 
' (who took a strong part in the Great Iwbel- 
lion), was bom in March 1641, wd, being 
admitted a member of the Middle Temple, 
was called to the bar in 1667, and in 
was summoned to take the degree of the 
’ coif. In another eight years ho was wn- 
i stituted a baron of the Exchequer on No- 
j vemher 23, 1697. and knighted. He filled 
1 the seat during the remainder of William’s 
! reign, and was re-appointed on tho accession 
j of Queen Anne, on March 2, 1702. But on 
! the 4th of the following .Tune ho suddenly 
I received a message iroin liord Keeper 
Wright, informing him that ho might for- 
bear sitting tho next morning, the first day 
of term, her majesty designing his quietus. 
His conduct at the Surrey Assizes ou the 
extraordinary trial of Spencer 'Cowpor, 
charged with the murder of Sarah Stout, 
and acquitted, does not tell much in favour of 
his j udicial capacity. Ho lived twelve years 
after his dischame, and died in April 1714. 

He married Judith, daughter of Josiah 
Bateman, merchant of London, and widow 
of Sir Richard Shirley, Bart. (Lord Mag- 
mmid, 260, 708 ; Luttrell, iv. 309, v. 181 ; 
State Triakf xiii. 1105.) 

HATTON, OnniSTOPnEE. Something less 
than justice has been done to the character 
of Sir Christopher Hatton. Ho has been 
looked upon less as a grave counsellor than 
os an accomplished courtier, and the popular 
impression with regard to him is more con- 
nected with his youthful graces than with 
bis mature services. The prevalence of 
this feeling is in a considerable degree to 
be attributed to tho jocose stanzas of our 
poet Gray in his fanciful account of the 
mansion at Stoke-Pogeis, which ho erro- 
neously supposes to have been occupied by 
Sir Christopher 


Full oft within the spaeious walls, ^ 

When ho bad fifty winters o’er him. 

My fjrave lord-keeper led tho brawls, ^ 

Tlie Seal and maces danc’d before him. 

His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 
llis higli-crown’d hat and satin doublet, 
Mov’d the stout heart of England’s queen, 

Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

It is difficult to reverse tho sentence of a 
poetical judge, especially when the decree 
IS pronounced in quotable phraseology ; but 
ti'uth in the end will triumpb, and, what- 
ever may have been the recommendations 
which introduced him at court, it will be 
acknowledged that he preserved his position 
there, and obtained his elevation, by quali- 
ties more solid and accomplishments more 
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gerriceable than an elegant address or a 
flattering tongue. 

Although the son ofa private country gen- 
tteman, his lineage, as is usual with the li- 
neage of all men wh o become great^ was satis- 
factorily traced to a Xormannobleman, whose 
descendants were long settled in Cheshire 
until a younger son of one of them married 
the heiress of Holdenby in Northampton- 
shire. AVilliam Hatton, the gi-andson of this 
gentleman, was, by his wife Alice, daughter 
of Robert Saunders, of llarringworth, father 
of three sons, the youngest of whom was 
Sir Christopher, who by the early death of 
his brothers succeeded to the paternal estate. 

Born in 1540, at Holdenby, he became a 
gentleman commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, but took no degree (Atlien, Oxon, 
i. 582) ; and on May 20, 15G0, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Inner Temple. It 
is unc(!rtain whether Hatton took the degi’ee 
of a barrister, because the Inner Temple 
registry of calls to the bar does not com- 
mence’ till 1607, three or four years after 
he had entered into the service of the 
queen ; hdt, as he was clearly a member of 
the Temple in the following year, the pro- 
bability 18 that he w-ould not have remained 
in the house for eight years merely in the 
charnotor of a stiulent. All that is known 
of his early residence in the inn is, that in 
the Christmas of his siicond year, 15(il, the 
prominent office of ^ master of tho game ’ 
was assigned to him in that celebrated 
masque at which Lord Robert Dudley, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, was the chief 
personage. {Dut/dahi's Ong, 150.) 

The date of his introduction to court is 
established by Sir Harris Nicolas’s disco- 
very of a warrant, dated June 30, 1564, for 
‘ one armour fit for the body of our well- 
beloved servant Christopher llatton, one of 
our gentlemen-pensioners,’ which, how- 
ever, is only to be ^delivered to him on 
his paying the just value thereof.’ (Cal, 
Stttic Papers [1547-80], 242.) It may be 
presumed, therefore, that he had previously 
attracted the queen’s notice. 

Ill 1568 ho and four other gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple composed a tragedy 
called ^ Tancred and Qisinund,’ which was 
acted before the queen, each of tliem taking 
a part in the performance. Hatton con- 
tributed the fourth act. It is plain that by 
this time he had ingratiated liimself with | 
Elizabeth, as in that year he was appointed ' 
keeper of El tham Park and the Park of Horae, 
and had eflected an exchange of his manor 
of Holdenby for the site of tho abbey and 
demesne lands of Sulby with her majesty, 
who at the same granted him a lease of 
his paternal manor for forty years. During 
the next three years he received continued 
marks of royal favour, among which were 
bis nomination as one of the gentlemen of 
the privy chamber, and the reversion of j 
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the office of queen’s remembrancer in the 
Exchequer. 

Hitherto he had taken no apparent part 
in politics ; but he was elected member for 
Higbam Ferrers in the parflament of 1671, 
and for the county of Northampton in that 
of 1572. In the latter he was one of the 
committee appointed to confer with the 
Lords ^ on the great matter touching the 
Queen of Scots ; ’ but he does not appear 
to have spoken in the house tiU Marcn 12, 
1575, when he presented a message from 
the oueen recommending the enlargement 
of Mr. Wentworth, who had been com- 
mitted to the Tower for an oflensive speech. 
At this time he is described as captain of the 
queen’s guard, having succeeded Sir Francis 
Knollys in 1572. In 1573 he narrow^ es- 
caped assassination from the hands of Peter 
Byrchet, a fanatic who was hanged for the 
murder ofanothcr person, whom he believed 
to be Hatton. Her majesty ^ve him tho 
affectionate nickname of ' Liddes,’ and he 
addressed her in the warmest terms of love. 
Scandal indeed was busy as to the nature 
of his intercourse with the queen, and the 
reports 'were not limited to tho common 
herd of calumniators, but were boldly re- 
peated to Elizabeth herself by Queen Mary, 
and were believed by Catherine de M^dicis 
and others. I’he letter written by Dyer to 
Hatton, advising him what conduct to pur- 
sue in consequence of a temporary loss of 
favour at tho end of 1572, and his own 
letters to tho queen in tho following year, 
when he was sent to Spa for his lioalth 
i (preserved in Sir Harris Nicolas’s valuable 
! ‘ Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton^, 

I all contain expressions which are very dira- 
! cult to interpret under any otlier supposi- 
I tion than that an intimacy existed between 
j him and the queen which would have been 
I fatal to the character of any less elevated 
I female. 453, 401-6.) To what ex- 

tent that intimacy was carried it would be 
as unseemly as useless to attempt to pene- 
trate ; but seeing that the royal favour be* 
gan when he was about fivo-and-twenly, 
and ended but with his life, extending over 
a period of twenty-six years, and that it 
was imbroken but by a few of those aman^- 
Hum ircB which rather proved its potency 
than caused any real interruption, it is im- 
possible not to give him credit for a discre- 
tion most uncommon in that age, and for 
so extraordinaiy a degree of prudence and 
modest demeanour as to subdue the efforts 
of rival claimants, and to secure the esteem 
and coufidonco of the wisest counsellors of 
the crown. 

During this period he frequently resided 
at the house in Eltham Park, apparently 
keeping up great hospitality. The church- 
warden’s accounts for 1576 contain on 
entty, ‘Payd for hrede and drynke when 
y<^ Queues Qrasse dyned at Eltham, for 
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^nngingj xx**; ' her majesty’s host being 
dottbt Sir Christopher. (Archnealogia. 
xxxiy. 60.) 

Between 1674 and 1677 Hatton obtained 
p)88e88ion of the Bishop of Ely’s house in 
Holbom, after an eiFort by the latter to fly 
from a contract mode between them, whicu 
was speedily silenced by the interference of 
the queen in the following well-known 

^ Proud Prelate ! I understand you are backward 
in complying with your agreement ; but I would 
nave you know that I who made you what vou 
are can unmake you; and if you do not forthwith 
fulfil your engagement, by God I will immediately 
unfrock yon. Klizauktii. 

In 1670 he obtained an act for the assur- 
ance of his lands, and was gratified with a 
pension of 400/. a year for life, with 
monopolies, and with special advances for 
the payment of his debts. After having 
been connected with the court for thirteen 
years with no higher position than tliat of 
gentleman of the queen’s privy cdiamber 
and captain of her guard, he was raised on 
Novemoer 13, 1677, to the office of vice- 
chamberlain, and was sworn of tlui privy 
council, and as appears from the Diary of 
Dr. Dee the astrologer (p. 4), with whom 
he, like most of bis contemporaries, con- 
ferred, he was knighted on December 3. 

From this time liia devotion to state 
affairs is apparent from the letters between 
him and the principal ministers, who ad- 
vised with him on all important matters, 
both foreign and domestic, and ovidetitly 
regarded his opinion with a deference whicn 
a mere favourite could not command. Still 
representing the county of Northampton, he 
appears to nave been the queen’s organ of 
communication with the parliament. In 
1681 he conveyed her reprimand to the 
house for presuming to appoint a public 
fast without her authority ; in 1685 he pre- 
sented the queen’s answer to the address of 
thanks, and communicated her desire that 
they should adjourn for the Christmas 
holidays. On this occasion he made the 
unusual motion that the house should join 
in prayer for her majesty’s preservation, and 
accordingly every one knelt down while 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain read a prayer ‘ de- 
vised and set down by an honest, godly, and : 
learned man.’ (Pari l£id. i. 812, 827.) j 
In the trials of Babingtou and the other ; 
conspirators relative to Mary, Queen of! 
Scots, which took place in September 1686, 
Sir Christopher took a prominent part, 
and, if a judgment is formed from modem 
prosecutions, not an impartial one. But, 
prejudiced as he could not but be by the 
comesrions he had heard^ there was more 
of indiscretion than unfairness in the re- 
marks he intei*posed ; and the kindness of 
his nature was manifested by his promise 
to pay the debts of one of the accused, of 
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whose guilt there is no doubt. (Slate 
Trials, i. 1127-63.) 

The trial of Queen l^Iary immediately 
I followed, Hatton being one of the com- 
! missioners, and her consent to plead, which 
! she at first refused, was at len^h gelded, 

I ^ persuaded,’ as she declared, ^ oy Hatton’s 
' reasons,’ which he had delivered with force 
and eloquence the day before. In the 
* parliament which was called in the next 
! month he took the lead in urging her ex- 
; ecution, expressing, as plainly appears irom 
I the whole proceeding, the universal wish 
j of all parties in both houses. The queen’s 
, answer to their joint petition was delivered 
; on November 12 ; and the warrant, after an 

■ affected hesitation, was signed on Februaiy 
1, 1587. Secretary Davison, to whom it 
was given, having resolved not to act on hie 
own responsibility, the privy council was 

I suinmonod, and, in consequence of tbeir 
j decision, the waiTant was forwarded to 
j Fotheringay. Notwithstanding this, ail the 
I counsellors escaped public censure, except 
i the unfortunate secretary, who was no more 

■ guilty than the rest, if guilt there was. 

1 But the queen wanted a pretence to excuse 
I herself, and Davison was sacrificed to her 
i hypocrisy by a severe sentence of tine and 
I imprisonment. Had there been any sincerity 

in the queen’s complaint, the whole council 
would nave felt the weight of her indignor 
tion, but there is nothing to show that any 
other member of it sullbred from lier frowns. 
On the contrary, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
whom she must nave known to have been 
anxious to release her from all fears about 
the Scottish queen, and to have been present 
when the warrant was forwarded, was, with- 
in a month after the unjust proceedings 
against Davison, rewarded with the highest 
civil rank in the state, by being promoted to 
the oflice of lord chancellor on April 20, 
That Hatton’s elevation to tliis high and 
important oflice occasioned some surprise 
cannot bo doubted, for the public would 
naturally consider liim a mere courtier, and 
would have forgotten that he had mcoived 
a legal education. But he had now been 
known to the ruling powers more than 
twenty years, during the last ten of which 
he had been one of the queen’s most secret 
counsellors, advised with not only by her, 
but by her leading ministers on all occasions. 
They thus had a full opportuni^ of judging 
of his talents and abilities, and their high 
appreciation of them is sufficiently evidenced 
by the correspondence which Sir Harris 
Nicolas has published. Although his 
early call to a court life prevented him 
from pursuing the practice of the law, it is 
to be remembered that in his youth he 
snent some years in the study of it, and 
al^ that he had been long accustomed as a 
privy councillor to sit in the Star Chamber. 
That these advantages were not wholly un- 
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productive of fruit is proved by tbe judicial 
character he acquired for care and industi^ 
in aoq[uaintiug miri Hftlf with the rul^ of his 
courts and for wisdom and impartiality in 
tile judgments he pronounced* ^e had the 
caution to require the attendance of four 
masters in Chancery when he sat in court, 
and two when he heard causes in his own 
house. {EaeHonPaper$^12b) One of these 
was Sir llichord Smale^whose advice he is 
reputed to have followed in all matters of 
moment. Fuller says Uhat some sullen 
seijeants at the first refused to plead before 
him/ forgetting that hie court was not 
their usual arena, but adding that, ^ partly 
by his power, but more by his prudence, he 
convinced them of their errors and his 
abilities.’ Ilis supposed incompetency to 
his judidal duties does not seem to nave 
weighed so heavily upon him as to prevent 
his enlivening the bench with a joke. In a 
•cause relative to the boundaries of some 
land, the counsel for the plaintifFhavingsaid, 
‘ We lie on this side, mylord,’ and the counsel 
for the defendant, ^'N^e lie on that side, my 
lord,’ the chancellor stood up and said, * If 
you lie on both sides, whom will you have 
me to believe ? ’ {Bacon^s Apophthegins^ 97.) 

During the remaining four years and a 
half of his life ho continued to perform the 
duties of the chancellorship, in such a manner 
as to escape condemnation from his legal 
contemporaries and to retain the favour of 
his sovereign. In April 16S8 he was ho- 
noured with the order of the Garter, and on 
the death of the Earl of Leicester he sought 
for, and attained on September 20, no doubt 
by the queen’s encouragement and influence, 
the honourable position of chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, haying been elected 
two days before high steward of the sister 
university. It is thus apparent that she did 
not even resent the couri^ge he had recently 
displayed in remonstrating with her against 
affixing the Great Seal to letters patent 
granting to the earl the unconstitutional 
post of Lieutenant of England and Ireland, 
lie only presided over one parliament, which 
met on February 4, 1580, and was dissolved 
on March 29. {Pari, Hist, i. 863-8.) 

No further event of any importance in 
the chancellor’s history is recorded before 
his death on November 20, 1691. Fuller 
( Worthies, i. 166) states that * it broke his 
heart that the queen (which seldome gave 
boons, and never forgave due debts) rigor- 
ously demanded present payment of some 
arrears which he did not hope to have re- 
mitted, but^ did only desire to be forbom ; 
failing herein in his^ expectation, it went to 
his heart, and cast him into a mortal disease. 
The queen afterwards did endeavour what 
she could to recover him, bringing, as some 
say, cordial broths unto him with her own 
hands*’ On several occasions there are ac- 
counts of his sufifering from sickness, and 
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his last illness was probablj a violent attache 
of his old disease, its termination being em- 
bellished with the story of the broken heart. 
But, whatever may have been the real cause 
of his illness, one fact is incontrovertibfy 
proved, that to the last moment of his Hte 
the queen’s regard for him was undiminished* 
He was buried with great pomp in 8t* 
Paul’s Cathedral, where a splendid monu- 
ment was erects to his memory by his 
nephew. Sir William Hatton* 

Surrounded as he was by statesmen of 
unrivalled talent, an acknowledged favourite 
among many rivals, honoured and rewarded 
above his compeers, and holding prominent 
positions in the council and the court during 
a long series of years, the absence of any 
weighty and the lailure of every malicious 
charge against him, the respect and Mend- 
ship of the great and good men of his day, 
ana the amicable relations in which he 
Hved with his competitors for the queen’s 
personal favour, all prove that he was a man 
of no ordinary capacity, and that he was as 
amiable in his disposition as he was discreet 
in his conduct, neither exciting opposition 
by arrogance, nor using bis known mfiuence 
to the injury of others. His principal rivd 
in the queen’s affections, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, called him in his will his ^ own dear 
friend,’ and bequeathed to him, besides other 
valuable gifts, his George and Garter, ‘not 
doubting that he shall shortly enjoy the 
wearing of it.’ His love of literature has 
not been denied, and of his encouragement 
of the learned many evidences remain. In 
the religious contests of the time he always 
took the part of a moderator ; and thou^ 
suspected of being favourable to the Catho- 
lics, he endeavoured to intercept the rigour 
of the law against the Puritans, being of 
opinion that ‘ in the cause of religion neither 
searing nor cutting was to be used.’ 

Sir Christopher dying unmarried, his es- 
tates devolved on his nephew, Sir William 
Newport, the son of his sister* This gen- 
tleman, who took his uncle’s naine, married 
twice, and his second wife afterwards be- 
came the wife of Sir Edward Coke. The 
chancellor’s estates descended on Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, the grandson of a younger 
brother of the chancellor’s frther. His 
son was created Baron Hatton of Kerby in 
Northamptonshire in 1643, and the second 
baron was advanced to the viscounty of 
Hatton of Gretton in the same county in 
1682 ; but both titlesbecame extinct in 1762* 
The name of Hatton still survives in the 
peerage, having been assumed by the present 
Earl of Winchilseaand Nottingham’s grand- 
father, whose mother was only daughter, 
and eventually heiress, of the first Viscount 
Hatton. (Nicolases Life of Sir Christopher.') 

HATJCIH, John, whose portrait in a win- 
dow of the church of Long Melford in Suf- 
folk is the only remaining indicatiox^of the 
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flace in which he was born or resided, was 
a member of Lincoln’s Lm, of which socie^ 
he was re^er in 1469, and again in 1473. 
He was raised to the bench of the Common 
Pleas in Hilary 1487, 2 Henry VH., and he 
ceased to act, whether by death or other- 
wise, after Tnnity 1489. (Bygdak^a Grig, 
47-2^.) He married Joan, daughter and 
coheir of Thomas, son of Chief Justice Sir 
Thomas Billing. 

BAVVaABD, William de, was one of 
the justices itinerant appointed for Surrey 
in 9 Henry HI., 1225 j and in the two fol- 
lowing years he assessed the quinzimo and 
the tallage in that county. (Hot Claus, 
ii. 76, 146. 208.) 

HAUTEYN, Hamox, no doubt named 
from a manor called Hauteyn’sin the parish 
of Bemham-Broom in Norfolk, held some 
office in the Exchequer, and was entrusted 
with the sheriffalty of IJncolnshire in 44 
and 45 Henry III., during which he was 
either so negligent or corrupt as to incur an 
amercement of ten marks for delaying the 
execution of a writ till it was too late to 
act upon it. (Abb. Flacit 162.) 

In 1 Edward I. he was one of the jus- 
tices of the Jews, and acted as assessor in 
London and Middlesex of the fifteenth 
granted in 3 Edward 1. WritSj i. 

4.) lie also sat with llnlpli de Hengham 
and others as a justice itinerant for the 
county of Suffolk in 1285, 13 Edward 1. 
(Abb. Phcit. 277.) In the next year, how- 
ever, being called to account by the trea- 
surer and barons of the ll^xchequer, and 
convicted of various misdemeanours, he 
was suspended from his office of justice of 
the Jews in Trinity Term 1286. (MadoXj 
i. 254, ii. 321.) 

HAYA, lionaKT de, was of the same 
name and ilourished at the siinie time as 
the noble Scotch family now represented 
by the Marquis of Tweeddole. In 7 .Tohn 
he commanded the king’s galleys Mn in- 
sulis’ (Rot. Pat. 03); and in 24 Henry 
in., 1240, he was one of tlie justices itine- 
rant for York ; and being then sheriff of 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, he had 
permission as long os he wa.s on that iter 
to pass his accounts at the Exchequer by 
means of a substitute. (Madox, ii. 177.) 

HAYES, George, was the last-appointed 
and the last-deceased judge of the Queen’s 
Bench, receiving his patent on August 25, 
1868, as one of the three added to the seve- 
ral courts in futhernnee of the recent act re- 
mitting the trial of election petitions to the 
ludges, and within fifteen months dying 
almost in the exercise of his judicial duties. 

He was bom on June 19, 1805, and was 
the son of Sheedy Hayes, Esq., of Judd 
Place, a West India proprietor. Educated 
first at Highgate, and then at St. Edmund’s 
Homan Catholic College at Ware, he en- 
tered the i^ddle Temple; where on Janu- 
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AIT 29, 183^ he was called to the bar. He 
joined Ihe Midland Circuit, of which he 
eventually beeune the leader. In 1856 he 
took the aegxee of seijeant-at-law, to which 
was added m 1860 a patent of precedence, 
and about the same time he was appoint 
recorder of Leicester. Whether as jimior, 
or senior, or as recorder, he distinguished 
himself as a soimd lawyer; and it was only 
hia legal reputation, for he never entered 
into party politics nor ever sat in parlia- 
menl^ that pointed him out as an eligible 
recinient of the honour of the ermine. 

Ims selection was most acceptable to hia 
brethren of the bar, for he was highly 
popular among them^ being of the most 
amiable deposition, joined to a jovial power 
of enlivening his companions. He was, in 
fact, a man of ^ infinite jests,’ ond if there 
had been an album kept in Westminster 
Hall, to record the witticisms of tho bar, 
many would have been the pages devoted to 
bis witty pleasantries and whimsical pieces. 

His judicial career was lamentably short. 
While unrobing at Westminster, after 
hearing a cause at Nisi Prius, he was seized 
with'a severe attack of paralysis, which ter- 
minated in his death on November 25, 1869. 

He married Sophia Anne, daughter of 
Br. John Hill, of Leicester, and has left a 
large family. 

HEATH, Nicholas (Archbishop op 
York), was of a family seated at Apsley in 
the parish of Tamwerth in Warwickshire, 
but was bom in London. After attending 
St, Anthony’s School, in wliich Sir Thomas 
More had been a pupil, he was entered of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; from 
whence ho was transplanted to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, whore he took his 
degree of M.A. in 1521, being soon after 
elected a fellow of Clare Hall there, lie 
is said to have been maintained while at 
college by Queen Anne Boleyn and her 
father and brother, and to have been in the 
first instance a favourer of the new Protest- 
ant doctrines, (Strype'a Mem. i. 279.) 
Though his assistance to Crnnmor in his 
translation of the Bible seems to warrant 
this report, his opinions must have under- 
gone great chimge. Taking holy orders, he 
was instituted into the church of Hever in 
Kent in 1531, and, having proceeded doctor 
in divinity in the meantime, into those of 
Bishopsboum and Southmailing in 1537, and 
of Shoreham in 1638, to which was added 
the rectory of Clift*. In the following year 
he became archdeacon of Stafford, and was 
made almoner to the king (Rymer, xiv, 
648), who promoted him to the bishopric 
of Kochester on March 26, 1540. 

After remaining in this diocese for nearly 
four years, he was translated to Worcester, 
to which ho was elected on December 22, 
1543 ; and he sat there, quietly performing 
his episcopal functions, for the rest of 
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Henry’s reign, and the first four yean of 
that of Edward VI. The act for the adop- 
tion of the new Book of Common Prayer 
having been passed about that time, he, 
although Jie had voted against it, was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners forcariy- 
ing it into effect. Refusing to sign the 
form prescribed for the ordination of 
bishops, &c., he was committed to the 
Fleet in December 1660 {Chron. Grey 
FriarSj 68), and, being proceeded againrt 
for contempt, was deprived of his bishopric 
in the ensuing October. Hb imprisonment 
in Bishop Ridley’s house, to which he was 
removed in July 1562, was alleviated by 
the kindness and liberal hospitality of that | 
prelate, of whom Heath used always to 
speak as the most learned of the Protestant 
party. 

On the accession of Queen Mary the 
sentence against him was reversed, and he 
recovered possession of his see. One of the 
first uses which Mary made of him was to 
attempt the convowdon of the Duke of 
Northumberland, in which he showed so 
much dexterity ns to induce the duke, 
either out of weakness or hope of life, to ! 
make a miblic profession of Romanism on i 
the scaffold. (^oheHson's lleylin^ ii. 86.) I 
The royal favour was further exhibited to- j 
wards Ileath by making him President of j 
Wales, and, on the deprivation of Arch- 
bishop ITolgate, by translating him to York. 
The cmg^. <F6Ure is dated Februa^ 19, 
1566 ; and the death of Bishop Gardiner in 
the same year leaving the office of chan- 
cellor vacant, the Great Seal was delivered 
to him with that title on January 1, 1656. 
Although the fires of Smithtield, begun by 
Gardiner, continued to rage during the 
chancellorship of Archbishop Heath, there 
is no evidence, and Indeed no charge, that 
he assisted in feeding them. 

On the day of Queen Mary’s death, No- 
vember 17, 1558, the parliament being 
then sitting, ho communicated the event to 
the Lords and Commons, and declaniig 
that the right and title of the Lady Eliza- 
beth was free from all question and doubt, 
he directed her immediate proclamation. 
This prudent activity, which anticipated 
all pretenders and procured her a peaceful 
accession to the throne, could not but be 
gratefully felt by the new queen,, who, 
though she did not again entrust him with 
the Great Seal, continued him in her privy 
council. 

He joined with the other English pre- 
lates in refusing to assist at the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but one of the num- 
ber, Oglethoipe, Bishop of Carlisle, was at 
last prevailed upon to perform the cere- 
mony on .January 16, 1569, on her agreeing 
to take the accustomed oath. The parlia- 
ment met on the 26th, and one of its 


; act for resiorag the supremacy of the 
cmwn. To this bill Ileath and eight other 
bishops were vigorous opponent^ and the 

r en which he addressed to the house on 
occasion has been published* It ia 
firm and temperate and learned, but its 
arguments did not prevail. The bill passed 
into a law on March 22, and the archbishop 
and the opposing bishops refusing to take 
the oath, they were deprived of deir sees, 
and the queen’s licence to elect a new arch- 
bishop was issued on July 26, 1660. {By* 
^ner, xv. 609.) In the •preceding month 
Heath had been committed to the Tower,^ 
and in the following February sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced against 
him. (Machyn'e Duiry, 238, 249.) 

The deprived archbishop was more for- 
tunate than some of his colleagues, for hia 
imprisonment was of short duration, he 
being allowed after two or three months’ 
confinement to retire to his own property 
at Cbobham in Surrey. For this compara-» 
five clemency he no doubt was indebted as 
much to the queen’s gratitude for his early 
exertions in her behalf, ns to her admira- 
tion of his learning and amiable character, 
and she showed her continued kindness by 
an occasional visit to him in bis retirement. 
There bo lived for many years, pursuing 
uninterruptedly and with patient devotion 
tlie studies which bad first interested him, 

I and there he died in the year 1579. and was 
buried in the chancel of the paiisu church. 

Such is the history of his last years 
which all his biographers have written; 
but a story is ventilated by Miss Strick- 
land {Elizabeth^ 165) as to a Nicholas 
Hethe’s imprisonment in 1506, which she 
applies to the archbishop. The tale, how- 
ever, is of itself highly improbable, the 
identification of the two wliolly fails, while 
a letter from the archbishop to Lord Bur- 
leigh, dated at Chobham, September 22, 
1673, wherein ho expresses his gratitude ‘for 
having lived many years in great quietness 
of mind,’ confirms the original account. 
(Cal. State Paper's [1647-80], 467.) 

During his presidency over the province 
of York, Queen Mary gave to him and his 
successors as a residence in the metropolis, 
instead of York House, which had been 
appropriated by Heniy VIII., Suffolk 
llouso, near St. George’s Cburcb in South- 
wark. Tills he was permitted to sell, and 
to purchase in its stead Norwich House, 
near Charing Cross, which, changing its 
name to York House, long* continued in 
the possession of the archbishops, but was 
commonly let by them to the keepers of 
the Great Seal. After Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s disgrace, the Duke of Buckingham 
obtained it, ^ving other lands in exchange, , 
and the site is now occupied by the streets^ 
which bear his name and title. 


earliest debates was with reference to an Writers of all parties describe Arch- 
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bidiop^ Heath ae a man difitinguished by 
his private virtues, of great abilities and 
intecprity, of ^tle temper and prudent 
%onauc^ firm in his principles ana mode- 
rate amidst the bigots of both parties. 
[OodwtUy 470, 687, 710 ; Athen, Oxm, ii. 
817 ; Lingard; Hayward: Bvmet,) j 

EUTH, Hobert, son of Robert Heath, 
of Brasted in Kent, and Jane, his 'wife, 
'daughter of Nicholas Poner, was bom 
'* uppon the 20th day of May in the year 
1676,'^ says the chief justice in a short 
memoir of his life *written a few months 
before his death. lie was educated at the | 
free j^ammar school of Tunbridge, and at | 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
remained for three years. He was then 
..admitted of Clifford’s Inn, whence ho re- 
moved to tho Inner Temple, where ho was 
called to the bar in 1603. In 1607 he was 
selected to be reader of Clifford’s Inn, and 
became a bencher in 1617, filling the post 
of reader there in 1619, and that of trear 
surer in 1625. (JhigdaUs Orig, 167, 171.) 
He had the fortune to be a favourite of the 
favourite Buckingham, for whose use he 
received by patent tho profits of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas offices, and thus 
ingratiated himself with the frequenters of 
the court. On November 10, 1618, he was 
elected recorder of London in opposition to 
James Whitelocke. On his nomination os 
solicitor-general on January 22, 1621, he 
resigned the recordership, but was elected 
by the citizens to represent them in the 
parliament of that year. In it he was a 
frequent debater, trying to accommodate 
matters for the king, who knighted him, 
and retained him in his office during the 
rest of his reign. 

Soon after Charles’s accession, Heath on 
October 31, 1625, was promoted to the 
attorney-generalship. Tii the following 
May he had to bring articles of impea ffi- 
ment against the Earl of Bristol {l*arl. 
Hist, ii. 80), in tho nature of a cross-bill 
to the charges which the earl had made 
against tho Duke of Buckingham, who at 
the same time was also impeached by the 
House of Commons. All these proceedings 
were stopped by the sudden and intempe- 
rate dissolution of the parliament. In the 
next ^ear he had the invidious task of 
opposing the release of tho Imights who, 
having refused to contribute to the loan, 
had been committed to prison, and in this 
difficult duty he displayed much learning, 
ingenuity, and eloquence. In 1628, when 
the judges’ refusal to bail or discharge 
them -was taken up by parliament, Sir 
Robert Heath had again almost single- | 
banded to maintain the argument against ! 
antagonists so powerful as Sir Edward 
Coke, Littelton, Selden, and Noy, and he 
did it with such ability and courage that, 
'though defeated, he lost no credit by his 
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exertions. (/SHa^a Trials^ r.L 30, 133.) The 
violent termination of this parliament in 
March 1629, and the imprisonment of the 
members who forcibly detained the speaker 
in the chair at its close, led to other pro- 
ceedings in which Sir Robert Heath took 
a very nromiueut part. By the king’s 
commana, he obtidned private opinions of 
the judges upon certain abstract questions, 
and upon the answers he obtained filed in- 
formations against the ofiendlng members, 
and, on their refusing to plead, judgment of 
fine and imprisoiinient was pronounced 
gainst thorn. When the conduct of the 
judges in this matter came to he canvassed 
by tho Long Parliament, Sir Robert Heath 
seems almost to have escaped censure, as 
merely performing the duty which de- 
volved upon him as the servant and advo- 
cate of the crown. In the exercise of his 
functions a.s attornoy-gciioral he was so 
zealous and active a partisan of the court 
that the king constituted him chief justice 
of the Common Pleas on October 26, 1031. 
(JRytiicr, xix. 346.) 

On September 14, 1()34, he was dis- 
charged from his place without any cause 
being assigned. Ilis removal may perhaps 
owe its origin to his opposition to Laud, 
and his disinclination to the extreme views 
which that prelate adopted in ecclesiastical 
matters. It was generally believed, how- 
ever, that the question of ship-mon(jy, tlio 
writs to collect Which were issued* four 
days after tho appointment of Sir John 
Finch as Heath’s successor, had some con- 
nection with tho change. (Bm/nvm'thf ii. 
263.) Anthony Wood, in liis account of 
Noy, casually says that Sir Robert Heath 
was ‘removed from the chief justiceship of 
the Kittg^s Brnch for bribery;’ but in his 
account of Heath liimself he alludes in no 
way to l)i.s dismissal, and makes such mis- 
takes in the courts to which he was ap- 
pointed as to deprive his record of any 
value. (Athen. Oxon. ii. 584; Fa^i^ ii. 
46.) Whitelocke, who was not his friend, 
would not have omitted all notice of his 
removal could he have alleged such an 
imputation as tho (jause. Upon the foun-^ 
dalion of Wood’s loose statement merely, 
for no other can he cited, Lord Campbell 
(Ch. Just. i. 415) makes this assertion: 
‘The truth seems to bo that he [Heath’] 
continued to enjoy the favour and confi- 
dence of the government, but that a charge 
had been brought against him of taking 
bribes, which was so strongly supported 
by evidence that it could not ovenooked, 
although no parliament was sitting, or ever 
likely to sit ; and that the most discreet 
proceeding, even for himself, was to remove 
nim quietly from his office.’ Historians 
will be anxious for information of his lord- 
ship’s authority for this statement; for 
they will be unwilling to suppose it to be 
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gxaluitouB althougli it seeina. to bo 

contradicted by the rei^r act of the govorn- 
ment that di^laced him* In the next 
term after he was ousted ftom the toch 
he resumed his practice at the bar as junior 
seneant (Crokej Car, 376), a privilege that 
the king would scarcely have granted, or 
that the fallen judge would have had the 
effrontery to ask, if his disgrace had been 
so notorious 'that it could not be over- 
looked.’ That he was actually replaced 
on the bench, when the ' parliament was 
sitting'-— a parliament, too, that was ready 
enough to imd an^ blot in the king’s ap- 
pointments, — sufficiently shows the incon- 
sistency of the charge. The chief justice 
himself says, in his memoir before cited, 
written when he was in sorrow, and just 
l^fore his g wn death : ' At the end of three 
years 1 was on a sudden discharged of that 
place of chief justice, noe cause being then 
nor at any time since shewed for my re- 
moval.’ In the next year (1636) the king 
required liis presence at the council board 
to hear a certain cause (Ctd, State Papaya 
[1634-6], J87) ; and in the following year 

he was again taken into the actual service 
.jf j.1. . 1.2 «« I 


he was replaced on the '^judicial seat on ’ 
January 2Jf, 1041, as a judge of the King’s 
Bench ; and was further favoured, on May 
13, with the office of master of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries, (liyiner^ xx, 448, 
617.) When the king retired to York, Sir 
Robert joined him there, and on Juno 10, 
1042, addressed a letter to the House .of 
Lords, informing them that ho had 'left 
the parliament to go to the king at York 
as by oath and duty bound ; ’ whereupon 
they resolved to the contrary, and that his 
staying at the parliament, being sent for 
from them, was not against his oath. 
Parry* 8 Parliammta,^ On February 7, 

643, he was created Doctor of Civil Law 
by the university of Oxford, and a few 
months later the king, being then in that j 
city, appointed him chief justice of the i 
King’s Bench, and in a letter dated July 4, | 
164;i, authorised him in the summer assizes i 
' to forbear those places whither you con- 
ceave you may not goe with convenient 
safety.’ (Notes and QuerieSf 1st S. xii. 269.) 

Severm complaints were made to the 
parliament against Chief Justice Heath 
and other judges who acted with him on 
the dreuit. On these charges, and for 
adhering to the king, then in arms against 
the parHament, the Commons impeached 
them on July 24,1644; but as the chief 
justice never put himself in their power, he 
escaped trial. This, however, did not pre- 
vent them from venting their enmity. On 
November 25, 1645, they passed an ordi- 
nance disabling him and four others from 


wvMM ^ as- though they were deadf ^ 
‘ and oy another vote of October 24> 1646 . 
they ordered that he should be exceptea 
ftom pordpn. ( WhUelocke ; Pari MisL iii. 
265.) His estate was sequestered, but was- 
recovered by his son Edward at the Re*» 
storation. According to his own relation,, 
the parliament gave him Ul^rty 'either 
to exile himself mto a foreign country, or 
to run the hazard of further danger.’ Of 
course he never took his seat as chief jus-^ 
tice in Westminster Hall; and the pro- 
thonotaries of the King’s Bench, Henley 
and Whitwick, took advantage of the dis- 
tractions of the times to appropriate to 
themselves the fees received for his use. 
They were brought to account by the chief 
justice’s son in 1663, when, notwith- 
stpding they pleaded the Statute of 
Limitations, tney were forced by a decree 
in Chancery to refund the whole amount. 

( W, Nekma Meporis, 76.) 

Sir Rolfert iled into Finance in 1646, .and 
I survived his royal master just seven months,. 

I dying at Calais on August 80, 1649. Hia 
body was brought to England and en- 
tombed with that of his wife, under a 
stately monument, in Brasted Church. 

Among his papers, now in the possession 
f his noble descendant, has been found a 
jea d'esprit on the twenty-four links of the 
collar of SS., each link representing some 
judicial attribute commencing with the 
letter S. It is wholly in his handwriting, 
and was probably composed as an amuse- 
ment of his exile. It not only shows great 
ingenuity, but exhibits in the strongest 
I light with what solemn responsibility the 
‘ writer regarded the qualifications, the vir- 
tues, and the duties of a judge. (Notes and 
Queries^ Ist S. x. 367.) His short memoir 
also, written undoubtedly during his exile, 
gives ^ pleasing evidence of an amiable 
and pious mind. He married, while yet 
a student, Margaret, daughter of John 
Miller, and by her he left several children, 
i HEATH, Richard, was called to the bar 
I of the Inner Temple in November 1669, and 
was elected a bencher in October 1677. , He 
was summoned to take the coif in 1683, and 
promoted to the bench of the Exchequer 
on April 21, 1086. Of his subserviency to 
the court there is manifest proof in his con- 
curring with his colleagues in favour of the 
king’s dispensing power, and in his conduct 
with regard to the seven bishops. Arch- 
bishop Sancroft thus relates it to King 
James, when called before him on Novem- 
ber 6, 1688, after the invasion of the Prince 
of Orange : ' 1 will particularly acquaint 

C majesty with what one of your judges,. 

n if, by name, said coming from ^e 
bench, where he had declared our petition 
to be a factious libel. A gentleman of 
quality asking him how he could have the 
conscience to say so, when the bishops had 
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l>eeii legally dischaiffed of it, he anawered, 21 Edward 1. he aeted on the part of the 
You need not trouole yourself with what king on a quo warranto* at Tork. {AreK 
1 aaid on the bench: I have instructiona for InA, Twk,l5i.) In 25 and 26 Edward I. 
what 1 said, and 1 had lost my place if I he asseased the tallage of London, and in 
had not said it”* Ho did lose his place the latter year he waa appointed to peram- 
ahortly after, being superseded by Jiimes bulate the forests of five counties*^ At the 
himself in the beginning of December. No end of the same year he is mentioned on 
wonder therefore that he was included the records as a oaron of the Exchequer 
among those who were excepted from the (Madox, i. 467, ii. 235 ; Pari Writs, i. 367), 
bill of indemnity at the revolution. He ^though Dugdale does not introduce him 
^ed in July 1702. His wife was Kathe- into his list till two years afterwards. In 
rine, daughter of Henry Weston, of Ock- 34 Edward I., having been grossly insulted 
ham and Sende, Esq., sheriff of Surrey by one William de Briwes, against whom 
and Sussex. (2 Shower, 469; State Trials, he had pronounced a judgment, the delin- 
xii. 603 ; Pari Hist, v. 334 ; Luttrdl, L quent was ordered to make an apology in 
482, V. 198.) mil court, and to be committed to the 

UATH, John, was the son of Thomas Tower, tliere to remain at the will of the 
Heath, an alderman of Exeter, and ttie king. (Abb, Plaeit, 2^Q,) In the last year 
nephew of Benjamin Heath, town-clerk of that reign he acted as a lustioe of assize 
and a lawyer of eminence in that city, who in Durham, and was one of the justices of 
was the father of Dr. Beniamin Heath, the trailbaston for the homo counties. (Pot, 
head-master of Eton. He himself for a Pari i. 198, 218, 267.) 


time filled the office of town-clerk of his On tho accession of Edward TI, he was 


native city. 

A member of the Inner Temple, he was 
called to the bar in June 1702, and in 1775 
he was graced with the dignity of the coif. 
On July 19, 1780, he was appointed a judge 
of the Common Pleas, and in that court he 
continued to sit for nearly thirty-six years. 
Ho died at tho age of eighty on Janu- 
ary 16, 1816, and was buried at Hayes in 
Middlesex. 

That he was somewhat eccentric may be 
surmised from his refusal to accept the 
honour of knighthood, at that time and 
now tJmost invariably conferred on the 
occupiers of the judicial bench, declaring 
that he would die 'plain John Heath* — a 
resolution to which he finnly adhered. 
But his excellence in performing the func- 
tions of a judge is allowed by all who were 
witnesses of his career. I^ord Eldon, who 
was part of the time chief justice of tliat 
court, took occasion to remark with admi- 
ration and surprise on the extent of his 
professional knowledge. Many also are the 
testimonies to his private worth, and to the 
universality and accuracy of his general 
knowledge. He, was considered a severe 
judge, and, though capital punishments were 
then carried to an outrageous extent, the 
failure of the ticket-of-leave system which 
too frequently follows the penalties since 
substituted forcibly confirms the judge’s 
opinion that ' the criminal is soon thrown 
upon you again, hardened in guilt.* Yet 
in his private intercourse he was kind, 
charitable, and good-natured. He died 
Uumarried. (Notes and Queries, 3rd S. ii. 
II, &c.) 

HSOEAH, Eogeb be, was of a Kentish 
family, and probably the son of Bobert de 
Hegham, whose widow, Matilda, paid for 
an assize in that county in 66 Henry HI., 
1272. (Excerpt, e Pot, Fin, ii. 571.) In 


re-appointed to his seat in the Exchequer, 
and died about the middle of the second 
year, in January or February 1300. 

HEIOHAM, Element, whoso family was 
so called from a village of that name in 
Sufiblk, was the son of Clement Heigham, 
of Lavenham, and Matilda, daughter of 
liuwrence Cooke. Admitted into Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1517, he became reader in 1638, and 
again in 1547. At an early period of his 
career the monastery of St. Edmunds Bury 
appointed him chief bailiff of the liberty of 
St. Edmund, but there is no ironearance of 
his practising in the courts at Westminster, 
his name being nowhere mentioned in the 
Reports. This may have arisen in some 
measure from his being a Roman Catholic, 
a suificiont impediment to any professional 
advancement in the reign of l?dward VI. 
Ho was soon engaged in Mary’s service as 
a privy councillor, and sat in parliament 
successively for Rye, Ipswich, West Looe, 
and Lancaster. After the queen’s marriage 
with King Philip he was selected as the 
speaker of the parliament that met on 
iNovember 11, 1564, in which the attainder 
of Cardinal Pole was reversed, and the 
supremacy of the pope restored. The re- 
vival of the acts against heresy induced 
nearly forty members, whose names are 
reserved by Sir Edward Coke, to leave tho 
ouse in disgust at the obsequiousness of 
the majority to the ruling powers. (Pdrl 
Hist, i. 617-^25.) The parliament was dis- 
solved on January 16, and eleven days 
afterwards Heigham received the honour of 
knighthood from the hands of King Philip. 
(Machyn's Diary, 342.) 

On March 2, 1568, he was promote to 
the office of lord chief baron of the E^x- 
chequer ; but, though on the accession of 
Queen l^izabeth he received a new patonit, 
he was removed on January 22, 1569. 
z 
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Sir Clement then retired to his seat^ 
Barrow Hall in Sudbllr, where he spent 
Ae remainder of his life, beloved for his 
piety and benevolence, and for the readiness 
he always evinced in accommodating the 
differences of his neighbours, showinff 
himself in all respect a loyal subject, and 
maldng himself so little obnoxious by his 
religious pinions that the lord^ keeper, Sir 
Nicholas llacon, was a visitor in his house. 
He died there on March 0, 1570, and was 
buried in Thumin^ Church in Norfolk. 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Anne, daughter of John de Moonines, of 
Seamer Hall iii Suffolk; and his second was 
Anne, daughter of Sir George Waldegrave 
of Smalbridge, and widow of Henry Bures 
of Acton in the same county. By each he 
had children, and his representatives have 
preserved the honour of the family from 
that time to this. (Burgon'a Gresham^ ii. 
108 ; FuMer^s Worthies, ii. 350.) 

HELYKK, Walteb de, is described in 
the Patent Roll of 62 Henry IH. as ^ jus- 
ticiarius noster,’ and there are continual 
entries of payments for assizes to be held 
before film to the end of the reign. (Ex- 
cerpt e Hot Fin. ii. 460-674.) II(i is called 
* one of the king’s justices appointed to hold 
the pleas of the lord the King’ in 1 Ed- 
ward I. ; and in the fourth year he was paid 
twenty pounds for his expenses in visiting- 
^ eleven places to expedite the king’s busi- 
ness.’ ^evon^s Issue Roll, 81, DO.) It 
would appear that he was removed to the 
Common Pleas in 0 Edward I., us from 
that year till Trinity, 9 Edward I., 1281, 
fines were levied before him. (Dug^ale's 
Oriy, 44.) There is no later mention of 
him after 1284, when a special commission 
was directed to him and Giles de Berkele 3 % 
{Swinfiel^s Roll, 182.) He was seated at 
Much-Marcle, near Ledbury, in Hereford- 
shire. 

HEHINGTON, Richabd de, was pro- 
fessionally engaged in the courts, ana in 
35 Henry 111., 1261, appeared before the 
king at Windsor on the part of John de 
BaiSiol, who afterwards, in 62 Henry III., 
proceeded against him for delivering up his 
castle of Eotheringay to Baldwin Wake, 
the king’s enemy and his, without his as- 
sent. (Abb, Ftadt 166.) 

Ho performed the duties of a justice 
itinerant in 46 and 47 Henry HI., 1262-3, 
and the Fine Roll proves that he was a re- 
gular justiciertill near the end of the reign, 
ttie last entry of payments for writs of 
assize to be held before him being in Oc- 
tober 1270. (Ibid, 178 ; Excerpt, e Mot, FHn, 
ii. 410-624.) > e 

EENDEN, Edward, was descended from 
a bi-anch of the old Kentish family of the 
HendenSj originally residing on an estate 
bearing its name m the parish of Wood- 
church in Kent, but afterwards removed to 
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Benenden in its neighbourhood, where they 
were clothiers in great repute. 

Entering at (Cray’s Inn in 1686, he be- 
came reader there in 1614, and in the same 
ear sat in parliament for Rye. Having 
een in 1616 called to the degree of the coii^ 
for the next two-and-twenty years he had 
an extensive practice, and on January 22, 
1039, he was constituted a baron of the Ex- 
cheqmer {Rymer, xx. 306) and knighted. 

When the parliament entered the field 
against the king they passed an ordinance 
assessing all who had not voluntarily con- 
tributed to the army, in such sum as the 
committee meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall 
should deem reasonable, not exceeding a 
twentieth part of their estate. In Decem- 
ber 1643 the Commons applied to the 
Lords to rate Baron Henden, as an assistant 
to their lordships, who accordingly as- 
sessed him at 2000/. for the twentieth part 
of his estate, to bo employed for the defence 
of Poole and Lyme. The baron not obey- 
ing this order, the house, on the 23rd of the 
same month, directed proceedings against 
him ; but, as ho was ill at the time, it seems 
that they were not then taken, and that he 
died in the following February. {lord^ 
Journals, vi. 324, 436.) He was buried in 
the chancel of Biddenham Churcli. 

HEEGHAM, William de, was a resident 
in Noifolk, and was probably a brother of 
Andrew, the father of Ralph de Ilengham, 
Ho was one of four who, in 9 Henry III., 
1124, were appointed to take an assize of 
novel disseisin in Norfolk ; and in 1126 he 
was sent with throe others to try certain 
prisoners in the custody of the Bishop of 
Ely, who wore charged with murder. 
{Rot Clum, ii. 78, 159.) 

HENGHAM, Ralph dk, was the son of 
Sir Andrew de Ilengham, of a knightly 
family seated at St. Andrew’s Manor at 
Ilengham in Norfolk. He was brought up 
to the then commonly united professions of 
the Church and the law, in the former of 
which he held a canonnr in. St. Paul’s and 
the chancellorship of Exeter, to which he 
was collated in 1276, but resigned it within 
three years and a half. (Le Meve, 89.) 

Asa lawyer, the payment for assizes to 
he held before him commences in January 
1270, 64 Henry HI., which was probably 
the date of his appointment as a justice of 
the King’s Bencn. These entries of assizes 
before him are very numerous, and the 
rapidity with which he established his 
reputation in the court is evinced by his 
standing at the head of the circuits during 
the next two years till the end of the reign* 
(Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, ii. 604-684.) 

Tha^ on the accession of Edward 1. ho 
was immediately removed to the Common 
Pleas appears from a fine having been 
levied before him in November 1272 ; and 
that his elevation as chief justice of the 
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Sing’s Bench must have been between 
November 1273 and September 1274 
(though Dugdale does not name him in that 
^ara^r till 1278) is proved by an entry 
of pleas ^ coram domino re^ et H. de 
Hen^ham ^ soctu sum, j^ticiis de Banco 
dommi regis, in Octabis S. Michaelisi anno 
aregno &c. secundo, indpiente terdo. apud 
Westm/ {Abb, Ptacit. 263.) 

^ In 18 Edward 1. he was removed from 
his office and fined, but what was the pre- 
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ham Magna’ and ^Hengham Parva,’ which 
have been published with notes by Mr. Sel- 
den, and are printed at the end of nis edition 
of ^ Fortescue de Laudibus Anuliss’ (1741). 

HENLET, Robebt (Eabl of Nobthxkg- 
tok). The family from which he descended 
was originally established at Henley in 
Somersetshire, of which county some mem- 
bers of it were dieriffs. Its elder branch 
WAS honoured with a baronetcy in 1660, 
which expired in 1740. His great-grand- 
father, Sir Robert Henley, master of the 


and the amount of the fine is variously 
stated. It has been generally fixed at 
7000 marks ; but the complaints against 
him in the next parliament were palpably 
too slight to warrant such a punishment, 
and probably were merely made by those 
mean spirits who ore too ready to press a 
falling man. One was, that the chief 
justice had confirmed a false judgment 
pronounced by Solomon de Rochester, the 
justice itinerant ; and another, that a man 
had been arbitrarily imprisoned by him. 

Part, i. 48, 62.) There is much 
more probability that the fine did not ex- 
ceed 800 marks, according to the tradition 
in the reign of Richard HI., which at- 
tributed its imposition to Hengham’s pity 
for a poor man having induced him to erase 
from the roll a fine of 13«. 4t/., and sub- 
stitute 6.!». for it. The story went on to 
assert that with this fine the clockhouse 
at Westminster was erected, and a clock 
laced in it which could bo heard in the 
all. (4 Inst, 266.) This tradition lias 
been frequently referred to by judges who 
have been urged to alter a record. That 
Hengham’s offence could not have been a 
very grievous one is sufficiently proved by 
his restoration to the bench at a later date. 

His retirement, however, was of ten 
years’ continuance, and his return seems to 
have been gradual. His name is introduced 
nearly at the bottom of the list of judges 
and other officers who were summoned to 


Court of Eing’sBench in therein of Charles 
I., having acquired the estate of the Grange 
in Hampshire, employed Inigo Jones to 
erect a considerable mansion on it. His 
third son, Sir Robert, and his grandson, 
Anthony, were both successively members 
of parliament for Andover, and the latter 
was afterwards representative for Wey- 
mouth till his death in 171 1. This Anthony, 
who was one of the most accomplished wits 
of his day, by his marriage witn Mary, the 
daughter ana coheir of the Hon. Peregrine 
Bertie, second son of the Earl of Lindsey, 
became the father of three sons, of whom 
this Robert was the second. He was born 
about 1708, and was educated at West- 
minster, and St. John’s College, Oxfor^ and 
was elected a fellow of All Souls’ in 1727. 
Being then admitted to the Inner Temple, 
he was called to the bar iu 17*32. 

As a youn^ man he was jovial and 
hilarious, and indulged so much in the pre- 
vailing vice of drinking that he laid the 
foundation of that gouty habit from which 
he subsequently suffered. But he evidently 
acquired an early practice in the Court of 
Chancery, which increased so much that he 
was compelled in 1745 to take chambers iu 
Lincoln’s Inn, where equity lawyers ^ most 
do congregate.’ For this purpose he was 
also then admitted a member of that society. 
It WAS at that time the custom for Chancery 
barristers to attach themselves to a circuit, 
and thus to obtain some insight into the 


the parliament of March 1300, 28 Edward 
I., as if among the justices itinerant. In 
the following April he was the first named 
of those appointed to perambulate the 
forests of Essex, Buckingham, and Oxford 
f^Parl, Wi'its, i. 664); and it was not till 
eighteen months afterwards — viz., on Sep- 
tember 14, 1*301 — that he was restored to 
the bench, and constituted chief justice of 
the Common Pleas. In this office he con- 


course of the common law and criminal 
courts (a practice which had not been al- 
together discontinued at the beginning of 
the present century), and Mr. Henley chose 
the Western Circuit, his connections being 
resident within it. Here his rough-and- 
ready advocacy soon procured him a lead ; 
and a curious story is told of his being 
obliged to apologise to a Quaker of Bristol 
named Reeve for some indecent liberties he 


liuued till the end of the reign, and was re- 
appointed by Edward H. He served that 
kmg for a very short time, his death occur- 
ing in 1309. {Ibid. ii. 995.) He was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Weever 
(p. 367) gives his epitaph, in which he is 
called ^flos Anglorum’ and ^virbenedictus.’ 

Besides the ^ Registrum Brevium,’ which 
Coke calls ‘ the most andent book of the 
law,’ he left two works of note called Hleng- 


had token with him in cross-examination. 
It speaks well for both that the Quaker 
was afterwards employed by the chancellor 
to pay the freight of some 'wine consimed 
to nim, and that the chancellor invited his 
old antagonist to dine at his table, and good- 
humouredly related to the company the 
particulars of their early fracas. 

He was elected recorder of Bath, where 
he resided during his vacations, and where 
z 2 
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he formed a lomaiitie attachment to Jane, 
the heautiful daimhter and one of the co- 
heizefleea of Sir Hugh Huband, of Ipeley, 
baxonet She had at that time entirely lost 
the use of her limbs, but on her recovery 
they were united in 1743. Bath elected 
him its representatiTe in the parliament of 
1747, and he continued its member till his 
elevation to the equity bench. Attaching 
himself to the Leicester House party, he 
was an active debater in support of its line 
of politics. After the deatn of the Prince 
of Wales he continued his adherence to the 
princess, and "on the establishment of the 
household of the young prince (afterwards 
Geoijjelll.), in 1761, he was appointed his 
solicitor-general, and in 1764 hia attomey- 
gcmeral, being on the former occasion ad- 
mitted within the bar as one of the king’s 
counsel, and elected a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. On November 6, 1766, he was 
appointed king’s attorney- general, and 
knighted ; and^ on the coalition ministiy 
being formed in the following year, Sir 
Bobert, after ineffectual offers of the Great 
Seal had been made to Lords Hardwicke 
and Mansfield, Sir Thomas Clarke, and 
Chief Justice Willes, was nominated lord 
ke^r on June 30, 1767. 

So unacceptable was he to George II., 
from his connection with Leicester House, 
that he was allowed to preside in the House 
of Lords for nearly three years without a 
title ; but the necessity of appointing him 
lord high steward for the trial of the Earl 
of Ferrers for the murder of his steward, 
and the impropriety of a commoner holding 
that high office, obliged the king on March 
27, 1760, to create him a peer as Baron 
Henley of the Grange. At that trial, j udging 
l^m the printed account, his conduct was 
simple and unaffected, and the ill-natured 
and prejudiced assertion of Horace Walpole 
that it wanted dignity is fully refutea by 
the grave, appropriate, and affecting ad- 
dresses delivered by his lordship to the 
noble prisoner, both on his arraignment and 
his condemnation. 

George II. died six months afterwards, 
and soon after the accession of George III. 
Lord Henley’s title of lord keeper was con- 
verted into that of lord chancellor. He was 
the last person who was designated by the 
former title, the single holder of the Great 
Seal being ever since that time, now more 
distinguished by the latter. 
It IS dimcult to account for the unmeaning 
imposition of the two titles since the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when an act of parlia- 
ment took away every essential difference 
that might have existed previously, and de- 
clared them to be equal in power, iurisdic- 
tion, and dimity. 

i? w created Earl 

of Northington (the hamlet in which the 
Grange estate was situate), and in the fol- 
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lowing August he was madejoid lieutenant 
of his county. Though Lord Northinffto 
owed hia appointment of lord keeper to Idr. 
Pitt, he soli retained the Great Seal when 
that minister was succeeded by Lord Bute; 
and also during the two subsequent admi- 
nistrations headed by the Duke of Bedford 
and the Marquis of Kockingham. From 
several points in the policy of the last he 
differed so materially that he induced hU 
majesty to submit the guidance of the state 
to his old patron, Mr. Rtt, upon the forma- 
tion of whose administration he retired from 
the post of lord chancellor on Juljr 30, 1766. 
and took the leas onerous position of lord 
resident of the council, ms principal in- 
ucement for making this sacrifice was the 
impossihility he found of performing the 
duties of the office of chancellor, enfeebled 
as he was by repeated attacks of the gout. 
The same cause obliged him eighteen months 
after to resign his new office ; and from De- 
cember 176/ he retired wholly from public 
lijfe. He died on January 14, 1772, and 
was buried at Northin^on, where a hand- 
some mural monument has been erected. 

In the judgment of Lord Eldon, ^ he was 
a great lawyer, and very firm in delivering 
hia opinion)’ an authority which few will 
dispute. Its justice will receive confirma- 
tion from a collection of his decisions, printed 
from his own manuscripts by his grandson, 
Kohert Eden, second Lord Henley of that 
name, who afterwards published a memoir 
of his life. Ho retained to the end of his 
life his love of classical literature, and in his 
domestic circle ho kept up the conviviality 
which distinguished him in his early years, 
tinctured rather too much with warmth and 
irritability, and with the common use of 
profane expressions, a vulgar and unmean- 
ing habit which then unhappily prevailed, 
adopted more with the view of giving 
strength to expressions than with any 
thought or intention of being blasphemous. 
Though he was undoubtedly coarse and care- 
less in his language, he has not been charged 
with being incorrect or immoral in his con- 
duct, and the two beautiful prayers which 
Lord Henley informs us he- composed for 
tho use of his wife leave the impression 
that he was imbued with deeper religious 
feelings than he had the credit of enter- 
taining. 

His wife bore him several children. The 
only son who survived him, Bobeit, \ras 
the second and last earl, dying in 1786 un- 
married. One of his daughters, Elizabeth, 
married Sir Morton Eden, K.B., who was 
created in 1799 Lord Henley of Chamistock 
in the peerage of Ireland, a title which still 
exists. m 

HSNBT, Dxtxk op INobmanlt, after- 
wards King Henry II., was the eldest 
son of Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou, by the Ein- 
press Matilda, daughter of Kmg Henry L 
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B^ipg born in Maich 1133, he was but 
am in&nt during the contest between hie 
another and King Stephen, On the death 
pf his father in Il30 he succeeded to the 
earldom of Anjou, and bj consent of his 
mother assum^ the title of Duke of Nor- 
s^dy. Having then attained the age of 
sixteen, he resolved to recover the English 
throne which his mother had lost. He 
accordingly received the honour of knight- 
hood from his uncle David, King of Scot- 
land, and strengthened himself by a politic 
marriage with Eleanor of Poictou, the 
divorced wife of Louis, King of France, 
acquiring with her the extensive duchy of 
Aquitaine. On his landing in England 
shortly after, his standard was joined by 
such of his mother’s former adherents as 
survived, and by all those who were 
desirous of terminating the state of anarchy 
which prevailed throughout the kingdom. 
The contending armies met at Wallingford, 
but by the intervention of wise coun- 
sellors they parted without bloodshed, and 
an arrangement was eilected between 
Stephen and Henry, by which it was 
agreed that the former should not be dis- 
turbed in his rule during his life, and that 
Henry should succeed him at his death. 
This treaty was concluded on November 7, 
1163, when Stephen is said to have con- 
stituted Henry Chief Justiciary of Eng- 
land under him. He did not, however, 
long perform the duties of this ofilce, as he 
returned to Normandy at the following 
Easter, and remained there till after 
Stephen’s decease, which occurred on the 
25tn of the ensuing October. After a 
reign of more than thirty-four years, he 
died at Ghinon on July 6, 1189. 

HEFFECOTES, Thomas be, was one of 
those who were appointed to supply the 
place of the judges removed on the king’s 
return from Tournay. His patent is dated 
January 8, 1341, 14 Edward IIL, but his 
death occurred before the end of the year. 
He was probably a native of Northumber- 
land, where there is a hamlet called Heps- 
cott in the parish of Morpeth. (Ikigdale^s 
Orig, 46 ; Eot» Farl. ii. 126.) 

KEBEBT, Edward, was the first cou- 
fiin of the famous Lord Herbert of Cher- 
buiy, being the son of Charles Herbert of 
Aston in the county of Montgomery, third 
brother to the father of his lordship. 
Admitted to the society of the Inner Tem- 
ple, he was called to the bar in 1618, and 
became reader in 1637. He had before 
this time acquired a seat in parliament, 
and in 1626 was one of the managers of 
the impeachment of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 6; Varl, Hist, iii. 719.) 

He was not in the next parliament of 1628, 
but after its dissolution he wm one of the 
.counsel employed by Selden in the prose- 
cution against him. {Cal, State Papers 
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[1628-91 666.) Hia opponiion to the 
court did not last lon^ for in 1683 he was 
selected by the Inn«r %mple as a manager 
of the famous masque designed by the four 
inns of court as a compliment to the king 
and queen in confutation of leone’s tirade 
against players in his ^ Histrio-Mastix,’ 
(^hUdocke, 19.) In Janumy 1636 his 
aevotion to the court was conm*med by his 
appointment as attorney-general to the 

S ueen, and in 1637 he was employed on 
le part of the crown in the prosecution 
of Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne. (State 
Trials^ iii. 719.) Having been soon after 
knighted, his next step was to the soUdtor- 
generalship, which he obtained on January 
26, 1640, and in that character he sat in 
the parliaments of the following April and 
November for New Sarum. lie continued 
a member till January 29, 1641, when, on 
hia being created attorney-general, and 
thereby becoming an assistant to the 
House of Lords, he was, according to the 
practice of the time, incapacitated from 
sitting in the Commons. (Fymer, xix. 
606, XX. 380, 448 ; Farl, Hist, ii. 662, 623.) 
This removd from a scene of daily con- 
tention was peculiarly acceptable to him, 
for, according to Clarendon, he was ^ awed 
and terrified’ with the temper of the 
Commons, and glad to be ' out of the fire.’ 

On January ^ 1642, he, by the king’s 
command, brought an accusation in the 
House of Lords against Lord Kimbolton 
and five membera of the Commons for high 
treason, and the king on the next day 
committed the imprudence of going to the 
latter house and demanding tneir arrest. 
The Commons, highly rasenting this pro- 
ceeding, voted it a breach of pnvilege, and 
impeached Herbert for exhimting the ar- 
ticles. Sir Edwaixl put in his answer 
justifying himself as acting under his 
majesty’s express personal commands, and 
without any advice from himself, and 
thereupon the trial commenced on March 
8. Two of the counsel assigned for his 
defence were committed for contempt in 
refusing to plead, and the excuses or two 
others were allowed, all four being intimi- 
dated by the threats of the Commons. Mr. 
Heamo and Mr. Chute, however, boldly and 
ably exonerated the attorney-general. Yet 
the Lords, influenced in some measure by 
the same fear, found him guilty of the 
facts, but at tbe^ same time showed their 
estimate of the imputed crime by succes- 
sively negativing motions that he should 
be punished by the loss of his olBto, by 
fine, by imprisonment in the Tower, or by 
mulcting him in damages to the accusea 
members. More than a month after, their 
lordships^ compelled by the Com- 

mons to mflict some punishment, contented 
themselves with merely committing kim 
to the Fleet during pleasure, and declaring 
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liini inctpable of any otber place than that 
of attcnneY-general. which ^e held. His 
incaxceration lasted only eighteen days, 
fromApril 23 to May 11, when Sir Edward 
was permitted * for his health ’ to go to 
any or his houses within a day’s journey of 
Lcmdon, but not to come to London with- 
out the order of the house. On July 4 the 
warden of the fleet was ordered to bring 
him up, but, as was no doubt intended, he 
had taken the opportunity to esc^e and 
join ^e king at York. (Pari, Mist, ii. 
1089, 1121-79 ; Lords' Journals, v. 177.) 
Venturing some time after to London, 
he seems narrowly to have escaped the 
clutches of the parliament, by whom an 
order was made on March 6, 1646, that he 
should be apprehended and brought to the 
bar. {IMiUehcke, 196.) 

Clarendon {Life, i. 212), who did not 
like him, states that his ^ greatest faculty 
was^ and in which he was a master, to 
make difficult things more inti'icate and 
perplexed, and very easy things to seem 
more hara than they were ; ’ and (pTes an 
amusing account of certain conferences at 
Oxford in 1643, on the subject of tho pro- 
posed proclamation for dissolving the pa^ 
nament, which scorns fully to justify his 
opinion. * 

The ground that he lost with the king 
on that occasion he did not regain. In a 
letter to Mr. Secretary Nicholas dated from 
Newark, October 16, 1646, his majesty 
says: ^For Mr. Attumy,^ tell him if the 
reoelles never did but justice, or what 
they had lawful power to do, then his 
answer good, otherwais it is not^worlh a 
button j wherefor if he confesse my power 
lett him acc^t my offer, otherwais I shall 
know what l have to do.’ {Evelyn's Me- 
moirs, V. 164.) The offer aUuded to was 
probably that of the lord keepership, then 
vacant by the death of Lord Lyttelton. 
The result of this letter was that the Great 
Seal was entrusted to Sir Eichord Lane on 
October 25, and that Sir Edward Herbert 
was discharged from his office on Novem- 
ber 1. {Docquets at Oxford.) 

Sir Edwam seems to have been rein- 
stated in his office by King Charles; for 
in 1648 Clarendon speaks of him in that 
character, as accompanying the Prince of 
Wales, and as a great favounte with Prince 
Bupe^ describrng him as always interfer- 
ing with his advice, and as being * of all 
men living most disposed to make discord 
and disagreement among men, all his facul- 
ties being resolved into a spirit of contra- 
dicting, disputing, and wrangling upon any- 
thing that was proposed.’ If reliance is to 
be placed on the noble author’s account of 
Sir Edward’s subsequent conduct at the 
Hague, his intrigues and indiscretion well 
merit the censure ^ but the jealousy of a 
rival for court favour may account for some 
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exaggeration of the facts. {Clarendon, vi» 
127-80, 140.) 

After the death of Charles L Sir Edward! 
is still mentioned with his official title. 
He attended the new king’s court at the 
Hi^e, and afterwards was with the Duke 
of x ork at Paris, bein^ one of this prince’s 
private and confidential advisers, recom- 
mending and accompwying Mm on that 
inauspimous visit to flanders and Holland 
in the following year. The regular coun- 
cillors of the duke represented him ^ as a 
man of that intolerame pride that it was 
not possible for any man to converse with 
him ; . . . yet, by the knack of his talk, 
which was the most like reason without 
being it, he retained still too much credit 
with the duke, who, being amused and con- 
founded with his positive discourse, thoug^ht 
him wiser than those who were more eainly 
understood.’ {Ibid, 321, 474, 483.) 

Unless Sir Bichard Lane was continued 
after the decapitation of the late king as 
nominal lord keeper till his death in 165(>, 
of which there is no evidence except that 
on his widow’s tomb, that office had not 
hitherto been filled by Charles II. ; indeed, 
since tho battle of Worcester there had 
been no Great Seal to keep. But in 1663> 
the king, having provided himself with a 
new Seal at I’aris, entrusted it, against his 
own inclination, but at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the queen-mother {Evelyn, v. 284, 
288), to Sir Edward Herbert in April of 
that year. The duties of the office, judicial 
or political, could not have been very oner- 
ous and his time is described as being 
principally employed in endeavouring to 
eflect tho niin of Sir Edward Hyde, of 
whose ascendency over the king he was in- 
ordinately jealous. He showed his enmity 
on every occasion, and was met with corre- 
sponding hatred on the part of Hyde, whose 
prejudice is so apparent in every sentence 
that the character he gives of Herbert 
would be altogether unworthy of credit, 
were it not that both Charles I. and his son 
appear to have concurred in his opinion. 
Tnat the dislike of the latter was real is 
proved by his resolving that Herbert should 
not accompany him when he left France in 
June in the following year. Sir Edward 
was so indignant at this mark of disgrace 
that lie immediately surrendered the Great 
Seal. He died at Paris in 1667 ; or, ac- 
cording to airat^er authority, he survived 
till the Eestoration, and died at Bouen. ^ 

He married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Smith, master of the Bequests, and 
widow of Thomas Carey, the second eon of 
tho Earl of Monmouth. Ilia three sons all 
became distinguished in the succeeding 
reigns. The eldest, Charles, conimanded 
a regiment of foot under King Williaim and 
was slain in the battle of A^rim, in 1691. 
The second, Arthur, was the admiral who 
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liroiiglit over that king in 1688; was 
ciea^ Earl of Torrington, but, dying with- 
out issue, his title became extinct in 1716. 
^e youngest, Edhrard, took the contrary 
aide, and is the chief justice next noticed. 

HBRBXBTiP Edwabd, the third, son of 
the above Sir Edward, was educated at 
Winchester, and at New College, Oxford, 
where he graduated as B.A. in 1669. He 
then went to the Middle Temple, and, be- 
coming a barrister, migrated to Ireland, on 
his becoming attorney-general there. He 
was knighted in 1683, and was made chief 
j ustice of Chester. Subsequently appointed 
attorney to the Duke of York, he was soon 
after his royal highness’s accession to the 
throne made attorney-general to the queen, 
and on October 23, 1685, was promoted to 
the vacant oilice of chief justice of the 
l^^s Bench. {Athen, Oj:on.[iv.552; JWsti, 
ii. 304 ; Bramstm, 207.) On his previous 
investiture with the necessary degree of Ser- 
jeant he gave rings with the extraordinary 
motto 'Jacobus vincit, tiiumphat lex.’ 

Of his merits as a lawyer previous to his 
elevation we have no means of judging 
fropa the English Reports ; but Burnet de- 
scribes him (iii. 02) as 'a well-bred and 
virtuous man, generous, and good-natured,’ 
but 'an indiderent lawyer. ... He unhap- 
pily got into a set of very high notions with 
relation to the king*s prerogative. Ilia 
gravity and virtues gave him great advan- 
tages, chiefly his succeeding such a monster 
(Jeffrevs) as had gone before him. So he, 
being found to be a fit tool, was, without 
any application of his own, raised up all at 
once to this high post.’ 

In the king’s attempts for the establish- 
ment of Popery, one of nis earliest steps was 
to appoint Roman Catholics to offices, and 
grant them a patent of dispensation from 
the oatlis reqiured by the Test Acts. Sir 
ICdword Hales held the colonelcy of a regi- 
ment under these circumstances, and, for the 
urpose of trying the question whether the 
ing had power to grant such dispensation, 
a ^am action to recover the penalty was 
brought against Sir Edward by Godden, his 
coachman. On the case being argued on 
demurrer Chief Justice Herbert gave a de- 
cided opinion that there was no law what- 
soever but what may he dispensed with by 
the king as supreme lawgiver ; but, as it was 
a case of great importance, he promised to 
submit it to the twelve judges. On a sub- 
sequent day he gave judgment for Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, stating that all his colleagues 
agreed with his opinion except Mr. Baron 
Street. There can be no doubt, however; 
that, unconstitutional as this doctrine is now 
allowed to be, the chief justice really and 
conscientiously held it; and afterwards, 
when his judgment was assailed by Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns and other writers, he published 
a vindication of it, with the authorities upon 
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which it was founded. Almost immedi« 
ately followed his appointment as one of 
the ecclesiastical comn^sioners, who had 
powers almost as extensive and quite as ob- 
noxious as those of the old Commis- 

inon Court ; but the chief justice formed 
one of the minority which subsequenfly 
voted against the tyrannical suspension of 
the fellows of Ma^alen College. (State 
Trials, xi. 1196, 1251 ; EvefynAn. 212, 214; 
2 Shotcer, 497.) In Easter Term 1687 he 
refused a rule for the execution at Plymouth 
of a soldier who had been tried for desertion 
at Reading, and so determined was the king 
to efiect his purpose of introducing martial 
law that Sir Edward was at once removed, 
and within a day or two Sir Robert Wright, 
who was substituted for him, complied with 
the king’s will as a matter of course. 

Though dischargedfrom the King’s Bench, 
he was on the next day, ^nl 22, made 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, in which 
court he continued till the flight of the king. 
Remaining true to his master. Sir Edwam 
joined the self-exiled monarch, and was of 
course excepted from the bill of indemnity, 
notwithstanding the high character for ho- 
nour and integrity universally accorded to 
him in the debates. In France King James 
created him Earl of Portland, and gave him 
the nominal office of lord chancellor, in which 
his principal duty was to draw up declara- 
tions, asserting his master’s right to his de- 
serted dominions. Some of the most violent 
ones were unjustly attributed to him; for 
he in truth had little or no influence over 
James, the Roman Catholic ministers mono- 
polising all the sway. Though taking rank 
as chancellor, and possessing all the external 
marks of his office, ho was not allowed, as 
a Protestant, to hold a seat in the council. 
A large majority of the Jacobites in Eng- 
land remonstrated ; but to their prayer that 
ho should he admitted James answered eva- 
sively, that he would be ' on all occasions 
readv to express the just value and esteem 
he lias for the lord chancellor.’ When 
James’s Protestant servants were dismissed 
in October 1692 Sir Edward retired into 
Flanders, but afterwards returning to France, 
ho died at St. Germains in November 1608. 
(Burnet, iii. 92, 149 ; Eveli/n, iii. 236 ; Ltdh 
trcll: Lord Macaulay, iv. 227, 386.) 

HERBERT. See Herbkkt Lostnoa. 

HEREFORD, Earl of. See W. Fixz-Os- 
bekne ; M. DB Gloucester ; H. ue Bohun. 

HERIET, Richard db, was sheriff of 
Jilssex and Hertfordshire in 4 Richard I,, 
and was no doubt in some employment con- 
nected with the Exchequer, from 6 Ri- 
chard I. to 6 John, 1194-1206, he acted as 
a justicier in the Curia Regis at Westmin- 
ster, his name frequently appearing on the 
fines that were levied there. In 1 John, 
Robert Fitz-Torold granted him haH the 
town of Bedefont ; and in 3 John he paid 
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6(ML for having the cuetodj of his land in 
Suirey. and iifty-five marks for that in 
Wilts. He died in 1208. (Madox,l2lQi 
Concea. 80, 226 ; Hot. Ciaus. i. 109.) 

BEBUlSTOH, Williau 1)E, no doubt 
came 6rom the place of that name in 
Staffor^bire. In 0 Edward II. he ac- 
companied the king abroad in the train 
of Ingelard de Warlee, keeper of the ward- 
robe. (N. FcBdera, ii. 218.) He soon 
afterwards became a clerk in the Chan- 
cery, andSras parson of the church of 
^Estwode near Eeylegh;’ and in July 
1819 he had a grant of the prebend of 
Carnwyth in the church of Glasgow. (N. 
Fadera, ii. 401.) 

According to the practice of the time, 
the Great Seal was placed in the custody 
of some of the clerks of the Chancery 
during the occasional absence of the 
chancellor, and they transacted the busi- 
ness appertaining to it. William de Her- 
laston WM frequently one of those en- 
trusted with this duty from 1321 to 1324* 
^Parl, Writs, ii. p. ii. 1001.) lie was also 
in the latter part of this reign keeper of the 
king’s privy seal. (Hot, Pari ii. 383.) 

In 2 Edward III. he and Henry de Cliff, 
the master of the Rolls, were appointed 
keepers of the Great Seal during a vacancy 
in the ofiico of chancellor, and ne acted in 
the same character several times during 
that and the following year. He was a 
trier of petitions in the parliament as late 
as the twenty-first, and one of the justices 
itinerant in the twenty-second j^ear. 

HEBLE, William le, was, according to 
Fuller (i. 281), born in Devonshire, because 
he was owner of Ilfracombe; but it is more 
likely that he was born in Leicestershire, 
both Robert do Herle, apparently his father, 
and he having been summoned by the she- 
riff o£ that county, the former in 1301, 20 
Edwfud L, to perform military service, and 
the latter in 1324, 17 Edward II., to attend 
the great council at Westminster. (Pari 
Writs, i, 366, ii, 639.) The principal part of 
his property was certainly in that county. 

In 4 ana 6 Edward JI. he was sum- 
moned as an assistant to parliament, appa- 
rently in the character of a serjeant-at- 
law ; and in the nintli year he was one of 
three 'qui sequuntur pro rege’ in a suit 
against the men of Bnstol. (Pot Pari i. 
369.) The wardrobe account of 14 Edward 
n., 1320, contains the entry of a payment 
to him of the large sum of 133/. 6«. Sd, in 
these words: ^To William Herle, king’s 
seijewt, who, by the kings order, will 
shortly receive the honour of knighthood, 
of the king's gift, in aid of his rank, 6th of 
August’ {Archceologia, xxvi. 846); and he 
WM raised to the bench of the Common 
Fleas on the 16tii of the following October. 

On the accession of Edward III, he was 
immediately made chief justice of that 
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court, his patent being dated Febrttary'4^' 
1327. Though he was displaced on Sep- 
tember 3, 13&, by Jolm dolStonore, it is 
evident he still eontinueorto act as a judge, 
as he was at the head of the justices itine- 
nmt in Nottinghamshire in the following 
December, wd also, in the succeeding year, 
in Derbyshire. Restored to his pl^e as 
chief justice on March 2, 1331, he was 
again removed on November 18. 1333; 
but Henry le Scrope, who was tnen ap- 
pointed, resumed his seat at the head of 
the Exchequer on the next day. The 
cause of these changes can only be in- 
ferred; but William de Herle, from that 
day, presided till July 8, 1887, when, at 
bis own request, he was allowed to retire 
from his office, on account of his age and 
infirmities. The patent spoke in eulogistic 
terms of his approved fidelity, the solidity 
of his jud^ent, the gravity of his man- 
ners, and his laudable and unwearied ser- 
vices to the state; and required him to 
remain on the secret council, and to attend 
at his pleasure during the rest of bis life. 
(N, F'mdera, ii. 913.) He lived nearly 
twelve years after his retirement, dying 
in 1347. 

Through his wife Margaret, the daughter 
and heir of William Polglas, by Elizabeth, 
the heir of Sir William Champernon, the 
manor of Ilfracombe, and other large pro- 
perty in Devonshire, came into his pos- 
sesion. (Ca/. Jnquia, p. m. ii. 136, 206 ; 
Nicholas Leicestersh. 62a ; Prince.) 

HERMAN (Bishop of Sherboiine and 
Salisbubt) was of Flemish origin, and 
had been one of tho chaplains of Edward 
the Confessor, by whom ne was advanced 
in 1046 to the small bishopric of Wilton, 
which in the preceding century had been 
cut off from the diocese of Sherborne, and 
the seat of which was sometimes at Wilton, 
sometimes at Ramsbury, and sometimes at 
Sunning. In 1060 he visited Rome in 
company with Aldred, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and on his return he used his 
utmost endeavours to remove his see to 
Malmshury; but, though the king con- 
sented, he was defeated by the opposition 
I of the monks there. Indignant and dis- 
' gusted, he retired to Bertiu, in France, in 
1066, and remained in that monastery for 
three years. On the death, however, of 
Efwold, Bishop of Sherborne, in 1068, be 
returned and succeeded in procuring the 
reunion of the two sees of ^erborne and 
Wilton ; and in 1076, taking advantage of 
the order of the Council or London, that 
the bishops’ sees should be removed from 
obscure places to towns of greater note, he 
effected the transfer of bis to Old Sarum, 
no doubt, however, under the influence of 
favour, as that place was then little better 
than a castle. He there commenced the 
erection of the cathedral, but did not live 
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to witness its eompletion. His death is 
fheed by different wnteia in the years 1076, 
1077, and 1078. 

Thvnne, in hnClatalogue of Ohancellois, 
introduces him with these words: ^He is 
that Henqanus which, 1 suppose, was 
chancellor to William the Conqueror.' 
With no other authority than this, the 
followers of Thynne have unhesitatingly 
iidmitted his name. 

He wrote the ‘ Life and Miracles of St 
]^mund.' King of the East Angles. (H<h 
Jimhedj w, 348 j Godivin, 336 ; Htdckins's 
ii. 373.) 

HEBON, Edwabb, was the grandson of 
John Heron, a physician at Harming in 
Kent, and the son of Kichard Heron, 
settled at Harsted or Hastings Hall, in 
Birdbroke, Essex. Admitted at Lincoln’s 
Inn, he was called to the bar in 1C74, and 
elected reader in 1587. In 1594 he took 
the degree of serjeant-at-law, which he 
held for fourteen years before he was 
■advanced to the bench of the Exchequer 
on November 25, 1607, having been pre- 
viously knighted. He did not long enjoy 
his position, for he cither resigned or died 
ID 1610. (Cf-okefJac. 107.) 

He was twice married. His first wife 
was Anne, daughter of David Vincent, 
Esq., of Bemake in Northamptonshire, the 
ancestor of the present baronet of that 
name. His second wife was Dorothy, 
daughter of Anthony Maxey, Esq., of 
Brad well, near Coggleshall. (MoratU's 
JEssejCf ii. 345.) 

HEKTELPOLE, Geoffrey be, of the 
manor of llrereton in Northumberland, 
'.acted as a judge of assize at Newcastle in 
the reign of Edward I. In 34 Edward I. 
the king granted to him the manor of Ken- 
weston m Durham for his services. 

He was summoned to the coronation of 
Edward II., and held the office of recorder 
of London for about a year in 1320, and con- 
tinued during that reign to act as a justice 
of assize, attending th^e parliament among 
his brethren as late as 1326. (Abb. Flacit. 
606-9; Pari. Writs, i. 379, ii. p. ii. 1003; 
Jlot. Pari. i. 194, &c. ; Cal. Pot. Pat. 65.) 

EEBTPOBB, Bobert be, was one of the 
judges of the Common Ifieas placed on the 
bench in the room of those who were supor- 
aedod for corruption in 18 Edward I., 1290, 
and appears to have continued to act up to 
1295, as he was summoned to the parlia- 
ment of that year. (Dugdale's Ong. 44; 
Pari. Writs, i. 29.) 

HE8ILL, or HE8ILT, Williah, was au- 
ditor of the Exchequer (Acts Privy CouncU, 
ii. 290) at the time he was made a baron of 
that court on July 13, 1421, 9 Henry V. 
He was re-appointed on the accession of 
Henry VI., but on May 18, 1424, was ex- 
onerated from his office. (Ibid. iii. 147.) 
He died on April 9 in the following year. 
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and was buried in iho church of Northflaet 
in Kent. He married Agnes, the daughter 
of John A ppleton. 11^321, iii. 315.) 

HEWITT, Jahbs (Lorb Liffobb), the 
eldest son of William Hewitt, a mercer and 
draper at Covonlay, who served the office of 
mayor in 1744^ was bom in 1709, com- 
menced his Ufe m an attorney's office, under 
articles to Mr. James Birch, but was subse- 
quently induced to seek his fortune at the 
bar. Entering the Middle Temple, he be- 
came a barrister in 1742. Hi# merito as a 
lawyer procured him in 1756 the dignity 
of the coif, and four years afterwards the 
position of king's serjeant. In 1761 being 
elected member for his native town, the 
stylo of his oratory in parliament may bo 
surmised from the story that is tola^ of 
Charles Townsbend, who being met going 
out of the house, when Serjeant Hewitt was 
thundering away on some dull legal ques- 
tion, was asked whether the house was up. 
^No,’ said Townsbend very gravely, ‘but 
the serjeant is.’ At this time he was in 
^position, hut in the next year, when the 
Earl of Chatham came in, and his friend 
Lord Camden was made lord chancellor, the 
latter ofiered him the vacant judgeship of 
the King’s Bench, which he accepted on 
November 0, 1706, on a promise that if ho 
held the Seal when the chaucellorship of 
Ireland became vacant he should be pro- 
moted to that office. Within a year the 
Irish chancellor died, and, Lord Camden 
having succeeded in overcoming all ob- 
stacles, Mr. Justice Hewitt received his 
atent as Lord Chancellor of Ireland on 
oniiary 9, 1768. In June following ho was 
created Baron Lifford in the Irish peerage, 
to which a viscounty was added in 1781. 
He filled this high office till his death on 
April 28, 1789, a period of more than 
twenty-two years. With few adva||||tage8 of 
education, and with no extraordinary powers 
of intellect, he was successful in the exer- 
cise of his functions as a judge by the ac- 
curacy of his technical knowledge and his 
general professional skill. Formal in his 
manner and old-fashioned in his ideas, ho 
yet, by his patience and urbanity to all, ac- 
quired universal esteem and respect. 

He inaniod, first, a daughter of the Bev. 
Bhys Williams, D.D., rector of Stapleford- 
Ahbotts in Essex, and secondly, Ambrosia, 
daughter of the Bov. Charles B^ley, of 
Knavestock in the same county. The vis- 
county is still held by the descendants of 
his eldest son. His third son Joseph became 
a judge of the King’s Bench in Ireland; 
and his fourth son, J ohn, was dean of Gloyne. 

HEYDOK, Thomas be, is described as 
‘ clericus noster ’ in letters patent of 4 John, 
1203. relative to lands in Heydon and in 
Lonaon,belongingto BobertFuxree, the cus- 
tody of whose daughter, Constance, hadbeen 
previously granted to him. (Pot, Pat. 27.) 
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From 3 to 11 Henry HI. he wus one of the 
regular justiciers at Westminster, receiv- 
ing the aclteowledgment of fines during 
the whole of that period, and actinff as a 
justice itinerant on several occasions. \Dug^ 
dak'8 Orig. 42 ; Itot, Claus, i. 473, 681, ii. 
82,209; Mado3^,u.S35.) 

HETH, Peter, was appointed, in 20 
Edward L, 1202, a justice to take assises 
in ^vers counties, and his pleas are re- 
corded in 23 Edward 1. (Abb. JRot. Orig, i. 
92.) He was perhaps the son of the under- 
named Stephen Heym. 

HEYM, S TEFiiEN, was one of the Justices 
of the Common Pleas at Easter, 65 Henry 
HI., 1271, and writs of assizes were taken 
in his name till the end of that reign. He 
was continued in the office under the suc- 
ceeding king, as fines were levied before 
him from the former date till 3 Edward I., 
1274, when he died. (Excerpt, e Bot. Fm. 
ii. 537-689; Bugddle's Orig. 44; Abb. Rot. 
Orig. i. 23.) 

HETETJN, Jordan, was of a Northum- 
berland family, and joined the barons in 
their contest with King John. He made 
his peace in the next reign, and in 9 Henry 
III., 1226, he was one of the justices itine- 
rant for Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, and in 1228 ho acted in the same 
character for the liberties of the bishopric 
of Durham. (Rot. Clam. i. 341 ,631, ii. 77.) 

HIIBESIET, John de, was parson of the 
church of Thynden, and canon of Chichester 
in the reign of Edward II,, from the tentli 
year of which, till the seventh year of the 
next reign, he was continually employed in 
diplomatic missions to various courts. IFIe 
was raised to the bench of the Exchequer 
on December 18, 1332, 0 Edward III., 
haviAg evidently been previously an officer 
connected with that department. lie was 
swp^seded on September 0, 1334, on his 
bMcming chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
is so called in 12 Edward III., and is named 
two years afterwards as a trier of petitions 
in parliament. (iV. Feederuy ii. 329-875; 
Rjot. Pari. ii. 99, 114; Cal. Rot. Pat. 120.) 

HILL, Hugh, was bom in 1802 at Craig 
in the county of Cork, the residence of his 
father, James Hill, Ei^., a private gentle- 
man, whose family originally settled in 
Ireland in Cromweirs time. Educated in 
Dublin University, he graduated there as 
A.B. in 1821, and, intending to pursue the 

C fession of the law in Ireland, he then 
jt legal terms for two years in the inns 
of court there, and afterwards at the Middle 
Temple in London. Ho started as a special 
pleader imder the bar in 1827, and for more 
than thirteen years devoted himself with 
unremitting energy to this department. 
Though his progress was at first not very 
rapid, at last his success exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. So extensive and 
oppressive was his business that he felt it 
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1841, when he joined the Northern Circuit. 
Both there and in Westminster Hall hie 
mputation as a deeply-read jurist and an 
ingenious and safe pleader secured to him 
an immense quantity of the heavy business, 
which required greater labour, but gave less 
profit, than the ordinary causes that occupy 
the courts. 

From 1851, when he obtained the rilk 
gown, till 1^8, he was rewarded for his 
past labours hy gaining a considerable lead, 
and on May 29 of the latter year he was 
constituted a judge of the Queen’s Bench., 
But his labours h^ overtasked his strength ; 
his constitution was completely undermined, 
and, becoming incapable of filler exertion, 
he retired, after less than four years’ service, 
in December 1861, to the regret of his col- 
leagues and the loss of the legal world. He 
still survives, an example of patience in his 
sufferings, and of humble gratitude to a mer- 
ciful God for the blessings he has received. 

He married in 1831 a daughter of Bi- 
chard Holden Webb, Esq., controller of the 
customs. 

HILL, or HELL, John (the name being 
as often spelled one way as the other), was 
bom at Hill’s Court, the seat of the family, 
near Exeter. The earliest mention of him 
as a lawyer is a writ of summons, dated No- 
vember 26, 1382, to take upon himself the 
degree of a seijoant-at-law, being the first 
of that description which has hitherto been 
found, the previous entries only noticing 
those who were king’s scrj cants. 

He was constituted a judge of the King’s 
Bench on May 20, 1389, 11 Bichard II., and 
on the accession of Henry IV. his patent 
was renewed, and his attendance in parlia- 
ment as a trier of petitions is noted in every 
year from his first appointment till that of 
October 1407. (Rot. Pari. iii. 258-009.) 

HILL, or HELL, IlotBERT, was apparently 
of a Cornish family, and married two 
heiresses of that county, the first being 
Isabella, the sister of Thomas, the son of 
Sir Thomas Fychet, and the second being 
the daughter of Otto do Bodru^an, who or 
whose father had been shenff of that 
county in 3 Bichard II. 

Bobert Hill is mentioned among other 
lawyers in 16 Bichard II. (Rot. Pari. iii. 
302), and in the first year of Henry IV., 
1399, he was appointed one of the king’s 
Serjeants, in which character ho was re- 
quired to contribute, or as it was called to 
lend, 100/. to enable the king to resist the 
Welsh and the Scotch. (Acts Privy Corn-- 
cilf i. 202.) He was elevated to the bench 
of the Common Pleas on May 14, 1408, 9 
Henry IV., and fines were levied before 
him as early as Midsummer in that year. 
(Bugdak's Orig. 46; Cal. Rot. Pal. 234.) 
lie sat in the same court the whole re- 
mainder of his life. 
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In 3 Hen^ V. he was one of the judges j 
by whom Kichaxd Earl of Camhridgei 
Hemy ^rd Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey 
were tried for treason at Southampton, 
and condemned to death, and in the first 
year of the next reign he is spoken of as 
haying been chief justice of Ely. 
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He seems to have been rather a free- 
spoken judge on the bench. An action 
was brought against a dyer, who had 
bound himself not to use his craft for half 
a year, upon which Hill said that the bond 
was Toid because the condition was against 
the common law, adding, ‘And, by God, if 
the plaintiff was here, he should go to 
prison till ho paid a fine to the king.’ 
(K. B. 2 Hen. V. p. 6 b.) This is perhaps 
the only instance of an oath on the bench 
being reported. 

The last fine acknowledged before him 
as a judge of the Common Pleas was in 
Hilary Term, 3 Henry VI., 1426, soon after 
which he died. 

He settled himself at Shilston in Devon- 
shire, and left a son named Robert, who 
was sheriff of that county in 7 Henry VI., 
and whose descendants flourished there for 
m^y generations. One of them was Abi- 
gail Hill, Lady Masham, the favourite of 
Queen Anne. (Notes and Queries^ 2nd S. 
viii. 10.) 

HILL, Iloo£K, belonged to a ve^ ancient 
Somersetshire family, which had Nourished 
at Hounston from the time of Edward III. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it was seated 
at Poundsford, near Taunton, where Wil- 
liam Hill, the father of the baron, lived 
and died in 1642. Ilis mother was Mar- 
giret or Jane, daughter of John Young, of 
Devonshire, and he was born at Colliton in 
the latter county. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1032, and be- 
came a bencher in 1649. 

In March 1644 he was the junior of the 
five counsel employed against Archbishop 
Laud, who, in allusion to the senior four 
being the only spokesmen, calls him ‘ Con- 
sul Bibulus.’ (Athen. Oxon. iii. 130.) In 
the next year he was returned to the Lon^ 
Parliament as member for Bridport, and 
one of the first fruits of his siding with the 
popular faction was the ^ant to him in 
of the chambers of Mr. Mostyn and 
Mr. Stampe in the Temple. (Whitelocke, 
201.) Though named in Ihe commission 
for the king’s trial, he never sat on it. 

Cromwell made him a serieant-at-law 
on June 29, 1666, and in Easter Term i 
1657 he is mentioned in Hardres’s Reports I 
as a baron of the Exchequer. In that ! 
character he assisted at the ceremony of 
investiture of the protector in Jime 1667, 
and as one of the judges attendant on 
Cromwell’s House of Peers he delivered a 
message from them to the Commons in the 


following January. (Burim^ ii. 340, 612.) 
In the summer of 1668 he went the Oxford 
Circuit with Chief Justice Glynne, an ac- 
count of the proceedings in which, ‘ writ in 
drolling verse,’ was published soon after. 
(Athen. Oxon, iii. 764.) When the com- 
monwealth was restored by the removal of 
Richard Cromwell and the return of the 
Long Parliament, Baron Hill resumed his 
place 08 a member, and on January 17, 
1660, he was transferred from the Exche- 
quer to the Upper Bench ( Whitelocke, 693), 
where his name appears as a judge in 
Hilaiy Term in Siderfin’s Reports. 

The author of ‘ The Good Old Cause ^ 
says that the parliament granted him the 
Bishop of Winchester’s manor of Taunton 
Dean, worth 12,000/. a year, on the deter- 
mination of the estate for lives (Pari. Hist. 
iii. 1590), which he, of course, was not 
allowed to retain when the bishops were 
replaced at the Restoration. At that 
period he escaped the censure of the king, 
but, being one of the Rump Parliament, ho 
had not the same favour shown to him as 
most of the other seijeants of the compion- 
wealth experienced, in being confirmed in 
their degree. He survived Charles’s i*eturii 
for seven years, during which he married 
his third wife, who brought him an estate 
at Alboro’ Hatch in Essex, where he died 
on April 21, 1667, and was buried in the 
Temple Chuich. 

Ho married three times — first, in 1636, 
Katherine, daughter of Giles Green, of 
Allington in the Isle of Purbeck ; secondly,, 
in l&l, Abigail, daughter of Brampton 
Gurdon, of Assington Hall in Suffolk,* and 
thirdly, in 1662, Abigail, daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Barnes, of Alboro’ Hatch, 
Essex, and twice a widow, first of Jbhn 
Lockey of Holms Hill, Herts, and secondly 
of Josias Berners of (’lerkenwell Close, 
Middlesex. (Family Memoriah.) ^ v 

HILLABY, Rogkk, of a very ancient fa- 
mily, which possessed large property in the 
counties of Ijincoln, Warwick, and Stafford, 
was the son of William and Agnes Hillary, 
and is frequently mentioned as an advocate 
in the Year Books of Edward II, and Ed- 
ward III. He was raised to the Irish bench 
as chief justice of the Common Pleas in 3 
Edward 111., where he remained for eight 
years. He was then constituted a judge of 
tho same court in England on March 18, 
1337, to the head of which he was advanced 
on January 8, 1341. Dugdale, in his ‘ Chro- 
nica Series,’ makes William Scot supersede 
him in that office on April 27 ; but this is 
evidently an error, as the latter was then 
and for some years afterwards chief justice 
of the King’s Bench. On May 9, 1342, 
however, Roger Hillary made way for John 
de Stonore, on his restoration to the chief 
justiceship, receiving himself, on June 4, a 
new patent as a judge on that bench. On 
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the death of Stonoze, Roger Hillexy waS; on 
Februaiy 20, 1854, agam constituted in his 
plac& and continued to preside in the court 
Tor the short remainder of his life. 

His death occurred in June 1357, and he 
was buried in the church of All Saints in 
Staffordshire. By his wife Katherine he 
had, besides other children, a son Roger, 
who was probably the sexjeant-at-law men- 
tioned in the Year Books of 40 Edward III. 
CParL Writs, ii. p. i. 883: Cal, Hot. Pat. 
106 ; Hot Pari. ii. 110-264.) 

EILTOH, Adam de, was the last named 
of four justices itinerant who in 86 and 86 
Henry Hi., 1251-2, were appointed to visit 
Y orkshire and several other counties. There 
is one instance, in December 1263, of a writ 
of assize being paid for to be taken before 
Alan de Watsond and him in Yorkshire 
(Hxcerpt e Hot. Fin. ii. 177), which bears 
the appearance of his having been one of 
the regular justiciers. 

HOBABT, Henry, belonged to a family 
of ancient descent in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
and was great-grandson of Henry YII.'s 
attomoy>general. Sir James Hobart, and son 
of Thomas Hobart, of Plumsted in the latter 
county, by Audrey, daughter of William 
Hare, of l^eeston in Norfolk^ Esq. 

Admitted a member of f jincoln's Inn, he 
was called to the bar in 1684. In 1506 ho 
was steward of Norwich, and in 1507 was 
returned to parliament as the representative 
of Yarmouth, for which place and for Nor- 
wich he had a seat on several succeeding 
occasions. In 1601 he became reader of 
his inn, an honour which was repeated two 
years afterwards, on the occasion of his 
being called serjeant by Queen Elizabeth ; 
but, in consequence of her death, he was in- 
cluded in a new writ by King J ames. (Duy- 
Orig. 264, 20^) • 

y Having been knighted on the occasion, 
he was made attorney of the Court of Wards 
in 1606, and on July 4, 1606, he was created 
attorney-general. This olHce he held for 
above seven years, to the annoyance of Bacon, 
who served under him for six of them, and 
longed by his removal to take another step 
in promotkm, Henry, Prince of Wales, 
made him his chancellor. In the case of 
the post-nati he of course took the part’ of 
the plaintiff (l^ate T'lials, ii. 009), and in the 
complaint raised by the Commons against 
Dr. OoweFs book, claiming the superiority 
of the dvil to the common law, it is stated 
that Sir Henry ^ did very modestly and dis- 
creetly lay open the offence of the party 
and the dangerous consequence of the book.’ 
(Pari. Hid. Him.) 

Modesty seems to have been his charac- 
teristic, and, though a veiy learned, he was 
not by any means a sparkling lawyer. On 
the death of Sir Thomas Fleming^ the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, and Sir Edward 
Coke’s succession to i1^ Hobart received the 


!l^eas, fh>m which doke was removed^ oa 
November 26, 1618, 

He presided in that court with great credit 
as a sound lawyer and upright judge for 
twelve years, and with so litue imputation 
on his honesty and independence as to form 
one of the exceptions to the general sub* 
serviency of the oench. He was selected as 
chancellor to Prmce Charles in 1617, and 
was obliged for the purpose of accepting the 
office to have his patent of chief justice re* 
voked, and a new one granted, in order to 
enable him ^to take fee and livery’ from 
any one besides the king. {Croke, Car. 1.) 
He was created a baronet in May 1611. 

King Charles on his accession renewed 
his patent of chief justice, but he survived 
icing James only nine months, dying at his 
house at Blickling in Norfolk on December 
26, 1625. He Was buried under a fair mo- 
nument in Christ Church, Norwich. 

Spelman says of him that he was ' a great 
loss to the public weal;’ Croke {Car. 28) 
reports him as ^ a most learned, prudent, 
grave, and religious judge ; ’ and there is an 
excellent character of him in the preface 
to 6 Modem Reports. His own Reports 
were published after his death, and are so 
well reputed as to have passed through 
several editions. 

By his wife Dorothy, a daughter of Sir 
Jlobert Bell, of Beauprd Hall, Norfolk, lord 
chief baron under Elizabeth, he had no less 
than sixteen children, of whom twelve 
were .sons. From Sir Miles, his third son, 
who succeeded to the estates on the death 
of his brothers, descended Sir John, who in 
1728 was created a peer by the title of 
Baron Hobart of Bliclding, to which was 
added in 1746 the earldom of Buckingham- 
shire. {CoUMs Peerage, iv. 362.) 

HODY, John, descended from a fa- 
mily of considerable antiquity, though of 
no great note, in the coimty of Devon, 
was the son of Thomas Hody, who was 
lord of the manor of Kington Magna, near 
Shaftesbury, in the adjoining county of 
Dorset, in 7 Henry V., and in the same 
year was king’s escheator there. His 
mother was Margaret, daughter of John 
Cole, of Nitheway, near Torbay, in Devon- 
shire. ^ {Hot. Pari. iv. 286, v, 477.) 

He is frequently mentioned in the Year 
Books from 3 Henry VI., and appears to 
have taken the de^ee of the coif aoout the 
fourteenth year. He was returned to par- 
liament for Shaftesbury in 7 Hen^ V., 
and again in several parliaments of Henry 
VI., and subsequently for the coun^ of 
Somerset. On April 13, 1440, 18 Hemy 
yi., he was raised to the office of chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, but held it not 

? uite two years, dying in December 1441. 
te tried and condemned, a few days before, 
^ a gret and konnyng man in astronomye,’ 
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Boger Boltingbroke^ for labouriog con- 
aiime the kingea peraona by way of nym- 
maode,’ stirred up, as be asserted, by Alie- 
nor Cobbam. Duchess of Gloucester. He 
was executed declaring his innocence, and 
the chronicler concludes the narrative thus : 

^ And the justice that yaf of him iuge- 
ment lived not long after.’ {English Chr<m,^ 
Camden Soc., 00.) The judge was buried 
at Wolavington in Somersetshire. 

Notwithstanding the short period during 
which he presided in the court, he is stated 
by Prince to have won golden opinions by 
his integrity and firmness in the adminis- 
tration of lustice. That author relates a 
tradition, that when his son Thomas was 
tried before him at the assizes, and found 
guilly of a capital crime, he with his own 
mouth pronounced sentence of deatli upon 
him. How this tradition originated it 
would be useless to enquire, but that it is 
untrue there can be no question, for his 
eldest son, John, could not have been more 
than six or seven years old at his father's 
death. Sir Edward Coke {Pref. to First 
Inst^ mentions him amongst the < famous 
and expert sages of the law,’ from whom 
Lyttelton had ' great furtherance in compos- 
ing his Institutes of the Laws of England.’ 

The judge had an estate at Stowell in 
Somersetshire as early as 6 Henry VI.; 
but he was for some time seated at Pilles- 
den in Dorsetshire, which came to him by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of John Jewo, son and heir of John 
Jewe, by Alice, daughter of John do Pilles- 
den. By her he had a large family. Ilis 
second son, William, is the subject of the 
next article, 

HODT, WiiLiAM, the second son of the 
above Sir John Hody, was quite an infant 
when his father died in 1441. Naturally 
pursuing his father’s profession, his name is 
first mentioned in the Year Books in 1476. 
He must have attained some celebrity, as 
within a month after the accession of 


issue two sons and two daughters. (iVtWs 
Wofihies: HuUihMs IkrHtj i 31/.) 

ROIDESKESS, AuBXANDim de. At the 
head of the list of justices itinerant for the 
county of Lincoln in May 1220, 10 Henry 
III., appears the name of 'Abbas de Bur^*.’ 
He was Alexander de Holdemess^ who had 
been elected to that dignity in 1222. In 
consequence of this appointment, several 
causes between the abbot and other parties 
at those assizes were ordered to be heard 
in the ensuing Easter before the justices 
at Westminster. Before that period arrived, 
however, Alexander died, in November 
1226. He was buried in the abbey, and in 
1830 a grave that was opened in Peter- 
borough Cathedral was identified to be his, 
by apiece of lead inscribed 'Abbas Alexan.’ 
(Browne WiUisX ^ ; BoL C^u^.ii. 161-160.) 

HOLES, Huau. See H. IIvlb. 

HOLOBAVE, John, was appointed fourth 
baron of the Excheouer on September 24, 
1484, 2 Richard III., and his patent was 
renewed on the accei^on of Henry VII. He 
either resigned or died before Michaelmas 
1487, asNicholasLathellwasthenfourth ba- 
ron. He was buried in the abbey church of 
Bermondsey. (Stowes London [ 2%omsl 166.) 

HOLLOWAY, IlicnABi), the son of John 
Holloway, who is described by Anthony 
Wood ns 'a covetous civilian and public 
notary ’ at Oxford, became a fellow of New 
College, and, though admitted a member of 
the Inner Temple on February 7, 16«34, was 
not called to the bar till November 24, 
1668. the interval being probably caused 
by the Great Rebellion, or perhaps by his 
pursuing his father’s avocations at Oxford. 
His practice as a barrister seems to have 
been confined to that city, and the only 
record of his doings is that he was one of 
the first passengers in the 'fiying coach 
. . . having a boot on each side,’ th^ 
started from Oxford to London on May 3, 
1661), and performed the journey in thirteen 
hours, .He became reader of his inn in 


Henry VII., in 1486, he was appointed 
attorney-general. Before the close of that 
year he was made a seijeant-at-kw, pro- 
bably in preparation for his assumption of 
^e ofiice of ciiief boron of the Exchequer, to 
which he was promoted on October 29, 1486, 

He presided in this court for the remain- 
ing twenty-three years of the reign, and for 
the first eight years of that of Heniy VIII., 
being mentioned as receiving his salary in 
1616. (Cal State Papers [1616-18], 8^6.) 
On January 18, 1613, a grant of the place 
in reversion was obtained by John Scott 
(Ibid. [1609-14], 470) ; but there is no 
evidence of his ever having filled it. Sir 
William probably lived till 1622, when 
John Fitz-James was appointed loid chief 
boron. 

By his wife Eleanor, daughter of Bald wyn 
Mallett,of Coiypoolin Somersetshire, he had 


Lent 1075, and about this time the follow- 
ing descriptive hexameter was written on 
five of the family then resident in Oxford: — 

Saijcant, Barrester, Necessitie, Notarie, Mercer, 
Gravely dull, ill-spoken, lawless, cum pergere, 
broken ; 

the first being Serjeant Charles Holloway, 
the uncle; the second being the future 
judge, 'living against the Blew-bore in St. 
Aldate’s parish;’ the third, Charles, the son 
of Seijcant Charles, so called from the old 
saw Necessitas non habet legentj as being a 
barrister but no lawyer; the fourth, tho 
judge’s father; and the fifth, another uncle, 
a broken tradesman. (Athen. Oxon, ; Life, 
xliv., Ixiii., Ixxix. ; Fasti, ii. 12.) 

In July 1067 he was created a seneant, 
and Lutirell (i. 260) calls him King’s 
sezjeant in June 1683, when he was 
knighted, and on September 26 of the same 
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year ho was constituted a Judge of the 
king's Bench. In the following November 
he was engaged in the trial of Algernon 
Sidney, in that court, but took no active 
111 it, and in the other public trials of 
Sbarles’s reign his conduct was irreproach- 
able. (State TndU, viii. 591, ix. 867, x. 
46, 161, 616.) . 

After the accession of James 11. he 
concurred in the deserved but illegal 
sentence pronounced against the infamous 
Titus Oates, and in the excessive fine of 
80.000/. imposed upon the Earl of Devon- 
shire for an assault upon Colonel OulTOpper 
in the king’s palace, overruling his lordship’s 
plea of privilege; and for both these judg- 
ments he and the other members of the 
court were called before parliament after 
the revolution, when the latter was declared 
a breach of privilege, and so much of the 
former as remained to be inflicted was re- 
mitted by the king. The judges were, 
however, permitted to depart unscathed. 
But having in the great case as to the king’s 
power to dispense with the penal laws 
acqui(;sced in the judgment in favour of the 
crown, he and all who survived were ex- 
cepted out of the bill of indemnity passed 
in 2 William lU. (lUd. x. 1316, xi. 


1200, 1308.) 

^ This was a severe measure towards Sir 
llichard, because he had already been made 
a victim to James’s vengeance, and had 
amply atoned for his previous error by 
boldly resisting the king’s attempt to im- 
pose martial law in time of peace without 
the consent of parliament, and by publicly 
declaring that the petition of the seven 
bishops was not a seditious libel. They 
were acquitted on June 30, 1G88, and on 
July 4 the honest judge was dismissed. 

He was still living at Oxford in November 
1095, as at that time he drew up the will 
of Anthony AVood, the historian of the 
university. {BranistaiCa Autdb. 272, 310; 
LtdtreU, i. 449; State Trials, xii. 420; 
At/ien, Ojcon, i. Life, cxxiii.) 

HOLME, John, was constituted a baron 
of the Exchequer on Februaiy 3, 1446, 24 
Henry VI. ; and on May 28, 1449, he had a 
grant for life of his summer and winter 
robes, probably on his retirement, for his 
name does not again occur. 

HOLBOYD, Georoe Sowlet, owes his 
origin to the same stirps from which Lord 
Sheffield descended ; the direct ancestors of 
both, George and Isaac, being the sons of 
Isaac Holroyd, of Crawerofto in Hish worth, 
in the parish of Elland in the county of 
York. The judge was the great-grandson 
of George, and the eldest son of another 
George, by Eleanor, the daughter of Henry 
Sowley, or Appleby, Eb(u He was bom at 
York on OctoDer 31, 1768, and was sent to 
Harrow School from which it was intended 
that he should proceed to the university; 


but, in consequence of his &ther suffering 
some severe losses from unfortunate specula- 
tions, he was removed from Harrow, and in 
April 1774 was articled to Mr. Borthwidk, 
an attorney in London. At the end of three 
years he entered Gray’s Inn, and conuhenc^ 
business as a special pleader in April 1779. 

During the eight years that he pursued 
this branch of the profession he adopted, 
with Romilly, Christian, and Baynes, one 
of the most effective preparations for the 
contests into which they were about to 
enter. Meeting at each other’s chambers, 
they discussed legal points previously 
arranged, one of them taking the affirmative 
side, another supporting the contrary part, 
and a third summing up the arguments 
and deciding the question as judge. On 
June 26, 1787, he was called to the bar, 
and about three months after married 
Sarah, the daughter of Amos Chaplin, Esq., 
who brought mm fourteen children. 

He joined the Northern Circuit, and the 
character he had lu^quired while under the 
bar for solidity of judgment and profesrional 
ability secured to him a fair proportion of 
business, both in the north and in West- 
minster Hall. Ere he had been called a 
year his name appears in two cases in the 
^ Term Reports.’ (ii. 446, 480.) During the 
twenty-nine years that he remained at the 
bar his fee-book shows the rapid increase of 
his practice, proving also the advance of his 
reputation by the number and importance 
of the cases submitted to his direction. Of 
a retiring disposition, he persisted in de- 
clining the offer of a silk gown, and there- 
fore his merits were comparatively xm- 
recognised by the general public; but among 
the legal community his superiority was 
fully acknowledged, and it was said of him 
that * he was absolutely bom with a genius 
for law.’ So highly were his instructions 
esteemed that, while at the bar, no less 
than forty-seven pupils availed themselves 
of them, among wnom were Mr. Baron 
liullock, Mr. Baron Holland, and Mr. 
Justice Cresswell. In 1811 he greatly 
distinguished himself in the celebrated case 
of privilege, Burdett v. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons, by his luminous argu- 
ments on behalf of the plaintiff. (14 
JtepoHs, 11.) In the last year of his 
practice at the bar he was sent by the 
government to Guernsey, at the head of 
a commission to enquire into and deter- 
mine certain ^ doleances ’ complmned of by 
persons resident in that island. 

At length he was appointed a judge of 
the King^ Bench. In that court he sat for 
more than twelve years, from February 14, 
1816, to November 17, 1828, the date of 
his resignation, fully sustaining the repu- 
tation he had acquired, and largely con- 
tributing to the high character of the 
bench to which he belonged, when as- 
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•social with such erudite and diacriitiina- 
ting judges as Lord Tenterden, Sir John 
Ba;fley, and Sir Joseph Littledale. His 
patience never seemed to be wearied ; his 
•amiable temper was never ruffled; his 
decisions were always clear and well- 
foundedL for his memory was the store- 
house of all the arguments that had ever 
been advanced for or against the case he 
was to ludge; and his taste, with no effort 
at display, was so exquisite that he made 
the driest sulnects interesting. The in- 
firmities which obliged him to retire, in 
three years terminated his life, on No- 
vember 21, 1831, at his residence at Hare 
Hatch in Berkshire. A monument is 
erected to his memory in the parish church 
of Wargrave, with an inscription, written by 
Lord Brougham, faithfully and eloquently 
•describing his merits and his virtues. 

Of the judge’s fourteen children six sur- 
vived him, one of whom exercised as a 
commissioner of the Court of Bankruptcy 
till the recent alteration of that court the 
functions of his laborious office with the 
■same legal learning, the same patience, and 
the same suavity of temper that distin- 
guished his father. 

HOLT, John, was bom in Northampton- 
shire, where he had considerable property. 
{Al^, BjoL Orig. ii. 240.) His name ap- 
pears in the Year Books from 40 Edward 
111., in the last year of whose reign he was 
made a king’s seijeant. His elevation to 
the bench as a judge of the Common Pleas 
took place in 7 llichard II., 1383. {Cal, 
Bot. Pat. 208.) 

lie obeyed the summons of the king to 
Attend him at Nottingham, where, on Au- 
gust 25, 1387, he united with liis colleagues 
in answering the questions placed before 
them by the king’s confederated courtiers, 
pronouncing the proceedings of the last 
parliament, by which a permanent coimcil 
was appointed, to be^ illegal, and its pro- 
moters punishable with death. For this 
act ho was arrested, while sitting on the 
bench, on February 3 following, and on his 
trial, on March 2,mleged that ho was com- 
pelled by the threats of the Archbishop of 
York, the Duke of Ireland, and the Earl of 
Suffolk to do so, and that he complied 
through fear of his life. The parliament, 
notwithstanding, found him guilty ; and ho 
only escaped the sentence of death that 'was 
pronounced by the intercession of the pre- 
lates, who succeeded in getting it com- 
muted to banishment for life. To him was 
assigned the town of Drogheda and a cir- 
cuit of two miles around it, with an al- 
lowance from the state of forty marks for 
his support. (Bot Pari iii. 233-44.) 

Three years afterwards the kiim granted 
several of his manors to bis son John ; and 
in the parliament of January 1397, 20 
Hichard IL, so much of the sentence as 
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regarded his banishment was remitted, and 
he was allowed to return to ihigland. In 
the following year the whole of .the judg- 
ment was reversed, and his lands oraered 
to be restored. Bichatd’s deposition un- 
fortunately deprived the judge of the bene- 
fit of this reversal; but Heniy IV., on his 
etition in the second year of the reign, 
irected that he should have again all his 
lands and tenements which were in tho 
king’s possession. This, however, turning 
out to be nearly a nullity, inasmuch as 
many of them had been alienated by King 
llichard, another ordinance was made in 4 
Henry IV., by which ho was allowed to re- 
sume possession on making such allowances 
to the purchasers a» tlio council should 
deem reasonable. (Ibid. 340-481; Cal 
Bot. Pat. 221.) 

That he was successful in recovering 
them would appear from the extent of pro- 
perty in Northamptonshire and other coun- 
ties contained in the inquisition taken on 
his death in 0 Henry V., 1418. {Cal iv. 
37, 52.) By his wife Alice ho loft another 
son named Hugh, who succeeded him. 

HOLT, John. After the succession of 
chief justices that disgraced the bench in 
the reigns of Charles and James since tho 
death of Sir Matthew Hale, it is refreshing 
to record a name which excites universal 
admiration, ns possessed by one who was 
erudite in law, independent in character, 
and just and firm in his decisions. In him 
may bo fixed tho commencement of a now 
era of judicial purity and freedom, marked 
with that perfect exemption from extra- 
neous influences which has, with few ex- 
ceptions, ever since distinguished the bench, 
and which is now tho undisputed glory of 
our judicature. 

The family of Holt had flourished for 
some centuries at Grislehurst in Lancashire, 
and in Queen Elizabeth’s time had divided 
into several branches. Tho judge’s father 
was Thomas Holt, a bencher of Gray’s Inn 
and recorder of Abingdon, and afterwards 
a seijeant and knighted. Ilis mother was 
Susan, daughter of John Doacock, of Chaw- 
ley, near Abingdon ; and this their eldest 
son was born at Thame in Oxfordshire, 
on December 30, 1842. (Monutnental Iwi 
scription ; T. Jmm, 51.) If there is no error 
in this date, he had not completed his tenth 
year when he was admitted into the so- 
ciety of Gray’s Inn on November 19, 1662 ; 
nor attained his majority when he was 
called to the bar on Februaiy 27, 1663, 
unless tho latter entry means 1663-4. Tho 
early admission may perhaps be explained 
by his father being reader of the inn at 
the time. His previous education was at 
the free school in Abingdon, whence he 
was removed in 1868 to Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, There he is reputed to have been 
notorious for his idleness and for his asso- 
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dation with dissolute companion^ who led 
him into eTeiy kind of licence and extra- 
vagance. 4 Some tales that wm aubae- 
' quently related of him give probahdity to 
tne report of his juvenile delinquency ; but 
he soon saw the error of his ways, deserted 
his old haunts and associates, left the uni- 
versity without taking a degree, and ap- 
plied himself diligently, under the tuition 
of his father, to that profession of which he 
was destined to bo one of the brightest 
ornaments. 

So early did he exhibit his supenorily 
that we find his name in Sir Thomas Hay- 
mond’s Reports, with the addition o; 
^junior,’ in the year 1668 ; and not long 
after it appears with great frequency, not 
only in those but in other Reports of the 
time. From 1679 till the beginning of 
James’s reign he was engaged in almost al 
of the numerous state trials which occu- 
pied the courts of justice during that un- 
happy period. At first he was retained on 
the part of tilie prosecution, but, his dis- 
taste to the arbitr^y proceedings of the 
govemmeut becoming apparent, he w^ 
soon employed by the unfortunate pri- 
soners who were the victims. Whether on 
one side or the other, his^ advocacy was re- 
markable for so much lucidity of arrange- 
ment, and such fairness of statement, and 
his arguments displayed such profound 
knowledge of the principles of law, that 
his colleagues could not but augur his 
future promotion. But his nomination as 
counsel for three of the Popish lords im- 
eached in 1679, and his appearance in the 
efence of Pilkington and others for a riot 
at a city election, of Sir Patience Ward 
for peijuiy, of Ijord Russell for high trea- 
son, and of Sacheverell and others for a 
riot in the election of mayor of Notting- 
ham— all political questions, — seemed to 
forbid any early fulfilment of the expecta- 
tion of advancement. On the other hand, 
his arguments in favour of the monopoly of 
the £^t India Company, and in defence of 
Mr. Starkey against the Earl of Maccles- 
field, and his opinion in favour of the legal- 
ity of the juagment upon the war- 
ranto against the dty or London, in addi- 
tion to the respect with which he was 
invariably treated by Chief Justices Scroggs, 
Pemberton, and Jeffreys, pointed him out 
as a fit^ object for royal favour. {State 
Trtahf vii., ix., x.) 

On February 18, 1686, he was induced 
rather unwillii^ly to take the recordership 
of London. lie was thereupon knighte^ 
and in the Easter Term following he re- 
ceived the degree of the coif, and was 
immediately made king’s serjeont. But 
his independence and his sense of right 
would not allow him to act according to 
the king’s unconstitutional desires. A 
soldier &ing found guilty of felony in 
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j running away fi!Dm' his colouri^ tiie. re- 
corder refused to pronounce sentence of 
death upon him, ^ubting, as the king- 
dom was at peace, whether the conviotion 
was ^od in law. As the royal project of 
creating a standing army would have been 
frustrated if such a douot was recognised, 
he was of course removed from his office. 
On James’s desertion of the Mogdom he 
was one of the lawyers called by the Lorde 
to advise them on the course to be taken ; 
and in the Convention Parliament that met 
in January 1689 he was returned for the 
borough of Beeralston. 

In the early sittings of that parliament 
he took a leading part; but his senatorifd 
duties were soon terminated by his removal 
to a judicial sphere. In order to insure 
a learned benen. King William required 
eveiy privy councillor to furnish a list of 
twelve lawyers, and out of these lists he 
selected the twelve of most conspicuous 
merit. One of the most satisfactory ap- 
pointments was that of Sir John Holt, 
whose patent as chief justice of the Ei^’a 
Bench was dated April 17, 1689. For 
twenty-one years did he grace that seat, 
his presidency extending over the whole 
of King William’s reign and two-thirds of 
that of Queen Anne, during which period 
the aduiinistration of justice was aistin- 
guishod by learning, sagacity, and integ- 
rity, and freed from the suspicion of 
private bias or courtly dictation, most 
effectually securing the confidence and 
commanding the applause of all parties, 
whether whigs or tories, from the con- 
trast it presented to the experience of tho 
preceding thirteen years. In all of the 
criminal trials at which he presided he 
acted with such honesty and impartiality 
that many of the accused, even when con- 
victed, acknowledged the fairness with 
which they had been treated. 

In February 1698 he and Justice Eyre 
had the courage to resist the House of 
Lords, when they were required to give 
their reasons for tho judgment they nad 
pronounced in 1694 in favour of Charles 
knollys, claiming to be Earl of Banbuiy, 
who had pleaded his peerage to an indict- 
ment charging him as a commoner with 
the murder of Philip Lawson, his brother- 
in-law. The refusal of the two judges to 
do so, unless the case was brought before 
the lords by writ of error, gave such offenco 
‘.hat there was some inclination to commit 
;hem both to the Tower ; but, though the 
question was adjourned, it was never ro- 
luraed, and the enquiry, as Lord Raymond 
J. 18) says, ' vanished in smoak.’ {LuttreUf 
i. 231, 243.) 

That this resistance did not arise from 
japrice, but from principle, is proved by his 
conduct in the Aylesbury case. The tnree 
vuisne judges of the King’s Bench having, 
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^ opporition: to his opinion, levened a 
yeidict in v]u(^ the constables of Ayles- 
bniy yreie cast in damages for refnnng to 
permit a voter to exercise bis fianchise, the 
case was removed into the House of Lords 
on a writ of error. TherOy on the opinion 
of the judp^es being regularly requiredp he 
explained m a very learned argument the 
grounds of his judgment, and had the 
pleasure of being supported by Lord 
Somers and a great majority of peers, 
who set aside the order of his colleagues 
confirmed the verdict g^ven for the 
injured voter, v. 112, 191 ; Fir- 

mmCi LdterSf iii. 250; State TriaUj xiv. 
779.) In the iniquitous cose or the 
bankers, also, where the Court of Ex- 
chequer had pronounced a judment in 
their favour, which the Court m Exche- 
quer Chamber hod by a quibble reversed 
— such reversal having been strenuously 
opposed by Holt, and os strenuously sup- 
ported by Lord Chancellor Somers and 
Chief Justice Treby, — the House of I^ords 
confirmed Holt’s opinion, and reversed the 
reversal. (Ibid. 29.) The correctness also 
of his judgment that a ’writ of error would 
not lie upon his denial of a prohibition 
prayed for by T)r. Watson, Bishop of St. 
Havid’s, was acknowledged by the House 
of Lords in opposition to the dictum of 
liOrd Chancellor Somers. 

So highly were his services valued by 
King William that on the removal of LorS 
Somers he was urgently pressed to accept 
the Great Seal ; ' hut, wisely declining the 
responsible and unstable honour, ho ex- 
cused himself to his majesty bv saying 
'that he never had but one Chancery 
cause in his life, which be lost, and con- 
sequently could not think himself fitly 
qualified for so great a trust.’ He how- 
ever consented to act as chief commissioner 
till the vacancy was filled up, and, in con- 
junction with the two other chiefs, held 
the Seal from May 6 to 21, when Sir 
Nathan Wright was appointed lord keeper. 
On the death of King William he took out 
a new commission, notwithstanding that 
his office was held ' quamdiu se bene ges- 
serit ; ’ thus establishing the principle that 
the judges were removable at the demi^ 
of the crown, which continued to prevail 
till the accession of George HI., who by 
one of his first acts secured them in their 
seats cm the accession of a new king. 

For eight years of the reign of Queen 
Anne he maintained the credit of the 
bench. He sat in court for the last rime 
on February 9, 1709-10, and on March 5, i 
during the progress of the unadvised trial ' 
of Dr. Sacheverell, he died at his house 
in Bedford Row. He was buried in the 
church of Redgrave in Suffolk, the manor 
of whhdi, formerly possessed by Sir Nicho- 
las Baeon, he had purchased ; and a costly 
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monument, representing him sitting m a 
chair in his robes and collar, was erected 
to his memory. 

During the extended period of his judi- 
cial reign he retained the respect and the 
confidence of all. His appointinent as 
executor of Chief Justice Treby is some 
proof of the estimation in which he wu 
regarded by his contemporaries, which is 
still further displayed in the ' Tatler/ No. 
14, written about a year before his death, 
and the character there eloquently ^ven 
has been acknowledged to ne a ftathfol 
description from that time to this. Tho- 
roughly versed in the principles of the law, 
and perfect master of its practice, he was 
strict in its application, but humane, 
patient, and forbearing in its administra- 
tion. Keeping himself entirely aloof from 
the^ political intrigues of the time, his 
decisions were free and unfettered, neither 
influenced by personal prejudice nor over- 
awed by the threats of power. His spirited 
resistance of the latter has been already 
exemplified, and his personal courage is 
evidenced by tho following tradition. A 
mob bavin? assembled with the intention 
of pulling down a house in Holbom where 
persons were supposed to he kidnapped and 
then sent to the colonies, the Guards were 
called out. Tho chief justice, being applied 
to, asked the officer what ho would do if 
tho populace did not disperse. 'Fire on 
them,’ said the officer, ' as wo have orders.’ 
' Have you so ? ’ replied the judge. ' Then 
take notice that if one man is killed, and 
you are tried before me, I will tako care 
that every soldier of your party is hanged.’ 
Ho then himself, accompanied by his tip- 
staves, went to the mob, and, boldly facing 
them, by explaining to them the impro- 
priety of their conduct, with a promise 
that justice should be done against the 
crimps, induced them quietly to disperse. 

Among the anecdotes that havo reference 
to his early follies is the following, which 
shows that he did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge them when the confession would 
servo the ends of justice. In a trial of on 
old woman for witchcraft, the witness 
against her declared that she used a 'spell.’ 
'Let mo see it,’ said the judge. A scrap 
of parchment being handed up to him, he 
asked the old woman how she came by it, 
and on her answering, ' A young gentle- 
man, my lord, gave^ it me to cure my 
daughter’s ague,’ enquired whether it cured 
her. ' Oh! yes, my lord, and many others/ 
replied the old woman. He then turned 
to the jury and said, 'Gentlemen, when I 
was young and thoughtless, and out of 
money, 1 and some companions, as im- 
thinkmg as myself, went to this woman’s 
house, then a public one,^ and having no 
money to pay our reckoning, 1 hit upon a 
stratagem to get off scot-free. Seeing her 
A A 
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diaughier ill of an ague, I pretended I hid ' 
A spell to cure her. I wrote the dasttc ' 
line you see, and gave it her, so that if 
any is punishable, it is I, and not the poor 
woman.’ She was of course acquitted, and 
did not fail to receive from the ludge a 
compensation for the trouble he had caused 
her. In none of the trials befo^ him for 
this supposed crime was a conviction ob- 
tained, and prosecutions for it from his 
time fell into discredit, which was increased 
by his putting into the pillory one Hath- 
away, convicted of pretending to be be- 
witched by a poor woman whom he had 
recently indicted for the crime. Of the 
idle companions of his youthful frolics 
there is a melancholy tradition that it was 
his fate to have one of them tried before 
him and convicted of felony. The prisoner | 
was afterwards visited by him in gaol, and 
to his enquiry after their college intimates, 
answered, ‘Ah! my lord, they are all 
hanged but myself and your* lordship.’ 
{Noble*8 Oranger, i. 166.) Ilis only legal 
publication was an edition of Sir John | 
Keyling’s Reports, to which he subjoined 
three important cases which he had decided. 

Ho married Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Cropley, Bart., who brought him no issue. 
(Amen. Oxon, iv. 606 ; Life [1704] ; Weis-- 
hfs Lives, 90. ) 

HOPTOK, Waiter de. To the ancestor 
of this family, whose property was situate 
in Herefordshire imi Shropshire, King 
William is stated to have granted the 
celebrated rhyming charter, preserved in 
Blount’s ‘ Tenures ’ (102). Whatever may 
be the authenticity of the record, there is 
little doubt that >^alter de Hopton was a 
descendant of the alleged grantee. In 36 
Henry III., 1261, Jolumua, the widow of 
Walter de Hopton, paid for an assize in 
Herefordshire. (Exc^t, e Eot. Fin. ii. 119.) 
These probably were the father and mother 
of the judge. Ills own wife was Johanna, 
the daughter of William de Scalariis. 

In 1272 ho acted as a justice itinerant in 
Worcestershire, and on April 24, 1274, 2 
Edward 1., he was one of the barons of the 
Exchequer. At the end of that, or the 
beginning of tho following year, be was 
removed into the King’s Bench, and is 
mentioned as a justice itinerant in 0 Ed- 
ward 1. The name does not occur again 
till 13 Edward I., 1284, in which and in 
the two following years he was joined in 
various commissions as a justice itinerant 
(MadoXf ii. 320), and was one of those who 
were fined for corruption by King Edward 
on his return to En^and in 1289. By bis 
petition to the king in 1290, he represents 
that he was not guilty of a charge brought 
against Solomon de Rochester and his 
companion justices itinenint in Norfolk, 
inasmuch as he was not associated with 
iheiu till after the time when the offence 
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was committed, nor did he know* of the 
pr^entment until he was taken before the 
council and committed to the Tower. If, 
as Weever says, he was fined in ^e sum or 
2000 marks, there were probably further 
charges against him. It would seem, how- 
ever, that his appeal to the royal favour 
was successful, for in the same year the 
king assigned to him the lands of which 
his wife hod di6dsei83d. From the twenty- 
fifth to the thirtieth year of the reign also 
he was not only summoned to perform 
military service in respect of his lands, but . 
was twice elected as assessor of the fif- 
teenth and other charges on the county of 
Hereford. In 33 Edward I. he was re- 
turned as knight of that shire, and in the 
same year he died in possession of property 
in Shropshire of very considerable extent. 

It seems to be more than probable that 
the above facts refer to two persons named 
Walter do Hopton ; that they were fether 
and son ; and that the division should be 
made between the sixth and thirteenth years 
of the reign. 

HORTON, Roger, possessed the manors 
of Catton and Biysingcotes in Derbyshire, 
in which county he probably was born. His 
arguments as an advocate commence in 1 
Henry IV., and continue till be was called 
to the judicial seat in tho King’s Bench on 
June 10, 1415, 3 Henry V. He was re- 
appointed on the accession of Henry VI., but 
died before the termination of the first year 
— viz., on April 30, 1423. Ho was buried 
ill St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street. 
(Cal Rot. Pat. 204, 209.) 

HOSE, ClEotTREY, or HOESE, was tlie 
son of Henrv, and held a barony in the 
county of Wilts. Ho was sheriff of Oxford- 
shire in 20 Henry II, and two following 
years. In 1179 he was t>ne of tho peraons 
selected by the counuii of Windsor to act 
as justices itinerant in certain counties form- 
ing one of tlie four divisions into which 
England was thou arranged ; and his pleas 
appear on the roll of the following year, but 
not subsequently. (Madox, i. 138.) 

lie gave the church of Little Fageham 
to the canons of St. Dionysius in South- 
ampton, and some lands to the monks of 
Stanley in Wiltshire. ( Dugdalds Baronage, 
i. 622. ) He died in 1 John, 1199, when his 
wife, Hundred de Warenne, gave two hun- 
dred marks for the custody of Geoffrey, his 
heir, and all his lands until he was or age. 
(Madox, i. 202.) 

HOSPITALI, Ralph de, was another of 
the ‘ inquisitores ’ against thesherifis in 1170, 
16 Henry 11. In the Great BoU of 31 Henry 
ll. he and Hugh Cophin render ail account 
of the proceeds of the abbey of Taratock, 
then in tho king’s hands. (MadoXf i. 311.) 
He held a prebend in Exeter Cathedr^ and 
the chapel of Walingford, both of which he 
resigneain9John,lW. 76,81.) 
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EOTHAXy John he (Bishop of Ely)^ 
^as a descendant of John de Trehouse^ who, 
tfor his assist^ce to the Conqueror at the 
{battle of Hastings, obtained the grant of the 
manor of Hotham in Yorkshire, with others. 
In 27 Edward I. he was assessor of the tenth 
ithen granted, and in 2 Edward IL he was 
sent to Ireland as chancellor of the Exche- 
quer {Cd. Hot Pat. 00) ; but in the next 
two years he is found acting as the king's es- 
eheator on both sides of the Trent. (Ahb. 
PM, Ong. i. 1G8-174.) In 1311 he was 
* custos domorum’ of Peter de Gaveston in 
the city of London, the termination of whose 
•career in June 1312 did not interrupt 
Hotham's advance. On December 13 he was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land, and in May 1313, being then call^ 
'Canon of York, was sent on a mission to 
the court of France. In August 1314, and 
again in September 1315 (N, Fccdera, ii. 
147-270), he went with extraordinarypowers 
to Ireland, then invaded by Edward liruce, 
the King of Scotland's brother, to elfect a 
reconciliation with the barons, and to treat 
with the natives. In this he was only par- 
tially successful ; for though he induced the 
tenants of the crown to associate in binding 
themselveu, under the penalties of forfeiture, 
to aid each other to the utmost in their 
■efforts against the common enemy, he inade 
little impression on the chiefs of the natives. 
(Lingard^ iii. 300.) It does not appear that 
while thus employed ho was removed from 
his office of chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which be certainly held in Easter 1310 
(Mado.Vj ii. 327), and probably did not re- 
tire from it till his election to the bishopric 
of Ely, wliich took place on July 20. 

In 1317 he was raised to the treasurer- 
ship of the Exchequer, and held that office 
till June 10, 1318. (Madox, ii. 39.) On 
the following day the Groal Seal was deli- 
vered to him as chancellor ; but for the next 
six or SfH'en weeks he was obliged to leave 
the duties of his office to be performed by 
deputies, as he was engaged in frequent 
journeys on the king's affairs. He held the 
Great Realtor about nineteen months, during 
the latter part of which period he was en- 
gaged in negotiating a truce with the Scots. 
(N. FoiderUf iii. 409.) After his resigna- 
tion on Januaiy 23, 1320, he still continued 
to be employed by the king on several con- 
fidential missions. 

Three days after the accession of Edward 
III., viz. on January 28,1327, he was again 
•entrusted with the office of chancellor, and 
continued to perform its duties till March 1 
in the following year. He then retired from 
its labours, and during the remainder of his 
life devoted himself to the administration 
of his diocese. 

His expenditure for his cathedral was 
enormous for those times, and liis confirma- 
tion to the see of the miinor of Oldbourne 
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in London was among the liberal acts which 
illustrated his presidency. Di^g the last 
two years of his life he was entirely disabled 
by paralysis, which terminated in nis death, 
at his puace of Somersham, on Januaiy 25, 
1330, leaving behind him a high charscier 
for piety, prudence, and liberality. (6rod- 
win, 200.) 

Ills nephew was summoned to pvliament 
as a baron in 8 Edward H., but hot after- 
wards. It was the descendant of that noble- 
man who was created a baronet in 1621, and 
whose conduct as governor of Hull, in the 
civil wars, led to his own and his son's un- 
timely execution. From his grandson de- 
scended Sir Beaumont Hotham, the subject 
of the next article. 

HOTHAM, Beaumont (afterwards Loed 
Hotham), was of the same family as that 
of the above prelate. The seventh possessor 
of the baronetcy conferred in 1021 was Sir 
Beaumont Hotham, who by his wife Fian- 
ces, daughter of the llev. William Thom- 
son, had five sons, on four of whom the title 
successively devolved. The third son. Ad- 
miral William Hotham, for bis gallant 
achievements at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, was in 1797 created 
Baron Hotham in the Irish peerage, with a 
special remainder to the heirs of his father. 
Gn his death without issue in May 1813, 
his two elder brothers having left no repre- 
sentative, the heir to both titles was his 
next broker, the judge, now to be noticed. 

Beaumont Hotham was the fourth son of 
Sir Beaumont, and was born in 1737. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
I in May 1758. He practised in the Chancery 
courts, but with little success and less dis- 
tinction, and was member for Wigan in the 
two parUaments of 1708 and 1774, He was 
^pointed on May 10, 1775, a baron of the 
Exchequer, and knighted. He sat in that 
court for the long spac^ of thirty years, and 
! the only variation in his judicial career was 
in 1783, when he was placed os third odm- 
missioner of the Great Seal in the internal 
between the two chancellorships of Lord 
Tliiirlow. Thislostedfor nearlyniixe months, 
from April 9 to December 23. Though he 
never had any business at the bAf, by the 
effect of great natural sense and an excellent 
understanding he made a good judge, and 
was deservedly esteemed for his polished 
manners, marked by courtesy, kindness, and 
attention. So circumscribed was his Imow- 
ledge of law that when any difficulty arose 
he was in the habit of recommendmg the 
case to be referred^ thus acquiring among 
the wags of Westminster Hall the nickname 
of * The Common Friend.’ In criminal oases 
he was distinguished for his humanify, and 
for his impressive and pathetic addresses to 
prisoners. 

Feeling the infirmities of age approaching, 
he resigned in Hilary Term 1805, but lived 
A A 2 
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fof nine jeaza afterwards. On Lis brother’s 
death on May 2, 1618, he succeeded to the 
title of Lord Hotham, but enjoyed it only 
teh months, his own death occurring on 
March 4, 1814. By his marriage with Su- 
sannah, daughter of Sir Thomas Hankey, an 
alderman of London, and widow of Janies 
Norman, £sq>, he had three sons and three 
daughters. The title is now enjoyed by his 
grandson. 

HOUBBITCF, WiLLiAK ns, is recorded on 
the Fine Boll of 8 Henry III., 1224 (i. 122), 
as taking some amerciaments of assizes of 
novel disseisin in Shropshire with Balph, 
Bishop of Chichester; but this is the only 
entry which notices him in a judicial ca- 
pacity. 

William de Hobregge is mentioned by 
Boger de Wendover (lii. 297-356) as one of 
the confederates against King John in 1215, 
and as having incurred the sentence of ex- 
communication in the following year. His 
lands in Kent and Essex were then seized 
and granted to Bichard Fitz-IIugh. (Itot 
dans, i. 106, 239, 247.) Under the new 
reign he tetumed to his allegiance, and, with , 
his wife, Agnes, and her sister Alicia, the | 
wife of Bichard le Buteiller, was admitted i 
in 3 Henry III. to the lands of Bichard 
Picot, whose heirs the ladies wore. (jEr- 
cerpi. e Hot Fin, i. 23.) 

HOTFOHTON, John de, or HOtTIOK, was 
connected in early life with the Exchequer. 
In 19 Edward II. lie accompanied the king 
to France in that character, and w^as then 
the parson of the church of Postwick, a 
pariw in Norfolk. In that county ho had 
the manor of Wormegay and considerable 
property. In 1 Edward HI. be was clerk 
of the keeper of the w'ardrobe, and was 
advanced do be one of the chamberlains of 
the Exchequer in the twelfth year, 
which office he continued till he was called 
to the bench of that court as a baron on 
March 8, 1347. We are not told the time 
of his death. (N. Fmdera^ ii. 606, iii. 25, 
63 ; Devon's Isme FoU, 139 ; Cal, Exch, iii. 
166.) He was probably the father of the 
undermentioned Adam. 

HOTOHTOK, Adam de (Bishop of St. 
David’s), was probably the son of the 
above Jonn de iWton. He tyas educated 
at Oxfor^ and adopted the clerical pro- 
fession. ilia connection with the court is 
evidenced by his being appointed in 1360 
one of the commissioners to receive posses- 
sion of the counties and cities which the 
King of France had agreed to give up by 
trea^. {N, Fwdera, in. 511, 679.) 

In 1861 he was, by papal provision, 
placed in the see of St. David’s, and was 
made chancellor on January 11, 1377, ^ 
Edward IH. In the following April he 
was at the head of the comnussioners to 
A^fOtiate a peace with France, and for this 
jpttlpdse he proceeded to Calais, and was 
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still there at the time of King Edtrovd’a. 
death on June 21, 1877. On his imme- 
diate return to England he was re-swom 
into his office. He then resided in Fleet 
Street. 

His chancellorship, which lasted only 
till October 29, 1878, was remarkable for 
nothing but the resumption of Biblical 
texts into his addresses to the parliament,. 

» Dtice which had been discontinued hjr 
am of Wykeham and his successora 
in the office. Among other somewhat 
ludicrous applications, he commenced, one 
of his orations with the passage of St. Paul, 
Ye suffer fools gladly, seeing that ye 
yourselves are wise,’ adding to the as- 
sembly, ‘And as ye are wise and 1 am 
foolish, I presume you desire to hear me.’ 
(Fol, Pan, ii. 361") Ho died in April 
1389. {Godtoin^m,) 

HOUGHTON, Bobebt, bom at Ghm- 
thorpe in Norfolk, in 1548, was called 
to tne bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1577, and 
appointed reader in 1591, and again in 
luOO. He was one of several who were 
nominated by Queen Elizabeth to be Ser- 
jeants; but in consequence of her death 
were re-summoned by .Tames, and took the 
degree in Easter Term 1603. He repre- 
sented the city of Norwich in the parlia- 
ment of 1593, and was chosen its recorder 
in 1603, an office which he held till April 
21, 1613, when he was made a judge of 
the King’s Bench and knighted. In 
Peacham’s case, who was tried in 1615 
for divers treasonable passages contained 
in a sermon which was never preached nor 
intended to be preached, hut only set down 
in writing and found in his study. King 
James, by the advice of Bacon, commenced 
the unconstitutional practice of obtaining 
the opinion of the judges before trial; and 
I he joined with Sir Edward Coke in resist- 
ing ‘ this taking of auricular opinions single 
and apart/ as new and dangerous. The 
trial took place, and though the poor man 
was found guilty, yet, notwithstanding all 
Bacon’s endeavours, he was not executed, 
many of the judges being of opinion, as every 
reasonable man must be, that the offence 
was not treason. {State Trialsj ii. 869.) 

Sir Bobert Houghton died at his cham- 
bers in Seijeants’ Inn, Chancery Lone, on 
February 6, 1623-4, and was buried at 
the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. 
Croke calls him ‘a most reverend, prudent, 
learned, and temperate judge, and inferior 
to none in his time.’ 

His wife was Mary, the daughter of 
Bobert Bychers, Esq., of Wrotham in 
Kent, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters. {BlomefieWs Norwich^ i. 
369; i. 626.) 

EOUTOH, John db, frequently spelled 
Hocton, was archdeacon of Bedford when 
he was one of the justices itinerant ap- 
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p^ted in 9 Henxy IIL, 1226, fbr the 
•counties of Bedford and Buckingham 
(i2ot. CSSstM. ii. 77), and seems to nare 
been much in the royal confidence. In 
January 1224 he was sent on a mission 
to the court of Berne ; and on his return, 
the distribution of the stones of the castle 
of Bedford, then razed to the ground in i 
con^uence of Faukes de Breaute’s re- ! 
hellion, was entrusted to him, with Henry | 
de Brayhroc and the sheriff of the county. I 
In the next year, besides his appointment 
as a justice itinerant, ho was awn em- 
ployed in foreign parts, first in July, and 
then in October Claw, i. 682'>C64, ii. 
47-83) ; and in 1228 he took the principal 
part in the mission to Borne to oppose the 
election of Walter de Ileynsham as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1231 he changed 
his archdeaconry for that of Northampton, 
and died in 1240. (Le Neve, 101.) 

HOWARD, William, was the ancestor 
of the Dukes of Norfolk. Henry Howard, 
of Corby Castle, in his Memorials (App, xl.), 
makes him the grandson of Bobert Howard, 
of Terrington and Wiggenball, near Lynn 
in Norfolk, living in 12 llenry III., and son 
of John Howard, living in & Henry HI., 
and Lucy Germund, his wife, adding that 
they were ^what we should call private 
gentlemen of small estate, probably of 
Saxon origin, living at home, intermarry- 
ing with their neighbours, and witnessing 
-each other’s deeds of conveyance and con- 
tracts.' 

William Howard was selected as one of 
the eight special justices who were as- 
signed in 21 Edward I., 1293, to take 
.assizes throughout the realm, in aid of 
the judges of both benches, and of the 
justices itinerant. The district to which 
he was assigned comprehended the northern 
counties. 

On October 11, 1297, he was constituted 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 
(Madox, ii. 91.) Both in 33 and 35 
Edward I. he was one of the judges 
named in commissions of trailbaston. 
(Not, Pari, i. 178, 218.) 

On the accession of Edward II. he was 
re-appointed, and sat in the court during 
the* whole of the first and part of the se- 
cond year of that reign ; the patent of his 
successor, Henry le Scrope, being dated 
November 20, 1308. Howard is describ^ 
as chief justice of England on a window in 
the church of Long Melford in Suffolk, 
where he is portrayed in his judge's robes ; 
but as this was not erected till about the 
reign of Edward IV. or of Henry VII. 
(Duffdalda Oriy, 44, 99), and therefore 
nearly two hundred years after his death, 
it cannot be accepted as authority for a fact 
of which no other evidence appears. 

He had two wives, both of whom were 
juimed Alice. The first was a daughter of 
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Sir Robert Ttfhrd, the ancestor of the 
fiunily which acquired the earldom of 
folk. The secemd was the dacughter of Sir 
Edmund de Fitton, of Fltton in Wiggen- 
hall, St Germain’s, which she afterwards 
inherited. She and her husband resided 
at East Winch, near Lynn, where he built 
a chapel, acQoining the church, in which he 
was probably buTM. 

The first marriage produced no issue ; 
but by the second he left two sons, Sir 
John and Sir William. Sir Bobei^ the 
lineal' descendant of this Sir John in the 
fifth generation, married ^Margaret, the 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, who ultimately became coheir of 
John Mowbray, the fourth di^e. Their 
son John Howard was summoned to Paf- 
liament as Baron Howard by Edward IV. 
in 1470, and was created earl marshal and 
Duke of Norfolk by Bichard III. in 1485, 
and is Shakspeare's ^ Jockey of Norfolk.’ 

Not only does this, the premier duke- 
dom, remain in the family ; but in the pre- 
sent House of Peers the earldoms of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, of Carlisle and of Effingham, 
and the barony of Howard of Walden are 
represented by descendants from the same 
parentage. Besides these, several other 
peerages wbicli have now become extinct 
flourished during various periods : the 
viscounty of Bindon from 1559 to 1019; 
the earldom of Nottingham from 1597 to 
1081; the earldom of Northampton from 
1004 to 1014; the barony of Howard of 
l^scrick from 1028 to 1714 ; the earldom of 
Norwich from 1672 to 1777 ; the earldom 
of Stafford from 1688 to 1702 ; the earldom 
of Bindon from 1700 to 1722. 

HULL. See J. and R. Hill. 

HULLOCK, John, was a native of Dur- 
ham, where his father, Timothy Hullock, 
was n master weaver, and proprietor of a 
timber yard at Barnard Castle. Bom in 
1764, be was articled to an attorney at 
Stokeslcy in Yorkshire, where he grounded 
himself so well in the principles of the 
legal science that the noted barrister Mr. 
Lee, whom he often met on his visits to an 
uncle, was so struck by his intelligence 
and application that he recommended him 
strongly to go to the bar. Acting on this 
advice, ho was entered as a student at 
Gray’s Inn, and, having become a banister 
in May 1794, he joined the Northern Cir- 
cuit. In 1792 he published a valuable 
work called ‘ The Law of Costs,’ which be- 
came quite an authori^, and went through 
several editions. This made his name 
known, and necessarily introduced him to 
extended employment ; so that in 1816 he 
felt himself warranted in accepting t^e 
degree of the coif. 

On the Northern Circuit his honoumble 
feeling and his courageous conduct were on 
one occasion tried and exhiUted. ^ 
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caiiBe whicli lie led he was particularly 
instrutibed not to produce a certain deed 
nnlesB it should , be absolutely required. 
Notwithstanding this injunction, he pro- 
duced it before it was necessaiy, with the 
view of deciding the business at once. It 
proved to have Tbeen forged by his client’s | 
attorney; and Mr. Justice jkyley, who 
was trying the cause, ordered the deed to 
he impounded, that it mi^t be made the 
subject of a prosecution, Before this could 
be done, Mr. Hullock requested leave to 
inspect it, and on its being handed to him, 
immediately returned it to his bag. The 
judge remonstrated, but in vain. ‘No 
power on earth,’ Mr. H. replied, ‘should 
induce him to surrender it. He had in- 
cautiously put the life of a fellow-creature 
in peril ; and, though he had acted to the 
best of his discretion, he should never be 
happy again were a fatal result to ensue.’ 
The judge continued to insist on the re- 
delivery of the deed, but declined taking 
decisive measures till he had consulted the 
associate judge. While retiring for that 
purpo86*the deed was of course destroyed, 
and the attorney escaped. 

lie sipialised himself by the manner in 
which he conducted the prosecutions at | 
Manchester against Hunt and his seditious j 
associates. Just before he was raised to ! 
the bench, he was sent with Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Littledale to Scotland, 
to arrange some criminal proceedings of the 
same nature on the pai’t of the crown. lie 
met his reward by being appointed on 
March 1,1823, to fill a vacant seat i^ the 
Exchequer. 

For little more than six years ho dis- 
charged the duties of his ofiice in a most 
exemplary manner. A perfect master of 
the law, he, expounded it with a liberal 
spirit, clearing it from all useless technical- 
ities, and acting upon its plain intention. 
Firmness and mildness were equally his 
characteristics, and to these were united 
integrity, sagacity, and knowledge. While 
on the circuit he was suddenly seized with 
a severe bowel complaint at Ahuigdon, 
which terminated his life on July 31, 1820. 
Ills estimation among his colleagues may 
be judged from the following energetic 
commendation with which a brother baron 
spoke of him to a grand jmy : ‘He* cir- 
cumscribed the ocean of law with firm' and 
undeviating steps.’ 

ETJL8, or HOLES, Hugh, is stated by 
Ashmole to be the grandson of Sir William 
of the Hulse, in Cheshire, by that knight’s 
second son, David. He is mentioned in 
Kichard Bellewe’s Reports, and on May 
20^ 1389, 12 Rich^ II., he was appointed 
a .judge ot the King's Bench. Dunng the 
remainder of that reign, the whole of the i 
leign of Henry IV., and the first two years 
‘OX uat of Hen^ V., he retained that pod - 1 
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j iion, and under King Richaid he acted 
several years as /ocum Unem for the justice* 
of North Wales. (Fint JRw. Bub, 

Aff. 91.) 

He died in 1415, and was buried iiL 
the church of Watford in Hertfordshire. 

I ( 691.) On his tomb he is called 
Hugo de Holes, as he is also in the above- 
mentioned roll. His wife was Margaret,, 
daughter of John Domville, of Moberley in 
Cheshire, and his descendants were settledn 
at Sutton Courtney in Berkshire. 

HHKT, Roger, of Chalverston in Bed- 
fordshire, was probably the son of Roger 
Hunt, who was attomatus regis in August 
140C, 9 Henry IV. {Cal, Mot, Pat, 264.) 

Of this Roger the first mention occurs as 
speaker of the parliament of 8 Henxy V.,. 
he being then member for Huntingdonshire. 

He next appears as counsel for John Mow- 
bray, earl marshal, in his claim for pre- 
cedence above the Earl of Warwick before 
the parliament in April 1426, 3 Henry VI. 

In July 1433 he was again presented as 
speaker of that parliament. {Mot, Pari, iv. 
268, m), 420.) On November 3, 1438, 17 
Henry VI., ho was appointed a baron of the 
Exchequer, and the last entry in which he 
is named is a grant to him, ‘for divers con- 
siderations,’ of 200/. out of the customs of 
Tjondon in 1443. {Acta Ptnvy Cotmcil, iv.. 

, 327, V. 227.) 

I EUKTIHGFIEIB, Roger de, was the* 

I grandson of a baron pf the same name, who 
I in the reign of King Stephen gave the Isle 
of ^lendham in Sufiblk to the monks of 
Castlo Acre in Norfolk, and the younger 
son of Roger do Huntingfield. In 8 John 
he was one of the jusliders before whom 
I fines were levied, and in the following year 
his lands were seized on occasion of the 
interdict, and were placed by the king in 
the hands of his brother, the under-men- 
tioned William. {Mot, Claus, i.^ 110; 
Ihtydale's Barmuuje, i4. 7.) 

HTTKTIKGFIELl), Williah de, the elder 
brother of the above-mentioned Roger, 
also acted as a justicier before whom tines 
were levied in 10 and 11 John, 1208-1210. 

In the fines themselves, which were taken 
at Cambridge and Lincoln, the justiciers 
are specially called justices itinerant. 

During the greater pan of John’s reign 
ho seems to have been a favourite with tno 
king, being appointed constable of Dover 
Castle in 5 John, giving, however, his sou 
and daughter as hostages for his safe hold- 
ing thereof. {Mot, Pat, 34.) From 11 to 
16^ John he held the sheriffalty of the 
united counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

But on the barons forming their confederacy 
against the king he joined them, and^ was 
one of the twenty-five who were appointed 
to enforce the observance of Ma^a Cfaarta. ' 
He made himself so prominent m the suh-^ ^ 
quent wars that he was excommunicated / 
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\v tbe popoi and his lands, being seized into 
king’s hands, were not restored to him 
till 121/ f 1 Hen^ III., when he returned 
to his allegiance. In J une 1210 he obtained 
licence to go to the Holy Land, constituting 
his brother Thomas his attorney to transact 
all business in his absence, (itot. Clam. i. 
216^93.) ^ 

His death occurred in or before 9 Hemy 
III., as in that year his son Roger (by his 
wife Alice do St. Liz) instituted a suit 
against his bailiff for an account of rents. 
(Ihid. ii. 83.) Roger’s grandson was 
summoned to parliament by Edward I., 
but in 1351 the barony became extinct. 
(Duffdale's Barmagc^ ii. 7.) 

HVSCABL, Roger, is frequently named 
in the fines levied at Westminster from 11 
to IG John. He continued to act as a 
justicier till 7 Henry III., when ho was 
sent to Ireland, where it is evident he held 
the next place on the bench to the chief 
justice. {Jlot. Clam, i. 520.) 

The mode of remunerating the judges, 
both in England and Ireland, in tnat age 
seems to have been by appropriating to 
them certain lands during the king’s 
pleasure. Thus, in IG John, the land 
which was of Roger de Tanton, in Kent, 
was given to him ^ ad so sustentandum in 
servicio domini regis quamdiu eidem 
domino regi placuit and in 10 Henry III. 
the town or Baliscadani in Ireland was 
devoted in the same manner to him and j 
others. {lUd, i. 204, ii. 125.) He seems I 
to have been lord paramount of a manor in 
the vill of Stepney, which in 1290 was 
called ‘ Stebynhyth Huscail.’ {G&d, Mag, 
April 1855, p. 388.) 

HT7SE, .Tames, was not improbably a 
younger scion of the baronial family of that 
name. He was made a baron of the Ex- 
chequer on April 10, 1350, 24 Edward IH. 
In 34 Edward III. he was employed as a 
commissioner to treat with the people of the 
counties of Somemet, Dorset, Wilts, Devon, 
and Cornwall, os to raising forces for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. (iV. Fadera^ iii. 449.) 

HU8E, William, there is little doubt, 
belonged also to the noble family of Hoese or 
Iluse, and in all probability was the son of 
•Sir Henry Iluse, knight, who had a grant 
of free warren in 8 llenry VI. within his 
manor of Herting in Sussex, a property 
which was held by the Baron Henry in the 
reign of Henry III. (Cal, Hot, Bat, 39, 
27o.) He was a member of Gray’s Inn, 
and on June 16, 1471, 11 Edward IV., he 
received the appointment of attorney-gene- 
ral, with full power of deputing clerks and 
officers under him in any court of record 
(ibid, 316)— a power which is still intro- 
duced into the modem patents. It was not 
till Trinity Term 1478 that he took the 
degree of the coif, probably resigning the 
attomey-generedship, as the degree of 
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seijeant-at-Iaw was at that time superior to 
the office of attorney-general, and^no one 
had lately held the two together. Three 
years subsequently, on May 7, 1481, he 
was made chief justice of the King’s Bench. 
(Cfl/. Fa. Fat, 326.) 

On the accessions of Edward V., Richa^ 
HI., and Henry VII., his patent of chief 
justice was renewed, showing how little 
the violent changes of the time interfered 
with the regular administration of the law, 
and how little connected with political 
movements the judges wore deemed to be. 
lie was named by Henry VII. as one of the 
commissioners to decide on the claims 
made to do service at his coronation. (JitU* 
land Papers, 8.) 

In the first year of this reign he supported 
the purity of his office by successfully 
remonstrating with the king against the 
judges being consulted beforehand in crown 
cases which wore afterwards to come before 
them judicially. (Cokes 3 Inst, 29.) 

In .Tune 1492 he was one of those com- 
missioned to treat with the ambassadors of 
the King of France (Rymer, xii. 48y^ and 
on November 24, 1496, Sir John Emeux 
was appointed his successor in the chief 
justiceship. Whether the vacancy was 
occasioned by the death or retirement of 
Sir William Iluse there is no distinct in- 
fonnation ; but probably by the former. 

The name was evidently then pronounced 
Husey or Husee,and was often so spelled, and 
also House and Howsy. It gradually was 
changed to Hussey, by which the repre- 
sentatives of the family have since called 
themselves. 

Sir William married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Berkeley, of Wymond- 
ham, Esq., by whom he had several chil- 
dren. The eldest, John, was summoned to 
arliam^nt by Henry VIII. in 1634; but 
eiiig attainted and beheaded two years 
afterwards, the bai’ony was lost. From Sir 
William’s son Robert descended Sir Ed- 
wai*d Hussey, of Honnin^n in Lincoln- 
shire, who was created a oaronet in 1611, 
and whose third son, Charles Hussey, of 
Caythorpe in the same county, received the 
same honour in 1661. Both titles wore 
united in 1706, and both became extinct in 
1734. (Dugdale^s Baron, ii. 309; Barkers 
Fxt, Baronet, 275.) 

HESSEBVBE, TnoMAS de, is almost 
always mentioned with the addition ^ Ma- 
gister,’ which in the reign of Henry II. 
began to be adopted by the clergy. He 
appears to have oeen only a canon of St. 
Paul’s (Jktgdays Grig, 22), but several 
of the bishoprics and abbeys which were 
v^ant during the reigns of Henry II. and 
Richard I. were placed in his custody. 
(Madox, i. 310, 311 ; Angl, Sacr. i. 169.) 

Hh judicial employment in those rei^, 
and in that of John, appears by his presence 
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in the Cum Begis as one of the jnsticien 
liefore whom fines were levied in o3 Henir 
n., H87, from the fifth year of Bichaid 
I to the end of the leim, and in the first 
year of King John ; and also by his acting 
as a justice itinerant, holding pleas and 
assesnng tallages, in 33 Henry ll. and 3 
Eichard I. (Madd.v, i. 644, 034.) 

HITTCHIKS, George. Narcissus Lut- 
trell relaites in his Diary that on a motion 
in Chancery relative to the guardianship 
of a child, Parson Ilickeringlll the claimant 
said of Sir George Hutchins, who was 
counsel against him, that they were some* 
thing akin to each other, not by consan- 
guinity, but by affinity, for he was a clerk, 
and Sir George’s father was a parish clerk. 
Whether this story had any foundation, or 
was only invented for the purpose which it 
effected*, ‘ of setting the court a laughing,* 
has not been discovered. Sir George is 
described in the Grid’s Inn books as son 
and heir of Edmund Hutchins, of Georgham 
in Devonshire, gentleman, and is stated to 
have been called to the bar in August 1607. 

He was summoned by James II. in 
Easter 1680 to take the degree of the coif, 
and in May 1689 was appointed king’s 
aerjeaiit to William III., who knighted 
him. In May of the next year he was 
nominated third commissioner of the Great 
Seal, an office which he filled for nearly 
three years, till March 22, 1603. On his 
discharge Sir Georjye claimed a right to 
retain his former position of king’s Serjeant, 
and on the question being referred to the 
judges they determined that, though his 
appointment of lord commissioner didr not 
deprive him of his degree of the coif, it ex- 
tinguished his post of king’s seijeant, which 
was merely an office conferred by the 
crown. The king, however, rc-(ippointed 
him his serjeant on ]\Iny 6. He continued 
to practise at the bar till his death on July 
6, 1705, and his success may be estimated 
by the fact that on the marriage in 1697 of 
bis two daughters (afterwards his coheirs) 
he gave each of them a portion of 20,000/. 
The husband of Anne, the second daughter, 
was William Peere Williams, the eminent 
Chancery reporter of that time ; and their 
eldest son, Sir Hutchins Williams, was in 
1747 honoured with a baronetcy, which 
became extinct in 1784. (LiUtreWa JDim'y, 
i. 529, 598, iii. 93, iv. 289, 651, v. 570 ; 3 
Lemnz^ 351.) 

HUTTON, Richard, is called by King 
Charles, although he declared the imposi- 
tion of ship-money to he illegal, ^ the honest 
judge.’ He was &e second son of Anthony 
Hutton, of a good Yorkshire family re- 
siding at Penrith in Cumberland, and was 
born there about 1560. He was sent to 
Jesus College Cambridge, where he de- 
voted himsdx to the study of divinity, 
but was ifiduced to pursue the law as a 
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g rofession. He became a membbr, dP 
taple Inn, in the hall of n^cb mi 'am 
are emblazoned on the south window, abd 
next of Gray’s Inn, where be was ealled to 
the bar on June 16, 1586. When James 
came to the crown, be was added to 
list of those whom Queen Elizabeth, just 
before her death, had summoned to take 
the degree of the coif at Easter 1603, and 
was then knighted. {Fuller * b WotihieB, u 
237; Athen. Oxon, iii. 27.) In this cha- 
racter he was the leading counsel for the 
defendant in the case of the post-nati. 
(State Truds, ii. 609.) 

In 1608 he was made recorder of York, 
and on May 3, 1617, was appointed a judge 
of the Common Pleas. L^rd Chancellor 
Bacon’s address to him on his being sworn 
in is memorable for the character it gives 
of him, and the advice it offers. <The 
king,’ it begins, ‘being duly informed of 
your learning, integrity, discretion, expe- 
rience, means, and reputation in your coun- 
try, hath thought fit not to leave you these 
talents to be employed upon yourself only, 
hut to call you to serve himself and his 
people.’ Among the counsels he gave 
were ‘ that you should draw your learning 
from your books, not out of your brain ; ’ 
‘that you should be a light to jurors to 
open their eyes, but not a guide to lead 
them by the noses ; ’ ‘ that your speech he 
vdth gravity as one of the sages of the law, 
and not talkative, nor with impertinent 
flying out to show learning ; ’ and particu- 
larly ‘ that your hands, and tlic hands of 
your hands, I mean those about you, bo 
clean and uncorrupt from gifts, from med- 
dling with titles and from serving of turns, 
be they of gi*eat ones or small oiies.^ ( Worku, 
vii. 278.) Pity that his own precept was 
not followed by the lecturer os well as it 
was by his auditor. 

On tho accession of Charles I., Sir Ri- 
chairi Hutton was the eldest puisne judge 
of the court, and on the death of Chief 
Justice Hobart, so much cbnfidence was 
placed in his learning and integrity that 
tho vacancy was not supplied for nearly a 
year, during which he presided as prime 
judge. (Crokoj Car, 56.) When Sir John 
Finch applied to each of the judges sepa- 
rately for their opinions with regard to 
ship-money, Justice Hutton refused to sub- 
scribe, and although he afterwards signed 
the united opinion which they gave in 
favour of its legality, he declared, when 
Hampden’s case came judicially before 
liim in 1637, that he had so subscribed 
only for conformity with the majority, but 
that his private opinion was ever agatot 
it; and he gave bis reasons, as he said, 
‘with as much perspicuity as those imper- 
fections which attend my age will give me 
leave,’ why judgment ought not to be 
given for the king. (State TWa/s, iii. 844, 
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Hie repeated He interpretation of 
^ law in hie cHazge to the gmid jmy at 
H orfliai npton when Thomas Hamson, a 
<dergyman of that county, foolishly taking 
umbrage at this, came to the bar of the 
Common Pleas, and cried out in a loud 
Tmce, ^ I do accuse Mr. Justice Hutton of 
high treason.’^ He soon suffered for his 
temerity. Being indicted for the offence, 
he was fined 6000/. and imprisoned, and 
required to make his submission in all the 
•courts at Westminster. The only point of 
the story that does not tell to the judge’s 
credit is that he also brought nn action for 
•damages against Harrison, and recovered 
10,000/. (Croke, Car, 603.) 

He died on February 25, 1038-9, leaving 
* large family and a fair estate at Golds- 
borougli in Yorkshire, and was buried at 
St. l)unstan*s-in-the-Weet. He compiled 
^Iteports of sundry Cases,’ which were 
published after his'death. (Surtees Ihtr^ 
Aamy i. clxvi.) 

HYDE, Nicholas, to whose family Nor- 
bury, in the county of Chester, had belonged 
in regular descent from the time of the Con- 

? ue8t, was the youngest son of Lawrence 
lyde, of West Hatch in Wiltshire, by Anne, 
daughter of Nicholas Sybill, Esq. , of Chimb- 
hams in Kent, and widow of Matthew So- 
inerton, Esq., of Claverton in Somersetshire. 

At his father’s death he was left depen- 
dent on his mother, except an annuity of 
<30/. for life bequeathed to him by his father. 
Admitted to the Middle Temple, he was 
•called to the bar by that society, who elected 
him their reader in Lent 1(517, and their 
treasurer in 1(520. lie had previously en- 
tered parliament in 1003 as member for 
Ohristchurch, Hants, and ho is first noticed 
in the Reports os an advocate in 1613, He 
had sufficiently distinguished himself to be 
•employed by the Duko of Buckingham in 
preparing his defence to the articles of im- 
peachment prepared against liim by the 
liouse of Commons in 1620. (Pari, Hist. 
ii, 167 j Whitelocke, 8.) The care and in- 
genuity evinced in that defence were so 
satisfactory to the duke that he was by tbe 
favourite’s influence nominated chief justice 
of tho King’s Bench on February 6, 1627 
(Rf/fner, xviii. 835), and knighted. 

He presided in the court for four years 
and a half only, and had no easy time of it. 
He and the other judges had to justify them- 
aelves before the House of Lords for re- 
fusing to discharge the five gentlemen who 
were imprisoned for refusing to contribute 
to the loan. (Pari. Hist. ii. 291.) lie had 
also, in 1029, to adjudge the case of Stroud, 
Sir John Eliot, and the other members, for 
their violence to the speaker on the last day 
of the session. They were at first refused 
bail, unless they gave sureties for their good 
behaviour, which they refusing, some of 
thbm were tried 'and sentence pronounced 
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upon them. For these proceedings the 
judges in the commencement of the Long 
FarWnent in 1040 were called to account, 
and their judgment reversed. (Staite Triails, 
m.23&-335; Wh^cke,S8.) iUng before 
this investimtion took place Sir Nicholas 
was removed from tbe violence of times. 
He was seized with a fever, which Lord 
Clarendon says he gotfrom the infection of 
some gaol in the summer circuit, and died 
on August 26, 1631. 

In the opinions given by him and his col- 
leagues, in answer to the" king’s questions, 
they seem to have acted an independent 
part, and also on several other occasions, in 
refusing to stop the course of justice at the 
king’s command. Sir Nicholas is said to 
have been mean in his person and bearing, 
and was so unostentatious that he rode his 
circuits on horseback, according to Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes, in a whitish-blue cloak, 
^ more like a clothier or a woolman than a 
lord chief justice.* But Croke and White- 
locke, his contemporaries and colleagues, 
and Lord Clarendon, his nephew, give evi- 
dence of the sterling points of his character. 
Croke (Car. 225) calls him ‘a grave, reli- 
^ous, discreet man, and of great learning 
and piety.’ Judge Whitelocke says that 
‘ he lived in the place with great integrity 
and uprightness, and with great wdsdom and 
temper, considering the ticklishncss of tho 
times. He would never undertake to the 
king, nor adventure to givo him a resolute 
answer in any weighty business, when the 
question was of the law, but he would pray 
that he might confer with his brethren.’ 
(Pmhivorth, ii. 11 1 .) Lord Clarendon says 
of him (Life, i. 3-13), 'His justice and sin- 
cerity were so conspicuous throughout the 
kingdom that the death of no judge hod in 
any time been more lamented.’ 

lie married Margaret, daughter of Arthur 
Swayne, Esq., of Sarson, and left several 
children. 

HTDE, Edavart) (Earl of Clarendoit), 
will ever bo regarded with admiration and 
reverence for his devoted adherence to 
Charles I. during his misfortunes, and to 
Charles II. for nearly twenty years after. 
His services to both monarchs, and the in- 
fluence he exercised in the councils of that 
eventful period, must necessarily occupy a 
large and interesting portion of the annals 
of the kingdom and though the principles 
by which he was guided, and the motives 
which prompted him, will no doubt be vari- 
ously represented according to the political 
bias of the writers who record his actions — 
one party impugning what the other extols, 
and his conduct being painted now in deep 
shadow, and now in the brightest light, — 
the almost universal verdict, after two cen- 
turies of investigation, is an unreserved ac- 
knowledgment of his loyalty, his vrisdom, 
and his integrity. 
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Heniy Hyde, the father of the earL was 
the third son of Lawrence Hyde of west 
.Hatch| and the brother both of the above 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, and of Sir Lawrence, 
the father of the next mentioned Sir 
Kobeit Hyde. By his marriage with 
Mary, daughter and one of the coheirs of 
Edward Langford, Esq., of Trowbridge, he 
had a large family. iSiward was the third 
of his four sons, and was bom at Dinton in 
Wiltshire, the family residence, on February 
18, 1008-9. Ho was sent to Oxford with 
a royal recommendation to be elected a 
demy at Magdalen C/ollege ; on the refusal 
of which {CaL Slate Papers [1623], 8, 120) 
he was admitted a student at Magdalen 
Hall in Lent Term 1623. On taking his 
des^e of B.A. he be<jan his legal cuni- 
culum at the Middle Temple on February 
1, 1626, his uncle Sir Nicholas being then 
treasurer. Early in 1033 he and White- 
locke were chosen tlio representatives of 
that society to manage the famous masque 
given by all the four inns of court to the 
king and queen, for the purpose of showing 
their duapproval of the doctrines promul- ^ 
gated by Frynne against interludes in his j 
‘ Histrio-Mastix.’ {WhitehcliCf He 
acknowledges that at iirst he gave himself 
up to gay society and did not pursue his legal 
studies very industriously, but still enough 
to enable him to pass respectably through 
his uncle's nightly examinations. 

Before his^ call to the bar he had been 
married twice — once in 1629 to Anne, 
daughter of Sir George Aylitfe, who died 
six months afterwards ; and again in 1632 
to Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas ^les- 
bury, Bart. He was called to tlie bar on 
November 22, 1633, and received in De- 
cember 1634 a grant of the office of keeper 
of the writs and rolls of the Common Pleas. 
{Rymei'j xix. 605.) His name does not ap- 
pear as a barrister in the lleportsof this 
period, but he was engaged in causes before 
the council, and, according to his own ac- 
count, he got into good practice in the 
Court of Bequests, and realised a good pro- 
fessional income. Dividing his time be- 
tween forensic studies and polite literature, 
he formed intimacies with tiie most eminent 
men in both classes, and was happy in the 
enjoyment of their society, till the troubles 
that afterwards arose divided him from 
some of his early friends. 

In the first parliament of 1640 he was 
returned by two constituencies, Wooton 
Basset and Shaftesbiiiy, and sat for the 
former. During its short session he spoke 
against the mevous encroacliments of the 
^IMarshaTsCourt, of which, in the second 
(or ^ Lonff ’) parliament of that year, repre- 
senting then the borough of Saltash, he 
procured the suppression. Though exert- 
mg himself at first for the removal of this 
and other enormous giievances, as soon as 
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he saw the intention to encroach upon the 
royal preivmtives he stood forward in their 
support. The dominant p^y in the hoiisej 
he says, were inimical to him from the firBl^. 
knowing his devotion to the Church andhia 
loyalty to the king, and particularly for hia< 
endeavours to save Lord Strafford’s life. 
Yet they appear to have used him for their 
purposes, hy making him chairman of 
several of their committees, and sending 
obnoxious messages by him to the Lords.. 
Cromwell, whom he had occasion to re- 
buke for intemperate conduct in a priyato 
committee where he presided, entertained 
against him a great enmity, to which may 
probably be traced the harsh votes against 
him that were afterwards adopted. In 
1641 he had his first interview with tho 
king, who was desirous to thank him for hie 
exertions in parliament, and to induce him 
to delay the oil! against episcopacy till hie 
majesty returned from Scotland, which 
Ilyde, who was chairman of the committee,, 
managed to effect. He secretly penned the 
answer adopted by the king to the remon- 
strance of the Commons, and in rewal'd for 
hisserviceii was offered the place of solicitor- 
general, which he declined to accept, ad- 
vising the king that it would be dangerous 
to turn out St. John at that time. He con- 
tinued privately to give information to the 
court, as well before as after its removal to 
Y ork, of all that was transacting in the house, 
supplying answere to the various declara- 
tions oi the parliament, which the king, to 
screen him from discovery, invariably copied 
with his own hand. 

The republican leaders, though they sus- 
pected Ilyde to be the author, had not 
sufficient evidence of the fact to visit him 
with the vengeance tliey contemplated. 
As soon however as he eluded their inten- 
tions by joining the king at York, they dis- 
abled him from sitting in the house and 
excepted him from the pardon they offered 
to all wlio would withdraw from the king. 
On March 3, 1643, the office of chancellor 
and sub-treasurer of the Exchequer was 
granted to him for life (4 Report Puh, Rec,f 
App. ii. 187) ; and he was at the same 
time knighted and sworn a privy counsellor. 
He was consulted by the king in his most 
secret affairs, composing most of the im- 
portant state papers issued, and waa one of 
the conductors of the issueless negotiation 
at Uxbridge. When it was determined to 
send I’rince Charles to the west, Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde was one of those appointed to 
accompany him, and his interview with 
the king at his departure on March 4, 1646, 
was the last that he had with the unfor* 
tunate monarch. He attended the prince 
till July 1646, when, his highness leaving 
Jersey, to which he had retired, for France, 
Hyde remained at the former place for the 
two succeeding years, employing his leisure 
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ih preparing his great work on the History 
-of &ev.Itebellion^ some of the materials for 
which wen supplied hjjr the king himself. 
He then joined the prince again, and was | 
with him at the time of his fatner’s murder, ; 
when he was immediate^ sworn of the new 
king’s privy council. Soon after he and 
Lord (Tottington wen sent as ambassadors 
to Spain, when their mission was not suc- 
cesstul, and then nturning to his family at 
Antwerp, he stayed there till after the 
battle of Worcester, when, being summoned 
to the king at Paris, he continued in close 
attendance on his majesty in all the various 

5 laces at which he resided during his exile, 
'he king nlying on him as his chief ad- 
viser, he not only performed such duties as 
attached to his office (which it may well be 
supposed, considerinj^ the straitness of the 
Exchequer, were difficult enough^, but also 
acted ior some time as the principal secre- 
tary of state, and carried on the most im- 
poi^t part of the correspondence. The 
weight of these duties was greatly increased 
by the extremity of penury and want which 
he suiTered, of which he gives a pitiable 
account in his letter to Sir Edward Nicho- 


{ minister, without the title, but with all 
the envy and discontent usually attendant 
upon one who is supposed to guide the* 
councils of his sovereign. Notwithstand- 
ing the confidence placed in him both by 
the late and the present king, the ^ueen- 
dowager had from the first shown a distaste 
and almost an aversion to him, and her 
jealousy of the ascendency of his counsels 
instead of her own was in no degree abated 
by the successful results which she could 
not but attribute principally to him.. 
Charles's confidence however was not to. 
be shaken, and he disappointed Hyde's 
enemies by calling the chancellor up to the- 
House of Peers, as Baron Hyde of liindon 
(November 3, 1600), and by presenting him 
with a royal gift of 20,000?. Soon after- 
wards his "daughter Anne’s marriage with 
the Duke of York was acknowledged, and 
her claims fully recognised. On April 20,. 
1661, three days before tho coronation, the* 
chancellor was advanced from a barony to a 
viscounty and an earldom, by the titles of 
Viscount Comburv in Wiltshire (an estate* 
presented to him Sy the king), and Earl of 
Clarendon. 


las. Yet even then his position excited 
envy, and, with a view to his removal from 
it, a ridiculous charge was invented against 
him that he was in intimate correspondence 
with Cromwell, into whose chamber it was 
alleged he had been seen to enter on a 
secret visit to England. Charles treated it 
as it deserved, by giving his personal testi- 
mony of its falsehood. 

The Great Seal, over since Sir Edward 
Herbert’s resignation in June 1664, had re- 
mained in the hands of tho king without 
any occasion for its use. But now, being 
pestered with perpetual applications by the 
companions of his exile for offices, titles, and 
reversions, and by the adherents of Crom- 
well for secret confirmations of gi'ants and 
estates, the king put an end to the personal 
annoyance by entrusting it on January 26, 
1668, to Sir Edward Ilyde, with the title 
of lord chancellor, and in that character he 
accompanied the king to England on the 
Restoration in 1660, for which by his cau- 
tious counsels he materially cleared the way. 
As chancellor he resided at first at Dorset 
House in Fleet Street, and afterwards at 
Worcester House in the Strand, till he re- 
moved in 1667 to the palace which he built 
at the top of St. James’s Street, the magni- 
ficence of which so greatly increased the 
popular prejudice against him. 

To the heavy and multifarious duties of 
this office were added those of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which he executed 
for several months after Charles’s return, 
berides the management of all the important 
business of the state, and the necessaiy 
changes consequent on the renewal of le^n- 
mkte government. He was, in fact, prime 


This elevation for a time silenced his- 
enemies, and for the next year or two his 
inlluenco in the royal councils sufibred no 
diminution. The king treated him with 
kindness and familiarity, applied to him 
for advice in all emergencies, and evea 
patiently submitted to the remonstrances 
he sometimes ventured to offer against the* 
iminorality so openly practised and encou- 
raged at court. But at length the panders 

I to those practices obtained the masteiy. 

I By ridiculing and mimicking the chan- 
cellor’s overstrict formality, they led the 
king gradually, first to suffer, then to laugh 
at tlieir indecent reflections, till by degrees< 
the fickle pupil was ashamed of appearing to 
he scliooled. Clarendon’s credit at court 
thus sensibly declining, his policy became 
the next subject of attack. To him were 
attributed every political oversight, every 
royal disappointment, and every national 
calamity, corruption was insinuated and 
bribery was hinted, till at last his enemies^ 
acquired such an ascendency over the king 
and the parliament that his downfall and 
his ruin became inevitable. 

Tho king became more and more tired of 
his reproachful lectures, administered, as 
the chancellor ^knowledges, with unadvised 
earnestness; his enemies at court were more 
and more jealous of the influence he still 
retained; he had been all along obnoxious> 
both to Presbyterians and Roman Catholics ; 
and the people, taught to attribute to his mis- 
management the miscarriages d the state,, 
were strongly prejudiced against him. The 
way was thus tully paved to the success of 
the intrigue for his removal, in wMch the* 
chief actors were the Duke of Bucldnghm,, 
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Lord Arlington; and Sir William Covantiy; 
Kinged on and aided by the arts of the 
Dnchess of Cleveland; the king’s shameless 
mistress. Clarendon; conscioiis of innocence, 
refused to resign; and the Great Seal was 
tf^en from him on August SO, 1067. At 
the meeting of parliament in October; the 
malice of his opponents not being satisfied 
with the triumpn they^had obtained, an im- 
eachment for high treason was voted against 
im by the Commons; but the Lords refused 
to commit him upon so general an accusa- 
tion until some particular charge was ex- 
hibited. No one can read the articles with- 
out seeing the weakness and fnvolit^ of the 
allegations; none of them, even if true, 
amounting to treason. To each and every 
of them Clarendon has left a satisfactory 
answer; hut during the discussion on the 
subject of his committal, which continued 
for near a month, and nearly led to an open 
breach between the two houses, he with- 
drew to France. This he was induced to 
do, much against his own judgment and 
inclination; in consequence of an intimation 
from 4he king, who, though at first 
acknowledging Jiis innocence^ was worked 
upon ungratefully to desert him ; and from 
the urgency of his friends, who, consider- 
ing the temper of the parliament and the 
people, wore fearful if he stayed that he 
would meet witli Strafibrd’s fate. 

He left a justificatoi'v letter to the House 
of Lords, which, from the refiections it con- 
tained against his persecutors, so excited 
the bile of the Commons that it was 
ordered to be burned by the common hang- 
man ; and they pursued their inveteracy so 
far ns to pass an act banishing him from 
the kingdom, and prohibiting all correspon- 
dence with him, except by his own children 
and servants. Their malice followed him 
■abroad; France by their influence at first 
refusing him an asylum ; but soon altering 
her policy and withdrawing her prohibi- 
tion, the banished earl retired first to 
Montpellier, then to JVloulins, and eventually 
to Rouen, patiently employing the seven 
years of his exile in the completion of those 
works which have raised his character and 
•extended his fame. He died at the latter 
city on December 9, 1674, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. It seems extraordi- 
nary, and looks as if the party prejudice 
against him had subsided, that his remains 
should have been allowed a resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, bis body having been 
buried in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

The imputation of bribery to which he is 
jsomeiimes subject is sufficiently refuted, as 
well by the absence of any specific charges 
being brought forward at a time when they 
would have been welcomed and encouraged, 
3B by his leaving, after such opportumties 
of acoumiilatioii, his family so poorly pro- 
Tided for. The building of bis great bouse 
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in St. James’s, which nourisbed the po^ 
polar prejudice against greatly ex- 
ceeded the cost be intended, and compelled 
him for tvant of funds to mortgage bis 
estate; and the nicknames of nolhaid 
House, and Dunkirk House, and Tanner 
Hall, by which it was satiricaUy called, 
have been long dismissed as imfounded 
misnomers by the prejudiced multitude. 

His judicim career was that of a cautious 
and prudent man, conscious of his d^den- 
cies and anxious to supply them with the 
experience of others. He selected the best 
men to fill the vacancies on the bendi, and 
be is said never to have pronounced an im- 
portant decree without the assistance of 
two of the judges. In the administration 
of justice he is acknowledged to have been 
strictly impartial ; and his * orders ’ for the 
regulation of the officers of his court, ren- 
dered necessary by the change in the go- 
vernment, are stiil considered admirably 
adapted for their purpose. His principal 
fame now rests upon his valuable ‘ History 
of the Rebellion, [ and the interesting me- 
moirs of hia own life ; works which, though 
evidently betraying a desire to justify his 
royal masters in the course they respec- 
tively pursued, and even to find excuses 
for their most equivocal acts, will always 
be valued as displaying a deep knowledge 
of mankind, and as ably picturing the 
scenes he describes. Admired as these 
works deservedly are, and beautiful as are 
some of the characters he draws, it must 
be acknowledged that the length of his 
sentences and turn of his periods give a 
certain turgidity and stiffness to his style. 
His other writings were chiefly theological, 
devotional, and political, and few of them 
are now regarded. 

It may be doubted whether he was be- 
nefited by the union of his daughter with 
the Duke of York; in fact, he prophesied 
that it would sooner or later prove his ruin ; 
and it certainly did not retard it. Two 
queens were the issue of that connection, 
both holding prominent and honourable 
■ place in our history, the reign of one of 
j whom acquired, from the eminent men 
I who flourished in it, the designation of 
j the Augustan Age. The earl’s eldest son 
; Henry (the author of the Diary of his Time ) 

' succeeded to the title, which, with that of 
the Earl of Rochester, became extinct in 
1763. The earldom of Clarendon was re- 
vived in 1776 in the peraon of Thomas 
VUliers, a scion of the house of Jersey, who 
had married the granddaughter and heir of 
the last earl. (Clarendon: Wood; Whiter 
lo cks; Burnet: Maedtarmid^s Lives', &c.) 

E7BE, Robert, was the first cousin of 
the Earl of Clai'endon, both being nepbe^ 
of the above Sir Nicholas Hyde. His 
father, Sir Lawrence Hyde, held the office 
of attorney-general to Queen Anne, the 
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ecmaxxi of James L By hia maniage with 
Barbaia, daughter of — Caatilion, of Ben- 
ham^ Berks, Esq., he had no less than 
eleyen sons, most of whom distinguished 
themselTes in their several vocations. Of 
the four in holy orders, one, Alexander, 
became Bishop of Salisbury ; another, 
Edward, dean of Windsor; and a third, 
Thomas, fellow of New College and 
judge of the Admiralty. Another son, 
Sir Henry, bred to diplomacy, was be- 
headed by the parliament in 1651, for 
his adherence to the king ; and the 
youngest son, James, a doctor in medi- 
cine, was elected principal of .Magdalen 
Hall. Two only followed their father's 
profession : Sir Frederick, queen’s^ Serjeant, 
was promoted to a judgeship in South 
Wales ; and Sir Robert, whose career is 
now to be traced, rose to the dignity which 
his uncle had previously attained. 

Robert, who was the second son, was 
bom at his father’s houso at Heale, near 
Salisbuiw, in 1696. He was called to the 
bar of the Middle Temple on February 7, 
1617, and elected reader in Lent 1638. 
By this time he had got into considerable 
ractice, and two years after, in May 1640, 
e was summoned to take the degree of 
the coif. Having been chosen recorder of 
Salisbury, he was returned as the repre- 
sentative of tliat city to the Long Parlia- 
ment A staunch loyalist, he joined the 
court party, and made himself obnoxious 
by voting against the bill for the attainder 
of Lord Straftbrd, for which his name was 
placarded in the list of the minority who 
opposed that unjust measure, under the 
title of ^betrayers of their country,’ When 
the king retired to Oxford the seijeant 
joined him, and attended the meeting of 
parliament there, and also executed the 
commission of array; the consequence of 
which was that he was voted a malignant, 
and expelled 1mm his seat at Westminster. 
After the fatal termination of that reign, 
his noble relative (vi. 340) relates that 
Charles II., in escaping from the disastrous 
battle of Worcester in 1067, was sheltered 
for many days in the mansion at Heale, 
which then belonged to the seijeant, and 
was occupied by the widow of his elder 
brother. (Par/. ITisf, ii. 622, 766, iii. 219.) 

During the Protectorate he resumed his 
practice at the bar, and his arguments are 
reported by Hardres and Sidemn. At the 
Restoration he was immediately knighted, 
and appointed a judge of the Common 
Pleas, nis patent being dated May 31, 
1660. He was one of the commissioners 
for the trial of the regicides, but, except 
on points of law, took no part in the pro- 
ceediugs. In the following spring the three 
Perrys, a mother and two sons, were tried 
before him, and condemned to be hanged 
for the murder of William Harrison at 
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Campden in Glouceetershire, though the 
body had not been found, and though the 
judge at the preceding aaoiae. Sir Christo- 
pher Tumor, nad on that account refused 
to entertain the charge. Several yearn 
after their execution Harrison appeared 
again, and related that he had been kid- 
napped and sold to slavery, from which he 
had escaped. The judge was dead before 
this discovery was made. (Siderfiny 2; 
State TriaUy v. 1030, xiv. 1312-24.) 

Ho was indebted to his noble relative for 
his promotion on October' 19, 1663, to the 
chier justiceship of the King’s Bench, where 
he presided for about a year and a half, 
without any great reputation as a lawyer ; 
hut Sir Thomas Raymond (Rep. 130) says 
that he was expert in the pleas of the crown, 
and especially in those which concerned a 
justice of peace. The extreme horror t^t 
he felt at anything that tended to robeUion 
was strongly manifested in the next year 
on the trial of ceHain printers of seditious 
books. To one of them named Twyn, 
capitally convicted of printing a treason- 
able work, called 'A Treatise of the 
Execution of Justice,’ &c., inciting the 
people against the king and the govem- 
meiit, who^ prayed his lordship to inter- 
cede for him, he gave the extraordinary 
and unmerciful answer, that he ^ would not 
intercede for his own father in this case, if 
he were alive.’ He was as severe against 
any one who promulgated doctrines con- 
trary to tho Liturgy of the Church, and his 
conduct on the trial of Benjamin Keach at 
Aylesbury on an indictment for publishing 
an heretical book, called ^Tho Child’s 
Instructor ; or, A New and p]asy Primmer,’ 
does not redound to his credit or liberality. 
(Ihid.yi. 6ir>,702.) 

lie died on May 1, 1666 (SiderJlnj 263), 
and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 
His wife, Mary, the sister of frencis Baber, 
M.D., of Chew Magna in Somersetshire, 
brought him no children. 

HTDE, Thomas db la, possessed consi- 
derable property in Cornwall, and was 
sboriiF of that county as well as seneschal 
of tho castles of Tintagel, Restormel, and 
Tremeton, and of the stannary and the 
coinage there. (Madoxy i. 107, 132, 144, 
291.) He was placed on the commission 
of trailbaston for the ten western and 
south-western counties in 1305, 33 Edward 
I. (N. Fmdera, i. 970.) He died in 8 
Edward II. (Cal Inqms. p. m. i. 266.) 

HYNDE, John, was of a family seated 
at Madingley in Cambridgeshire. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and called to the 
bar at Gr^’s Inn, where he was reader in 
1617, 162/, and a third time in 1681, on 
his being called to the degree of the ooif. 
On Janua^ 2, 1636, he was nn miw^tt ftd a 
king’s seijeant ; and in December 1640 a 
letter was addressed to him by the coiindl, 
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directing him and three others to take a 
•chwlain and a servant of Gk)odrich, Bishop 
of Ely, and to search their housM, and also 
the bishop’s study, as to a ^sedycious epistle 
•of Melancton’s,’ and if they found that he 
had assisted in the translation, to charge 
him to appear before the council. (Acts 
jyivy Couficit, vii. 98.) 

An act passed in 1542-«1 in Hynde’s 
favour (st. 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 24) 
affords a curious insight into the practice 
of those days as to the payments made to 
members of parliament. It recites that | 
the manor of Burlewas, otherwise called i 
the Shyre manor of the county of Cam- i 
bridge, and certain lands in Madingley, 
were let to farm at 10/. a year, to the in- 
tent that the yearly prolits should be 
applied to the payment of the fees and 
wages of the knights of that county sent 
to parliament ; and that it might be per- 
fectly known what person should be chaiged 
to pay the said rent of 10/., all the gentle- 
men of the said county desired that it 
might be, and it was, enacted that John 
IIynde,^ne of the king’s serjeants-at-law, 
and his heirs, should hold the same to 
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j him, his heirs and assigns for ever, upoa^ 
condition to pay 10/^ to the sheriff and 
members of the county, who were to divide 
the same between the two knights every 
year. Hynde’s participation in the plunder 
of the monasteries is evidenced by various 
grants entered in the Augmentation Office. 

On November 4, 1545, he was promoted 
to the bench of the Common Pleas, and 
knighted. He sat there during the re- 
mainder of Henry's reign, and for nearly 
four ^ears in that of Edward, during part 
of which time he was one of the Council of 
the North. ^Burnet's Reform, ii. pt. ii. 812.) 

lie died in October 1550, and was buriea 
in St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. Old Ms- 
chyn’s entry (p. 4) proves him to have 
I been of good repute and character, for after 
I saying, * And my Lade Hinde dyd make 
I anodur standard, and a cote armur, and a 
I penon, and a elmet, and target, and sword, 

I to be had at the moynthe’s mynde in the 
1 contrey for him, and a grett dolle of money, 

^ and of mett and drynk, and gownes to the 
pore,’ he adds, * for ther was myche a doo 
ther for hym.’ This is better tW an 
epitaph. 
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IFELB, John dk, was born at Ifold in 
Kent, and was the third son of Thomas de 
Ifeld. During the reign of Edward II. he 
was actively employed in assessing^ the 
aids imposed by parliament, and arraying 
the men-at-arms. (Pari. JFrtts, ii. p. ii. 
1037.) In 1 Edward III. he was one of 
the perambulators of the forests south of 
the Trent, and in 1329 was a justice itine- 
rant into Nottinghamshire. He next re- 
presented his native county in parliament, 
mid as late as 13 Edward HI. was a com- 
missioner of array for Surrey. (Bot. Pari. 
ii. 425; Hasted, i.‘238; N. Fosdcra, ii. 1071.) 

ILLINOWOBTH, Bichakd, was of a 
Nottinghamshire family, seated at Kirkby 
Wodhouse. He practised at the bar from 
33 Henry VI. ; and on September 10, 1462, 
2 Edward IV. (12o/. Pari. v. 528), he was 
Appointed chief baron of the Exchequer, 
Ana knighted. He continued in this place 
^till the restoration of Ileniy VI., 1470, by 
whom he was not removed ; but as soon as 
Edward IV. resumed the crown ho was 
superseded. He had large gi'ants of land 
in that county from Edward IV., all of 
which were excepted from the various acts 
•of resumption passed in that reign. 

His death occurred in 1476, and he 
two of his sons, ilalph and Hi- 
chard, were buried or had monuments in 
the church of St. Alban, Lad, or Ladle 


Lane, Ciipplegate, in which ward, in the 
neighbouring parish of St. Giles, he pos- 
sessed a house, where he died. {Cal. In- 
qais. p. ni. iv. 305, 375; Rot. Pari, v, 472, 
584 ; Stow's London [ Thoms\ 1 11.) 

INGE, William, was an advocate of 
great eminence in his profession, and the 
king’s attorney as early as 15 Edward I., 
1287, being then retained to prosecute and 
defend for the king at a salary of 20/. a 
year ^Issue Roily iii. 101), and in the 
twentietli year ho is noticed as the king’s 
seijeant-at-law. (Rot. Purl. i. 24-85.) In 
1293 he was one of the eight who were 
assigned as justices to take assizes, &c., 
throughout tho kingdom in aid of the 
regular judges, in which office he continued 

206.) On April 6, 1305, he was one of the 
five justices of trailbaston named for Nor- 
i Suffolk, and again in February 

1307. (Rot. Pari. i. 218 ; N. Fcedera, i. 970.) 

1 he accession of Edward II, made no 
alteration in his position, and until his ele- 
vation to the bench his name appears among 
the {^vocates recorded in the Year Book, 
showing that, notwithstanding his employ- 
ment as a justice of assize, he did not desert 
his practice at Westminster. The 'patent 
of his appointment as a judge of the Court 
of Common Fleas was dated September 28, 
1314, 8 Edward II. ; and in January 1315, 
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upfliile merely a lustxce of the Common Pleas^ 
1 m opened, by the king’s directions, the par- 
liament then held at Lincoln. (Rot, Part. 
:L360.) 

He succeeded as chief justice of the King’s 
Bench in February 1.316 ; but presided over 
~thi8 court for little more than a year, for on 
June 16, 1317, he was displaced by Henry 
Je Scrope, 

He died in 1321, leaving large possessions 
in ten counties. (Cal, Inquin. p. m. i. 269.) 
Part of his Kentish property, the manor 
of Stanstead, subordinate to Wroth am, he 
obtained by his marriage with Margery, 
one of the daughters of Henry Grapinetl. 
(/Tasted, y.S55,) 

INGE, John, though probably of the same 
family as the above William Inge, was of a 
different branch of it He was settled in 
Somersetshire, and was employed from 10 
Edward II. in various judicial commissions 
within that county, and also acted there as 
.assessor of the aids granted by Parliament. 
In 16 Edward II. he was sheriff of Devon- 
shire, and three 3 'ear 8 afterwards had the 
castles, towns, and honors of Itoger de 
Mortimer in Wygeton and Ludlow com- 
mitted to his custody. 

On January 18, l5.31, 4 Edward HI., he 
was made a judge of the Common Pleas, 
and died about the twentieth year, leaving, 
by his wife Alicia, a son named J ohii. (Pari. 
iVrits, ii. p. ii. 1039 j Ahh, Rot, Oruj, i. 26, 
282, ii. 291.) 

INGLEBT, Thomas I)E, settled at Kipley 
in Yorkshire, is mentioned in the Year 
Book of 21 Edwai-d III.,' 1347, and as a 
judge of assize iu the twenty-fifth year. 
Ills appointment as a judge of the King’s 
Bench took place on September .30, 1361, 
•36 Edward 111., and he retained his scat in 
that court for the sixteen remaining years 
of the reign, being, during most of them, 
the only judge there in addition to the chief 
justice. He received an extra grant of 40/. 
a year beyond his stated judicial salary of 
forty marks ; and, besides this, he had a fee 
•of ^/. annually for holding assizes in dif- 
ferent counties. (Issa^ Roll, .3.63.) 

On the accession of Kichard II. be scorns 
to have continued in the King’s Bjncli, as 
110 new judge was appointed there till to- 
wards the end of the first year. About that 
time he died, and was buried in Kipley 
Church, where his tomb still remains. By 
bis wife, Catherine Bipley, he left several 
children, firom whom descended the under- 
mentioned Sir Charles Ingleby. Another 
of his descendants, Sir William Ingleby of 
Bipley, was created a baronet in 1042, and 
the title, becoming extinct in 1772, was re- 
newed, and is now held by a kinsman of the 
ihixdly. (Wotton's Rarond, n, 203 •, Burke's 
JBxt, Baronet, 276.) 

INGLEBT, Chables, whose father, John 
I&igleby, was a direct descendant from the 
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above Sir Thomas Ingleby, was called to 
the bar at Gray’s Inn in 1671. Beiim a 
Boman Catholic, he was involved, in Fe- 
bruary 1680, in a charge of being concerned 
with Sir Thomas Gascoigne in a plot anmnst 
the king, and committed to the King’s 
Bench prison ,* but on his trial at York in 
the following July he was acquitted, as Sir 
Thomas had been before. Alter the acce^ 
sion of James U. he was constituted on April 
2.3, 1686, a baron of the Irish Exchequer; 
but, declining to go to that country, he was 
in May of the next year made a serjeant-at- 
law, and on July 0^ 1688, was appointed a 
baron of the Exchequer in England, when 
he was knighted. One of the effects of 
James’s apprehensions on the landing of the 
Prince of Orange was to supersede Sir Charles 
in the following November, before he had 
been four months in otiice. Beturning to 
his practice at the bar, he was present at 
the York assizes in April 1093, and was 
fined forty shillings for refusing to take the 
oaths to King William. (LitUrell, i. .34- 
482, iii. 83 ; Bramston, 275 ; Smyth's Lato 
Off, Ireland^ 1.67 ; State Trials, xii. 263.) 

INGLEBHAH, Bobkrt be, in 31 Henry 
I II. was one of the custodes of the bishopric 
i of Worcester, and in the next year was ap- 

E ointed archdeacon of Gloucester. In 1187 
I e was one of the justiciers before whom a 
j fine was levied, and bis pleas as a justice 
itinerant in Hampshire and Devonshire 
j occur in the roll of 1 Bichard I., 1189. 

I (Pipe Roll, 134, 203.) 
r He died about 1197. (£e Neve, 303.) 

ING0LDE8BT, John, whose family was 
seated in the parish of that name in the 
county of Lincoln, probably held some 
inferior office in the Exchequer before he 
was raised to the bench of tliat court. Ilis 
first patent as a baron is dated November 4, 
1462, 2 Edward l^^, but in September 
1407 he was removed from his seat. In 
the following .year, however, he received a 
new grant of the office for life in reversion 
on the next death or resi^ation, and this 
occurred on Juno 14, 14/0. Henry VI. 
was restored in the following October, and 
Ingoldesby’s name was omitted in the new 
patent ; nor is there .any appearance in the 
published records of his having resumed his 
seat on the return of Edward IV. 

One of his descendants, though connected 
by marriage with the Protector Cromwell, 
deserted that side, and aided in the resto- 
ration of Charles II., who on August 30, 
1660, created him a baronet ; but the title 
became extinct in 1726. 

INSULA, Godfrey be, whose 
appears among the justiciers before wboiu 
fines were levied &om 10 Bichaid I. to 
10 John, is also mentioned as a judge in 
the rolls of the Curia Begis in 13 John. 
(Ahh, IHacit. 82.) 

INSULA, Brian be, whether so called 
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from tbe Me of Wight or tho Isle of Ely 
is VBcertaiD, held a high place in wyw 
favour from 2 John^ 1200. ■ In 6 J^n 
the hing gave him to wife Maud^ the 
daughter and heir of Thomas^ tho'scm of 
WiUiam de Selebi, with her lands. In the 
next year the castie of Knaresboroush was 
committed to his keeping, to which was 
afterwards added that of Bolspver. He 
was also appointed chief forester for the 
counties of Nottingham and Derby ; one of 
the custodes of the archbishopric of York 
during its vacancy ; and a warden of the 
seaports of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
(J2ot. Claufi. i. 17-43; Eot. Pat. 72, 80,88; 
Madox, i. 773.) The king frequently de- 
scnbes him as his beloved knight, and he 
was admitted to the intimacy of playing at 
tables with his sovereign. {Rot. MistB, 
14 John.) During the turbulent years of 
John’s reign he was a devoted adherent 
to the king, and ^peatly benefited by 
grants of the forfeited estates. In 17 
John he held the office of seneschal, or 
steward, and was appointed one of the 
governors of Yorkshire. {Rot. Claus, i. 210, 
272 ; Rot. Pat. 104 ; Wendover, iii. 363.) 

On the .accession of Ileniy III. he had 
a renewal of the custody of the castle of 
Knaresborough and the mrests of Notting- 
ham, and aided the royal troops both at 
Montsorel and Lincoln. In 5 Ileniy III. 
he was constituted chief justice of the 
forests, but about three years afterwards 
was removed from his oiiice, having got 
into disgrace by being one of the barons 
who refused to comply with the injunction 
to surrender the castles in their custody to 
the king. {Rapin, iii. 14, 21.) He was 
then disseised of various manors lie held 
under the crown, and several of the amer- 
ciaments he liad indicted in his office were 
remitted. Soon, however, making his peace, 
he obtained the restoration of his lands, and 
received several marks of royal regard, as 
some deer for his park at Saleby m Lin- 
colnshire, and the grant of a fair for that 
place. {Rot. Claus, i. 308-696, il 49-146.) 

In 10 Henry HI. he was nominated one 
of the justices itinerant for Yorkshire 
{Ibid. ii. 161), and continued to be en- 
trusted with the guardianship of the 
castles of l^naresborough, Dolsover, and 
Peke. In the last vear of his life, 1233, 
he was constituted sheriff of Yorkshire, and 
died before August 18,1234. {Excerpt, e Rot, 
Fin. i. 263, 266; Ihigday^fiaron, i. 737.) 

IVStTLA, Simon de, or BE L’ISLE, was 
probably of the Isle of Ely, as he was one 
of the stewards of that bishopric in 0 and 
16 John, and had property in Cambridge- 
shire* {Rot. Pat. 99, 140; Rot. Claus, i, 
106.) In 12 John he accoi^anied the 
king to Ireland, but fell on from his 
allegiance in the troubles at the end of 
it He soon, however, submitted to 
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Henry in., in whose, frnt yaw hiarliai#^ 
were .restored to him* ds FimiUk 

117, 218 ; Rot. CUm. i. 318, . &o.) 

He was a justider vriui fines levied 
before him at Westminster from 2 to 4- 
Henry HI., and went as a justice itinjsrant 
into Essex and Hertforo, Norfolk «iind 
Suffolk. {Rot. Claus, i. 850, 365, SSa) 

lESULA, William de, was the son of a 
knight of that name who married Matilda, 
the daughter of William de Luddenbam, 
of the manor of Luddenbam in Kent 
{Hasted, yi. 391.) He began bis career in 
the service of Eeginald de Comhill, sheriff* 
of Kent and comptroller of the Mint ; and 
several instances occur from 6 John of his 
conveying money to the king. {Rat. Claus. 

1 . 39-104.) In 16 John, in an order for 
some repairs at Brikestok in Northanraton- 
shire, he is named as the king’s baili^ and 
as having the custody of the forests there, 
and in the next year as one of the iusticiers 
appointed to take a recognition of the last 
presentation to the church of Oxeden in 
that county. {Ibid. 100, 196, 270.) About 
this time he was raised to the office of ' 
marshal of the Exchequer, and was sent in 
17 John to tlie constable of Marlborough 
Castle to bring six hundred marks to we 
king at Windsor. He '‘is so called in 2 
Henry IH. in a mandate to the barons of 
the Exchequer, who are directed to receive 
his clerk in his place till he returns from 
an embassy to Ireland. {Hid. 214, 263.) 

In 1222 lie was appointed with others to- 
hold pleas of the forest at Northampton, 
and became constable of Kockingbam Castle. 
{Ibid. 407, 610, 673.) Ilis first nomination 
as a justice itinerant was in 0 Henry IH., 
tor the coimtics of Northampton and Hut- 
land ; afterwards for Lincolnshire, and for 
several other counties. {Ilnd. ii. 77, 161, 
213.) The knowledge and experience he 
had acquired in his previous connection 
with the com*ts had become apparent ; and 
as fines were levied before him from^ter 
1228 till Easter 1231, it is manifest that 
he was then called to the higher position 
of a justicier in Banco at Westminster. 
During the whole of this period, and as late 
as 18 Hen^ HI., 1233, his name apj^ars 
as acting in numerous counties* (xh^^- 
dakls Griff. 42.) 

INSULA, John de. Two of this name 
were summoned to the parliament at Car- 
lisle in 36 Edward I., 1307 {Rot. ^rl. i. 
188)— one as a baron, and the other appa- 
rently as one of the judges or learned per- 
sons in the law. 

It is certain that the latter was an advo- 
cate in the courts, and as early as 1290 
was beard before the parliament on the part 
of the king in two suits there discussed* 
Two years afterwards he was amerced in 
100 shillings for some contempt before the 
justices of assize {Ibid. 18<-8^, but in 21 
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E8>md 1. was himself aj^inted to act m 
ihat'diaracter in nine counties. On Octo- 
ber 21, 1295 {IbidX he was admitted as one 
of the barons of the Exchequer. (K B, 
ut. i. 86; Madox j i. 320. ii. 44-3240 In 
and 35 Edw^ I. he was one of the 
justices of trailbaston {Bat, Pari, !. 178, 
218) ; but whether he preserved his seat in 
the l^chequer at the same time does not 
appear. lie was not, however, numbered 
among those barons who received patents 


on tli6 accfesrion of Bdmttd II.j thonuli be 
tnu still legulaxlf amninoiied ^th the 
indireB to tod in 4 Edvaid II. 

was placedat the head of the jus^s of 
in the northern coimties. He re- 
sumed his seat in the Exchequw, by a 
patent dated January 80, 1818, Mid » ^ 
quently noticed in that chaiaoter till the 
twelfth year. Ho died in May or June 
1820. (hid. 801-860; Part Wrilt, ii. 
1104 ; -165. Sot. Oriff. 223.) 
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JAMES,. WnxiAM Milbtjrne, the re- 
cently appointed lord justice of appeal in 
Chancery, was bom In -1807, his father 
being Christopher James, Esq., of Swan- 
sea, and his mother, Anne, daughter of — 
Williams, Esq., of Merthyr Tydvil. He 
was educated at the university of Glasgow, 
and was called to the bar by the society of 
IJncola’s Inn on June 10, 1831. He re- 
mained a junior in the equity courts for 
two-and-twenty years, when in 1853 he 
was made a queen’s counsel, and obtained 
a distinguished practice for sixteen years 
as a leader, during which he held the office 
of vice-chancellor of the county palatine of 
T^ancaster. After thirty-eight years* ex- 
perience as a barrister, he was raised to the 
bench on January 1, 1809, as vice-chan- 
cellor: in the duties of which he was found 
so efficient that in July 1870 he was pro- 
moted to his present position, and to the 
Privy Council. He received the customary 
knighthood when made vice-chancellor. ^ 

He married Maria, daughter of Dr. Wil- 
liam Otter, the late Bishop of Chichester. 

JEE 7 BEY, or JEFFEBAY, John, was of 
an old Sussex family. His father was | 
Kichard, the second son of .John Jeffrey, of j 
Chiddingly Manor, inherited . from a long 
line of fCkicestors. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Robert Whitfield, , 
Esq., of Wadhurst, Sussex. He was called | 
to tne bar at Gray’s Inn in 1546, and made 
reader in 1561. On his being summoned 
to the degree of serjeant in 1567 he was 
presented with a purse containing 10/. by 
the society. In 1571 he was returned 
member for East Grinstead, and in 1572 
for AmndeL In the latter year he was 
nominated one of the queen’s seijeants, 
and on May 15, 1576, he was promoted to 
a j udiciid seat in the Queen’s Bench. 
WitbiTi a year and a half, on October 12, 
1^7, he was promoted to the chief barony 
of the ]^chequer, but his seat was vacated 
by his death On May 28, 1578. He died 
in OMeman Street Ward, London, but was 
buriSd in Chiddingly Church, inhere, in a 


small chapel, a magnificent monument was 
erected to his memory, on which he is 
represented in his robes. 

David Lloyd, in his ‘State Worthies’ 
(p. 221), gives a curious and eulogistic 
summary of his character in four pages of 
his sententious phrases. His first wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of John 
Ansley, Esq., of London, by whom he had an 
only daughter, who married the first Lord 
Montagu of Boughton. Sir .John’s second 
wife was Mary, daughter of George Goring, 
Esq. {Horsfiildts LeweSy ii. 66; Collins's 
PeerarjOy ii. 14.) ^ 

JEFFBEYS, George (Lord Jeffreys 
OF Wem). The task of writing the life of 
‘ this very worst judge that ever dismeed 
Westminster Hall,’ as Mr. Justice Poster 
( designated him, is most ungrateful, espe- 
1 cially when the writer can find no ground 
' for reversing the verdict that has been 
already pronounced. 

George Jeffreys was the younger son of 
John Jeffreys, of Acton, near Wrexham, m 
Denbighshire, a gentleman of ancient sto^, 
but of comparatively slender mems, by 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Ireland, 
of Bewsey in Lancashire. Bom in 1648, 
his education began at the free seffiool of 
Shrewsbury, and was continued, first at 
St. Paul’s School in London, and then at 
Westminster under Dr. Busby, to whose 
tuition he often referred in his after-life. 
He himself states in the Cambridge c^ethat 
he was once a member of that muyersity 
(Stats rrwfo,xi. 1329), but it is not known 
to what college he belonged, and he took no 
degree. His untractable position waa 
eariy exhibited by his refusing to settle in 
some quiet course of trade, for which he 
was intended ; and he was of so litinous a 
temper, and so fond of opposition and ail- 
ment, that his father used to say to hun^ 
'Ah I George, George, I fear thou wilt die 
with thy shoes and stockings on.’ (iVbr^’a 
Xtw, 209.) Choosing the law as his m- 
festion, he comm^oM his legal studies, 
with the peeuniaiy aid of his grandmother, 
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at tiie K&ddle Temple, and was called to 
the bar on November 22, 1669, 

During his novitiate he had lightened 
the rigour of his studies by too great a 
devotion to the exciting pleasures of the 
times, which, as a natural reaction from 
the austerities of the Puritan rule, had 
become eminently hilarious and disgrace- 
fully profligate. Daring and impudence In 
that^ *were almost certain to insure 
success^ and an apocryphal story of the 
proficiency of the young aspirant in these 
qualifications is related, of his appearing 
in a forensic gown at the Kingston assizes 
during the year of the plague, and plead- 
ing there as a barrister three years before 
he was called. A voluble tongue and a 
stentorian voice, joined with the interest 
of the disaffected party in the state, to 
which he at first attached himself, soon 
introduced him into considerable practice, 
principally confined to criminal puriness 
and tne city courts. This led him into 
the society of the members of the corpora- 
tion, to whom his jovial disposition was 
not a ^ttle recommendation. He found a 
firm friend in an alderman of the same 
name, through whose influence he was 
elected to the place of common seijeant 
on March 17, 1671, at the early age of 
twenty-three. 

Seeing little prospect of advancement 
from his connection with the popular 
party, he gradually deserted it ; and getting 
himself introduced to Chiiflnch, the king's 
page, pimp, and factotum, he made himself 
so agreeable to that worthy, both by join- 
ing m his potations and by betraying the 
plans of the disafiected, tiiat he ^on was 
recommended to his majesty as a man 
likely .to do good service. Through the 
same means, having also procured another 
powerful advocate m the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, he easily secured to himself the 
post of recorder of London on October 22, 
1678, receiving, a year before, the first re- 
ward of his apostacy by being knighted 
and appointed solicitor to the Duke of 
York. He brazened out the disgrace of 
his desertion, and from this time forward 
he attached himself wholly to the court 
party, treating his former friends not only 
with contempt, but with the utmost vio- 
lence of repr(^tion. 

His first ^6 was Sarah, daughter of 
the Kev. TiWas Neesham, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he married her 
(May 22, 1667) tell greatly to his credit. 
She was the kinswoman and humble friend 
of amerchant’s daughter, a piue of 80,000/., 
to whose hand or fortune Jetbejs aspired, 
and had used the companion as his secret 
advocate. But the plot being discovered 
the poor girl was dismissed, and, coming 
up to town to tell of her failure and dis- 
grace, the discarded lover took pity on her 
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and married her. She bore him several 
children during the eleven years of their 
union; and three months after her death, in 
May 1678, he contracted a second marriage 
with Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Blud- 
worth, lord mayor of London and M.P. 
for the dty, and the widow of Sir John 
Jones, of Ponmon Castle, Qlamoiganshire. 
This lady, being supposed to be not re- 
markable for continence, formed the sub- 
ject with her new husband of a lampoon 
called ‘ A Westminster Wedding.’ 

He held the recordership for two years, 
during which, though he did not betray all 
the violence and cruelty that afterwards 
distinguished him, he exhibited a sufficient 
inkling of his overbearing disposition. In 
his anxiety to follow the popular cry 
against Papists, he forgot the religious pro- 
fession of his patron, the Duke of York, 
going out of his way to insult the prisoners 
of that persuasion, against whom he had to 
pronounce sentence as recorder, by ridi- 
culing and invoicing against the doctrines 
they professed. But when the tide seemed 
to be turning, and the ^urt party had 
managed to meet the petitions for a par- 
liament by addresses of abhorrence. Sir 
George took so active a part in getting up 
I the latter that he was visited with the 
j censure of the House of Commons. On 
November 13, 1680, a vote was passed, 
declaring that by traducing and obstruct- 
ing petitioning for the sitting of parliament 
he had betrayed the rights of the subject, 
and ordering that an ^dress be made to 
his majesty to remove him out of all public 
offices, and that the members for London 
should communicate the said vote to the 
Court of Aldermen. On receiving this com- 
munication the aldermen resolved that Sir 
George be advised and desired to sur- 
render the office, which he accordingly 
did on December 2, having in ^e interim 
obtained the reluctant permission of the 
king, who laughed and said that Sir Geoige 
was not parliament-proof. With this con- 
cession and a reprimand on his knees at 
the bar, the house was satisfied, and Sir 
George kept his other places. (iW/. Hist. 
iv. 1216; NoMs Examen, 650.) 

Since his election as recorder he had re- 
ceived the degree of the coif in February 
1679, and had been made king’s seijeant 
on May 12, 1680. In the precedii:^ month 
he had also been constituted chief justice of 
Chester, an office which he retained till he 
became chief justice of the King’s Bench. 
In almost all the numerous stete trials 
during this period, connected with tbe 
Popish, the Meal-tub, and the Bye How 
Plots, he was engaged on the pa^ of the 
crown, and after ne became king’s seij wt 
he took a prominent part in them. In few 
of these, as reported, is there mudi to com- 
plain of, except in that against Stephen 
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OoUe^, wHom he seemed to take a plea* 
eure in ridiculing, and in which he came 
into collision with Titus Oates, who, being 
jd, 'mtness for the prisoner, threatened the 
seijeant that he should * hear of it in an- 
other place’ (State Triab, viii. 001, 041, 
— a threat that was mot forgotten by 
^ir George when the brazen-fcused plotter 
was sentenced four years affcerwai^ for 
peijuxy. The ^ijeant’s general chmcter 
at the bar for insolence and browbeating ! 
Ills antagonists was so notorious that his 
brethren must have enjoyed the severe 
rebuke he received at lungston asrizes 
from Baron Weston. 

In trials at Nisi Prius he sometimes was 
paid in his own coin, and, as chief justice of 
Chester, he soon behaved in such a manner 
as to draw down upon him general anim- 
adversion, being described by Mr. Booth 
(afterwards Lord Delamere ‘and Earl of 
Warrington) in his place in parliament as 
acting <more like a jack-pudding than with 
that gravity that becomes a judge.’ (Sdrria^e 
Lives, V. 831.) On November 17, 1681, he 
was created a baronet, of Bulstrode in 
Buckinghamshire, where he had bought an 
estate, and built a mansion, which was 
afterwards sold to William Earl of Portland. 

During the last illness of Sir Edmund 
Saunders, the Earl of Sunderland recom- 
mended J^effreys to the king for the chief 
seat in the King's Bench, but his majesty 
raised doubts of his capacity, and had too 
much knowledge of his character to expect 
that the appointment would bo a^preeable 
to the other liidges. This hesitation was 
the cause of the place remaining vacant for 
three modths after Saunders’s death ; but 
•his majesty being at last overtalked, Jeffreys 
was installed chief justice on September SlO, 
1088. Evelyn (iii. 93, 140, 190), referring 
to his advancement, characterises him as 
being ^reputed to be most imorant, but 
most daring,’ and relates that between the 
sentence and execution of Algernon Sidney 
he attended a city wedding and was ex- 
ceeding merry, dancing with the bride, 
drinking and smoking, and talking much 
beneath the gravity of a judge. On another 
occasion he calls him ^ of nature cruel and a 
idave of the court.’ And Burnet (ii. 389) 
says, 'All people were apprehensive of 
very black desims when they saw Jeffreys 
made lord chief justice, who was scanda- 
lously vicious and was drunk every day, 
besiaes a drunkenness of fury in his temper 
that looked like enthusiasm. He did not 
consider the decencies of his post, nor did 
he so much as affect to seem Impartial, as 
became a judge; but run out upon all 
occasions into declamatioxu that did not be- . 
come the bar, much less the bench. He | 
was not learnt in his profession^ and his ! 
eloonence, though viciously copious, was 
nmner oonect nor agreeable,’ 
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Almost his earliest , act as chief justice 
was to preside at Sidney’s trial, when by 
his barsn and unftir treatment of the 
prisoner he gave the first sample of his 
brutal nature and his courtly subserviency. 
The same course he puxsuea in the subse- 
quent trials, insulting and vilifying the 
accused, and acting rather as ^e advocate 
employed to pmure a conviction, than as 
an impartial judge sworn to see fair play 
between the parties. Not only was he un- 
feeling and indecorous towards the prisoners, 
but he bullied and threatened the coiu^l 
piactidng in his court, instances of which 
are related in the lives of Sir Edward 
Ward, Mr. Wallop, and Mr. Bradbury. 

Though King Charles had at first re- 
sisted the appointment of Jeffreys, he soon 
altered his opinion ; and immediately after 
the condemnation of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, who, having been brought to the 
baron an outlawry had claimed to be tried, 
saying he demanded no more than the law, 
was brutally answered by Jeffreys that he 
should have it to the full, and thereupon 
ordered him for execution on the next Friday 
(S^ate Trials, x. 114), his majesty took a valu- 
able diamond ring from his finger, and gave 
it to the chief justice in acknowledgment of 
his services. This ring, Burnet (ii. 411) 
says, was thereupon called his blo(m-stone. 

He justified the king’s approbation of 
him by his zeal and active aid to the court 
in obtaining the surrender of the duurters 
of corporate boroughs. The lord mayor of 
London complained to Sir John Beresby 
(Memoirs quoted in State Trials, viii. 217) 
that the chief justice usurped all the power 
of his office, that the city had no intercourse 
with the king but through him, and that 
the court looked upon the aldermen as no 
better than his tools. In both London and 
York he treated the aldermen with con- 
tempt, and turned out many of them, with- 
out so much as allowing them to be heard 
as to the crimes th^ were accused of. 

Soon after King James bad succeeded his 
brother, Jeffreys had an opportunity of re- 
venging himself on Titus Oates, who, being 
convicted on two indictments for peijury, 
received at his hands so pitiless a sentence 
that even those who most condemned the 
man pronounced it cruel and excessive. 
Though the House of Lords refused to 
reverse the judgment. King William at 
their request pardoned part of the 
piinishment as remained to be infiicted. 
(State Trials, x. 131&-20.) Within a wedk 
after these trials Jefi&eys was created 
Baron Jeffreys of Wem in the county of 
Salop^ on May 15, 1685 ; and that very day 
was sigoalisea by another exhibition of his 
brutality against Bichard BaxtcTi then 
applying for a delay of his trial. iUluding 
to Oates, then standing in the pillory, he 
called them 'two of the greatest rogues 
B B 2 I 
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fm<i jascftlfl in the kiogdom.’ On this triel; 
his eotinseL and pardcalarlr Mr. Wallop^ 
i««T^ndee^tly siiraeed, and Baxter him- 
self treated With the coarsest reproaches. 
The indictment against him was for reflect- 
ing against the bishops in his < Paraphrase 
UTOn the New Testament;’ and, notwith- 
stMding the absurdity of the charge, the 
chief justice easily procured a conviction; 
but BO repugnant to common sen^^e and to 
truth was his punishment that his flne of 
500/. was remitted before the end of the 
year. (Ibid. xi. 497.) But his excesses 
soon reached their climax. After the de- 
feat of Monmouth at Sedgmoor in July, a 
commission of five judges was sent into the 
western counties to try those who were 
concerned in the rebellion. This com- 
mission consisted of Chief Justice Jefireys, 
Chief Bfuron Montagu, Sir Francis Wythens, 
SirCreswell Levinz, and Sir Robert Wright; 
and in order to give greater importance to it, 
Jeffreys was invested with the temporary 
rank of lieutenant-general, and the com- 
mand of a strong military escort that ac- 
companied its progress.^ Commencing at 
Winchester and terminating at Wells, the 
unfortunate prisoners at each place that 
was visited met with the full rigour of the 
law, and, taking even the most favourable 
account, that of the historian Jjingard, the 
willing apologist of all the acts of this reign, 
there were <*330 executed os felons and 
traitors, above 800 given to different per- 
sons to be transported for ten years to the 
West Indies, oosides many who were 
whipped and imprisoned. With indecent 
haste all those who were convictecT after 
trial suffered in the course of twenty-four 
hours, while those who pleaded guilty were 
gratified with a short reprieve. Bad as 
this report is, it is not nearly so atrocious 
as the accounts of other writers, equthis 
deserving of credit. And in all ally 
< western campaign,* as King James called 
it, no charge is brought against any of the 
judges but the chief: on him alone the 
harshness, the levity, the cruelly that at- 
tended the trials are fixed. Ills brutality in 
the examination of the witnesses in Lady 
Lisle’s case, the blasphemy of his impreca- 
tions, his unjust insinuations against the 
unfortunate prisoner in his summing up, 
the ferocious anxiety he evinced for her 
conviction, and the threats to the jury by 
which he enforced it, are truly dis&pusting, 
and were equalled if not surpassed in what 
we hear of all the subsequent trials. Such 
dread was attached to nis name that the 
mem^ of his fearful and sanguinary 6X-» 
pedition is preserved to the present day in 
the district over which he exercised his 
terrific away, changing the name of the 
ireU^known child^n’s game called ^Tom 
Tiddler’s Gbound’ into ^ Judge Jefireys’ 
Qnmd.* (Ungard, xiii. 63; and 
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k comnelled by izresistiDle evidence to^ 
acknowledge that^ Jefireys converted his 
commission to his own advanjNfcge, by 
* amassing a considerable sum of moneys 
probably by the sale of his friendriiip and 
protection.’ The journals of parliament 
prove, among other items, that he extorted 
above 14,000/. from Mr. Prideaux to save 
him £rom prosecution. (Siafe Trials, xi. 
297; JPlarl Hist. v. 246.) When the 
atrocities of these proceedings came to be 
publidy discussed, the partisans of the kii^ 
and the judge endeavoured each to acquit 
one by attributing the whole blame to the 
other, Jefireys asserting ^ that what he did 
he did by express command^ and that be 
was not naif bloody enough for the prince 
who sent him thither ;’ and the advocates 
of the king asserting 'that he never forgave 
Jeffreys executing such multitudes, con- 
trary to his express orders.’ It seems 
scarcely necessary to enquire on which side 
the truth preponderates, for as it is allowed 
that ' the receiver is as had as the thief,’’ 
so it will he acknowledged that ' the in- 
stigator is as had as the actor;’ and the 
world, in judging of the comparative in- 
nocence of either^ will rather look at that 
which proves the complicity of both. It is 
certain that the king received daily accounts 
of the proceedings, and did nothing to check 
them ; that he delivered up the convicted 
prisoners to his courtiers (including the 
judge himself) to make what profit they 
could extort from them for their pardon ; 
and that he welcomed the commissioners 
on their return from the Bloody Assize, ex- 
pressing his thanks, and rewarding Jefi^ys 
immediately by raising him to the head of 
the law. The Great Seal was given to him 
with the title of lord chancellor on Septem- 
ber 28, 1086, less than a week after his re- 
turn, (Burnet, iii. 56 ; Bramston, 207.) 

His elevation made no change in his 
manners. At a dinner he gave, at which 
liereshy was present, he not only drank 
deep, hut made one of his gentlemen, named 
Mountfort, an excellent mimic, who had 
been an actor, plead before him in a feigned 
cause, during which he aped all the great 
lawyers of tho age, in their tones, their 
actions,^ and their gestures, to the great 
diversion of the company. His intemperate 
habits were in no degree diminished, and 
the same author relates that, dining with 
one of the aldermen, he and Lord Treasurer 
Rochester got so furiously drunk that they 
stripped themselves to their shirts, and were 
with difficulty prevented from ^tting in 
that state on the signpost to drink the 
king’s health. 

In opposition to Burnet’s o|dnion as to 
his legal knowledge, we have the better- 
judraentbf Sir Joseph Jekyll; and Speaker 
Ondow says he made a great chaaoellor m 
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biuriness of thot^ur^aQd that in more 
]^rivat6 matters he was thought an able and 
upight judge wherever he sat Seijeant 
Davy in 1754 describes him. as ever ^es- 
teemed a great lawyer.’ Even Roger Norths 
who hat^ him, speaks thus &Tourably of 
him as a judge (p. 219) : * When he was in 
temper, and matters indifferent came before 
him, he became his seat of justice better 
than any other I ever saw in his place. He 
took a pleasure in mortifying fraudulent 
Atomeys, and would deal forth his seve- 
rili^ with a sort of majesty. He had extra- 
ordinary natural abilities, butlittle acquired, 
beyond what practice in affairs had supplied.’ 

In the January following his elevation 
he acted as high steward on the trial for 
high treason of Lord Delamere, who, when 
Mr. Booth, had formerly ^ven too true a 
description of his proceedings at Chester, 
and was far from pleased with the acquittal. 
There is no doubt that soon after this Jef- 
freys was in some discredit at court, perhaps 
in consequence of the king’s hearing of the 
extent of his pecuniary dialings with the 
prisoners in the west. To redeem his favour, 
and to aid the king's desire to introduce the 
Popish religion and to discover its opponents, 
he suggested and was made president of a 
new ecclesiastical commission, of which the 
:first victim was the Bishop of London, who 
was suspended from his office, and under 
which the disgraceful .proceedings against 
M^dalen College, Oxford, took place. 

The prosecution of the seven bishops foL 
lowed, for presenting a petition to the king 
praying that the clergy might be excused 
trom reading the declaration which his ma- 
jesty had issued proclaiming liberty of con- 
science. This being interpreted as seditious, 
a prosecution was determined on, and they 
were committed to the Tower, It is diffi- 
cult to believe that this unwise measure 
could have been adopted without the con- 
currence and advice of the lord chancellor, 
the first legal functionary of the court ; but 
he professed to Lord Clarendon that he was 
much troubled at the prosecution, and de- 
aired his lordship to let the bishops know 
his desire to be serviceable to them. This 
conversation, however, was after he saw the 

and when ^e wishe/to father if upon some 
ether advisers, who, he said, ‘ would hurry 
the king to his destruction.’ He gave a 
plain condemnation of his choice of the 
judges by asserting just before the trial that 
* they were most of them rogues f and soon 
after it was concluded he called them ^ a 
thousandfoolsand knaves,’ and Chief Justice 
Wright (to whose promotion to the bench j 
lie had been particularly instrumental) ^ a 
bealt.’ (Clarendon^ 8 Diary ^ ii. 177-186.) 

! When King James was contemplating his 
d^irirture after the arrival of the Prince of 
<bMaikgei he required the chancellor to occupy 
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Father Petre’s apartpmte in the palace, in 
order, says Barmcm, t6 hate the Great ^al 
near him, th<^^ be might take' it wirii him. 
Accordingly JeAeya delivered it up eight 
days before the king's retreat (iWi 223-6 ; 

i. 481), and, conscious of the de- 
testation in which he was held, and the 
danger he ran in remaining, took means for 
bis own escape. He disguised himself in a 
seamau’s habit, and proceeding to Wapping 
to embark, be went into a cellar to take a 

S it. While there a scrivener came in, who, 
oger North relates (p. 220), bad been con- 
cerned in a Chancery suit about a ^ Bummery 
Bird ; ’ and one of the counsel having called 
him a strange fellow, who sometimes went 
to church, sometimes to conventicles, and it 
was thought he was a trimmer, the chan- 
cellor immediately fired, and cried oul^ ‘ A 
trimmer ! I have heard much of that mon- 
ster, but never saw one : come forth, Mr. 
Trimmer, turn round, and let me see your 
shape,’ and rated him so long that the poor 
fellow was ready to drop; and when on 
quitting the hall he was asked how he came 
off, ^ Came off/ said he ; ‘ I am escaped from 
the terrors of that imm’s face, and shall have 
the frightful impression of it as long as I 
live.’ The scrivener never forgot that fear- 
ful countenance, and recognising the chan- 
cellor at once under his disguise, went out 
and gave the alarm. The mob poured in, 
and he was with difficulty rescued from 
their fury. He was hurried, with a shout- 
ing crowd at his heels, before the lord 
maj^or, who was so shocked at bis appeor- 
1 ance that he could not do anything, and was 
seized with a fit from which he never re- 
i covered. By Jeffreys’ own request he was 
j taken, in a frenzy of terror, to the Tower, 

I guarded by two regiments of militia, whose 
strongest elforts could scarcely keep off the 
I thousands who pressed around the caval- 
cade with execrations and threats of ven- 
geance. {Linyardy xiii. 201 ; Draniston, 839 ; 
LuUrell, i. 48G. ) There he remained for four 
months, suffering much from the injuries he 
received from the populace in his capture, 
and tormented with the stone, to which be 
had been ibr some years subject. There, 
too, from a complication of disorders, aggra- 
vated by his drunken habits, and most pro- 
bably by his recollections and his fears, he 
died on April 18, 1G89. There also he was 
at first interred ; hut on the petition of his 
friends his body was removed in 1692 by 
warrant from Queen Mary to the church of 
St. Mary, Aldormaubuxy, where in 1810 it 
was discovered in a vault near the com- 
munion table, enclosed in a leaden coffin, 
with a plate inscribed with his name. He 
had formerly lived in the pari^, wd several 
members of his family were bimed there. 
He was without hesitation excepted out of 
the act of indemnity, and a bill was or- 
dered to be brought in for the forfeiture of 
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his estate and honoun. but it droned on the | some measuze hj his position in parliiuneoir^ 
dissolutionof the Parliament. {Sua.Jteafm, of which he was an arave member for forty 
▼i. 178 ; Noha md Qiterie$f 1st S. vii. 46.) years, from 1668 to the end of his life, re- 
Howerer forbidding a portrait may be in presenting sncoeedyely the boroughs of jSye^ 
its prominent features, there are often some Lymington, and Reigate. During that long 
rays of light that soften^e general ^oom period he steadily adhered to his party, and 
of the resemblance. Even in Jenreys* m the . prosecution of its objects introduced 
career the circumstances attending his first and supported several usefhl measures, 
marriage evidence a generous disposition in When Queen Anne in the session of 1704 
his early years ; and the latter part of his proposed a royal message to grant the 
life is not without some redeeming proo& first fruits and tenths for the augmentation 
of a better disposition. An instance of his of the livings of the poorer clergy, Sir 
latitude is recorded in saving Sir William Joseph moved that the clergy might be 
Cla^rton, to whom he owed his first advance wholly relieved firom the tax, and that an- 
in city honours, from being hanged, when other fund might be raised to augment the 
Charles’s ministiy had determined to sacri- small benefices. The act however was 
fiee an alderman of London for the purpose passed (2 & 8 Anne, c. 11) carrying out 
of intimidating that corporation ; and, even the queen’s suggestion ; and a corporation 
when in the midst of his bloodiest commis- thereupon formed for administering what 
sion, he listened with calmness to the re- is properly designated as Queen Anne’s 
monstrances of a clergyman of Taunton Bounty. In the debate on the famous 
against his proceedings, and, though they Aylesbury case in the same year he ably 
had no immediate effect on his conduct, maintained the right of injured electors to 
presented him on his return to London to a seek redress at law ; and at the end of that 
ctmonrv in Bristol Cathedral. . year he risked the censure of the house by 

His nonours became extinct by his only | pleading in behalf of Lord Halifax. In 
son John’s death in 1702 without male the absurd impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell 
issue, havinff first dissipated his estates, in 1710 he distinguished himself by his 
One of his daughters married Sir Thomas opening of tlie first article, and was so sore 
Stringer, the a&r-named judge. (JFool- on the impotent result that he caused an 
rycJi: M.Boacoe; The Western Martyroloffy*) indictment to be preferred against a cler^- 
JBXTLL, Joseph, held the office of master i man in Wales, wno in a sermon before him 
of the Rolls for one-and-twenty years, from arraigned the proceedings and mflected on 
1717 to 1738. Pope describes him as an the managers. The grand jury, however, very 
Odd old whig, sensibly threw out the bill. (Pari Hist, vi. 

Who never changed his principles or wig. 271; LaitrdlyX, 488, vi. 6G3; St, 2Wa/«,xv. 96.) 

He was the fourth son of the Rev. Dr. On the accession of George I., when tfco 
Jekyll, a clergyman in Northamptonshire, whigs regained power. Sir Joseph was 
and was bom about 1663. In 1687 ho chosen of the committee of secrecy to en- 
was called to the bar by the Middle Temple, quire into the conduct of the late ministiy ; 
and was 'reader in 1690. and on their report being printed he stated, 

The talent which the youthful barrister in opposition to it, that, though there was 
exhibited, added to the identity of political sufficient evidence to convict Lord Boling- 
feeling, gained him the honour of an inti- broke of high treason, there was not suffi- 
macy with Lord Chancellor Somers, which cient to implicate the Karl of Oxford in 
led to his marriage with that nobleman’s such a charge. The earl, notwithstanding,, 
sister Elizabeth, a lady several years his was committed to the Tower in July 1716^ 
senior. This connection no doubt procured and remained a prisoner for two years with- 
him the post of chief justice of Chester in out trial. So late as June 1717 Sir Joseph 
June 1697, followed soon after by the reiterated his objections ; yet in less than a 
honour of knighthood, when his noble , fortnight after he appeared as a manager, 
brother-in-law was in the height of his prepared to make good the first article^ of 
power. He was further promoted to the the impeachment. In the farce with which 
degree of the coif in 1770, and immediately that trial terminated it looks as if Sir 
made ling’s seijeant. From his Welsh Joseph was induced to take a part in oppo- 
j unship the toiy party on the accession sition to his openly avowed opinion, 1^ the 
ofQueen^ne endeavoured to remove him; hope^ and pernaps by the promise, of suc- 
but on his withstanding the attempt, and ceedmg Sir John Trevor, who was lately 
insisting that his patent appointed him for dead, in the office of master of the Rolls, 
life, the govemment did not think proper to which he was appointed in less than 
to the question, but submitted to nis three weeks, on July 18. Indeed he had 
continuing in the ofiice, which he held till amply deserved this advance, not only for 
he changed it for the more honourable and the constant support he gave to his putyi 
lucralivepostof master of the Rolls. (LtO- hut for his zealous assistance in the pro- 
trdly iv. 288, 819, 702-4; Bumety v. 12.) securion of those concerned in the rebellion 
This dednon was probably tnfiuenced in of 1716, in conducting the impeachment or 
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ibiQ^Earl of Wintoon, and the indictment hie fall-bottomed wig. In consequence^ 
aMinst Francis Francia. (Btr/. JltM. vit. 67, however, of his mnnincent expenditure in 
7o^47Sf 486; State Triakf Xy, 830, 894.) the erection of the large and convenient 

“ ‘ ■ 'his 


now devolved upon mm, he devoted him- 
self to afiaiis of state, and took a prominent 
lead in the debates of the house. He ener- 
getical^ exposed the South Sea Bubble, 
and^ led the van of those who sought to 
punish the peculators. His age, his posi- 
tion, and the apparent impaiti^ty with 
which he discu&sed the various questions 
that arose, gave his opinions much weight 
and influence; and, though a frequent 
speaker, he was always listened to with de- 
ference and respect. But with the people 
he risked his popularity by introducing a 
bill for increasing the tax on spirituous 
liquors and for licendrig the retailers. This 
pmuced great disorders among the lower 
classes, who were thus deprived of their 
customary enjoyment ; and Sir Joseph was 
obliged to have a guard at his house at the 
l^lls to resist their violence. As it was, 
he was hustled and knocked down in Lin- 


successors, and the cont^qus bmldin^ in 
ChanceiT Lone, and or his being disap- 
pointed m having a long lease of raem, the 
government, to make good the loss, restored 
the money to his relations. Lord Hervey> 
in his Memoirs (i. 473), though giving him 
a very preiudiced character, is obliged to al- 
low that he was impracticable to the court, 
learned in his profession, and had ^ more 
genend weight in the House of Commons 
than any other single man in that assembly.’ 

JENNXB, Thomas, was the son of 
Thomas Jenner, Esq. He was bom at 
Mayfleld in Sussex m 1638, and was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of Queen's Colley, 
Cambridge, in June 1655, but left the 
university without a • degree. In 1660 
he was fortunate enough to marry Anne, 
the daughter and heir of James J?oe, the 
son of Dr. Leonard Poe, physidan to Queen 
Elizabeth and her two successors. At the 


coin’s Inn Fields, then an open space^ and 
the common resort of the mob. Arising 
from this misadventure, which was nearly 
fatal to him, a great improvement was 
luckily effected, for, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of similar acddents, palisades 
were erected around the fields, and a plea- 
sant garden laid out. Another useful mea- 
sure which hef originated was the JMortmain 
Act of 1736, by which the indiscriminate 
dispodtion of lands to charitable uses was 
restrained. (Lord Hervetf'e Mem. ii, 88, 
139 ; Lord Macatday'e Hitit. i. 359.) 

His presidency at the Rolls was distin- 
guished by legal ability, integrit;;^ and de- 
spatch. On January 7, 1725, the Great Seal 
was put into his hands as tho first of three 
commissioners; and they held it from 
January 7 to June 1. The work on ^ The 
Judicial Authority of the Master of the 
Rolls,’ published in 1727, and occasioned 
by a controversy with Lord Chancellor 
hLing, who maintained that that officer was 
only the first of the masters in Chancery, 
has been usually attributed to Sir Joseph ; 
but, though he no doubt supplied some of 
the materials, it was really written by his 
nephew Sir Philip Yorke, at that time 
attorney-general,! with whom he always 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, 
and to whom he left of his estates. 
(Harm’s Lord Hardmcke^ i. 198, 416.) 

He died of a mortification in the bowels 
on August 19, 1738, and was buried in the 
Rolls Chapel. Leaving no issue, he be- 

a ueathed 20,000/., after his wife’s death, to 
le sinking fund towards paying off the 
national d^t, a bequest which Lord Mans- 
field said was a very foolish one, and that 
he might as well have attempted to stop 
the mmdie arch of Blackfnars Bridge with 


coronation of Charles II. in 1661 he 
figured as esquire to Sir John Bramston, 
then created a knight of the Bath ; and in 
November 1663 he was called to the bar 
by the Inner Temple. On October 16, 
1683, the king, having previously knighted 
him, appointed him recorder of London, 
immediately after the forfeiture of the 
charters of that corporation. Evelyn calls 
him (iii. 90) at this time ^ an obscure law- 
yer.’ He was raised to the deme of the 
coif on the 23rd of January following, and 
was at the same time made king[s seijeont. 
(Bramston^ 118; LuttreU, i. 206; 

In many of the state trials that followed 
he was employed to prosecute, and proved 
himself, it not a very efficient, a very 
zealous advocate for the crown. On King 
James’s accession he was elected member 
for Rye, but had no opportunity of speak- 
ing during the montn that the sittings 
lasted, Tho last occasion of his acting 
as king’s serjeant was in January 1666, at 
the trial of Lord Delamere for high treason, 
who was acquitted by the Lords. A month 
after, on February 5, he was constituted a 
baron of the Exchequer, and no doubt had 
previously satisfied the king that he would 
support his majesty’s claim of power to 
dispense with the penal laws, for msputing 
which his predecessor had been discbaiged. 
In October 1687 he was sent with Bimop 
Cartwnght and Chief Justice Wright on 
the notorious visitation of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, when Dr. Hough was ex- 
p^ed from the^ presidency. He however 
voted in the minority against, intending 
the fellowsof the college. (State Tndk. xi. 
628, xii. 36 ; 2 Swwer^ 463 ; Bwmet^ iii.140.) 

On July 6, 1688, Baron Jenner was 
removed to the Common Pleas, a seat which 
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lie reliained during the dbort remainder of He took the dejfree of the .e«Hf jn SEo** 
the reign. Previous to the king’s flight he Tember. 14flS» and m the next year are* 
obtainSl a pardon, which waa soon alter arguments relive to thS' legiriity of an 
stolen ih>m ms chamber in Seijeants’ Inn, outlaw^ awarded against John lV»t(Hi at 
together with 400^ in monev; and en- the suit of Jenney. Another discussitin 
devouring to escape with the king, he was arose in 1471, the principal g,ueBtion being 
taken up by the I^Bversham men and carried whether Sir John " 


Paston should proceed 
tp CanterSury, from whence he was re- against the seijeant hj bill or by original 
moved to the Tower of London in Janu^ writ. {Y, \ and 11 JSdward IP\) In 

1669. Here he remained till the suspension these cases he shows himself an acute law- 
of the Habeas Corpus Act had ceased, when, yer, and his practice in the courts was eon- 
on h^is being admitted to bail by the King’s sequently very extensive. Although it is 
Bench, the House of Commons renewed clear that at one time {Pasion Letter^ i. 
their investigation of his case, and, having 182) the king was favourable to the Pas- 
previously voted that he had a principm tons, this did not prevent the advance to 
concern in the arbitrary proceedings of the which the serjeant’s legal attainments evi- 
late reign, committed nim to the custody of dently entitled him, and he was accordingly 
the sei^eant-at-arms on October 25. He constituted a judge of the King’s Bench, 
was not released till the prorogation of the The date of his elevation, though Dugdale 
Convention Parliament in the ensuing Ja- states it to have taken place in Trmity 
nuary, which was immediately followed by Term 1477, 17 Edward IV., could not, 
its dissolution. In the first session of the according to the Year Book and other 
next parliament the bill of indemnity was evidences, havo been before Easter Term 
passed, from which he was of course ex- 1481. He was re-appointed at the com- 
cepted by name, but this led to no further mencement of the reigns of Edwaid V. and 
penal consequence. In February 1693 he Richard III., and sat in the court during 
was obliged to plead King James’s pardon the first six months of tlie latter reign, 
in answer to a charge in the Exchequer of | dying on December 23, 1483. 
having levied 8000/. on dissonWs without His first wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
returning the money into court. Resuming ! of Thomas Cawse, Esq., and his secona was 
his practice as a serjeant, he is found eni- | Eleanor, daughtor of John Sampson, Esq., 
ployed as late as 1702 in the defence of i and widow of Robert Inglcys, Esq. His 
Richard Holloway, charged at the Surrey '.eldest son, Sir Edmund, was the father of 
with being a cheat and impostor the undermentioned Sir Christopher Jenney. 

JENNET, Christopiibk, was the grand- 
son of the above William J-enney, and the 
third son of Sir Edmund Jenney, of Kno- 
dishall in Suffolk, by Catherine, the daughter 
and heir of Robert Boys, Esq. Pursuing 
the profession in which many of bis family 
had become eminent, he became reader at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1521 and 1522. In 1520 
there is an entry in the privy purse accounts 
Thomas Jeuner was little more than a'tool of Sir Thomas Le Strange of Hunstanton, 
of the court ; and that he was not only Itm. pd. to Cristofer Jenney for his half 
laughed at, but despised, by his contern- ' jrers fee the xxi daye’ of Maye, x*.,’ which 
poraries, is apparent from a laughable pas- ; is afterwards several times repeated, show- 
j[uinade in a supposed letter from the i ing that he had an annual retainer of 1/. for 
judge to^his wife and children. (/Foe;/- | that family. This fee was increased in 1525 


in pretending to have been bewitched. 
(LuttreU, i. 482, 480, 493, ii. 10, 612, iii. 
37 ; ParL Hist v. 280, 405 ; State Trials^ 
xiv. 668.) , lie died at his house at Peter- 
sham in Surrey on January 1, 1707, where 
is a monument to his memory. From one of 
his sons descended the late respected dean 
of the Arches, Sir Herbert .Tenner Fust. 

With very small pretensions to law, Sir 


ryctia J^reys, 147.) 


to 2L 13i#. id. per annum, but does not 


JENNET, William, whose name was j appear to liave been paid beyond Easter 


sometimes spelled Gyney, an<l more fre 
q^uently Genney, was the son of John 
Jenney, of Knodishall in Suffolk, and 


Maud, daughter and heir of John Boklll, 


1531. (Archaoloffiaf xx. 434-494.) Ho 
was one of those assigned to assist Cardinal 
Wolscy in hearing causes in Chancery in 
Juno 1529. Called to the degree of the coif 
Qf Friston. He became one of the go- in Michaelmas Term 1531, and having been 
vemors of Lincoln’s Inn in 1446. His made king’s seqeant in 1535, he was raised 
practice at the bar began at least as early to the judicial seat on June 30, 1538, as a 
as ^Michaelmas 1439,^ 18 Henry VL, that judge of the Common Pleas. Ho remained 
being the date of his first appearance in there little more than four years, the last 
the Year Books. The Paston Collection fine levied before him being dated in Mi- 
contains many proofs of the enmity which chaelmas 1542. (JDuydale'a Orig. 47, 261.) 
existed between him and the Paston family, He married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
and which led to those contests recorded in Eyre, Esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, 
tiie Year Books in the next reign. {PoBton JEBMTN, Philip, was called to the bar 
iMterSf i. 140, 196.) by the Middle Temple in 1612, and became 
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and before that jiate he manded universal approbation. Hie ser- 
/ aAtained considerable practice in the courts, vices as an adviser of the crown^ in all 
He attained the degree of the coif in Ja- the departments of the govemnient, were 
Buaiy 1^7 y and was employed by the par* so unremitting and laborions that they 
liamentin theirprosecution of Judge Jenkns liud the se^ of that disease which short- 
in 1647, and appointed by them on October ened his life; and his conduct on the 
12 in the next year one of the judges of the various prosecutions in those seditious 
King’s Bench. The tragic destruction of times, espedally in the Chartist trials, was 
the king made no change in his position, for so discreet and admirable that he well 
he consented to act under the usurped power, merited his promotion to the place of chief 
256, 342, 378.) In the extra- justice of the Common Pleas on July 
ordinaiy trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Lil- 16, 1860. 

bume in Cctober 1649, at which the Lord His judicial cowers were of the highest 
Commisdoner Keeble presided, Jermyn was order. Ills judgments were ‘inodels at 
one of the commissioners, and took a promi- once of legal learning, accurate reasoning, 
nent and violent part against the pnsouer, masculine sense, and almost faultless lan- 
almost superseding the president. (State guage ; ’ and the memory ho displayed, as 
TrialSf iv. 1260 et seq.) well in summing up the details of evidence 

Peck dates his death on March 18, 1666. as in reviewing the cases quoted before 
(Dedd. Cur, b. xiv. 26 ; Moranty i. 183.) him, was quite surprising. Ihe following 
< JEBV18, John, a member of the family curious case is a good exemplification of 
of the Earls of St Vincent, was the younger his qualities. ^ A young mau of large pro- 
son of Thomas Jervis, Esq., a lung’s counsel perty had been fieeced by a gang of black- 
long leading the Oxford Circuit, and for legs on the turf and at cards. ... A 
many years a judge on the Chester Circuit private note-book, with initials for names, 
He was born on January 12, 1802, and and complicated gambling accounts, was 
was educated at \\'estminst6r School, and | found on one of the prisoners. No one 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Though seemed to bo able to make head or tail of 
destined for his father’s profession, and being it The chief justice looked it over and 
for that purpose entered of the Middle explained it all to the jury. Then there 
Temple, hia love for a military life induced was a pack of cards which had been nro- 
him to accept a commission in the Cara- nounced by the London detectives to be a 
bineers. Soon, however, leaving the army, perfectly fair pack. They were examined 
he resumed his legal studies, and was called m court ; every one thought them to be so. 
to the bar in Easter Term 1824. They were handed' to the judge. . . When 

At first he tVa veiled the Oxford, and then the charge began, he went over all the cir- 
the Chester Circuit, and in London he prac- ciimstances till he got to the objects found 
tised principally in the Exchequer. On each upon the prisoners. “ Gentlemen,” said he, 
arena he soon attained great reputation, from I will engage to tell you, without looking 
his faniiliaiity with legal practice, and from at the faces, the name of every card upon 
his quickness of apprehension and great dis- this pack.” A strong exclamation of sur- 
cretmn. In the Exchequer hia opportunities prise went through the court. Tho pri- 
were improved by hohling the ollice of ^ post- suners looked aghast. lie then pointed 
man,’ and by reporting its decisions in con- out that on tho backs, which were figured 
junction, first with ,Mr. Edward Younge, with wreaths of flowers in dotted lines all 
and then with Mr. (afterwards Justice) I over, there wa.s a small llower, the number 
Crompton, from 1826 to 1832. lie was the j and arrangement of the dote on which 
author also of some other useful practiced | designated each card.’ (Hts Life, ly 
worksoncriminallaw,thelawofcoroners,&c. j Brooke, ii. 142.) 

In the first Heform Parliament he was | The disease under which he laboured 
returned for the city of Chester, which he j sometimes made him impatient and irrita- 
continued to represent till liis elevation to ble ; but he was pronounced by the pro- 
the bench, invariably supporting the liberal fession a judge of tho highest rank, and in 
party, to whose principles he was zealously the relations of private life he was much 
attached. esteemed for his amiable and cheerful 


In 1837 he received a patent of pre- 
cedence, and on July 4, 1846, on the 
restoration of the whig ministry, he was 
.made solicitor-general, which he held 
only three days, being promoted to the 
attomey-generalship on the 7th by the 
•elevation of Sir Thomas Wilde to the post 
of d^ef justice of the Common Pleas, when 
be was knighted. During the four yeats 
tbal be filled that oifice the manner in 
wUab be exercised its functions com- 


j disposition. 

j He died on November 1, 1866, leaving a 
j family by his wife, Catherine, the daimh- 
ter of Alexander Mundell, Esq. (Law 
Mag, and Feb. 1857, p. 302.) 

JOHN is inserted as a tmancellor under 
Henry II. by Philipot and Spelman, and 
their followers, Hardy and Lord Campbell, 
but without sufficient autboTity. Thynne, 
from whom Spelman avowedly forms his 
list, says nothing more than this ; 
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* John, chancellor of England in the lime charge tlie Earl of Shaifteshuiy, imprisoned 
of King Henrie the Second^ but what he W the House of Lords. That he credited 
was or in what year of King Henrie he the testimony of Titus Oates and William 
lived 1 doo not know.’ Bedlow; and that of the other witnesses to 

Dugdale does not notice him, nor is there the Popish Plot, notwithstanding all their 
any history which does ; neither has any contraaictions, is manifest in the trials that 
record been discovered in which his name took place before him in the two subse- 
occurs. quent years, though he afterwards found 

JONES, Thomas, was the second son of reason to change ms opinions. 

Edwaid Jones, Esq., of Sandford in Shron- In Trinitv Term 1680, the Court of 
shire, by Maiy, daughter of Bobert Powell, King’s Bench having dismissed the grand 
Esq., of The Park in the same county, and jury suddenly, so as to prevent an informa- 
was descended from an ancient family, the tion against the Duke of York for not 
nobility of which is traced by the welsh going to church, the House of Commone 
her^ds to a period earlier than the Con- directed Chief Justice Scroggs and Justice’ 

n st. His education was begun at the Jones to be impeached; but the parliainent 
school of Shrewsbury, and completed being soon after prorogued, the proceedings- 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he were not renewed. Li the trials of Fitz- 
took the degree oi B.A. in 1632-3. He hairis. Dr. Plunket, and Colledge, in 1682, 
•had previously been entered at Lincoln’s and of Lord Bussell in 1683, there is no- 
Inn, and was called to the bar on May 17, thing to distinguish Justice Jones favour- 
1634. The part which he took in the sub- ably from the other judges who sat on 
sequent trouoles has been variously repre- them. In the absence of Chief Justice* 
sented. One writer says he was one of the Saunders, he pronounced in June 1683 the 
loyal Shropshire gentlemen taken prisoner judgment of the court in favour of the 
bv the* parliamentary forces on capturing king taking the charter of the city of 
Slirewsbury ; while another remarks that London iuto his hands ; and on September 
* his conduct spoke more of prudence than 29 following he was rewarded by being" 
loyalty, or perhaps of timeserving than promoted to the place of chief justice of 
either,’ adding, that though ^in 1662 he the Common Pleas. On the subsequent 
declared he was always for the king, yet trials of Femley, Bing, Eliz. Gaunt, and 
he was never sequestered, though pos- Alderman Cornish, at which he presided, 
sessed of considerable property, but de- he showed great severity and harshness, 
dared himself against nie commission of and the attainder of the latter was reversed 
array in the time of the wars, and refused at the revolution. (Slate Trtalt, vols. vi. to- 
to find a dragoon for the king’s service, for xi. ; Par/. Hts/. iv. 1224, 1261, 1273.) But 
which he was committed by Sir Fj’ancis still he was too honest and plainspoken 
Offley, then governor of Shrewsbury, which for King James. On being pressed by his 
commitment he afterwards brought two majesty to declare himself in favour of the 
men to testify before the parliament com- royal dispensing power, he said he could 
mittee as an argument of his good affection not do it ; and on the king’s answering that 
to them; ’that his brother was then recorder ^he would have twelve judges of his opi- 
of Shrewsbuiy, and declared him from the nion,’ he replied that possibly his majesty 
bench well affected to the parliament ; and might find twelve juanea fof his opinion. 




buiy by the parliamentary party, from Hid, iii. 461.) He was accordingly dis- 
which office he was accordingly dismissed missed from his place with three other 
at the Bestoration. (Gent, Matj, 1840, judges, on April 21, 16S6. 
pp. 2, 270.) At the revolution he was called before 

He was returned as one of the members the House of Commons to account for a 
for Shrewsbury to the parliament elected judgment of the Court of King’e Bench in 
just previous to Charles’s arrival, and again the case of Jay v. Topham, the seijeant- 
in 1661, but his name does not appear in at-arms, pronounced six years before, and 
any of the debates. He was dignified with was committed with Chief Justice Pern- 
the coif in 1669, and was promoted to be berton for the supposed breach of privilege 
kinrt seijeant two years after. While on July 19, 1689, sharing the imprwonment 
holoing that porition he was knighted, and with his chief till the prorogation of the 
on April 13, 1676, he was constituted a parliament. (State Triala, xii. 822.) He 
judge of the King’s Bench. During the died in May 1692, aged seventy-eight, and 
ton years that he sat on the bench, seven was buried in St. Alkmund’s Church, 
in tw court, and three as chief justice of Shrewsbuiy, where his monument still 
the Conunon Pleas, he was engaged in remains. 

most of the political trials that disgraced Boger North (JEixamen, 663) describe^ 
the latter part of Charles’s reign, and the ; Sir Thomas as ‘a very reverend and learned 
commencement of that of James IL In judge, a gentleman and impartial/ Look* 
1077 he properly refused to bail or dis- ing, however, to his whole professionaJ/ 
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caieer^ he mpears to have exhibited too boldly^ in his justification^ to the antiquity 
gteat a tendency to accommodate himself of his house: ‘1 am myself/ said he, 
to the court or to the popular party, as the ' liber ^omo; my ancestors gave their voice 
one or the other predominated ; and his for Magna Charta.’ 1 enjoy that house stil^ 
cla i m to the title of an upright judge is which they did. 1 do not now mean to 
l^cipaUy foimded on bis resistance to the draw down God’s wrath upon my posterity, 
hi^’s dispensing power. and therefore 1 will neitner advance the* 

By his wife, Jane, daughter of Daniel king’s prerogative nor lessen the liberty of 
Bemand^ Esq., of Chester, he had three the subject, to the danger of either king or 
sons, William, Thomas, and Edward, from . people.’ (Port Hist, li. 200.) What his 
the latter of whom descended Catherine, • view of the king’s prerogative was may be- 
who married Captain John Tyrwhitt, | judged by his joining in the opinion of the 
whose son Thomas, succeeding to the bench in favour of ship-money, and b^ the 
estates, assumed the name of Jones, and reasons he gave in support of that opinion 
was created a baronet in 1808. in 1037, in Hampdens case TrudSy 

JOKES, William, belonging to an an- iii. 844-1181); but, however erroneous his 
dent family of North Wales, whose line- ; view of the case might be, there is no doubt 
age is traced by the Welsh heralds from < that his decision was founded on a con- 
the princes and possessors of that country, ! scientious opinion of its correctness, 
was the eldest son of William Jones, Esq., ! By his death before the Long Parliament . 
of Castellmarch in Carnarvonshire, where took up the question, ho escaped the im- 
the family had long been seated, and of ' neachment instituted against his colleagues. 
Ilfoigaret, daughter of Humphr^ Wynn ; That event occurred on December 0, 1040, 
ap Meredith, of Hyssoilfarcn, Esq. He ! in the seventy-fourth jrear of his age. He- 
was sent from the free school of Beaumaris ; was buried under Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
to the university of Oxford, where he pur- | Hearne {Cur, Discourses^ ii. 448) deserts 
sued his studies at St. Edmund’s Hall for him as * a person of admirable learning,, 
five vears, and then was entered of Fur- particularly in the municipal laws and 
nivalis Inn, from which he removed to British antiquities.’ His ^ Reports of Special 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the j Cases,’ from 18 Jac. I. to 15 Car. I., which 
bar in 1505, and became reader in Lent ' were not published till after his death, have 

1616. He bad acquired sufiicient eminence ! a good reputation in Westminster Hall; and, 
in his profession to be selected in 1617 for ! to distinguish them from those of Sir Tho- 
the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench | mas Jones, the judge in the reign of Charlea 
in Ireland. For this purpose he was called ; II., they are cited as * First Jones’s Reports.’ 
to the degree of serjeont on March 14,* lie married, first, Margaret, eldest daugh- 

1617, and knighted. | ter of Griffith John Griffith, Esq., of Keve- 

A^r staying in Ireland for about three ! namulch; and secondly, Catherine, daughter 

years, during which he was one of the com- • of Thomas Powys, of Abingdon, and widow 
missioners of the Great Seal of that king- of Dr. Hovenden, warden of All Souls’ Ool- 
dom, he resigned his seat in the King’s | lege, Oxford. {Athen. 0;im, ii. 673.) 

Bench ; and in the patent of his successor, i JOSCELIKE (Abchdeacon op Chi- 
June 1020, the services of Sir William are ; Chester) was one of the custodes of the 
thus encomiastically alluded to. The king, i bishopric of Exeter in 31 Henry II., 1185, 
while complying with his desire to be called i while it was in the king’s hands. Two 
from his charge, says * he could wish, for i years afterwards his name occurs as a jus- 
the good of hia service and his kingdom of ; tice itinerant fixing the tallage of the coun- 
Ireland, that a man so faithful, honest, and | ties of Lincoln and York {MadoXy i. 310, 
able would have affected to continue in ; 635, 713), and be was present in the Curia 
that office longer.’ {Smyth, 26, 88.) On ! Regis as one of the justices before whom a 
returning to England, he resumed hia prac- | fine was acknowledged. {Hunter^ s Dre^ 
tioe At the bar, but in Michaelmas 1621 he /ac^.) The continuance of his Judicial 
was placed on the English bench as a judge : functions is shown by the roll of 1 Richard 
of the Common Pleas. {DuydMs Ong, . I., where his pleas as a justice itinerant in 
48.) He continued in that court for three | various counties, not only for that but th» 
yem, during which he was also employed ! preceding years, appear, JBo/7,) He 

on a commission in Ireland, and was then, probably died shortly amrwords^* as the 
on October 17, 1624, transferred to the date of his successor in the archdeaconry ia 
King’s Bench, where he remained for the 1190. (Za NeeSy 65.) 
rest of his life. JEKE^ John, is the last in the list of 

In the great question, in 1628, as to the justices itmenuit in 20 Henir U., 1174, 
refhsal of bail to the five gentlemen com- appointed to take the asrize of Hamp6hire> 
mitted to prison for not contributing to the (madoxy i. 1231 ; but who he was has not 
loan, Justice Jones, when called with his be en disc overed. 

felkws before the House of Lords to assign JVYJf, John, is so called in the Rolls^ 
hbxeaaons for that judgment, adverted thus of Parliament and the Acts of thePiivy^ 
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•Oouncili but sometimes spelled Joyn, and on 1404. iv. 107«) fie beM tli4 

bis monument InyUj snd so in Bishop Bub* ofice of lecorder'of Bristol^ and about 
mih’s will, of which he was one of the ex- months after the accession of Henry VI. ne 
•ecutora, which seems moSt probably correct, was appointed, on May 6, 1423, to the double 
ns his mansion is now called < Inne Court.’ office of chief baron of the Exchequer and 
He was of a Somersetshire ffimily, his judge of the Common Pleas. ^AeU JMv^ 
•countiT seat being at Bishopsworth (now Cotmdly iii. 71.) He was knighted in 4 
•called Bishport) in that county, in which Henry VI., and on February 9, 1436, he 
he possessea the manor of Long Ashton, was raised to the principal seat of the latter 
(Cdlinson^s Somerset^ ii. 2950 Efe first ap- court There he remained for nearly three 
pears in the Year Book of 11 Henry IV., after years, and then wasmade chief justiceof the 
which his name is of frequent occurrence. King’s Bench on Jan. 20, 1439, and presided 
In the next reign he was one of those who there till his death, on March 24,. 1439*40. 
refused to obey two summonses to take upon He was buried in St. Mary’s Chapel, Bed- 
them the degree of seijeant, but who were cliffe Church, Bristol. By his ■wSfe Alice 
compelled by the parliament to do so in he left a son. Bn'sto/, 587.) 


K 

XAELEOL, William de, sometimes He mamed a daughter of Major-General 
apelled Karlell, is erroneously placed by Evans, of the Artillery. 

Bugdale as lord chief baron of the English . X£GX, Anthony, the second commissioner 

Exchequer on June 27, 1383, 7 llichardll., ! of the Great Seal when King William and 
having mistaken the patent which appoints Queen Mary had settled themselves on the 
him chief baron of Ireland. He had been throne, was the son of Nicholas Kewk, of 
second baron of the Irish Exchequer from Oldcowclille in Oxfordshire. Admitted a 
1371, 45 Edward III., and was succeeded barrister by the Inner Temple in 1600, he 
as chief baron there in 1309. (Smyth's Late became a bencher in 1()77. That as an 
Off, Ireland^ 1^.) advocate in Chancery he acquired a great 

KAVKE, Eichard db (Caine), is only reputation may be inferred from his being 
mentioned as one of the justices itinerant selected at such a crisis as one of the heads 
into Wiltshire in 9 Henry III., 1225, and as of the court on March 4, 1089.^ He was at 
being appointed about the same time to talce the same time knighted. Ilis tenure of 
assizes of last presentation, &c., in tkat office lasted only fourteen months, till May 
•county. (Hot, Clam, ii. 70, 130, 141.) 14, 1000. After his retirement from the 

KEATIN9, Henry Singer, is one of the Seal he was returned to parliament for 
present judges of the Common Pleas. He Tiverton in 1001, and died in December 
•was bom at Dublin in 1804, and is the third 1005. In 1007 was published a compila- 
son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir tion from his papers under the title of 
Ileniyr Sheehy Keating, K.O.B., who highly ^ Cases argiied and decreed in the High 
distinguished himself in the West Indies Court of Chancery from the twelfth year 
4ind other parts of the world, and of the of Charles the Second to the thirty-first’ 
daughter of James Singer, Esq., of Anna* One of his daughters married Bichard 
dale in the county of Dublin. Freeman, who became Lord Chancellor of 

He was called to the bar by the Inner ; Ireland, and another married into the Tracy 
Temple on May 4, 1832, when ho joined the i family. (Athjms Gloticester^ 133, 360 ; 
Oxford Circuit, and attended the Oxford and j LtUtrell, ii. 217, iii. 507 : Wehby,)^ 
Gloucester sessions, and after labouring as I XE£BLE,Eichari), of Newton in Suffolk, 

•a junior for seventeen years ho received a traces his descent from Thomas Keeble, a 
silk gown in 1840. ^ native of that county, who, as a learned 

In 1852 he entered parliament ns member serjeant, fills a large space in the Year 
for Beading, which he continued to repre- Books of Henry Vfl. (Aiken, Oxm, iv. 
sent till he was elevated to the bench. Sup- 575.) He was called to the bar at Gray’s 
porting liberal party in the house, he Inn in 1614, was elected an ancient in 1632, 
was appointed solicitor-general in May 1^7, and reader in 1639. Though he was never 
•and knighted, dming the first ministry of in parliament, his political sentiments were 
Lord Palmerston, on whose defeat in the sufficiently known to induce that body to 
foUowing February he retired, but was re- elect him for one of the judges of Wales in 
placed in June 1650, on that lord’s return to March 1647, and to include him in the 
power. Only half a year had elapsed before batch of seijeants appointed in October 
he was constituted a judge of the Common 1048, He was sent to Norwich in Decem- 
Pleas, in which cotpt he has sat from De- ber to try the mutineers, and on the dis- 
cember 14, 1859, till the present time. po^ of the Great Seal after the death of 
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th<9 kiiigi he was the junior of the three April 1852 he was returned for llarwidi^ 
eontmisaioners to whose custolb it was en- and in May for East Suffolki which last 
tnutod, an office which he hem for above seat he retained till he was called to thtv 
five yei^. (^Whitelocl:e, 240, 342, 380.) I bench. During this period his professional 
Soon after his appointment he presided at { advancement proceeded. He held the office 


inuo uunuu5 inoi oi v/Oionei i^uourne, ana > 

he seems to have acted with less severity , 
and unfumess than some of the judges who 
were joined in commission wiUi him. He 
was^ president also of the High Court of 
Justice on the trials of Christopher Love 
and John Gibbons in 1651 (8^ Triah, 
iv. 1269, V. 49, 268) ; but in April 1654, 
Cromwell having been proclaimed pro- 
tector, he was displaced. 

On the restoration of Charles II. the 
Serjeant was excepted from the act of in- 
demnity. {Pari. Hist, iv. 70.) How long 
he lived afterwards, or to what country he 
retired to avoid his trial, does not appear. 
His son, Joseph Eeeble, published several 
law tracts, besides reports of cases in the 
King’s Bench from 1660 to 1678. 

KXILXBAT, Bicharb be, was the last 
named of the justices itinerant for the 
county of York in 1225, 0 Henry III. He 
was then abbot of SelW, having been 
elected thereto in 1223. He died in 1237, 
or at least was then succeeded by Abbot 
Alexander. {Mot Claus, i. 633, 540, ii. 77,* 
Brotone IViUis.) 

KXLLE8HXTLI, Kichabb BE, was pro- 
bably the son of Gilbert de Kelleshull, to 
whom a paixlon was granted in 15 Edward ! 
II., for all felonies, &c., committed in the 
‘ pursuit ’ of the Despencers. {Pari, Writs, j 
ii. p. ii. 166. ) The family no doubt came 
from Kelshull in Hertfordshire. 

Richard was appointed to several judicial 
commissions from 0 Edward IH., but was 
not raised to the bench of the Common 
Pleas till May 30, 1341, The date of the 
last fine levied before him is in 1364 ; but ho 
was alive three years afterwards, when he 
enfeoffed the parson of the church of 
Heydon in Essex with that manor and 
advowson. (Ahh. Mot, Plac. ii. 90-201; 
JDuffdale's Orig, 45.) 

XSILT, Fitz-Roy, has been chief baron 
of the Exchequer since July 16, 1800. 
This judge, according to Hod’s FeenCge, &c., 
was grandson of Colonel Robert Kelly, who 
distibffuished himself in the East Indies, 
and the son of Cantain Robert Hawke 


ot solicitor-general twice, witn xne cus- 
tomary knighthooA from June 20, 1846, to 
July 2, 1^0, and from February 27 to 
December 28, 1862. On Februaiy 1868, 
he was appointed attorney-general, but only 
held the place till June 18 in the follow- 
ing year. He remained out of office for the 
next eight years, when Lord Derby’s admi- 
nistration placed him in his present position. 

He has been married twice. His first 
wife was Agjnes, daughter of Captain 
Mason, of Leith; and his second is th& 
daughter of Mark Cunningham, of the- 
county of Sligo. 

KELYNG, JonK, cannot bo the same per- 
son described by Anthony Wood as ‘John 
Keeling, a counsellor of the Inner Temple, 
and a person well read in the municipal 
laws of England, created M.A. in the House 
of Convocation in August 1621,* and 
noticed by him as being possibly the same 
person as the chief justice, because the ad- 
mission of the latter into the Inner Temple, 
as a mere student of law, was more than 
two years after, on January 22, 1624. His 
I father was of the same inn, and is described 
as a resident of Hertford. Croko in his Re- 
ports notices the name twice, once as Keel- 
ing in 1635, and next ns Keeling junior in 
1639. The former was probably the M.A. 
of Oxford. The son was called to the 
bar on February 10, 16^12, and from this 
time to the Restoration no mention is made 
of him in the Reports. Lord Clarendon 
describes him to the king as ‘a person of 
eminent learning, eminent suffering, never 
wore his gown after the Rebellion, but was 
always in gaol;’ and he himself, on his 
being made a judge in 1663, speaks of hia 
‘twenty years’ silence,’ {Fasti Oxon, i. 
404; 1 Keble, 626.) 

With such claims, it is not surprising 
that he was included in the first batch of 
new seijeants called by Charles II. in 1660, 
and was immediately engaged on the part 
of the crown to advise with the juages 
relative to the proceedings to be adopted 
against the regicides. He was counsel on 
the trials of Colonel Hacker and William 


Kelly, by Isabel, daughter of Captain Heveningham, and of John James, a Fifth 
ForJyce, carver and cupbearer to George Monarchy man. (1 Bid^xfin, 4; Kelyngf 
III. lie was bom in Lon(lon in 1796. On 17 ; ^ate Trials, v. 1177, 1229, vi. 76.) 
being called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on | Returned as mwber for Bedford in May 
May 7, 1824, he first joined the Home ; 1661, hd prepared the Act of Uniformity, 
Circuit, and then the Norfolk Circuit ; and i passed in the next year.^ On November 8 
after practiring with great success for ten ! no was made king’s serieant, and in that 
year& he was appointed a king’s counsel character was one of tne countsel on the 
in 1334. He was unfortunate in several trial of Sir Ham Vane, towards whom his 
attempts to enter parliament, but at last in conduct was unmlingly harsh and insult- 
1887 gained a seat for Ipswich. From in^ (25idL vi. 171; i. 184.) 

1849 to 1847 he sat for Cambridge. In He was appointed a judge of the King’s 
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iPench on June 18, 1663; and within two 
yeitre afterwards he became chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, on Noyember 21, 1666. 
He retained the place duringj the remainder 
of his life, with little reputation as a lawyer, 
4 ind frequently incurring censure by his 
want of temper and discretion. In 1667 
Ksomplaints were made awnst him in parlia- 
ment by gentlemen of the county for divers 
* high proceedings ’ in the execution of his 
office, as fining of juries, &c., for which he 
was obliged to answer before the House of 
Commons. That body voted his proceed- 
ings to be illegal and tending to the intro- 
duction of arbitrary government, and at 
first seemed inclined to proceed with great 
severity, ordering that he should be brought 
to trim; but in the end, by the mediation 
of his friends, the matter was allowed to 
drop. (State Trials^ vi. 697, 992 ; Pepf/tf, iiL 
578, 824-6.) Again in 1670 he was obliged 
to apologise publicly in the House of Loj^ 
for rudew aifronting Lord Holies on a trial 
in the Court of King’s Bench. (Life of 
JSoU, P%ef vi.) Sir Thomas Kaymond, 
however (p. 209), in recording his death, 
calls him- .^ a learned, faithful, and resolute 
judge.’ He collected various crown cases in 
which he was the judge, whiqh were pub- 
lished after his death by Chief Justice Holt. 

He died at his house in Hatton Garden on 
May 9, 1671, leaving a son, who was named 
In 1660 as one of the intended knights 
of the Royal Oak, and who afterwards was 
knighted and became king’s serjoant. The 
family name of the mother of that son has 
not been found, but the register of St 
Andrew’s, Holbom, records her burial under 
her Christian name Mary in September 
1667, and the judge’s marriage with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bassett in the following March. 
Whether the William Kelynge who re- 
ported cases in the reign of George II. was 
of the judge’s family does not appear. 

XEXPS, fJoHN (Abchbishof 07 York 
AKD Oantebbubt), on whom his nephew 
Thomas, Bishop of London, is said to have 
penned this hexameter : — 

Bis primus, ter pncse^ et bis cardine fiinctus, 

was descended from a (^ood family, which 
had been long in possession of xhe estate of 
OHantigh, in the parish of Wye, in Kent, 
where he was bom in 1380. He was the 
younger son of Thomas Kei^ and Beatrice, 
,a daughter of Sir Thomas Lewknor. 

He received his education at Merton 
College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. PrhctisiDg in the eocldsiastical 
'Courts, he was one of the counselloro cdled 
^n Thomas Arundel, Archbishim of 
Cimterbury, to assist in the proceedings 
sffiainst Sir John Oldcastle for heresy in 
ms. (State Triah, 1242,262.) Astiiese 
learned advocates were freimently joined 
to fordgn misrions, so we find nim employed 
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as an ambassador sent in July 1415 to ne* 
gotiate a peace with the King of Anagooi 
and to treat for a marriage ivw bis daugh- 
ter. (Itpmer,bL.2Q5.) In that year also he 
was appointed dean of the Arches, and vicar- 
generai of the new archbishop Chicheley. 

Unconnected as he was with any noble 
or influential family, these employments, 
and the rapidity of his subsequent prefer- 
ments, botn in the church and the state, 
speak strongly of his intellectual powers 
and the excellence of his character. By 
this time he had been already admitted 
archdeacon of Durham, and in 1418 he 
was elected Bishop of Rochester. Jn 
the following Apru Henry V, made him 
keeper of his pnvy seal, and within two 
years he was placed in the office of chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Normandy, whidi he 
retained till the end of that reign. After 
sitting at Rochester for about two years, be 
was removed to Chichester on February 28, 
1421, and on November 17 in the same year 
he was translated to the hishopricof London. 

On the accession of Henry VI. he deli- 
vered up the seal of the duchy of Noiv 
mandy, and was appointed one of the young 
king’s council. (jKot, Pari iv. 171, 201.) 
He was sent to the Duke of Bedford in 
France, and was employed to treat for the 
release of the King of Scots. (Acts Privy 
Council, iii. ^ 86, 137.) When Cardinal 
Beaufori retired from the chancellorship, 
on his temporary accommodation with the 
Duke of Gloucester, the bishop was raised 
to that office on March 16, 1426, and on the 
8th of the following .^ril was elected 
Archbishop of York. He retained the 
Great Seal for nearly six years, during 
which he was one of the peers who signed 
the answers to the Duke of Gloucester, 
resisting his claim to govern at his own 
will and pleasure, and explaining the limi- 
tation of his authority as protector. (JRat. 
Pari iv. 327.) His resignation of the 
Great Seal on February 26, 1432, probably 
arose from the contests betureen the ruling 
powers ; for it appears that the archbishop 
continued industnously to attend the coun- 
cil, and that in 1439 he was one of the 
ambassadors to treat for peace with Friuice. 
In December of that year he was made 
cardinal priest by the dtle of St, Balbina. 
(Rymer, x. 768.) 

Ten years after this he was called upon 
to resume the office of chancellor, and 
received the Great Seal on Januaiy 31, 
1460, as the successor of John Stimord, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on whose death 
in 1462 he was raised to the primacyi to 
which he was elected on J uk 2l. On this 
translation the pope granted him the rank 
of cardinal bishop, ny title of St. Rufina ; 
and he had the satisfaction of receivii^ the 
cross and the pall at the hands of his nephew 
Thomas Kempe, then Bishop of London, 
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' The united labouis which he thus under- 1 
took he continued to peiform for nearly I 
two yeaxB^ when his career was closed by 
iiis dea^ on March 22, 1463-4. He was 
buri^ in Ganterbu^ Cathedral. 

His name is still remembered in the 
university of Oxford, to the schools of 
which, as well as to his own college, he 
was a munificent benefactor, He beautified 
the collegiate church of Southwell, and 
rebuilt that of his native parish, Wye, 
where he erected a tomb to his parents, 
and in 1447 endowed a college of secular 
priests for the celebration of divine service 
and the instruction of youth, calling them 
the nrovost and fellows of St. Gregory and 
St. Martin. This establishment was dis- 
solved with the other religious houses 
under Henry YIII. ; but the buildings have 
been since devoted to the purposes of parish 
•education with part of the original endow- 
ments. {Godwin, 127, &c. ; Hasted, \o\%. 
iv. vii. xii. ; Gent, Mag, Nov. 1846, p. 481.) 

XSNBAL, Hugh dk had the Great Seal 
on July 26, 1284, 12 Edward I., during the 
temporary absence of the chancellor, left in 
his care and that of two others. ( Cal, Hot, 
Pat, 51.) This was solely as clerks of the 
Chanceiy, many writs and directions being 
addressed to them on the business of the 
OhaneexT. 

How long he had been one of the clerks 
of the Chancery does not appear, but ho 
had been for several years engaged in official 
duties. In 1 Edwam I. he received ten 
marks for his expenses in going to the king 
beyond the seas ; two years afterwards he 
was assessor of the fifteenth inmosed on the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon; 
and in the ninth year he is styled the king’s 
clerk. In 17 Edward 1. he was paid 116s. 
4^dLfor erecting a house in the burial-ground 
of the abbot of Westminster, in which the 
statues of King Henry and Queen Eleanor, 
Edward’s late consort, were being made ; i 
and in 20 Edward 1. he received 20/. in , 
reference to some latten metal provided for j 
the tomb of the former. {Levon's Issue 
JHoU, 87, 99, 106 ; ParL Writs, i. 3, 9.) 

KENT, Earl of. See Ono; H. dr 
Burgh ; H. Gray. 

XXHTON, Lloyd (Lord Kentor), was | 
the second but eldest surviving son of Lloyd | 
Kenyon, of Bryn in flintshire, a magistrate 
of that county, by Jane, daughter of Bo- 
bert Eddowes, of Eagle Hall m the county 
of Chester. He was bom at Gredington in 
Pllntshire on October 6, 1732; and after 
passing through Huthin grammar school in 
ilenbighshire, then in high repute, and in 
whidi Lord Keeper Williams was formerly, 
end Chief Baron Richards more recently a 
pupil, was articled to Mr. Tomkinson, an 
attorney at Nantwich. There with extra- 
/ordttfiaiy diligence and assiduity he mastered 
the elements of his profesrion, oecacionally 
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recreating himself by some Ix^h attempts 
at poetry. Lucidly for his mme, he soon 
deserted the Muses, and acquired so much 
credit with his master for his proficiency in 
law and steadiness in conduct that negoti- 
ations were entered into to receive him into 
partnership. Some difference however am- 
mg as to terms, and his elder brother having 
lately died, it was determined that he should 
seek his fortune at the bar ; and accordingly 
he was entered at the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the bar on February /. 1766. 
During his years of pupilage and lor the 
long interval after, in which his Merits and 
even his name were unknown, he occupied 
every instant of his time in laying in that 
store of knowledge so essential for the man 
who aims at the character of a real lawyer. 
He lived in a small set of chambers in Brick 
Court in the Temple, and was constant in 
his attendance in Westminster Hall, where 
he began taking notes of the coses he heard 
there so early as 1763. The sniMl means 
which his father could allow him obliged 
him to live with the greatest economy, by 
which he contracted a habit of parrimony 
which stuck to him to the last day of his 
life ; and he was proud even in his prosperity 
of pointiim out the eating-house near 
Chancery Lane in which he and Dunning 
and Home Tooke used to dine together at 
the cost of 7 Id, a head. With Dunning, 
who soon discovered his merits, he formed 
a close intimacy, attended with mutual 
benefit. When, by an unexampled success, 
Dunning was overwhelmed with cases and 
briefs, Kenyon was employed by him to 
answer many of the fbrmer and to look out 
the law and arrange the arguments arising 
from the latter. Bv this employment he not 
only improved in the exercise of his powers, 
but, when his assistance was discovered, the 
cases by degrees were sent direct to him, till 
at last he was well employed in that branch 
of business, and his opinions became much 
sought for and highly esteemed. 

lie was regular in his attendance on the 
different courts, particularly the Chancery, 
and travelled the Welsh and Oxford Cir- 
cuits, which Chancery barristers had not 
then ceased to do. Interposing sometimes 
as amicus curia with some abstruse law or 
forgotten clause in an old act of parliament, 
he attracted the attention of Lord Thurlow, 
whose idle habits required the aid of a la- 
borious helper ; and he was soon joined with 
Mr. Hargrave in doing private^ the work 
for which the great man received the cre^t. 
This assistance was well rewarded ; for not 
long after Thurlow became lord chancellor 
he mtefulW conferred on his ^ devil’ in 
17W the chief justiceship of Chester, an 
office most graining to Kenyon, as it not 
only gave him honour in his own country, 
but confirmed the standing he had attained 
at the bar. In the same year he was 
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vetarned member for SSndon in Wiltshire* 
Boon efter he made his first prominent ap- 
peatance as leader in the de!ience<iiof L<m 
George Gordon for high treason, in refer- 
ence to the riots of 1780, in which his noble 
client was infinitely more indebted to the 
zeal and eloquence of Mr. Erskine, who 
acted as junior counsel, than to him* In 
feet, though a deeply learned lawyer and a 
forcible arguer, he was never, from his want 
of oratorical powers, an efficient leader in 
criminal or Nisi Prius oases. ^ 

Lord Thurlow advanced him, per eaUum^ 
td the attomey-generalshin in Mamh 1782, 
but he was not a very zealous assistant to 
the ministry. He continued in office till 
April 1783, when both he and ImiA. Thurlow 
were turned out by the Coalition. His ex- 
clusion lasted only till the following Decem- 
ber, when he was re-appointed under Mr. 
Pitt, but did not hold the place above three 
months, receiving the office of master of the 
Rolls on March 30, 1784, and also the ho- 
nour of a baronetcy on J uly 24. In the new 
parliament he was elected for Tregony, and 
fully in^atiated himself wh^the minister 
by his zealous opposition fo Mr. Fox as a 
candidate for Westminster, actually having 
a bed put up in the loft of his stables to 
give him a vote, and supporting the scrutiny 
that followed that election with more energy 
than discretion. After presiding at the 
Rolls for four years, during which he was 
much commended both for efficiency and 
deMatch. he was raised, on the resignation 
of Lord Mansfield, to the head of the Court 
of King’s Bench on June 9, 1788, and on 
the same day was created a by the*title 
of Lord Kenyon of Gredington* 

In dignity, urbanity, and grace there was 
a sad fiuling off in the court ; but in know- 
ledge of law, application of principle, dis- 
crimination of character, intuitive readiness, 
and honesty of purpose, the new chief jus- 
tice need not fear a comparison with his 
great predecessor. The disapprobation with 
which, from the offensiveness of his manner 
and his severily of expression, he was re- 
garded by botii branches of his profession 
was more than counterbalanced by the ad- 
miration which, from the inflexibility of 
his justice, was universally ^corded to him 
by the suitors and the public. To his un- 
popularity with the former is to be attri- 
buted the multitude of anecdotes about his 
worn-out habiliments, shabby equipage, and 
had Latin, circulated by the contemporary 
jesters of the bar. They have been minutely 
detailed by Mr. Townsend, and repeated by 
Lord Campbell; but, whether true or in- 
vented, they oupt now to be forgotten, as 
the.venial nailties of the man, in regard to 
his admowledged merits as the judge. To 
make the most of them, they were, as he 
himself considerately declared of the errors 
of Emkine, merely * blots in tiie sun*’ He 


was truly honest and indaMdenii iind had 
an absolute abhorrence ui ahything ttiii 
savoured of ineligion, immond^, orfraud% 

He was particularly sharp in puniming the 
misdeeds of unworthy practitmners ; in ae» 
tions for criminal conVersation he urged the 
most exemploxT damages ; he madefbrdhle 
war against the spirit of gambling, and 
neither high nor low escapedhis invectives ; 
and to the gross libels of the day, both 
liticol and personal, he was a stem opponent* 
Though his observations on these subjects 
might in some instances, no doubt, have 
been tempered with a little less warmth, 
they were dictated by the strictest moral 
principle, and tended, and were intended, to 
repress the evil practices upon which he was 
called to adjudicate. His addresses to juries 
were clear and distinct, and showed sound 
common sense and great discrimination; 
his arguments m Banco always exhibited 
soundness of law, both technical and mate- 
rial; and, notwithstanding all his minor 
failings, the decisions and rulings of no 
judge stand in higher estimation than those 
of Lord Kenyon. His presidenqr lasted 
nearly fourteen years, and his death, which 
was hastened by his grief for the loss of hia 
eldest son, occurred at Bath on April 4, 
1802. Ho was buried in the family vaidt at 
Hanmer, where there is a monument with 
his effigy bjr Bacon, jun., and an inscrip- 
tion recording his piety and worth. Efia 
notes of cases, whicn only extended from 
1753 to 1759, were published some years 
after his death. 

He married Mary, daughter of George 
Kenyon, of Peel in Lancashire, the elder 
branch of the family, and had by her three 
sons. The title is now enjoyed by the 
fourth baron. 

KEBDSSTON, William de, was one of 
the justices of trailbaston appointed on 
April 6, 1305, 33 Edward I., for Norfolk 
and Suffolk (W. Fmderaj i. 970), of which 
he had been sheriff, and held considerable 
possessions in the former of them. When 
the new commissions were issued two years 
afterwards, his name was omitted, prorably 
on account of his death, as the frequent 
entiles about him in the parliamentary 
writs cease in the thirty-fourth year. 
They show him to have heen summoned 
to perform military service, and to havo 
been variously employed in those counties. 

He married Margaret, daughter of Gilbert 
de Gant, Baron of Folldngbam. His son 
Roger was summoned to parliament in 6 
Edward III., but the barony fell into abey- 
ance in the next reign. CI}ugdaki*B Baron. 
ii. 112; Nicola is Spnppiie,) 

XILKEHITT, William db (Bishop or 
Ely), was archdeacon of Oovsntiy in 
1248, and held some offidal poritiqn in 
the court from 1249, 88 Henry HIm to 
1262. (Madox, men John | 
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49 LexintaQ retired firom court in 1250, the 
(jmt Seal was committed to Peter de Bi« 
Tallis and 'William de Kilkenny, and it is 
not improbable, as they both were con- 
nected with the ldng:’8 wardrobe, that it 
w^ merely deposited 'there under their 
safe custody during John de Lexinton’s 
absence* 

William ^ de Kilkenny, however, was j 
aftererniHis in the sole possession of the 
Seal, although the date of its delivery to 
him is not recorded. His signature ap- 
pears to a patent dated July 2, 12^, 
relative to the govei'nment of the king- 
dom, during the king^s absence in Gascony, 
by Queen Eleanor and Eichard Earl of 
Cornwall, who had been appointed regents. 
They at the same time were directed to 
deliver to WiUiam do Kilkenny the seal of 
the Exchequer, to be kept by him in the 
place of the Great Seal, which the king had 
ordered to be locked up till his return. 

About Michaelmas 1254 the monks of 
Ely elected him tlieir bishop, and on the 
5th of the ensuing January, the Idng hav- 
ing returned to England on the 1st, the 
bishop elect delivered up the Great Seal to 
him, and received a patent, 39 Henry III., 
m. 16, expressive of his diligent and accept- 
able service, with an entire quittance from 
all reckoni^s and demands in respect of 
the King’s Court or otherwise, ^ de tempore 
quo fuit custos Sigilli nostri in Anglia.’ 
(l\iadox\ i. 09, 71.) 

Matthew Paris calls him ^ cancellarius 
specialise’ and Sir T. Hardy, following him, 
has introduced him into liis column of 
chancellors. There are only two recorded 
instances in which he is distinguished by 
that title, both in 37 neni*y HI. 
i. 288 ; Ahh, Fiacit. 133.) it is observable, 
however, that in neither of the preceding 
entries of that year is he so designated, 
and the words above cited from his quietus 
seem conclusively to prove that his real 
office was that of keeper of the Seal. 

He presided over his see for little more 
than one year, during which he gave to his 
monks the churches of Melbum and Swoff- 
liam. . His decease occurred on September 
22, 1266, while engaged on on embassy to 
Spain. His body was buried at Sugho, 
wnere be died, but his heart was brought 
to his own cathedral. 

In times of violence and distraction, such 
as riiose he flourished in, it is pleasant to 
And aU parties writing in his praise. He 
is represented as handsome in his person, 
modek in his demeanour, skilled m the 
municipal laws of the kingdom, wise,^ pru- 
denl^ and eloquent ; and he is mentioned 
among the benefactors of Cambridge. ( God^ 
mn, m ; Angl. Sac. i. 310, 836.) 

KIKpSBBLET, EicHABD Tobin, was 
bom on October 6, 1792, at Madras, and 
is . tiia eldest son of the late Nathaniel 
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Edward Kindersley, Eaq., of Sunniilg^ Hill^ 
Berkshire, formerly in tne civil service of 
the no#' defunct East India Company, 
and descended fiK>m a Linoolnsbire family. 
Being brought to England for education, 
he proceeded from Haileybuiy to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
in January 1814, being fourth wrangler of 
his year, and gaining bis election as felTow of 
bis college in Octemer 1816. He took his 
degree of M.A. in July 1817, and on the 
10th of the following February was called 
to the bar by the society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In January 18*35 he was made one of the 
king’s counsel, and occupied that position 
till 1848, having been advanced in the pre- 
vious year to the honourable post of chan- 
cellor of the county palatine of Durham. 
During the whole of the thirty vears that 
had elapsed since he assumed tWbarrister’s 
gown he had practised in the Court of 
Chancery, and both as junior and senior, 
for juridical learning, patient industry, and 
solid judgment, had' held so high a reputa- 
tion that he was early ranked among those 
who would swner or later be called to a 
judicial ollice. 

Never having been in parliament, and not 
having any political interest, he had to wait 
till March 1848 for his advancement, and 
I then only received a mastership in Chan- 
I eery. In that position his judicial talent 
became so evident that on October ‘20, 
1861, he was appointed vice-chancellor, 
and was knighted. This office he resigned 
in November 1866, and the fifteen years 
during which he held it confirmed the cha- 
racter he bore throughout Ills whole career. 

He married the only daughter of the Rev, 
John Leigh Bennett/of Thorpe in Surrey. 

KINO, Peter (Lord King^ The career 
of this eminent judge affords another striking 
instance of how genius and industry may 
overcome the most unpromising beginnings, 
and, when united with modesty and good 
conduct, may raise the possessor nrom a sub- 
ordinate position to the highest dignity in 
the state. Peter King’s father, Jerome 
King, was a thriving and respectable grocer 
and salter in Exeter, and he himself was 
compelled reluctantly to pursue the same 
business for some years. His mother was 
Anne, daughter of Peter Locke, of a Someiv 
setshire familv, and first cousin of the great 
philosopher J'ohn Locke. He was bom in 
1669, and after receiving the ordinary edu- 
cation at the grammar school of his native 
city, he had no other apparent prospect than 
was opened to him by bis fatiier’s trade. 
Thougn faithfully and diligently disebarginjg 
the duties of this unattractive avocation, h» 
mind, which was serious and contemplative, 
sought more congenial employment, aM in- 
step of occupying his leisure hours in the 
usual amusements of youth, he devoted them ‘ 
to literary pursuits. Encouraged by his 
G c 
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celebrated relative, who saw with suiprise 
and pleasure the promss In learning of (me 
who (sould cominand so few opptirtnnities 
for study, he published anonymously in 1091 
a work suggested to him by the di^ussions 
in parliament on tlie scheme of Compie- 
heiuion, which about that time agitated the 
rel^ious world# 

"Biis was entitled an * Enquiry into the 
Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Wor- 
ship of the Primitive Church that flourished 
within the first 300 years after Christ : faith- 
fully collected out of the extant writings of 
those ages.’ He soon afterwai'ds produced 
a second part, leading to a correspondence 
between him and Mr. Ellis, which was pub- 
lished by the latter. In 1702 he issued 
another theological work, called ‘ The His- 
tory of the Apostles’ Creed,’ which greatly 
increased his reputation. Bred up among 
Dissenters, he had in his first work naturally 
advocated the claims of the Presbyterians ; 
but when Mr. Sclater’s book called ‘ Original 
Draught of the Primitive Church’ appeared, 
so late as 1717, he is said to have acknow- 
ledged* that his principal arguments had 
been satisfactorily confuted. Ilowever this 
may have been, his early work attracted the 
notice of the learned world, and it displayed 
such an extent of reading and research that 
his relative induced his father to release 
him from his commercial engagements, and, 
by sending him to complete his education 
at the university of Leyden, prepare him 
for a position more suitable to his talents, 
lie resided at lioyden for three years, and 
returned in 1694 and applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of the law at the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the bar on 
June 8, 16J?8. To Chief Justice Treby and 
to his other whig connections he probably 
owed his early introduction into practice, in 
which he was soon successfully and exten- 
sively established, both in Westminster 
Hall and on the Western Circuit. By the 
same interest he was almost immediately 
provided with a seat in the senate, being, 
in both the parliaments of February and 
December 1701, elected for Beeralston, a 
close borough, for which he sat till he as- 
cended the bench. During the whole of 
this time, although we know from his cor- 
respondence with Locke that he was an 
active partisan and an occasional speaker, 
the records of parliamentoiy oratory are so 
scanty that his name very seldom appears. 
The first occasion on which he is noticed is 
in Januai-y 1704, when he delivered an able 
and effective argument in support of the 
right of electors to appeal to the common 
law for redress against the returning officers 
of Aylesbury for refusing to receive their 
votes. (Pari 264,) This year was 

an eventful one to him, being marked by his 
marriage in September with Anne, daughter 
of Bichard Seyes, Esq., of Boverton in Gla- 
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moi^anshire, and by the death in thefii^ 
month of his cousin John Locfke^ who 
been his afibetionate guide and adviser, axkd 
who proved his confidence and love by 
making him his expeutor and leaving him 
his MSS., afid a great part of his proper^. 

In 1705 he received his first promotion, 
that of recorder of Glastonbury, which was 
succeeded by his election on July 27, 1708, 
totherecordership of London, and his knight' 
hood in the following September, At this 
time his reputation was so high that he was 
designed for speaker of the new parliament ; 
but his claims were withdrawn in favour of 
Sir Bichard Onslow. He was one of the 
managers for the Commons in the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverell in 1 710, and opened 
the second article in a most elaborate speech, 
replving also to the doctor’s defence in one 
as imle and as long. In these orations he 
displayed all his theological learning ; but 
he could not efiectively support a prosecution 
like this, which itself in some measure con- 
travened the principles of that toleration 
which he had advocated. This however 
WAS a party affair, in which he probably 
was compelled to assist ; but he soon after 
showed his adherence to his old opinions by 
i his energetic defence of Whiston and of 
Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph. (State 
Truth, XV, 134,418, 703 ; Pari //tkvi.1155.) 

When George I. came to the throne the 
whigs regained their power, and Sir Peter 
was at once promoted. From the whig 
lender in the House of Commons and the 
acknowledged head of the bar, though un- 
dignified with office, he was raised on No- 
vember 14, 1714, to the post of chief jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, in which he sat 
for more than ten years, with the approba- 
tion of lawyers for his learning, and of 
suitors for his impartiality. The ‘ State 
Trials’ report only two criminal trials before 
him ; and in both of them his summing up 
of the evidence and his statement of the 
law are most careful, clear, and distinct; 
and though his construction of the Coventry 
Act in that of Woodbum and Cope did not 
meet with universal acquiescence, it was 
agreed on all sides that the prisoners were 
most deservedly condemned. (State Tridh, 
XV. 1386, xvi. 74.) 

On the resignation of Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield in January 1726, Sir Peter 
King was appointed speaker of the House 
of Lords ; in which character he presided 
at the trial of that nobleman, and pro- 
nounced sentence against him on May 27. 
Five days after, on June 1, the Ghfeat Seal 
was placed in his hands as lord chancellor, 
he having three days before been raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron 
Ockham in Surrey. His sala^ of 6000/. 
was increased by 1200/., avowedly to com- 
pensate for the loss of the sale of oertam 
offices in the Court of Chancery ; thus m 



^effect aekiiowledging that to have been 
. thmtolbre a recognised privilege, for the 
•exerdee of which Lord Macclesfield had 
been punished. He had held the Seal for 
two years when Geoi^e L died ; yet, though | 
he had given his opinion on the subject of 
the nu^nge and education of the royal 
'family in favour of that king's prerogative, 
and against the claim of the Prince of 
Wales, the latter when he came to the 
•^wn was so convinced of his unbiassed 
integrity that he was continued in his high 
trust for the first six years of the reign. 

His earliest labours were devoted to the 
construction of a plan by which the frauds 
-and misapplication of the suitors* money, as 
lately exposed, might be for the future pre- 
vented ; and this was satisfactorily effected 
by the appointment of a new officer called 
the aocountant-^neral, in whose name all 
the funds brou^t^into court were imme- 
diately placed, to be dispensed under strict 
regulations to those found to bo entitled to 
them. In the daily exercise of his judicial 
functions, though he exhibited the same 
learning, care, and impartiality, he did not 
austain the same reputation he had won by 
his presidency of the Common Pleas. Ho 
had not had any experience in egiiity prac- 
tice, and consequently was diffident, irre- 
solute, and dilatory. So many of his de- 
crees were appealed against, and so many 
of his decisions were reversed or coutro- 
yerted, that the admiration which he had 
earned as a judge cannot be extended to 
him as a chancellor. Lord Ilervey (3f(?- 
moirsy i. 281) relates that the queen once 
•said of him that ^ he was just in the law 
what he had been in the gospel — making 
^creeds upon the one without any steady 
belief, and judgments in the other without 
any settled opinion.’ 

l)uring the latter part of his career his 
health failed, and he became so lethargic 
^ that he often dozed over his causes when 
on the bench ; ’ a circumstance wliich, ac- 
cording to Jeremy Bentham (an eyewit- 
ness), ‘was no prejudice to the suitors/ 
'Owing to the good understanding between 
Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot, who, 
though opposed to each other as counsel, 
•airauged tne minutes of the decrees be- 
tween them ‘so as that strict justice might 
he done.' {Cooksey y fiO.) No wonder then 
that this mode of settling their claims was 
unsatisfactoiy to the litigants. Lord King’s 
infirmities increased so much that on No- 
vember 29, 1733, he felt himself compelled 
to resign the Seal, after having held it for 
nearly nine years. 

Ei^m this time he gradually sank till the 
‘dose of his life. He died on JF uly 29, 1734, 
and was buried at Ockham, where a hand- 
some monument bears record of his many 
-exceUjsncies. 

Efibm the liberal principles in which he 
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was educated he never sweiyed-durin^ the 
whole of his career, and agaiaet his private 
character no word has ever been whispered. 

He left four sons, each of whom succes- 
sively enjoyed the title. The great-grand- 
son of the fourth brother was created by 
Queen Victoria, in 1838, Earl of Lovelace, 
and is now lord lieutenant of Surr^. 

KIKGEBTOK, Henry RE, in 1197, 0 
Hichard 1., was one of four justices itine- 
rant who tallaged Kingeston, a small town 
in Berkshire {Madox, i. 706), and was no 
doubt of the same place. His name does 
not appear on any other occasion. 

XINOSHILL, Jonx, was the son of John 
Kingsmili, of Barkham, Berks, and was 
himself afterwards seated at Sidmanton in 
Hampshire. He had his legal education at 
the Middle Temple, and, having been no- 
ticed ill the Year Books from Michaelmas 
1489, was called from that society to take 
the degree of the coif in 1404, and in 1497 
he WHS made one of the king’s serjeants. 
(Y. R 0 Henry VIL fo. 23 h.) That he 
was held in high estimation at the bar is 
proved by the following letter from one of 
^ the coiTespondents of Sir Kohert Plumpton 
I {C(n're»p, 134), for whom the seijeant was 
I professionally engaged : — ‘ Sir, for Mr. 
Kingsmel, it were wel doon that he were 
with you, for his authority and worship ; for 
he may speke more plainly in the matter 
than any counsel in this country will, for he 
knowes the crafty labour that hatn been 
I made in this matter, and also he will not let 
' for no maugre. And yf the enquest passe 
against you, he may shew you summ com- 
fortable remedy, for I suppose with good 
counsell you may have remedy; but, sir, 
his coming will be costly to you.’ 

On July 2, 1503, he was preferred to a 
judicial seat in the Common Pleas; and 
fines were levied before him as late as Fe- 
! bruary 1609, two months before the king’s 
' death. His own death probably occurim 
about the same period, as his name does 
not appear in the reign of Henry VIIL 

He married Joan, daughter of Sir John 
Giilbrd of Ishill, and had a son John, whose 
second son, George, is the next judge noticed. 

XIN 08 MILL, Geobub, the grandson of 
the above John Kingsmill, was the second 
son of Sir John Kingsmill, of Sidmanton in 
Hampshire, by Constance, the daughter of 
John Goring, of Burton in Sussex. He 
passed through the grades of legal study at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bar in 1607, and became reader in autumn 
1578. In 1594 he removed from the inn on 
being made a serjeant, and in the foUowing 
year he received the additional honour of 
queen’s seijeant. Lord Burleigh recom- 
mended him for advancement as a mim 
‘well able to hear the burden of service’ 
{Peek's Desid. Cur, b. v. 24), and soon after 
I that minister’s death he was elevated to 
cg2 
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the bench as a judge of the Common Please ; 
on Februavy 8, 1509. Alter the accession j 
of King James, who knighted him, he re- 
tained his post till Hila^ lOC^, when he 
resigned, and in the April lollowing he died, i 

He married Sarah, aaughter of Sir James 
Harington, of Exton, and widow of Francis 
Lord Hastings. ( CoUMs Feerage^ vi. 668.) . 

KXHL088,Xord. See Edward Bbuge. , 

XIBXSBT, Gilbert de, like many of his ' 
namesakes, was connected with the courts ; 
and that his standing was a high one is i 
shown by his being selected in Edward 
I., 1293, as one of the eight justices of 
assize then appointed, when Kent and 
eight other counties were assigned to him 
and to John de Insula, lie had property 
in Hinton and Brackley in Northampton, 
and was sheriff of that county for five 
years, commencing 2 Edward I. (Ahh. 
Fl acU. 2^ ; FvUer,) 

glBKEBY, John de. This name appears 
three times in the judicial list of the reign of 
Henry lll.--viz., in 1227, 1286, and 1272. 
The presumption, therefore, is that they do 
not apply to the same individual, but that 
the party mentioned in the first of the two 
former years was probably the same person 
recorded in the second of them. Great 
difficulty, however, frequently arises in 
distinguishing individuals who are de- 
nominated from their native places, espe- 
cially when towns of the same name occur, 
as in this case, in different counties. A 
.Tohn de Kirkeby, parson of the church of 
Kirkeby Lonsdale, in 11 Henry HI., ob- 
tained the grant of a fair there ; but there 
is nothing to prove, though it is very 
possible, that he was the same John de 
IHrkeby who, in August of the same year, 
1227, was appointed one of the five justices 
itinerant selected for the counties of North- 
ampton, Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Kutland. (Rot Claus, ii. 
201, 213.) Again, the tallage of Yorkshire 
was assessed % a John de Kirkeby in 14 
Hemy III. (Madoxj i. 708), and either a 
justice itinerant, or a clerg}m]an in the 
'neighbourhood, might have been so em- 
ployed. In 19 Henry III. a John de 
Kirkeby pmd seven hundred marks to 
the king for the wardship and marriage 
of the son and daughter of Philip, the 
brother of Thomas de Buigh {Excerpt, e 
Rot» Fin, i. 281); and in the next year 
agmn, in Easter 1236, the name appeam as 
a justider, taking the acknowledgment of 
fines. (Dugdak'e Ortg, 42. 1 As it may be 
easily presumed that the justice itinerant 
is the same as the justider, and considering 
that it was^ not uncommon for the judges 
of that period to have ecclesiastical prerer- 
mentSj there is a reasonable ground for 
believing that he and the incumbent of 
th e living o f Kirkeby Lonsdale are one. 

T, JoH»- DE (Bishop op Elt), 


is, there is little doub^ the individual vs* 
ferred to in the last artide undep the dafe 
1272. He was rector of the chuzch of St 
Berian in Cornwall, dean of Wymhurii in 
Dorsetshire, a canon in the ca&edrals oiT 
Welk and York, and in 1272, ^ Henry 
III., was appointed archdeacon of Coventry. 
(Rot. Ftirl 1 , 14; ZeKeee, 132.) When, on 
the death of Bichard de Imddelton on 
Au^st 7 of the latter year, the Great 
Sefd was delivered into the kin^ ward- 
robe under the seal of John de Kirkeby,- 
there is no doubt that he was either on 
officer of the Exchequer or a clerk of the 
Cbanceiy. On the king’s death, on Novem- 
ber 16 following, it was delivered up by 
him to the king’s council. There is among 
the records in the Tower a letter addressed' 
to him as the king’s vice-chancellor about 
this time. (7 R^ort Fub, Rec,, App, ii.2S9.> 

It was not till nearly six years after thia 
that he had again possession of the Great 
Seal. When Bobert Bumel, the chancellor, 
went abroad on Febniary 11, 1278, 6 Ed- 
ward 1., John de Kirkeby was named as- 
his substitute; and the same course was 
repeated on several other occasions during- 
that chancellor’s temporary absences— viz., 
on May 25, 1271) ; February 20, 1281 
February 18, 1282 ; and March 1, 1288. As 
he was left to expedite the business of the 
Chancery in the meantime, it is manifest 
that he was cognisant of the duties of the* 
office, and most probably that he was the 
senior clerk in the Chancery, then a place 
of high importance. From this he was pro- 
moted on .Januaiy 6, 1284, to the office of 
treasurer* (AffzrlOcr, [ii. 86), which ho filled 
until his death. 

On July 26, 1286, he was elected Bishop 
of Ely, and, although he had previously 
held so many ecclesiastical dignities, was 
obliged to be ordained* priest before his 
consecration. Within four years a violent, 
fever terminated his career, on March 26, 
1200. He was buried in his own cathedral, 
and was succeeded in his property by 
brother named William. He is barged 
with neglecting the care of his diocese in 
his devotion to the afiairs of the state, and 
to have borne himself with too much arro- 
gance, sinking the bishop in the treasurer, 
llis successors, however, would not fail tO' 
bless his memory for the munificent bequest! 
be made to them of the manor of Holbom, 
where their London palace was built, near* 
the site which is now called Ely Place. 
(Godwmf 267 ; Angl, Saar. i. 637: Chrm, 
mrdb, 160.) 

KIBXEBT, Thomas, was one of the masters- 
in Chaneexy from 18 Henry VL, 1439, till 
March 29, 1447, when he received a grant 
of the office of master of the Bolls im 
reversion after the death of John Stopin- 
don (m. Pari. v. 3-128, 317, 447) ; mA 
probi^ly came into possesrion before May 



;S6 foUoi^gy when Stopindon’e successor in 
thel archde^niy of iJoreet was collated 
After bis predecessor’s death he took a 
new patent, dated January 26, 1448, when 
the grant was nude to him for life; but his 
new grant on the accession of Edward IV. 
waa only ^quamdiu se bene gesserit.’ In 
little more than nine months he was directed 
to give up the Rolls to Robert Kirkham, 
who succeeded him on December 23, 1461. 
.He died in 1476, being then treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral. (Le Neve, 91, 281.) 

SZBKSTOIT, Rooeb de, although intro- 
duced by Dugdole among the justices of 
the Common JPleas in 39 Edward III., on 
the authority of a liberate for the pay- 
ment, no donht, of his salary, was then only 
made one of the king’s seijeants, and was 
not raised to the bench till the early part of 
46 Edward III., 1372. His arguments as 
an advocate extend from 28 to 46 Edward 
III., in the Year Books, in which he is 
named as serjeant in the fortieth year. It 
was not till 46 Edward III. that he was for 
the first time introduced as a regular judge. 
The fines acknowledged before him com- 
mence in February in that year. 

He continued on the bench during the 
remainder of that reign, and was re- 
appointed at the commencement of the 
following. His name on the fines does not 
occur beyond July 1380, 4 Richard IL, 
but he lived till the ninth year of that reign. 

He was of a Lincolnshire origin, and 
had property in the place from which he 
was called in that county ; and there are 
some circumstances which raise a question 
whether he and Roger de Meres, after- 
mentioned, are not one and the same person. 

KIBKHAM, Robert, was a master in 
Chancery in 1464, 32 Henry VI., till the 
end of that reign ; and nine months after the 
accession of Edward IV. he superseded 
Thomas Kirkeby as master of the^ Rolls, 
on December 23, 1461. Twice during the 
absence of the lord chancellor, George 
Nevill, Bishop of Exeter, the Great Seal 
was placed in nis custo^, from August 23 
to October 26, 1463, and from April 10 to 
May 14, 1464, From June 8 to 20, 1467, 
it was again put into bis hands to transact 
the bu^ess of the Chancery.^ Although 
called keeper in the record, it was in a 
very restricted sense, for he was to act only 
in the presence of two lords and two 
knights, and to deliver the Seal to one^ or 
other of them every day when the sealing 
was finished. Kirkham certainly continued 
master of the Rolls till the restoration of 
Henry VI. on October 9, 1470 ; audit would 
seem that he was not removed during the 
four following months, for his successor. 
WUliam Morland, was not appointed till 
February 12, 1471. It appears probable 
that he bad been for some tune ili^ which 
jfierhaps was the cause of his not bemg dis- 
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turbed in his office by Heni7V^iuid,^a8 he 
was not restored to it when Eawazd IV. 
resumed the throne, he probably died just 
before Morland’s appointment 

XHOVUiL, Gilbert be, was sheriff of 
Devonshire from 21 to 28 Edward L, during 
which time he witnessed the charter by 
which Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of 
Albemarle and Devonshire, granted to the 
king the Isle of Wight, and the manors of 
Christchurch in Hants and Lambeth in 
Surrey, and was also one of her executors. 
(Not. Pari. i. 336.) He was indebted to her 
for the manor of Batishom in the parish of 
Honiton, which long remained in his family. 
(Ntsdon, 40.) 

In 31 Edward 1., 1303, he was sent as a 
justice itinerant into the isles of Jersm 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, and in 1306 
and 1307 was appointed one of the justices 
of trailboston into ten counties, of which 
Devonshire was one. (Not.Parl. i.218,464.) 

Judging from a contemporary song, he 
graced the seat of justice with mercy and a 
tender consideration for the poor. ( WrigMs 
Pol. Songs, 231.) In 2 Edward II. he peti- 
tioned the parliament for relief, in conse- 
quence of having received during his sherifl- 
alty 108/. in a coin called pollards, which 
had been reduced to half their value by a 
royal proclamation ; and the barons of the 
Exchequer were afterwards ordered to make 
him the allowance. (Madox, i« 294.) He 
die d in 7 E dward II. (^Ahh.Not.Orig.i.W^.) 

XNTVET, John, was a descendimt of the 
; very ancient family of Knyvets, which had 
been settled in England previous to the Con- 
quest. Ho was the eldest son of Richard 
luiyvet, of Southwick in Northamptonshire, 
custos of the forest of Cly ve, by Johanna, 
the daughter and heir of John Wurth, a 
Lincolnshire knight. In 21 Edward 111. he 
was practising as an advocate in the courts 
(Y. B .) ; and in 31 Edward III. he was 
called to the degree of the coif ; and there is 
Sir Edward Coke’s authority (4 Iwst. 70) 
that he was * a man famous in his profession.’ 

On September 30, 1361, 36 Eaward III., 
he was constituted a justice of the Common 
Pleas; and on October 29, 1366 (having 
been previously knighted), he was promoted 
to the office of chief justice of the King’s 
Bench. (W. Foedera, iii. 777.) 

On June 30, 1372, he was constituted 
chancellor, and during the four years and a 
half that he retained the office he acted with 
^at wisdom and di^retion ; but the king, 
being at the termination of that period under 
the mfiuence of the Duke of Lancaster, 
was induced to revert to the old practice of 
having ecclesiastical chancellors; and Adam 
de Houghton, Bisbop of St David’s, was 
substituted for Sir J ohn on January 11, 1377. 
We have a proof in the Year Book of 48 
Edward HI. (fo. 32, pi. 21) that Knyvet, 
while chancellor, used to visit his old court. 
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ItistliepedtateS, ^EtpuisKnivet JeChanc. 
vyeot en le place^ et le case luy fait monstre 
par lea juadcea, et il aaaenty/ &c. The 
(dng survived about five months^ and Sir 
John Knyvet was one of the executors of 
hia will, which was dated October 7, 1376. 
He lived several years after, dying in 4 Ei- 
chard II. By his wife Alianora, the elder 
daughter of llalph Loi’d Basset of Weldon, 
he left a son, whose descendants flourished 
till the end of the seventeenth century. The 
principal branch was established at the castle 
and manor of Buckenham in Norfolk in 
1461, and Philip, its representative, was 
created a baronet at the flrst institution of 
that order in 1611. The title, however, 
became extinct in 1699. Other branches 
made themselves eminent in various ways; 
and one of them, Sir Thomas Knyvet, having 
been of the bedchamber of Queen Elizabeth 
and of the privy council of James I., was 
instrumental, in the discovery of the Giin- 
owder Plot, and was raised to the peerage 
y the title of Lord Knyvet of Escrick in 
Yorkshire^on July 4, 1607 j but dying with- 
out children in 1622, the barony became 
extinct. {Ihtf/dales Barm, ii, 424 ; Blome- 
JMs NarfolhA.m,) 

XITKILL, William de, is inserted by 
Mr. Hunter among the jusliciers before 
whom fines were levied in 7 Eichard I., 
1196. The name does not again occur. 

XTllE, Simon de, held a lordship of 
that name in Kesteven, Lincolnshire, 
which he inherited from his father, l^liilip 
de Kyme. In .3 Eichard I., 1191, he acted 
as a justice itinerant; and in 8 Eichard L 
he was one of those who set the tallage of 
Lineolnshire, of which county ho was 
sherifl' in the seventh and two following 
years of that reign. He seems to have 
been more fond of legal than of military 
contests, inasmuch as he paid one hundred 
marks to be exempted from attending King 
Eichard on his Norman expedition, while 
there are several entries on the rolls of his 
fining for different processes, and for claim- 
ing lands to which he had no right. 
{Madxix, i. 246-794.) 

It is^evident, however, that ho was again 
employed as a justicier in the next reign, 
as in 1207, 8 John, ho is so styled, 


with others 'who were aent to LbiMii 
clear the gaol therb, and to hear a certfdn 
appeal. (Rat. Clam. i. 83.) 

By his wife Eoese he had a son, also- 
named Simon, who sided with the rebel- ' 
lious barons, imd was excommunicated by 
the pope. His lands were restor^ aftor 
his death in 4 Henry 111., 1219, to his 
brother Philip (Excerpt, e Rot, Fin. i. 44), 
whose successors were summoned to par- 
liament in the reigns of the three Edwards 
but the eighth baron dying in 1338 with- 
out issue, the male branch necame extinct^ 
and the barony is in abeyance among the 
representatives of Lucia, the sister the 
last lord, who manied Gilbert Earl of' 
Angus. 

KYHABTON, William, was a member 
of a family long established at E^ton-of- 
the-eleven-towns in Shropshire. He pur- 
chased in 1721 the office of master in 
Chancery from Mr. William Eogers, to 
whom, according to the vicious practice of 
the period, he paid 6000/. for the place, 
besides 1600 guineas to Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield for his admission. When 
the investigation took place in 1725-6 into 
the malpractices of the coui*t, among the 
deficiencies in the accounts of several of 
the masters, that of Mr. Kynaston was 
found to he above 2(b(X)0/. He suffered 
imprisonment in the Fleet for his debt,, 
ana was exposed in two acts of parliament, 
st. 12 Geo. I. c. 32 and 33. Afterwards 
making good his deficiency from his private 
estate, he was not excluded from his office,, 
in which he still continued till his death.. 
The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (x. 931 an- 
nounces his appointment as cursitor Doron 
of the Exchequer, in the room of George 
Clive, deceased, in Februaiy 1740; but as 
there is no patent nor other proof of his 
holding that office, and as Edward Barker 
had the grant of it in January 1744, it is 
probable that he only performed the duties 
temporarily during the vacancy. Li 173^1 
he was elected recorder of Shrewsbury, 
and i*epresented that borough in the pai*- 
liaments of 1736, 1741, and 1747. Ho died 
in 1769, and was buried in the family vault 
atEuyton. (State Trials, xvi. 868, 007; 
Pari. Hist. xiv. 70.) 


L 

LACT, Eooeb^ be, was descended from sessed of the property of the ancient family 
the before-mentioned Eustace Fitz-John, of De Lacy. Eoger was the son of this, 
whose son Eichard Fitz-Eustace, constable John, by Alice de Vere, the sister of Wil- 
of Chester, married the daughter of Al- liam de Mandeville, and on his father's^ 
breda, widow of Henry de Lacy, by her death in 1179, inherited the constableship 
second husband Eobert de Lizures, and of Chester. 

had her a soil John, who assumed the He accompanied King Eichard to the 
name and arms of Lacy, on becoming pos- Holy Land, and was present at the sieges 
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€t Am and Damietta. In Kioff John’s Obtaming^ however, the pardon of the king 
confidence also he held a high place, and in Januaiy 1216, he not only had his lands 
was sent by him with other eminent men restored, but several other fitvonrs were soon 
to conduct the King of Scotland to Lin- after conferred upon him ; and in August 
coin, to do homage and fealty to the En- he had letters of protection iine iemiino, 
glish sovereign. A lively account is given (Eot Pat. 162, 176, 179, 180.) Two sub- 
by Roger de Wendover (173, 180, 236) of sequent records, however, afford proof of a 
ms bravery in defending for nearly a year second revolt— one in September 1210, by 
the castle of Roche-Andeli in Normandy, which the king committed his land of 
when besieged by Philip, King of France, Navesby in Northamptonshire to Emald 
and of his ultimate capture in 1204, when de Anibleville ; and another in August 
femine compelled a surrender. King John 1217, 1 Henry III., by whicli, on returning 
advanced for him his ransom of one thou- to his allegiance, his property was again 
swd marlb, and afteiwards exonerated replaced in his possession. He then made 
him from its repayment (Rot. Clam. i. 4), a pilgrimage to tlio Holy Land, but had re** 
conferring upon Kim, on bis return to Eng- turned to England before 5 Ilenry III., in 
land, the sneriffalty of the counties of which year he and his wife Margaret had a 
York and Cumberland, with the custody of grant of the chase of Wynburneholt. (22o#. 
their castles. (Rot. Put. 48 ; Fuller.) His • Claas. i. 28S), 318, 330, 462.) She was the 


constant attendance on the king is shown | 
by various records; and from two entries on | 
the Rotulus de Prsestito, of losses of forty 
shillings and twenty-tivo shillings, ^de 
ludo suo ad tabulas,* may bo judged the 
familiarity which existed between him and 
the monarch, who, it may ho observed, 
devoted part of Sunday to this amusement. 
(Rot. Chart, passim ; Rot. 139-104 ; 
Mot. de P)*mtitOf 229, 238.) 

Among other valorous acts of his life, 
it is related of him that, hearing, during 
Chester fair, that Ranulpb, Earl of Chester, 
was besieged by the Welsh in the castle of 
Rothellan, he proceeded with a body of 
loose and unarmed people collected there, 
and delivered the cart from his danger. 
For this timely assistance the tmrl granted 
him * magisterium onuiium leccatorum et 
incretiicum totius Cestreshire,' which he 
afterwards transfcri’ed to liis steward, Hugh 
de Dutton, and his heirs. 

That he acted Jis a justicier appears from 
lines which were levied before him in 
the tenth year of this reign. (Hunter's 
Prrfuce.) 

He married Maud de Clere, sister to the 
treasurer of York Cathedral, and, dying in 
January 1212, was buried in the abbey 
of Stanlaw in Cheshire, Ho wa.s suc- 
ceeded by his son, the next-mentioned 
John. (Du^dale's Baron, i. 100.) 

LAC7, John de (Earl of Lincoln), was 
the son of the above Roger de ^cy, by 
Maud de Clere. Though the king con- 
tinued to him the favour which he had ex- 
tended to his father, it is evident xthat some 
suspicion of his loyalty existed, inasmuch 
as. when his castle of Dunington was com- 
mitted to his charge in July 1214, 16 John, 
he was called upon to provide four of his 
vassals, as well as his brother Roger, as 
hostages for his faithful services. 

Clam, i. 161, 167, 169.) He nevertheless 
joined the insurgent barons, and w^ one of 
the twenty-five who were appointed to 
e^oice the observance of Magna Charta. 


daughter of Robert de Quiii^, by Hawise, 
daughter of Hugh Cy velioc,Earl of Chester, 
and one of the coheirs of her brother, 
Raniilpli Earl of Chester, who had been 
also created Earl of Lincoln. On Ranulph’s 
death without issue the earldom of Lincoln 
was granted to this John de Lacy. 

Although, at iirat, the new earl joined 
the party of Jlichard Mareschal, Earl of 
Pembroke, iir his resistance to the king’s 
authority, ho was soon induced to return to 
his duty" He continued loyal for the re- 
mainder of his life, and was entrusted with 
the sheriffalty of Cheshire in 21 and 24 
Henry IIL, and with other honours and 
privileges. 

He twice filled the office of justice itine- 
rant— in 10 and 18 Henry HI., 1226-1233. 
(Z6eV/. ii. 151.) 

Ho died on .July 22, 1240, and was buried 
ill the abbey of Stanlaw. By his wife Mar- 
garet, who survived him, and was after- 
wards married to Walter Mareschal, Earl 
of Pembroke, he had a son, h]dmund, whwe 
son Henry, the third earl of this name, died 
in 1312 without issue male. (^Excerpt, e 
Rot. Fln.l. 255, 338, 390; Wendover,!^ 
297, 355, iv. 44, 256, 270.) 

lAKEN, William, was of an opulent 
family seated at Willey in Shropshire.^ He 
was the son of Sir Richard Laken, knigbL 
by Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Hainond 
do Peshall, of the county of Stafford, knight, 
and widow of Henry Greudon. He is men- 
tioned in the Year Book in Michaelmas, 
31 Henry VT., 1462 ; and in the February 
following be was summoned to take upon 
him the degree of the coif. On June 4, 
1405, 5 Edward IV., he was constituted the 
fifth judge of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and sat there till the restoration of Henry 
y I. in 1470, when he was re-appointed ; as 
he was also by Edward IV. on his return 
in the following year. 

He died on October 0, 1476, and wf» 
buried at Bray in Berlrahire, where bis 
, monumental brass still remains. He mar- 
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ried twice: his first wife was named Matilda; 
his second was Sybella, one of the daughters 
of John Syterwalt, of Cleaver. Xb«y l®ft 
issue, which was afterwards widely spread ; 
and he is now represented by Sir Sdmund 
Lacon, baronet* of Norfolk, the third of 
that title. (Hasted^ ii. 307; Axhnwk'a 
Berks, iii. 4.) 

lAMVAILEI, WiLLiAU DE, was a baron 
holding lands in Essex ; and his attendance 
on the court is shown by his being one of 
the witnesses to the king's charter in 10 
Henry II. He was selected as a justice 
itinerant and associated with Thomas 
Basset^ a man experienced in the laws, in 
21 Homy II., 11/5 ; and their pleas con- 
tinue to be recorded for the five following 
years, though they probably are only the 
arreai'S of the pleas of the first year. (Madox^ 
i. 126-139.) 

Nothing further is related of him during 
the rest of Henry's reign ; but in that of 
Richard he lost the royal favour and his 
lands, recovering both, however, by a timely 
fine of one hundred marks. Under John, 
although he never acted as a justlcier, he is 
so described in the letters sent by Baldwin 
de Betun as security for the fine on the 
charter of liberties granted to the burgesses 
of Heddun. (RoL de Ohlatis, 80.) In the 
same year he was, for a fine of two hundred 
marks, entrusted with the custody of Col- 
chester Castle and of the forest up to 
Chelmsford Bridge, ns ho formerly held 
them in Richard's reign. But he agmii 
forfeited the royal favour, for in 3 John he 
paid seventy marks for the king’s * bene- 
volentiam ; ’ and in 0 John, Geoni-ey Filz- 
Petcr had the custody of his lands in Essex. 
(Jdot de Finibuej 279.) 

Dying in 12 John, he left by his wife, 
Hawjrse, a son William, whose daughter 
married John, son and heir of Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent. (JDwjdalds Barm» i. 
633 ; NicolaB,) 

LAHCABTEB, Willtah de, was the 
mandson to Roger Fitz-Reinfrid, a justicier. 
His father, Gilbert, had married Ilelewise, 
the only daughter of William de Lancaster, 
Baron of Kendal, who not only himself 
confederated with the barons in their wars 
with King John, but involved liis son, 
William, who assumed the name of Lan- 
caster from his mother, in the same troubles. 
He was one of the knights who were talcen 
in Rochester Castle in 17 John, and it was 
only by a fine of twelve thousand marks 
that his father could obtain his release, and 
a remission of the royal anger ; nor was it 
till 1 Heniy III. that he was discharged 
from prison. {Bot, Clmis, i. 241, 385 ; Rot, 
de Fmihmf 570.) Ho afterwards conducted 
himself as a loyal subject, and in 10 Henry 
IH. was named as one of the justices itine- 
rant for the county of Cumberland. 

. He held the sherifiulty of Lancashire 
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from 18 to 30 Henry III*, and the honor 
of Lancaster was committed to his trust 
He died in December 1246, and was buried 
in Fumese Abbey. He left no issue 
W his wife, Agnes de Bros. {DugdaUs 
Barosi, i. 421.) 

LAKE, Riohari), the lord keeper of the 
Great Seal of Charles L, was son or Richard 
Lane, of Courtenhall, near Northampton, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Clement Vincent, 
of Harpole in the same county, where he 
was born in 1584. {Baker" e Nalihamptoneh. 
i. 181.) He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and his early practice was 
in the Exchequer, the cases in which he 
reported from 1605 to 1 612. He was reader 
to his inn in 1630, and treasurer in 1637, 
and had previously in 1015 been appointed 
counsel or deputy recorder of Northampton, 
and in 1634 attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. (Clareiidowa Life^ i. 67.) When 
the House of Commons impeached the Earl 
of Strafibrd, Mr. Laile was assigned to con- 
duct the earl's defence, which he did so 
ably that the Commons, seeing the great 
probability of the earl’s acq^uittal W the 
Lords, desisted from the trial, and effected 
their malicious pui'pose by a disgraceful 
bill of attainder, which by popular damour 
was eventually pas'fed. {^ate Triah, iii. 
1472.S Officially connected with the court, 
he 01 coui-se joined the king at Oxford, 
where, having been previously knighted, 
he was appointed lord chief baron on Ja- 
nuary 26, 1644. 

The first duty that Sir^ Richard had to 
perform was to act as one of the commis- 
sioners on the part of the king in treating 
for an accommodation at Uxbridge, when 
he joined the other lawyers in resisting the 
demand of the parliament to have the 
militia entirely vested in them. There ap- 
pearing no probability of satisfactorily set- 
tling this question, or that upon religion, 
which was violently debated, the treaty 
was broken off and the war proceeded. On 
Lord Lyttelton's death, the Great Seal was 
placed in the hands of Sir Richard as lord 
keeper, on August 30, 1645. The king, 
whose difficulties increased daily, was at 
last obliged to escape from Oxfoid, and 
that city was surrendered to the opj^sing 
army under General Fairfax on June 24, 
1646, under articles in which the lord 
keeper was the principal party on the king’s 
behalf. By one of them it was provided 
that the Great Seal and all the other official 
seals should be left for the victors. {White- 
locke, 210.) Thus deprived of the insi^pa 
of his office, nothing remained to him K>ut 
its name, which he mtained during the re- 
mainder of the king’s life. The only evi- 
dence that his patent was renewed^ by 
Charles IT. is in the epitaph on his wife's 
tomb at Kinrathorp. Like the king, he 
became an exile from his native lano^ and 
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died in 1660 in France, as appears bj tbe I 
nommission, dated April 22, 1661, to bis 
r^t the Iisdy Marjgfareiy to administer to | 

' iSjrFBAVO (Archbishop op Canter- 
sitbt) was bom at Pavia about the year 
10(^1 and belonged to an illustrious family 
which is said to have descended from the 
Emjj^rors Cams and Numerian. After ac- 
quinng some celebrity in his native city, 
where he was for several years professor of 
laws, his anxiety to travel took him to 
Normandy, where he first opened a school 
at Avran^es, and eventually, about 1042, 
retired to the j^or and lonely abbey of Bee, 
then one of the most insignificant of the 
Norman^ monasteries. Henuin, the abbot, 
discovering his talents, induced him to re- 
sume his office of teacher ; and the fame of 
his lectures became so widely extended 
that students Hocked to them from all 
^ts. Pope Alexander II. being one of 
is pupils. 

lie thus difiused a taste for knowledge 
among the clergy, and to him, in a great 
degme is to be attributed the revival of 
Latin literatum and the liberal arts in 
France, llis exposure of the ignoranco of 
Arfostus has been already mentioned, and 
the enmity it occasioned. Its effect, how- 
ever, was soon removed by the good humour 
of Duke William, and he became first a 
monk, and then prior, of the monastery. 
Among the students who came to receive 
his instructions there were some who had 
been pupils of Berengarius, archdeacon of 
Angers, who was master of a school at 
Tours, This desertion exciting the envy 
of Berengarius, who had propounded some 
doctrines relative to the Eucharist in oppo- 
rition to those maintained by the Boinan 
Church, he in revenge endeavoured to im- 

S 'e Lanfranc in the same opinions. 

anc, however, had little difficulty, 
not merely in satisfying the pontiff of his 
orthodoxy, but in establishing such a re- 
putation at Homo as to be called upon to 
refute the obnoxious heresy in tbe council 
then assembled. 

Duke William, who highly appre- 
oiated his talents, took the edvantage 
of his visit to Rome by employing 
him to obtain a repeal of the sentence of 
excommunication to which he had been 
subjected by Mauger, Archbishop of Rouen, 
on account of his marriage with Matilda, 
alleged to be related to him within the 
formdden degrees of consanguinity. Lan- 
franc was successful in obtaining the papal 
dispoisatiion, accompanied by a condition 
that William and his wife should each 
found an abbey at Caen. This injunction 
they immediate^ obeyed, dedicating one 
of wem to St. Stephen, and the other to 
the Bqly Trinity. Of the former, Lanfranc 
was iqtpointed the first abbot in 1063, and 
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pursued his lectures there with increased 
celebrity. 

William entrusted to him the education 
of his children, and offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Rouen, which he was allowed 
to ref^e : but after the Conquest,^ on the 
removid of Stigand from the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, the king, fee]in|[ the im- 
portance of supplying his place with a mim 
of weight and prudence, faithful to his 
interests, and equal to the burden, selected 
Lanfranc as his successor, and overcame 
the scruples with which the modest abbot 
resisted his elevation. He was not only 
willingly accepted by the monks, and ap- 
proved by the barons and people, but gladly 
confirmed by the pope. lie was accord- 
ingly consecrated in August 1070, and ou 
visiting Rome in the following year to 
receive the pall was welcomed with parti- 
cular respect by his former pupil Alexander 
IL, who rose to give him audience, kissed 
him instead of presenting his slipper for 
that obeisance, and, not satisfied with giving 
him the usual pall, invested him with that 
which he had himself used in celebrating 
mass. Ill this visit he defended the rights 
of the church of Canterbury against the 
claims of Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
and eventually succeeded in establishing 
them before the king, to whose decision the 
pontiff refen*cd the question. 

On his return from Rome he laboured 
successfully in reforming the irregularities 
and rudeness of the clergy. His severity 
in depriving many occasioned considerable 
complaints j but the introduction of foreign 
scholars in their places contributed efiec- 
tunlly to the enlightenment of the nation. 
His efforts in support of his church were 
unremitting, nor were they repressed by the 
ower of his opponents. Finding that the 
ing’s brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and 
Earl of Kent, while Stigand was in dis- 
grace, Wd taken possession of many of the 
manors belonging to the archbishopric, Lan- 
franc instituted a suit against him, which 
was tried before Geoffrey, Bishop of Cou- 
tance, at a shiremoto on Penenden Heath, 
when, after three days’ hearing, the resto- 
ration of twenty-five manors was adjudged 
to him. 

Enjoying the favour of the Conqueror 
and of his successor, he employed his 
power in the advancement of justice and 
the protection of the English. His pri- 
vate charities were widely diffused, and 
his munificence as a prelate is proved by 
his rebuilding the cathedral of Canterbury, 
recently destroyed by fire, together with all 
the buildings for the monks, whose num- 
bers he increased from twenty to one hun- 
dred and forty. He founded also Ihe two 
hospitals of St. Nicholas at Harhledown, 
and of St. John at Canterbury, for lepers 
and the infirm ; he repaired many churches 
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ud monasteries in bis diocese bad | 
suffered in the wars ; and he contributed 
largely to the restoration of Rochester 
Cathedral. 

Dugdale infers that Lonfranc, in 
conjunction with Geoffrey, Bishop of Oou- 
tance, and Robert, Earl of Moreton, held 
the office of chief justiciary during some 
part of the Conqueror's reign, fi*om the 
existence of several precepts ho had seen, 
directed to them by the lung, which he c^ 
only thus interpret. That this inference is 
correctly drawn we have the evidence of 
some letters of Lanfranc addi^essid to the 
king while in Normandy. His influence 
with William was undoubted, and the 
arrest of Odo is ascribed to his over- 
coming the Conqueror’s reluctance to 
touch an ecclesiastical person, by sug- 
gesting that he might take him, not as 
Bishop of Bayeux, but as Earl of Kent 

After a useful and active occupation of 
the primacy for nineteen years, he died on 
May 24, 1089, at the a^re of eighty-four, 
and was buried in his cathedral. 

Although devoted to literature during 
the whole of his life, few proofs of his 
learning remain. His principal work -was 
his ti'eatise against Berengarius. The 
others were chiefly upon ecclesiastical 
matters, including a commentaiy on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, {Biorj, Brit. Lite- 
rurMf ii. 1 ; Godmuy 50 ; Madoxy i. 8, 32 ; 
WiU, Malmesb, 447-405 ; 12. dc Wmdover, 
ii. 8-30 ; &c.) 

lANGBALE, LoiU). /%(7lLBlcKEiiSTKTJi. 

LANGHAM, SiMON Dll (AncnnisHOP ov 
Canterijury), became a monk of We*st- 
minstor in 1355, and till his death, forty 
years afterwards, ho was a devoted friend 
to the house. xVppointod prior in April, 
and abbot in May, 1349, he applied bis 
early savings to the discharge of the en- 
gagements of the monastery ; he suppressed 
its abuses, regulated its discipline, and 
raned the esteem of the brotherhood by 
his kind and equitable sway. 

He was raised to the office of treasurer 
of tile kingdom on November 21, 1.'UIO, 34 
Edward III., and elected two years after- 
wards to two bishoprics, London and Ely, 
to the latter of which he was appointed, % 
bis owh selection, on January 10, 1362. 

He continued treasurer till February 
1303, when he succeeded William de 
Edington, Bishop of Winchester, as chan- 
cellor. On July 22, 1360, be was trans- 
lated to Canterbury by pap^ provision, and 
about the same time resigned the Great Seal. 
* During bis primacy he greatiy exerted 
himself in the correction of the abuse of 
the privilege of pluralities ; but be incurred 
some censure oy the removal of John 
.Wickliffe from the headship of Canter- 
bury Hall in Oxford, which was in conse- 
^quence of the appointment having been 
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contrary to the statutes of Simon 
its founder. And if this Widdiffe be 
the same man as the reformer, of whidi 
some doubt has been lately raised, them 
is evidence in bis writings to show that 
his attacks on the popish exactions were 
not occasioned by this quarrel, as he had 
commenced them some years earlier. 

On September 27, 1308, Pope Urban V. 
promoted Langbam to the aignily of a 
cardinal presbyter, b]^ the title of St. 
Sixtus. The liiug taking umbrage at hia 
acceptance of it, be resigned the arch- 
bishopric on November 27, and retired 
to Avignon. Pope Gregory XI. advanced 
him to the title of Cardinal Bishop of 
Preneste, having first employed him^ in 
several negotiations in 13/2 to mediate- 
peace between the Kings of England and 
France and the Earl of Flanders, during 
which be revisited Lis native country. In 
these treaties he is styled the Cardinal of 
Canterbury, and the Idng calls him his 
'dear and faithful friend.^ (N. Fesdera^ 
iii. 932-070.) It is certain that be re- 
tained so nuicb of the royal favour as to 
be perniittfid to hold various preferments 
at this time in England. Besides a pre- 
bend in the church of York, ho was trea- 
surer and ai’chdeacon of Wells, and dean of 
. Lincoln, his tilling the latter place while a 
I cardinal being the subject of a complaint 
j to the parliament of April 1376. (i2o2. 

FarL ii. 339.) 

It is stated that at this time he bad' 
applied for and procured permission to* 
return to England, and that he projected, 
the rebuilding of Westminster Abbey. 

]3ut all his plans were frustrated by a 
paralytic stroke, which occasioned his 
death on July 22, 137(). He was first 
buried in the church of the Carthusian 
monastery which he had founded in Avig- 
non, and was three years afterwards re- 
moved to St. Benet’s Chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where his tomu still remains. 

He was a man of great capacity, wise,, 
affable, temperate, and humble ; and of bis 
i^unificence wo have evidence in his bene- 
factions to Westminster, so that it is pro- 
bable that the ' roiling hexameters ’ on his 
translation from Ely to Canterbury — 

Lxtentur cccli, quia Simon transit ab Ely ; 

Cujiis in adventum flent in Kent miUia centnm, 

were rather the malicious effusion of an 
l^ndividiial enemy than the expression of 
popular feeling. {Godxoiny 115, 261 ; 
Weevei% 479; Le Neve, 0, 39, U, 695 
Anffl i. 46.) 

lANGIET, or lOKGLST, Thoicab 
(Bishop op Durham), was descended 
from an honourable family in Yorkshire. 

He studied at Cambridge, and in his youtit 
was a retainer of the bouse of Lqpcasto ^ ^ 
Educated as a priest, he was preferred m 
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1400 to a canooiy, and in 1401 to the [ 
dwmeijofYorkl ' 

His connection with the reigning family 
soon introdnc^ him to the courts where he 
began his political career as keeper of the 
king’s privy seal in 1403 {JDevon^s Imte 
retaining it till March 1406, 6 
Henry VI., when he received the Great Seal. 

A vacancy in the archbishopric of York j 
occurring soon after by the execution of I 
Bichard Scrope, Langley was elected his | 
successor on August 8 {JRymer^ viii, 407) ; ’ 
but the pope resisting, and the death of | 
Bishop Skirlawe opportunely happenmg I 
soon forwards, ho took the* wiser course 
of avoiding a contest with the papal pdwer 
by accepting the bishopric of Durham, to 
which he was elected on May 17, 1400. 
He retained the Great Seal till January 
30, 1407. 

During the remainder of the reign of 
Henry I V. he was frequently employed in 
state affairs. In 1409 he had letters of 
protection on going into Tuscany on the 
King’s business, and in 1411 he acted as 
a commissioner at Ilauden-Stank, on the 
borders of Scotland. In the latter year, 
on June 11, he received a cardinal’s hat 
from Pope John XXIIL, an elevation 
which was not displeasing to his sovereign, 
whose continued confidence in him was 
shown by making him one of the executors 
of his will, Isstte ItoU, 336.) 

Henry V. soon after his accession sent 
him as one of the ambassadors to the King 
of France {Ihid, 336, 340), with whom a 
truce for one year was concluded. He was 
a second time raised to tlie office of chan- 
cellor on July 23, 1417, and retained it to 
the end of the reign, when, finding himseU 
in the possession of the Great Seal with a 
new sovereign only a few months old, he 
had the precaution to obtain a formal entry 
of his delivering it up to the king’s uncle, 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and other 
lords, and to liavo the same recorded on 
the Bolls of Parliament. With the full 
assent of that parliament the bishop was 
re-appointed on November 10, 1422 
Fart 170-1), but continued in office only 
about twenty months, being succeeded, on 
July 6, 1424, by Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester. 

He was nominated one of the king’s 
council in the parliament at Leicester in 
Febroaiy 1426 j hut in the following Ju^ 
he prayed to be excused therefrom on adS 
count of his age and infirmities, so that he 
might attend to his episcopal duties. (Acts 
Fnvy CemeU, iii. 197.) Thus relieved 
from political attendance, he occupied the 
rest ox his life in numerous magnificent and 
charitable works in bis diocese, among 
whiA was bis restoration of tbe Galilee in 
hia cathedral built by Bishop Pusor, and 
the foundation of two schools for grammar 
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and musfe. He did on November 30, 1437, 
having presided over his see for more than 
thirty-one years. (Godwin, 761 ,* Ze Neve,, 
314, MiSi Angl Sae, i. 775; Surteede 
Durham, i. iv.) 

lANCKTOV, JoHK M (Bishov op Chi- 
chesikb), of whose parentage nothing is 
known, was a derk in the Chancery, s£nd is 
the first person to whom the title of master or 
keeper of the Bolls can be distinctly ti'Sced. 
In a patent of 14 Edward I., 1286, quoted 
by Sir T. Hardy, he is called ^Gustos 
llutulor^i Cancellarim Domini Begxs,’ a 
duty wmch then, probably, devolved on 
the senior clerk of the Chancery, as even 
in the present reign that officer was still 
considered os the head of the masters of 
that court. Like his brethren in that de- 
partment, he was an ecclesiastic, and held, 
among other preierments, canonries in the 
churches of Cnichester, Lincoln, and York, 
and the treasurorship of Wells. 

He was appointed chancellor on Decem- 
ber 17, 1292, and continued the prudent- 
and sagacious course pursued by Bishop 
Bumel, his predecessor. He witnessed, 
during his ministry, the triumph of his 
sovereign’s arms in Scotland, and the resig- 
nation of that kingdom by Baliol. An 
event much more important in its conse- 
quences^ also occurrod while he held tho 
Seal — viz., the enactment of the statute 
called ‘Articuli super Cartas,’ 28 Edward 
I., 1300, by which the Great Charter was 
fully confirmed, and regulations made to 
prevent any future encroachments on its 
provisions. 

On the death of William de Luda,. 
Bishop of Ely, in 1298, a contest arose be- 
tween the monks of that abbey, one party 
electing their prior, and the other John de 
Langton, to fill the ^vacancy. The king 
gave his assent to the latter choice, but the 
j pope, to whom the two candidates hastened 
I to submit their pretensions, superseded both, 

! a]id placed another in the seat. (^Godivin,. 

I 269.) To conciliate all parties, however, 

I the cumiing pontiff raised the prior to the 
I bishopric of Norwich, and gave the arch- 
I deaconry of Canterbury, then a very 
I valuable preferment, to John ■ de Langton. 
This appointment took place in 1299. (Le 
Neve, 12.) 

He resigned the chancellorship on August 
12, 1302, and in May 1306 he was n&ed 
to tho bishopric of Chichester. 

Soon after the accession of Edward II. 
he was again, about August 1307, appointed 
chancellor, and on January 21, 1368, he- 
delivered up the Great Seal to the king, 
who was then proceeding to Boulcme to 
celebrate his nuptials with the ^nch 
princess, Isabel, and received another to ho 
used during the kinofs absence. He con- 
tinued chancellor till May 11, 1310, wW 
he retired from the ofiice. 
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He ittedded over hU diocese during tbe 
remainder of the troubled reign of Edward 
n., and for the first ten years of that of hia 
aneceasor, dying on June 17, or July 19, 1337. 
He was resolute in the performance of hia 
ecclesiastical functions. Having excom- 
municated Earl Warren for adulteiy, that 
nobleman came with his retainers to lay 
violent hands on him ; but the bishop, aided 
by his servants, succeeded in resisting their 
attempt, and threw the earl and all his 
party into prison. He was very bountiful to 
bis see, and in the university of Oxford he 
founded a chest, still called by nis name, 
out of which any poor graduate might, on 
proper security, borrow a small sum for his 
immediate necessities. (Godwin^ 606; 
Chapter Books, Chkhestei\) 

lAKGTOH, Walter BE (Bishop of Lich- 
FIELB AND COVENTRY), is introduced Sir 
T. Hardy among the keepers of the Great 
Seal, because on the death of Bishop Bumel, 
the chancellor, on October 25, 1292, 20 Ed- 
ward I., it was delivered to him as custos 
of the king^s wardrobe, urtder the seal of 
WilBam 3e Hamilton* If either of these is 
to be called keeper, however, the latter is 
the more entitled to the designation. They 
had no more than the temporary care of the 
Seal, while in its usual place of deposit, till 
the appointment of a new chancellor, the 
above John de Langton, which took place 
on December 12. 

Walter^ de Langton was born at West 
Langton in the county of Leicester, and 
was nephew of William de Langton, dean 
of York. Ho was himself dean of tlio lyee 
chapel at Bruges, a canon of Lichfield, and 
one of the pope's chaplains. He hold the 
office of keeper of the wardrobe until he was 
raised to the treasurership of England, on 
September 28, 1295 ; and iu the following 
EebruOTv he was elected Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, still retaining the office of 
treasurer. {Madox, ii. 42.) 

Although pcwsessing the king’s confidence 
and favour, his integrity and boldness in 
correcting the insolence of Peter de Gave- 
ston and Prince Edward’s other servants, 
and restraining their expenses, occasioned 
him much trouble ^d persecution. In 1301 
he was charged with such heinous crimes 
by one Sir John Lovetot, as adultery, simony, 
and homicide, that the king was obliged' to 
di^iss him till he had purged himselr. For 
this he was compelled to take a journey to 
Borne, where, after great cost;he succeeded, 
^d was not only reinstated in June 1303, 
but received the strongest proof of his sove- 
reign’s conviction of his innocence by being 
made principal executor of the king’s will 
On Edward s death, however, his persecu- 
tion recommenced. He was turned out of ' 
hh office, cast into pi^n, and a long list of ! 
charges brought against him for malversa- 
tion, which were, directed to be heard before 
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Williain de Berefotd, one of the 
After a long imprisonment’ at London, Wiri- 
Ungford, and York,no proof could be brought 
against him, and he was absolved by the 
court in October 1308. In 1311 he was 
again imprisoned on a diaige of homicide, 
but again succeeded in confounding his ac- 
cusers. 

His adherence to the king against the 
barons was followed by his restoration to 
his office in March 1312, 5 Edward H., iwm 
which he finally retired in September 1314, 
and spent the remainder of ms days in the 
quiet exercise of his episcopal duties. 

He died on November 16, 1321, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. Mary, which he 
h(d added to his cathedrd at Lichfield. 
IBs benefactions to his see were numerous 
and munificent. {Anal Sac, i. 441 ; 
toin, 318.) 

LABINOBT, William, derived, probably, 
from a manor of that name in Lincolnshire, 
is first mentioned in the Bolls of Parliament 
of 8 Henry IV., where there are copies of 
commissions to him and two others to treat 
on the part of the Earl of Northumberland 
with Robert, King of Scotland, and the am- 
bassadors of France. For his connection 
with the earl’s treasonable proceedings he 
was attainted, and all his lands fbrfoited. 
In the last year of Henry’s reign, however, 
he obtained his pardon, and was restored to 
hh possessions with the assent of the par- 
liament. {Mot. Pari. iii. 605, 056.) 

On the accession of Ileniy V, ho was ap- 
I pointed chief baron of the Exchequer; but 
j the only judicial transaction in which we 
find him engaged is on the commission to 
try Richard, Eari of Cambridge, Sir Thomas 
Grey, and Sir Henry Lescrop, of Marsham, 
who were condemned for conspiracy against 
the king’s life. {Ibid, iv. 65.) 

A new chief baron was appointed on No- 
vember 4, 1419 ; but whether the vacancy 
^ was made by Lasinghy’s death or resigna- 
tion does not appear. 

liATHELL, Nicholas, who in 1 Edward 
IV ., 1401, is described of the Exchequer, 
had a grant of 20/. a year out of the profits 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. In 
1473 he was clerk of the Pipe, and fourteen 
years afterwards, in Michaelmas 1487, 3 
Henry VII., he was promoted, no doubt on 
account of his experience as an officer, to 
the bench of the Exchequer, as fourth baron. 

S n December 5^ 1488, he was advanced to 
L6 office of third baron, and retained his 
seat till the seventeenth year of that reign. 
{Hot, Pari y, 472, 629, vi. 97.) 

LAUNFABE, John be, is introduced by 
Madox (ii. 3191 in his List of Barons of the 
Exchequer in 42 Henry HI., 1268. 

LAW, EBWi^B (LoBB EkiLENBOBOUOH). 

was of a family distinguished by clerical 
honours. His father was the learned Ed- 
mund Law, Bishop of Carlisle; his elder 



Mother John became Bidiop of Clonfert in 
17^2, of Killala in 1787, and of %Ain in 
17W ; and another brother, George ]»lward, 
was consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1812, 
and vm translated to the diocese of Bath 
and Wells in 1824. His mother was Maiy, 
the daughter of John Christian, Eso, of 
Unexim in Cumberland ; and, of the toir- 
teen children she produced, he was the sixth 
child and fourth son. 

Edward Law was bom at Great Salkeld ! 
in Cumberland on November 10, 1760. In 1 
1762 he was placed on the foundation of ‘ 
the Charterhouse, where he remained six 
years, and rose to the head of the school, 
l^ceeding in 1768 to Cambridge, he en- 
tered Peterhouse College, of which hisfather 
had been master since the year 1754. Among | 
his fnends there was Archdeacon Coxe, by i 
whom his picture at that time has been so | 
faithfully drawn that it may be recognised | 
in all his future career. His disposition is | 
described as warm and generous, histhoughts 
as great and striking, his lon^iage as strong 
and nervous, and somewhat inclined to ex- 
press his opinions with a little too much 
abruptness; active and enterprising, and 
preferring in his studies ^ the glowing and 
animated conceptions of a Tacitus to the 
softer and more delicate graces of a Tully.’ 
In 1771 he took his degree of B.A., coming 
out of the school as third wrangler, and 
gaining the gold medal for classiccd learn- 
ing. £i the next two years he obtained the 
members’ prize for the second best disserta- 
tion in Latin prose, and honourably com- 
pleted his university career by being elected 
fellow of his college. 

He had been admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1769, and when he left the university 
he attended at the chambers of Mr. (after- 
wards Baron) Wood, studying the mys- 
teries of special pleading for two years, at 
the end of which he devoted himself for 
five years more to the practice of that 
science, the mastery of which is so essential 
to all who hope for future success and 
honour. He then was called to the bar in 
Hilary Term 1780, and joined the Northern 
Oirciuty where he was not long before his 
merits were tested. His name, so familiar 
in the north, added to his already gmned 
repute in London, insured him an imme- 
diate accession of business. In 1787 he 
had earned sufficient professional credit to 
be honoured with a silk gown, and in the 
same year held a crown brief on the trials 
of Lord George Gordon and others for 
libels. (22 State Trials, 183.) But the best 
proof of the estimation with which his 
forensic efforts were regarded was that 
brfore he had been eight years at the bar 
he was entrusted with the conduct of the 
defence of Warren Hastings, his juniors 
being Mr. Dallas and Mr. Plumeiy both 
subsequently raised to' the bench, in this 


arduous and deeply re^Kmdble undertuk* 
ing, opposed to au the doquence, invete- 
ra< 7 , and power of Ihe greatest orators of 
the day, he manfully and successfully 
struggle during the seven years of that 
famous trial, from February 1788 to April 
1705, when his exertions were rewarded 
by the acquittal of his persecuted client 
During the continuance of that trial he 
was, in 1792, made attorney-general of 
Lancaster; and on February 14, 1801, he 
was selected by Mr. Addington as attorney- 
general, and knighted. In little more than 
a year he was, by the death of Lord Ken- 
yon, called to the high position of lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench. His 
promotion took place on April 12, 1802, 
accompanied by his being called to the- 
House of Peers with the title of Baron El- 
lenborough, a small village in CumMrland. 

At the time when he was appointed at- 
tomev-geiieral for Lancaster the political 
world was agitated by the excesses of the 
French Bevolution, and he became neces- 
sarily engaged in all the trials that resulted 
from the seditious attempts of its admirers 
; in this country. In conducting the extra- 
, ordinary prosecution at Lancaster of 
; Thomas walker and others for a con- 
I spiracy, he at once consented to an ac- 
quittal, on finding that the evidence in 
support of it was in the highest degree 
suspicious, and prosecuted tne perjured 
witness. He succeeded at York in con- 
victing llenrj’’ Bedhead Yorke of conspi- 
racy, and he assisted in liondon on the 
trials of Thomas Hardy and John Homo 
Tooke for high treason, in which his duties- 
were confined to the examination of the 
witnesses. During the few mouths in 
whi(;h he held the office of attorney-general 
to the king, besides prosecuting to convic- 
tion Joseph Wall on a charge of murder 
committed twenty years before, while go- 
venor of the island of Goree, he originated 
no prosecution for political offences. On 
commencing his official career a seat in. 
parliament was provided for him, and 
during the short time that he held it he- 
supported the ministerial measures with a 
nerve and vigour which at once fixed thet 
! attention of tlio house. These character- 
I istics distinguished his oratory in the 
! House of Lords. His arguments were' 
i enforced with extraordinary power, and; 
seemed to be urged without preparation.; 
j but, his temper being too easily ruffled, he 
I WHS apt to use expressions the violence of 
I which rather astoniriied than convinced 
; that august assembly, and their coarseness- 
and intemperance frequently called down 
upon him deserved castmtion. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt in 1806, Lord 
Ellenborouffh, according to establiriied 
custom, hmd the seal of chancellor of 
the Exchequer tUl the new ministry waa 



By that minktry, composed of tloamees of the mie^ aod the 
tne wliigs and a few of Lora Sidniouth'a which tiie conyicted' were ^phniihed* 
friends, he was offered and refused the judgments, indeed, ^ criminal eases 
Oreat Seal, but bj unadvisedly opting were considered sevSfie^ and that i»o-, 
a seat in the cabinet, subjected himMif, as nounced against Lord Cochrane, found 
Lord Mansfield h^ done before him, to guilty of a charge of conspiracy (hia com- 
the suspicions which must attach to one plid^ in which Was never positively proved 
who at the same time holds a political and and is now more than doubt^), 'wi& par- 
a judicial position. However honomably i ticularly condemned. The most degfomng 
and independently the individual mi^ act, part of it was immediately remitted, a'nd 
there is so palpable an indecorum in the i the sentence led to the abolition of the 
connection between the two that it is to | punishment of the pillory, except for per- 
be hoped no further example will revive i jury. Even Lold Cochrane’s own counsel 
the controversy. His adherence to the acknowledged the judge’s strict impar- 
whigs lasted only till the ministry expiifCd. tiality on the trid, and fairly attribute 
Thenceforward he disconnected himself the sentence to his abomination of all foaud, 
from party, though all his tendencies were and to his determination to prove that in 
strongly towards the support of government the eyes of the law there can he no dis- 
and the resistance of innovations. He op- tinction of persons, 
posed most of the excellent endeavours of Fewjudges have equalled him ut learning, 

§ir Samuel Romilly to amend the criminid sagacity, and unsuspected integrity, and 
law, but was himself the author of on ac^^one have surpassed him. His rule was 
which goes by his name, making more • resolutely firm and inflexibly just, unswayed 
stringent the punishment for malicious in- by the hope of popular applause or the fear 
juries. So inimical was he to all changes ; of popular frenzy. Yet, tnough the admi- 
that he ^sisted the attempt of the same ration and respect which must necessarily 
enlightened lawyer to subject real estates ; attend those qualities could not be with- 
to tne payment *of the debts of the pro- 1 held from him, he failed in securing the 
prietor. • affection of those over whom he presided. 

Though the bigotry of his opinions os a | His severity of demeanour, his intolerant 
legislator incurred grave censure, in his ! mannor, and his frequent petulance, natu- 
<jharacter as a judge he won the admiration ! rally produced more fear than love. In the 
of all. At least equal to his predecessor in i exercise of his wit, of which he had a large 
legal learning, in personal deportment and ' share, there was too much sarcasm andridi- 
in judicial eloquence he formed a complete cule ; and in the numerous examples of it, 
contrast to him. His dignified bearing be- which have been over and over again re- 
spoke the chief justice, and his forcible peated, there is scarcely one of tiiem which, 
language gave weight to his judgments, however it may amuse the hearers by its 
while the dread of nis indignation against I humour, does not inflict a wound upon its 
every attempt to impose upon the court victim. 

tended greatly to improve the practice. At length overcome by his incessant la- 
His powers of sarcasm were very great, hours, he felt the necessity of retiring. His 
sometimes inconsiderately exercised ; but resignation was received by the government 
prevarication by a witness, frivolous objec- ' with real regret, and the prince regent, in 
tions by a counsel, or any appearance of an elegant and eloquent letter, expressed his 
indecorum in the conduct of a case, never i sorrow. This event occurred on November 
escaped the severity of his rebukes. In all j 0, 1618, and in little more than a month he 
5 [ue 8 tion 8 between man and man he was | ceased to live. He died on December 11, 
inflexibly just, and in the trial of cases and was buried in the Charterhouse, where 
where the laws of morality were outraged an excellent statue of him has been placed, 
by either party he exposed the delinquent He married Ann, the daughter of George 
with indignant austerity. Phillips Towry, Esq., formerly in the royal 

During his presidency the press teemed navy, and by that union he was the father 
with libels both political and personal^ and of five sons and five daughters. Edward, 
the chief justice partook most unjustly of the eldest, for his services to the state, was 
the unpopularity which attended the nu- in 1844 promoted to an earldoi 9 ; and 
merous prosecutions for them, particularly Charles Ewan, the second son, held the 
in the time when Sir Vica^ Gibbs was important oflice of recorder of London, and 
attorney-general. Unmindful that a judge was M.P. for the university of Cambridge 
has notiling to do with originating charges, at the time of his early death. (Lives by 
the people forgot that he is not answerable Townmid, Lord Campbell. &c.) 
for the^ cases brought before him for trial, LAWBEKOE, Soulden, whose family is 
and th^ were apt to tax his lordship with traced by the heralds as far back as a knmht 
bein^ the promoter of the obnoxious pro- who was honoured with their present shield 
deedings, as well as to blame him for the of arms by Richard Coeup de Lion, for his 
boldness with which he exposed the licen- bravery at the siege of Acre, was great- 



j^iadtoott to a physidan to five crownod 
Ibads, grandson to a obtain in the royal 
natj, and son of Dr. Thomas LawrencS, 
of Sssex Street in the Strand, president 
•of the College of Physicians. He -was 
^bom in 1761, and was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. in 
1771, coming out seventh wrangler, and of 
M.A. in 1774, when he was elected fellow 
‘Of his college. Called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in June 1784, he was honoured with 
a seneont’s coif in 1787. Seven years after- 
wards he was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, in March 1704, but in the 
•course of a month exchanged his seat with 
Mr. Justice Duller, for one in the Court 
of King’s Dench, receiving the honour of 
knighthood. 

The Deports of the time will show how 
well he justified the selection, and the sound- 
ness of his law was not questioned when he 
differed in opinion, as sometimes he did, 
with Lord Kenyon, That chief was suc- 
ceeded in 1801 by Lord h]lleuborough, who 
had been Sir Soulden’s college friend ; but 
after a few years a difference arose between 
them, which induced the latter to take the 
opportunity that the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Rooke in 1808 gave him, of return- 
ing to his original position in the Common 
Pleas. There ho sat for the four following 
years, when he resigned in Hilary vacation 
1812. Surviving his retirement only two 
years and a half, he died on July 8, 1814, 
and was buried in St. Gilos’s-in-tho-Fields, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 

He was a great favourite with the haV, 
who respected him for his leaiTiing, and 
loved him for his courtesy, a habit to 
which thei’e was no exception, unless it 
was a little roughness towards thoso who 
were connected with the newspaper press. 
He was so conscientious a judge that by a 
codicil to his will he directed the costs to 
be paid to a litigant who had been de- 
feated in an action in which he considered 
that he had wongly directed the jury. 
(Hoare's Wilts: Freshficld, 84; Gent. Mag. 
Ixxxiv. p. ii. 92, Ixxxv. p. ii. 12-17 ; Notes 
and Queries^ 3rd S. iii. 18, 395.) 

LSACH, JoHK, was bom on August 28, 
1760, at Bedford, where his father, Richard 
Leach, carried on the trade of a copper- 
smith. He was educated at the grammar 
ischooi of that town, and, being intended for 
an architect, was placed in the office of Sir 
Robert Taylor, then eminent in that pro- 
fesiuon. One specimen of bis constnictive 
talents remains at the present day in a 
house called Hewlett’s, at Bekesboume, 
near Canterbury, which he planned for the 
proprietor of tho estate ; and there is no- 
Aliitig in this example to indicate that he 
was unwise in leaving that calling for a 
more ambitious career. How the change 
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occurred is varioiiisly related, but the result 
was that, by the reoommendatiou of some 
of his Mends who were strack with his 
energy and acuteness, he commenced the 
study of the law when he was about 
twenty-five years old, entering the Middle 
Temple in January 1786, and placing him- 
self under the tuition of Mr. (afterwards 
Lord Chief Baron) Alexander, an equity 
counsel in considerable practice. 

He was called to the bar in February 
1790, and, as the custom in those days was 
for even Chancery barristers, selected the 
Home Circuit and Surrey sessions. During 
the next ten years he attended them, and 
in both he secured on extensive business by 
his neat and forcible seeches and his lucid 
statement of facts, lie also was engaged 
as counsel at tho Scaford election and on 
the subsequent petition, being his first 
connection with that borough, for which 
he was elected recorder in 1795, and over 
which, by his residence there and his pur- 
chases of property, he ultimately acqmred 
such an influence as to be enabled to return 
both of its members. From 1800, when 
be left tho sessions and the circuit, his 
business in the equity courts increased to 
such an extent that in Hilary Term 1807 
ho was called within tho bar with a patent 
of precedence, and proved himself an able 
opponent to the counsel who then took 
too lead in those courts. His st3d6 was 
peculiarly precise and torse, and his lan- 
guage remarkably correct and perspicuous, 
so that his arguments were very effective. 
In the previous year he entered parliament 
for Seaford, for which he continued to sit 
till 1810, when he loft tho ranks of the 
wliigs, which he had at first joined, and 
adopted the politics of the regent, who had 
set nim the example of change. With 
that royal personage he had gi’adimlly ob- 
tained favour from tho time he defended 
the Duke of York in 1809 against the 
attacks of Colonel Wardle, in one of the 
few speeches which he uttered in the 
house. Another of his speeches was in 
support of the Regency Bill in 1811, thus 
confirming the favourable impression he 
had made on the regent, by whom he was 
appointed chancellor of the duchy of Oom- 
wall in February 1816. To this in the 
next year was added the chief justiceship 
of Chester. 

The next proof of royal favour which 
he received was the appointment of vice- 
chimcellor of England, tne hill establishing 
which office he had four years before stre- 
nuously opposed. He succeeded to that 
seat on January 9, 1818, and was knighted ; 
and in May 1827 he was nominated master 
of the Rolls, and was sworn a privy coun- 
sellor. In this office he remained till his 
death, on September 10, 1834, when he was 
buried at Edinburgh. 
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Though remarkahlo for the gentleness of 
his maamer and the suavify of his address, 
Sir John Leach was the most unpopular 
judge of his time, and, though his legal 
experience was great, his judgments gave 
but scant satisfaction. His irritable temper 
frequently involved him as a barrister in 
unseemly altercations with those opposed 
to him, and as a judge in violent collisions 
with the leading members of the bar. His 
manner of treating those who differed from 
him, or against whom he had imbibed a 
prejudice, became so obnoxious that a 
deputation of the most distinguished coun- 
sel practising in his court waited upon him 
with a formal remonstrance upon his intem- 
perate and dictatorial deportment towards 
the profession. The known intimacy be- 
tween him and the prince regent, and the 
strong suspicion that he assisted in getting 
up the cose against Queen Caroline, did 
not tend to diimnish the dislike with which 
he was generally regarded. 

Sir Samuel Romiily, writing in his Diary 
in 1810, while he speaks highly of his 
talents and his powers of argumentation, 
says that he is worse qualified tor a judicial 
situation thati almost any one he has known 
in the profession, as ^ho is extremely defi- 
cient as a lawyer,* only knowing what he 
has acquired by daily practice, and being 
extremely wanting in judgment. And lie 
prophesies that if he should be ever raised 
to a great situation, this deficiency, and 
^ his extraordinary confidence in himself, 
will involve him in some serious difficulty.’ 
This prophecy was verified in the result. 
Both as vice-chancellor and master of the 
Bolls, though he despatched the causes 
before him with immense celerity, he relied 
so little upon authorities, and listened so 
indifferently to any arguments that con- 
tlicted with his own opinion, sometimes not 
even condescending to give any reasons 
for liis judgments, that his decisions were 
frequently appealed against, and not un- 
frequently overturned. In comparing his 
summary judgments with Loro Bldon’s 
proverbial defays, the chancellor’s court 
was designated the court of P?/«* mns 
ternmer^ and Sir John’s that of Terminer 
mm Offer. 

In private life his amenity and courteous- 
ness were as remarkable as his sharpness 
and wont of temper on the bench. One of 
his fmlings tended to make him somewhat 
ridiculous. Not content with distinction 
as a lawyer, he had the absurd ambition 
of being considered a man of fashion. He 
prided himself on his aristocratic intimacies, 
and, seldom associating with his professional 
brethren, frequented the crowded parties of 
the great, even after the fatigue of sitting 
in ms court to a late hour In the night. 
This peipetual round of fatigue and gaiety 
probaoly occasioned, or aggravated, the 
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diseases under which he sufiSsred toward^ 
the end of his life-^-diseases requiring pain- 
ful operations, which he underwent with 
tile greatest fortitude, and which he never 
allowed to interfere with the discharge of 
his duties. He was in his seventy«ffftb 
year when he died, and was never married,. 
{Legal ObeerveVf Oct. 1884 ; Law and Law- 
ii. 88 ; Law Mag, xii. 427.) 

LE BLAKC, Smo39. This amiable judge 
was the second son of Thomas Le Blanc, of 
Charterhouse Square, London, Esq., and 
was bom about the year 1748. Admitted 
a pensioner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 
January 1766, he became a scholar in 
November following, proceeded LL.B. in 
1773, and was elected a fellow of his house 
in .January 1779. He studied the law at 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar in February 1778, joining the Norfolk 
Circuit. He accepted the degree of the 
coif in Hilary Term 1787, obtaining in the 
Common Pleas a considerable lead, and in 
1791 he was chosen as counsel for his alma 
mater. 

He was promoted on .Tune 6, 1799, to the 
post of justice of the King’s Bench, and 
knighted. In that court he sat for nearly 
seventeen years, with the character of an> 
excellent lawyer and a conscientious and 
impartial judge. The absence of incidents 
worthy of being related in so long a period 
—if we may except an atrocious libel on him 
in a newspaper called ‘The Independent 
Whig,* in 1808, for which the editor was 
speedily punished by a long imprisonment 
(State TriaUy xxx. 1131-1822) — is a proof 
that the whole of it was employed in the 
regular discharge of duty, uninfluenced by 
political bias or personal prejudice. Thera 
IS not a more graceful testimony that this 
was tlie case with Sir Simon Le Blanc than 
the sentence ‘Illo nemo neque integrior 
erat in civitate, neque sanctior,’ with which 
his death on April lo, 1810, is recorded 
by the respected reporters of his court 
—Messrs. Maule and Selwyn (vol. v. p. i.). 

LEGHMEBE, Nicholas, of a Worcester- 
shire family, second to none in antiquity 
and reputation, was the third but eldest 
surviving son of Edmund Lechmere of 
Hanley Castle, by Margaret, the sister of 
the accomplished and ill-fated Sir Thomas 
Overbury. He was hom in September 
1613, the year in which his uncle was 
poisoned in the Tower, and was bred up 
in Gloucester School, whence he was re- 
moved to Wadham College, Oxford. After 
taking his degree of B.A. he became a stu- 
dent of the law at the Middle Tenrole, 
where he was called to the bar in 
and elected a bencher in 1655. Before 
that date he had taken a prominent part on 
the side of the parliament against Charles 
I. His name is appended, with several 
others, to a summons to the governor ot 
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Waieester in June 1646; and he was one 
ot the committee who came to that dty on 
its soxiender in the following month. 
(Nashua WwceMer^ ii. c.-cvi.) In 
1648 he was elected memoer for fiewdley, 
and mt during the remainder of the Long 
FarHament When Charles IE., accom- 
panied by the Scotch army, possessed him- 
self of Worcester in 1661, Hanley Castle , 
was twice used by the Scottish noise as I 
their quarters, while its master joined I 
Cromwell’s forces and shared in his triumph 
at^ the battle. In Cromwell’s second and 
third parliament of 1664 Lechmere was one 
of the members for Worcestershire. In the 
latter he promoted the Petition and Advice, 
pressed that it should be published, called 
it a Magna Charta, and afterwards likened 
it to the Petition of Right. Before Crom- 
well’s death he was appointed attorney of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and walked in that 
character at the protector’s funeral. In 
this office he was continued under Richard, 
in whose parliament he was one of his 
staunchest supporters. On its dissolution 
he took his place as part of the Rump, both 
before and after its second expulsion. Two 
days previously to its dissolving itself in 
preparation for the king’s return, a bill was 
passed for reviving the duchy of Lancaster, 
and Nicholas Lechmere was voted its at- 
torney. (Pari. Hist. ii. 624, iii. 1583; 
BurtmCa JDiaryj ii. 136, 626, iii. 686.) 

In the meantime Lechmere had made his 
peace witli the king, who before he left 
Breda granted him a full pardon ; but ho 
could not expect to be elected for the Con- 
vention Farbament ; and during the rest of 
his life he never resumed his senatorial 
dignity. In his legal capacity he bore a 
good reputation ; and it is evident that he 
enjoyed an ample share of professional 
emoluments, from his being enabled not 
only to repurchase those portions of the 
patrimonial estates which had been alien- 
ated by the former necessities of the family, 
but to add other lands and manors to it. 
At the revolution his exemplary character, 
and, perhaps, his early opposition to the 
Stuart dynasty, recommended him to the 
new government. Though he had attained 
the age of seventy-six, he was raised to the 
bench of the Exchequer on May 4, 1689, 
and was thereupon knighted, lie sat there 
for eleven years ; but in the last year he i 
was so infirm that he sent his opinion on 
the bakers’ case in writing, and was 
obligedUo be excused from going the cir- 
cuit. He received his quietus at the end 
of June 1700 ; and on April 30, 1701, he 
died at his mansion at Hanley. (P^s, i. 
837: LuUreU.) 

He married Penelope, daughter of Sir 
Edwin Sandys, of Northbome in Kent, and 
left several children. Among their de- 
iBcendants one was raised to the peerage as 
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Baron Lechmere of Evesham in 1721, 
which died with him in , 1727 ; and another 
received the honour of a baronetcy in 1818, 
whose representative now ergoys the title. 

LSDSNHAK, EusiAGB BX, was one of 
the justices itinerant into Lincolnshire in 
8 Richard L, 1196-7 (Madox, 1. 704), of 
which county he had been sheriff two years 
before. His principal property was at 
Lange Ledeuham. 

LEE, William, was the second son of Sir 
Thomas Lee, baronet, of Hartwell, Buck- 
inghamshire, and of his wife Alice, daughter 
of Thomas Hopkins, a merchant of London. 
(WoUon'a Baronet, iii. 140.) He was bom 
in 1688, and was educated at the univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he took his bachelor’s 
degree. lie was entered in July 1703 at 
the Middle Temple, whence he removed in 
February 1717 to the Inner Temple, from 
which he proceeded as barrister. 

Ilis classical attainments may bo inferred 
from his being appointed Latin secretary to 
the king in 1718 (6 Beport Pub. Becords, 
Ai)p. ii. 119) ; and his forensic talents from 
his success at the bar and his being made 
one of the king’s counsel, an office in those 
times of far greater distinction than it holds 
at the present day, when the multiplicity 
of courts requires an almost infinite num- ' 
bor of silken loaders. In the first parlia- 
ment of George IL, January 1728, ho was 
elected member for Chipping Wycombe, 
and between its third and fourth sessions he 
was raised to the bench, being constituted 
a judge of the King’s Bench in June 1730. 
During the seven yearn that he sat in that 
court qs a puisne judge he refused the cus- 
tomary honour of knighthood, but on his 
elevation to the head of it on June 8, 1737, 
ho was induced to accept the honoraiy dis- 
tinction. He presided as lord chief justice 
of the King’s Bench for seventeen years ; 
and, though succeedingso eminent a j udge as 
Lord Hardwicke, his impartial administra- 
tion of justice and his penect mastery of the 
science of law secured to him the respect 
and admiration of his contemporaries. It 
fell to his lot to try the persons implicated 
in the rebellion of 1746, and he performed 
the obnoxious duty with dignity and firm- 
ness. In March 1764, shortly before his 
death, the office of chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having become vacant by the 
sudden death of Mr. Pelham, the seals were 
placed in his hands as chief justice of Eng- 
land till the office should be filled up. Tms 
was done in compliance with a custom 
which had been acted on from time im- 
memorial, and originated in the fact that 
the chief justiciaiy in former ages was the 
president of the Exchequer. He died on 
April 8, 1764, and was buried at HartwelL 
Triak. xvii. 401, xviii. 320 ; Burrow's 
8. a 106, 364.) 

Lord Campbell (Ch. Jmt ii, 213), though 

J) D 
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vitih ftD ineffectual attenopt to place his 
duuracter in a ridiculous lignl^ is (wligfed to 
apeak highly of his W and intd^al 
powers, and to acknowledge the purity of 
his intentions, the suavity of his manners, 
and the justice of his decisions. Sir James 
Burrow, who hod sat under him during the 
whole period of his career, in his ^Settle* 
ment Owes' (p. 328) thus expresses him- 

igelf: <He was a gentleman of most 

unblemished and irreproachable character, 
both in public and in private life ; amiable 
and gentle in his disposition: affable and 
courteous in his deportment; cheerful in his 
temper, though grave in his aspect; generous 
and polite in his manner of hying; sincere 
and deservedly happy in his friendships and 
family connections ; and to the highest de- 
gree upright and impartial in his distribu- 
tion of justice. He had been a judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench for nearly twenty- 
four years, and for nearly seventeen had 
presided in it. In this state the integrity 
of his heart and the caution of his de* 
termination were so eminent that they 
never will, perhaps never^ can, he excelled.' 

Ills brother, Sir George, was at the same 
time the president of the highest court of 
civil law, as dean of the Arcnes and judge 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; a 
coincidence of which there is another recent 
example in Lord Eldon and his brother Sir 
William Scott, Lord Stdwell. 

Sir William Lee married, first, Anne, 
daughter of John Goodwin, of Burley in 
Suffolk ; and secondly, Margaret, daughter 
of Eoger Drake, Esq., and widow of James 
Melmoth, Esq. The baronetcy, after fieing 
enjoyed for a hundred and sixty-seven years, 
failed in 1827. 

LEXKS, Thomas, was the eldest son of 
Ralph Leeke, of Wilsland in Shropshire, 
where the family had been established 
rince 1334. He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School, and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where be took his deg^es of 
B.A. and M.A. in 1622 and 1626. Beyond 
his being admitted as a student at Gray’s 
Inn in 1615 no other fact is known of him 
in the law till he was appointed cursitor 
baron on November 25, 1642. As he was 
certainly not a serjeant, and is not 
named dj any law reporter as a hamster, 
he probably held some office in the Ex- 
chequer before his promotion. His loyalty 

a ted him to join the king in the 
BS, and, in consequence of the incon- 
venience occasioned by his leaving his post, 
Mr. Richard Tomlins was put in his place 
by the parliament on September 20, 1645, 
in order that he mi^t on the next d^ re- 
ceive the new sheriits of London, and pre- 
serve the forms which, the entry says, kad 
never been omitted for the space of three or 
four hundred years. 

At the Restoration Mr. Baron Leeke re- 
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appeared and resumed his offidal porilioii, 
which he enjoyed for the short remainder 
of his life. He died in 16^. (Lords* 
Joumahf vii. 606.) 

LSSKS, William, though inserted in 
Dugdale’s ^Chronica Series’ as a baron of 
the Exchequer in 1679, and though in the 
reports of the kingdom 4here is a grant to 
him of the office on May 8 in that year, is 
found on investigation to have refused the 
honour thus bestowed upon him. Many 
instances are to be founa of modesty de- 
clining an offer of advancement, but &iB is 
a unique example of an office actually con- 
ferred being immediately abdicated. 

He was the eldest son of William Leeke, 
of Wimeswould in the county of Leicester, 
Esq.,. Bom about 16.S0, he was admitted 
into the society of Gray’s Inn, and called to 
the bar in 1^1, becoming an ancient in 
1676. HU monument spea^ of his know- 
ledge of the science of the law, and his 
great pains to prevent litigation among his 
clients, which may account for his being 
nowhere mentioned by the reporters. On 
Febmary 12, 1670, he was summoned to 
take the degree of serjeant-at-law in the 
following Easter Term, with the view, 
probably, to his further elevation. Ac- 
cordingly on May 8 he received a patent as 
a baron of the coif. An entry in the Gray’s 
Inn books shows that he had given up that 
title (if he ever took it) before May 28, for 
on that day liberty was given to him, under 
the description of Mr. Seijeant Leeke, to 
assign bis chamber in the inn to any other 
gentleman of the society — an entry which 
did not necessarily show that he meant to 
retire from practice, as he had of course n 
chamber appropria^ to him in Sexjennts’ 
Inn. 

He died at the age of 57, on October 0, 
1687 ; and in the encomiastic inscription 
on bis monument in Wimeswould Church 
occurs this passage : — 

In alta enim Parpiiratorum Jndicum sabsrilia 
a Carolo ll. evectus, munere se 
tarn proiclaro statim abdicavit; 
moderationis plane aingnlaris 
rarum exemplmn. 

He married Catherine, daughter of 
William Bainbriggo, Esq., of Lockm^n 
in Leicestershire. (NichMs Leicestermref 
iii. 606.) 

LEOOE, Henxage, was the second son of 
William, first Earl of Dartmouth, by Lady 
Anne Finch, third daughter of Heneage, 
first Earl of Aylesford, and great-grandson, 
through hU mother, of the celebrated lord 
chancellor of Charles II., the Earl of Not- 
tingham. Bom in 1704, he was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1728. He 
was chosen high steward of the diy of 
Lichfield in 1734, and in 1789 became one 
of king’s counsel. In 1743 He was ap- 
pointed counsel to the Admiralfyandauditor 
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yraa enea^ to William Chetw^d, 
indicted tor the murder of his schoolfellow 
Thomas Ricketts by stabbing him with a 
^fe for taking away a piece of cake. The 
Jury found a special verdict ; butthe question 
whether it was murder or manslaughter 
was never decided, the king granting a ^e 
pardon, and the vindictive em>rts of the de- 
ceased’s friends to sue out an appeal not 
being successful. 

In June 1747 he was raised to the bench 
.as a baron of the Exchequer, and sat there 
for twelve years, respected as well for his 
learning as for his impartiality and modera- 
tion. The latter qualities were manifested 
in his able summing up on the trial in 1762 
of Marv Blandy for the murder of her father. 

He died on August 30, 1760, leaving issue 
by his wife Catherine, daughter of Mr. 
.Jonathan Fogg, a merchant of London. 
{ColUm's Peerage, i. 121 : State TriaU. xviii. 
200, 1170.) 

LEICE8TEB, Eabl ov, IL de Beau- 
mont. 

LE1GE8TEE, Peter de, in 1200, 17 Ed- 
ward I., was one of the justices of the Jews ; 
but in 1291, the duties of his othce having 
terminated with the expulsion of the Jews 
from EnglancL ho was appointed a regular 
baron of the Exchequer, in which office he 
continued to act till nis death, in the thirty- 
first year of the reign. {Madex^ i. 237-64, 
ii. 02-323.) He left a son named Thomas, 
and had property in Buckinghamshire, War- 
wickshire, and Northamptonshire. [Alib, 
Placit 348 ; Cal. Inquis. p. m, i. 103, 187, 
:223 ; Ahh. Rot. Grig. i. 1^.) 

LEICE8TEB, Roger de, was the son of 
Sir Nicholas de Leicester, who possessed 
large estates in Clieshire, by Margaret, the 
•daughter of Geoffrey Dutton, and widow of 
Robert de Denbigh. He became a justice 
•of the Common Pleas in 1270, 4 Edward I., 
from Trinity in which year till Michaelmas 
1280 fines were levied before him. (Dti^- 
dale'e Grig. 44.) Being then removed from 
his office with several of his brethren for 
extortion and other judicial crimes, he was 
compelled to pay for his release from im- 
prisonment 1000 marks (Jreever, 307), a 
sum so much less than that imposed upon 
•some of the others that it is to be hoped 
his offence was not of so deep a dye. Dug- 
dale introduces his name a^.<iin on January 
2j 1293, as being then appointed a baron of 
the il^chemier ; but both on the above ac- 
count, and oecause in Madox’s list of those 
who attended in the court after that date 
he is never mentioned, it seems not unlikely 
that his name was by mistake substituted for 
that of Peter de Leicester, who certainly was 
appointed about the same time, and whose 
aubsequent attendance is regularly noted. 

Peter Leicester of Tabley, his lineal de- 
ecendant, was created a baronet on August | 
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10, 1660,* but the title became extinct in 
1742. A daughter, however, married Sir 
Peter Byrne, baronet whose grandson, Sir 
JohnFleminff Leicester (thesuraame having 
been assumed), was created Baron de Tab- 
ley on July 1(5, 1826. His son Georp, who 
has taken the name of Wanen, is the pre- 
sent baron. 

LEHTHALL, William, of an ancient 
Herefordshire family, one member of 
which shared with Henry V. the glories 
of Agincourt, was the son of William 
Lenthall, of Latchford in Oxfordshire, and 
Frances, dau^ter of Sir Thomas South- 
well, of St. Faith’s in Norfolk, and was 
horn in June 1601. After receivi:^ the 
rudiments of his education at ^ame 
School, he was sent to St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. Here he continued for three year^ 
when, without taking a degree, he was re- 
moved to Lincoln’s inn (Athen. Oxon. iii. 
003), where ho was called to the bar in 
1010, became a bencher in 16253, and 
elected mader in 1038. Long before this 
date he had got into considerable practice, 
since, writing to Secretary Nicholas in 
1041, he speaks of his previous labours 
of twenty-five years, the profits of the 
last years of which he subsequently states 
to have amounted to 2600/. a year. (Notes 
and Otteries^ 1st S. xii. 368.) Clarendon 
(i. 240, 297) describes him, when elected 
speaker, os lawyer of no eminent 
accounV but ^ of competent practice.’ He 
became recorder of Gloucester in 1637, 
and held the same office in the borough 
of Woodstock, of which he was elected 
representative in both the parliaments of 
1640, over the latter of which he was 
chosen to preside as speaker. It is curious 
to contrast the fulsome compliments and 
humble professions of his opening and 
earlier addresses to the king, as the 
organ of the Commons, with the pro- 
ceedings against that sovereign which he 
was soon to authenticate ; and to watch the 
gradual diminution of courtly expressions 
as those proceedings became more violent^ 
and the adulatory and submissive strain he 
adopted towards those who ultimately ac- 
quired the ascendency. Clarendon says, 
with truth, that be was a weak man, and 
unequal to the task; yet his answer to 
King Charles on January 4, 1642,' on his 
coming to the house to demand the five 
members whom he had ^used, bore some 
semblance both of spirit and ingenuity. 
When the king asked him ^ whether any 
of these persons were in the house ? whe- 
ther he saw any of them P and where they 
were P ’ the speaker, falling on his knees, 
replied, ‘ May it please your majesty, I 
have neither eyes to see nor tongue to 
STOak in this place, but as the house is 

E leased to direct me, whose servant I am 
ere ; and humbly beg your majesty's par- 
3)1)2 
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don that I cannot give an^ other answer 
than this to what jour majesty is pleased 
to demand of me.* {WhitSocke, 52i) 

When the parliament set on foot the 
suhMription for their defence in June 

1642, the speaker, as his contribution, 
promised to maintain a horse and to give 
50/, in money or plate. Sowell nleased were 
the Commons with his conauct in the 
chair, that on their adopting a new Great 
Seal for themselves, one of the drat uses 
they made of it was to constitute him 
master of the llolls, taking no account of 
the king’s previous appointment of Sir 
John Colepeper. He was accordingly 
sworn into that office on November 22, 

1643, and was continued by special votes 
in 1645, not^vithstanding the self-denying 
ordinance. (Ibid, 78, 140, 177.) In con- 
sequence of the difference of opinion in the 
two houses as to the persons to be named 
commisidoners of the Great Seal in 1646, 
they placed it ad interim in the custody of 
the two speakers on October 30, to hold it 
for a week ; but that period, by their con- 
tinued irresolution, extended to March 
16, 1648, y^hen new commissioners were 
agreed to. 

In July 1647 the London apprentices 
tumultuously presented petitions to par- 
liament concerning the militia, and acted 
so insolently, threatening all manner of 
violence if their demands were not com- 
plied with, that both houses were from 
terror compelled to revoke the ordinances 
complainea of. The speakers accordingly 
withdrew to the army, and put themselves 
under its protection ; and though the Com- 
mons had in the meantime elected another 
spe^er in LenthaU's place, he was, on his 
return with the army, after a week’s ab- 
sence, allowed to resume the chair. It was 
believed that the whole transaction was a 
plot to give power to the army, and that 
the speaker was compelled to join in it by 
a threat that he should be impeached for 
embezzlement if he did not comply. He 
was barged also, in the next year, with 
endeavouring to impede the treaty with 
the king in the Isle of Wight (Clarmdm^ 
V. 461-469 ; Varl, Hid, iii. 729-730, 1050) ; 
and in all the subsequent measures affect- 
ing the king’s life he did not hesitate to 
preside. After the tragic scene of Ja- 
nuary 30, 1649, Hhe parliament of Eng- 
land,’ or rather the House of Commons, 
assumed the government, Lenthall, as 
speaker, being nominally the head. The 
same honours were ordered to be paid to 
him when visiting the city of London as 
had been used to the king, by delivering 
to him the sword on his reception, and by 
placing him above the lord mayor at the 
feast {Whiidockej 406.) But the real 
power was in a council of state, and that 
was constituted by the army, over which 
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Cromwell, by his superior energy and hib 
success in battle, soon acquired unlimited 
ascendency. In four years both the army 
and the nation got tired of the parliament 
and on April 19, 1653, the speaker was 
compelled to vacate his chair by Grom- 
weirs forcible e:3raulsion of all the re^ 
maining members from the house. 

Eetiring to the Bolls, he seems to have* 
kept aloof from any public interference ixr 
politics till Cromwell summoned his se- 
cond parliament on September 3, 1654, 
when Lenthall, who sat for Oxfordshire^ 
was again chosen speaker. It sat for 
nearly five months, and then, being to<y 
argumentative for the protector’s purposes, 
was dissolved without passing a single act.. 
(Park Hid. iii. 1444, 1460, 1481.) The 
protector and his council, in the April fol- 
lowing, proposed to the commissioners of 
the Seal and the master of the Bolls a now 
ordinance for the better regulation of the 
Chancery, and for limiting its jurisdiction, 
which all those officers (except L’Isle) 
strongly opposed. Lenthall was most 
earnest against its adoption, protesting 
‘that he would be hanged before the 
Bolls gate before he would execute it;*' 
but no sooner did he see that the two 
opposing commissioners wore dismissed' 
than he ‘wheeled about,* and gave in 
his adhesion, (Whiteheke^ 625-6.) The 
next parliament, called by Cromwell in 
September 1666, though Lenthall was 
again returned for Oxforshire, was pre- 
sided over by Sir Thomas 'Widdrington. 
In the farce that was enacted in it of 
offering to Cromwell the title of king the 
master of the Bolls performed a leading 
part, using the most specious arguments to 
induce him to accept it. Upon Cromwell’s 
refusal and the establishment of a new con- 
stitution, Lenthall was not at first included 
in the number of lords which the protector 
was authorised to nominate : but on com- 
plaining of the omission he received a 
summons to take his seat. That parlia- 
ment was dissolved within a fortnight after 
the new Lords met, principally from the 
hostility occasioned by their appointment; 
and Cromwell died seven months after its 
dissolution. In the parliament which his 
son, the Protector liichard, called in Ja- 
nuary 1669, Lenthall again appeared as 
one of the Lords ; but on its dismissal' 
three months after, the Long Parliament 
having resumed its sittings, he, after some 
hesitation, was induced to forget his short- 
lived nobility, and again take his seat as 
speaker. (Pari. Hid. iii. 1488, 1619, 1546 ; 
Ludhw, 252, 264.) On 28 he was 
voted keeper of the Great Seal for ei^ht 
days, at the end of which other commis- 
sioners were appointed, who, in turn, were' 
superseded by the Committee of Safety. 
He again, for a third time, held the Seaf 
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for a fortnight in January 1600, by order 
•of the !^ng or Rump Parliament, which 
had agam met, but which in the following 
Maien was finally dissolved, having in the 
interval conferredi on him the chanAerlain- 
ship of Chester. ( WMiekcke^ 079, 008.; 

This and his other places the Restoration 
'Obliged him to resign, though Ludlow says 
\(p. 383) he offered 3000f. to be continued 
onaster of the Rolls. As he had been ex- : 
•cepted by name, together with Cromwell | 
-and Bradshaw, nrom the pardon offered by I 
Chwlea’s proclamation, dated Paris, May a, ' 
1654, Lenthall no doubt trembled at his 
present position, till he found that the ex- 
treme penalty was to be confined to those 
actually concerned in the king’s death. 
(Harm's Limj^vr, 129^ During the dis- 
cussions on the Act of Indemnity he found 
it necessary to address a letter to the 
House of Commons, denying the reports of 
Ms ^ great gains’ as speaker. The Com- 
mons, notwithstanding, excepted him from 
the biU, to suffer such pains and penalties, 
not extending to life, as should be proper 
to infiict on him; but the Lords, pro- 
bably through the infiuence of Monk, 
moderated the vote, by directing that the 
^exception should only take place if he ac- 
c^ted any oiHce or public employment. 
(Pari Hist. iv. 68, 91.) Eventually he 
received the king's pai*doii. 

Thus preserving the wealth he had 
.acquired in his various offices, he retired to 
Burford Priory, liis seat in Oxfordshire, 
but not before he liad oflered another proof 
•of his timeserving pusillanimity, by for- 
getting his famous reply to the king, and 
.^ving evidence of worcU spoken in par- 
.liament by Thomas Scott the regicide. 
(State Trials, v. 1003.) He died on Sep- 
tember 3, 1G02, and was buried at Burford. 
Jlis confession or apology in his last illness, 
made to Dr. Brideoak, afterwards Bishop 

• of Chester (Atlim. Oivon. iii. 008), confirms 
the impression universally formed of the 
weakness of his character, and the narrow- 
ness and timidity of his dispositon. 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Am- 
'broso Evans, of Lodington in Northamp- 
tonshire, ho left several children. Ills 
•eldest son, John, whom Anthony Wood 

• calls ^the grand braggadocio and Iyer of 
.the age,’ was a member of the Long Far- 
.liament, and held several offices imder 
'Cromwell, who created him a baronet. 
After the Restoration he was sheriff of 
i Oxfordshire, and was knighted by Charles IL 

LEONARD affords a remarkable instance 
to prove that those who were appointed 
jusoces itinerant to impose the tallages on 
the different counties were not always 
■ selected from the members or officers of 
vthe Curia Regis, One of the two who 
-acted for Berkshire in 20 Henry IL, 1174, 
^as this Leonard, who is simply described 
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as kni^t of Thomas Basset’ (Mador^ 
L 124.) He thus probably was a resident 
in the county, ana was well acquainted 
with the various properties. 

LEDKKORS, Geovpbby de, was a son or 
brother of Nicholas de Leuknore, who was 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe at the time 
of his death in 52 Henry HI. In the year 
after his death Geofirey bad a royal grant 
of a field in Chiselhampton in Oxfordwire, 
with a mill late belonging to a Jew^ and 
two years afterwards he had an additional 
grant of further property there. (Cal, Hot, 
Pat. 42, 44.) He appears with three others 
as a justice itinerant in 39 Henry III., 
1255, for that and other counties, perhaps 
only for pleas of the forest ; but he is next 
mentioned in the forty-fifth end two fol- 
lowing years as a justice itinerant into 
various counties. Dugdalo does not intro- 
duce him at all as a regular justicier in the 
reign of Henry IH., but it would seem that 
he held that position, inasmuch as from 
March 1265 till September 1271 there are 
numerous entries on the Rotulus de Fini- 
bus (Excerpt, ii. 422-549) of payments 
made for assizes to be held oefore him. If 
he were then on the bench, he must have 
been removed on the death of Henry, for 
his name does not occur among tWo 
appointed to either court on the accession 
of Edward I. Dugdalo, however, intro- 
duces him as a justice of the Common 
Pleas on November 2, 1276, in the fourth 

{ i^ear; but the patent which he quotes as 
lis authority can scarcely have been read 
by him, for it merely appoints Geofirey de 
Leuknore and two others to be justices to 
hold assizes and pleas in the liberty of 
Dunstable, lie is mentioned as a justice 
itinerant in 0 Edwai’d I., but there is no 
record of his acting beyond the following 
year, (Pari Writs, i. 382.) 

LEVESHAM, TnoMAS, is not introduced 
by Dugdalo in his list of impointments to 
the office of baron of the Exchequer, but 
he notices that John Dureni was consti- 
tuted in his place on May 26, 1449, 27 
Henry VI. lie had been long in the ser- 
vice of the Excheq^uer, and is always dis- 
tinguished by the clerical designation. At 
the end of Henry V.’s reign he was employed 
in the marches of Picardy, ^upon. divers 
inquisitions taken for the kyn^s avayle’ 
(Acts Pricy Council, iii. 66) ; m 2 Henry 
VI. he is mentioned as delivering a certain 
commission to the lord treasurer in the 
presence of the barons of the Exchequer 
(Kal Exch. ii. 122) ; in 14 Henry VI. his 
name stands next to that of Sir Joim Juyn, 
the chief baron, in the list of those called 
upon to contribute to the equipment of the 
king’s army (Acts Privy Council iv. 326) ; 
and in 16 Henry VI., being then called 
* remembrancer on the kmg’s remem- 
brancer’s side of the Exchequer,’ he wa 
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paid 1/. ^ as an especial reward for writing 
out tbe statutes of Wales in two rolls for 
the Idhg's use.’ (Devon's Issue DoU, 434.) 

His ^pointment as baron must therefore 
hare place after the latter entry; but 
neither that date nor any other fact of his 
subsequent life has yet been discovered. 

UTIKTOK, Bichab]) i>£, was the son of 
Adam de Levinton, constable of Walling- 
ford Castle, who held a barony in Cumber- 
land, and died about 12 Jolfn. Kichard 
was implicated in the barons’ war with 
King John, for in 2 Henry HI. his lands 
were restored to him on his returning to 
his allegiance. (Baron4jge, i. 708; Rot. 
Claus, i. 374.) His barony of Burgh-on- 
the-Sands not being held by military ser- 
vice, but by comage, he was not liable to 
be summoned to join the king’s armies ; 
and in 8 Henry III. the sheriff of Cum- 
berland was commanded not to summon 
him to the army of Bedford on that ac- 
count. It seems doubtful whether ho was 
not about this time constable of Carlisle, I 
that title jimmediately following his name | 
on the mandate of 0 Ileni’y III., relative to • 
the conveyance of the quinzime of Cum- | 
herland to York ; but it may possibly be a I 
distinct person. In the same year he was ■ 
appointed a justice itinerant for the coun- ! 
ties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and ' 
in 18 Henry III. for Lancashire. (Rot. 
Claus, i. 614, ii. 73-77.) ! 

He died about June 1260. 

LEYINZ, Creswjsll, descended from an 
ancient and respectable family, seated at 
Levinz Hall in Westmoreland, was the ^on 
of William Levinz, and was born about 
1627 at Evenle in Northamptonshire. Ad- 
mitted a sizar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1648, he took no degi’ee, and en- 
tering Gray’s Inn, be was called to the bar 
in 1661, was made a bencher in 1678, and 
became treasurer in the following year. 
What part he took during Cromweirs 
sway is not known, but his name is found in 
the Beports from the earliest year of the 
Bestoration. About 1078 he was appointed 
king’s council and knighted, and was em- 
j}loyed for the crown in the several prosecu- 
tions arising out of the Popish Plot. Though 
ioining, as he apparently did, in the popular 
belief in the plot, and in reliance on the 
witnesses who supported it, he conducted 
them with great decency and fairness. He 
was appointed attorney-general in October 
1670, and during the sixteen months that 
he held that office he took the lead in many 
other trials of persons implicated in the 
same charge, in all of which he showed as 
much lenity as was consistent with his 
position. 

In December 1679 he was directed by 
the king in council to prepare the famous 
* proclamation against tumultuous petitions,’ 
for which he was called to account and 
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^uired to state who assisted him in draw** 
ing up the proclamation, a demand which 
he at hist resisteA stating that he alono 
was responsible; but on being strongly 
pressed be at last was comnelled to give ujp* 
the name of Chief Justice North. For this- 
he is visited by Boger North (Exameny 
546-34; Life^ 176) with rather unnecessarv 
blame. If he had persisted in his refiisal, 
he would have certainly incurred great- 
personal risk, without benefiting any one ; 
and he knew that the proclamation was so 
cautiously worded that no harm could come- 
to the chief j iistice, the threatened impeach-^ 
ment against whom soon dropped to the* 
ground. 

He was constituted a judge of the Com- 
mon Fleas on February 12, 1681, and filled 
that seat for five years, respected for hia 
legal knowledge and upright conduct* 
Soon after the accession of James II. he 
was joined with three othor judges in the 
commission to Sir George Jeffreys on the 
^Bloody Assizes’ in the West; but little 
is related with reference to that horrible 
visitation implicating any other judge than 
the brutal cnief justice. On February 6,. 
1686, be suddenly received n supersedeas to- 
discharge him from his office, ‘ whereto,’ he 
modestly says in his Reports, ‘I humbly 
submit;’ and when called upon by the 
House of Commons in 1680 to explain the 
cause of his dismissal, he said, ^ 1 thought 
my discharge was because I would not give 
i judgment upon the soldier who desertod hia 
I colours, and for being against the dispens- 
! ing power.’ (Levivz'sReports^ iii. 267 ; ParL 
\Jlid.y.m.) ■ 

I Sir Creswoll immediately returned to the 
; bar, and Bramston (p, 221) says he ‘ is not 
, likely, ’lis thought, to loose by the change.’^' 
That tliis prophecy was well founded is 
evident from the contemporary Beports, iu 
which his name frequently appears. Oni 
the trial of the seven bishops in 1688 he 
was one of the counsel employed in the 
defence. By Lord Macaulay’s account 
(ii,376), Sir Ureswell ‘ was induced to take 
! a brief against the crown, by a threat of the 
; attorneys that if he refused it he should 
I never hold another.’ The authority his 
j lordship cites for this extraordinaiy state- 
ment seems hardly sufficient to overthrow 
I the contrary impression which Sir Cres- 
I well’s conduct tends naturally to produce. 
He appears to have played a very active 
part in the trial, and to have taken, 
the objection that there was no proof of 
publication in Middlesex, which very nearly 
put an early end to the case of the crown. 
This does not look as if his was a com- 
pulsory or unwilling appearance; and the 
fact that his brother, Baptist Levinz, was- 
Bishop of Sodor and Man will more pro- 
bably account both for his being engaged, 
and for the energy of his advocacy. (State*^ 
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xii. 820, &c.) He continued to 
practise up to 1606; when his Reports termi- 
nate. They were published in three parts 
the year after his death; which occurred on 
January 29, 1701. He was buried at 
Evenle, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Lord Hardwicke says of him 
that though a good lawyer, he was a very 
careless reporter. 

By his wife, Mary, daughter of 'William 
Liyesay, of Lancashire, he had three 
children. (NMe's Granger, i. 167 ; Thot^ea- 
hy^a Notts, iii. 264 ; ZuUrell, v. 12.) 

LSXZKION, John be, was the eldest son 
of Richard de Lexintou, a baron so called 
from a manor of that name near Tuxford in 
Notts. (Ifaronage, L74ii,) He was evidently 
an officer connected with the court, and 
probably one of the clerks of the Chancery, 
the Great Seal having been several times 
placed in his hands apparently in that 
character — ^viz., in 1268, in 1242, in 1249, 
and in 1253. (Ilanhfa Catalogue*') 

Within these years he went to Home on 
the king’s business, and performed other 
duties in connection with the court. In 
1241 he had the custody of Griffin, Prince 
of Wales, in the Tower of London (Bapin, 
iii. 71) ; and in 1247 he is spoken of as the 
king’s seneschal. (Cal RoL Pat 22.) 

It is apparent that, though ho might be 
occasionally called to take possession of the 
Great Seal on a particular emergency after 
.Tune 1248, 62 llenry HI., ho had then 
been elevated to the judicial bench ; for on 
that date and afterwards, till December 
1256, a few week before his death, there 
are numerous entries of payments made 
for assizes to be taken before him, precisely 
in the same manner as before toe other 
judges. In 1251 also ho was one of those 
appointed to hear the pleas in the city of 
Ijondon (Exceipt e Rot Fin. ii. 3(5-246) ; 
and in 1254 ho is mentioned as having been 
sent by the king and council to pronounce 
a judgment * ad Dancum domini regis.’ 
Abb. IHacit. 162.) In 67 Henry HI. he 
was made chief justice of the forests north 
of the Trent, and governor of the castles of 
Hamburgh, Scarborough, and Rckering. 

He married Margaret Merlay, but loft no 
children. His property devolved, on his 
death in February 1257, on his youngest 
brother, Henry, Bishop of Lincoln. ( Thor^ 
tovCs Notta, iii. 220 j Excapt e Rot Fin. 
ii. 250, 287.) 

£E:I^T0N, Robeut be, was a younger 
brother of the abovo-montioned John. 
Brought up as an ecclesiastic, he followed 
the practice of those times by pursuing also 
the study of the law ; but never appears to 
have been further advanced in the former 
profession than to a prebend in the church 
of i^uthwell, to which he was presented in 
16 John. In the same year he acted^ as 
custos of the archbishopric of York during 
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its vacancy. (Rot. Pat. 115 ; Rot. Claua. U 
208.) 

As a lawyer he is first mentioned as taking 
the acknowledment of a fine in Michael- 
mas, 4 Henry UI., from which period until 
a short time before his death there are 
numerous evidences of his having acted as a 
justicier, both at Westminster and in the 
provinces. 

In 1228 his name is at the head of four 
justiciers before whom a fine was levied at 
NVestminster, and in July 1234 three jus- 
ticiers appointed ‘ ad Bnneum’ were ordered 
to be admitted by Robert do Lexinton and 
William of York, he being at that time the 
oldest judge on the bench, and perhaps the 
chief of the court. W ben the king, in 1240, 
sent justices itinerant through nil the coun- 
ties, under pretence of redressing grievances, 
but with the real object of extorting money 
from the people, Robert de Lexinton was 
placed at the head of those assigned for the 
I northern counties. 4(51, 408,631; 

Madox', ii. 355.) The subsequent entries of 
his acting ns a judge do not extend beyond 
Hilary 1246, 27 Ilenrjj HI. {Excerpt e Rot 
Fin. i. 648), in all of which he is placed 
at the hcau of his associates. He then pro- 
bably retired, having been on the bench 
nearly twenty-four years ; but his death did 
not occur till seven "yearn afterwards. 

He appears to have added military to his 
judicial duties, and to have received various 
poofs of the royal contidenco and favour, 
lu 8 Heniy III. he was constituted custos 
of the lionor of Pec {Rot Claus, i. 504, &c.) 
and governor of its castle, and that of Bols- 
over in Derbyshire ; and there is a letter 
from him to 1 lubert do Burgh, detailing tho 
progress of William, Earl of illbeniarle, 
through Nottingham, with his own prepara- 
tions to oppose him, and stating his in- 
tention to proceed himself into Northumber- 
land, (4 Report Puh. Ree., App. ii. 157.) 

' He afterwards also had the charge of the 
castle of Orford. On his death, in .1 uno 1250, 
his brother, the last-mentioned John, suc- 
ceeded as his heir to all his property. {Roi. 
Clans, i. 439, &c. ; Exempt, e Rot Fin. i. 56.) 

IiEY, JA3IES (J2aKL ok MAKLUOItOUOJl), 
was born about 1552 in the parish of Tef- 
foiit-Evios in Wiltshire, the residence of 
his father, Henry Ley, Esq. Ho became a 
commoner of Brazenoso College, Oxford, 
and, having taken a degree in arts, he en- 
tered on his legal studies at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where, having been called to tho bar on 
October 11, 1584, be worked his way up to 
the bench of that society in KMX), and was 
chosen reader in 1602. lie had peviously 
held the post of one of the Welsh judges, 
and in 1603 he had a separate call to the 
degree of tho coif, probably in prepamtion 
for holding tho office of lord chief justice of 
I the IHng’s Bench in Ireland, to which he 
was appointed in the following year, when 
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he Yras also kiilghted. While 'filling that 
position he was one of the commisdoners of 
the Great Seal of that country from April 6 
to November 8, 1606. He presided in the 
Irish King’s Bench about four years, redo- 
ing in December 1608: and B^n (ITor^, 
vii. 263) sneaks of his * iptvity, temper, and 
discretion^ in that office. Returning to 
England, he received the profitable place of 
attorney of the Court of Wards and Hveries, 
at the same time establishing tho right of 
that officer to take precedence in couit of the 
Mng’s attorney-general, for which he had a 
privy seal dated May 15, 1600. lie must 
then have redgned his rank as seijeant; for 
in that and the twelve succeeding years he 
is recorded as one of the governors of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. On the elevation of Sir Francis 
Bacon to the Great Seal in 1017, Sir James 
was a candidate for the attorney-general- 
ship, and the Duke of Buckingham told Sir 
Ileniy Yelvertonthat he offered 10,000/. for 
the office. (Xt6er jFhmt*/tci/s,56.) Not suc- 
ceeding in this, he was created a baronet on 
July 16,^019. 

On January 29, 1021, he was constituted 
lord chief j ustice of the King’s Bench. He 
was then about sixty-nine years of age, 
and in that year (Yangis Diary ^ 40) mar- 
ried his third wife, Jane, daughter of John 
Lord Butler, by Elizabeth, the sister of the 
favourite, George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham,^ to whose patronage ho probably 
owed his future advance. Within two 
months^ after his appointment he was called 
upon, in consequence of the proceedings 
arainst Bacon, to take the place of speaker 
of tho House of Lords j and in that character 
he had to pronounce their judgniout, first, 
in the cases of Sir Giles Mompesson and 
Sir Francis Micliell, and then against the 
chancellor himself and Sir Henry Yelverton, 
{Pari im, i. 1207-1258.) 

After performing the duties of his j udicial 
office for nearly four years, he imitated the 
example of his predecessor. Sir Hemy 
Montagu, by retiring from it, and accepting 
the profitable place of lord treasurer on 
December 20, 1624. On the Slat he was 
created Lord Ley of Ley in the county of 
Devon, the ancient seat of his family. He 
was more fortunate, however, than Sir 
Henry Montagu ; for he retained the 
royal purse for the remainder of James’s 
reign, and for more than three years in that 
of Charles I., who in tho May following 
his accession created him Earl of Marl- 
borough. He was removed in July 1628, to 
make w^ for Sir Richard Weston, and re- 
trograded to the almost empty title of presi- 
dent of the council, which he held for the 
few remaining months of his life. 

He died on March 14, 1629, and was 
interred at Westbuiy, Wilts, in the parish 
church of which a magnificent monument 
is erected to his memory. 
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In the midst of corruption among lawyers 
and statesmen, and holding the highest 
offices on the bench and in the council, he 
is said by Milton to have 

Liv'd in both unstained by gold or fee. 

Sir James Whitelocke, however, says 
that he was a great dissembler, and was 
wontto be called < Volpone,’and that having 
borrowed money from some of the judges, 
he would have favom*ed them, but Sir 
Robert Pye refused to execute the warrants 
{Liber FameUcuaf 108.) His character is 
undisputed for ability, temperance, and 
erudition; the latter not confined to his 
legal studies, but extending over subjects 
of general interest. His professional at- 
tainments and industry were exhibited by 
his Reports, and by his treatise on the 
king’s right of wardship, &c. ; and he con- 
tributed various papers to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, of which he was an early member. 
He was three times mamed. His first 
wife was Mary, daughter of John Pettey, 
of Stoke Talmage in Oxfordshire ; his 
second was Mary, the widow of Sir William 
Bower, knight; and the third was Jane, 
daughter of J obn Lord Butler. His honours 
expSred on the death of his third son, 
WiUiam, in 1079. {Baroytage, ii. 461 ; 
Atheii, Oxm. ii. 441.) 

LEYS, Rooer be la, was an expeiienced 
officer of tho Exchequer, acquiring those 
royal favours and clerical dignities which 
were usually distributed among the high 
in place in that department. In 35 Henry 
III,, 1251, he held the office of remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer. {Madoxj ii. 
266.) During the contests with tho barons 
in 1263, the affairs of the Exchequer having 
got into great disorder, the rents not being 
paid, and no baron being resident there, 
the king, on November 1, directed that lie 
should till the office of a baron there, and 
on the 30th of the same month commanded 
that ho should execute the offices of trea- 
surer and chancellor of the Exchequer until 
otherwise ordered. In the next year ho 
was directed to continue to act as baron 
and treasurer. In 52 Henry 111. he was 
again constituted chancellor of tho Exche- 
quer, and remained so for the three follow- 
ing years. 

lie continued one of the barons of the 
court during the first two years of Edward’s 
reign, and then was a third time raised to 
the office of chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the latter year, 1270, he was removed, 
as he is spoken of as ^ nuper cancellarias,’ 
and was about that time appointed arch- 
deacon of Essex. ii. 28, 52, &c., 

320.) From that dignity he was raised, on 
October 25, 1283, 11 Mward L, to the 
deanery of London, which he held for less 
than two years, his death occtirring on 
August 18, 1285. {Le Neve, 183, 180.) 
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IJFFOBD, Lord, See J. Hewiit« 

moOIiH, Alubed db, is another iu- 
.'•tance of a bein^ appointed a justice 
itinerant to fix the aseize on the demesnes 
of the crown in the county undy his juris- 
diction. He was so employed in 20 Henry 
II., 1174, for Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, 
of which he held the sherififalty for six years, 
commencing 16 Henry IL (Mado.v, i. 123.) 

His grandfather of the same name, at 
^e general survey possessed Wimeutone 
in Bedfor^hir& and fifty-one lordships in 
Lincolnshire. HIb father was Hobert, who j 
bield the castle of Warehain for the Em- 
press Maud, against Stephen. 

Alured died inlO Richard I., 1109, leav- 
ing by his wife, Albreda, the next-named 
Alur^. {Baromye^ i. 412.) 

LINCOLN, Alubed de, the son of the 
above, was in King JoWs service, and 
seems to have been connected with the 
treasury from various entries on the rolls 
recording payments of money by him. 

de Lwrate, C.3 ; RoL Clam. i. 1, 31, 
'40, 07.) In 12 John he accompanied the 
king to Ireland {Rot. de Prcestito, 184, 204, 
.216) ; but in the barons* wars he deserted 
his sovereign, and his lands were conse- 
•quently seized, but were restored to him in 
1 Henry IH. He thenceforward pursued 
ao loyal a course that in 9 Henry UI. ho 
was selected as one of the justices itinerant 
for the county of Dorset, in which a prin- 
cipal part of his estates were situate. {Rot. 
Clam. i. 23(S, 302, ii. 76.), He died about 
1240, leaving by Maud his wife a son, also 
j\amed Alured, who died in 1264, without 
issue. {Baronage J i. 412.) 

L’lSLE, .Tohn, was born about IGOG at 
Wootton in the Isle of Wight, the residence 
•of his father, Sir William Ij*Isle, who was 
descended from a branch of the noble family 
of that name. After being educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in February 
1625-6, he repaired, it is said, to one of 
the Temples as a student in law; but 
whether he was ever called to the hai* is 
uncertain. He was chosen member for 
"Winchester in both the parliaments of 1640, 
and in the latter he at once took the po- 
pular side, advocating the violent measures 
on the king’s removal to the north, and 
obtaining some of the plunder arising from 
the sale of the crown property. In No- i 
vember 1644 he was made master of St. i 
Cross, and retained that valuable prefer- 
ment till it was given to Mr. Solicitor- 
General Cook in June 1649. {Fasti Oxon. | 
i. 422, 437 ; WhUeheke, 441.) In De- j 
cember 1647, when the king was in duress | 
JBit the Isle of Wight, L’lsle was selected | 
as one of the commissioners to carry to him 
the four bills which were to divest him of 
all sovereignty, and to which they had to 
bring back the king’s magnanimous refusal 
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to consent He showed his extreme inve- 
teracy against his majesty by his speech 
on September 28, 1648, in support of the 
motion that the vote which tne Commons 
had come to two days before, that no one 
proposition in regard to the personal treaty^ 
should be binding if the treaty broke oif 
upon another, should be rescinded ; and by 
his further speech, some days later, urging a 
discontinuance of the negotiation. {RarL 
Hist. iii. 823, 828, 1025, 1038.) 

He took a prominent part in the king's 
trial as one of the managers for conducting 
its details, being present during its whole 
continuance, and drawing up the form of the 
sentence. {State 2'riahy iv. 1053, et sbq.) 
The result of this activity was his receiving 
the appointment on February 8, 1648-9, 
little more than a week after the king’s 
death, of one of the commissioners of the 
Great Seal, and being placed in the council 
of state. He not only concurred in Decem- 
ber 1653 in nominating Cromwell protec- 
tor, but administered the oath to him ; and, 
liaviug been I'o-appointed lord commissioner, 
was elected member in the now parliament 
f(ir Southampton, of which town ho was the 
recorder, (rar/. Hist. 1287, 1290, 1426, 
1431.) In Juno he was constituted presi- 
dent of the High Court of Justice, and in 
August he was appointed one of the com- 
iiiissiouers of the Exchequer. When the 
ordinance for better lugiilating the Court of 
Chancery was submitted to the keepers of 
the Seal, L’lslo alone was for the execution 
of it, his colleagues pointing out tho incon- 
venience of many of the clauses. The con- 
sequence of bis subserviency to Cromwell’s 
wishes was that he was continued in the 
office on tho removal of his colleagues in 
June 1655, and was again confirmed in it 
j in October 1656 by Cromweirs thii’d par- 
! liament, to which he was again returned as 
member for Southampton. {JVhitelochef 
j 571-053.) In December 1657 Cromwell, 

' having revived the House of Lords, sum- 
: moned Lisle as one of his peers. {Pari. 

\ Hist. iii. 1518.) The death of Oliver in 
! September 1658 made no difference in 
Lisle’s position. Protector Richard preserv- 
I ing him in his place ; but when the Long 
I Parliament met again in the following May 
he was compelled to retire, and other coiii- 
missioiiers were appointed. ( Whiteheke^ 
('i66, 676, 678.) The house, however, named 
him on January 28, 1600, a commissioner 
of the Admiralty. {Mercurius PolUiem, 
No. 606.) 

In the changes that soon occurred, L’Isle, 
conscious that he had taken such apart that 
he could not hope for pardon, thought it 
most prudent to leave the kingdom; and, 
escaping to Switzerland, he established him- 
self first at Vevay, and afterwards at Lau- 
sanne. There he was shot dead on August 
11, 1604, on his way to church, by an Irish- 
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man, wlio was indignant at the respect and 
ceremony with wHch a regicide was treated. 
The escaped^ ^ and the murdered 

man was solemnly buried in the church of 
the city. 

lie married Alice, daughter and heiress 
of Sir White Beckenshaw, of Moyle’s Court 
in Hampshire, who lived long after him, 
and perished at last by a violent death, being 
beheaded in 1G85 on a conviction, forced by 
the brutal Judge Jeffreys from a jury who 
had twice returned a verdict of not guilty, 
for harbouring John Hicks, a preacher, who 
had l^en out with the Duke of Monmouth. 
(Athefi. O.vm. iii. 6G6 j State Triah, xi. 297.) 

LITTLEBEBE, Maktin ns, was evidently 
brought up to the profession of the law. In 
81 llenry HI., 1247, an assize was held 
before him in Kent (Rvco'pt, e Rot, Fin, ii. 
0), but it was not till July 1261 that he 
was appointed a regular justicier. From 
that date assi/es to be taken before him 
commence, and they continue without in- | 
terruption till November 1272. {Ibid, ii. ; 
365-589.) He is mentioned as a judge of j 
the King^s Bench in 1 Edward I. (Devon's I 
Issue RoUt 87) ; and Bugdale quotes a li- | 
berate in his favour in the following year, 
after which his name does not occur. 

LITTLEDALE, Joseph, descended from an 
ancient Cumberland family, was the eldest 
son of Henry Littlodale, E^q., of Eton 
House, Lancashire, and of ]Mary, daughter 
of Isaac Wilkinson, Esq., of Whitehaven. 
Born in 1707, he completed his education 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1787, 
with the honourable distinction of Senior 
Wrangler and First Smith’s I’rizcman.* En- 
tering Gray s Inn, he practised for some 
years as a special pleader under the bar till 
1798. Being then called, from that time 
till 1824, a period of twenty-six years, his 
intimate knowledge of the law and patient 
industry insured the confidence of all who 
had the management of business, and gave 
him very extensive employinont. 

In 1822 he was sent into Scotland with 
Mr. (afterwards Baron) Ilullock for the pur- 
pose of arranging some government prose- 
cutions. Ho never accepted a silk gown, 
nor sought a seat in parliament, and was 
indeed so little of a party man, and so en- 
tirely a lawyer, that .when he was asked by 
a friend what his politics were he is said to 
have answered, * Those of a special pleader.’ 

His professional merits alone recom- 
mended nini to a seat in the Court of King’s 
Bench, to which he was fmpoiuted on April 
30, 1824, with the usual honour of knight- 
hood. With such colleagues as Chief Jus- 
tice Abbott, Mr. Justice Bayley, and Mr. 
Justice Hokoyd, the court presented for 
many years as perfect a phalanx of learned 
and efficient men as haa ever been united 
in the administration of justice. For the I 
remaining years of the reign of George IV., ‘ 
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for the whole of that at William and. 
for nearly four years of the present reign, 
period lUtogether of seventeen yeara^ Bir> 
Joseph LitUedale performed the duties or 
his office to the admiration not only of law** 
yers, hut or the public in general. There 
was scarcely a barrister who did not regard 
him as a judicial father, and none could re« 
call Bu unkind word of his utterance, or an. 
impatient expression of his coimtenance. 
He was so devotedly attached to his pro- 
fession that he heartily enjoyed the discus- 
sion of the legal points before him. Once 
when the author of these pages ventured to* 
express a hope that he was not &tigaed 
with the labours of a heavy day, he 
answered, ‘ Oh ! no, not at all ; 1 like iL* 

At the end of Hilary Term 1841, being 
then seventy-four, he resigned his seat, to 
the regret of his colleagues, and also of.* 
an admiring bar, who paid him the well- 
merited compliment of an affectionate ad- 
dress, expressive of their sorrow at parting, 
and of good wishes for his future welfare. 

Though he was immediately called to the 
privy council, he had very little opportunity 
of aiding in the hearings before its judicial 
committee, for in less than a year and a half 
the infirmities that had warned him to re- 
tire made rapid way, and he died on June 
26, 1842. 

LLOTB, Eicii.VRD, Is described in the 
books of the Middle Temple as the son and 
heir of Talbot Lloyd, of Liclitield, deceased. 
He was sent for his early instruction to the 
grammar school of that city, where no less 
than four of his contemporary judges were 
educated — viz., Lord Chief Justice Willes, 
Chief Baron Parker, Mr, Justice Noel, and 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot. Called to the 
bar in 1723, be w'os elected a bencher of his 
inn in ] 728, and reader in 1744. About that 
time he was made one of the king’s counsel. 

Ill 174(i lie opened the indictment against 
Lord Bill merino in the House of Lords, 
and is on that occasion designated a knight. 
He was returned to parliament in 1746 for 
the borough of St. ilichael’s, in 1747 for 
Maldon, and in 1754 for Totnes ,* but only 
two of his spceclies are recorded, one on> 
the W'estiniiister election in 1751, and the 
other on the repeal of the Jew hill in 1753. 
In 1754 he was advanced to the office of 
solicitor-general ; but on the change of the 
ministry in November 175Ghe was removed, 
to inako way for the Hon! Chailes Yorke. 
On November 14, 1759, his ambition was 
obliged to he satisfied by being pl^ed on 
the bench of the Exchequer. His judicial 
career was very short, as he died on Sep- 
tember G, 1761, at Northallerton, on his re- 
turn from the Northern Circuit. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of William Field, 
Esq., of Crastwick in Essex. (Henley's 
Lord Northington, 11 ; Harris's Lord Hard- 
tcieke, iii. 12, 96; Wright's Essex, ii. 790.) 
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lOBSLOWE, Thoxas de, belonged to 
one of the three families of the name of 
Lodelowe ^Ludlow) which flourished in 
the reign ot Edward 11.^ two of which sent 
members to parliament reroectiTely for 
Shropshire and Surrey, and the third held 
the manor of Campedene in Gloucester- 
shire ; but it is uncertain which. He him- 
self appem to have been established in 
Kent; as in ^ Edward III. he was one of 
the commissioners for keying the j^ace in 
that county, and in 46 Edward Ul. was 
among the custodes of the seashore there. 
(iV. FoBderOf iii. 464, 952.) 

He WM elected recorder of London in 
1353, beiuff then an alderman of the city, 
and held tnat office till he was constituted 
chief baron of the Exchequer on October 
29, 1365. He acted as a trier of petitions 
in all the subsequent parliaments till the 
47th year ParL li. 289-317), when 
probably his death occurred. During this 
period he is several times mentioned in the 
Year Books as a justice of assize. (Issue 
Poll, 83, 280.) 

LOBIK0TOK, William, in 1 Henry IV. 
was constituted the king's attorney 4n 
Communi Banco et in aliia locis quibus- 
cunqiie’ {Cal. Pot. Pat. 237), and was 
called to the degi'eo of serjeant-at-law in 
12 Henry IV. It is possible, however, 
that the seijeaut was sou of the attorney- 
general. He was made one of the king’s 
scijoants on the accession ,of Henry V. ; 
and on June 16, 1415, in the third year of 
that reign, he was constituted a judge of 
the Common Pleas. He enjoyed the office 
only four years, as he died on January 9, 
1 419-20. He was buried in the church of 
St. Peter, at Gunby in Lincolnshire, where 
there is a monumental brass to his memory. 
{Procmlings ArcJueol. Inst, Lincdn, liv.) 

LOXTON, Joiix i)£, derived his name 
from the township of Lokton in Yorkshire, 
where ho had properly at JNlalton in its 
neighbourhood. He was probably the son 
of Thomas de Loktoii and Beatrice, his 
wife, who purchased half of the manor of 
Canewyk in Lincolnshire in 24 Edward 
III., and sold it in the same year. {Abb. 
Pot, Orig, ii. 213, 215.) lie is described 
as a king’s serjeont in 7 Bichard II., 1384, 
assisting at the trial of .Tolin Cavendish for 
defaming the chancellor, Michael de la 
Pole. {Pat, Pari. iii. 196.) In the same 
character he subscribed the questions and 
answers prepared by Chief Justice Tresilian 
at Nottingham, on August 25, 1387, for 
which he, with Sir Robert Bealknap and 
other judges, was afterwards impeached 
and condemned to death. As no other of 
the king’s seijeants were then present, he 
was no doubt summoned to that council in 
consequence of his being designed as the 
successor of David Hannemere, the judge 
of the King’s Bench, then recently de- 
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I ceased, since bis appointment took places 
two months afterwa^ on October 25. 

On his trial on JMorch 2, 1388, having 
pleaded, like the rest, that he acm under 
compulxon, his sentence was commuted 
into banishment for life, Waterford, witli 
a circuit of two miles round it, being fixed 
for his residence, and 201. per annum as- 
signed for his support. It would appear 
that he died in exile, but his property was 
ultimately restored to the family. (Ibtd. 233- 
244, 442 ; Cal. Inqttis. p. m. iii. 107, 102.) 

LONDON, Henky of (Archbishop of 
Dublin), when archdeacon of Stafford is 
iuvinriably described at the time by his 
Christian name, Henry, only; but he is 
called by Lo Neve (133) Henry of London. 
He was probably the same person who, in 
16 Henry IL, is mentioned under the name 
of Magister lienricus de Jjundonia, as hav- 
ing been sent to Chichester by Richard de 
Luci, the chief justiciary, to collect tho 
rents of that bishopric, then vacant. The* 
precise year of his being raised to the arch- 
deaconry does not appear ; but it is certain 
he held it in 1 John, as ho is tiien stated to 
have paid under that title 50/. 6s. 8c/.. 
which he owed for having tho goodwill 
of King Richard, into tho ‘ Scaccanum Re- 
demptiouis.’ In the same year also he is 
so called ns one of tho justices itinerant 
who fixed tho tallage in Berkshire, and ns 
a justicier before whom fines were levied. 
{Mado.v, i. 190, 307, 722.) 

In 3 John he went on an embassy to tho- 
King of Navarre {Pot. Pat. 3) ; and in 5 
John on auotlier to the King of Connaught,, 
with Meiller Fitz- Henry, justiciary of Ire- 
land. {Pot. de Ziberatey 83.) 

After his return to England he resumed 
his duties as one of tho regular justiciers 
{Pot. de Fin. 306, 398, 401), ivnd was 
gratified with various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, terminating in March 1213 with 
the archbishopric of Dublin. (Pot, Pat, 
11-97 ; Pol. Chart. 200 ; ZelancTs Ire- 
land, i. 195.) 

Ho witnessed the charter by which King 
John resigned the crown to the poi^, and 
was present when he gnuited Magna Charta. 
{P. de Trc??i</owr,iii. 254-J502.) Holinahed 
(vi. 43) relates that ho obtained the name* 
of Scorch-bill or Scorch-villein, in conse- 
uence of throwing into the fire the evi- 
ences of their titles which his tenants had 
brought for his inspection. His motive for 
this remains a mystery, as none of the 
tenants were turned out of their lands. 

He assisted at the coronation of Heni^ 
in., under whom he was appointed justi- 
ciai^ of Ireland in October 1221, and ad- 
minutered the affairs of that kingdom till, 
the middle of 1224, when he surrendered 
the office to William Mareschall, Earl of 
Pembroke. {Pot, Ckm, i. 470-491.) 
During bis presidency he built the casUe* 
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of Dublin^ and dyinjg; in the jrear after his 
retirement, was buried in Ohnst Church. 

LONDON, William bb, the nephew of 
the above Henry de London, was of the 
•clerical profession, and in 12 John accom- 
panied the king to Ireland. In 16 John he 
was presented to the prebend of Stokes in 
the chapel of Wallingford Castle, and two 
years afterwards to the church of Breten- 
bam in the diocese of Ely. {Rot. Pat. 118, 
186.) He is called < our beloved clerk ' by 
Hen:^ IH., and had some grants from him, 
proving the royal favour. (i2ot. Claus, i. 
4354, ii. 88.) It is not improbable that he 
was appointed a regular justicier about 11 
Henry III. ; for in the list of justices itine- 
rant nominated in August of that year, 
1227, his name in the commission for se- 
veral counties stands the next to Stephen de 
Segrave, and inl230he holds an equmlypro- 
niinent position. From 13 to 15 Henry III. 
lines were levied before him at Westmins- 
ter {Ibid, ii. 213 ; Ihigdak's Orig, 42) ; so 
that there is no doubt that ho must hdve 
been elevated to the bench shortly after, if 
mot before, his first selection as a justice 
itinerant. 

LONGCHAUF, William be (de Longo 
Campo) (Bishop of Ely), was a Norman 
by birth and of the lowest extraction, his 
grandfather being little more than an agii- 
cultural labourer. The earliest notice of 
him is in the employment of Geoffrey, the 
natural son of King Henry; afterwards he 
was taken into that of Bichard, while Earl 
of Poictiers. 

In what capacity his earlier services were 
rendered is notrclated ; but before RicTiard’s 
•coronation as King of England, and while 
he assumed the tiUe of 'Dominus Anglim’ 
only, Lqngchamp had acquired such favour 
with his royal master as to be appointed liis 
chancellor; and his name, with the addition 
of ^ cancellarius meusj appears on a charter 
^granted to Gerai'd de Camville, while the 
king was at Barfleur, in his progress to this 
countiy to take possession of his crown. 
^{Archeeologiaj xxvii. 112.) 

lie was confirmed in his office on Richard's 
coronation, and at the council of Fipewcll, 
on S^tember 15, he was nominated to the 
.see of Ely. King Richard then appointed 
Hugh Pusar, Bishop of Durham, and Wil- 
diam de Mandeville, Earl of Essex and Albe- 
jnarle, to be chief justiciaries and regents of 
the kingdom during his absence ; but, the 
♦earl dying m November, the king named 
Lon^hamp in his place, assigning the rule 
•of the northern parts to the Bishop of 
Durham, and that of the southern to the 
Bishop of Ely, and at the same time asso- 
«ciating with them as a council, Hugh Bar- 
• dolf, william Marshall, Geoflrey Fitz-Peter, 
and William Briwer. 

The power which Longchamp thus ac- 
quired by holding two such offices as chief 
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justidary and chanceHmr was still further 
mcreasea in the following June ^ Pope 
Clement appointing him legate in Fmgland, 
Wales, and Heland. 

After the king's departure on his progress 
to the Holy Land, Longchamp, who him up 
to that period exhibit^ the greatost.pru- 
dence and humility^ began to^ display an 
aiTOgant and overbearing disposition. With- 
out believing all the tales which are related 
of him by monkish historians, vdth whom 
he was no favourite, it is certain that he 
assumed to himself the whole authority, 
neglecting altogether the council appointed 
by the king, and superseding his coadjutor, 
the Bishop of Durham, and actually casting 
him into prison till he deliveredup the castles 
in his portion of the kingdom. lie engrossed 
all the ecclesiastical pati-onage, and accumu- 
lated vast sums by appropriating the rents 
of the vacant abbeys and bishoprics to him- 
self. He affected a royal state, and the sons 
of nobles not only waited on him at table, 
but were happy to take his relations in mar- 
riage. He never travelled without such an 
enormous attendance that the churches and 
monasteries where he was entertained were 
nearly ruined by providing for him and hia 
retinue ; and if Benedictus Abbas tells truly, 
the bishop required rather expensive deli- 
cacies at his table. The people suffered 
severely from the taxes he imposed on them 

were equaSy oppressed; and the gentry and 
nobles, Desides being obliged to contribute, 
were disgusted with his insolence and rapa- 
city; so that it was not long before all 
classes were ready to welcome any oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of so tyr^nous a 
ruler. 

Earl John, the king’s brother, was not 
backward in fomenting this dissatisfi^tion 
for the furtherance of his own ambitious 
views, and matters in a short time were 
brought to a crisis. 

Longchamp, having ejected Gerard de 
Camville from the sheriffalty of Lincoln- 
shire, besieged the castle of Lincoln, which 
the sheriff refused to surrender. Earl John, 
by surprising the castles of Nottingham and 
Tickhill, obliged the regent not only to rjuso 
the sie^, but to enter into certain conditions 
before he was allowed to resume the royal 
authority. Not warned by this lesson, ho 
persisted in his violent career, and in Sep- 
tember 1191 seized the king’s natural bro- 
ther, Geoflrey, Archbishop of York, at the 
altar of St. Martin at Dover, where he had 
taken refuge on his arrival in England, con- 
trary to the king’s prohibition. The arch- 
bishop was dragged through the streets and 
imprisoned in the castle, whence he was not 
released until Longchamp, finding that the 
popular indignation could not bo resisted, 
at the end of eight days allowed him to 
depart. An assembly of the bishops and 
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\msoDB, at which the axehlnshop and Earl 
John attended, was immediately afterwards 
held at Beading*, where a letter from King 
Bichard, which some writers consider to 
have been forged, was read, appointing the 
Archbishop of Bouen at the head of acouncil ! 
of regen^. Longchamp, after an ineffectual j 
attempt at resistance, was eventually, at a I 
council held in St. Paurs Churchyard, on ^ 
October 10, 1101, condemned to resign his 
offices to the Archbishop of Bouen, and, 
fearful of personal consequences, deemed it 
advisable to quit the kingdom. For this , 
purpose he proceeded to Dover, and, dis- 1 
guising himself in female attire, waited on ' 
the beach for the arrival of the boat that 
was to convey him to Calais. Ilis awkward 
gait, however, and his total inability to 
speak the English language, caused his dis- 
covery before his escape was effected, and 
he was obliged to be taken to the prison of 
the town to save him from the insults of the 
populace. After some time he was per- 
mitted to depart, when he proceeded to 
Normandy. Here he fulminated sentence 
of excommunication against his adversaries, 
and, among them, against ^ Master Denet, 
who presumed to hold the Great Seal con- 
trary to the ordinances of the king and the 
kingdom, and his own prohibition.’ It 
would thus appear, therefore, that on his 
discharge the office of keeper of the Seal 
was entrusted to this Master Benet. Ho 
afterwards ventured over to Dover, and 
opened a negotiation with EarlJohnforthe 
restoration of his powers, hut without effect, 
and he was compelled again to depart. 

Longchamp, on hearing of the detention 
of King Richard, was the first to discover 
his prison, and to assist in his restoration to 
liberty. The bearer of the royal order to 
the council of regency for raising the tax for 
his redemption, he rested in his journey at 
the abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury, where 
Abbot Samson would not permit mass to bo 
sung before him until the sentence of ex- 
communication issued by the Bishop of 
London against him had been removed. 

On Richard’s release, although Long- 
champ was not restored to the chief jus- 
ticiaryship, he was continued in the office 
of chancellor. He signed in that character 
the treaty of peace between England and 
France in July 1196 {Bymer, i. and in 
the next year "he was present at Winchester 
when a fine was levied before the king him- 
self. (Hunter's Prrface.) There is nothing 
to Aow that he did not continue chancellor 
till the day of his death. 

He held the sheriffalty of Essex and Hert- 
fordshire in 1196, and at the latter part of 
that year, he and Philip, Bishop of Durham, 
were sent to Rome to induce the supreme 
pontiff to remove the interdict whicn the 
Archbishop of Rouen had pronounced 
Against all Normandy. He, however, never 
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reached his destination, for^ fidling sick on 
the journey, he dibd at Poictiers on Janu- 
ary 31, 1197, and was buried in the Cis* 
tercian monastery of Pina. 

It isdifficult, amid the conflic^g opinions 
of historians, to form a just estimate of the 
character of this prelate. While some de- 
nounce him as a monster of impiety, and 
charge him with pride, lust, arrogance, and 
tyranny, others describe him as loved of 
God fmd of men, wise, amiable, generous, 
benign, and meek, and their relation of the* 
incidents of his life are coloured accordingly* 
That he was too much elated with his pros- 
perity, and exorcised his office with too free 
a hand, cannot, however, he denied; but,, 
recollecting the difficulties of his position, 
and the ambitious and treasonable designs 
of Earl John, it would be unjust entirely to 
condemn him, the more especially as the- 
countenance be subsequently received from 
King Richard tends to show that the com- 
plaints against him wore greatly exagge- 
rated. (Godtoin, 261; Stow^ 41; Madox f 
i. 22, 34, &c ; Ant/L Sac, i. 478, 0.32 ; Hie, 
Desizes^ G-69 ; Lingardj iii. 33Ji-340.) 
i LOBD, James, is known only, like many 
‘ of the puisne barons of the Exchequer in 
these reigns, by his appointment to that 
position under Elizabeth on November 12, 
1666. His death occurred about January 
1676. 

lOSIKOA, IIbudeiit (Bishop op Thet- 
FORD AND Norwich). Thynne, in hb 
‘ Collection of Chancellors,’ has this passage : 

‘ Ilerbertus, chancellor in the fourth year of 
Henry I., in the year of our salutation 1164 
(as appearcth by an anonymall pamphlet in 
written hand), of whom I am not resolved 
whether this were Ilerbertus Losinga, 
Bishop of Norwich, or noe.’ (HolimJ^ed, 
iv. 349.) 

This is the sole authority for inserting- 
Herbert as a chancellor, for the ^ anonymair 
pamphlet in a written hand ’ is not forth- 
coming, and no record of the time contains^ 
any fact which gives authenticity to the* 
assertion. Besides this, there is sufficient 
evidence that Waldric was chancellor at tho- 
specified date. 

Bishop Herbert was the son of Robert 
Losinga, but authorities differ whether he* 
was a Norman or a Briton, and, if the latter, 
in what county he was bom. One says, * la 
pago Oxiincnsi in Normannia;’ another, 

* In pago Oximensi in Sudovolgia Anglomm 
Comitatu,’ which some interpret Onord iu 
Suffolk; and again another, that he was 
bom at Oxford. The first of these seems 
tho most probable, as there is no doubt that 
ho was prior of Fescomp in Normandy, 
previous to his cominff over to England 
with William Rufus. Making himself use- 
ful in every way at court, he became a great 
favourite with that monarch. In 1087 he- 
was preferred to the rich abbey of Ramsey, 
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: and four yean afterwaidsy in lOOly was pro- 
noted to the biBhoprio of Tbetford. For 
this advancement he is stated to hare paid 
to the king the sum of and is charged 

with using the same simomacal means for 
procuring the abbacy of Winchester for his 
father. 

His conscience reproving him for these 
transgressions, he undertook a journey to 
Home, where he succeeded in obtaining ab- 
solution from Pope Pascal 11., on condition 
that he proved his penitence by devoting 
hiB riches to the Church. On his return, he, 
with the consent of the king and the pontiff, 
in April 1094, removed the see from Thet- 
ford to Norwich, where, in redemption of 
his pledge, he built the cathedral at nis own 
expense, laying the first stone in the year 
1090, and endowing it with lands sufficient 
for the support of sixty monks. 

His munificence did not end here, for he 
erected the palace, and founded five parish 
churches in the county, and a monastery for 
Cluniac monks at Thetford. 

He died on July 22, 1119, and was buried 
in his ovyn cathedral. Wcever gives the 
epitaph on his monument. 

He was an excellent scholar for those 
times, and composed several learned trea- 
tises, mentioned by Pits, who calls him ^ vir 
omnium virtutuui, et bonariim literarum 
studiis impense redditus, mitis, affabilis, 
corpore venusto, vultu decoro, moribus can- 
didus, vitA. integer.* ( WUl, Mah\e%h, 516- 
C48; God%vinj 420; Wecvcr^ 78Q-7;AnffL 
Sac, ii. 700; BlomefieUTs Norfolk^ i. 405, 
•and Norwich^ i. 406.) 

LOUDHAH, William de, was the 4ast 
of seven justices itinerant appointed in 16 
llenry III. for the county of York ; but no 
further information has been obtained of him. 

LOUOHBOBOUGH, Lord. See A. Wed- 

DERBURN. 

LOUTHEB, Hugh de, was descended from 
a long line of ancestors, settled at Louther 
in Westmoreland. His father was of the 
same name, and his mother was a daughter 
of Moriceby, of Moriceby in Cumberland. 
He practised as an advocate, and in 19 Ed- 
ward I., 1291, was employed by the king. 
(Devon's Issue Bdlj 102.) Dugdale on this 
account represents him as the king’s at- 
torney-general ; but it is to be remarked 
that Kichard de Breteville and William Inge 
in those years acted in the same manner in 
other counties, and there is no proof that 
the office then existed as a separate ap- 
pointment. 

In the second commission of justices of 
trailboston, issued on February 18, 1307, 
36 Edward I., Louther was named among 
five to act in Norfolk and Suffolk ; and in 
the same year he w^ assigned with John de 
Insula to enquire into a case which was 
brought by petition before the parliament, 
accoraing to the course then usually adopted, 


of referring fheae investigations to 
and learned men in the law. Some other 
instances occur in 2 and 8 Edward II., in the 
latter of which he acted as a justice itine- 
rant in Yorkshire. (Bot, Pari. i. 209-341.) 

He was returned a k^ht for the county 
of Westmoreland in 33 Inward L, and was 
one of the supervisors of the array for that 
county in 4 Edward H. CParl.' Writs, i. 
714, ii. 1118.) He died in tne tenth year of 
the latter rei^ ; and by his wife, who was 
a daughter of Sir Peter de Filiol, of Scalehy 
Castle in Cumberland, he left two sons, 
Hugh and the next-mentioned Thomas. 
The lineal descendant of the eldest son 
Hugh was in 1606 raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Lonsdale and Baron ^wuier, 
which titles became extinct in 1750. During 
the life of the last lord there were no less 
than four baronets of the famity alive at the 
same time. The earldom of Lonsdale was 
subsequently granted to the representative 
of the family, and is now borne by his 
successor. (Collins's Peerage, 696-716; 
Nicolas's Synopsis.) 

LOUTHEB, Thomas de, second son of the 
above Hugh de Louther, was constituted a 
judge of the King's Bench on December 16, 
1330, 4 Edward III., and remained in that 
court only till the following year, when he 
was appointed chief justice of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland. (Cal. Rot. Pat. 113-120.) 
In 1334 he was superseded by Kohert de 
Bourchier, being, however, at the same time 
directed to proceed to Dublin to take upon 
himself the office of chief justice, in case 
Hobert de Bourchier declined to go, with a 
mandate to act as second judge if Bourchier 
went. {N. Foederay ii. 891.) It seems pro- 
bable that he took the second place ac- 
cordingly, for he was again raised to the 
cliiefship in 1338. {Cal. Rot. Pat. 133.) 
How long he remained there afterwards, or 
when he died, does not appear: but in 33 
Edward III, a commission was iraued to en- 
quire into a charge made against a Thomas 
ae liouther, and John de Louther, the son 
of his brother, for a breach of the law of 
arms in forcing a Scottish knight, made 
prisoner, to pay a second ransom for his 
release. (N. Fosdera, iii. 418.) 

LOVEDAT, Roger, is introduced by Dug- 
dale among those raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas on November 2, 1276, 4 Ed- 
ward I., but it turns out to be an error, the 
patent quoted only constituting him and two 
others justices to hold assizes and pleas in 
the liberties of the prioiy of Dunstable. He 
was appointed a justice itinerant in 6 Ed- 
ward I., and continued to act in that cha- 
racter till the fourteenth year of the reign. 
(iW. WrUs, i. 8, 16, 382 ; Chron. IWo- 
burg. 136.) He was one of the eight j udges 
whom the king in the eighth year selected 
to enquire what were the services due from 
the tenants of the manor of Tavistock ; and 
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in the twdfth year lie was a com- 
misinoner of enquiry into the state of the 
walls^ ditches, sewers, and bridges in Hey- 
land in lincolnshire, and the damage done \ 

inundation there. (Abb, Phcit, 206, | 

property was at Wytheresfield in 
Suffolk; and in 16 Kdwara I. he died, 
leaving a son named Eichard. Hia widow, j 
Sibilla, afterwards married William do ! 
Ormesby, the. judge. (Ibid. 207-307 ; Cid. 
Jnqui*, p. m. i. 49.) 

LOVEL, John, had the living of Ylingin 
the diocese of London in 18 Edward L,*and 
<!omplaints were made against him to the 
parhf^ent by his parishioners for undue 
«e verity. (RU, Part i. 00.) He was one of 
five justices itinerant sent into the northern 
•counties in 20 Edward I., 1292, and two 
years afterwards is introduced into Dug- 
dale’s list os a judge of the King’s Bencn. 
If e seems to have held that place in 23 and 
28 Edward I. ; but in the intervening years 
he is called clerk of the council, and appears 
among those known to be clerks in Chancery. 
In 20 and 28 Edward I. he was one of the 
j ustices appointed to perambulate the forests. 
(Pari WrUs, i. 29-43, 397.) 

LOVELL, SALATniEL, was the son of 
Eemard Lovell, of Lapworth in the county 
•of Warwick, and was bora about the year 
1619. He was called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn in November 1666, and was made an 
ancient in 1671. In 1684 he appears as 
one of the counsel employed for Mr. Sache- 
Terell and others on their trial for a riot at 
the election of mayor of Nottingham. lie 
was called to the degree of the coif in 
1688, and in June 1692 he stood for the 
Tecordership of Jjondon, and was elected 
by the casting vote of the lord mayor. In 
the following October he was knighted on 
carrying upthe address of the coi*poration 
on King William’s return from abroad. 
(State THaU, x, 61; L^dtrell, i. 440, ii. 
478, 698.) 

He penormed the duties of his oihee so 
much to the satisfaction of the court that 
he was promoted to be king’s serjeant in 
May 1696, and a judge on the Chester 
C/ircuit in the following year. 

He was on the verge of ninety years of 
age when he was at last appointea a fifth 
baron of the Court of Exchequer on June 
17, 1708. He sat for the next five years, 
but from his extreme age could not be of 
much use to his colleagues. Distinguished 
principally by his want of memory, his 
title of recorder was converted into the 
nickname of the obliviscor of London. 
His great-grandson, Eichard Lovell Edge- 
worth (Life, i. 118), relates that a young 
lawyer pleading before him was so rude as 
to say, ‘ Sir, you have forgotten the law ; ’ 
on which he" replied, ^ Young man, I have 
forgotten more law than you will ever re- 
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member.’ This sto^, however, is told, 
with a difierence, a£ &neant Maynard and 
of other old law^rs. He died on May 3, 
1713, leaving several children. One of 
them, Samuel Lovell, also became a Welsh 
judge, of whom a ludicrous anecdote is 
told, of his refhsing, when overtaken by 
the tide near Beaumaris, to mount the 
coach-box to escape drowning, unless a 

S recedont could be quoted for a judge’s 
oing so. (LttUrell, vi. 316.) 

LOVETOT, John be, of the noble family 
of that name, lords of Wirksop in Not- 
tinghamshire, was the son of Oliver de 
Lovetot, of Carcolston in that county, 
and Alicia, liis wife. (Baronage, i. 660; 
Thon'oton' s Notts, i. 236.) He was raised 
to the bench of the Common Pleas in 3 
Edward I., 1276, and there are entries of 
fines levied before him from that year till 
1289. (DngdaU's Grig, 44.) At this time 
he was charged with extortion and other 
crimes committed on the judicial seat, and 
he was accordingly removed and impri- 
soned in the Tower, for his redemption 
from which he paid a fine of 3000 marks. 
(SUno's London, JPeeve^^, S67,) lie died 
in 1294. (Pari Writs, i. 717.) 

LtJCI, Eeoixald i)e, of whose parentage 
nothing is known, had the honor of Egre- 
mont, with hind in the mountainous terri- 
toiy of Copland, in Cumberland, by his 
wife Annabel, one of the daughters of 
William Fitz-Duncan, Earl of Murray, in 
Scotland. 

In 19 Henry II., 1173, and two follow- 
ing years, he was one of the justices itine- 
rant to set the assize for the united counties 
of Nottingham and Derby, being at that 
time governor of Nottingham for the king, 
in the rebellion of the Earl of Leicester and 
others on behalf of Henry, the king’s son. 

He attended with the rest of the barons 
at the coronation of King Eichard I., and 
died soon after. (Madox, i. 123, 126, 701 ; 
Barmiage, i. 666, 612.) 

LUCI, Eichabd de. The ancestors of 
this eminent man held lands in Kent, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, for which they performed 
the service of castle-guard at Dover. The 
first fact that history records of him is that 
Henry 1. granted to him the lordship of 
Disce, now Diss, in Norfolk. 

Under King Stephen he was entrusted 
with the government of Falaise in Nor- 
mandy, which he resolutely defended 
against the attacks of Geoffrey Earl of 
Anjou, the husband of the Empress Ma- 
tilda. In the contest between her and the 
king he distinguished himself on various 
occasions in support of the latter, and so 
high did he stand in the estimation of the 
contending parties, that on the solemn 
agreement made by King Stephen with 
Hen^, the son of the empress, in 1163, 
the Tower of London and the castle of 
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Windsor wore both put into his h8ads,_by 
the derire of the whole detgy, he swtotim 
to deBver them up to Henry on the dwth 
of Stephen, end pring his son as n hostage 
for his performance of the trust 

Madit (L 33) quotes a w"*. addi^ 
‘Bicardo de Luci, Jtutte. et Vicecomiti de 
Eflsex&y’ to prove that ho was chief ju^ 
ticiary in the reign of Stephen. But it 
affords no evidence to that extent. It 
would simply prove that he was a justicier, 
a term which in those days was almost 
a^Tionymous with that of baron ; as when 
the king covenanted with Milo of Glouce^ 
ter, ^ $icut justiciario et harone meo^ In this 
instance the word is used as a mere desig- 
nation, and the writ is addressed to him, 
not as justicier or baron, hut simply os 
slieriffof Essex, to lands in which county 
it has reference. 

Under Henry II. there is full evidence 
that he was placed in the high office of chief 
justiciary, though some doubt exists os to 
the precise period of his appointment. At 
a very early period Robert de Beaumont, 
Earl of Jjcicester, and he held the office 
iointly,and their separate precepts occurring 
in the rolls of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4tli years 
of the reign, show that each had high power, 
lie accompanied the king in 1101 into 
Norraandv, the Earl of Leicester being left 
in England to direct the government. They 
appear to have acted together till the 13th 
year of the reign, when the Earl of Lei- 
cester died. . , ^ 

Richard de Luci then became, without 
jtiiy question, sole chief justiciary, hroin 
tliat year tiU 24 Henry II., 1178, numerous 
writs in his own name, some of them being 
grounded on a king’s writ de tdtra mare, and 
the confirmation in the Exchequer of a con- 
vention relative to certain land, made ‘co- 
7 *ani JRicuvdo de iMci et (diis httvondtusy 
plainly prove that he then held the highest 
judicial place in the Curia Regis. 

Of his judicial acts as chief justiciary 
little is recorded beyond the committal of 
some London rioters to prison ; but there is 
sufficient evidence of his activity and dili- 
gence in the execution of the legal branch 
of his office {MadoXy i. 146), at the same 
time that he showed no negligence in his 
ministerial and political duties. 

The preparation of the celebrated Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, in January 1164, 
was entrusted to him and to Josceline de 
Baliol, both of whom were accordingly sub- 
jected to the rancour of Becket, who two 
years afterwards pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against them, as the fa- 
vourers of the king’s tyranny, and the con- 
trivers of those heretical pravities. This 
sentence was repeated by Becket in 1169 
against him and others; but it does not 
appear to have produced much effect on the 
laymen included in it. 
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In 1167, on the threat of an invasion hy 
the Earls of Boulome and Flandeni, Richard' 
de Luci made such preparations of defence* 
as effectually to deter them. His conduct 
and valour as a warrior were brought more' 
actively forward in 1173, when the king’s^ 
sons raised the standard of rebellion a^inst 
their father. The Earl of Leicester, the son* 
of his late coadjutor, having joined their 
party, Richard de Luci besieged the town 
and castle of Leicester, and soon reducing 
the former, and demolishing its fortificar- 
tions, he granted a ti'uce to the gmson of 
the latter, in order to march against Wil- 
liam, King of Scotland, who had invaded 
Cumberland and was besieging Carlisle. 
Joined by Humphrey de Bohun, the king’s 
constable, he not only forced the Scots and' 
Galwegians to retire, hut, in revenge for 
their horrible devastations, he set fire to- 
Berwick and ravaged Lothian. The Earl 
of Leicester during this time had arrived in 
England with a large body of Flemings ; hut 
Rivard de Luci and Humphrey de Bohun, 
concluding a truce with the Scottish king, 
marched immediately against them, and, 
giviner them battle at Fernham in Suffolk, 
on Tfovember 1, 1173, not only defeated 
them with great slaughter, hut took the Earl 
of Leicester and his countess prisoners,^ The 
justiciaiw’s activity was not less prominent 
during the succeeding year, in opposing the* 
Earls of Derby and Huntingdon ; and the 
rotnm of King Henry to England, and the- 
capture of William, King of Scotland, oc- 
curring about the same time, the rebellion 
was effectually suppressed before the end of 
the year. 

Ilis services were not unrewarded by the 
king, who gave him the hundred of Ongar 
in Essex, with Stanford and Greensteed, 
and many broad lands in that county and 
in Kent. 

After a life devoted to his country, he* 

P repared himself a retirement at its close, 
y founding, in 1178, an abbey at Lesnes or 
Westwood, in the parish of Erith in Kent, 
for canons regular of the order of St. Au- 
gustin, endowing it nobly with half of his 
possessions there. Resisting the entreaties 
of his sovereign, who knew how to appre- 
ciate his abilities, he resigned his office at 
the commencement of the following year, 
and, assuming the habit of one of the canons 
of the house, withdrew from the turmoil of' 
the world to devote the remainder of his 
days to piety. His seclusion, however, was 
not of long duration, for he died on July 
14, 1179, and was buried in a sumptuous 
tomb in the choir of his church. 

To the integrity of his character the best 
testimony is afforded by the conduct of Ms 
sovereign, who, though finding him in* 
arms against himself, and highly in the* 
confidence of his opponent, wisely showed 
his admiration of fidelity and worth eve» 
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in an enemy, by admitt^ him into his 
own counsel^ and entrusting him with the 
sole administarsiion of the realm* 

By his wife, Rohfuse, he had, according 
to Dugdale {Baronage^ i. 668), two sons and 
two dau^ters. Maude, the elder of his 
two dau Aters, was married to the before- 
noticed Walter Fitz-Robert ; and Rohaise, 
the younger, was married to Fulbert, the 
son of John de Dover, lord of Chilham, 
also previously noticed. Other authors give 
a somewhat different account of the family. 
( WeeoeTf 777 ; BlomeJieldB Norfolk, i. 2 ; 
Mormd's Bmx, i. 127, ii. 116 ; lord Lyt- 
Mon ; Bolls, 2, 3, and 4 Henry II.) 

^ LVCI, Robert be, was probably a rela- 
tive of the great Richard de Luci, but in 
what manner does not appear. He was 
joined to Richard de Wilton, the sheriff of 
Wiltshire, as justice itinerant to set the 
assize or tallage for that county, in 20 
Henry II., 1174. In the following year he 
was sheriff of the county of Worcester, be- 
yond which no further information occurs. 
{Madox, i. 124^46.) 

LUCI, Godfrey de (Bishop of Wnr- 
CHESTER),son of Richard de Imci, completed 
the abbey of Lesnes, in Erith, Kent, which 
his father had founded. He was appointed 
one of King Henry's chaplains, and from 
canonries in St. Paul's, Lincoln, and York, 
was advanced to the deanery of St. Martin’s 
in London (Angl, Sac. i. 802), and afterwards 
to the archdeaconries of Derby and the East 
Riding of York. On September 16, 1189, 
1 Richard I., he was elected Bishop of Win- 
chester, and presided over that see for fifteen 
years, (le Neve, 136, 283, 326.) 

In 1179, 25 Henry II., he was named by 
the council held at Windsor, on the divi- 
sion of the kingdom into four parts for the 
administration of justice, at the head of the 
six justicicrs to whom the noi'thern coun- 
ties were anpropriated, and who, besides, 
were specially appointed to sit in the Curia 
Regis to hear the complaints of the people. 
From this time to the end of that reign he 
regularly acted as a iusticiai^, not only in 
the King's Court at Westminster, but on 
the itinera in various counties. (Madox, i. 
113-737, ii. 146.) 

By a bribe or fine of 3000/. he is said to 
have obtamed the restoration of certain 
manors which had been taken away from 
the diocese, and to have been made custos 
of the couniy of Hants, and of the castles 
of Winchester and Porchester. But the 
latter, on the king’s departure, were seized 
by the chancellor, William do Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, nor were they restored till 
that prelate was removed from the regency 
of the kingdom. 

During the last four years of Richard’s 
mign, Bishop Godfrey was much engaged 
in his judicial duties, his name appeanng 
frequently on the fines levied both at West- 
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minster and on the mrcuits. His death 
occurred on September 4, 1204, and his 
character was that of an amiable, discreet, 
and kind-hearted man* (Bie, Devuses, 10, 
39,54; Godwm, 217.) 

LUCI, Stephen de, was one of the sons 
of Walter do Charlecote, upon whom Henry 
de Montford conferred the village of that 
name in Warwickshire, and he and his 
brother William were the first who as- 
sumed the sumprae of Luci. He held some 
oifice in the court in 7 and 8 John, seve- 
ral mandates beinjg countersigned by him. 
Seventeen years afterwards he was ^nt, in 
8 and 0 Henry III., on royal missions to 
Rome, in coni unction, on each occasion, 
with Godfrey de Craucombe. (Bot C/dus. 
i. CO, 678, ii. 42-57.) On his return he 
was appointed custos of the bishopric of 
Durham, which he held during the two 
years of its vacancy. It was no doubt on 
this account that in 1228 he was nomi- 
nated one of the justices itinerant within 
the liberties of that bishopric, for his name 
does not otherwise appear in a judicial 
capacity* His brother, William de Luci, 
to whom the king granted the hundred of 
Kineton in Warwickshire to farm (Er- 
cerpL e BoU Bin. 130-166), and who was 
afterwards sheriff of that county, was the 
progenitor of Sir Thomas de Luci, the 
Justice Shallow of Shakspeare, and the 
property is still retained by one of his lineal 
representatives. 

LUKE, Walter, is said to have advanced 
himself in the world by maiTying the nurse 
of Henry VIII., with whom he received an 
estate at Cople in Bedfordshire, and two 
annuities of 20/. during her life. Her name 
was Anno, and she is described in the 
visitation of Huntingdon of 1613 as the 
daughter and heir of Launcelin of Launco- 
linsbiiry in that county, and the widow of 
William Oxenbridge. (Visit. Hunts, 60; 
Gent. Mag. July 1823, 28.) In the Mid- 
dle Temple he attained the post of reader 
in 1614 and 1620. He probably practised 
in the Court of Chancery, since his name 
as counsel does not occur in any of the 
Reports, and he was one of those assigned 
in June 1529 to hear causes in Chancery 
in aid of Cardinal Wolsey. ^ He had pre- 
viously been connected with the royal 
household, for when the king’s illegitimate 
son, Hem^ Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, 
was in 1525, at the age of about six years, 
made lord warden of the North, Walter 
Luke was appointed to attend him as at- 
toTD^-generu. (Camden MSS. iii.; ilfcm* 
H. PUzroy, xxiii.) The degree of seijeant 
was conferred upon him m Michaelmas 
1531, and in the lollowing year, on August 
23, he was promoted to the ermine as a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and knighted. 
He sat a silent commissioner on the trials 
of Sir Thomas More and the Bishop of 
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Bodwgter (StiU Trwk, i- 887, 888), and 
dying in 1544^ was buried in Cople Chuxch^ 
where there is an effigy of him and his 
.wife on a brass plate. {GwH,. Mag.hxxyu. 
(2). 304.) His only son is the next-men- 
rioned mcholas. 

LUKE, Nicholas, the onlj son of the 
above Sir Walter Luke, received his legal 
education also at the Middle Temple, and 
filled the office of reader in 1534. On 
April 14, 1540, 81 Hen^ VIII., he was 
constituted third baron of the Exchequer, 
and retained his seat there throughout the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Maiy, receiving 
a renewal of his patent on the accession of 
, Queen Elizabeth. He died in 1563, and 
was buried at Cople. 

His wife was Cecily, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Walton, of Bassingmede. (Bug- 
dMs Grig. 216 ; Gend. Mag. ut supra.) 

. LUBE, Robert, now one of the judges 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, was bom on 
October 13, 1807, at Shaftesbury. His 
father was Robert Lush, Esq., of that 
place, and his mother was Lucy, daughter 
of — Fpote, Esq., of Tollard in Wiltshire. 
After some creditable exertions in the 
lower branches of the profession, he was 
called to the bar by the society of Gray’s 
Inn on November 18, 1840, and attended 
the Home Circuit. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed a queen’s counsel, and though lie 
never held any official station, nor ever had 
a seat in parliament, ho was for his profes- | 
sional merits alone selected as the successor 
of Mr. Justice Crompton, and received his 
patent as a judge of the Queens Bench on 
October 30, 1865, when he received the 
customary honour of knighthood. 

lie married Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
Christopher Woolacott, Esq,, of London. 

LUTWYCHB, Edward, was the son and 
heir of William Lutwyche, of an old 
Shropshire family of respectability, and, 
being called to the bar at Gray’s Inn in 
June 1661, was elected an ancient in 1671. 
Receiving the distmetion of the coif in 
1683, he was made king’s serjeant on Fe- 
bruary 9, 1684, and knighted. ^ In October 
1685 James conferred upon him the chief 
justiceship of Chester, and raised him to 
the bench of the Common Fleas on April 
21, 1686, where he continued to sit till the 
abdication. Ho fell with his sovereign, 
and, in consequence of his having concurred 
in the royal claim to dispense with the 
penal laws in Sir Edward Hale’s case, he was 
excepted out of the act of indemnity passed 
in the next reign. Returning to the bar, 
he was fined at the York assizes in April 
1693 for refusing to take the oaths, but he 
continued to practise till 1704, as his 're- 
orts and entnes'’ to that time show. He 
ied in June 1709, and was buried at St. 
Bride’s, London. (Bramstonf.2Q7 \ LuttreU. 
iii. 83 ; 2 Shower, 475 ; Farl. Hia. v. 834.) 


^ XUBXABE, RA'Lim ns, was appointedi^a 
justice itinerant Ibr the county of Somerset 
in 9 Hen^ III., 1225. He was either an 
advocate in the court, or in the aefvioe of 
Josceline de Wells, ]l^hop of Bath,* as be 
was named by that prelate in the follow- 
ing year as his attorney in a suit against a 
man whom the bishop claimed as ^nativum 
suum.’ (Eot. Claue. ii. 76, 154.) 

LYMBEBOH, Adam de, who was of a 
Lincolnshire family, was in constant em<r 
ployment in offices of trust and respon- 
sibility under both Edward II. and III. 
In 5 Edward II., 1311, he was appointed 
one of the remembrancers of the Ex* 
cheauer ; and in 1321 he was made con- 
stable of Bordeaux, where he remained 
three or four years, and afterwards, on the 
accession of j^ward III., became keeper 
of the privy seal. From 5 to 8 Edward 
III. he was chancellor of Ireland, when 
from this office he was transferred to the 
English Court of Exchequer as a baron on 
November 9, 1334, and probably sat there 
till his death in 13 Edward III. (Madoa'y 
ii. 267; Pari Writs, ii. p. ii. 1096*; N. 
Fwdera, ii. 519-500, 812, 891 ; Cal. Inquis. 
p. m. ii. 89 ; Abb. Rot, Orig. 49, 139.) 

LYBBE, John de la, was of andeut 
descent and special note in the county of 
I Dorset, where he was bailiff of the forest 
; of Blakemore. One of his family, probably 
he himself, having killed a white hart 
which Henry III. while hunting had spared 
on account of its beauty, was not only im- 
prisoned and lined, but his lands were sub- 
jected to an annual tax under the name of 
the ^ White ITart Silver.* He resided at 
Hartley in Great Minton. {Hutchim's 
Dorset, ii. 272-476.) He was employed in 
Gascony by the king, one of his letters to 
whom shows that he acted as a justicier in 
Yorkshire, in which character his name 
appears in Trinity 1266 on a fine, in the 
next year on the pleas of the court, and in 
May 1270 in a payment made for an assize 
to be taken before him in.Essex. 
dale's Orig. 43 ; Excerpt, e Rot. Fm. ii. 512.) 
In 1250 he was joint custos of the cify and 
Tower of London. (Cal Rot. Pat. 39.) 
On his death in 1272 he possessed manors 
and lands in six counties. (Cal Inquis. 
p. m. i. 48.) 

LYKBHUBST, Lord. See J. S. Copley. 

LT8TEB, Richard, was the grandson 
of Thomas and the son of John, both of 
Wakefield in Yorkshire. His mother was 
a daughter of Beaumont of Whitley in the 
same county. lie hod his legal training in 
the Middle Temple, where he arrived at 
the dignity of reader in Lent 1516 and 
1522, and was appointed treasurer in 1523. 
(Bmdiile's Orig. 215, 221.) 

He was placed in the office of solicitor- 
general on July 8, 1621 ; and was succeeded 
in this post by Christopher Hales on Au-* 



14, 1525 ; and, although he is not in^ 
^duced into the list of attomev-generals 
in Du^ale's < Chronica Series/ tnere is 
little doubt that he then followed Ralph 
.'Swillington in that office, as he is men- 
tioned with the title in the will ofCicily 
Marchioness of Dorset, dated May 6, 1627. 
iTestam. Vetmt 634.) This office he held 
fill May 12, 1629, when he was appointed 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and kmghted. 
After presiding in that court above sixteen 
yeaw, he was advanced to the office of chief 
justice of the King^s Bench on November 
9, 1546, 37 Henry VIII. ; and in this cha- 
!racter he attested the submission and 
confession of Thomas Duke of Norfolk on 
January 12, 1647, a fortnight before the 
king’s death. {State TriaUyi. 387, 398,468.) 

On the accession of Edward VI. he was 
re-appointed, but resigned at the end of the 
first five years of the reign, on March 21,1552. 

The remainder of his life he spent at his 
mansion in Southampton, and, dying on 
]\Iarch 14, 1554, he was buried in the 
church of St. Michael there. His first 
wife was Jane, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Shirley, of Wistneston, Sussex, and widow 
of Sir John Dawtrey, of Petworth ; and his 
Ssecond was a daughter of — Stoke. 

LTTHE9BENE8, John de, was either a 
native of or established as an advocate in 
one of the northern counties, his name being 
mentioned so early as 62 Henry III. as 
■employed on the part of the king in a quo 
waiTanto against the mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. (Ahh, Plack 170.) In 8 Ed- 
ward I. he was appointed sheriff of York- 
shire, and retained that office for five years ; 
■and he is noticed in the parliament of 18 
Edward I. as a commissioner to enquire into 
the liberties claimed by the priors of Tyne- 
mouth and Carlisle. {Itot Pari i. 29, 38.) 
In 1293 he acted as one of the justices 
itinerant for Surrey; two years afterwards 
he was king’s escheator beyond the Trent, 
but in the next year exchanged the office 
for that on this side the Trent. In 28 Ed- 
wai-d I., and two years afterwards, he was 
employed in the perambulation of the forests 
•of the northeni counties {Pari Writ% i. 
397-8), being also recorded in the inter- 
vening year as a justice itinerant in the 
county of Kent. He was still alive in .Ta- 
nuarj' 1301, when his name appears in the 
Statute de Escaetoribus as one of the king’s 
council. (St, at Large^ i. 147.) 

LYTTELTON, Thomas, was descended 
froni a family established at South Lyttel- 
ton in Worcestershire so early as the reign 
of Henry II. In that of Henry III. the 
successor of the family became possessed of 
the manor of Frankle}’^, whose representa- 
tive, Elizabeth, carried the estate to her 
husband, Thomas Westcote, of Westcote, 
near Barnstaple, with a provision that her 
issue inheritable should be called by the 
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name of Lyttelton, l^ls efii^^t 
was the son of that marriags, w'honi 
the name devolved. 

He was born at the familjr seat^ and we 
have Coke’s authority that his legal studies 
were pursued at the inner Temple, and that 
the subject of his public reading there was 
the statute of Westminster 2, De Dofiis 
Gonditionalibus. In 1445 a suitor petitioned 
the lord chancellor to assign hini as counsel 
in certain proceedings against the widow of 
Judge Paston, whom none of the ^men of 
court’ were willing to oppose. {Pastmh 
Leitersy i. 8.) From this it would seem that 
his practice was at that time principally in 
the Court of Chancery, which may perhaps 
account for the infrequent occurrence of his 
name in the Year Books, in which Chancery 
coses ore seldom recorded. In 30 Henry 
VI. he had a gi‘ant from Sir William TVus- 
sel of the manor of Sheriff’ Hales in Staf- 
fordshire for his life, ^ pro bono et notabili 
consilio;’ affording an example of the 
manner in which advocates were sometimes 
rewarded by their opulent clients in those 
davs, when current coin was scarce. 

IIo was called to the degree of the coif 
on July 2, 1453, and was also appointed 
steward (or judge) of the Court of Mnr- 
shalsea of the king’s household. His ser- 
vices were soon afterwards further retained 
by the crown, by panting him a patent as 
king’s Serjeant on May 13, 1466. 

In the first parliament of Edward IV. he 
was named as an arbitrator in a difference 
between the Bishop of Winchester and his 
tenants {Rot. Pari v. 476) ; and two years 
afterwards he was in personal attendance on 
the king with the two chief justices on one 
of the royal progresses. {Poston Lett^ers, i. 
176.) On the next vacancy he was raised 
to the bench, being constituted n judge of 
the Common Pleas on April 17, 1466, and 
lie added a dignity to the law by his learning 
and impartiality throughout tne remainder 
of his life, uniiiflueiiced by the passions of 
the contending parties, and unremoved by 
either of the royal disputants on the two 
temporary transfers of the crown which he 
witnesse(l. In 16 Edward IV. he wap 
honoured with the knighthood of the Bath. 

He died where he was bom, at Frankley, 
on August 23, 1481, and was buried in 
Worcester Cathedral. 

From his obtaining two general pardons 
under the Great Seal it has been inferred 
that he was alternately a partisan of the 
houses of York and Ijancaster, and thus re- 
quired a double protection. But seeing that 
first was granted in 1454, before the 
civil war had commenced, and while he was 
in the king’s service as judge of the M4r<- 
sbalsea, it seems more probable that the in- 
demnity he then sued for was against any 
irregular acts he might have committed 
while he was high sheriff or escheator of 
ee2 
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Woioestenhire ; and as to the second grant, 
datedl461, when he was in fhvour with Kii^ 
Edward lY.^ his desire of a renewal of his 
pardon must be considered rather as an act 
of prudent caution at the end of a violent 
d^l convulsion, and the introduction of a 
new djnasty, a conclusion to which we 
more readily arrive since we find that the 
latter was granted to him ns * late sheriff 
of Worcester, or under-dieriff ’ (Chaufqn^t 
Cant, of Bayle, iii. 86), the Earl of Warwick 
being the hereditary high sheriff. 

Im name is still sacred in Westminster 
Ifall^and his celebrated work, ^Thb Tbea- 
tib£ 0 kTeni 7 Bes/ which Coke describes as 
* the most perfect and absolute work that 
ever was written in any human science/ 
and for which Camden asserts that ^tho 
students of the common law are no less 
beholden than the civilians are to Justi- 
nian’s Institutes/ will ever prevent its 
being forgotten. The treatise itself is, how- 
ever, now seldom read without the valu- 
able Commentary of Sir Edward Coke, a 
production which, as no one would dare to 
enter thedegal arena without fully digest- 
ing, has been illustrated successively by 
the eminent names of Hale, Nottingham, 
Hargrave, and Butler. 

Sir Thomas greatly enlarged his posses- 
sions by his marriage with Joan, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Sir William Bur- 
ley, of Bromscroffc Castle, Shropshire, and 
wadow of Sir Philip Chetwynd, of Ingestre 
in Staffordshire. By her he hod three sons, 
each the progenitor of a noble house— viz., 
the present Lord Lyttelton of Frankley, 
from the eldest ; the present Lord Ilather- 
ton, from the second son ; and from the 
thM, Lord Lyttelton of Mounslow, whose 
na me wi ll be next noticed. 

LYTTELTON, Edward (Lord Lyttel- 
ton), was the great-grandson of Thomas, 
the youngest of the three sons of the last- 
mentionea judge, and the son of Edward 
Lyttelton, seated at Henley in Shropshire, 
who became chief justice of North Wales, 
was Imighted, and married Mary, the 
daughter of Edmund Walter, chief justice 
of South Wales, and sister to Sir John 
Walte^the distinguished lord chief baron 
of the ^chequer in the reign of James I. 

Edward Lyttelton was born at Mounslow 
in 1680, and took his first degree in arts at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1609. At the 
Inner Temple he was called to the bar. 
Lord Clarendon (ii. 401) describes him as 
*h handsome and proper man, of a very 
graceful presence, and notorious for courage, 
which in his youth he had manifested with 
his sword. He had taken great puns in 
the hardest and most knotty part of the 
law, as well as that whiem was more 
ouatomaij, and was not only very ready 
and ex|pert in the books, but exceedingly 
Tersed in records, in studying and examm- 
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ing whereof he had kept Mr. Selden conu* 
pany, with whom he had gr^t frienddiip, 
and who had much ossuted him, so that he 
was looked upon as the best antiquary of 
the nrofession who gave himself up to prao» 
tice.^ His early reputation in his profes* 
non is proved by his being on his fatW’a 
death, in 1021, appointed to succeed him as 
chief justice of North Wales. 

Ketumed in 1626 to the second parlia^ 
ment of Charles L, he took an active part 
in the proceedings against the Duke of 
Buckingham, arguing that common &mo 
was a sufficient ground for the house to 
act upon. In the midst of the enquiiy the 
king, to save his favourite, dissolved the 
paru^ent. When it met again in March 
1628 Lyttelton was placed m the chair of 
the committee of grievances, and on April 
3 presented to the house their report, upon 
which was founded the famous Petition of 
Bight. In the subsequent conferences 
with the Lords he ably enforced the reso- 
lutions, and replied to the objections of 
the crown officers with temper and point. 
He was designated by the lord president in 
reporting the arguments as grave and 
learned lawyer,’ and great must have been 
his elation when heheoid the king’s answer 
to the petition, ‘ Soit droit fait comme il 
est d^siriS.’ On the dissolution of this par- 
liament in the . following March several 
members were imprisoned for their violence 
in holding tho speaker in tho chair while 
the protestation against tonnage and pound- 
age was passed. On their application to 
the Court of King’s Bench, Lyttelton ap- 
peared for John Selden, who was one of 
those arrested, and learnedly contended for 
his right to be discharged on bail. {Bari. 
JUist. li. 68-323 ; /State Trials, iii. 86, 262.)> 

Though a strenuous advocate for the 
liberty of the subject, he had never exhi- 
bited any asperity in his language, nor 
shown himself a violent partisan of those 
who opposed the measures of the court. 
The king could not fail to see the benefita 
which would result from his services^ and 
accordingly earnestly recommended him aa 
recorder of the city of London, to which 
he was elected on December 7, 1631. 
About the same time he was appointed 
counsel to the university of Oxford, and ia 
autumn of the next year he arrived at the 
post of reader to the Inner Temple.^ la 
October 1634 he was made solidtor- 
generfJ, and knighted. This office he held 
above five years, and principally distin- 
guished himself by bis elaborate argument 
against Hampden in the case of ship-money, 
in delivering which he occupied three days. 
{i^ate Trials, iiL 023.) 

An extraordinary compliment was paid 
by his inu of coi^ to the name of bis 
illustrious ancestor. The solidtor-general 
having applied for a chamber, then vacant. 
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oyer his own, to be assigned to bis kins* 
man, Mr. Thomas Lyttelton, 'the whole 
company of the bench with one voice * not 
only granted his request, but desired that 
the 'admittance should be freely without 
any fine, as a testimony of that great 
respect the whole socie^ doth owe and 
acknowledge to the name and family of 
Lyttelton.’ (Inner Temple Bocks,) 

He was promoted to the office of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas on January 
27, 1040. (JZymer, xx. 880.) In the 
April following a new parliament was 
called^ and after sitting barely three weeks 
was dissolved. Another, the Long Parlia- 
ment, met in November, and one of its 
first enquiries was into the conduct of Lord 
Keeper Finch, who, dreading the conse- 
imences, fled the coimtry. The Seal, being 
thus deserted, was delivered to Lyttelton, 
with the title of lord keeper, on January 
18, 1641 (Crofee, Car, 666) ; and on the 18th 
of the following month he was created 
Lord Lyttelton of Mounslow. This ad- 
vance did not add to his reputation or his 
peace. In the Common Pleas ho had pre- 
sided with great ability ; in the Chanceiy 
he was only an indifierent ]iidge. At the 
council and in parliament he felt himself 
out of his clement, and was so disturbed 
with the unhappy state of the king’s afiairs 
that he fell into a serious illness, and was 
absent from his place for some months. 
On the impeachment and attainder of his 
friend the Earl of Strafford he was pre- ! 
vented from pleading on his behalf by his 
illness. Soon after, on May 18, the lord 
keeper was placed at the head of a com- 
mission to execute the office of lord high 
treasurer. On his resuming his seat he 
had the difficult duty of presiding during 
all the violent measures that occupied the 
house. His conduct, while it could not 
but be displeasing to the king, raising 
doubts of his fidelity, was so satisfactory to 
the Commons, and so apparently compliant 
with their wills, that on their nomination 
of lieutenants for the several counties they 
placed him at the head of his native shire. 
{S^ Trials, ii* 1086.) In March 1642 the 
king, offended by the paiiiamentaiy pro- 
ceedings, retired to York. He had been for 
some time suspicious of the,lord keeper’s de- 
votion to him, rad was particularly disgusted 
with his vote in favour of the ordinance for 
the militia, rad his arguments in support 
of its legmity. [Whitdocke, 60.) I^rd 
Lyttelton, however, took an opportunity of 
explaining to Mr. Hyde (afterwards Lord 
Clarendon), who was secretly in the con- 
fidence of the king, that he was in great 
perplexity how to act, that he had no per- 
son to confer with or to confide in, rad 
that he had given this vote rad others, 
which he knew would be obnoxious to 
the king, for the pui*pose of disarming the 
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i rising distrust of the Commons, and of 
' preventing their proposed intention of 
taking the Seal firom him* He thereupon 
planned with Mr. Hyde that he would 
take advantage of the customary recess of 
the house, between Saturday and Monday 
morning, to send the Great Seal to the 
king, and himself to follow after. This 
important service, as it was then deemed, 
was successfully effected, and on May 28 
the lord keeper’s escape was reportea to 
the Lords, wno immediately ordered hini 
to be taken into custody ; but at the end of 
the third day after his departure he kissed 
the king’s hand at York. This statement 
would seem to be contradicted by his sub- 
sequent letter to the Lords, in which he 
says that Saturday was the ^st time that 
ho ever heard of going to York, rad that 
he did so by the king’s absolute commands. 
He encloses an affidavit showing his in- 
ability from iUness to travel to West- 
minster, as ordered, and at the same time 
proves the evasiveness of the excuse by 
'taking the boldness ’ to inform the Ijords 
that he has the king’s express commands 
upon his allegiance not to depart from him. 
Such weakness of purpose, and such useless 
j attempts to be well with both parties, 

[ sufficiently account for his not being re- 
I spected by either. 

I It was not till a year afterwards that the 
parliament voted that if Lord Keeper 
Lyttelton did not return with the Great 
Seal within fourteen days he should lose 
I his place, rad whatever should be sealed 
with that Great Seal afterwards should be 
void ( IVhitelocke, 70) ; and the two houses 
pasaea an ordinance for a new^Great Seal 
on November 10, 104il. The king was, at 
first, much dissatisfied with Lyttelton, 
whose hesitation and fears >vcre rather 
annoying. But Hyde convinced his majesty 
of his lord keeper’s fidelity, and prevented 
his being removed from his place, though 
ho was not for some time entrusted with 
the actual custody of the Seal. Of Lyttel- 
ton’s loyal devotion to the crown all sua- 
picion was at last removed. In March he 
was again appointed first commissioner in 
the Treasury (4 Report l^tb, Bec,^ App, ii. 
187); and on May 21, 1644, he was actually 
entrusted with a militejy commission to 
raise a regiment of foot-soldiers, consisting 
of gentlemen of the inns of court and 
chancery, and others. Of this reriment, the 
ranks of which were mon filled, he acted 
as colonel. Two centuries had elapsed rince 
a keeper of the Seal and a soldier were united 
in the same per^n; and in the two cen- 
turies that have since passed no other person 
has served the king in a like doublecapacity. 

Notwithstanding this ebullition of zeal 
and spirit, Lyttelton was an altered man. 
The sad position of public affairs depressed 
him ; he became melancholy, and the vigour 
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of his imd the strength of his body Mends on both sides who did not doubt hia- 
gradually decayed; so that he could not intemty. Hyde, who knew him well.waa 
contend against an attack of illness^ which his mend to tne last Whitelocke, of th^ 
carried hun off on August 27. 16&. parliiunent side, always speaks kindly of 
was buried in the cathedral of Christ hini; and even in relating his flight calls 
Church, Oxford. him *ti man of courage and of excellent 

That he was a learned lawyer, power- parts and learning/ 
ful advocate, and an excellent judge; that A volume of Keports in the Common 
in his private character he was highly Pleas and Exchequer, from 2 to 7 Charles 
esteemed; that he was incorrupt amidst L, was published with his name in 1683; 
corruption,and moderate among tne violent; but doubts have been raised as to ^eir 
and that he never used power for the being of his composition, 
gratification of private malignity; nor for the His peerage died with him. His first 

prosecution of party purposes, noth friends wife was Anne, daughter of John Lyttel- 
and enemies readily acknowledge. Deser- ton of Frankloy ; and his second wife was 
lion of the popular party for place is some- Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Sir 
what harshly alleged against him. llis William Jones, the judge of the King’s 
subsequent career must rather be blamed Bench, and widow of sir QeorgeCalverley, 
u3 weak than stigmatised as treacherous ; of Cheshire. (Ath. Oxon, iii. 175.) 
and his flight with the Great Seal from the LYTTELTON, Timothy, the brother of 
parliament, so dangerous, and indeed so the above lord keeper of Charles I., and 
fatal to himself, if be had been stopped, the seventh son of Sir Edward Lyttelton, of 
sliowed a degice of personal courage that Henley in Shropshire, chief justice of North 
must dissipate all dounts as to the principles Wales, was admitted into the Inner Temple 
by which ne was guided. He felt it to bo in 1626, called to the bar in 1635, and 
Ills duty to resist the encroachments on the elected a bencher in 1640. During tho 
constitution, and he did resist them ; he llohcllion his history is a blank ; but at the 
felt it equally to be his duty to support the Eestoration he held the office of recorder of 
sovereign when his power was threatened, Bewdley, and was appointed one of the 
and he flew to him for that purpose. But Welsh judges. The only subsequent notice 
he was not a man for the times be lived iu. of him* is that he was constituted a baron 
He was not made for power ; he could not of the Excheejuer on February 1, 1670, 
cope with the spirits of the day; he was and that he died early in 167U, and was 
weak and wavering ; and by endeavouring buried in the Temple Church. (IVbot^d 
to be the friend of all parties he expo- Fasti, ii. 231; Nash's Worcestermirey ii. 
rienced the usual consequence of being 270; Cal. St. Papers [lOGO], 212; Gent. 
confided in by none. But he had ^ear Mag. iii. 69.) 
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XAOCLESEIELD; Earl of. See T. Grenada case in 1775, for his argument iir 
Parker. which he was highly praised by Lord 

MACDONALD, Archirald, was de- Mansfield. {State TnaU, jk. 287, 303, 
scended from the old Lords of the Isles, 306.) His union iu 1777 with Louisa, 
one of whom was created a baronet of the eldest daughter of Granville, second 
Nova Scotia in 1625. The seventh baronet { Earl Gower (afterwards Marquis of St^- 
was Sir Alexander, who by his second wife, | ford), was a certain precursor of promotion 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander, ninth j to one who possessed competent legal 
Earl of Eglinton, was father of three qualifications. In the same year he waa 
sons, the two elder of whom succeeded made one of the king’s counsel, and was* 
in turn to the title, and the latter was in returned to parliament for the borough of 
1776 raised to the barony of Macdonald in Hindon, and in 1780 for Newcastle-uuder- 
the peerage of Ireland, which his repre- Lyne. He gave his support to Lord North 
sentative still enjoys. Archibald, the while heremained prime minister; hut when 
youn^st, was bom in 1746, and received that nobleman afterwards joined Mr. Fox 
his education at Westminster School. in the Coalition Ministry, he strenuously 
^ On being^ call^ to the bar in England opposed the unholy alliance, and made 
his connection with ^otland insured him able speech against the famous East India 
liberal employment in appeals from that Bill in answer to Mr. Erskine. From the 
country to the House of Lords ; and in the i very first entrance of Mr. Pitt into the 
courts of Westminster, though he had not i senate in 1781 Mr. Macdonald attached 
great practice, he acquired such a character | himself to that remarkable man, antici*- 
as a lawyer as to he engaged in the great } pating his future greatness^ and fought 
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lioUlj Bj his «ide in the doul)t{ld pailm- 
mcDtaiy. conflict that raged after the dis- 
peroon and ejection of the Coalition in 
December 1783. {ParL Hist. xix.-xxiv.) 
He was not long in receiving hia reward, 
beiiw appointed aolicitor-general on April 
8, 1784. To the parliaments of 1784 and 
1790 he was returned by hia old consti- 
tuents, and while he continued in the 
House of Commons he was a steady and 
useful adherent to the minister^ particularly 
in reference to the king's illness in 1780. 

Ill 1780 he was appointed a Welsh judge 
on the Carmarthen Circuit, and succeeded 
Sir Pepper Arden as attorney-general on 
June 28. 1788, and was then knighted. It 
fell to nis lot to prosecute Stockdale by 
order of the House of Commons, for pub- 
lishing Mr. Logan's defence of Mr. Hast- 
ings ; and also Thomas Paine as the author 
of ^ The Rights of Man ; ' both of them 
affording Mr. Erskine opportunities of 
displaying his extraordinary oratorical 
powers, in the former case with a suc- 
cess which he could not expect in the 
latter. In the exercise of his office Sir 
Archibald was distinguished for his pru- 
dence and humanity, which Mr. Burke 
acknowledged was a striking feature in 
his character, though in the latter years 
of his official life the seditious spirit that 
then prevailed obliged him to institute 
several prosecutions. (JState TnaU^ xxi. 61, 
xxii. 247, 285, 380; ParL Hist, xxix. 512.) ! 

His promotion to the place of lord . 
chief baron of the Exchequer took place on 
February 12, 1793, a post for which his 
discriminating powers and judicial mind 
peculiarly fitted him. After a presidency 
of twenty years, esteemed by all for his 
careful and impartial administration of the 
law, for his patient attention to every 
argument, never interrupting the speaker, 
as well as for the kindness of his dispo- 
sition and the courtesy of his manneie, he 
retired into private life in November 1813, 
and in the same month was rewarded with 
a baronetcy. He survived his resignation 
nearly thirteen years, and died on May 18, 
1826. His grandson is now the third baronet. 

KABDINeLEY, Robert be, of Mad- 
dingley, a parish in Cambridgeshire, was 
the son of Thomas de Maddingley, mem- 
ber for Cambridge in several parliaments 
of Edward I. He was one of the assessors 
of the tallage of that and three neigh- 
bouring counties in 6 Edward II., and was 
in several judicial commissions in that 
locality about the same period. In 1314 
he was one of the justices of assize in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and he continued to 
per&rm the same functions in these and 
other counties till 1321, in which year he 
died. (Pari Writs, 720, p. ii. 1129; Rot 
iWLi. 874, 448, 4600 
•. JIAIiBEBTEOBP, Robert be, was so 
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called from a manor of that name in Lin* 
colnshte. ‘ In 6 and 8 Edward ILhe is 
mentioDjSd in connection with property in 
that county {Alh. BxiL (hig> i. 198, 216)) 
and was occasionally employed in commis^ 
sions there from 10 Edward 11. till he was 
raised to the bench. This event occurred 
about August 1320, asa judge in the King’s 
Bench. fVom that time till the end of the 
reign he was actively engaged in the per- 
formance of bis judicial duties, principally 
in the country. 

His re-appointment on the accession of 
Edward III. was delayed on account of 
Queen Isabella’s indignation against him, in 
consequence of his being concerned in the 
judgment pronounced, five years beforoi 
upon Thomas Earl of Lancaster. But he 
obtained bis pardon on March 7, 1327, on 
the testimony of the prelates and peers that 
he gave that judgment by command of the 
king, whom he did not dare to disobey, and 
to avoid danger to himself. Such is the 
disgraceful entry on the patent of pardon% 
(N, Foadera, ii. 690.) It may be presumed) 
therefore, that he was then permitted to 
resume his judicial functions. Wo accoi-d- 
ingly find him acting os a justice of assize 
in this first year, and sitting in court in 
Hilary Term of the second. ( Year Book,) 

On February 2, 1329, he was named in 
the commission to try certain malefactors 
in the city of London (iV, Fccefcra, ii. 765), 
and on May 1 following had so entirely re- 
covered favour as to be promoted to tho 
office of chief justice of the King’s Bench 
during the temporary absence of Geoffrey 
le Scrope. This lasted till October 28 in 
the same year, when he remained in that 
court till January 18, 1331, and was then 
removed into the Common Pleas. The fines 
levied before him do not extend beyond 
Martinmas in the same year, and his death 
soon after occurred. {Rut, Pari ii. 26, 208 ; 
Pari Writs, ii. p. ii. 1131 ; Ahh, Rot Orig. 
L 198, ii. 69.) 

HALDUIT, John, held a place in the Curia 
Regis or Exchequer in 16 Henry II., 1170. 
Two years afterwards he- and Turstin Fitz- 
Simon accounted for the profits of the see 
of Canterbury, which had been committed 
to their care on the murder of Becket. 
{Madox, i. 300, 631, ii. 263.) 

In 1174 he was one of the justices itine- 
rant for setting the assize in the counties of 
Nottingham and Lincoln, in the latter of 
which he is also mentioned on the rolls of 
22 and 23 Hen:^ U. {Ibid. i. 123, 127, 120.) 

KALDUIT, WiLLUM (Maledoctus), is 
mentioned in only two instances {Madox, i. 
44, 216) as a baron actingjudidally. These 
are in 11 and 30Hen^ IL, 1165 and 1184; 
and in both cases he is represented as being 
present among those sitting in the Exche- 
quer when charters or agreements relative 
< to land were executed or acknowledged 
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there. On each of these oocaaions he is de* 
Bcribed as chamberlaini in which character 
he would have a seat in that court* He 
does not appear to have been employed aa a 
justice itineiant. He succeeded to the office 
of chamberlain on the death of his elder 
liother, Robert, about 31 Henry L, 1180-1. 

Robert and William were the sons of 
William Mauduit, who is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as possessing seven lord* 
ships in Hampshire, and who was afterwards 
appointed chamberlain to Henrv L, from 
whom he received in mafriage Maud, the 

a [iter of Michael de Hanslape, with the 
of which he died possess^. 

It is evident that there wereseveral cham- 
berlains in the King’s Court, and that there 
was one at the head of all, ceiled magistra 
camehuia, which was an hereditary office. 
Whatever were their duties in the king’s 
household, it is certain that they were offi- 
cially connected with the Exchequer, and 
had the care of the receipts and pa;^ments 
of the revenue. They also sat at this time 
as barons or justices in the Exchequer. 

That there was some interval during the 
reim of Stephen in which William Malduit 
dia not enjoy the office, or that some doubt 
existed as to the right of possession, seems 
likely, from his obtaining from Heniy 11., 
while Duke of Normandv, a grant of the in- 
heritance of the office ot chamberlain of his 
Exchequer, with the castle of Porchester, 
and all the lands to the chamborlainship and 
the castle appertaining, both in England and 
Normandy. These were confirmed to him 
when Henry 11. attained the crown.* He 
held the slioriiFalty of Rutland from 26 
Henry 11. till the end of the rei^n, and his 
name is recorded as chamberlain up to 7 
Richard 1., 1195, soon after which he pro- 
bably died, having in the previous year 
joined an expedition into Normandy. He 
was succeeded by his son, the next-men- 
tioned Robert {Dtigdaya Baron, i. 398 ; 
Bipe Bdhf Hem^ II, and Richard /.) 

^ HALDITIT, Robert, who sat as a justi- 
cier in the Curia Regis in 10 John, 1206-9, 
when fines wore acknowledged there, was the 
son of the above William Malduit During 
the last nine or ten years of the reira of 
Henry II. he held the sheriflalty of Wilt- 
shire ; and on his father’s death he succeeded 
to the office of chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
which he exercised during the whole of the 
reign of John. (IM, de Liberate^ passim.) 
In 1 John, for a fine of 100/., he obtained , 
the custody of Rockingham Castle (Rot, j 
de OhlatiSf 9) ; and from 2 to 7 John he was 
sheiiff of Rutland. 

He accompanied the king in his Irish 
expedition in 1210 {Rot, de RriedtiJto^ 185, 
&c.), ^but afterwards joined the standard of 
the discontented borons in the contest for 
their liberties. The Close Roll of 17 John 
records bis name among those who took up 
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arms against the Idng^his son William aeU 
ing a still more prominent part. The con- 
SM uence of this revolt was the loss of the 
mmily estates, which were seized into the 
king’s hand^ and the excommunication and 
capture of William. Soon after the aeces- 
rion of King Henry III. both of them re- 
turned to their allemanco, their submission 
being accompiuied by a restoration of their 
property. (Rx^, Claw, i. 237-846.) 

!l&>bert died about June 1222, 6 Henry 
in. His widow, Isabella, daughter of 
Thurstan Basset, surviv^ him; and 
William, their son, married Alice, the 
daughter of Waleran, Earl of Warwick, 
whose son, also William, succeeded to Uiat 
earldom, which continued in the family till 
the year 1589, when it became extinct. 
One of the earls, Henry de Beauchamp, 
was created Duke of WaWick in{1444, but 
the title died with him. (Baromge, i. 398 ; 
R, de Wendover, iii. 297, 349, 350, iv. 24.) 

MAIEBY88E, Richard, was the son of 
Hugh de Malebysse, who came over from 
Normandy, and was settled in 3 Stephen 
at Scawtou in Yorkshire. His mother 
was Emma, daughter and heir of Henry de 
Percy. He was called Richard Malebysse 
of Acastor, and was one of the foresters of 
the county of York. 

In the loginning of the reign of Richard 
I. he was m some manner implicated in 
the horrible massacre of the Jews at York, 
for which his lands were seized into the 
king’s hands ; and in 4 Richard 1. he paid 
twenty marks to recover them till the king’s 
return. He was afterwards imulicated in 
some other disturbances, which ai'ew upon 
him and his brother Hugh the excommuni- 
cation of the pope ; and in 6 Richard 1. ho 
paid a fine of three hundred marks to regain 
the king’s favour, and for having the full 
restoration of his lands, waitls, and forests. 

His latter ofience was evidently too close 
a connection ydth Earl John ; for though, 
when that prince came to. the throne, he 
had to pay another fine for some of his 
lands, he seems to have at once been ad- 
mitted into the royal confidence. In 2 
I John he had the custody of the castle of 
Queldric ; in the next year he was employed 
as a justice itinerant to fix the tall^ in 
Yorkshii'e ; and in 4 John he was present 
at Westminster when fines were acknow- 
ledged there. (Madod:, i. 316, 722.) Be- 
sides these judicial duties, he was sent as 
one of the embassy to accompany William, 
King of Scotland, to England ; and in 5 
John was engaged in enforcing the pay- 
ment of the aids required by the king. Ho 
was keeper of the forests of Galtres, Der- 
went, and Wemerdale, and had permission 
to stub and cultivate eighty acres of land 
of the king’s forest, between Owse and 
Derwen^ at Queldric. (Rot, de Ohlatis, 
41, 55; Rot, Chart, 42.) He incurred 
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tome disgraise by his negligpnoe in kee^ng 
tiie forest of Galtres, and mfore be could 
recover the land and castleB, which the 
king thereupon summarily seued^ he wfta 
compelled, in 6 John, to pay a line of five 
pounds into the royal treasury. 

Although he seems to have been a little 
turbulent in character, he was apparentiy 
of a generous nature, and in the disposition 
of his property, which was very extensive, 
to have acted with great liberality. He 
made grants of lands to various abbeys, 
and founded that of Newbo, near Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, for monks of the P^mon- 
strateosian order, endowing it with a third 
art of the church of Kniveton in Notting- 
amshire, and with the church of Acaster. 
(dfoiuMt. vi. 887.) 

He died in 11 John, 1209, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eon John. One of his 
descendants, Sir Hercules Malebysso, in 
compliance with stipulations entered into 
on ma marriage with Lady Beckwith 
Bruce, assumed the name of Beckwith, 
which the family has since preserved, and 
within the last centi:^ has been highly 
distinguished in our military annals. 

ICALE^ Robert, was amerced in 14 
Edward L for not appearing at the Ex- 
chequer with his accounts as sheriff of 
the counties of Bedford and Buckingham. 
(MadoXf ii. 237.) But the ofience was no 
aoubt speedily removed, for in 18 Ed- 
ward I., 1289, he was appointed a judge of 
the King^s Bench. lie is mentioned in 
that character as late *as 1294, in which 
year he died. (Abb, Hot, Orig, i.87,88.) 

KALET, Thomas, was a great-grandson of 
Sir Baldwin Malet, of St. Audriea, Somer- 
setshire, solicitor-general of Henry Vlll., a 
descendant from tho Norman boron of that 
name, who fought on William’s side at the 
battle of Hastings. His connection with 
the above Robert Malet cannot now be 
traced. He was bom about 1582, and took 
his legal degi'ees in the Middle Temple, 
bmng cidled to the bar in 1(306, and be- 
•comuig reader in 1020. 

In the first two parliaments of Charles I. 
he sided with the government, and in the 
case of the Duke of Buckingham he argued 
forcibly against common fame being re- 
ceived as a sufficient ground of accusation. 
After filling the office of solicitor-general 
to the queen he was honoured with the 
coif in 1035, and was appointed a judge of 
the King’s Bench on Jmy 1, 1041 (Myrner, 
XX. fiI7), a few days before the impeach- 
ment 01 six of his brethren, and was there- 
upon knighted. Not deterred by fear of the 
parliament, at the very next Lent assizes he 
threw no discouragement on the proposed 
petition of the grand juiy of Kent against 
the ordinance mr the militia without the 
king’s assent, and in support of the Book 
of Common l^yer^ and for having shown 
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I this petition to the Earl of Bristol with- 
out first revealing it to the house he was 
committed to the Tower by the Lords on 
Mardb%8b 1642, but released on May 2 on 
entering into a recognisance of 10061. to 
appear before the Low when called upon. 
(Farl. Hid. li. 1148; LwM Journals.) In 
^at summer he again went the Home Cir^ 
cuit, and on some members of the House of 
Commons coming to the bench at Miud- 
stone, where he was sitting, and produdng 
certain votes of parliament on behalf of the 
militia ordinance and against the king’s 
commission of array, he boldly refused to 
ermit them to be read, as not authorised 
y the commission under which he sat. 
For this courageous conduct King Charles 
sent him a letter of thanks, with a promue 
of protection. This however the parlia- 
ment rendered inoperative, by promptly 
despatching a troop of horso and violently 
taking the judge from the bench at Kings- 
ton in Surrey. Carried prisoner to West- 
minster, the house immediately committed 
him to tho Tower. There ho remidned a 

644 he was redeemedT by the king in ex- 
change for another, whose liberty the pw- 
liament desired. They still regarded him 
< as the fomenter and protector of the ma- 
lignant faction,* and by an ordinance in No- 
vember 1045 they disabled him and four of 
his colleagues ‘from being judges though 
they were dead.’ (Clarendon^ iii. 153; 
WhUekeke, 107, 181.) 

During the succeeding fifteen years he 
suffered severely for his loyalty, losing a 
son in the king’s service, ana his property 
being greatly reduced by wquestrations. 
Two days after the restoration of Charles 
II., though then seventy-eight yews of 
age, he was replaced in his old seat in the 
King’s Bench. From his speech on the 
trial of one of the i-egicides, showing much 
of the garrulity of old age, it is evident 
that ho was then nearly superannuated ; but 
he was, however, sufficiently alive to his 
interest to petition for and obtain grants 
of land in Somersetshire and Devonshire. 
Sitting in court for the three succeeding 
years, the king on his petition on June 18, 
1063, dispensed with his further attend- 
ance, continuing to him the name and 
salary of a judge (Ca/. State Papers [1663], 
348, 435 ; State Trials^ v. 1030 ; 1 &deifin^ 
150), and granting him a pension of ICiOO/. 
a year. At the same time ne was honoured 
witli a baronetcy, the fiat for which, for 
some reason or other, he refrained from 
having completed during the two remain- 
ing years of his life. 

He died on December 19, 1665, and was 
buried in Pointington Church, Somerset- 
shire. Under the recent sufferings of tiie 
family, his descendants for the three next 
generations did not solicit the completion 
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■ot the honour whi<^ King Gherlee had 
awarded to their ancestor. The judw's 
gpreat-great-grandson, Charles Wane Malet, 
however^ who filled some high <lffices in 
India, accepted in 1791 a new patent of 
haronetcy, but afterwards failed in his 
claim for precedence under the old patent, 
and his son now enjoys the new honour. 
(Malet ; CoUinsm^s SomerHif ii. 377.) 

MALINS, Bichabd, one of the present 
vice-chancellors, was bom in 1803 at Eve- 
sham. lie is the son of the late Eichard 
Malins, Esq., of Alston in Warwickshire, 
by a daughter of Thomas Hunter, Esq., of 
I'ershore. Educated at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambrid^, he took his degree of 
B.A. in 1827^ with mathematical honours. 
Before this time he had entered the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the bar on May 
14, 1830. Witli an extensive practice in 
Ohanceiy, he obtained a silk gown in 1849. 
In 1862 he entered parliament as member 
for Wallingford, and retained the seat till 
July 1806, supporting the conservative side 
of politics. On llecemberl, 1800, he was ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor as the successor of 
that estimable judge Sir H. T. Kindersloy, 
and was then knighted. 

He married Susannah, daughter of the 
llev. Arthur Farwell, rector of St. IMartin’s, 
Cornwall. 

MALLOEE, Pbteb, was probably a de- 
scendant of Gislebert Mallore, one of the 
Conqueror’s followers, and of AnchotilMal- 
lore, employed in the rei^ of Henry II. 
He married Matilda, the widow of Elyas do 
Kabayne, and a daughter of Stephen, do 
Bayeux. Holding the town of Melcombe, 
and certain lands at Bodemerton in Dorset- 
shire, in form under the king (MadoXy i. 
336), he was summoned to penorm military 
service ^inst the Scots in 28 Edward I. 

Nothing is told of his legal life before he 
was raised to the bench of the Common 
Pleas, where he sat for above seventeen 
years, from 1292 to 1309. (Servkna ad 
Ijepemj 282 ; Dvgdalds Grig, 44.) Duiing 
this period he seems to have been very ac- 
tively employed. Sir William Wallace was 
tiled before him in \^4t(Taf'ner'*s Engkmdy 
ii. 00, n.), and in 1807 he was selected as 
one of the justices of trailbaston for the 
home counties. He died about July 1310. 
(Cai, Inquis. p. m. i. 239.) 

XAIO LACE, or MAELET|P£T£R de, was 
great-grandson of Peter, a Poictevin, who, 
being esquire to King John, is said to have 
owed his fortunes to undertaking the murder 
of Prince Arthur ; in reward for which act 
Isabel, the daughter of Robert de Tumham, 
lyas given to him in marriage, with till her 
rich possessions, principally in Yorkshire. 
He was the fourth baron in succession, and 
his father (also Peter) married Nichol^ 
dau^ter of Gilbert de Gant, grandson of 
he Earl of Lincoln, and died about 7 Ed- 
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ward I., when he, then only three of 
age, succeeded to his inheritance. (An- 
chadlogiay xxi. 209.) 

^ He was engaged in the Welsh and Soot-r 
tish wars under Edward 1., and was sum- 
moned to parliament fri>m thetwenty-tiiird 
year of that reign tin his death. In 29 
Edward I. he signed the barons’ letter t6 
the pope by the title of Dominus de Mus^ 
greve. In 1306 and 1307 he was placed at 
the head of the justices of trailbaston 
appointed for Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
eight other counties. (N, Fesderay i. 970 \ 
Rot. Pari i. 188-218.) 

He married Eleanor, daughter of Thomas- 
Lord Furnival, and died in 3 Edward II., 
1310, leaving his son Peter, who succeeded 
him. On the death of the seventh Peter 
in 1415 without issue, the barony fell into* 
abeyance between his sisters. (Baronage^ 
i. 733.) 

MALTON, lloBKitT, is only known as 
having been constituted a baron of the 
Exchequer on November 14, 1413, 1 Heniy 
V., and re-appointed at the commencement 
of the following reign. (Cal. Rot. Pat. 
202 , 209 .) 

MALES CATELE8, Rooeb, was one of the 
chaplains of Richard T., and is mentioned by 
Hovoden as his vice-chancellor in 1191. He 
accompanied the king on his voyage to the 
Holy l^and, and two charters given under 
his Land are extant, dated on March 27 and 
April 3 in that year, at Messina. (Rymerj, 
i. 63 ; Monad, v. 565.) In the lamentable 
shipwreck which occurred in the following 
May oli’ the island of Cyprus he wm 
drowned; and the king’s Seal, which ia 
stated to have been suspended round his 
neck, was lost with him. Richard converted 
this accident into an expedient to raise 
money, by proclaiming that no grants under 
it should be deemed valid, and thus com- 
pelling the holders of them to pay the finea 
a second time, for a confirmation under the 
new Seal, (MadoXy i. 77.) . 

Burke, in his ^Dictionary of Landed 
Gentry’ (nom. Machell), makes him tha 
gi*eat-grandson of IMthe Malus Catulus, 
son of < Catulus de Castro Catulino,’^ in 
Westmoreland, and younger son of William 
Malchael, or Malus Catulus, of Cracken- 
thorpe. The present family of Machell of 
Beverley trace their descent from his elder 
brother John. 

MANOHESTEE, Eakl OF. See E. MoK- 
TAou ; H. Montagu. 

MAKDEVIILE, Geoffbey be (Eabl OF 
Essex), whose name is corrupted from Mag- 
naville, a town in Normandy belon^g to* 
his ancestors, was the second Earl of Essex 
after the Conquest. His great-grandihther,. 
of the same name, was one of the ^m- 
panions of the Conqueror in his expedition 
. against England, and was rewarded with 
1 many broad landiis and lordships, of which 
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BO le«i thRn one hundred and nineteen are 
doted in Domesday Book. Besides these, 
the Conqueror granted him the custody of 
the Tower of London, with the hereditary 
sheriffalty of London and Middlesex and 
il^rtfordshire. His son William succeeded 

of Eudo the Dapif^^y whom he £id a 
son, named Geoffrey, who was steward of 
Normandy by descent of his mother. Kinff 
St^hen raised him to the di^^ity of Ean 
of Essex, but the Empress Maud won him 
over to her party by a still more ample 
charter, confirming to him all the rights and 
honours and lands which any of his ances- 
tors had held, and making to him most ex- 
tensive ™nts. His future prowess was 
dispaced by so man^ savage outrages that, 
although ho had iounded the abbey of 
Walden in Essex, and bad mode several 
gifts for pious uses, he was excommunicated; 
and being in 1144 inortally wounded in 
battle, the rights of sepulture were refused 
to his body until some years afterwards, 
when, his absolution being obtained, it was 
buried in the p<'>rch of the Temple Church, 
where his moinimontal effigy is still pre- 
served. By his wife, Rohese, the daugnter 
of Alberic de \'ere, Earl of Oxford, he had 
Geoffrey, the subject of the present notice. 

Henry II. created him Earl of Essex, re- 
storing to him all the lands of his family, 
and emploving him both in the council and 
the field. * 

He and Richard de Luci were sent in 
1166-7 as justices itinerant to hear criminal 
and common pleas throughout England; 
and they were also entrusted with the ex- 
pedition against the W^elsh, during which 
the earl fell sick at Cheater, and died there 
on October 21, 1107. He was buried in the 
abbey of Walden. Leaving no children, he 
was succeeded by his brother, the next- 
mentioned Williani. {Madox^ i. 49, 28, ii. 
138, 164; Duydalds Barm, i. 201.) 

XiJirDEyiLLE, William de (Earl of 
Albemarle and Essex), was the orother of 
the above Geoffrey liarl of Essex, on whose 
death be succeeded to that title. He had 
raent the chief part of his youth with 
rhilip Earl of Flanders, whom he after- 
wards assisted in his wars with the French 
king. On his attaining the earldom he 
was welcomed with distinction by King ^ 
Henry, whom he accompanied into France j 
in 1178, as one of the generals of his army, 
and was not only marked for his milita^ 
prowess, but was entrusted by his sovereign 
with many businesses of mcety and con- 
fidence. 

In 1177 he ioined his patron, the Earl of 
Flanders, in his expedition to the Holy 
Land, and, after spending two yeai's there 
with no diminution of his fame, be ratumed 
to filmland in 1170. In the following year 
the l&g bestowed on him the hand of 
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Hawise, the only daughter of William le ■ 
Gros, Earl of AlWarle, recently deceased^ 
together with the property and the earldom, 
by which title he was omrwards usujdly 
known. During the remainder of the reign, . 
besides being sent on an embassy to tiie 
emperor, he was employed in ^ the various 
wars in France, both for King Fleniy and. 
the Earl of Flanders ; and the Ffrenoh king 
had good cause to regret that the one had 
so powerful an ally, and the other so valiant 
a general. 

On Henry’s death, the merits of the earl 
were not overlooked by his successor*. 
When Ranulph de Glnnville retired shortly 
afterwards from the chief justiciaryship, 
King Richard appointed the earl to that 
important office, in conjunction with Hugh 
Pusar, the aged Bishop of Durham. This 
appointment was made at the council of 
Pipe well, on September 16, 1180 ; but he 
was not destined long to enjoy the dignity 
of his new office, for two months afterwards 
he died at Rouen in Normandy, before 
Richard had commenced his progress. 

Dngdale gives an account of his works of 
devotioual benevolence to various houses, 
and of his sole foundation of the monastery 
at Stonelcy in Huntingdonshire. But he 
adds a blundering statement of his marriage 
with a second wife, Christian, daughter te- 
Robert Lord Fitz-Walter, who, he says, 
survived him, and afterwards married Ray- 
mond de Burgh; having in a previous 
page stated that his wife Hawise, after hie 
death, mamed William de Fortibus, who, 
as her first husband died childless, became 
Earl of Albemarle in her right, [jhmjdalde 
Baron, i. 63, 204 ; Lord LytteUon, iii. 399, 
441, 449.) 

MANNEBS, Lord. See T. M. Sutton. 

MANSEL, John, is said to have boon, 
the grandson of Philip do Mansel, who 
came in with the Conqueror, and the son 
of Henry, the eldest of Philip’s five sons. 
nVeever, 273; Burlie.) It would seem,, 
trom a letter written by the king in 1262 
to the college of cardinals, that he was< 
brought up at court, for the king says that 
he was ^sub alis uostria oducatus, cujus 
ingeniuin, mores, et merita, ab adolescentiA 
suil probavimus.’ (Jtytner, i. 414.)^ 

He is first uoticea in a closQ writ, dated 
July 6, 1234, 18 Henry III., commanding 
Hugh de Pateshull, the treasurer, to admit 
his beloved clerk John Mansel to reside at 
the exchequer of receipt in his place, and 
to have one roll of the said receipt. (Madox, 
ii. 51.) As Mansel’s office appears to have 
been a new one, it was probably tbat of 
chancellor of the Exchequer, which is first 
spoken of by name a few years afterwards. 

He is noted for one of the greatest plu- 
ralists that were ever known. &ing already 
one of the royal chaplains, he was in 124^ 
presented to a prebend in St. Paul’s, and 
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was advanced in the next Tear to ^e 
fhe nee H oT ^hip of that churchi to whu^ 
Btalla in the ^the^brals of Wells and Chi- 
chester were in a diort time added. These 
were grants by the king, to whom his 
activity of mind and capacity for busmess 
made him pecuUarly useral in the straitened 
drcunistances of tne royal revenue. He 
was accordingly soon engaged in confi- 
dential and honourable employments, to 
which he was partly recommended by 
having received a dimerous wound in an 
attack on a besieged castle. (Ldan^» 
C6U. i. 266.) 

He had the custody of the Great Seal 
from November 8, 1246, to August 28, 
1247, on which day the Mng sent him on 
an embas^ to foreign parts. On his return 
he received back the custody of the Seal on 
Au^st 10, 1248, and held it till September 
8, 1249. In none of these entries is he 
called chancellor. 

During this second possession of the 
Great Seal he obtained the valuable ap- 
pointment of provost of Beverley, which 
was thS l^hest clerical dignity he ever 
enjoyed. 1%e extent of his yeaidy income 
from the various benefices he held is pro- 
bably greatly exaggerated. Some assert 
that the number amounted to 700, pro- 
ducing 18,000 marks per annum; while 
others limit the number to 300, and tlie 
annual produce to 4000 marks. The 
munificence of His expenditure may be 
judged firom the stately dinner he gave 
in 1230 at his house in Tothill Fields, 
when he entertained the Kings and Queens 
of England and Scotland, Prince Edward, 
and the nobles and prelates of the king- 
dom. It is recorded that his guests were 
so numerous that he was compelled to 
erect tents for their reception, and that 
seven hundred dishes were scarcely sufficient 
for the first course. (JStoio's London, 623.) 

In 1253 he accompanied William Bitton, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, on a special 
mission to Spain to negotiate a marriage 
betwera Eleanor, the sister of Alphnnso, 
King of Castile, with Prince Edward, 
King Henry’s eldest son ; and the charter 
which they brought back is still preserved 
with its golden seal among the archives at 
Westminster. In his commission for this 
embassy he is called ^secretarius noster,’ 
being the first occasion on which that title 
is used. 

Fabyan (Chf on, 340-343) says that in 
1237 he was <made knyte and chefe ius- 
tyce of Englande,’ and that under that 
name, in the June following, he was one of 
the twelve peers appointed by the parlia* 
ment at Oxford^ to correct the enoimities 
that had crept into the government. He 
adds that he was thereupon discharged 
of his office, and Sir Hugh Bygot ad- i 
mitted in his place. There is, however, ' 
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no reasonable gmund for believing that he 
ever was appointed chief justimaiy, and 
the title is never added to his signatures 
or his description at the period. 

When the barons compelled the king at 
Oxford, in 1268, to consent to the appmnt- 
ment of twenty-four of their number to 
draw up articles for the government of the 
realm, John Mansel was one of the twelve 
select^ on the king’s part^ and he is 
charged with having ur^ the king to 
disreg^ the provinons then made, and 
with kaving procured the pope’s dis]^n8ar 
tion from oath he had taken to keep 
them. During the conflict that followed 
he firmly adhered to his royal master, and 
was entrusted with the command of the 
Tower of London. About the same time 
he again held the Great Seal for a short 
period, accompanying the king abroad with 
it in July 1262, and resigning it on October 
10 following. (Hardy's Cat,) 

The period of his prosperity was now 
drawing to its close. When the Earl of 
Leicester, in 1263, took up arms, his first 
attacks were directed against the king’s 
favourites, and the principal of these was 
John Mansel, whose estates were accord- 
ingly plundered and property wasted. He^ 
retired with the king to the Tower of 
London, and thence accompanied Prince 
Edmund, the king’s younger son, to Dover ; 
and about the end of June, finding himself 
unsafe in England, he hastily fled from the 
kingdom. Although he was present in the 
following January at Amiens, when the 
King of hWice decided in favour of Henry 
(Chrm, Mishanyer, 12, 17, 118), ho did not 
venture to return to the English court, and 
his career is said to have terminated in po- 
veriy and wretchedness. The date of his 
death is stated by some to have been 1264, 
by others 1208, but it seems to have been 
even beyond the latter date, as he is named 
as one of the executors of King Henry’s 
will, dated in June 12C9. (Rymer, i. 496.) 
The place of his death has never been re- 
corded. 

Whatever may bo considered of his cle- 
rical or political character, it is clear that 
upon an emergency he could act the part of 
a brave and resolute soldier. In 1263 he 
founded the priory of Bilsington, near 
Bomney, and amply endowed it. (Monast, 
vi. 492.) 

A wife, with issue, has been given to 
him, which as an ecclesiastic is not very 
probable. The confusion may have arisen 
from there having been another John 
Mansel at the period. 

MAirBriElD,EAM.OP. i&eW.MuBEAY. 

XANBFIELD^ James. Under the act 
for the regulation of attorneys (st. 2 Geo. 
II. c. 23), the father of Sir James Mans- 
field, who was an attorney practising at 
Bingwood in Hampshire, is entered on the 
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roll in November 1730 ae Jobn James 
Mwfield. It has been a question when 
the name was altered to Mansfield, and 
what was the motive. The Bingfwood 
attorney was the son of a gentleman who 
came to England with one of the Georges, 
and held an appointment in Win^r 
Castle; and it was asserted that the 
a^mey thought it more advantageous to 
him to Anglicise his name by calling himself 
Mansfield. But it is clear that he had not 
formed this determination in 1730, when 
he was in practice. Neither had he done 
so up to l7o4, when his son was nominated 
a fellow of King^s College, Cambridge, 
under the name of Manfield. But on the 
latter taking his degree of B.A. in 1755 he 
signed his name Mansfield. By this date 
the imputation, which has prevailed, that 
he maae the alteration with the hope of 
being supposed to be connected with the 
great lora chief justice, entirely falls to the 
ground, inasmuch as Sir W illiam Murri^ did 
not receive the title of Lord Mansfield till the 
end of the following year, November 1756. 

He entered the society of the Middle 
Temple under that name m February 1755, 
and was called to the bar in November 
1758. He began to practise in the com- 
mon law courts, but ultimately removed 
into Chancery, where he was very success- 
fuL In 1768 he was one of the counsel for 
John Wilkes on his application to be 
admitted to bail ; and four years after, in 
Michaelmas 1772, he was made king's 
counsel. His imiversity appointed him 
their counsel, and returned nim as their 
representative to the parliament of 1774. 
On the trial of the Bueness of Kingston for 
bigamy in 1770 he appeared for the defen- 
dant, when, though he failed in procuring 
her acquittal, he succeeded in obtaining her 
release without any punishment at all. 

In September of 1780 he accepted the 
solicitor-generalship, and while in office 
was engaged in tne prosecution of those 
concerned in the riots of 1780, and in that 
of Lord George Gordon he had the dis- 
advantage of relying to the splendid 
speech of Mr. Erskine for the prisoner, 
resulting in an acquittal. The same duty 
devolved upon him on the trial of De la 
Motte^ for high treason, whose palpable 
guilt insured a conviction. On the aefeat 
of Lord North’s ministiy in March 1782 
Mr. Mansfield was necessarily superseded, 
and immediately placed himself in the 
ranks of the opporition. Soon after the 
constitution of the Coalition Ministiy Mr. 
Mansfield was agiun appointed soucitor- 
general, in November itoS, but was fhted 
to be aSBm removed in less than a month, 
the Coaution having in its turn succumbed 
to the ministiy of Pitt. (Ar/.J2w^.xxi. 
183, zxUi. 9; Staie TriaU, xxL 621, 794.1 

la the new parliament called in the 
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I following May, Mr. Mansfield had the 
mortification of surrending his seat for the 
university of Cambridge to the popular 
minister and never afterwards entered the 
house. He remained unemployed for nearly 
sixteen years, when in 1799 he was con- 
stituted chief justice of Chester. Five 
years afterwaros, at the close of Mr. 
Addmgton’s administration, he succeeded 
Lord Alvanley as chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in April 1804, and was tiiere- 
upon knighted. The motto on his rings on 
his necessarily taking the degree of a Ser- 
jeant alludes humorously to his long ex- 
clusion : ^ SeruB in coelum redeas.’ 

Though a good average lawyer, his pro- 
motion occurred rather too late in life ; and, 
though anxious to dispense justice in the 
coses that came before nim, he was too apt 
to give way to the irritation of the moment. 
Of this deficiency of temper the seijeants 
were not backward in taking advantage; 
and towards the end of his career they 
worried him to such a degree that be could 
not always refrain from venting in audible 
whispers curses against his tormentors. So 
great was the annoyance that he resigned 
his post in Hilary vacation 1814. 

lie lived nearly eight years afterwards, 
and died on November 23, 1821, 

MAKTELL, Eobebt, was for twelve 
years from 16 Henry IL, 1170, sheritf of 
the united counties of Essex and Hertford. 
In 1173 and the six following years he 
acted as a Justice itinerant, not only in 
those counties, but also in eight others; 
and his name appears as one of the justi- 
ciers in the Cuna Beds in 1177. Besides 
these duties, he seems likewise to have been 
employed as a justice of the forest in 17 
and 18 Henry II., and again in 1 Eichard 1. 

His parentaffo is not recorded, but in 
1184 hi9 son Matthew came befora the 
Exchequer as his ^ future heir,’ and acknow- 
ledged that he had no claim to a certain 
field called Holm. {Madox^ i. 94-701, ii, 
134; PipeRoa, 70.) 

MANWOOD, Eooeb, was the grandson of 
Eoger Manwood, twice mayor of Sandwich, 
and its representative in parliament in 
1523; one of whose sons, l^omas, was a 
draper in the town, and by his wife 
Catherine, the daughter of JohnGallaway, 
of Clare in Norfolk, was the father of three 
sons, of whom this Eopr was the second. 
He was bom at Sandwich in 1525, and was 
educated in a grammar school there. No 
account is given of any further place of 
study till he was entered at the Inner 
Temple. He was called to the bar by that 
sodety before 1566, when he was appointed 
steward or recorder of his native town, and 
was elected its representative in that and 
the following parfiament in Mary’s reign, 
and in all those of Queen Elizabetii| till he 
was elevated to the judicial Imch. 
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Tn . ||X8 progTBflB towAids thfit lidvaiiod- 
iii6iit he Beems to have owed much to the 
'popularity of his maimers and a happy 
choice or friends. He was eVidently a 
favourite among his brethren of the Inner 
Temple, since he was selected at Christmas 
1661 as one of the chief officers in the 
grand revel then held there, over which 
liord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, presided under the title of Pala- 

S hilos. Curiously enough, the rCle which 
[anwood then performs was that which, 
eighteen years later, he was called upon 
actually to fill — ^that of chief baron of the 
Exchequer. In Lent 1506 he attained the 
degi'ee of reader. (Ihigdal^sOng, 1^,165.) 

. At this period of his life he testified his 
gratitude for the favours he was receiving 
from the town of his birth by establishing 
and liberally endowing a free school there, 
which was incorporated in 1500, and still 
exists under his name. In 1506 he resigned 
his office of recorder, but stall continued the 
principal adviser of the corporation, receiv- 
ing nn annual salary of 0/., which, according 
to the corporation papers, would appear to j 
have been paid to nim even after he had 
attained his highest preferment, lie held 
also the office of steward of the Chancery 
and Admiralty Court at Dover. 

Among his friends was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who took great interest in his 
success; through whose recommendation 
he probably received the grant of the house 
and park in the queen’s manor of llawe in 
the parish of liackington, near Canterbury, 
where he then resided, and also in 1667 the 
degree of serjeant. The profits and* privi- 
leges of the coif were so great that when 
an opening occurred for his elevation to 
the bench, in April 1572, ho again employed 
Gresham’s influence with the minister to 
avert it. (Burgm^s Chresham^ ii. 176, 478.) 

The serjeant, however, saw reason to 
change his inclination, on another vacancy 
in the same court, which soon after occurred, 
for on October 14 he received his patent as 
justice of the Common Pleas, lie does 
not seem the most merciful of judges, for 
in a letter to Sir Walter Mildmay, dated 
November 18, 1577, he recommends either 
imprisonment for life, or the cutting off 
part of his tongue, as the punishment to bo 
awarded to a man who persisted in speaking 
ill of the queen, after having suffered the i 
pillory and had his ears cut off. (Cal . ! 
mate Papers [1647-80], 606.) 

He was promoted to the chief seat in the 
Exchequer on NoA"ember 17, 1678, and 
Imighted. There is no doubt that, he was 
a man of great activity and energy, both of 
which were shown in his exertions towards 
upholding Rochester Bridge, and ragulat- 
ingthe estates which had been originally 
devoted to its repair. He built also ii new 
House of Correction in Westgate Street, I 
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Canterb^, and erected seven almiAoHiges 
in St. Stephen’s or Hackington. All these 
works he oad performed before he arrived 
at the post of chief baron ; so that it is not 
surprising that he should have beeh looked 
upon witii favour by the court as a man 
peculiarly fitted for his position. But, as a 
set^fiT to these good qualities, he was am- 
bilious and arbitrary, and somewhat regard- 
less of the means by which he obtain^ the 
objects on which he bad set his heart. 

On the death of Sir James Dyer, in March 
1682, the chief baron was suspected of 
offering a large bribe to be appointed to the 
vacant office of chief justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and this, being privately communi- 
cated by Recorder Fleetwood to Lord 
Burleigh, 'was the means of keeping him 
from that cushion,’ and no doubt rendered 
the lord treasurer less inclined to doubt the 
charges that were subsequently brought 
against him. One of these was that on a 
barbarous murder being committed in the 
streets of Canterbury, the chief baron had 
expressed a solemn determination to pursue 
the muixlerer to justice, but, instead of this, 
he procured him a free pardon, after which 
the murderer paraded the streets in the 
chief baron’s hveiy. It was imputed to 
the chief baron that this impunity was 
purchased by the payment of 240/. oy the 
murderer’s father, a rich brewer there. 
Numerous charges of oppression, of more 
or less weight, were made from time to 
time by various persons in Kent. 

In the meantime, however, be was one 
of the commissioners for the trial of the 
Queen of Scots, but does not appear to have 
taken any active part in the proceedings. 
In those against Secretary Davison, which 
were consequent upon her execution, he 
made himself more conspicuous. After 
going through the whole histoiy of Queen 
Mary, he came at last to the offence of the 
! unfortunate secretary, which, making the 
' same evasive distinction as tlie other com- 
missioners, Jie termed ' a misprision because 
you prevented the time in doing it before 
you were commanded, although the thing 
were lawful ; for you did justum^ but not 
juste: {State Trials, i. 1107, 1236.) 

From various letters addressed by him 
to the lord treasurer, preserved among the 
Harleian MSS., it is evident that frequent 
complaints were made against him which 
he was called upon to justify; and by one, 
in May 1591, it appears that he was under 
the queen’s displeasure for taJdng money 
for a place in his gift, and that he brougiit 
forward as his warranty the example of 
other judges, his contemporaries, who had 
pursued the same course. In addition to 
these public attacks, private suits had been 
commenced against him, and some of the 
complainants had succeeded in their causes. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh on April 13, 



speaks of the lord treasurer's bit- 
texuesa agiunst him in a recent interview, 
mid, assuming a high hand, demands that 
upon any future complaints of his adver- 
earies his goods may not he taken ‘ without 
due i^uise of justice in some of her majesty's 

C hlic courts,’ meaning that he was not to 
called upon to answer before the lords of 
the councit Burleigh, however, thought 
differently, probably considering that the 
conduct of a public officer was a fit subject 
c^f investigation. |The chief baron was forth- 
with restricted to his own house in Great 
St. Bartholomew's, and within a month after 
his former letter he humbled himself in 
^mother, and two days afterwards, on May 
14, he signed at Greenwich on abject sub- 
mission to answer all complaints before their 
* honourable lordships.’ 

What was the result of these proceedings 
does not appear, but his presence in court is 
not again mentioned by the reporters, and 
it is not improbable that the grief and anx- 
iety he suilered from his disgrace hastened 
his decease, which occurred on the 14th of 
the following December. 

Notwithstanding the blots in his es- 
cutcheon, it is clear (so curious is the mix- 
ture of which mortality is compounded) that 
he w'as pious and charitable according to the 
fashion of the times, and in many respects 
a kind-hearted man. The foundation during 
his life of a school for the young and a hos- 
pital for the aped speak strongly in his 
favour ; and to these may he added his erec- 
tion of the south aisle of the church of St. 
Stephen, and his liberal augmentation of 
the vicarage of the parish by a grant of tho 
gi'eat tithes, subject only to a fixed payment 
of 10/. a year to the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury. From his will (a tedious and some- 
' what vainglorious document) we learn that 
he erected during his life the superb monu- 
ment still remaining in the church, which 
is ornamented with his bust in his robes as 
chief baron, and with small figures of his 
two wives and of hia children. 

His first wife was Dorothy, the daughter 
of John Theobald, Esq., of Shepey in Kent, 
and widow first of Dr. John Crooke, ana 
next of Kalph Allen, alderman of London. 
By her he left a son Peter, whose family 
failed in 1663, His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. John Copinger, of All- 
hallows, near Rochester, and widow of .Tolin 
Wilkins, of Stoke Parsonage. (Jlolimked, 
iv.660; JTas/ed,ix.46,62; Boys^sSandwicK) 
KAF, Walter, more commonly though 
erroneously called Mapes, tho facetious poet 
and satinst, was one of the justices itine- 
rant in 19 Henry II., 1173, joined with John 
Cumin and Turstin Fitz-Simon in setting 
the assize for the king’s demesnes in Glou- 
cestershire {Madox f i. 701), in which county 
he held the living of We8tbur}\ He was 
proliably omitted in future years, because 
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be always insisted on adding* to the*^ ac- 
customed oath required ta be taken by his 
colleagues and himself, that they would ad- 
minister 'right to eveiyone, an exception 
against the Jews and white monks. His 
hostility against the latter originated, ac- 
cording to Gimldus, in the encroachments 
made by tbe Cistercians of Newenham on 
the rights and property of his church of 
Westbury, and was exhibited against the 
whole order in various Latin compositions, 
both in prose and verse, highly humorous 
and severe. None of them, however, re- 
main, those which have been preserved being 
of a more ^neral character. 

He was^rn on the ISf arches of Wales, 
probably in the county of Pembroke ; but 
of his parents he states nothing, except that 
they had rendered importantservicesto King 
Henry both before and after hia accession to 
tho throne. He studied at Paris, and at- 
tended the school of Gerard la Pucello, who 
lectured there about 1160. Distinguished 
as well by his wit and learning as by bis 
courtly manners, he became on his return a 
favourite of the king, and he repeats con- 
versations he had with Becket before lie 
was made archbishop in 1162. lie was em- 
I ployed by the Icing in missions to the courts 
of France and Rome, and at the latter he 
was selected by Pope Alexander III. to ex- 
amine and ai’gue with the deputies of tho 
then rising sect of tho Waldensea. With 
these proofs of the consideration in which 
he was hold, he received substantial marks 
of the royal favour. Besides several smaller 
ecclesiastical preferments, he held at various 
periods canonries in the churches of Salis- 
bury and St. Paul’s, was precentor of Lin- 
coln, and ultimately archdeacon of Oxford, 
to which lie was advanced about the year 
1196. He was alive in 0 John, 1207, ns in 
that year the custodcs of the abbey of Eyn- 
shnm were oixlerod to nay him liis accus- 
tomed rent of five rnarKs per annum from 
that abbey {Rot, Claus, 106) ; but he cer- 
tainly died before Giraldus Canibrensis wrote 
tho preface to his M Jibemia Expugnata,’ 
wbicn was dedicated to King John. 

Some of his wiitings, which were com- 
po.sed in short rhyming verse, were so 
popular in his day that the copies of them 
were greatly multiplied, and any effudons 
which were remarkable for their wit and 
sprightliness were attributed to his pen. 
Among the numerous compositions which, 
go under his name, it is dilHcult to ascer- 
tain with certainty how many he really 
wrote. In the introduction to the Collec- 
tion of Poems attributed to him, published 
by tbe Camden Society, Mr. Wnght gives 
satisfactory proof that several of those 
which appeared under the name of ^.Golias 
Epi^opus ’ were written by Map, and that 
Golias was no real person, as some writers 
have beUeved, but a mere fanciful appello- 
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tion nven to the tnideaque MpreaentatiTe 
of the order, end^ the instru* 

ment of holding up to rid«^ Ao vices of 
the Romish Church. The jovial cherecter 
of some of these poems has caused him to 
be connderad as a toper, but there is no 
other evidence to support such im imputa- 
tion; and the drinking-song vrhich is as- 
cribed to him, commencing 

Meum est proposittun in tabema mori, 

is a compilation of a much later period^ 
from the ‘Confessio^ Golim/ contadninjy a 
mock confesflion of his three viceSp of which 
one was his love of wine. 

His prose works are a treatise ^De Nugis 
Curialium/ and a tract entitled 'Valerius ad 
Itudnum de non ducenda Uxore,* the former 
of which has been printed by the Camden 
Society. (Biog. Brit, Liter, hy Thomae 
JFriffht, ii. 296.) 

MABAi Hknby dE; or BE LA XABE, was 
raised to tlio judicial bench before June 
1248, 32 Henir III., as in that month 
writs were paid for to have assizes held 
before him. These continued till 1266, 
but his name does not occur upon fines, 
except in Michaelmas 1261. {Excerpt, e 
Bot. Mrt. ii. 36, &c.; LugMe^e Grig. 42.) 
In 38 Henry III. the castle and manor of 
Marlborough were committed to him. 
(Ahh. Bot. Orig. i. 13.) 'He died in 1257. 
{Excerpt, e Bot. Fin. ii. 267.) 

KABCHIA, William de (Bishop op 
Bath and Wells), though called keeper 
by Sir T. Hardy, because the Great Seal 
was delivered to him on February 24, 
1290, 18 Edward I, by Bishop Bumel the 
chancellor, was then merely an officer of 
the wardrobe, the usual place for deposit- 
ing the Seal, and had been a clerk there 
five years before. He was promoted to 
the office of treasurer at the end of the 
same year {MadoXy ii. 323), and on the 
death of Bumel he was elected his suc- 
cessor in the bishopric of Bath and Wells 
on January 30, 1293, being a canon of the 
latter cathedral at the time. After sitting 
there for nearly ten years, durinff several of 
which he continued treasurer, he died on 
June 11, 1302, and was buri^ at Wells. 
So great were his virtues, and so many 
were the miracles reported to have been 
performed at his tomb, that the pope was 
vehemently urged to canonise him. His 
merits, however, were not deemed worthy 
of that honour. {Oodtom^ 374.) 

HAXESCEAIL, William (Eabl of 
Pembroke), hol^ a prominent place in 
history. He flourished in four reigns, 
during three of which he was high in the 
royal confidence, and acted with unshaken 
loyaliy. He was the grandson of Gilbert, 
and the second son of John, who held the 
office of marshal of the court fmagistratum i 
xnarisc. curim nostrm), the xormer under | 
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Henry L, and the latter under Hennr 
{Lupdalde Baron. L 590.) By the mth 
of his elder brotherwithout issue, at the end 
ofBichard’s reign, William succeed to the 
office of marshal, which was confirmed to 
him in 1 John. (Bot. Quart. 46, 47.) 

He was surety for King Richard that ha 
would meet the king of France at Easter 
to proceed to the Holy Land (B. de Wen^ 
doveTf iiL 1249), and was the first named 
of the council then appointed to assist the 
chief justiciaipr in governing the kingdom 
during the king's absence on that enter- 
prise. {Madox, i. 34.) At that time he 
was one of the justiciers, and fines were 
levied before him in 6 and 10 Richard L 
{Htmter^e Prrface.) 

King Richard, however, showed him a 
greater mark of favour by giving him in 
marriage Isabella, daughter and heir of 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, or, 
as it was sometimes called, Striguil (Chep- 
stow), where the chief residence was, by 
which he not only acquired the title, but 
became possessed of au the large inherit- 
ance of the late earl, both in England andf 
Ireland. He held the sheriffalties of Lin* 
coin and of Sussex during part of this reign. 

On the death of Richard L, John, being 
then in Normandy, sent William Mares- 
chall to England with Hubert, Archbishop* 
of Canterbury, to pave the way for him ; 
when they and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the 
chief justiciary, called together the noblea 
and others at Northampton, and induced 
them to promise him their oaths of fealty. 
During that turbulent reign he was a 
strenuous supporter of his sovereign, and, 
from his being witness to charters and 
other documents from the beginning to 
the end of it, seems to have been in con- 
stant attendance on the king, except when 
engaged in the active services confided to 
him. In 1201 he was with the king in 
Normandy, and in 1209 in Ireland, where 
he was left as lord deputy, and in 1214 he 
was one of those bound for the king to* 
make compensation to the clergy, and acted 
for him in the council held at London, be- 
coming surety, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely, that 
the king would satisfy the barons. In tho 
following April he was sent to the barons 
to know what were the laws and liberties 
they asked for, and was afterwards the 
messenger to announce the king's readiness 
to comply with their demand. He was* 
accordingly present at the great day of Run- 
nymede, when Magna Charta was signed. 
{B. de Wendover, iii. 137, 286^.) 

During John’s reign he was entrusted 
with the sheriffalties of Gloucestershire, 
Sussex, and Surrey, and with the custody 
of the castles of Carmar&en, Gardij^an, and 
Goher. The king was not deficient in gene- 
rosity to him, rewarding him with grants of 
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tiMteibh Ca^ iit HmfiRddiife^ and of 
'arbola province of Leinster, berides 
aeterai otbers of minot importance. The 
GxeatRoUof 16John contains asingidar ex- 
ample of the mode in which rov^ mfluenee 
was purchased and exendsed: mger Fits- 
Nicholas fined in all* the lampreys he could 
ffet to have the king’s request to Earl Wil- 
Bam Mareschall that he would grant him 
the manor of Langefoid. at ferm. {Madox^ 
i. 481.) 

committed to his cm^(i2o^. Pc^.%)^‘ani 
on John’s death he was at once appointed 
^ rector rens et regni/ and lost no lime in 
procuring lleniy’s coronation at Gloucester. 
All the first mandates issued in the Idng’s 
name were seided with the earl’s seal, be- 
cause the king then had none. 

Dugdale inserts his name as chief jus- 
ticiary at the beginning of this reign, but 
this is a mistake. He held the higher rank 
of guardian of the royal person and re^nt 
of the kingdom ; while tne office of ^ief 
justiciary, which had gradually lost much 
of the power originally attached to it, was 
manifestly filled by Hubert de Burgh, Earl 
of Essex, as it had been during the last years 
of the reign of John. 

No person could have been chosen more 
competent to contend with the critical po- 
sition in which the affairs of the kingdom 
were then placed. By the skill of his ar- 
rangements and the activity of his move- 
ments he defeated the invading prince, 
intercepted and destroyed the Frencli fleet 
sent to his aid, and compelled him to sue 
for ^aco and abandon his enterprise ; by his 
moderation he induced most of the discon- 
tented barons to submit to the royal autho- 
rity ; and by his ener^ in punishing those 
few who still resisted he compelled the re- 
spect that was due to the sovereignpower, and 
in less than two years restored to the Iring- 
dom, which had so long suffered from civil 
contentions, the blessing of internal peace. 

One of his first acts was to confirm the 
Great Charter of John, introducing some 
improvements and omitting those clauses 
which trenched too deeply on the royal 
prerogative. 

Unfortunately for his country and his 
sovereign, this great man did not long sur- 
vive to enjoy the fruits of his exertions. He 
died in 1219, at his manor of Caversham, 
near Beading, and was buried on May 16, 
Ascension-day, in the church of the New 
Temple, in London, where his monumental 
effigy slill remains. 

pious benefiictions were numerous 
and mnnificent. He founded the priory of 
Giurttnbl in Lancashire ; of Kilrusn in Ire- 
lancL aea cell to Cartmel ; of St. Augustine 
at KiUctony ; and for Knights Hosiutallers 
at Loffh-Gannon in Wexford; besides many 
rich mteations to other houses. 
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Biigdflle {BwrmM. I 6^ 001)givesbim 
a aaoond wife in Aiiee, tae daughter of 
Baldwki de Betoo, Earl of Albemarle, in 4$ 
John, an aissertion whidb he also makes in 
hisaccount of the latter eaafl, He^ however, 
contradicts himself in a following page by 
stating that an abbey which he nad com- 
mence for Cistercian monks, in the land of 
Bowyricen in Ireland, was completed by his 
wife Isabel, according to the appointment 
of his will. The roll which Dugome quote 
shows his carelessness, and proves that Alice 
de Betun’s husband was not the earl, but 
William, his son. (J2o^. Chari, 112.) 

He left five sons, who successively held 
the earldom, but dying all without issue, 
the inheritance descended among the heirs 
of his five daughters. {N, Triv^iAvnaleB^ 
206.) 

MA&XSCHALL, John, was the great- 
grandson of Gilbert, marshal of Henry L, 
and nephew to the above William Earl of 
Pembroke. Early in the reign of King Jolpi 
he was connected with the court, several 
documents being countersigned with his 
name, and the castle of Falaise being com- 
mitted to his keeping in 4 John, m the 
next year he proceeded to Ireland to take 
the stewardship of his uncle’s lands and 
castles in Leinster ; and in 0 John he ob- 
tained the grant of the office of Marshal of 
Ireland, the duties of which he was after- 
wards permitted to perform by deputy 
de Liberate^ 4G ; Mot, Pat, 24, 42, 165 ; Mot. 
Chart, 173 ; Mot. Claus, i. 407) ; and he was 
with the king in that country in 12 and 14 
John. (Mot. do PrastitOj 192, 233, 236 ; Mot. 
Mirny 240.) In the latter year the custody 
of the castles of Wbitchuren and Screwara 
in Shropshire was entrusted to him, to 
which was added, in the next year, the 
guardianship of the Marches of Wales, and 
also the sheriffalty of the county of Lincoln. 
He held the latter office in Norfolk and 
Suffolk in 17 John for a short time, and also 
in Dorset, Somerset, and Worcester (JBcrf. 
Pot, 100-193), with the charge of the 
castles of all these counties. 

In the next reign he was not less active 
under the protectorate of his uncle, the Earl 
of Pembroke. lie not only joined the anny 
for the relief of Lincoln, but was united 
with Philip de Albini in the command of 
the fleet which intercepted and destroyed 
the French armament in August 1217 (M. 
de Wendover, iv. 19, 28), and thus forced 
the retirement of IMnce Ivouis from the 
kmgdom. He was then made sheriff of 
Hampshire and constable of the castle of 
Devizes, and in 2 Henry 111. was appointed, 
chief justice of the foresto (Mot. Claus, i. 
407), which he held for toveral years. In 
3 Henry IH. he acted as a justice itinerant 
in Lincoln, Nottinghamshire, and Derby, 
and is mentioned as taking the acknowledge 
ment of a fine in 12 Henry III. 

1? J? 
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During the Temainder of Ms life lie wae 
employed in various embassies for ^e Mng^ 
whose favour he retained till his deaths 
which occurred about June 1235. (JS^- 

cenA, e Rai, Fin* i. 284.) 

His wife was Alina, one of the daughters 
and heirs of Hubert de Hie, by whom he 
left a son John, in whose descendants the 
barony remained for four generations, when 
the last baron, John, died in 10 Edward II. 
without issue. 

MABEBCHALL, William L£, was the 
second son of the above John Mareschall, 
and succeeded on the death of his brother in 
1242 to the family property. (Excerpt, e 
Hot. Fin, i. 284, 387, 391.) During the 
troubles under Henry III. he was impointed 
by the council one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer in 1264 ; but, adhering to the for- 
tunes of Simon de Montfort, he forfeited 
his lands both at Haselberg and Norton in 
Northamptonshire, and died about that 
time. (Mado.v^ ii. 56, 120.) 

MABISCO, HicnARD de (Bishop of 
Durham), of whoso early history no trace 
remains, 4iold a subordinate ofheo in the 
Exchequer in 8 Hichard I., 1 197. (Madox^ 
i. 714.) In 0 John, 1207, he is specially 
mentioned as a clerk in the Chamber of the 
Exche^er, and numerous entries on the 
Close, ratent, and other Holls show also his 
frequent attendance on the person of the 
king. (Rot. Pat, 74, 81, &c., Rot, de 
PrteUko, 177, &c.) 

He received the ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments with which the clerks of the court 
were usually rewarded, among which were 
prebends in Ely and York, and the archllea- 
couries of Northumberland and Richmond, 
besides several livings. In 1212 he was 
appointed' sheritf of Dorset and Somerset, 
and was gratihed with a royal present of 
one of three ships which had been captured. 
(Rot, Pat, 95 *, Rot, Clam, i. 118.) In 14 
John, 1212, he was one of the justiciers be- 
fore whom fines were levied at Westmin- 
ster, and is mentioned as ^ residens ad Scac- 
carium.’ (Rat, Claus, i. 132.) jDugdale intro- 
duces him as chancellor in the same year ; 
but this is clearly an error, the Patent and 
Close Rolls of 15 John containing merely 
an entry that on October 9, 1213, he de- 
livered the Seal to the king at Ospringe 
(Rot, Pat, 102 ; Rot, Clam, i. 1^) ,* but this 
entry proves nothing more than that ho 
was the messon^r by whom the Seal was 
delivered into the royal hands. The fact 
was that Walter de Grey, the chancellor, 
was then about to proceed on an embassy 
to Flanders ; and Marisco, as an officer of 
the Chamber of the Exchequer, where the 
Seal was commonly deposited, was natu- 
rally employed to convey it to the king. 

Prynne gives a charter dated October 3, 
1213, subscribed ^ Data per manum ]^c, de 
Marisco; ’ but if this is to be taken as a 
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proof that he was chancellor at that rime, 
the same argument would be ecjually eon- 
elusive for the three preoedmg years, 
during which there are numerous charters 
authenticated by him in the same manner. 
Not only is it well known that Walter de 
Grey was then chancellor, but upon the 
same evidence there would be many com- 
Mtitors. Neither they, however, nor 
Kichard de Marisco, can be regarded as 
anything more than the offidal persons 
who, unaer the chancellor, took them turns 
of adding the formal authentication to those 
instruments. It was not till the following 
year, on the ultimate resignation of Walter 
de Grey, that he became chancellor,, and 
the day of his appointment may be collected 
from the Charter Rolls. On October 28, 
1214, he subscribed a charter simply with 
his name, as he had invariably done before ; 
but to a charter on the following day he 
added ^Cancellarii Domini Rems’ (Rot, 
Chart, 202), and so signed himseu on every 
future occasion. He was therefore installed 
in the office either on the 28th or 29th Octo- 
ber 1214. From this time till the end of 
the reign he continued chancellor. 

On the accession of Henry III, he was 
continued in the office, from which he was 
not removed during the remainder of his 
life. In the third year of the reign he was 
placed at the head of the justices itinerant 
m Yorkshire and Northumberland, and he 
is mentioned os chancellor on the Close Roll 
as late ns June 15, 1225, 9 Henry III. 
(Rot, Clam. i. 313, 403, ii. 73.) 

In 1 Henry HI. he was raised to the 
bishopric of Durham^ which had been 
vacant for nearly nine years. He is 
called ^ our beloved chancellor, Master 
Kichard de Marisco, elect of Durham',’ 
on a record dated June 29, 1217 (Rjot, 
Clam. i. 320), so that he was not conse- 
crated till after that date. 

During his rule of his great diocese he is 
said to have exhibited such profuse prodi- 
gality as to have excited the fear of the 
monks that he would waste their properly 
as well as that of the church. Encroach- 
ing upon their privileges, they retaliated by 
charging him before the pope, not merely 
with the minor offences of extravagance 
and waste, but with the crimes of peijury^ 
simony, sacrilege, adultery, and hlo^. de 
was ooliged to proceed to Rome to meet 
the charges, and there is a record that 
shows he was absent from England in 
January 1221. (E.vcerpt, e Rot, Fin, i. 
59.) It is alleged that he softened fhe 
pontiff by his presents, and induced him 
so to protract we contest that, in fact, no 
sentence was pronounced while he lived. 
Before his death, however, he restored to the 
monks the rights and liberties of which he 
had deprived them, and gave some churches 
for their benefit. (Angl Sac, i, 732.) 
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aimoyaniie occadoned by these liti- 
gations was increased by the disrespect 
with which he was treated by Ralph de 
JNTeville, dew of Lichfield, who was em- 
ployed as his deputy in the duties of the 
Chancery, and was evidently attempting to 
supersede him in his office. A letter is 
'extant among the public records, in which 
Richard de Marisco reprimands the dean 
for suppressing his title of chancellor in 
some letters he bad addressed to him. (5 I 
Memii Jfcc., App, ii. GO.) | 

llis death was very sudden. Travelling j 
to London to attend a legantine council, he ' 
^stopped for one night at the monastery of 
Peterborough, and was found dead in his 
bed on the following morning. This oc- 
curred on May 1, 1220. His body was 
removed to Durham, where it was buried 
in the cathedral. {Godmn, 730.) 

MARKHAM, John, of Sedgebrook in 
Lincolnshira, whose ancestors were settled 
at a village so called in Nottinghamshire, 
was the son of Robert Markham, a seqeant- 
at-law in the reign of Edward III., by a 
daughter of Sir John Caunton, knight. lie 
is said to have received his legal education 
At Gray’s Inn, and became a king’s Ser- 
jeant in 1300, 14 Richard II. On July 7, 
1896, he was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas. From that time fines were 
levied before him tillFebruary 1408,9 Henry 
IV. (Ikigdale's Ori(f, 40.) He was united 
with Chief Justice Iniming in the commis- 
sion to announce to Richard II. his depo- 
sition from the throne; but he left the 
distressing duty to be performed by 
Thiming alone, adding no words of his 
own to that judge’s address. (Rot Pari 
iii. 338, 424, 009.) 

It is almost useless to notice that 
Markham has been mentioned as the 
judge who committed Prince Ileniy to 
prison. (Ty/er’s Henry V, i. 370.) The 
tale is sufficiently confuted by the fact that 
he sat in the Common Pleas, and that he 
never was chief justice of either court. 

He retired from the bench before his 
death, and by his monument in Markham 
Church it appears that he died on De- 
cember 31, 1400. 

He was twice married. His first wife was 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John, and 
sister and coheir of Sir Hugh Cressy. 
From their son Robert descended Dr. 


tinetly states the defendant John to be 
son and heir of the judge by Elizabeth, 
his former wife. (wa&j/tC$ Baromt^ ii. 
330; Paine's POri^ ofS^ 135.) 

HAMHAM, John, the son of the above- 
mentioned John Markham by either his 
first or his second wife, must have been 
very young at the time of his father’s death 



VI. In Easter 1440 he was called to the 
degroe of the coif; and within four years, 
having been in the interim employed m the 
king’s service as one of his seneants, he 
was raised to the judicial seat in tiie King’s 
Bentih, on February C, 1444, Ho steadily 
performed the duties of this place during 
the seventeen remaining years of the rei^ ; 
and there is no appearance of his having 
taken any active part in the civil contest 
which then troubled the kingdom. 

On May 18, 1461, the next term after 
the accession of Edward IV., ho was ap- 
pointed chief justice of his court, his long 
service and high legal attainments, rather 
than any political reason, pointing him out 
Hs a proper successor to the place. He pre- 
sided in the court with the highest reputa- 
tion for nearly eight years, when he was 
superseded on January 23, 1460. The 
cause of his removal is thus stated by 
Fuller ( Worthies, ii. 207) ^ It happened 

that Sir Thomas Cooke, late lord mayor of 
London, one of vast wealth, was cast 
beforehand at the court (where the Lord 
Rivers and the rest of the queen’s Idndred 
had pre-devoured his estate), and was only, 
for formality’s sake, to be condemned in 
Guildhall by extraordinary commissioners 
in Oyer and Terminer, whereof Sir John 
Markliam was not the meanest. Tlio fact 
for which he was arraigned was for lending 
money to Margaret, the wife of Henry VI. 
This he denied, and the single testimony of 
one Hawkins, tortured on the rack, was 
produced against him. Jwd^e Markham 
directed the jury (as it was his place, and 
no partiality in point of law to do) to find 
it only misprision of treason ; whereby Sir 
Thomas saved his lands, though heavily 
fined, and life, though long imprisoned.’ 
Fabian and Holinshed tell the story of the 
pro.secutian, but without naming the judge. 
Stow, however, in his < Annals,’ supplies the 


William Markham, Archbishop of York. 
The judge’s second wife was Milicent, 
widow of Sir Nicholas Burdon, and 
daughter and coheir of Sir John Beke- 
zinge. She is stated by Thoroton (Notts, 
L 341, iii. 230, 417), and other authorities 
to be the mother, by him, of the next-no- 
ticed Sir John Markham; but a case in 
the Year Book (12 Henry IV, fo. 2), which 
was a writ of dower brought by her in the 
year after Judge Markham’s death, dis- 


deficiency. 

He popularly acquired the title of 
the ' upright judge,’ naturally given to 
one who was supposed to have suffered 
for conscience’ sake; but we have other 
evidence to show that his character con- 
tinued to be esteemed and his authority 
quoted in after-ages. Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, on his trial in 1554, said to his 
judges, ^ As to the said alledged four pre- 
cedents against me, I have recited as many 
FF 2 
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far HiB I iMid 1 would yon, nsy lotd cbid 
8b««]d indine your judgto^te 
xuthop tftot tho MttDiplo of your dououtudIb 
piodocBMon^ Justice wsrkuAiu and othen, 
which did eeehew ooirupt Judgnients^ 
judging directly and sinoerely after the law 
imd the principles in the samoi than after 
such men as, swerving from the truth, the 
maxim, and the law, did judge corruptly, 
maliciously, and affectionately/ {SMe 
Triah, i. 804.) 

The discarded, hut not disgraced, judge 
retired to his seat in Lincolnshire, called 
Sedgebrook HaU, and there in piety and 
devotion spent the remainder of his life, 
which terminated in 1479. (Cal, Inquis, 
p. m. iv. 306.) He was buried in the 
church there. 

By his wife Margaret, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Simon Leke, of Gotham in 
Nottinghamshire, he had a son Thomas, 
one of whose descendants was created a 
baronet in 1642, but the title became ex- 
tinct in 1770. ( WidtovCft Barcnd. ii. 330.) 

HABLBOBOirOE, Eaul OF. /See J. Ley. 

XABXXOV, Robert,^ was son and grand- 
son to two barons bearing the same names. 
The grandfather was a Norman, and received 
from William the Con(]ueror the castle of 
Tamworth in WarwickMire. The father 
succeeded to this and to other property, 
among which were the strong castle of j 
Fontney in Normandy, and the manor of | 
Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire, which was held 
by grand serjeanty to perform the office of 
champion at the king’s coronation. This 
second Robert was killed at Coventry, by 
falling into one of the ditches he hod ffiado 
to entrap the Earl of Chester’s forces in 8 
Stephen, 1148, when this, the third Robert, 
his son by his wife Milicent, must have been 
quite an infant. 

He is first mentioned on the Great Roll of 
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2 fiemy HL (Exd^. a JM. Ku L 9.> 
Hii first wife was Mmflda, tibie dftujghtsr of 
William do BMuchamp: and Us aaetuA 
wife was nansed Philippa ; and by Ife 
had issue. The male branch feued about’ 
the reign of Edward III. ; bnt a daughter,, 
to whom the manor of Scrivels^ fell, 
marrying Sir John Dymoke, the right of* 
acting as champion at the rcyal coronation 
is still preserved to the representative of 
that family. 

HABBE, Ralph de, as abbot of Groyland,. 
stands at the head of the justices itinerant 
who were commissioned in 66 Henry HI., 
1272, into the county of Leicester, but never* 
appears afterwards in a judiciid character. 
He had been a monk there, and was raised 
to the abbacy about October 1264. He died 
on *Micbaelmas-day 1281. (Browne JFiKe.) 

KABTIE, Sahttel, one of the present 
barons of the Exchequer, is of Irish ex- 
traction, being the second son of the late 
Samuel Martin, Esq., of Calmore in the 
county of Londonderry, and of Arabella bis 
wife. Bom on September 23, 1801, he re- 
ceived his education at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated as &ichelor of 
Arts in 1821, and was admitted to the degree 
of D.C.L. at a later period of his life. 

He at first, in May 1821, entered as a stU'* 
dent at Gray’s Inn, but in December 1826^^ 
he transferred himself to the Middle Temple, 
by which society be was called to the oar 
on Januaiy 29, 1830. In the interim he 
had practised for two years as a special 
pleader — a plan wisely adopted as an excel- 
lent introduction to the aostruser parts of 
the science. With the experience tnus ob- 
tained he joined the Northern Circuit with 
great advantage, and soon reaped the har- 
vest which resulted from his previous repu- 
tation. In thirteen years he acquired such 
a lead on circuit and in London as to entitle^ 


14 Henry II., 1169, with a charge for the aid 
on marrying the king’s daughter (Mado.r,i. 
674) ; hut it is not till towards the latter 
end of the reign that he is mentioned in 
connection with the court. He was then 
entrusted with the sheriffalty of Worcester- 
shire, an office which ho continued to hold 
in the first year of Richard’s reign. 

In 1184 he was one of the juaticiers pre- 
sent on the passmg of a fine, and was a 
justice itinerant in the thirty-third year, 
and on several occasions during the reign of 
Richard. In 6 John, 1204, also he was 
one of the justiciera before whom fines were 
levied in the country. (Mado,r, i, 603, 
601, 098.) 

He accompanied King Richard into Nor- 
mandy in the sixth year of his reign, and 
joined in the expedition into Poictou in 16 
John. To the Knights Templars he was a 
benefactor, by giving them a mill at Bar- 
,Bton in Warwickshire. 

jBis death oocurrad before May 16, 1218, 


him to a silk gown, which was given to him 
in 1843; and after seven years more, in 
which he enjoyed a large share of important 
business in the courts, he was promoted to 
the bench of the Exchequer in November 
1850, when he was knighted. For the three 
previous years he had represented Pontefract 
m parliament. 

In 1838 the baron married Frances, the 
eldest daughter of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
afterwards lord chief baron. 

HABTIN, William, was of a family 
commencing with a Norman knight named 
Martin de Tours, who acquired the lordship 
of Camoys in the couniy of Pembroke, ana 
founded there the monastery of St. Dog- 
maels. He was the sixth baron, and aided 
Edward 1. in his expeditions against Scot- 
land. He signed the barons’ letter to the 
pope, under the title of Dominus de Ca- 
mesio. When the justices of trailbaston 
were appointed, on April 6, 1806, he was 
placed at the head of inose sent into Com- 
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mU usd nine other oountieiB^ and so affais 
tafehniaiyldO?. SOadieoiBnojaDd md- 
2 ie« to the poor duriog these commissions 
aiecommemoxated inaNormasaong of the 
age< ^ Both before and aflsr this time he is 
mentioned m acting in a judicial capacity^ 
as well in civil as in criminal pleas. CRoL 
Pari i. 188, 196, 218 ; Wrigj/$ Pol Stmat, 
281.) In 4 Edward 11. a writ of enquiry 
was addressed to him, and in 9 Edward 
n. he was justice of South Wales. (Abb. 
Pkeit. 312; 1 Seo^Pub. Bee. 101.) 

On his death, which occurred in 132^ he 
left^ by his wife Eleanor, dai^hter of Wil- 
liam de Mohun, a son WiUim, who died 
childless, and two daughters, among the 
representatives of whom the barony is in 
abeyan ce. ( Baronage, i. 729.) 

XABTYH, John, son of Eichard Martyn, 
of Stonebridge in itent, and Anna, da^hter 
of John Boteler, of Graveney, E^., is first 
mentioned in the Year Boohs of 8 Henry 
IV., from which time he seems to have been 
in conBiderable practice. He was summoned 
no less tiian three times to take upon him- 
self the degree of aerieant-at-law, and on 
each occasion he disobeyed the summons. 
Several other apprentices of the Uw having 
been guilty of the same neglect, the parlia- 
ment of November 1417 took the matter 
up, and commanded them under a heavy 
penalty to comply with the requisition, 
which thw did in the following Trinity 
Term. (Bot. Pari iv. 107.) He had not 
worn the coif long before he was raised to 
the bench of the Common Pleas. His patent 
is not recorded, but the first fine levied before 
1dm was in 8 Hen^ V., 1420, and the last 
was in 16 Henry 1436. He died on 
October 24 in that year, and was buried in 
'Graveney Church, where his gravestone is of 
aveiylsrge size, richly inlaid with brass, 
and having the figures of himself ond his 
wife represented upon it. {Hasted, ii. vi. 
vii. ; Weever, 282.) 

1IABSBE8, Francis, held the office of 
cuisitor baron of the Exchequer for above 
fifW years, a period longer than any other 
Ju^^ has retained his place. This vene- 
xal^ man died ^ in harness’ in the ninety- 
third year of his age, and to the last 
persevered in wearing the costume of the 
reign in which he was bom. No part of ■ 
his long life was wasted in idleness, and his ' 
numerous works, leml, political, scientific,' 
and literary, prove that me whole of it was 
profitably empWed. 

He was of a french family, which settled 
here on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
His grandfather was a colonel in the army 
of William 111., and his fiither was a phy- 
siciiin, resident in llathbone^ Place, which 
the baron afterwards occupied. He was 
bom on December 16, 1731, and after re- 
ceiving the elements of his education at a ’ 
eclml at Kingston-upon-Thame8,he became | 
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a tuember of Glare Hal^ OwMdge* He 
todk his degree of BJl in 
wrangler and senior chanodhws medallist, 
and prooeeded M.A. in 1756^ obtaining a 
fellowship of his college. 

He was called to the bar the Temple, 
and was then elected one of the common 
pleaders of the city of London, and joined 
the Western Circuit Of the extent of Ids 
forensic practice there is Uttle leooid, be- 
yond the fact of his being present in 1764 
at the trial of Mr. Webb, the solicitor of 
the Treasury, for peijury connected with 
the proceedmgs on the general warrants, a 
note of which he supplied to the editor of 
the estate Trials’ 0^. 1172). He was 
sent out as attorney-general of Quebec^ 
where, during the American contest^ he 
distinguished himself by bb loyally. On 
hb return to England he was, in August 
1773, appointed curritor baron of the^- 
chequer, the duties of which were so slight 
that he added to them those atta^ed to 
the deputy recordership of London iu 1779, 
and of senior judge of the Sheriff’s Court 
in 1780. The former of these two appoint- 
ments he resigned in 1783, but the mtter 
he retained till 1822. 

By bb scientific and antiquarian know- 
ledge he was infinitely more conspicuous 
than in his Id^al attainments; ^ough that 
in the btter he was by no means deficient 
is shown by his ^ Treatise on the Power of 
Juries in Casesof Libel ’ (179^, hb ^Essay on 
the British Constitution^ H 772), and various 
other works. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1771, and was abo a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; con- 
tributing many learned papers to the 'Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’ of the former, and to 
the ' Archseologia ’ of the latter. In other 
branches—historical, political, and theo- 
logical — his publications were numerous. 

Better than all, his. memory b without 
stain ; and when he died at Reigate on 
May 19, 1824, hb character for urbanity, 
integrity, and liberality was gracefully 
recorded in an elegant Latin inscription on 
a monument in the church, erected by his 
friend Dr. Fellows. He showed hb attach- 
ment to the Church of England by endow- 
ing a Sunday afternoon sermon at Reigate. 
{GeiU, Mag. xciv. (1), 669.) 

1EATJ9LEBK, WALTER miSHOP OV CAR- 
LISLE), was one of King John’s chaplains, 
and was rewarded with the presentation to 
various churches. (JRot. Ped. 14, 74, 93, 
103.) He was employed in various wavs 
by the king, being in 6 John one of the 
bailififs of the county of Lincoln ; in 14 
John he acted in the Exchequer in Ireland 
{Ibid. 47, 95) ; and in 16 John he was sent 
as an ambassador to Rome to urge the 
royid complainto against the barons. A 
letter of his while eng^ed in thb mission 
b extant in Rymer’s ”lcedera ’ (i. 120). 
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Ind Heniy III. he one of the justices 

itinexant into the counties of Lincoln^ Not- 
tingham^ and Derby, and in 6 Henxy III, 
was a justice of the forest. He next was 
sheriff of Cumberland and constable of 
Carlisle, offices which he held for several 
years. In August 1223 he was elected Bi- 
shop of Carlisle, and was several times sent 
on special embassies abroad (Hot, Clam, 
i. 387-062, ii. 11-212), till in July 1232 
he was raised to the office of treasurer. By 
the instigration, however, of Peter * de Ru- 
pibus, Bishop of Winchester, he was in the , 
next year ejected from his office, fined one | 
hundred pounds of silver, and deprived of j 
various possessions which had been pre- | 
viouslv granted to him. Ilia intention to | 
appeal to Romo was frustrated by his being 
stopped at Dover at the moment of em- 
burKation, with such violence that Roger, | 
Bishop of London, immediately excom- ; 
municated the officers who had impeded 
him, and boldly repeated the sentence 
bclbre the king. (It, dc Wendover, iv. 204, 
272.) Xfi® bishop afterwards recovered 
the royal favour, and was not only appointed 
catechist to Prince Edward, but in 1240, 
when toe king went into Gascony, he and 
AVilliam de Uantilupe were united with 
Walter de Grey, the Archbishop of York, 
in the goveniment of the kingdom during 
the royal absence. He resigned his bi- 
shopric on June 20, 1240, and took the 
habit of a preaching friar at Oxford, where 
he remained till his death, on October 28, 
1248. (Goditnn, 763,) 

KAHLE, William Henry, was born on 
April 25, 1788, at Edmonton in Middlesex. 
Ills father was a medical practitioner there, 
and his mother was the daugliter of one of 
the family of Rawson of Leeds. In Octo- 
ber 1806 he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he pursued both his mathe- 
matical and classical studies with such 
avidity and success that on talcing his 
deg^'ee of B.A. in 1810 he came out as 
senior wrangler, and in October 1811 was 
elected fellow. In too science of mathe- 
matics he was not only an extraordinary 
proficient, but an original inventor in some 
of its branches. His friend Mr. Babbage 
acknowledges the assistance he received 
from his suggestions, and speaks of his 
wonderful powers and acuteness. So high 
was his reputation in this respect that he 
was ofTerea the professorship of mathe- 
matics at Haileybuiy College, hut, having 
chosen toe law os his prorcssion, he de- 
clined it 

He entered Lincoln’s Lm and was called 
to toe bar in 1814, joining the Oxford and 
the Welsh Circuits. He had acquired the 
same mastery over law as he possessed over 
the other branches of leammg; added to 
which he had fluency of language, fertili^ 
of illustration, and many of the powers by 


which barristen succeed, together with an* 
inflnite deal of humour and wit Tet, uot*- 
mthstanding these advantages, his advanoa- 
in the profession was of slow growth, tha 
principm cause of which was such a fear of 
appearing to conciliate clients toat he drore 
them away by toe brusqueness of his ad- 
dress. But bis soundness as a lawyer and 
ingenuity as a disputant gradually made 
tbeir way, and he by de^ees obtained a 
considerable footing both in toe provinces 
and the metropolis. In the c^ parti- 
cularly, from his great excellence in com- 
mercial law and on questions of marine 
insurance, he had full and profitable em- 
ployment 

With some reluctance and misgiving he 
accepted a silk gown in Easter 1833, and 
soon after he was appointed counsel to toe 
Bank of England. Distinguishing himself 
greatly in the conduct of the Carlow county- 
election in 1835, he was invited to repre- 
sent the borough of Carlow in 1837, and 
after a severe contest and subsequent peti- 
tion succeeded. He took his place in the 
House of Commons on the liberal side, and, 
short as his career in parliament was, he- 
gave promise of being a moat successful 
debater. But in March 1830 he was raised 
to the bench of the Exchequer, from which 
; he was removed to the Common Pleas iu 
the following November. 

During toe sixteen years that be sat in 
that court ho displayed all the qualities of 
an excellent judge, his distinguishing cha- 
racteristic being practical common sense 
and great ingenuity in defeating mere 
technicalities. His judgments were re- 
markable for their striking observation, 
their pithy power, and happy illustrations. 
At Nisi Pnus he was strictly impartial, 
patient, and courteous, enlivening the court 
Irequently with that peculiar irony which 
was natural to him. In trying prisoners 
the exercise of the latter faculty sometimes 
bewildered the jury, and led them by mis- 
taking his dntention to deliver a verdict 
just the reverse of what he recommended. 

So frequent were his attacks of illness 
that he was obliged to resign in June 1855, 
but was immediately placed on the privy 
council and added to its judicial com- 
mittee. He was an efiective member of it 
for the remainder of his life, which termi- 
nated rather suddenly on January 16, 1858. 

In his social circle he was remarkable 
for pleasantry and humour, for kindliness 
of disposition, and for cordiality of friend- 
ship. Like fdl men of intellect, he was an 
admirer of real genius, and his greatest 
aversion was against pert pretence and 
ignorant conceit. Some of his caustic but 
^yful epigrams in Latin and French are 
mrected against them. His powers of con- 
versation were very great, and his memorv 
retained all toe facetiae he had ever read, 
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irliile tbe tnaU that he uttered were a 
never-ihilinff source of mirth in West- 
minster Hafi. He died unmarried. 

XAinUET. See P. BE Mjllo Lacv. 

XATTKIGE (Bishop of Lohdon) was at 
the time of the Conquest one of William's 
chaplains^ and so continued until he was 
anointed Bishop of London in 1083 or 
1085^ according to different authorities. 

He is ^nerAly named as the first chan- 
cellor of King William, and Dugdale {Grig. 
2A) quotes a charter of confirmation to 
Westminster Abbey, dated 1067, which he 
witnesses as ^liegis Cancellarius.' That 
document, however, on examination, is 
found to bo a forgery ; and no other record 
of that period, with his name as chancellor, 
having oeen found, his appointment must 
be removed to a later date. The earliest 
that occurs is William’s charter confirming 
the deed by which William de Warenno 
and Gundreda his wife gave the priory of 
Lewes to the monastery of Cluny (rirc/w®- 
ologia, xxxii. 123), and this was granted 
about 1078. His name is also attached to 
the king’s decision of the controversy be- 
tween Arfastus, Bishop of Thetford, and 
the Abbot of Bury, which was pronounced 
in the year 1081 (Monast, iii. 141), and to 
a charter granted to the abbey of Karilc- 
phus in 1082 (Ibid, vi; 903), in the latter 
of which he is styled * Cenomanensis Ec- 
clesim Archidiaconus.’ 

His retirement from the chancellorship 
took place shortly afterwards, possibly on 
his election to the bishopric of London, if 
it occurred in 1083, but certainly before 
1085, as his successor, William Welson, 
was himself raised to the episcopal bench 
in that year. 

The private character of Maurice does 
not seem to have stood voiy high, although 
the grounds on which it is slightindy 
mentioned are not named. But after his 
elevation to the bishopric of London ho is 
universally praised for the liberality and 
zeal with which he devoted himself to the 
re-editication of the cathedral of St. Paul, 
when it was destroyed by the fire that con- 
sumed the greatest part of London in 1086. 
lie laid foundations so vast in extent that 
his contemporaries would not believe that 
the pilo could ever be completed, nor was 
it till some time after his death, although 
he applied himself diligently and energeti- 
cally to the work during the remainder of 
his life. 

That Maurice, on the death of the Con- 
queror, did not side with his eldest son 
Kobert, appears from his attending the 
first court of William 11. at Christmas 
1087, and crowning Henry 1. in 1100. He 
died on September 26, 1107. (Stoio^a Lxmr 
dm^ 35, 61 ; Godioin^ 175 ; Madox^ 7, 8 ; 

Introd, to Domesday Book.) 

MAT, H1CHA.BB, was the fourth son of 
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John May, of Bawmero in Sussex, Esq. 
This John was brother to Sir Humphrey 
May, who held many valuable places under 
James 1. and Charles L, from the latter of 
whom he had a grant of the office of master 
of the Rolls in reversion after the death of 
Sir Julius Omsor, whom however he did 
not survive. Richard’s mother was Eliza 
Hill, daughter of a merchant in London. 
He was admitted into the Middle Temple 
in January 1632, and was one of the per- 
formers in Davenant’s masque of the 
^Triumphs of Prince d’Amour,^represented 
before Charles, the Elector Paiatiue, in 
1635. Though called to the bar in May 
1630, we hear nothing further of him till 
the Restoration. Having then been elected 
recorder of Chichester, he was chosen 
member for that ciW in 1673, and was re- 
elected in 1679. The honour of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him in May 1681, 
on presenting an address thanking the king 
for nis declaration on the dissolution; ana 
on March 17, 1683, he became cursitor 
baron of the Exchequer. He was again 
returned for Chichester in 1685, to the 
only parliament called by James II., before 
the termination of whose reign he died. 
{l£ay*8 Chichester ; Athen, Oxoa. i)}. 807 ; 
ZtUtreUf i. 91, 557.) 

MAYNABD, John. In the history of Sir 
John Maynard we have the remarkable in- 
stance of a man not only raised to the ju- 
dicial bench, but pla(;ed on its highest seat 
as first commissioner of the Great Seal at 
the ago of eighty-seven years ; a sufficient 
explanation of which may be found by con- 
sidering the political necessity of the time 
of his appointment in connection with the 
political status ho held in the* preceding 
reigns. 

Jlorn at Tavistock in 1602, he was the 
son of Alexander Maynard, a gentleman of 
that town, who was probably a barrister 
also, from his being described of the l^liddle 
Temple in his son's admission to that inn 
in I6l9. In the next year ho took the de- 
gree of B.A. at Oxfora, and is stated by 
Anthony Wood in his ‘ Atheum ’ (iv. 292) 
to have been of Exeter College, but in bis 
^ Fasti’ (i. 386) of Queen’s College. He 
was returned for Chippenham to uie first 
parliament of Charles I. in 1625, while yet 
a student of the law ; and we find him 
speaking in opposition to the subsidies de- 
manded. This parliament lasted but nine 
months, and he does not appear in those of 
1626 or 1628. In November 1626 he was 
called to the bar, and got into such early 
practice as to be reported by Croke two years 
^ter, from which time his business rapidly 
increased, his intelligence and ability having 
attracted the attention and gained the 
friendship of Attorney-General Noy, which 
greatly assisted his advancement. (Pari. 
Jliet. li. 82.) 
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Tti parliameiits of April imd Novoixi** 
bor 1640 DO was retumed for TotaeSt &i 
both he hod for his odleagiie the future 
chief justice Oliver St. John, with whom 
he was added to the eommittee to inaaa§» 
the impoachineiit of the Ilarl of Straffordi 
and opened one of the charges against him. 
He wis one of the mana^rs also in the 
prosecution of Archbishop Laud, and in ex- 
^ing the real grievances of the country he 
t<x)k a very active part, in conjunction with 
his friend and conmaniou Edward Hyde, 
the future Earl of Uiarendon, who (Lt/e, L 
67) gives him the credit of conducting ids 
opposition with less rancour and malice 
than his enterprising colleagues, and cha- 
ractexises him as of eminent parts and g^t 
learning out of his profession, and in it of 
rignal reputation. In the course of the re- 
volutionary proceedings contentions natu- 
rally arose oetween the temperate and 
violent members of the party, and White- 
locke and Maynard were called upon by 
Lord General Essex and the Scotch Gom- 


leetorfbr violently seuing certaihcn^m 
Maynard aigued showing the^Jilenalt^ ^ 
the seizure whereupon GzcBBwml comv 
mitted him to the Tower, and Ludlow nu* 
justly abuses him fbr the submission he waa 
necessitated to make before he was xeleaaed, 
as if a continuance of resistance to ixie^n- 
Sible power would have hecai benefUsud to 
his dient or the country. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Cromwell, though he thought it 
expedient to support his own impontions, 
felt no animosity against Mayn^, whom 
he cidled to the deg^ of the coif in 1664, 
and made serieant to the Commonwealth 
in May 1668. (State Trials, v. 348, 432; 
Ludlow, 223; Whitdocke, 673.) 

The parliament that met in September 
1666 wag dissolved on Februarv 4, 1658. 
The seijeant does not appear to nave taken 
any part in the proposal to give the title of 
king to Cromwell ; and he himself subse- 
quently declared that he ^was not at the 
making of the petition and advice,’ under 
which the Commonwealth was resettled. 


miasioners to give the perilous counsel 
whether Cromwell could not be proceeded 
against ae an incendiary. They so managed 
however as to escape the danger, and, though 
of the Ikesbyterian p^y, to make Cromwell 
their friend. At this time he was so popu- 
lar an advocate that he gained 700/. in one 
circuit, a sum, Whitelocke says, larger than 
any barrister ever got before. In 1648 he 
was elected a bencher of his inn. ( TVhite-- 
locks, 32-273 ; Bramston, 76.)^ 

Against the motion made in that year 
that the parliament should make no^ore 
addresses to Charles, Maynard spoke forcibly 
but unsuccessfully ; and on the subsequent 
debate on the famous remonstrance from 
the armydemandiug justice upon the king, 
he is described as arguing as if he had taken 
fees on both sides, one while magnifying the 
gallant deeds of the army, and then ^drking ’ 
them for their remonstrance, as tending to 
the destruction of the kingdom and- the dis- 
solution of the government. (Clarendon's 
JRjeh, V. 616; Pari. Hid. iii. 1128.) From 
this time he seems voluntarily to have se- 
ceded from the house, and to have taken no 
part in the violent measures that followed. 
Lord Campbell (Chanc. iv. 12) and Towns- 
end (345) nave erroneously confounded him 
with Sir John Maynard, K.B., member for 
Lostwithiel, and brother of the first Lord 
Maynard. Maynard was not summoned by 
Cromwell to the Barebone’s Parliament in 
1653, nor was he a member of that of 1654 ; 
but in Cromwell’s third parliament of 16^ 
he was returned for the borough of Ply- 
mouth. 

In the interval he pursued his profession 
with credit and success, and in state prose- 
cutions he was engaged now for and now 
gainst the Commonwealth. In the case of 
Cony, who brought an action against a col- , 


and the lord protector reconstituted. The 
few instances of his addressing the house 
were confined to questions of form, abstain- 
ing entirely from political subjects, except 
on the day of the dissolution, when he made 
an able speech in favour of calling the ^ other 
house ’ the House of Lords. This no doubt 
was the cause of the protector’s advancing 
him two months after to be one of his Ser- 
jeants, in which character he walked in 
Cromwell’s funeral procession in the fol- 
lowing November. In Protector Hichard’a 
prliament, which sat only from January 
27 to April 22, 1659, and was principally 
occupied in disputes relative to the protec- 
tor’s title and to the ' other house,’ he was 
returned for Beeralston, for Camelford, and 
for Newton in the Isle of Wight, and elected 
to sit for the latter place. His language in 
speaking in favour of the Recognition Bill 
was manifestly contrived with a view to a 
future change. (Burton, ii,. 184, 189, 468, 
626, iii. 183, 322, 694.) On the termina- 
tion of Richard’s power^ Maynard was wise 
enough not to take hiS seat at the first 
meeting of the Rump ; but on its second re- 
newal, and the appearance of Monk on the 
scene, he not only became one of the thirty- 
one members of the council of state, but 
was appointed to carry into effect a vote 
di^harmng the declaration previously re- 
quired from the members, that they would 
be faithful to the Commonwealth, without a 
kinff or House of Lords ; thus removing one 
of the greatest obstacles to the return of the 
king. (Parl, Hist, iii. 1683 ; MercuriusPoL 
No. m, March 1.) 

This accommodation to the spirit of the 
times naturally led to his being confirmed 
at the Restoration in his degree of segeant. 
It is said that he had a judgeship 
offered, but that he refused the temptatidn. 
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'S0 however, did he make hia 

]MM0e withthe new gofenunent thathe was 
efqpmnied in Novend^ 11^ one of the 
kanfajBeijeaatfl^ and at the aame time ac- 
•eej^ed the honour of knighthood. From 
ira time Sbvnard acted , the politic part 
^ aiding with the government. In the 
Convention Parliament, and all the par- 
liamenta duri^ Oharlea*a reign, in which 
he aat for either Exeter, P^alaton, or 
Plymouth, he cautiously avoided attaching 
himself to any of the extreme parties in the 
state. In moat of the state triala he took 
hia natural precedence as king’s seijeant, 
and was the principal manager for the 
Commons in the impeachment of Lord 
Staffoid. He was throughout a firm be- 
liever in the Popish Plot, and in the testi- 
mony of Oates and his infamous coadjutori^ 
but bad a convenient forgetfulness when 
called upon at Oates’s trial to speak in his 
favour. (ParL Hist. iv. 149, 162: State 
Trials, vii. 1298, x. 1162.) 

At the commencement of the reign of 
James II. Maynard was in his eighty-third 
year, but still preserved his activity and his 
faculties, ^ He represented Beeralston in the 
only narliament called by that king, and 
forcibly opposed the encroachments of the 
court He refused to be employed for the 
crown in the prosecution oi the bishops, 
but was present as one of the king^s ser- 
jeants at the council called in June 1088 
to jprove the genuineness of the birth of the 
heir to the throne, which in six months was 
declared to be vacant. (Pari. Hist. iv. 
1874; Bumd, iii, 39 ; State Trials^ xii. 125.) 

On the Prince of Orange’s arrival in 
London and being welcomed by the peers, 
the prelates, and the people, the lawyers of 
cour^ were not backward in their congra- 
tulations. ]!iiaynard was at their head ; 
end on his great age being noticed by the 
prince made that solitary speech which has 
nanded him down to the present day with 
the undisputed title of a wit. To the 
prince’s observation ^ that he had outlived 
all the men of law of his time,’ he an- 
swered ^ he had like to have outlived the law 
itself if his highness had not come over.’ 
He was one of the lawyers called by the 
Peers to consult on the necessaiy proceed- 
ings to be taken, and in the convention or 
parliament summoned by the prince which 
met on January 22, 1689, he took his seat 
as member for Plymouth. He ably con- 
ducted the conference with the Lords on the 
•question of the ^abdication,’ and was a 
sequent speaker in tlie debate as to voting 
the convention a parliament. A difficulty 
having arisen as to filling the office of lord 
chancellor, which was declined both by 
the Earl of Nottingham and the Moxquis 
•of Halifax, it was determined to put the 
Oreat Seal into commission, and Sir John 
Mhynard was selected as first commissioner 
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on March 4» with Sir AntilOQJ Kedc and 
Sir William Bawlipson lor Us ccileaguea. 
Sir John did not thmbj vaicate his ^t in 
the House of CommoosL bat mixed in the 
debates till the dissolution in Januiuy 1690, 
and also in the first session of the new par- 
liament that met in the foUowing March. 
His speeches were shor^ pithy, and effec- 
tive, and showed little of the garrulity of 
age. Soon after the adjournment he re- 
signed his place, and on the 0th of the 
mUowing October closed his long-extended 
Ufe, in the eighty-zunth year ofhis age, at 
Guxmersbury in the parish of Ealing in 
Middlesex, m the church of which he was 
buried. (Burnet, iii. 841 ; Luttrell, i. 490- 
506; M. Hist. V. 86-623.) 

Of the character of a man who passed 
through so many convulsions opinions must 
be expected to vary according to the con- 
flicting views of the actors in them ; but 
in Maynard’s early career we have seen two 
antagonistic writers, Whitelocke and Cla- 
rendon, agree in their good repori of him. 
To the estimation of the latter he probably 
owed the favours he received at the Re- 
storation — ^favours which he endeavoured 
to repay by speaking agmnst the great 
chancellor’s impeachment. Bumeksp^ks 
of him only as eminent in his profession ; 
but Burnet’s annotator, Dean Swift, stig- 
matises him as an old rogue, and a knave 
and fool with all his law. With Roger 
North, who perforce acknowledges his legal 
ascendency, of course he was no favourite. 
He used to call the law 'ars bablativa,' 
and delighted so much in his profession 
that ho always carried one of the .Year 
Books in his coach for his diversion, saying 
that it was as good to him m a comedy. 
His passion for law ruled him to such a 
degree that he left a will purposely worded 
BO as to cause litigation, in oraer that 
sundry questions, which had been ^moot 
points’ in his lifetime, might be settled for 
the benefit of posterity. Judge Jeffreys is 
said to have availed himself of the serjeont’s 
legal knowledge ; but one day, when Ik^y- 
nard was arguing against some judicial 
dictum, the coarse judge told him that ^ he 
had grown so old ns to forget his law.’ 

‘ ’Tis true, Sir George,’ he retorted, ^ I have 
forgotten more law than ever you knew.* 

( Woolrych^s Jeffreys, 99 ; Forsyth's Hor~ 
tensius, 481.) 

The editor of Burton’s Diary, and after 
him Lord Campbell^ holds Maynaxd up to 
public censure for joining in the prose- 
cution of Sir Harry Vane, condemned for 
acting, as he himself had done, under the 
authority of the Commonwealth. But if 
we are to accept the account in the State 
Trials as the true one, the charge is en- 
tirely without foundation, since Mi^ard’s 
name does not appear in it. Looking at 
the whole of his career, though he was not 
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chargeable with any extraordinaxy faults; 
neither was he distinguished by anv high- 
minded or spirited actions.^ After his 
youthful ebullition of patriotism he sub- 
sided into a plodding lawyer, taking as 
little part in politics as he could, accom- 
modating himself to all governments, and 
devoting himself with energy and industry 
to his profession ; never deviating from the 
principles he professed, and now and then 
venting them ; but cautious not to offend 
those m power, and anxious only to in- 
crease the amount of his fees and to retain 
the honours he had earned. If it be true 
that he refused a former offer of advance- 
ment, it cannot be supposed that he sought 
his last elevation, which ho more probahly 
submitted to as a necessity arising from 
the emergency. In short, though all must 
acknowledge nim to have been a great law- 
yer, none can regard him as a great man. 

He married three wives. The name of 
the first is not recorded; the second was 
Jane, daughter of Cheney Selherst, Esq., 
of Tentcrden, and widow of Edward Aus- 
ten, Esq. ; and the third was a daughter of 
the llev. Ambrose Upton, canon of Christ- 
church, and widow of Sir Charles Ber- 
muden. (Nohle'tt Grander, i. 172; Gent. 
Mag. lix, 585.) 

MEABE, Thomas, was the son of Thomas 
Meade, or Mode, of Elmdon in Essex. He 
spent some time at the university of Cam- 
bridge before ho was placed at tne Middle 
Temple, where he arrived at the gi’ade of 
reader in 1562, and again in 1567. In tlm 
Easter of the latter year he was raised to 
the degi'ee of the coif, and the date of his 
elevation to the judgeship of the Court of 
Common Pleas was on November 30, 1577, 
tlie firat fine levied before him being in 
Hilary Term 1578. (Dugdays Ong. 48, 
217.) Having filled the seat about seven 
years and a half, ho died in May 1585, and 
was buried at Elmdon under a rich monu- 
ment. He left by his wife^ .Toane, the 
widow of — Clamp, of Huntingdon, three 
sons, whoso descendants long flourished at 
Wendon Lofts in Essex. The learned 
divine Joseph Mede was of the same 
family. (Morant, ii. 693.) 

MELLOB, JoHX, one of the present 
judges of the Queen^s Bench, wtis bom 
on January 1, 1800, at Ilollinwood House 
ill the borough of Oldham, where his 
family had been settled for many gene- 
rations. His father belonged to the old 
mercantile firm of Gee, Mellor, Kershaw, 
& Co., well known in Lancashire above 
fifty years ago. Soon after the judge’s 
birth the calls of business required his 
father to reside at Leicester, where he 
served the office of mayor and acted for 
many years as a magistrate, and where he 
at first sent his son to the grammar school. 
From this he was removed to the care of 
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the Bev. Charles Berry, a learned and < ac- 
complished Unitarian minister at Leicester. 
The doctrines of his master did not shaka 
his pupil's orthodoxy, while the contro- 
versy then carried on between the sup- 
porters of conflicting opinions, of which 
the advocate on the other side was the 
celebrated Hobert Hdl, naturidly led him 
to a deeper consideration of the distinctions' 
of religious belief, and of the foundations 
on which the different sects ore based, than 
is usual for one so young. This produced 
in his mind an inveterate repugnance to ths 
subscription to all dogmatic icicles of re- 
li^on, his impressions on the subject being 
confirmed and intensified by the strongly 
expressed remarks attributed to Lord 
Brougham. 

With these impressions, though it was 
originally arranged that he should go ta 
Lincoln College, Oxford, yet, as subscrip- 
tion to the Thii*ty-nine Articles was then 
required as a condition of admission, he felt 
himself compelled to forego the advantage 
to be derived from a university education. 
He accordingly continued his studies under 
Mr. Berry, and at the same time, being 
intended for the bar, obtained some instruc- 
tion in the law of real property by entering 
the office of a conveyancing attorney in the 
town. He then became a student in the 
Inner Temple, and at the same time a pupil 
of the younger Mr. Chitty, who in eminence 
as a special pleader equalled his father ; here 
he remained for four years, during which he 
attended the lectures given at University 
College by tliat eminent jurist John Austin. 
Ho was called to the bar on June 7, 1833, 
and in the same year married Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late William Moseley, 
Esq., of Peckham Bye. Joining the Mid- 
land Circuit, he became a member of the 
Leicester borough and Warwick sessions, 
and acquired a considerable practice both 
in criminal and civil business.. His readi- 
ness, if not his eloquence of address, his 
clear statement of facts and prompt applica** 
tion of the law to them, and particularly 
his skill in the examination of witnesses, 
soon established him in the courts and 
marked him for early promotion. In 1840 
he became recorder of Warwick, which he 
resigned in 1852. In 1851 he had attained 
the rank of queen’s counsel, and found no 
reason to regret the change, often injurious 
to many. In 1855 he received the appoint- 
ment of recorder of Leicester, whicn he 
retained till he* was elevated to the bench 
at Westminster. 

In the meantime, after one unsuccessful 
contest at Warwick in 1862, and another 
at Coventry in 1867, he was elected in the 
latter year member of parliament for Great 
Yarmouth, and sat for it till the disralution 
in 1869, when he contested Nottingham 
with success. Throughout his senatorial 
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career lie was an unflinchiog advocate of 
the liberal opinions to which he had been 
all along attached, and a fim supporter of 
Lord Palmerston’s administratLons, gaining 
the regard of both parties by his honourable 
bearing and his amiable and attractive 
manners. 

On December ^ 1861, he was constituted 
a judge of the Queen’s Bench, which he 
has ever since filled with general approba- 
tion. He then received the honour of 
knighthood. 

He is the author of two most interesting 
lectures — one ^The Christian Church before 
the Reformation,’ delivered at Leicester in 
1867; and the otW 'The Life and Times of 
John Selden,’ delivered at Nottingham in 
1859; both showing great liberality of senti- 
ment, and that disregard of party and of 
class which, while it marks the impartiality 
of the man, is the best promise of e;x:- 
cellence in the judge. 

MELTON, William db (Archbishop 
OP York), is supposed to have been a 
native of Melton in Holdemess. In 28 
Edward I., 1300, he was parson of the 
parish of Repham in Lincolnshire {CaL 
Inquis, n. m. i. 1G6) ; and in the next year, 
under toe title of 'our beloved clerk,’ he 
was employed to pay the foot soldiers 
raised in tVales. {ParL i. 369.) 

It appears probable, also, that ho had been 
employed in the education of the king’s son, 
who at this time was about sixteen years of 
aw; for in the letter which that prince 
addressed to the pope on his behalf, in the 
third year of his reign, he uses these expres- 
sions: 'qui a nostrio mtatis primordiis nostris 
insistebat obsequiis.’ (N,F(jedera, ii. 107.) 

On the accession of the young king he 
was appointed comptroller of the royal 
wardrone, and was afterwards advanced to 
be the keeper of that department. In the 
former character the Great Seal was 
delivered to him on January 21, 1308, to 
be carried abroad with the king, who was 
proceeding to h>ance to marry Isabella, the 
^ughter of Philip le Bel. Another seal 
was given to John de Langton, the chan- 
cellor, to be used in England, which, after 
the l^g’s return, was in the following 
March carried to the Exchequer by 
William de Melton, then beanng the 
additional title of 'Secretarius Regis.’ 
{Madox j i. 76.) Again, from May if to 
July 6, 1310, the Great Seal was placed in 
the wardrobe, under the seals of Melton 
and two of the clerks of the^Chancery. The 
kbg’s confidence in him is apparent, from 
numerous royal mandates, countersigned 
* nunciante W. de Melton,’ from his l^ing 
employed on an embassy to France, ana 
firom his being raised to the office of keeper 
of the wardrobe. 

During this time ecclesiastical honours 
flowed rapidly upon him. He was made a 
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canon of York, dean of St. Martin’s, 
London, archdeacon of Barnstaple, provost 
of Beverley, and was elected Archbishop of 
York on January 2J, 1816, but was obliged' 
to wait more than two years for hb con- 
secration, notwithstanding the king’s nume- 
rous and urgent applicauons to the pope. 
{Qadwin^ 685.) 

On July 3, 1326, 18 Edward II., he was 
constituted treasurer of the Exchequer; 
but, as the king's friend, was displaced on 
the transfer of the crown to his son in 
January 1327. During the troubles in the 
previous year his chapel was broken info, 
and his episcopal ornaments, including hie 
pall, were stolen ; and messengera were sent 
to the pope with the king’s request for a 
new one. {N. FeederOf ii. 624.) 

The new govei-nmeiit, however, showed 
no illwill to the archbishop. On tho 
contrary, in 1 Edward HI. they employed 
him also in treating for peace with the 
Scots. (Ibid. ii. 797.) In 4 Edward III. 
he was indicted as an adherent of the Earl 
of Kent, and, being fully acquitted, obtained 
a writ of conspiracy agmnst his accusers. 
(JRot. Pari. ii. 31, 54.) That his accusation 
was not credited appears from his restora- 
tion to the treasurership in the same yeai-. 
This office he held from November 28,. 
1330, to April 1, 1331 ; and on August 10, 
1333, ho was appointed solo keeper of the 
Great Seal during the temporary absence 
of John de Stratford, tho chancellor. He 
acted in that character till January 13, 
when he delivered up the Seal by the king’s 
direction. It would seem that his removal 
was occasioned by his having confirmed and 
consecrated Robert de Graystanes as Bishop 
of Durham, without first obtaining the 
king’s approval, for on March 30 follow- 
ing there is an entry of a grant of the 
royal pardon to the archbishop for that 
ofience. (iV. Fwdera, ii. 882.) 

lie lived for five years more, and died at 
Oawood on April 22, 1340, after presiding 
over his province for about four-and-twenty 
years, and expending considerable sums on 
his cathedral, in which his remains were 
deposited. The character that is given to 
him speaks as highly of his private as of 
his public life, representing him as pious, 
chantable, lenient, and hospitable in the 
former, and zealous, faithful, and energetic 
in the latter. 

MEBES, Roger be, was of a Lmcolnshire 
family, established at Kirketon in the dis- 
trict of Holland. He was appointed one of 
the king’s seijeants in 40 Edward IIL On 
November 27, 1371, he was raised to the 
bench of the Common Pleas ; but there is 
no record of any fines being levied l^fore a 
judge of that name, nor of his attending tiie 
parliament beyond November in the next 
year. 

There are, however, some drcumstances 
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wbioh xaise a guspidon that this de 
Mens was the same with Hoger de *Kirke« 
toOy and that he used botii names indiffer* 
•antljr. We know that he had property at 
Kirketony and it was ij[uite a common prac- 
tice for a man to call hunaelf after his estate. 
The name of Meres does not at all occur in 
the Year Booky which is somewhat extra- 
-ordinaiy for one who was clearly a seijeant ; 
but that of Kirketon u continually mtro- 
ducedy and the period within which the latter 
is mentioned not only tallies with the career 
of Meresy but notices him as seijeant in the 
right yeaTy and terminates at the precise date 
requi^ — viz.. Trinity Tenuy 46 Edward 
Ill.yl371. Mereswas constituted a justice of 
the Common Pleas on November 27 follow- 
ing ; and Duffdal^ while he records no dues 
as levied before himy introduces Kirketony 
without ^ving the date of his appoiiitmenty 
from a fine acknowledged before him in 
February 1372. 

The name of Boger de Meres appears as 
•a trier of petitions in the parliament of that 
veaTy ana then stops ; but in the next and 
foUowing parliaments of the reign Koger 
•de Kirketon is named instead of him. 

JParl, ii. 309, 317.) 

Boger de Kirketon is not mentioned os a 
•seneant or in any other way in the Issue 
B/Sli of 44 Edward III., while payment are 
made to Boger de Meres, both as a seijeant 
iond a judge of assize. The death of Boger 
«de Meres is not noticed among the inquisi- 
tions post mortem, while that of Boger de 
Kirketon is in 9 Bichard 11. And i^tly, 
in 15 Bichard 11., John de Meres, appa- 
rently the son, in the inquisition on iiis 
death, has the addition of ^de Kirketon’ to 
his name,' while a subsequent page (iii. 75, 
142, 165) notices a Bobert de Meres de So- 
terton, aiibrding positive proof that the name 
of Kirketon was soiuetimes used, and, by 
the fact of two families of the same name 
existing in Lincolnshire, suihciently account- 
ing for the assumption by one of them of the 
name of his estate. As the question, how- 
ever, is disputable, they are treated sepa- 
rately as two individuals, leaving it to the 
curious to pursue the investigation. 

KEBLATy Boosb 1)£, was the son and 
heir of a Northumberland baron of the same 
name, who died in 34 Henry 11., by Alice 
de Stuteville his wife. The manor and 
castle of Morpeth formed part of his pos- 
sessions, for which he procured a market 
and fair. In 12 John he accompanied the 
king to Irelimd (Bot, de 221), hut 

afterwards joined the barons against him, 
whereupon his castle and lands were seized 
and given to Philip de Ulecot. On the ac- 
cession of Henry 111. he joined those who 
returned to their allegiance, and recovered 
his possessions. Ho acted as one of the 
lords of the Marches between England and 
S^tland, and assisted the king in the siege 
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of the castle of Bedford in 8 Henry KL 
Ohm. I 846H319.) 

He twice was appointed a Justice itme- 
rant— first in 9 Henry III., 1226, for 
Northumb^land: and in the next year for 
Oumberlaiid. 77, 151.) 

He died in 1239, and was buried in the 
abbey of Newminster, founded by his grsnd- 
fother. His son, also named Boger, med in 
1266, without maleissue. (Baronoffe, 1 570.) 

XEB8T0N> Henby, before he was a baron 
of the Exchequer was an officer in that de- 
partment In 5 Henry IV. an entry occurs 
of his paying certain moneys to John Earl 
of Somerset, captain of Calais. (Devon's 
Issue BoU, 298.) Three years afterwards 
he was raised to the bench of theExchequer, 
where he continued during the rest ox the 
reign, and was re-appointed by Henry V. 
(CalBot.P(U.262f2&j.) How much longer 
he kept his place is uncertain ; but he was 
not named as a baron on the accession of 
Henry VL He belonged, like most of his 
brethren, to the clericm profession, and was 
one of the executors of the king's son Thomas 
Duke of Clarence. (Test. Vetust. 104.) 

XXBTOH, Walteb de (Bishop oe 
Bochesteb). This eminent benefactoi^to 
learning was born at Merton in Surrey. 
His fawer was William de Merton, arch- 
deacon of Berks, and bis mother, Christina, 
the daughter of Walter Fitz-Oliver, of Ba- 
singstoke. He was educated in the con- 
vent of Merton, and became one of the 
clerks in Chancery, with some other place 
in the court. As was usual with those 
officers, he received various ecclesiastical 
preferments, among which were prebends 
in St. Paul's, Exeter, and Salisbury. 

Several records show that the Great Seal 
was temporarily placed in his hands, no 
doubt as one of the clerks in Chancery, 
on May 7, 1258, and on March 14 and 
July 6, 1259, 

But on July 5, 1261, the king, mthout 
reference to the assumed authority of the 
barons, appointed him chancellor. la the 
two following years there are several 
letters among the public records ad- 
dressed to him in that character, and 
one from the king, thanking him and 
Philip Basset for Uieir attention to his 
afi^airs. (4 & 5 Beport Pub. Bee.) He 
was superseded on July 12, 1263, by his 
predecessor, Nicholas de Ely. 

That he was not reinstated in the fol- 
lowing year, when the king triumphed at 
Evesham, arose* probably, from his being 
then actively engaged in the foundation of 
the college whiefi has made his name 
familiar foom that time to the present. 
It would appear, however| that he acted 
as a justicier, as there is an entry of a pay- 
ment made for an assize to be held before 
him on December 10, 1271. (Excerpt, e 
BU. Fm. ii. 655.) 
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On tlie deatli of HentTm^in Nbtember 
King Edward b&g tileii abaent in 
the H6^ Land, the oonndl aeleded Merton 
to fill l£e office of chancellor. A document 
oU the Close Roll, dated on ^e 29th, is 
athMted by him in that chaiacteTk ( Jbs- 
dera, i. ^.) That King Edward ap- 
nroif^ of the choice is eridenced bv a 
letter he addressed ^to hia belored clerk 
and chancellor, Walter de Merton,’ on 
August 9 following, from Mellune-super- 
Skeneham, thanking him for hia zeal, and 
exhorting him to continue to discharge the 
duties of the office. (6 Beport Pub. J2co., 
App, ii. 89.) . 

About July 20, 1274, he was elected 
Bishop of Rochester, and resimed the 
chancellorship on September 21 following. 

After presiding over his see little more 
than three years, he was dfowned in cross- 
ing the Medw^ on October 27, 1277, and 
was buried in Rochester Cathedral. The 
marble tomb under which he was placed 
was taken down in 1698, and an elegant 
monument erected in its place, by Sir 
Henry Savile, the warden, and the fel- 
lows of Merton College, with an appro- 
priate inscription. 

Previously to his founding the college 
which bears his name he had commenced 
one at Maldon, near Merton ; but, altering 
his intention he began his erection at 
Oxford, and removed to it the warden 
and priests of the former. Merton College 
is the most ancient establishment of that 
nature, and was incorporated by three 
chartem, aU of which are preserved among 
its archives. The first is dated January 7, 
1264, 48 Henry IH. ; the second in 1270 ; 
and the third in 1274, 2 Edward I. The 
regulations by which it was governed were 
esteemed so wise that its charters were 
consulted as precedents on the foundation 
onpeterhouse, the earliest college in the 
sister university. {Godumj 630.) 

MEBYIK, Edmund, the second son of 
Walter Mervin, Esq., of Fonthill in Wilt- 
shire, by Mary, daughter of John Mount- 
ponson, Esq., of Bathanton Welley in the 
same county, received his legal education in 
the coddle Temple, where he was elected 
reader in 1523, and again in 1530, and was 
raised to the degree of the coif in 1531. 
King Henry, in 1539, made him one of his 
seijeants, and on November 23, 1540, con- 
stituted him a judge of the King’s Bench. 
Little is told of him by the reporters, either 
as an advocate or a judge, ,but he was con- 
tinued in his seat on the accession of Edward 
*1^., and is frequently named in that reign 
in the criminal proceedings which have 
been preserved in the ^ Ba^ de Secretis.’ 
niough Dugdale does not introduce him 
as a judge under Queen Maz^, it is evident 
tiuit she continued him in his place, as he 
Is one of the special commistioneis named 


for the trial of Sir Andrew Dudley and 
others /or high treason on Angust 18, 1568. 
(4 B^pori JM. App. li. 218-236.) 

It may be infmed, therefbrs> that he 
was in no way concerned in the attempt txy 
change the succession of the crown. He 
was probably ill at the time, and died very 
shortly afterwards. (Dyer's Beparts^ 118.) 

He married Elizateth, daugnter of Sir 
Edmund Pakenham. 

MSSBXlTBSir, Rooxr dx, was a chaplain 
of the king, and was presented by him to- 
the church of (lolchyrcn in London. (Abb, 
Placit, 1*30, 130.) He was raised to the 
bench in or before 61 Henry IIL, 1207, at 
Midsummer, in which year fines were le- 
vied before him. Although none occur of ‘ 
a subsequent date, he is mentioned as one 
of the justices of the bench before whom 
Robert de Coleville apologised for an as- 
sault on Robert do Fulham, justice of the 
Jews, in Michaelmas Term in 1268. No- 
writs were taken for assizes to be held before 
him after that date. (Excerpt e Bat, Fin, 
ii. 46.3-470; Madox, i. 230.) 

METINOHAM, John de, was bom at a 
village so called in Suffolk. In 8 Edward I., 
1275, he is mentioned as one of the king’s 
Serjeants, and in 1276 he was constituted a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and his name 
frequently occurs as acting in the court and 
on the circuits. 

In the sweeping exposure of the corrup- 
tion of the bench mode by King Edwiurd in 
1289, the only two who were found pure 
in the administration of justice were John 
de ^letingham and Elias de i^king- 
liam. Both the chief justices were dis- 
graced, and JMetingham in Ililaiy Term 
1290 was raised to the head of tho Com- 
mon Pleas, where he presided till his death 
in 1.301, Among the benefactors of the 
univfirsity of Cambridge, prayer is directed 
to be made ^pro animd Lni John de Me- 
^ngham.’ He wrote a treatise called 'Ju- 
dicium Essonionim.’ (DagdaWs Oritj, 44^ 
57 ; Bot Pari i. 6-99 ; Madox^ ii, 26 : 
Sucklintfs Stiffolk, i. 172.) 

MIDDLETON, Adam de, the possessor of 
the manor of that name in the county of 
York in 33 Edward L, 1.306, was the last 
named of five justices of tmilbaston ap- 
pointed for tho ten northern counties (N, • 
Fccdera, i. 970), and again in 1307. In 
5 Edward II. the custody of the castle of 
Kingston-upon-Hull and of the manor of 
Mitton was committed to him (Abb. Bot,. 
Orig, i. 187) ; and by a mandate to attend 
the parliament in 1313, it appears that be 
was then employed as a justice of asdze. 
He is last named in 9 Edward H., when he 
was certified as holding several lordship sin 
the counties of Notts and York. U^rl, 
Writs, ii. 1172.) The next-mentioned Peter 
de Middleton' was his son. 

MIDDLETON, Petbb de, was son of the 
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above Adam de Middleton, and was ap* 
pointed a justice itinerant in the counU of 
Bedford in 4 Edward III., 1830, and in 
the eighth year was made a justice of the 
forests in Yorkshire. In 9 JESdward UL 
the latter county was entrusted to his 
custody as shenif; but in the following 
year he died, and his son Thomas succeeded 
to his possessions. {Abb. Eot. Orig. ii. 88, 
94, 106; Cal. Inmiis. p.m. ii. 70.) 

HIDDLSTON, Kichabd de, was one of 
the justiciers in 40 Henry III., 1262, and 
there is evidence that he continued to act 
in that capacity from that time till 1209. 
{Excerpt, e Hot, Fin. ii. 383-492.) 

At the end of July in that year he was 
appointed keeper of the Great Seal, but 
was afterwards raised^ to the dimity of 
chancellor, by which title he is designated 
in a document in Rymer (i. 402) dated 
February 20, 1272, and in the record men- 
tioning his death, which took |)lace, while 
in office, on the 7th of the following August. 

MIDDLETON, William de, held the 
place o£ keeper of the Rolls and Write of 
•the Jews in 2 and 3 Edward I., together 
with the key of the Jewish tallage. In 
1270 he was appointed Gustos Brevium of 
•the Court of Common Pleas, and in 11 
Edward I. the lands of Isabella, the widow 
-of Henry de Gaunt, were committed to his 
custody. In 1280 he was associated with 
the escheator in the custody of the bishop- 
ric of Ely on its becoming vacant, and 
was also appointed a baron of the Exche- 
•quer, where he continued for the four fol- 
lowing years. {Mndoxj i. 234, 243, 313, ii. 
.*{22 ; Abb. Eot. Orig. i. 46.) 

MILTON, Christopher, was the brother 
of John Milton the poet. How wide the 
difference in their several careers! How 
great the contrast between the republican 
■and the royalist, the Puritan and the Catho- 
lic, the Latin secretary of the usurper 
Cromwell and the subservient judge of the 
despotic James! The lustre that shines 
round the head of the poet, and which 
time has not dimmed, has thrown so much 
light on the lineage of the family that it 
is not necessary to trace it higher here than 
to his parents. John Milton, a scrivener 
of London, living in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side, st the si^ of the Spread Eagle (the 
family crest), by his marriage with Sarah 
Bradshaw (a kinswoman of the Lord Pre- 
sident Bradshaw), was the father of three 
daughters and two sons, John bom in 1008, 
and Christopher bom in 1015. 

Christopher after passing through St. 
Paul’s School was admitted a pensioner of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, on February 
15, 1031, but took no degree. Being 
destined for the law, he was entered at the 
Inner Temple, and having been called to 
the bar on January 20, 1039, he reached 
the grade of bencher in November 1000, \ 
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and of reader in 1007. During the dvil 
wars be took part against the parliament, 
acting as ^commissioner for the king for 
sequestering the parliament’s friend of 
three counties, and afterwards went to 
Excester and Hved there, and was there 
at the time of the surrender.’ In an 
ent^ on the journals dated August 25, 
1040, he is described ^ of Reddinge in the 
county of Berks, counsellor at lawe,’ and 
having then taken the national cove- 
nant, IS allowed to compound for his ‘ de- 
linquency ’ by a fine of 200f. on ‘ a certain 
messuage or tenement situate in St. Martin’s 
parish Xudgate, called the signe of the 
Crosse Keyes, of the yearely value before 
theis troubles, 40/.’ At this time his bro- 
ther John, though he had published some 
controversial works, had not acquired any 
influence with the ruling powers ; but 
when the commissioners for sequestrations, 
not content with Christopher’s return of 
property in London, wrote in 1651-2 into 
Beiks and Suffolk to enquire if he had any 
possessions in those counties, John Milton 
was Latin secretary to the protector. That 
he did not take any ostensible part on 
behalf of his brother may be attributed to 
a doubt whether bis connection with a ' de- 
linquent’ might not endanger his political 
position; but that he exerted his private 
influence to mitigate the pressure seems 
‘very probable, for it does not appear that 
Christopher ever paid more than naif of his 
fine, and it is manifest that no estrange- 
ment existed between the brothers. On 
the contrary, Christopher acted in 1658 as 
counsel before the commissioners of relief 
for Mrs. Powell, the mother of his brother’s 
wife, and they continued on friendly and 
affectionate terms up to the time of his 
brother’s death in 1674. He was also em- 
ployed in other causes against the govern- 
ment during the Commonwealth. 

Showing himself thus no friend to tlie 
republicans, it was natural that King 
Charles at the Restoration, on giving a 
charter to the town of Ipswich, should 
constitute Christemher Milton the first 
deputy recorder of it. Here he took up 
his residence, and it is probable confined 
himself to country practice, for he is not 
noticed in the Reports of the time. It is 
not precisely known when he turned 
Catholic, which was the faith of his grand- 
tether ; but it was probably that conversion 
and his high prerogative ideas that led to 
his selection by James, on April 26, 1080, 
as a baron of the Exchequer. He was 
thereupon knighted, and after sitting in 
that court for a year he was removea on 
April 17, 1687, to the Common Pleas, 
receiving a dispensation from subscribing 
the test. On July 0 in the following 
year he had a writ of ease, with a coii- 
tinuance of his salary, on account of his age, 
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which one would think would have been 
« sufficient reason for not appointing him | 
little more than two years beforei when he ' 
was seventh-one years old. He retired to ! 
Bushmere m Sufiblk, where he had a resi- 
dence as well as in Ipswichi and dying 
five yera afterwards, in March 1693, was 
buried in the church of St. Nicholas in the 
latter town. He was apparently of a quiet 
and easy disposition, but of no* literary or j 
legal eminence. i 

His wife, Thomasine, daughter of | 
William Webber, of London, brought him 
several children, of whom his son Thomas 
was deputy clerk of the crown in Chimcery. 
{MiUon Papers [Camden Soc.] ; BugdaU^s 
Oriy. 109 ; Bramston, 225, &c.) 

MIS7IELD, William de, was of n York- 
shire family. He held the rectory of Brad- 
ford, and was a clerk or master in Chancery 
from 36 to 49 Edward III., 1362-1375, 
when he died. On March 18, 1371, he was 
one of those officers to whom the Great 
Seal was entrusted during the absence of 
the chancellor, hut it is not stated how 
long they held it His property, on his 
death, was divided among his sisters. (Ahh, 
Rot brig. ii. 108, 342 ; Cal Inquis. p. m. 
ii. 320, 346 j Rot Part ii. 268-317, 340.) 

MOHUlf, Keoinali) de, was a lineal de- 
.scendant from William de Mohun, who for 
his assistance in the invasion of England 
received from William the Norman a large 
number of lordships in Devonshire, Wilt- 
shire, Warwickshire, and particularly So- 
mersetshire, with the castle of Dunster in 
the latter county. He was the son of an- 
other Remnald, and of Alicia, daughter of 
William Briwer. At his father’s death he 
was very young, and was consigned to the 
wardship^ of Ilenry Fitz- Count, on whoso 
decease, in 6 Ilenry III., he was removed 
to the guardianship of his mndfather, Wil- 
liam Briwer ; and he is still mentioned as a 
minor in 8 Henry HI. {Excerpt e Rot Fin. 
1. 70, 169 J Rot Claus, i. 137, 618, 603.) 

On July 6, 1234, 18 Henry III., the lus- 
ticiers of the bench were commanded to 
admit him and Kohert de Bello-Campo 
amon^them. In 1242 he was appointed 
<5hief justice of the forests^ south of the 
Trent, an office which he enjoyed for many 
years. In 1253 he was made governor of 
Sauveye Castle in Leicestershire, and died , 
in 1261 or 1262. He founded the abbey of ; 
Newenham, near Axminster. Ho married ‘ 
first a sister of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford and Essex, and had by her a son 
John, who succeeded him ; but the barony 
failed in the reign of Edward III. Ilfs 
second wife was Isabella, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Ferrers, Earl of Derby. {Baronage^ 
i. 497.) 

tfOITVEUX, Edmund, was a member of 
a family which can trace their descent in 
uninterrupted knightly succession from a 
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warrior who accompanied William of Nor- 
mandy into Englfmd. Its present repre- 
sentative is the Earl of befton, whoso 
immediate ancestor was made a basnet in 
1611, to which was afterwards added an 
Irish viscounty in 1628, on Irish earldom in 
1771, ^d an English barony in 1831. 

The judge was the son of Sir Thomas Mo- 
lyneux, of Haughton in Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Catherine, daughter of 
John Cotton, of Bidware in Staffordshire, 
and widow of Thomas Poutrell, of Ilallnm 
in Derbyshire. He received his legal In- 
struction at Gray’s Inn, to which somety he 
was twice reader, in 1532 and 1536. He 
was invested with the coif on November 20, 
1542, and while he held that degree he was 
appointed one of the council in the North. 
On October 22, 1650, ho was constituted a 

a of tbo^ Common Pleas, and was 
ted. His death occurred towards the 
end of 1562 j ^ and his character is very fa- 
vourably depicted by Gregory King, Lan- 
caster herald. 

By his wife, Jane, daughter of John 
Cheney, of Chesham-boys in the county of 
Bucks, he left a large family, which nou- 
rished at Thorpe, near Newark, for many 
generations. {JFotton's Baronet, i. 149*; 
Thoroton's Xotts, i. 351 ; Burnet) 
MONACHUS, GEomujY, was among the 
^nssidentes justiciro rogis’ present in the 
Exchequer in 11 Henry IL, 1165, on the 
execution of a charter between the abbots 
of St. Alban’s and AVestminster. That ho 
held an office in the Chamber of the Ex- 
chequer in 2, 3, and 4 Ilenylll. is evidenced 
by entries on the rolls of those years re- 
cording many payments made to and by 
liim on the king’s account. 

It may be presumed that be was a monk 
no otherwise than in name, from the fact 
that he held lands in five counties, and that 
j he was relieved from the Danegeld, &c., as 
an officer of the coui*t. {Madox, i. 44 ; 

\ Pipe Rods, 17 Am.) 

MONMOFTH, John de, was descended 
from William Fitz-Balderon, recorded in 
Domesday Book as the possessor -of many 
lordships and other lands in Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouth. The latter 
name was adopted by his successors, the 
fourth of whom was the subject of the 
resent notice. Ho was the son of Gilbert 
e Monmouth, and in 3 John seems to have 
been a minor under the wardship of Wil- 
liam de Braiosa. {Rot CanceU. 108, HO.) 
A few years afterwards he in some manner 
offended the king, and gave his two infant 
sons, John and Philip, as hostages for his 
good conduct {Rot Pat. 87), paymg a large 
fine for his restoration to the roym favour, 
which he ever afterwards preserved. In 16 
J ohn he was sent with omeis into several 
counties, on a confidential commission to 
explain the king's affairs, and was summon^ 
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the forest of Dean, and fftants of the lands 
of Hugh Malbisse, and of the castlea of 
Grosmount, Skenefrict, and Lantelioc, in 
Wales. (Ihid, 126^94.) He was also 


and her marriage, her answer to isddch is* 
expressed with her litual equivocation. Ha- 
m^e some strong remarks on the evasive 
nature of the reply> and with Sir ilobert 


keeper of the New Forest together with Bell, ^mted hard on her royal preroga* 
the rorests of Clarendon, Pancet, and Bo- tiive; ’ but the parliament, in spite of their' 
cholte. (Ibid, 814-681.) 'His wife was remonstrances, could obtain no satirfaerion. 
Cicely, the daughter of Walter Walerond, (Canidm^a El&ahdhi Pari, Hist. i. 709, 
to whom they luid belonged. 716, 779.) 

Situated as he was on the Marches of Monson’s senatorial energy did not im- 
Wales, he had to sustain the attack of the pede his professional career. In 16^ he 
earl marshal ; and when the king, in 1288, was nominated a commisrioner of the 
had been defSea^d at Grosmount, he was North, and in 1669 he was elected recorder* 
appointed one of the commanders of the of Lincoln. In Michaelmas Term 1674 he- 
Pmctevins whom the kmg had introduced was created seijeant-at-law by special 
to rerist the i*ebellious earl. That active mandate, being the first barrister who was 
general having discovered that the royal called to that degree for the purpose of' 
army intended to attack him, placed an being raised to the bench, to which ne was 
ambushfton the line of its mai'ch, surprised elevated on October 81 of the same tena 
and totally defeated it, John of Monmouth as a judge of the Common Pleas, 
only escaping by a hasty fiight. (R, de One of the most repulsive duties imposed 
Wendover, iv. 270, 287.) He died about upon him was the necessity of obeying the- 
Septeml^r 1248. order directed to him and others in ISTfi^ 

^ ' There is little to record of his judicial to bum John Peters and Henry Turwest. 
career. In 4 Henry HI. he was one of (JR^mer, xv. 740.^ In 1676 he appears in 
four justices itinerant who were sent to some manner to nave displeased tne queen 
deliver the gaol at Hereford, and in the {Cal, St Papers [1547], 580), and there ia* 
next year he, with other associates, visited no doubt that three years after his judicial 
that county and eight others in the same life came to, an abrupt termination. .Tohn 
edacity. (Pot, (Jims, i. 437, 476.) Stubbs, of Lincoln's inn, having published' 

MONSOIL Robert, was a younger son of a book called ^The Gulph wherein England 
William Monson, of an ancient knightly will be swallowed by the French Marriage,^ 
family seated at South Carlton in Lincoln- in which he slandered the Duke of Anjon 
shire, by. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert in not very civil terms, was sentenced 
Tirwhit, of Kettelby in the same county, under a statute of Queen Mary to have his- 
His elder brother, John, was the ancestor right hand cut off, which he suffered on 
of several persons who .are remarkable in November 3, 1579. Doubts were felt by 


history, and of two noble families which 
still giiu;e the peerage. Lord Monson and 
Lord Sondes. 

Robert Monson was educated at Cam- 
bridge, was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on February .2, 1550, and elected 
reader in 1565 and in 1572. One of his 
readings was on ^The Act for the True 


many lawyers as to the force of that 
statute; and Dalton, who expressed too 
strongly that it was only temporary and 
died with Queen Mary, was punished for 
his indiscretion by being sent to the Tower. 
Camden adds that Judge Monson, who 
seems to have uttered the same sentiments, 
^was so sharply reprehended that he re- 


payment of Tithes,’ the ten lectures of signed his place.’ (Camdm in KemtUf 
which it conristed being still preserved in ii. 437.) 

the British Museum. (Hart MSS, 2^^ That this 'reprehension’ extended to 
p. 29.) imprisonment appears by a letter from Mr. 

He was eleded member for Dunheved Secretary Wilson to Lord Burleigh, dated 
(Launceston) in the last parliament of December 8, 1679. There is a letter also- 
Edw^ VI., 1553, and for that or other from the Archbishop of York to the Earl 
Ooinish borou^s in four out of the five of Shrewsbury, dated the fitih of the fol- 
porliaments of Queen Mary ; and in Eliza- lowing March, containing this passage: 
beth’s first parliament, his father’s recent ' Mr. Monson hath gotten leave to be at 
death having put him into possession of his own house in Lincolnshire^ but not re- 
much property near Lincoln, he was elected stored to his placei’ (Harl MSS, 6992, 
member for that city, which he continued art. 69 ; Lodgers lUust, i. 228.) 
to represent in the two next parliaments, though me judge was imprisoned, he 
1988 and 1671. He finished his parlia- was not then deprived, and his name was,. 
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•tieovduig to tbe nastomary form, inaerted 
In tile fines as beioff still a member of tbe 
court; and on bis rmease ficom incaroeration, 
though he was ^not,’ as the archbishop 
says, * restored to his place,* yet he was not 
actually dismissed from it. or, according to 
Camden, did not ‘ resign ’ till after Easter 
Term had commenced. 

He survived these events between two 
and three years, his death occurring on 
September 24, 1583. He was buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral, where, upon a brass 
plate, this curious inscription was engraved: 

Qaem tegit hoc marmor si forte reqtiiris, Amice, 

Lunam cum Phcebo jungite, nomen habcs. 

Luce Patrum clarus, proprio sed luinine major; 

De gemina mcrito nomina luce capit. 

Largua, doctus, amatis, aluit, coluit, recreavit 

Musas, jus, vinctos, sumptibus, arte, domo. 
Tempora licta Deus, post tempora nubila misit ; 

Lieta dedit sancte, nubila ferre pie, 

£t tulit, et vicit ; superat sua lumina virtus ; 

Fulget apud superos, Stella beata facit. 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of John Dyon, Esq., of Tathwere, he left no 
issue. (Peck's Pesid. Our, b. viii. 14.) 

MONTAfiV, Edward, was the second 
son of Thomas Montagu, of Hemington in 
Northam^onshire, by Agnes, daughter of 
William Dudley, of Clopton in the same 
county. He was bom at Brigstock, and 
was educated at Cambridge. He kept his 
terms at the Middle Temple, and attained 
the office of reader there in 1524, and again 
in 1531, upon his being named as a ser- 
jeant-ftt-law. 

A story is told that, being speaker of 
the House of Commons, when some hesi- 
tation was shown in passing a bill for sub- 
sidies, ho was sent for by King Henry, who 
said to him, * llo ! will they not let my bill 
pass P Get it to he passed by such a time 
to-morrow, or else,* laying his hand on the 
head of Montagu, kneeling before him, ^ W 
such a time this head of yours shall be of!.’ 
There is very little authority for the tale, 
and if he ever had any such interview with 
the monarch, it must have been as a pri- 
vate member of the parliament, and not as 
speaker, for he never held the office. 

On October 16, 1537, he was made one 
of the king’s seijeants, and fifteen months 
afterwards was raised, without any inter- 
mediate step, to the office of chief justice 
of the King^s Bench on January 21, 15.39, 
receiving at the same time the honour of 
knighthood. He presided over that court 
for nearly seven years, when he was re- 
moved on November 0, 1545, to the more 
profitable but less exidted post of chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, a change 
which he is said to have sought, observing, 
^1 am now an old man, and love the 
kitchen before the hall, the warmest place 
best suiting with my age.’ That it was 
not intend^ as any mark of disfavour by 
his sovereign is evidenced by his bemg 
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selected as one of the dxieen executors of 
the king’s will, in whom were deposited 
the mauagemeot of the kingdom daring 
the minot% of his infant son. 

In tbe earlier contests for power a^r 
Edward’s accession, Montagu sided with 
the Duke of Somerset, but afterwards as- 
sisted Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in pro- 
moting that nobleman’s fall. His adherence 
to the earl, who soon became Duke df 
Northumberland, eventually led him into 
a difficulty which was nearly fatal to him. 
Continuing in his judicial post during the 
whole of this reign, he had acquired so 
high a character, both for his legal know- 
ledge and his honest principles, that his 
concurrence was deemed of infinite import- 
ance when Northumberland had formed 
the ambitious project of settling the crown 
on Lady Jane Ctrey. Accordingly, when 
the diilm had worked up the king to his 
purpose, Montagu was summoned to court 
with Sir John Baker, Justice Bromley, and 
the attorney and solicitor general, and in- 
formed of his majesty’s desire to make 
such a disposition. They at once pointed 
out the illegality of the proceeding, and 
begged time for consideration. The next 
day they repeated their objections, and 
added that it would be high treason, not 
only in those who prepared such an instni- 
ment, but in those who acted under it. 
The duke, on being informed of this resist- 
ance, burst into the council chamber and 
abused tho chief justice most outrageously, 
calling him traitor and even putting him 
and Justice Bromley in bodily fear. Two 
days after a similar scene was acted ; but 
the king commanding Montagu on his 
allegiance to make quick despatch, he, 

* being a weak old man and witnout com- 
fort,’ at last consented, on receiving a com- 
mission under the Great Seal reqMuiring it 
to be done, and a general pardon for owy- 
ing tho injimction. 

No sooner had Mary been proclaimed 
than Montagu was committed to the Tower, 
and placed on the list for trial. During his 
impnsonnieTit, however, he drew up a nar- 
rative of all that had occurred, and declared 
that after he had compulsorily put his name 
to the articles so prepared ho had ‘never 
meddled with the council in anything, nor 
came amongst them until the queen’s grace 
was proclaimed;’ hut that, at his no little 
cost, his son, by his command, had joined 
tho Buckinghamshire men in defending her. 
Tbe result was that after six weeks’ confine- 
ment ho was discharged, his pardon having 
been granted on payment of a fine of lOOOA 
and the surrender of Ki^ Edward’s grant 
to him of lands called Eltyngton, of the 
yearly value of 60/, He also lost his office, 
whicn was given to Sir Eichard Morgan. 
(FuUeT^s Church Hist, ii. 369; Machyn's 
Diary, 38, 43 ; Lingard, vii. 122.) 
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The dioit remainder of hie life he e^ent 
at hie mansion at Boughton, near Kettenngi 
in hospitality and quiet. He died on Fe- 
bruary 10, 1567, and was buried at Ketter- 
ing, under a tomb with an inscription which, 
if it may be depended on more than similar 
testimomals, must impress the reader with 
a very high opinion oi his character both as 
a juto and a man. His will contains ample 
proof his charitable disposition, and shows 
^0 a very lar^e extent of propertir. 

He was thnce married. His first wife 
was Elizabetib, daughter of William Lane, of 
Orlingbury, Northamptonshire ; his second 
wife was daughter or George Kirkham, of 
Warmington in the same county; and his 
third wife, Helen, daughter of John Roper, 
the attomey-^neral, of Eltham in Kent. 
From Edward, his eldest son by this last 
marriage, five peerages trace their descent, 
two of which still flourish, the dukedom of 
Manchester and the earldom of Sandwich, 
and three are extinct 

MONTAOV, Henbt (Babon Kimboiton, 
VisoouNjc Mabdeyil, and Eabl of Man- 
ChestbiQ, was grandson of the above Ed- 
ward Montagu, beingthe third son of Edward 
his eldest son, who was seated at Boujp^hton 
in Northamptonshire, and sheriff of that 
county, and its representative in parliament, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Harington, of Exton in the county of Rut- 
land. lie was bom at Houghton about 1663, 
and showed so much intelligence that even 
at school it was promosticated ^that he 
would raise himself ^ove the rest of liis 


was conferred upon him in Februaiw 1611^ 
when he was immediately constituted kingfs 
seijeant. In this character he is only no- 
ticed as a commissioner to try the muraerers 
of Sir Thomas Overbuiy, and as one of the 
counsel engaged in the prosecution of the 
great delinquents. (iSi^7Vuib,ii.911,952.) 

In his private practice he had an action 
brought against him by one Brook, for words 
chargmg tne plaintiff with having been con- 
vict^ of felony. He pleaded that they were 
spoken by him on a trial in which he was 
engaged as counsel against the plaint^, and 
the court decided that the justification was 
^od ; for a counsel has a privilege to en- 
force anything pertinent to the issue that is 
informed him oy his client, and not to ex- 
amine whether it be true or fitlse. (Croke. 
Jac. 90.) 

On being selected on November 16,^ 1616, 
to succeed Sir Edward Coke as chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, the speech of Lord 
Chancellor Lord Ellesmere, on swearing 
him in, gives him a significant hint of the 
tenure by which he holds his place, by re- 
minding him of the ^amotion and disposing’ 
of his predecessor ^in the peaceame and 
happy reign of neat King James, the great 
king of Great Britain, wherein you see the 
prophet David’s words true, He putteth 
down one and setteth up another;” a lesson 
to be learned of all, and to be remembered 
and feared of all that sit in judicial places.’ 
Ho recommends him to follow the example 
of his grandfather, Sir Edward Montagu, of 
whose name he takes advantage to introduce 


family.’ After well employing his time at 
Christ’s CoUege, Cambridge, he became a 
member of his grandfather’s inn of court, 
the Middle Temple, where he attained the 
rank of reader in 1606. {BugdMs Orig, 
219.) He had been knighted previous to 
the coronation of King James, and' had al- 
ready acquired distinction as a laTirer by 
being elected recorder of London in the year 
of that king’s accession. 

He was returned for Higham Ferrers in 
1601, and distinguished himself by his cou- 
rageous answer to the absurd assertion made 
by Seijeant Heale, the aspirant for the office 
of master of the Rolls, ^ that all we have is 
her majesty’s, and she may lawfully at her 
pleasure take it from us/ which he * could 
prove by precedent in the times of Henry 
ill.. King John, King Stephen, &c.,’ de- 
claring ^that there were no such prece- 
dents, and if all preambles of subsidies were 
looked upon, he should find they were of 
free gift.^ In the first parliament of King 
James he was elected one of the represen- 
tatives of ^e city of London, and took an 
active part in its important discussions, par- 
ticularly in that relating to tenures. (Arl, 
J5Rirf.i. 921, 1126.) 

In September 1607 he was appointed 
king’s counsel, and the degree of &e coif 


allusions to the imputed faults of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke. (Moare^s Reports. 826.) He 
is said to have procured the place by con- 
senting to give to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s nominee the clerkship of the Court 
of King’s Bench, worth 4000/. a year, which 
Coke, in whose gift it was, refused to part 
with, although by doing so he might have 
retained his office. 

It fell to Sir Henry’s lot to be called on 
to award execution against Sir Walter 
Raleigh upon the sentence of death which 
h^ been pronounced fifteen years before. 
His address to the unfortunate prisoner 
evidently showed his regret in being com- 
pelled to the performance of this duty, and 
its terms do credit to his humanity. (State 
Trials, ii. 86, 1080.) 

Montagu did not long rest satisfied vdth 
the place of chief justice. He aimed still 
higher, and after sitting in the judicial seat 
for four years he succeeded in obtaining the 
more elevated and lucrative post of lord 
treasurer on December 14, 16^. He was 
obliged to pay 20,000^ for the place, and 
one of the charges against Buckmgham on 
his impeachment was the receipt of this 
money ; but his answer alleged that it was 
a voluntary loan to the king, and that he 
had not a penny of it. The correspondence 
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«t the time seems to conilnii this (ronnsr’s LeonardHa]idav,knight,li£ndmayorofL(m- 
MSS .) ; but this view of the fact does not don ; and the mild was Margaret, dau^ter 
lemove the venality of the transaction, nor of John Crouch, of Combui^ Herts, Esq., 
account for Montagu being deprived ot the and widow of John Hare, of Totteridge. 
office on October 13 following, when the His eldest son and successor is the next- 
unfortunate Lionel Cranfield^ £arl of Mid- noticed Edward Earl of Manchester, 
dlesex, was by. the duke’s mterest named His son George, by his third wife, was 
as his successor. It was ever considered a father of Charles, who in 1394 was made 
place of great charge and profit, and when chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1700 was 
Montagu was asked what it might be worth created Baron Halifax, and in 1714 was 
per annum, ho answered, ^ Some thousands advanced to the earldom of Halifax, 
of pounds to him who a^r death would go These titles became extinct in 1772. 
instantly to heaven ; twice as much to him {CoUinis ii. 61.) 

who would go to purffatory ; and a nemo XONTA0T1, Edwabi) (Eabl of Mak- 
ecU to him who would venture to a worse Chester), was son of the above Henry, the 
place.’ (LhyiPs State Worthies, 1028.) first earl, and during his father’s life was 
While treasurer he was one of the com- called to the House of Peers by the 
missioners of the Great Seal from the ab- title of Lord Kimbolton. At the meeting 
dication of the chancellorship W Bacon ^ of the Long Parliamenl^ Lord Kimbolton, 
Jidy 10, 1621, when Dean Williams re- having been for some time estranged from 
ceived the Seal. the court, took the popular side, and be- 

On his appointment to the treasurership came a favourite organ of the party in the 
he was enn^ed with the titles of Baron upper house, and the secret adviser of Pym, 
Montagu of Kimbolton and Viscount Man- Hampden, and the other active spirits in 
devil, and on his removal he was but poorly the lower. In the attempt made by the 
compensated for his loss by bein^ made king to draw off some of tne leaders. Lord 
lord president of the council. In this office Kimbolton was designed to be keeper of 
he remained for the rest of James’s reign the privy seal after his father’s deatn, but 
and for the first three years of Charles^ the endeavour failing, the plans of the 
when he exchanged it for that of lord privy opposition were urged on with greater vio- 
seal, which he enjoyed for the rest of his lenco and rapidity. The hasty resolution 
life. King Charles also in the first year of of the king to impeach Lord Kimbolton 
his reira, on Februaiy 6, 1626, created him and the five memoers, and his unadvised 
Earl of Manchester. appearance in the House of Commons to 

He was an active minister of the crown seize the latter, led to the most fatal re- 
ond a faithful adherent to King Charles, suits, and were among the signal causes of 
maintaining a good reputation and credit the civil war. Lord Kimbolton, on 
with the vmole nation. He did not live to charge being made by the attorney-general, 
witness the fatal termination of Charles’s stood forward, and pressed for immediate 
career, but died on November 7, 1642, enquiry; and on the king’s withdrawing the 
shortly after the commencement of the prosecution, the Commons, not satisfied, 
hostilities between the royalists and the passed a bill * for clearing the Lord Kim- 
parliamentary forces. He nad nearly at- Dolton and the five members from the 
tained his eightieth year, and showed as feigned charge,’ and impeached Sir Ed- 
miich activity and sagacity in business as ward Herbert, the attorney-general, for the 
at any former period of his life. Fuller part ho had taken in the proceeding. When 
says, ^ When lord privy seal, he brought the parliament resorted to arms his lord- 
the Court of Requests into such repute ship accepted a colonelcy in their forces, 
that what formerly was called the alms- and was present on October 12, 1642, at the 
basket of the Chancery had in his time indecisive battle of Edgehill. His father 
well nigh as much meat in and guests dying on the 7th of the following month, 
about it (I mean suits and clients) as the he became Earl of Manchester, and was 
Chancery itself.’ In his last years he entrusted with the independent command 
published a book entitled 'Manchester al of a considerable army. He proved his 
Mondo, Contemplatio Mortis et Immorta- capacity as a soldier by investing the town 
litatis ; or, Meditations on Life and Death,’ of Lynn, so that it fell into his nands, and 
which conveys a most favourable impres- by defeating the EmI of Newcastle’s forces 
sion of the wisdom and piety of the writer, in Lincolnshire with great slaughter. In 
He was buried at Kimbolton under a noble May 1644 he took the city of Lincoln by 
monument. storm, and m J uly, with Qromwell under 

Like his grandfiither, Sir Edward, he him, was mainly instrumental in gaining 
married three wives. The first was Ca- the important victory of Marston Moor, 
therine, daughter to Sir William Spencer, The consequence of this battle was the fall 
of Yamton m Oxfordshire ; the second was of York. After several farther successes 
Anne, daughter of William Wincott, of he was in the second battle of Newbuiy on 
Langham in Suffolk, Esq., and widow of Sir October 27, where each party claimed the 

og2 
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been aUe to xetieve Boxmington Gastl^ 
Czomwelli who was jealous of the earl and 
disobeyed his commandsy took the op]^r- 
tonity of maJoDg a complcdnt to the |^ia- 
jnent that he was lukewann and unfaithful 
to their interests, and wished to promote a 
peace with the king. This led to recrimi- 
mition on the earrs part, but the mutual 
chaiges fell to the mund without investi- 
gation. The self-denying oidinance soon 
followed, in consequence of which the earl 
resided his command in the following 
Apnl, and the feelinp between the two 
were anything but fn^dly. That Crom- 
well’s dislike was not pai^en by either 
house is evident from the Lords passing a 
com|^menta^ vote in favour of nim and 
the ]^l8 of Essex and Denbigh, acknow- 
ledging their faithfulness and industry, and 
recommending their services for the con- 
sideration of parliament. The Lords also 
chose the earl for their spe^er, and at the 
end of 1045, in the propositions to the king 
for peaqe, the parliament named him to be 
made a marquis. 

On October 80, 1046, the Lords and 
Commons, not being able to agree upon the 
persons to be named commissioners of the 
Great Seal, determined to put it into the 
custody of the Earl of Manchester and 
William Lenthall, the speakers of the two 
houses, till they had decided, and limited 
their power for a week after the end of the 
then Michaelmas Term. When that period 
came the same irresolution existed, and con- 
tinued for near a year and a half, sa that 
the earl and Lenthall remained keepers till 
March 16, 1648. 

Oq the question of the king’s death the 
opinion 'of the House of Lords was set 
aside, and a few 4&ys after the blow had 
fallen that body was entirely abolished. 
Considering |he relations that existed be- 
tween the ean and Cromwell, it seems sur- 
prising that the latter, when he became 
protector and instituted the * other house,’ 
should have named the earl ns one of his 
peers, a nomination which was of course 
declined. 

When Cromwell was dead, the dismi&sal 
of his son Diehard and the restoration of 
the Long Parliament seeming to open a 
prospect of the king’s return, the earl con- 
certed with Monk and others the means to 
effect it. The House of Lords being re- 
stored in the Convention Parliament which 
met on April 26, 1660, he was replaced in 
his former position as speaker, and on May 
6 was added tef three other commissioners 
of the Great Seal, which they continued to 
hold tiD the same was defaced on May 28, 
and the Seal of the kingdom came again 
into operation under Sir Edward Hyde as 
lord chancellor. The duty of conveying 
the Lords’ congratulations on his majesty’s 


safe anival devolved upon this ear], and his 
address was eloquent and dignified. He 
was rewarded with the Garten and the 
office of lord chamberlain of the household, 
in which capacity he died at Whitehall on 
May 6, 1671. 

Lord Clarendon’s high diameter of him 
must be received with some allowance, in- 
fluenced as he probably was by the latter 

E hase of the earl’s career. In many points, 
owever, it is just. He was gentle and 
generous, and had a natural reverence and 
affection for the person of Charles L, upon 
whom he had attended in Spain when 
prince. When he saw the arbitrary acts 
of the government, he joined the popular 
party in resisting them, and by mrce of 
circumstances was led on to take part in 
the war, with a view of remedying what 
was wrong. But when he found that the 
object was likely to he attained without 
further bloodshed, he became a strenuous 
advocate for peace, and thus insured the 
hostility of Cromwell and his party, whom 
he suspected of different views. The cruel 
fate awarded to the king convinced him he 
was right, and the efforts he made for the 
restoration of the legitimate monarch were 
dictated as much by abhorrence of the 
king’s murder as by the conviction that the 
governments substituted were injurious to 
the happiness and liberties of the people. 

' George I. gave his grandson a dukedom 
in 1719, which has been enjoyed by his 
descendants till the present time, 
rendon; TVhitdocke; Noble; ColUm's Peer^ 
age, ii. 67.) 

HOKTAOTT, William, was the son of 
Edward Montagu, the elder brother of the 
above Henpr the first Earl of Manchester, 
who was himself ennobled in 1621 by tho 
title of Baron Montagu of Boughton. By 
his second wife, Frances, sister o£ Sir 
Bobert Cotton, Bart., he had three sops, 
the youngest of whom was this William. 
The third baron was created Duke of Mon- 
tagu by Queen Anne, but on the death of 
the second duke in 1740 without male issue 
all the titles became extinct. 

William Montagu was bom about 1619, 
and was entered of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, in 1632, hut took no degree. 
The Middle Temple called him to the bar 
in 1641, and made him a bencher in 1662, 
treasurer in 1663, and reader in 1664. He 
became attorney-general to the queen in 
June 1662, and so continued till he was 
raised to the bench on April 12, 1676, being 
then appointed lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, where he presided for ten 
years. Very fes^ incidents of his judicial 
career ore recorded. At the trial m 1678 
of Ireland'ond four others for high treason 
before him and Chief Justice Scroggs, the 
evidence not being sufficient against two of 
the prisoners, whitebread and Fenwick,, 
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they wm set aside alter all the witnesses 
for the prosecution had been heard; which 
would in all fumess have entitled them to 
an acquittal. But the chief baron directed 
the gaoler to keep them strictly, saying 
they were Mn no way acquitted,’ thus 
decui^g, according to the cruel practice of 
the time, that, though their lives had been 
clewly in jeopardy, they might be tried 
again, which was done shortly afterwards, 
and they were both found guilty ana 
executed. Though called as a witness by 
Titus Oates on his trial for peijury in 1685, 
he acknowledged that he ^ never had any 
great faith in him.’ In the same year he 
accompanied Chief Justice Jefireys on the 
western assizes to try the prisoners con- 
cerned in Monmouth’s rising; but it does 
not appear that he personally took any 
other part in those brutal proceedings than 
to ur^ a reluctant witness to speak the 
truth. Soon after, when King James, 
having madly resolved to do away with 
the Test Acts, found that the chier baron 
and some of the judges were opposed to his 
opinion, he determined to put others who 
were more pliant into their places. Ac- 
cordingly on April 21, 1^6, Chief Baron 
Montagu and three of his colleagues re- 
ceived their discharge. (State I'riaUy vii. 
120, X. 1168, xi. 344 ; Brarndm^ 193.) 

He survived his removal for eleven years, 
dying in 1707. His wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Aubrey, Bart., brought him three 
children ; but their issue, if they had any, 
had all failed in 1749, when his father’s 
mat-grandson, the second Duke of Montagu, 
med, and the barony of Boughton became 
extinct. (^Pepysj i. ^ ; Eedyn^ ii. 323.) 

X0NTA617, Jakes, was another scion of 
this noble house, being the son of the Hon. 
George Montagu, of Horton in Northamp- 
tonshire, one of the above Earl Henry’s 
children by his third marriage. IBs mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Irby ; dnd his brother Charles, the eminent 
statesman and poet, was created Baron 
Halifax in 1710, to which was added an earl- 
dom in 1714; but the latter title became 
extinct on the death of Ihe third earl in 
1771. 

James entered the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the bar.' On attaining the 
rank of solicitor-general he removed to 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which he was elected a 
bencher on May 2, 1707. He sat in parlia- 
ment as member for Tregony in 1695, and 
for Beeralston in 1698, in which year he 
was appointed chief justice of Ely. He did 
not obtain a scat in i|e two remaining 
parliaments of WiUiam,*lor in the first 
parliament of Anne, devoting himself 
entirely to professional avocations. In 
Michaelmas Term 1704 he was one of the 
counsel who moved for a habeas corpus in 
favour of the Aylesbury men committed to I 
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Newgate by the Hmiae of Oonmuma for 
bringing actidna against the rstuming 
officer, and pleaded strong^ e^nst the 
absurd privilege daimed^ the house. 
For the mere exercise of tnis duty as a 
barrister the Oommone on February 26, 
1705, committed him and hia colleagues to 
the custody of the 8eijeaiit-at-aim% where 
he remained till March 14, when the queen 
felt compelled to prorogue, and afterwards 
to dissolve, the parliament, in order to pro* 
vent the collision between the two houses 
of which there was every appearance. In 
the following April the queen conferred the 
honour of mghthood upon lum at Cam- 
bridge, and in November appointed him 
one of her majesty’s counseL Triahf 

xiv. 808, 860, 1119; Luttr^ v. 624, 642, 
609.) 

In the second parliament of Queen Anne 
he was elected member for the city of Car- 
lisle, which he continued to represent till 
1714; but of his speeches in the house 
little record remains, though he became 
solicitor-general on April 28, 1707, and 
attorney-general on October 6, 1708. From 
the latter office he was removed in Sep- 
tember 1710, but the queen granted him 
a pension of 1000^. This pension, which 
was represented by Colonel Qledbill as 
intended to defray the expenses of Sir 
James’s election at Carlisle, was in 1711 
made the subject of a complaint to tbe 
house, which resulted in the complete dis- 
proval of the charge. Sir James, however, 
was not returned lor Carlisle in the queen’s 
last parliament of 1714, and before the first 
parliament of George I. he was raised to the 
judicial bench. In 1706 he was leading 
counsel in the prosecution of Hobert Field- 
ing for bigamy in marrying the Duchess of 
Cleveland ; in 1710 he epenCd the charges 
against Dr. Sacheverell in the House of 
Lords; and when that trial was concluded 
he conducted the prosecutions of the parties 
who were found guilty of high treason for 
pulling down meeting-houses in the riots 
that Mowed. (Pari Hid, vi. 1009 ; State 
Trials^ xiv. 1329, xv. 63, 649-680.) 

On the arrival of George I. in England, 
Sir James received the de^ee of the coif on 
October 26, 1714, and on November 22 was 
sworn a baron of the Exchequer. While 
holding that position he was nominated one 
of the lords commissioners of the Great 
Seal, on the resignation of Lord Cowper, 
and held it from j^ril 18 till May 12, 
1718, when Lord Barker was appointed 
lord chancellor. On May 4, 1722, Chief 
Baron Bury died, and before the end of the 
month Sir James was sworn as bis suc- 
cessor. He presided in the Exchequer 
little more than a year, his death oc- 
curring on October 1, 1728. 

His first wife was Tufton Wray, daughter 
of Sir William Wray, of Ashby, barret; 
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and hit aecond ^rafe was Eliiabethi daughter i 
of Bol|l 0 rt, third Earl of Manchester. (Lord\ 
JRa^ond, 1310-1331 ; CoOMs Peerage, ii. 

8Si Oeni.Mag.r.l6l.) 

MOVTSAITOi Boobb M, was son of 
Bobert de Montealto, whose father biult 
a castle on a little hill in Flintshire, then 
called Montalt, but now Mould. His early 
life was enga^d in opting the aggres- 
sioDB of Daind, son of Llewellyn, Frbce of 
Wales, in which he eminently aistinguished 
himsem In 34 Henry HI. he took the 
cross, and prepared, at mat expense,^ for 
the esmedition to the Holy Land ; but it is 
not related that he went there. In 42 and 
44 Henry HI. he was called upon, with the 
other barons marchers, to quell new in- 
surrections of the Welsh : and in the latter 
year he was placed at the head of the Jus- 
tices itinerant into Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire and the neighbouring counties. 
Before June 27 in that year, 12%, he died, 
leaving his wife Cedlia, one of the sisters 
of Hugh de Albini, surviving, with two 
sons, John and Robert, both of whom suc- 
cessively inherited the title ; but the barony 
became extinct in 1320. (JSaronage, i. 527.) 

K0KTE70BT1, Henry de, with the 
addition of * Clericus,^ appears in 48 Henry 
III., 1263, as an escheator south of the 
Trent (Excemt e Pot Fin, ii. 411), and 
also as one of the conservators of the peace 
in Kent. {Hasted, i. 218.) 

There was probably no close relationship 
between him and Peter de Montfort, or 
Simon Earl of Leicester, who were both 
slain in 1265 at the battle of Evesbtftn, in 
arms against their sovereign, since Henry’s 
elevation to the bench took place about 
October 1260, from which date till the end 
of that reign the Fine Bolls contain frequent 
entries of writs for assizes to be held before 
him. {Excerpt e Rot,^ Fin, ii. 446-586.) 

He was continued in office on the ac- 
cession of Edward I., and an entry on the 
Liberate Bolls of 3 Edward I. names him 
as a justice of the bench. He died at the 
end of the next or beginning of the follow- 
ing year. {Ahh , Rot Orig, i. 27.) 

XONTFIGHET, Bichard de, whoso an- 
cestor William came over to England with 
the Conqueror, and founded the abbey of 
Stratford-Langton in Essex, was the son of 
another Bichard, who had the charge of the 
forests of Essex under Henry II., by his wife 
Milicent, and was a minor on the death of 
his parents. On attaining his maj ority, about 
10 John, he was in attendance at the court, 
and in 1215 the forests of Essex were re- 
stored to his cu 8 to(^ as his right. {Rot 
Chari, 197-204.) lie became so active an 
adherent to tl^e rebellious barons that he 
was one of the twenty-five who were ap- 
pointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
Charts. For this he was put under the ban 
of excommunication, ana his lands were 
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aeized into the king’s hands. Even after 
the death of King John he did not desert 
the standard- of Louis, till he was taken pri^ 
soner at linooln in May 1217, when, the 
cause becoming desperate by the issue of 
that battle, and Prince Louis returning to 
France, he, with other barons^as allowed 
to make his peace. {R, de Wendover, iir. 
297, 356, iv. 24; Roi. Oaue. i. 259, 327.) 
Within a few years his impetuosity again 
led him into trouble. Contr^ to the king’s 
prohibition, he chose to attend the tourna- 
ment dven at Blythe in 7 Henry HI., for 
which his lands were again seized ; but, after 
a few months, and no doubt upon the pay- 
ment of some penalty, they were restored 
to him. {Rot Clans, i. 416^39.) 

It is evident, however, that this afiaiv 
was looked upon rather as the intemperance 
of youth than as an act of concerted disobe- 
dience ; for in 9 Henry III. his name was 
inserted in the list of justices itinerant for 
the counties of Essex and Hertford {Ibid, 
ii. 76) ; and in 18 Henry III. the treasurer 
and barons of the Exchequer were com- 
manded to admit him as their companion, 
^ad residendum ad Scaccarium nostrum 
tanquam baro, pro negotiis nostris quae ad 
idem Scaccarium pertinent.’ {Madox, ly 54.) 

Three years afterwards he was constituted 
justice of the forests over nineteen counties, 
find from 26 to 30 Henry III. ho held the 
office of sheriff of Essex and Hertford, in 
which his possessions were situate, the prin- 
cipal of which was the barony of Stanstead. 
{Excerpt eliot Fin, ii. 471.) 

Having lived to a good old age, he died 
in 52 Henry III., 1268, but leit no issue. 
{Baronage, i. 438.) 

KOBE, John, the judge who sat on the 
bench for twelve years in the reign of Henry 
yUI., was the father of the illustrious chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More; but whose son 
.John More was has never been mentioned 
by any of the chancellor’s biographers. The 
inference from their silence, and more par- 
j ticularly from the expression used in the 
epitaph on the chanceUor, written by him- 
self, < familid non celebri sed honesta natus,’ 
seems to load to no other conclusion than 
that the family was an obscure one. The 
subject having been fully discussed in a 
paper in the ^ Archmologia’ (xxxv. 27-33J, 
it is unnecessary to repeat the argument in 
this place, or to state more than the result 
of the investigation. 

It appears then that John More was the 
son of another John More, who in 4 Edward 
IV., 1464, was raised from the office of butler 
to the society of Lincoln’s Inn to that of 
seneschal or steward, an officer at the head 
of the servants of the house, and was m 1470, 
49 Henry VI. (the year of that monarch’s 
temporary restoration), .admitted a member 
of the society, in rewaid for his long and 
faithful services as butler and seneschal. 
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He was then progresdTely called to the l>ar, 
and taiaed to the bench of the aocietji and 
appointed a leader in autumn 1480, a^ in 
Lent 1496, 6 and 10 Henry VII. Hia aon, 
John More the judge, aucceeded him aa 
butler, and in like manner waa admitted a 
meniber of the society, and called to the bar, 
and in November 1^, 19 Henry VII., re- 
ceived the deme of the coif. {lhiigdM% 
OngAlS,) This origin, so far from detract- 
ing in any degree mm the merit either of 
the chancellor or the judge, must be con- 
sidered as speaking loudly, not only to their 
credit, but to the credit of those to whom 
they owed their elevation; showing that, 
even in those days, virtue and learning met 
their due rewaid, and contradicting the 
general impression that none but rich men’s 
sons were admitted members of the inns of 
court. It proves also that, at a time when I 
the barriers between the different grades of 
society were far moro difficult to be passed 
than m the present day, such a combination 
of talent with integrity and moral worth as 
distinguished the progenitors of Sir Thomas 
could overcome all tho prejudices in favour 
of high descent which were the natural result 
of the feudal system. 

It is related by the chancellor’s son-in- 
law, Hoper, that Sir John was imprisoned 
in tho Tower until ho had paid a fine of 100/. 
for some groundless quarrel devised against 
him by the king. Inis must have been in 
tho year following that in which ho was 
made a seijeaiit, as the real cause of the 
royal anger was that hia son Thomas, the 
future chancellor, had successfully opposed 
a grant demanded of the parliament which 
met in Januaiy 1604. Of Sir John’s prac- 
tice at the bar there is little evidence. 

Of the date of his elevation to the bench 
neither his biographers nor Dugdale give 
any precise information, and the only ac- 
count afibrded by the latter contradicts his 
biographers as to the court in which he 
sat. Their statement, however, that he 
was a judge of the Court of Kin^s Bench 
is confirmed by his will, dated in Tehruaiy 
1526, in which he so designates hiiusolt ; 
and by Sir Thomas’s epitaph, in which he 
describes his father as of tnat court, with- 
out any allusion to his having sat in any 
other. And yet Dugdale notices him solely 
as a judge of the Common Fleas, and 
proves that he was so from Hilary Term 
1618 to Hilary Term 1620, by the occur- 
rence of his name in fines acknowledged 
between those dates. 

It is evident, therefore, that he was suc- 
cessively a member of both benches. No 
patent of his appointment either as a judge 
of this court or of the King’s Bench has 
been found ; but the period of his removal 
to the latter must be fixed between his last 
fine and November 28, 1623, when he is 
named as a judge of the King’s Bench in a 
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list of bis brethren ehaigeable with the 
subsidy imposed in that year (1(^47 ; 3 
Report JM. App* ii» 32); and it is not 
unlikely that be was placed on that bench 
in Apnl 162(ywben Richard Broke first 
occurs as a judge of the Common Fleas, 
without any other apparent vacancy. 

Looking at the period of Sir John’s ad- 
vancement and considering how little he 
distinguished himself as a lawyer either 
before or after bis elevation to the bench 
(for in the Year Books he is mentioned 
only once as a judge, and that in a case 
in the Exchequer Chamber), it seems not 
improbable that he owed his appointment 
to the character his son had already at- 
tained, and that this was one of the temp- 
tations held out to secure Sir Thomu’s 
services at court. The pleasing description 
which his son gives of him in his epitaph— 
^Ilomo civilis, suavis, innocens, mitis, 
misericors, tequus et integer’ — presents a 
liigher idea of his moral than of his in- 
tellectual qualities, and illustrates the at- 
tractive pictures which are drawn of the 
afiectionale intercourse existing in the 
family. None who contemplate the cha- 
racter of both can fail to dwell with 
sympathy and pleasure, as the certain con- 
sequence of such a union of hearts, on the 
uiialfected deference which the son con- 
tinued to pay to the father after his own 

S romotion, on his defying ridicule by pub- 
cly begging the parentfd blessing in his 
way to his court, and on the unrestrained 
expression of his love in the last moment 
of the judge’s life. 

Sir John died about November 1630, 
judging from his will, which was proved 
on the 5th of the following month, and, 
according to its directions, ne was buried 
in tho church of St. Lawrence in the 
Old Jewry, 

His age at the period of his decease was 
not 00, as his great-grandson Cresacre 
More erroneously describes him, but 76, 
according to the inscriptions on the family 
pictures preserved at llurford Friory and 
at Nostell Friory, painted, one of them 
certainly by Holbein; in 1530, after Sir 
Thomas became chancellor, and just pre- 
vious to Sir John’s death. They represent 
all the members of the family then in ex- 
istence, and their ages are inscribed on their 
respective portraits. Both of these pictures 
agree as to the then age of Sir John — ^viz., 
76 ; and this evidence, which is manifestly 
the most trustworthy, would make the 
birth of Sir John take place about the year 
1453, so that he would have been 29 when 
he is first mentioned as butler, about 50 on 
his assumption of the seijeant’s coif, and 
his elevation to the bench would have 
happened at the more probable age of 
64 or 66. 

His union with three or four wives 
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to prove that hie theoi^ with regard 
to ibe^laoies wae leas oompliment^ than 
hia pwtioe. It ia reported of hinii *foi 
proof of hia pleaaantoeaa. of wit, that he 
would compare the multitude of women 
which are choaen for wives unto a hag full 
of anakes having among them but one eel ; 
now if a man should put his hand into 
this ba& he may tfhance to light on the 
eel| butit is a hundred to one he shall be 
stung with a snake/ But Vhether he 
made this remailc b^bre or after his last 
nuptials is not recorded* 

His first wife, acceding to his great- 

E lson Gresacre More, was Johanna, 
hter of — Hancombe, of Holywell, 
Drdshire } but whether he was ever 
married to this lady is very doubtful, and it 
has been clearly shown W entries in an old 
MS. in Trinity College Library (Notes and 
QuerieSf 4th B. ii. 365) that John More 
mariied, in 1474, when he was 21, ^nes, 
daughter of Thomas Graunger, at St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate. The second wife was Mrs. 
Bowes, a widow, whose maiden name was 
Barton* and his third was Alice Clarke, 
named in a commission as relict of William 
Huntyngdon of Exeter (Cal State Papers 

t l50(i^l41 292), the daughter of John 
lore of Loseley in Surrey. By his first 
wife only, whether Hancombe or Grauni^er, 
had he any issue, and she produced him, 
with three other children who probably 
died early, one son, Thomas More the 
chancellor, and two daughters. Jane, the 
elder, was married to Richard StaiForton, 
or Staidton. Elizabeth, the younger, be- 
came the wife of John Rastell the printer, 
and the mother of William Rastell the 


The manor of Gobyons in North Mimms 
in Hertfordshire belonging to Sir John at 
his death, he left to his wife for life, and 
then to the chancellor, on whose attainder 
in 1634 his mother-in-law was illegally 
evicted. She died about ten years after- 
wards at Northall in that neighoourhood. 

KOBE, Thomas, tho only son of the 
above Sir John by his first wife, whether 
her maiden name was Graunger or ilan- 
combe, was bom on Februaiy 7, 1478, in his 
father’s house in Milk Street, London. 

The rudiments of his education he re- 
ceived under Nicholas Holt, at St. An- 
thony’s School in Threadneedle Street, 
which boro the hiffhest reputation of any 
of the London establishments, and produced 
some other celebrated men, among whom 
were Heath, Archbishop of York; Whit- 
jrift, Ambbishop of Canterbury ; and Bean 
Colet. More’s father, who was at that 
time merely an apprentice-at-law, not 
having been yet called to the degree of a 
seijeant, obtained an early introduction for 
him into the house of Cardinal Morton, who, 
like other ecdesiastics of the ag^ received | 


young persons of name and chaiactar into 
hto mnuly, nominally as pages, but zeal^ 
to be instructed under his own eye in aU 
the learning of the time. More’s ouickness 
and ready wit soon made him a favourite 
with his fellows. In the plays which it 
was then the custom, even in bishops’ 
houses, to perform at Christmas, he woiw 
intermingle with the actors, and, adopting 
a character appropriate to the piece, would 
improvise the pak to the sport and admi- 
ration of the audience. The worthy cair- 
dinal, of whom More always spoke with 
affectionate gratitude, was not tlie last to 
see his merit and to prophesy his future 
eminence ; and, that no opportunity might 
be lost for improvement, he placed the pro- 
mising youth at the university of Oxmrd. 
Both Canterbury College (now part of 
Christ Church) and St. Mary Hall are 
mentioned as his place of study, but the 
deficiency of the registers has left the 
question in doubt. 

There is less uncertainty in fixing the 
date of his college career. His friendship 
with Erasmus commenced in 1497, when 
that eminent man first visited England, 
who in a letter to a friend in Italy dated 
on December 5, 1497, after eulogising the 
learning of Colet, Grocyn, and Linacre, 
who wore all at Oxford at that period, adds, 
^ Nor did nature over form anything more 
'elegant, exquisite, and better accomplished 
than More.’ This fascinating character is 
peculiarly appropriate to a youth between 
nineteen ana twenty, and suggests the great 
probability of that year being the date of 
his entrance at Oxford. With all the three 
eminent men mentioned by Erasmus he 
formed an intimacy, and with their en- 
couragement, and Thomas Linacre for his 
tutor, ho enthusiastically pursued his Greek 
studies, and successfully resisted the faction 
in the university which, under the name of 
Trojans, attempted to prevent the introduc- 
tion of that language into the i^stem of 
education there. Here he also began those 
epigrams and translations that appear in his 
works, and devoted himself entirely to the 
allurements of literature. His allowance was 
scarcely sufiicient to provide necessaries, 
and of his expenditure of it he was required 
to give a most exact account. Whether 
his father so closely curtailed him from 
frugal motives, or from the fear that his 
sons delight in these studies would create 
a distaste for the legal profession, for which 
he was designed, the son ever after spoke 
of it in terms of commendation, as prevent- 
ing him from induldng in idle jueasures 
and extravagance. There is no record of 
his having t^en any degree, and his stay 
at the university is stated not to have 
exceeded two years. The period of his 
return to London is unceiwn, but the 
records of Lincoln’s Inn show that his ad* 
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t n iM i on into that aodetj must have taken 
pSaoe dther during or before his rssidenoe 
at Oxford. The entry is under 11 Henry 
VII., 1496, when he was eighteen, and is 
as follows:--- 

piomas More admissus eat in Societat. xy die 
f eornar. a® sup. dicto. et pardonat est quatuor 
Tscacoea ad inatanciam Johia More patria aui. 

Although his name is not to be found on 
the books of New Inn, a society then re- 
cently established, there is no doubt that 
he was placed there for some time either 
befom or after his leaving Oxford. He 
was in due time removed to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, having passed through the usual course 
of study, he was admitted as an utter bar- 
rister^ out the early books of the society do 
not give the date of the calls to the bar. 
The character he acquired as a lawyer may 
be judged from his being soon afterwards 
selected to deliver lectures on the science at 
Fumivars Inn, which w’ere so highly esti- 
mated that this annual appointment was 
renewed for three successive years. 

At this period he seems to have been im- 
pressed with strong religious feelings, and 
not only to have employed his time in 
devotional exercises, but to have subjected 
his body to penitential austerities. For 
the purpose of pursuing these spiritual 
objects, he established himself near the 
Charterhouse, that he might daily attend 
the services of that foundation, and during 
the four years of his residence there his 
mind wavered between the choice of a 
monastic life and the adoption of the priest- 
hood. It was perhaps while in this state 
of mental probation that he delivered 
lectures at St. Ijawrence’s Church in the 
Old Jewry on the work of St. Augustine, 
Civitate Dei,’ to a crowded audience 
comprehending the most learned men, both 
lay and clerical, in the city. That those 
lectures fonned no part of his legal require- 
ments may be presumed from the absence 
of any other similar example, and it is even 
doubtful, from a passage in one of Erasmus’s 
letters, whether they were not in fact de- 
livered at Oxford. 

But time, or perhaps the attractions of 
female society, cured him of his disposition 
to a pious retirement. His son-in-law 
Eoper thus simply relates his course of love : 

^ He resorted to the house of one Maister 
Oolte, a gentleman of Essex, that had oft 
invited him thither, having three daughters, 
whose honest conversation and virtuous 
education provoked him there specially to 
set his affection. And albeit his mind most 
served him to the second daughter, for that 
be thought her the fairest and best favoured, 
yet when he considered that it would be 
both great grief and some shame also to 
the eldest to see her younger sister pre- | 
feired before her m marriage, he then of a { 
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certain pity framed bu fanqy towards ber, 
and soon met married ber, never the more 
discontinuing bis study of the law at Lin- 
coln's Inn, but apil^ying still the same until 
be was called to we bmi A, and bad read 
there twice, which is as often as any judge 
of the law doth ordinarily read.’ 

This marriaM, whi^ took place in 1505, 
proved a very happy one, but warf dissolved 
by the dei^ of tne lady in little more than 
six years, after giviitf birth to three daugh- 
ters and one soD,^whoift Roper quaintly 
says * he would often exhort to take virtue 
and learning for their meat, and' play for 
their sauce.’ They lived in Buckleisbury. 

It must have been about a year previous 
to this marriage that the incident related 
by Koper occurred which distinguishes 
More as the first public opponent to a par- 
liamentary mut of money to the crown. 
The last parliament in the reim of Henity 
VII. met in January 1504, and in it a bill 
was introduced demanding an aid of three 
fifteenths for the recent marriage of the 
king’s eldest daughter Margaret with the 
King of Scots. On the debate of this bill, 
More, who bad been returned a burgess, 
used 'such arguments and reasons mere 
against that the king’s demands were 
thereby clean overthrown.’ The statute 
itself shows that the king excused not only 
the aid, but 10,000/. also of the 40,000/. 
offered by the Commons. (Stat Realm, 
ii. 975.) But his majesty being informea 
' that a beardless boy had disappointed aU 
Ids purpose,’ and 'conceiving great indig- 
nation against him, could not be satisfied 
until he had some way revenged it. And 
forasmuch as he, nothing having, nothing 
could lose, his grace devised a causeless 
quarrel against his father, keeping him in 
tne Tower till he had made him pay to 
him a hundred pounds’ fine.’ 

It was not till after the accession of 
Henry YIII. that More was appointed one 
of the governors of Lincoln’s Inn. In the 
autumn of 1511 his first reading took place, 
and his second in Lent 1516, about two 
years before his father became a judge. 

In the interval between these two dates 
More’s legal reputation rose so high that 
there was scarcely any controversy in the 
courts in which he was not employed as 
counsel for one of the parties. On Septem- 
ber »S, 1510, he had been made under-sheriff 
of London, on whom in those days not only 
devolved the duties which that officer has 
now to perform, but he acted also as the 
judicial representative of the sheriff in all 
those numerous cases which came under his 
jurisdiction, part of which have since been 
decided by a regularly constituted judge of 
the Sheriff’s Court. An entry in the city 
records states that on May 8, 1514, it was 
a^ed by the common council ' that 
lliomasMore, gentleman, one of tiie under- 
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slierijOb of London^ should occupy his of^ 
and chamber by a sufficient denuty during 
his absence as the king’s amoassador in 
flanders.’ As this shows that he still held 
the office, and as there is evidence of his 
continuing in it for several years beyond 
this licence, and that the nomination was 
then in the common council, there is no 
doubt that, though it might nominally 
receive an annual confirmation, it was the 
practice to select for the sheri^s assessor 
some eminent individual learned in the law, 
and not to remove him but for serious cause. 

AlthoUffh in the above entry he is called 
^ the kin^s ambassador in Flanders,’ there 
is no record in llymer of such an appoint- 
ment. It may be presumed, however, that 
this was one of the two occasions men- 
tioned by Hoper, when he was sent, with 
the king’s concurrence, to arrange certain 
questions between the English and foreign 
merchants established in the Steel Yara, 
who emoyed great privileges in this coun- 
try. The other embassy was probably that 
in 1615 ^(for which he received a similar 
licence from the dty), for in a letter of 
1516 he tells Erasmus, ^ When 1 returned 
from my embassage of Flandors tho king’s 
majesty would have granted me a yearly 
pension } which, surely, if I should respect 
honour and pront, was not to be contemned 
by me; yet have 1 as yet refused it, and 1 think 
I shall refuse it, because either I should 
forsake my present means which I have in 
the city, which 1 esteem more than a better, 
or else I should keep it with some grudge 
of the citizens, between whom and his high- 
ness if there should happen any controver- 
sies (which may sometime chance), they 
may suspect me as not trusty and sincere 
with them because 1 am obliged to the 
king with an annual stipend.’ He might 
indeed very reasonably hesitate to risk any 
change in his position, since he estimated 
the gains from his office and his private busi- 
ness at 400/. a year, which according to the 
then value of money would be considered a 
splendid income. It is not unlikely that 
the appointment of his father as a judge 
two years afterwards operated more effec- 
tually in securing his services to the court. 

Hall’s description of him (p. 588) as * St^r 
Thomas More late undershrife and then of 
tho kinges counsaill,’ in the account given 
by that chronicler of the London insurrec- 
tion on Evil May-day 1517, is clearly erro- 
neous in two parts of it, and probably so in 
the third. The city records, as quoted by 
Sir James Mackintosh, state Ids resignation 
of the undersheriffalty on July 23, 1619. 
His entrance into the privy council was 
not likely to precede that event, and pro- 
bably occurr^ immediately afterwards. 
The earliest recorded notice of his connec- 
tion with the court is in April 1620, when 
he was the last named of four commis- 
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slonets to settle provisioiis in the tres^ of 
commerce with Charles V. , ffis name is 
there inserted without any addition, and he 
is. only called ' Aimiger^in another com- 
mission of June in the same year, by which 
he was one of those appointed to accom- 
modate certain questions with the ^socios’ 
of the Hanse l^wns. Between this date 
and May 1622 he received his knighthood, 
being then named as one of the knij^hts 
assigned to attend the king on the vi8» of 
the emperor. (J2ymer, xiii. 714, 722, 768.) 
The immediate cause of his elevarion is 
stated to have been his^successful resistance 
in the Star Chamber to the king’s claim 
for the forfeiture of a ship belonging to 
the pope, which had been seized at South- 
ampton. The erudition which he then dis- 
played, and his powerful arguments in the 
cause, so pleased the king that he would 
listen to no further excuses, but at once 
retained More in his service, by intro- 
ducing him into the privy council. In 
May 1622 and January 1526 he was re- 
warded with divers manors and lands to 
the value of 60/. a year, the grants of which 
were annulled soon after his disgrace. 
i2ea/m, iii. 528.) 

His intimate relation both with the king 
and Cardinal Wolsey at this period is ma- 
nifest from a variety of letters, published 
in Sir Henry Ellis’s first series, exhibiting 
cho closest confidential communication on 
political affairs. The conferences to which 
they relate generally took place in the royal 
closet after supper. He oecame engined 
in many other diplomatic missions besides 
those before referred to, and he appears 
from his coiTospondence with Erasmus to 
have been for a long time stationed at 
Calais for the convenience of continental 
negotiations, a position which was not only 
distateful to him, but unprofitable also. 
He accompanied Wolsey in nis ostentatious 
embassy to France in 1527, and it was pro- 
bably on this occasion that the cardinal, on 
asking him to point out anything that was 
objectionable in the treaty he liad prepared, 
fiew into a rage because More ventured to 
suggest some amendment, concluding his 
violence by saying, * By the mass, thou art 
the veriest fool of all the council.’ More, 
smiling, answered simply, ' God be thanked 
the king our master na^ but one fool in 
his council.’ His last mission was two 
years afterwards to Cambray, in conjunc- 
tion with his old friend Bishop Tunst^, as 
ambassador to the emperor. 

It was on one of these journeys that More 
silenced a bragdng fellow who had posted 
a chiJlenge in Bruges that he would answer 
whatever question could be propounded to 
him in any art whatsoever. Sir Thomas 
demanded an answer to the following; ^ An 
Averia capta in Withemamia sunt irreple- 
gibilia P’ adding that there was one of the 
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Soglidi rabassador’s retmna who would 
dispute with him thereof. The derision of 
the dty was fairly excited by the arrogant 

E resumer being obliged to adhnowledge that 
e did not even understand the terms of the 
proportion. 

Not long after the death of his first wife 
he contracted a second marriage with Mrs. 
Alice Middleton, a widow, too survived 
him without giving any addition to his | 
family. As over his first choice, so over j 
this, a little romance is thrown ; for the ' 
lad^ is reported to have suggested to him ' 
while urging the suit of a mend that if 
he pleaded in his own behalf he might be 
more successful. ^ Upon this hint he spake,’ 
and, his friend wisely withdrawing, he soon 
after married her. From Bucklersbury he 
removed to Crosby Place {Burg(wC% Ore^ 
shanif i. 420), and in 1523 to the house he 
built at Chelsea. The picture of his do- 
mestic life is most delightfully drawn by 
Erasmus. His family circle, Wreased as 
it was by the husbands of his daughters 
and the wife of his son, seems to have been 
the centre of happiness. The duties of reli- 
gion were never omitted; every hour was 
employed in useful study, or intellectual 
intercourse, or sober mirth ; gentleness was 
the spirit that guided, and love the bond 
that united them. 

While employed in the study and prac- 
tice of the law he had not deserted the 
literary path in which he had first de- 
lighted. He improved himself in all the 
learning then attainable ; he associated 
with the most eminent and intellectual 
men of the time; he kept up a constant 
correspondence with Erasmus ; and ho 
even found leisure for literary composi- 
tion.^ The ‘History of Kichard III.’ is 
published among his works, but doubts 
nave been raised whether ho was really 
its author, some attributing the comjpo- 
sitiom of the Latin origimu to Cardinal 
Morton, and only the English translation 
to More. His ‘Utopia,’ upon which his 
fame as an author principally rests, is the 
history of an imaginary commonwealth, 
in 'which he advances and advocates 
some doctrines in philosophy and reli- 
gion greatly in advance of the a^e, with 
so much force and liberality that it seems 
surprising that the work escaped the cen- 
sures of the government. It was written 
in Latin, and published about 1616. 

Being now a member of the privy coun- 
cil, ho was selected as speaker of the par- 
liament which, after eight years’ discon- 
tinuance of that assembly, met on April 16, 
1623. His address on being presented to 
the king, containing the protestation of his 
own disability and the claim for freedom of 
debate so customary at the present day, will 
always serve as a model for future spe^ers. 
Though the Commons did not make a 
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grant equivalent to the extravagant de-« 
mand of the court, th^ imposed a tax 
with which Cardinal Wolaey was obliged 
to appear content; and be not only re- 
quests the king to grant the usual reward 
of 200/. to the spe&er, ‘because no man 
could better deserve the same than he had 
done,’ but added this complimentary ex- 
pression to bis letter: ‘1 am the rather 
moved to put your highness in remem*^ 
brance thereof, because he is^ not the most 
ready to speake and solicite his own cause.’ 

But the cardinal could not entmly sup- 
press bis dissatbfaction. He said to the 
weaker, ‘Would to God you had been at 
!^m6, Master More, when I made you 
speaker.’ ‘Your grace not offended,’ an- 
swered More, ‘so would I too, my lord.’ 
And Roper charges the cardinal with en- 
deavouring to remove him from his path by 
counselling the king to send him ambassa- 
dor to Spam. More, however, remonstrated 
with bis majesty, who replied, ‘ It is not our 
pleasure, Master More, to do you hurt, but 
to do you i^ood we would be glad ; we there- 
fore for this purpose will devise upon some 
other, and employ your service otherwise.’ 

The date of More’s appointment as under- 
treasurer of the Exchequer is uncertain, hut 
he is described in that character in August 
1526 as one of the ambassadors to conclude 
a treaty with France. (Bymer, iv. 66, 69, 
74.) IVom this office he was raised to that 
of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster on 
December 26 following (Mackintoshf 48), 
which he held till he became chancellor of 
England. 

The Great Seal was delivered to More by 
the king, ‘ at his manor of Plesaunce, alias 
Estgrenewiche,’ on October 26, 1620, eight 
days after Cardinal Wolsey had been de- 
pnved of it. The next day he was in- 
ducted into his seat in the Court of 
Chancery, ‘after a noble exhortation’ by 
the Duke of Norfolk, ‘ as well to the chan- 
cellor as to the people, and an answer of 
the chancellor.’ No previous example of 
any introductory address on such an occa- 
sion occurs, and the object of the duke’s 
speech seems to have been to justify the 
king’s selection of a layman instead of an 
ecclesiastic or a nobleman, by enlarging on 
the wisdom, integrity, ana wit of Sir Tho- 
mas, and the extraordinary abilities be bad 
already shown in the affairs that had been 
entrusted to him. More’s answer was mo- 
dest and becoming, with a graceful and feel- 
ing alluBion to the fall of his predecessor. 

The contrast between bis modesty and 
the cardinal’s arrogance could not mil to 
secure universal satisfaction at bis appoint- 
ment to this high office, and his whole 
conduct while he retained it justified the 
favourable opinion that had been formed of 
Urn. Although he presided in the court 
little more than two years and a half, bis 
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diligenod in the perfonnuice oi its duties 
was so great that he is said on one occasion 
to haye risen from his seat because there 
was no other cause depending before him. 
it must not be forgotteoi however, that the 
number of suits in that aro will bear no 
comparison with those in the present daj. 
At toe time of his elevation hu father was 
a judge of the King’s Bench. The two 
courts were opposite to each other in 
Westminster and every day during 
the sittings a rare example of filial piety 
was exhibited to those around, of the nead 
of the law kneeling before his aged parent 
to receive his blessing ere the business com- 
menced. The old man died in the course 
of the following year ; but his death added 
little to the fortune of his son, for the 
estate was settled on Sir John’s widow 
during her life, which extended ten years 
beyond that of Sir Thomas. 

Various anecdotes are told of him during 
his elevation, which, whilo^ they show his 
own integrity, raise a suspicion that cor- 
ruptionrin the judgment-seat had not been 
previously uncommon. The poorest suitor 
obtained ‘ ready access to him and speedy 
trial, while the richest ofiered presents in 
vain, and the claims of kindrea found no 
favour. Even his son-in-law Giles Heron, 
refusing, in his reliance on the chancellor’s 
family afiection, to fall into a reasonable 
arbitrement, was obliged to submit to ^a 
flat decree against him.’ The custom of 
presenting new year’s gifts often afibrded 
a cover to suitors in his court for tendering 
bribes, which, when attempted, he tirould 
with sly humour evade. A rich widow 
named Croker, who had obtained a decree 
against Loiri Arundel, presented him one 
new year’s day with a pair of doves and 
forty pounds in angels in them. Emptying 
the money into her lap, he told her toat, as 
it was * against good manners to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s new year’s gift, he would 
take her gloves, but refuse the lining.’ 
Another suitor brought him a gilt cup, 
' the fashion whereof he very well liking, 
caused one of his own, better in value, to 
be brought, which he willed the messenger 
in recompense to deliver to his master.’ 
And on a complaint made to the council 
after his resignation, that he had accepted 
a groat gilt cup which a party in wnose 
favour ho had pronounces a decree had 
sent to him by kis wife, he acknowledged 
that he had done so, but * further declared 
that albeit he had indeed received that cup, 
yet immediately thereupon caused he hiis 
butler to fill it with wine, and of that cup 
drank to her; and toat when he h^d so 
done, and she pledged him, then as freely 
as her husband nad given it to him, even so 
fiedj gave be toe same again to her to give 
unto her husband for his new year’s gift.’ 

Besides bis regular attendance m toe 


court, be mioouraged those who had 
plaints to resort to him at bis own bousoy 
where be would rit in bis open ball^ in 
many instances bringing toe parties to a 
friendly leconellement of toeir disputes. 
He forbade any subpoena to be granted until 
the matter in Issue bad been laid before him 
with the lawyer's name attached to it, when 
if he found it sufficient he would add his 
fiat, hut if too trifling for discussion would 
refuse the writ Even in the performance 
of this duty he could not restrain his hu-> 
mour ; and it is related that a case having 
been laid before him by one ‘Tubbe,’ an 
attorney, which he found to be on a very 
frivolous matter, he returned the paper with 
toe words, tale of a’ prefixed to the 
lawyer’s signature, ^ Tubbe.^ The common 
law judges having complained then, as in- 
deed they did for a long time afterwards, 
that their judgments were suspended by 
injunctions out of Chancery, Sir Thomas 
caused a list of those he had granted to be 
made out, and inviting the judges to dinner, 
discussed with them the grounds of his de- 
cision in each case. On their acknowledging 
these to he just and reasonable, he recom- 
mended them themselves in future to qualify 
the extreme rigour of the law by like equit- 
able considerations, and thus prevent too 
necessity of the chancellor’s interference. ^ 

, More’s retirement from toe chancellorship 
arose from no diminution of the king’s fa- 
vour^ hut was the result of his own earnest 
application. During his whole tenure of it, 
the question of the king’s marriage, which 
had been so fatal to Wolsey, continued to 
be agitated. The opinions of the foreign as 
well as the English universities had been 
taken, and the chancellor had been called 
upon to present these, and the answers of 
many theologians and canonists, to the 
House of Commons ; but still his own con- 
science was not satisfied, and, not only 
dreading the evil consequences whirii he 
thought he foresaw from th'ese proceedings, 
but looking no doubt with a suspicious eye 
on the interference in ecclesiastical matters 
which Cromwell was then anxiously urging, 
he sought to be relieved from the responsi- 
bility of measures which he could not con- 
scientiously sanction. Still so prudent had 
been hm bearing that when, under pretence 
of illness, he obtained permission to resign 
the Seal on May 16, 1532, the king granted 
his discharge with cordial acknowledgments 
of his services, and gracious promises of 
continued favour, causing the Duke of Nor- 
folk, on introducing his successor, to say 
that he had been only allowed to ratire at 
his own earnest entreaty, and obliging the 
new chancellor to repeat toe expression in 
the royal presence at the opening of par- 
liament. 

It is much to the credit of King Henry’s 
discrimination that from More’s first en- 




tn&ce into hu aervioo he distingoiahed him 
with peculiar confidence. He not only re« 
cognised in Sir Thomas that solidity of un- 
derstanding and that integrity of character 
so yaluable in a counsellor, but appredated 
those intellectual powen and that uyeliness 
of humour which made him so attractive as 
a comn<^on. Thus, while he was emdoyed 
abroad in most important missions, he was 
honoured when at home with a lar^ share 
of royal familiarity. So £re(]^u6ntly was his 
presence required by the king, as well to 
enter into scientific and learned discusrions 
as to enliven the royal table by his merry 
conversation, that, in order to relieve him- 
self from a restramt which kept him from 
his own family, he was compelled to assume 
a more solemn deportment, and by gradually 
discontinuing his former mirth to secure 
himself from such frequent invitations. 
The king’s continued enjoyment of hiS so- 
ciety would be often shown by his sudden 
visits to More’s house at Chelsea, picking 
of his dinner, and treating him with that 
sort of playful kindness of which there is no 
other example than the intercourse between 
Henry II. and Becket before the latter was 
invested with the archiepiscopal mitre. 
More, however, was not deceived as to the 
real character of his sovereign. On one 
occasion, when the king had been strolling 
for an hour in the garden at Chelsea with 
his arm round More’s neck, his son-in-law 
Roper congratulated him on being ^ so far 
miliarly entertained,’ saying he had never 
seen the king do so to any before except 
Cardinal Wolsey, vrith whom he had once 
seen ^ his grace walk arm in arm.’ ^ I thank 
our Lord,’ answered More, ‘ I find his grace 
my very good lord indeed, and I believe ho 
doth as singularly favour me as any subject 
within this realm ; howbeit, son Roper, I 
may tell thee I have no cause to be proud 
thereof, for if my head would win a castle 
in France it should not fail to go.’ 

In less than a year after More’s resigna- 
tion, the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn 
was acknowledged. Many were the at- 
tempts made by Henry to induce Sir Tho- 
mas, at first hy flattering messages and large 
promises, ana afterwards by menaces, to 
give his concurrence. His inflexible adhe- 
rence to his opinion gradually irritated the 
king to such an extent that in his anger he 
forgot all the services More had rendered, 
and determined either to force his acquies- 
cence or to punish his refusal. It was only 
hy the strong representations made by the 
new chanceUor (Audley) and his other 
ministers, of his imminent risk of being de- 
feated in parliament, that the king consented 
to leave More’s name out of the bill of at- 
tainder against parties supposed to bo im- 
plicated in the treason of Elizabeth Barton, 
the Holy Maid of Kent. The desired op- 
portunity, however, was not long wanting. 
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On the king’s marriage an aet had been 
pass^ fixinff the sueeeasion of the throne 
on his issue by Anne Boleyn ^ and by one 
of its clauses an oath was required from all 
the king’s subjects to maintain that settle- 
ment. (Stat, JReaHmj iii. 471.) This oath 
More would not have hesitated to take, as 
he admitted the right of parliament to re- 
late the settlement. But the form submitted 
to him containing in addition assertions of 
the invalidity of the king’s first marriage, 
and of the validity of the second and of the 
divorce, More felt himself obliged to refuse 
it. He was accordingly committed to the 
Tower on April 17, 1634, and was attainted 
for misprision of treason on this account, by 
a separate act passed in the following No- 
vember, which rendered void the king’s 
former grants to him, and deprived him 
of all his other property of every kind. 
llbid. 638.) 

^ Not content with keeping his unfortunate 
victim in strict confinement for more than 
a year, the arbitrary monarch, urged on, it 
is feared, by the new queen, resolved to 
pursue him to extremities. AnotW statute 
of the same parliament enacted that the 
king should be reputed the only supremo 
head on earth of the Church of England, 
and should have the title and style thereof 
annexed to his imperial crown ; and by this 
act it was dedared high treason to attempt 
to deprive the king of his title, ( JWd. 402, 
608.) More, in all the interrogatories to 
which^he was artfully subjected with a view 
to entrap him, evaded the question either 
by total silence or by saying, ^ I will not 
meddle with such matters, for I am fully 
determined to serve God, and to think upon 
his passion and my passage out of tills 
world.’ At last^ on June 12, 1636, a depu- 
tation waiting on him to take away his 
books. Rich, the solicitor-general, who was 
one of the party, under pretence of friendly 
remonstrance, inveigled More into an argu- 
ment, by putting the case whether he would 
not acknowledge Rich to bo king if par- 
liament had declared him so. To this More 
answered in the ailimative, because parlia- 
ment could both make and depose kings; 
but in return asked Rich whether he comd, 
in obedience to an act of parliament, say 
that God was not God. Rich agreed that 
he could not, because it was impossible, but, 
suggesting tha^this was too high a case, 
cunningly proposed one which he said was 
between the two, asking him why, if he 
would acknowledge a ki^ made by act of 
parliament, he should not take King Henry 
as supremo head of the Church, since ho 
was BO constituted by act of parliament. 
The reply to this, as alleged by Rich, but 
denied hy Moore, was. that a subject could 
not be thus bound, because it was not a 
thing to which he could give his consent in 
pailmment. 
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IMsgracefuUyinteipietingtliesewordflinto 
B malicious denial of nis.titlei the sanguinai^ 
tyrant, glad to find an;^ pretence to vent his 
animosity, caused an indictment to be im- 
mediately piepared. (Mr.BruceinArchaiy- 
logia^ xni. 301-874.) On the trial Bich 
himself infamous by his peijured re- 
presentation of this ^familiar secret talk,’ 
an obsequious jury declared More to be 
guilty, and the traitor’s sentence was pro- 
nounced against him by the court — ^the 
former no way regarding his unanswerable 
defence, and the latter disallowing all his 
exceptions to the indictment. With asolemn 
prayer that his judges might be pardoned 
for his condemnation, he retired from the 
bar. On leavinu the court his son met him, 
and kneeling down begged his blessing; 
and as he entered the Tower, his favourite 
daughter Margaret rushed through the 
crowd, and throwing her arms round his 
neck covered him with kisses, but, over- 
whelmed by her gfief, could utter nothing 
but * Oh my father 1 oh my father ! ’ 

LittJe time was allowed to elapse ere the 
final scene was enacted. His conviction 
took place on Julv 1, 1535 (Ba^a de Se- 
cretin), and on the 6th his head was severed 
from his body in the front of the Tower. 
Even in his 1^ moments, impressed as he 
showed himself to be with the awful so- 
lemnity of his position, he exhibited no fear, 
and, amidst the prayers that he piously ut- 
tered, could nqt repress the humour which 
had alVays characterised him. When he 
was informed that the horrible part of the 
sentence was changed into beheading, he 
answered merrily, ^God forbid the king 
should use any more such mercy unto my 
friends,, and God bless all my posterity from 
such pardons.’ 

* Pray, master lieutenanV said he to that 
officer as he was ascending the scaffold, 
which seemed to give way, ^ pray see me 
safe up, and as to my coming down 1 will 
shift tor myself.’ And when he laid his 
head on the block, he desired the execu- 
tioner to stop till he had put his beard aside ; 
* forthat,’ saidhe, ^ hascommittedno treason.’ 

His body was buried in St. Peter’s within 
the Tower, but was at last removed by his 
daughter Margaret to the tomb in Chelsea 
•Church which he had prepared during his 
life. His head, after remaining for some 
time exposed on London B|idge, a disjgust- 
ing evidence of the ingratitude of princes, 
came idso into the possession of his affec- 
rionate child^ on whose death it was buried 
in her arms m St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 

Two years after his execution an annuity 
of 20f. was granted to his widow. Lady Alice 
More, and subsequently a lease of one of his 
houses at Chelsea. {Auditor^n JPtitent Book, 
i, 100 ; 26 B^ort JM. Bee,, App. 2.) His 
tl^ee daughters were all mamed during 
his life. The eldest^ Margaret, was united 


to William Boper, whose memoir of his 
fhther^m-law forms the staple of all hU sul^ 
sequent biographies. He was son of John 
Boper, Esq., ox St. Dunstan’s, near Canter- 
bury, at mst prothonotary of the Court of 
King’s Bench (in which office Williim 
succeeded him), and afterwards the king’s 
at^ey-general. The second daughter, 
Elisabeth, was married to William Dauncy, 
Esq. ; and the husband of the third daughter 
was Giles Heron^ Esq. John, the only son 
and last-bom child of Sir Thomas, married 
Anne, daughter and heir of Edward Cres- 
acre, of B^burgh in Yorkshire ; and his 
I nandson Cresacre More has been proved by 
I Mr. Hunter to be the author of me life of 
his ancestor, which had been previously at- 
I tributed to his brother Thomas. Mr. Hunter 
conceives that the male progeny of the chan- 
cellor became extinct in 1795. 

MOBSTOK, Ea.rl of. See Robebi. 

HOBEVULE, Hugh de, who had the 
barony of Burgh-on-the-Sands in Cumber- 
land, and other possessions in that and the 
neighbouring counties, as successor to his 
father Roger, and his mndfather Simon, 
was forester of Cumberland, and added to 
his property that of his wife, Helewise de 
Stuteville, a relative, probably a sister, of 
the Baron Robert de Stuteville. 

In conjunction with the latter, he was a 
justice itinerant for the counties of North- 
umberland and Cumberland in 16 Henry II., 
1170 {Madox, i. 144) ; but although Robert 
de Stuteville acted in the same cfmacity in 
the following year, the name of Hugh de 
Moreville no bnger appears as his associate. 
His discontinuance in this honourable office 
arose from the part he took in December 
1170 in the muraer of Becket, as before re- 
lated. After the assassination, he and his 
colleagues retired without interruption, and 
repaired to a castle at Knaresborough, which 
belonged to Hugh de Moreville, where they 
stayed many months, not daring to return 
to Henry’s court. It is added by William of 
Newbury, ^that, being stung with remorse, 
they willingly wont to Rome, and were sent 
by the pope to Jerusalem, where, after they 
had for some years performed not remissly 
the penance enioined them, they all ended 
their lives.’ However this may be with 
regmri to the others, it certainly is not true 
in reference to Hugh de Moreville’s death. 

During the remainder of the reign of 
Henry IL, and the whole of that of Richa:^ 
I., no mention is made of his name ; but in 
the first year of King John he is recorded 
as paying fifteen marks and three good pal- 
freys for holding his court with his liberties 
‘ de Tol et Theom, *et Infangenetheif, et 
Furto, et de Judicio Fcrri et Aquas,’ as long 
as Helewise his wife should continue in a 
secular habit. {Bot,deOblati8,64,) He died 
shortly afterwaw, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom, Ada, became the wife of the 
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Aftor^mentioned jptieieri Thomas de Mule* the parliaments of Edward VL His name 
ton.^ (i>i«j7dsfe’s!&arcm. 1.612; LordL^fiMr^ occurs oocasionallj in Flowden's Reports, 
8, 101 ,689; HaOed, zii. 831.) hut he does not appear to have acquired 
XOBE^O. Hvoh ds, the son of Emulf any eminence as an advocate, his reugion, 
de Morewio, held the manor of Chidington which was Roman Catholic, ^rhaps opera* 
in Northumberland, by the service of one ting to the injury of his practice, 
knight’s fee. He was in attendance on the Attached no doubt this tie to the 
king at Waltham in 1182, whose will then family of the Princess Mary, he was com- 
maae he witnessed. In 80 Henry II., 1184, mitted to the Fleet in March 1661 for 
he was one of the justiciers and barons hearing mass in her chapel (Sb'ype^s Crafts 
before whom a fine was acknowledged in msr, ii. 233) ; and on King l^waid’s death, 
the Kiog’s Court at Westminster, and he in July 1668, he was among the first of 
afterwards acted as a justice itinerant in those who, disregarding the proclamation 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. (Pipe JRoUj 60, of Lady Jane Grey as queen, immediately 
78.) He held the sherifialty of Cumberland joined the princess at Kenninghall Castle 
in 31 Henry II. and two following years. m Norfolk. He did not wait long for his 
On the nne he is styled ^ dapifer reg^s,’ reward for this early proof of his devotion, 
an office which he held with Hugh Bardolf. In the same month he acted as one of the 
It is not improbable that they were dapifers commissioners to hear Bishop Tunstoll’s 
of Normandy, since an allowance was made appeal against his conviction (iSymer, xv. 
to them in the Norman Roll of that year for 334), and on September 6 was raised to 
100/. disbursed for the king’s expenses when the office of chief justice of the Common 
hewasatOisors. (dfa{/o.r,i. 168.) His death Pleas and knighted, 
occurred about 1190. (Baronage^ i. 078.) One of the earliest commissions he was 
XOB6AN, Hakon, mthough one of the named upon was that for the trial of Lady 
justices itinerant who actually fixed the Jane Grey on November 13, when she 
assize of the county of Hants in 20 Henry pleaded guilty, and was condemned by him 
II., 1174, by virtue of the writ of Richard to burned alive on Tower Hill, or beheaded, 
de Luci, does not seem to have been as the queen should please. (4JR^or/ Pu6. 
originally appointed, the words ^ qui fuit in Rec.^ App, ii. 238.) Morgan remained chief 
loco constabularii ’ being added to his name, justice for nearly two years after this, his sue- 
(MadoXj L 126.) The constable at that cessor, Sir Robert Brooke, being (mpointed 
time was either Henry or Mabel, sons of on October 8, 1666. His death, however, 
Milo de Gloucester, Earl of Hereford. did not take place till the following year, 
KOBOA5, Feancis, is frequently con- when he was buried on June 2, at St. 
founded with the under-mentioned Richard Magnus’s, London Bridge. (MachytCs Diary, 
Morgan. They were not even of the same 106.) His removal from the bench before 
family. That of Francis was settled at his aeath gives some weight to the story 
Kingsthorpe in Northamptonshire, in which that he became mad from the bitter re- 
county he was bom. xlis legal training mombrance of the dreadful sentence ho had 
took place in the Middle Temple, where he pronounced upon the Lady Jane, and that in 
was reader in 1663. He was advanced by his raving ho cried continually to have her 
Queen Mary to the degree of the coif on taken away from him. (HolimM, iv. 23.) 
October 16, 1666 ; and his elevation to the MOEIB, Ralph, was an officer of the 
judgrahip of the Queen’s Bench did not occur Exchequer, and seems to have been a care* 
tiliJanuary 23, 1668 (Dugdalt^s Orig, 128, less keeper of the treasure, as Adam de 
217; 168), more than eighteen months Sanford accounts for him on the roll of 

after the death of his namesake the chief 1 Richard I. for five marks of the money 
justice. He survived his appointment for from Winchester which were deposited in 
seven months only, during a great part of the castle at Northampton, and lost. (Pipe 
which he was prevented by illness from act- ItoU, 34.) In 2 and 8 John he iwted as a 
ing, and died on August 19 in the same year, justider in the country, when fines were 
Hu funeral monument is in the church levied before the court. In the first of these 
of Nether Hej^ord in NorthamptonsMre. years he was appointed sheriff of Devon- 
He married Anne, the daughter of shire ; but in 4 John ho was ordered to 
Christopher Pemberton, and 1^th his sons deliver up the castle of Exeter to William 
died without male issue. (Bridges^ Norths Briwer, for whom, in 7 John, he accounts 
amptonshire, i. 621 ; Baker's, i. 40, 183-189.) for that county. ^ Chart 100 ; Bot 
XOS0Alf, Richard, of whose family no Pat. 12 ; Madox, i. 276.) Fuller says that 
certain account is riven, was admitted at he held the same office for Northampton- 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1623, and called to the shire in 30 Henry II. 
bar in 1629. He became reader in 1642, KOBLAND, Williab, held the office of 
and again in 1646, when he was summoned master of the Rolls only during the last 
to take the degroe of the coif. He was two months of the temporary restoration 
elected recorder of Gloucester in 16^, and of Henry VI., between February 12 and 
was returned member for that city in both April 29, 1471. He had previously been 
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cme of the marten in Olww, aa« 

Edward’s rs-coiwiuest of tho tluroiis ha 
into his fonBor placs^ acting liko his 
hrethran as a receiver of jwlitions in jpar- 
^ment nnta 4 Henry Vll. {Rot. Pari 

instidled dean 

of Windsor, but was deprived in October 
1471, a few months after Edward’s return. 
(ZeNeve,S76.) 

KOBTIXEB, William DE, probably one 
of the many collateral branches of the noble 
families of Mortuomari, was one of the jus- 
tices itinerant appointed in 20 Edward L, 
1292, for the northern counties, jmd in 
the thirty-second year acted as a justice 
of assize in ten of the inland counties. In 
the following year he was named a re- 
ceiver of the petitions of Ireland and Guern- 
sey, in the parliament held at Westminster 
in September. (Rot. Pari i. 169.)^ During 
the reign of Edward II. he continued to 
act as a justice itinerant, and^ to be sum- 
moned as such to parliament till the ninth 
year. • {Pari WrtU, ii. 1206.) 

KOBTON, John (Archbishop op Can- 
terbttby), was bom either at Bere Regis, 
or at Milbome St. Andrew, in the county 
of Dorset, places not above three miles 
apart He was the son of Richard Morton, 
of a very ancient Nottinghamshire family. 
One of the archbishop’s brothers was an- 
cestor of a baronet created in 1019, but' 
whose male descendants failed in 1698. 

John Morton was educated in Ceme 
Abboy,'and he is even said to have been for 
some time a monk there. It is certain, 
however, that he was sent to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
doctor .in both laws. His conduct and 
learning caused him to be appointed one of 
the commissaries of the university in 1446, 
and moderator of the civil law school. In 
1453 he was made principal of Peckwater 
Inn, and in 1494 he was advanced to the 
head of the university as chancellor. 

Commencing his public career as an ad- 
vocate in the Court of Arches, ho soon at- 
tracted the notice of Archbishop Bourchier, 
to whose friendship and estimation of his 
talents he owed several of his advance- 
ments in the% Ohulfeh and the state. In 
1466, while that prelate still h^d the 
Great Seal, Morton was placed about the 
person of Edward Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VI., as his chancellor (Cal Rot, PcU. 
297), and was also made clerk or master in 
Chancery. 

His ecclesiastical preferments were nu- 
merous. Besides several prebends and 
livings, he was from 1474 to 1477 succes- 
sively instituted into four archdeaconries — 
those of Winchester, Huntingdon, Berks, 
and Leicester {Le Neve ) — some of which 
he retained till his elevation to the epis- 
cop^ bench. 
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On the dethronement of Hemy VS4 
neither his clerical nor official character 
prevented him from joinl^ ^ unfortunate 
sovereign in the field of Towton, cm Bslm 
Sunday 1461. He escaped from the battle, 
and accoumanied Queen Margaret to 
Flanders. Beyond bis being among those 
who were attainted of high treason in the 
parliament of the following November, he 
IS not mentioned during the first ten years 
o( Edward’s reign, nor in the short restora- 
tion of Henry VI. The tragical events 
which soon after occurred having left no 
immediate representative of the house of 
Lancaster, Morton sued for and obtained 
his pardon in July 1471, with the reversal 
of his attainder in October of the followii^ 
year. ^Rot. Pari v. 477, 480, vi. 26.) fi 
IS not improbable that his restoration to 
royal favour was as much owing to King 
Edward’s admiration of his constancy to 
the fallen fortunes of Henry, as to the 
intercession of his friend Archbishop 
Bourchier ; for in less than a year after his 
p^don he was appointed master of the 
Kolls, his patent oeing dated March 16, 
1472. In 1478 the Great Seal was several 
times deposited with him as keeper; and 
at the end of that year he was sent with 
Sir Thomas Montgomery on an embassy to 
Nuys in Germany, then under siege, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. {Paston Letters, ii. 78, 90.) 

There is a second patent to him as master 
of the Rolls, dated May 2, 1476, more than 
three years after his first appointment. On 
comparing the two, the cause of this re- 
newal seems to be a doubt he entertained 
whether the grant in the first patent of the 
Domus Conversorum, ^ pro hahitatione sud,,’ 
did not prevent him from residing in any 
other place, as the only variation in the 
second patent is in reference to that house, 
the custody of which was then granted to 
him ^ per se vel per sufficientem deputatum 
suum, sive sumcientes .deputatos suos.’ 
Soon after this, King Edward revived his 
claim to the crown of Franco; and Dr. 
Morton was one of the negotiators of the 
treaty by which Louis XL stopped the in- 
vasion by giving to the English king an 
annual pension, and distributing large sums 
among the most powerful in his court, of 
which Dr. Morton, with such examples 
before him, deemed it no disgrace to ^ a 
participator. {Cal Rot. Pat. 321 ; Rymer, 
xii. 46, 48; Turner, in. 866.) 

If there was any previous doubt enter- 
tained by the king in reference to Morton’s 
loyalty, it is manifest that it was now 
entirely dissipated. The earliest oppor- 
tunity was taken to advance him in the 
Church. Bishop William Grey had not 
been dead above four days ere Morton was, 
by the king’s request, elected as his suc- 
cessor in the see of Ely on August 8, 1478. 
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^ 1470, iMntfl^thetMSteN the titbcqp to ElttlfitA, Uai 

idtip of tue HoUs to hb neplim Bobert into the ootmoil, foaded 'Idtn'with fhToiin. 
ItetMy for whom he had pfocnred the His attainder Ming revmed in the flrat 
grant in xeyersion nearly two yean before, parliament he was coniafitated lord chan- 
ii. 67.) ceUor on March 6, 1480; and in July, on 

Burmg the remaining four yean of Ed- the death of Cardinal Bourchier, the 
ward’s reign the new bishop quietly per- temporalities of the see of Canterbuiy 
formed his episcopal duties ; and the king's were placed in his custody^ during the 
confidence in his prudence and attachment vacancy, in preparation for nis own elec- 
b said to have been further evidenced by tion to the primacy, which immediately 
hb making him one of the executors of his followed, the papal bull of trandalion being 
wiD, of which, however, no record has dated on October 6. (JZy vier, xii. 802, 317.) 
been dbcovered. That thb was so. and Thus placed in Mssession of the highest 
that he was therefore supposed to reel a offices, both in Church and state, he re- 
devoted interest in Edwaid^s infant family, tained them during the remainder of hb life, 
b rendered probable by the violent conduct As a minister of the former, one of hb 

of the Protoctor Richard towards him, for first efforts was directed to the reformation 
which no other reason appears.* The ofthe priests, who, living in luxurious extra- 
young king's council had been summoned vagance, were guilty of drunkenness and 
on the 13tn of .Tune, to deHberate on the incontinence, and oven worse crimes. The 
coronation ; and the protector, attendmg it, dissolute life led in the monasteries was 
hfui courteously requested the bishop to let the next object of his attention, and the 
him have some strawbeni.es from his garden laxity of morals and general profligacy of 
in Holborn for his dinner,* and had then the monks are incontestably proved by bis 
retired. Shortly afterward he returned, letter to the abbot of St. Alban's. His 
and that furious scene which terminated in strenuous exertions in pursuing his eccle- 
the hurried execution of Ijord Hastings was siastical reforms naturally produced hostility 
performed, Bishop Morton and the Primate on the port of those attacked, and were 
of York being immediately arrested, and even opposed by some of the bishops. Con- 
imprisoned in the Tower. The petition, spiracles formed against his life wore said 
however^ of the university of Oxford pro- to have occasioned the passing of tho 
cured his release firom that fortress, and statute 3 Henry VII. c. 14, making such 
he was sent to Brecon under the wardship an offence against any of the king's servants 
of the Duke of Buckingham. On that felony. Ilis energy, however, was sup- 
nobleman’s subsequent discontent and re- ported by the king, and approved by the 
tiiement to Brecon, the bishop contrived to pope, by whom he was rew^ed with the 
glide into his confidence ; and between them cardinai’s hat, with the title of St. Athana- 
th^ concocted the plan of raising the Earl sius, in 1403. 

of Richmond to the throne, and uniting the As a minister of the crown, historians 
two factions of York and Lancaster by the diflor as to his character, some asserting 
marriage of the earl with Elizabeth, the him to be the author of Henry’s oppressive 
eldest daughter of the late King Edward, measures, and others vindicating him from 
He urged his dismissal, under the pretence the charge ty showing ^ that after his 
that by his presence in Ely he could assist death the king did not diminish his seve- 
the project ; but the duke would not part rit 3 ^ The former, in support of their news, 
with so wise and politic an adviser. The cite the argument he used to the unwilling 
bishop therefore contrived his own escape, to enforce the * benevolence ’ — a dilemma 
and, Staining a supply of mon^ in Ely, which received the name of the Bishop's 
immediately joined the Earl of Kichmond Fork or Crutch, and which Fuller, wifffi 
in Flanders. The duke’s capture, and his usual quaintness, describes as ^ perswad- 
sudden execution on November 2, quickly ing prodiffak to part yith their money 
followed; and the bishop, in the parliament because wey did «penA M and the 

of Jonuaiy, was deprived of all nis posses- covetmis because they might tpare it heet ; so 
rioxLB. (JBot. Hir/. vi. 246, 260, 273.) Tho making both extreams to meet in one 
Earl of Richmond’s fleet having been medium, to supply the king’s necessities.’ 
scattered by a storm, it was not till nearly The latter declare, on tho contrary, that, so 
two years afterwards that his hopes of far from encouri^^g, he endeavoured to 
acquiring the il^glish crown were reidised soften and^ restrain the king. The truth 
by the defeat of Richard at Bosworth, on probably lies something between the two 
August 22, 1486. extremes. The haughtiness of his manners 

During the interval Bishop Morton had would make him unpopular ; but his wis- 
remained in Flanders, and had been of dom and eloquence, bis neal and discretion 
great service to Richmond in adviring him (which all allow him), must have secured 
of Bichard’s projects against him. The the fbvour of his sovereign; while his loyal 
earl had not long assumed the crown, with devotion to the family be had served (not 
the title of Henry Vll., ere he summoned leaving it till its total extinction), apd his 

HS 
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BttcceflsM efforts to ienmnate the civil war 
which had so long distracted the kingdom, 
ore daims on the admiration of postenly 
which cannot fail to be acknowledged. 

After presiding over the province of 
Canterbury for fourteen jrears, ne died on 
September 13, 1500, at ms palace of Knoll 
in Kent, whence his remains were removed 
for interment in Canterbury Cathedral. 

To both his dioceses he was a liberal 
benefactor, restoring their cathedrals and 
repairing their palaces, and executing in 
Ely a work of public utility in draining the 
fens, by a cut called the New Leame, or 
Morton’s Leame, more than twelve miles 
long. The poor were not forgotten by 
him, either in his life or his testamentary 
remembrances, and both the universities 
were partakers of his bounty. {Godwin^ 
130, 2o9; Atiken, Oxon, ii. 683; Hutchins's 
Dorsety i. 478 ; Hotinsked, iii. 404, &c. ; 
Turnery iv. 109, 136.) 

MOBTOK, Kobert (Bishop op Worces- 
ter, was the son of Sir Howland Morton, 
of Thwining in Gloucestershire, who was 
a younger brother of the above Archbishop 
John Morton. To that celebrated prelate 
he was probably indebted for his advance- 
ment in the Church, and to the judicial 
osition he filled ; for there is nothing in 
is history which would give him a per- 
sonal claim to either. His uncle, previous 
to his elevation to the episcopal bench, had 
procured for Hobert, on May 30^ 1477, a 
grant in reversion of the mastership of the 
Holls on his death or resignation. The 
latter contingency occurred on his promo- 
tion to the hishopric of Ely, and Kobert 
took possession of the office on January 0, 
1479. He also succeeded his unde in the 
archdeaconry of Winchester. 

During the four remaining years of the 
reign of Edward IV., and the few weeks of 
which that of Edwa^ V. consisted, Hobert 
Mdrton preserved his place ; but no sooner 
had his uncle, then Bishop of Ely, become 
suspected of implication in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s conspiracy against Hichard, 
than his supposed crime was visited upon 
Hobert, who was at once superseded by 
Thomas Barowe, on September 22, 1483. 

On the tdkmiiumon of the usurper’s short 
career, Thomas Barowe retired from the 
mastership of the Holls, as an intruder, and 
Kobert Morton was of course leinstated. 
He was named as one of the commissioners 
to perform the office of steward at Henry’s 
coronation {Biymety xii. 277), and he seems 
to have been otherwise actively employed 
in the king’s affairs, since that is stated to 
be the reason why his request to have a 
partner in his office of master of the Holls 
was complied wi^. He and William Eliot 
accordingly received a joint appointment 
for their lives and that of the longest liver, 
by patent dated November 13, 1485, On 
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October 16 in the following year he waa 
advanced to the Ushopric of Womefer, 
Having then resigned the masterriiip of 
the Holls, for the next ten years he per- 
formed the duties of his preUMsy in a quiet 
and unobtrusive manner. He died (be- 
tween three and four years before his uxude) 
in the first week of May 1497, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It is curious that about six weeks before 
his death he deemed it necessaiy to obtain 
a charter of general pardon for all offences 
he had in any way committed. (JSytnar, 
xii. 648.) This was, no doubt, applied for 
by the cautious recommendation of tiie 
archbishop, for the purpose of securing the 
property of his dymg nephew from those 
extortions to whicn too many in that reign 
were compelled to submit, under the pre- 
tence of breaches of unrepealed but obso- 
lete laws, the power of enforcing which 
had been revived by a statute of the pre- 
ceding year. (Godiviny 467 ; Le NevCy 290, 
298 ; Siat. Jdealnty v. 475.) 

MOBTOK, William, was great-grandson 
of Sir Howland Morton, one of the masters 
of requests in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
son of James Morton of Clifton, in the 
parish of Scvemo Stoke in Worcestershire, 
by Jane, daughter of William Cook, of 
Shillwood in the same coimty. ( Viskation 
Worcester, 1634.) Educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, he took the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. in 1622 and 1625, 
and was admitted into the I nner Temple. He 
was called to the bai* in 1630, and is men- 
tioned in Croke’s Keports in 1639. The 
troubles immediately succeeded that date, 
when the young barrister exchanged his 
gown for the sword and joined the king, 
who conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. He served ^ lieutenant-colonel in 
Lord Chandos's regiment of horse, and was 
entrusted with the government of his lord- 
ship's castle at Sudeley when it was. at- 
tacked in 1644 by the parliamentary genertd 
Waller ; and being betrayed by an officer 
of the garrison, he was made prisoner and 
sent to the Tower. Clarendon says (iv. 
489) that * he had given so frequent testi- 
mony of his signal courage in several ac- 
tions, in which he had received many 
wounds both by the pistol and the sword, 
that his mettle was never suspected, and his 
fidelity as little questioned; and after many 
years of imprisonment, sustained with great 
firmness and constancy^ he lived to receive 
the reward of his merit, after the return of 
tho king.’ Some years after the end of the 
war he was released, and resumed his pro- 
fession, probably confining himself to cham- 
ber practice. 

He was made a bencher of his inn in 
1669, and within a few days after the He- 
storation was summoned to take the degree 
of the coif. In 1662 h e was elected recorder 
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t)f Gloucester, and was appointed 
liariuB^ to the dean and chapter of Wor- 
cester. In July 1663 he wascreated king’s 
seij^nt, and onXoyember 33, 1665, he was 
nominated a jadm of the King’s Bench. 
This position he filled respectably for nearly 
seyen years, and had the good fortune to 
ayoid censure, but was the terror of high- 
waymen ; ana they had some reason so to 
regard him, for when Claude Duval, the 
French cage of the Duke of Hichmond, took 
the roaa, and was after many wonderful 
mapes at last captured and convicted, the 
judge prevented the mercy of the crown 
Deing extended to him by threatening to 
redgn if so notorious an offender was al- 
lowed to escape. Duval was the most 
popular of his stamp, and an especial £&- 
vourite with the ladies, to one of whom he 
returned 8001. out of 4002. he had taken 
from her, upon her dancing a coranto with 
him on the neath where he had stopped her 
coach. Dames of high rank visited him in 
prison and interccdea for his life, and the 
good-natured king would probably have 
granted his p^don out for the interference of 
the j ud^. (idOrdMacaulay^sEn^landji. 383.) 

Sir William married Annie, daughter 
and sole heir of John Smyth, of Kidlington 
in Oxfordshire, and diea in the summer 
vacation of 1672. 

HOTELOW, Henry be, ^pears amon 
the advocates in the Year Books from 1 
Edward HI., and was raised to the bench 
of the Common Pleas on July 4, 1357. 
Fines were not acknowledged before him 
later than Easter 1361, 35 Edward HI. 
(Dugdaya Ony, 45.) 

X0I7BBAY, John be, was lineally de- 
scended from Hebert de Moubray, a 
younger brother of the ancestor of Mou- 
bray Duke of Norfolk. He is described 
as of Kirklington in Yorkshire,^ and had 
evidently very extensive practice as an 
advocate from 17 Edward HI., attaining 
the rank of king’s serjeant in the 28th 
year. He was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas on July 11, 1359, and was 
soon after made a knight of tlie Bath. 
The fines acknowledged before him extend 
to 1373. (Dugdays Oriy, 45, 103.^ 

He married Margaret, sister of Sir Alex- 
ander Percy, of Kildare. {Testam, Elior, 
158 ; NoU» mid Qmries^ 2nd S. xi. 203.) 

MOTLE, Walter, acquired tho manor , 
and large demesnes of Stevenstone in 
Devonshire by his marriage with Mar- 
garet, the heiress of that property. He 
probably was bom in Cornwall, as his 
father, Henry, was the third son of Tho- 
mas Moyle, of Bodmin. He^ wm after- 
wards established at Eastwell in Kent, and 
was named a commissioner in that county 
in 33 Hemy VI., 1454, to raise money for 
the defence of Calais. {Acts iWiy Comedy 
vi. 239.) 
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He is said to have been a veader at Gray’s 
Lm. In 1443 he was called to the degree 
of the coif, and is mentioned as one of the 
Iring’seeneantsinldM. (J2ot.i\ir/.v.240.) 

On July 9, 1454, he was constituted a 
judge of the Common Fleas, where he 
act^ for the next seventeen years, ex- 
tending through the remaining portion of 
Henryks reign, tho first ten years of that 
of Edward IV., and the six months in 
1476-1 during which Henry reassumed his 
seat on the throne. {Duydafda Oriy, dO.') 

Whether his non-appointment on tne 
return of Edward IV. was occasioned by 
the act of the king or bis own retirement 
does not appear ; probably the latter, as he 
must have been then considerably advanced 
in age. He died before J uly 31, 1480, when 
his will was proved. In it he grants two 
acres of land in Eastwell, in trust for the 
use of the church there, ^ in recompense of 
a certain annual rent of 211)8. of wax, by 
me wrested and detained from the said 
church against my conscience.’ The estate 
of Eastwell was carried by one of his 
female descendants in marriage to the 
noble family of the Earl of Winchilsea. 
(Iloittedf vii. 392 ; ColUm's Pi^eraye, iii. 379, 
viii. 510; Tedam. Vetust. 340.) 

XOTHE, John le, is first mentioned 
when he was fined twenty marks in 26 
Henry 111., 1242, for marrying Isabella, 
one of tho heirs of Eustace de Percies, 
without the king’s licence. {Exemd, e 
Rot Fin. ii. 471.) In 38 Henry III. he 
was sheriff of the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon, and complaints were 
made against him that he took money at 
the sheriff’s toum contrary to the custom 
in those counties ; and^ mso that he re- 
ceived a conveyance of sixty acres of land, 
twenty-three acres of meadow, and two 
messuages, from a man ch^ed with the 
murder of his father, of which ho was con- 
victed and hanged. (Idid. ii. 213 ; Afadojt, 
i. 446.) The result of the investigation 
does not appear. 

But on December 5, 1265, he and He- 
bert de Fulham were constituted justices 
of the Jews (Jfadojr, i. 234), in which 
office he did not lon^remain, for at the 
end of the following ^ptember there ore 
entries of assizes directed to be held before 
him in conjunction with William de Poy- 
wick, which extend to August 1267, in tne 
counties of Hereford, Gloucester, and Wor- 
cester; and on December 25, 1268, his 
name appears us the king’s escheator south 
of Trent, and mandates are directed to 
him in that character till August 1, 1270. 
(Excerpt e Ret. Fin. ii. 444, 457, 481-519.) 
lie died about 1274. {CaL Inqms. p.m. i. 54.) 

MUOEOEOS, Mxlo bb, is not otherwise 
mentioned than as one of t)te justices itine- 
rant to settle the assize of Herefordshire in 
20 Henry H., 1174 {Madoy:^ i. 124), and as 
eh2 
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AmS of the eountjr witii William Torell 
in 29 Henir H. 

WFCMBOB, Bxchabd de^ whs the eon 
of a gentleman of the eaine name who 
was eneriff of Gloucestei^ire in 2 and 3 
Richard which the son afterwards held 
in 0 John; paying 2501. for holding it at 
the old rent; with 1001. of increase for 
every year. (Itot. de Fin. 885.) In that 
year he was aUowed a payment of ten 
marks for the queen’s excuses during her 
stay at Gloucester. (JUat. Claua. L 96.) 
In the previous year the castle of Glou- 
cester; with the prisoners and hostages 
there; was committed to his custody, and 
soon afterwMds the castle of Chichester 
also. Fat. 71, 74, 79.) 

His employment as a justicier for six 
years, commencing 0 John, 1204, appears 
from various fines acknowledged Wore 
him. (HunUr‘9 Frtface.) During the 
intestine troubles at the end of the reign 
he adhered to the king, and was rewarded 
l^ a mandate to William the earl mar- 
shal' to provide him with some escheats 
from the lands of ^ the king's enemies,’ and 
by a grant of the estate of John Fitz- 
Richard. He was still alive in 5 Henry 
III. (Fat. Claus. I 237, 243, 470.) 

KULETOlf; Thomas he, was the son of 
Lambert do Muleton, whoso possessions 
were at a place of that name in Lincoln- 
shire, where his ancestors for three genera- 
tions had resided. {Farmagc, i. 567.) He 
was in 7 John and the two following years 
sheriff of that county, for which appoint- 
ment he paid a fine or five hundred marks 
and five palfreys. (Fat. de Fin. 338, &c.) 
At the tennination of his office he seems to 
have offended the king, since Reginald do 
Oomhill was commanded to take his body 
and imprison him in Rochester Castle until 
he had paid what he owed to the crown to 
the last penny. (Fot. Pat. 85.) He was 
not long in disgrace, but in 12 John occoin- 
^ panied the king to Ireland, and was with 
him in 14 John, when he appears to have 
been responsibly employed. His attesta- 
lion is appended to several charters during 
this ana the two following years. (Fot. 
Chart.) On the rising of the barons he 
joined their pa^, and voa unlucky enough 
to be taken msoner votn bis son Alan in 
the castle of Rochester. ^ He had been pre- 
viously excommunicated, and was now im- 
prisoned in the castle of Corff, and his own 
castle and other possessions were ateized 
into the king’s hands, but soon after the 
acOession of Henry HI. they were fully re- 
stored to him on his returning to hisailem- 
Clam. i.241, 817; Fat. Pat. 164.) 

Early in the reign of King John he was 
married to the daughter of Richard Del- = 
fliet {F/m CdjfftM. 193), on whose death 
he eoniractsd a s^nd marriage, without 
applying for the kiDg’s lioenoe, with Ada, , 


the widow of de Lud of Egto** 

mont; and daughter of toe befoie-notmed 
HuffhdeHoieville. This rashness met im« 
memate punishment in toe seizure of all 
his lands in Cumberland, which were only 
restored by the ultimate payment of a large 
fine for his transgresrion. {Fot. Claus, i. 
854, 858, 866.) By virtue of this marriage 
he obtained toe omce of forester of Cum- 
berland, which was confirmed to him by 
the king. {Ibid. 518, 582.) 

Holmng now large possessions in those 
ports, he was in 8 Henry HI., 1219, ap- 
pointed one of toe justices itinerant in the 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancaster. His legal abilities were prohi^bly 
brought under observation by this appoint- 
ment, as within five years afterwards lie was 
raised to the bench at Westminster, on which 
he continued to sit until nearly the close of 
his life. The fines acknowledged before him 
extend from Easter 1224 to Easter 1236. 
{Dugdalds Orig. 42.^ In the earlier yearo 
he held a second or inferior station ; but in 
January 1227 he was placed at the hesd of 
ono of the commissions, and he retained 
this porition in all his remaining circuits, 
except that in one instance, 1232, he was 
preceded by Stephen de Segrave, who then 
I was Justiciarius Anglim. In 1235 Dugdale 
I inserts him among the justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, the expression in the record 
being < Justiciarius do Banco ; ’ and he adds, 
^ Oapitalis ut videtur,’ a suggestion difficult 
to be reconciled with the position ascribed 
to Robert do ijexinton about the same pe- 
riod, too more especially as there is no proof 
of Thomas do Muleton’s acting in a judicial 
character after that year. He lived, how- 
ever, till 1240. 

He was evidently of an impetuous dis- 
position, somewhat covetous and overhear- 
ing, and disinclined to allow any obstacle 
to stand in too way of his ambition. Of his 
learning in toe laws nothing remmns for us 
to judge ; but the proofs of his charity appear 
in his pious benefactions. By his first wife 
be had throe sons, one of whom obtained 
with bis wife Anabel, a daughter of Richard 
do Luci, too barony of Egremont, which fell 
into abeyance in 1834. 

By his second wife, Ada, he had two chil- 
dren— Julian, who married Robert le Vava- 
sour; and Thomas, who succeeded him, and 
obtained toe barony of Gillesland by bis 
marriage with Maud, the daughter and heir 
of Hubert de Vaux. He is now represented 
in the House of Lords by two peeraja^es— 
viz., Lord Dacre and the Earl or CarUale. 

XITEDAC, Hugh, was a chaplain of Henry 
n., and doubtless of the same family as 
Henry Murdac, Archbishop of York. He 
was one of the justices itinerant selected by 
the king at toe council of Windsor in 1179, 
and was appointed with four others to ex- 
ercise judi(&l functions in too counties of 



the bmiie district, in which he acted also In 
the follow^ Madox quotes an entiy 

in a book in the possession of the dean and 
chapter of London, showing that he was 
present in the Exchequer in 30 Henry H., 
when an admowledraent as to certain lands 
was made there. In the next year he had 
the custody of the abbey of Selby, then in 
the king’s hands. (Madox, i. 138, 213, 309.) 

The archdeaconry of Cleveland was given 
to him in 1200, and he held it till 1204. 
(Le Nevey 328 ; Mot. Chart. 103.) 

ICITIUIAG, Ralph, appears as one of those 
present in the Exchequer on an acknow- 
ledgment relative to some land being made 
there in 30 Henry II., 1184, immediately 
following that of the above Hugh Murdac 
^Madox, i. 215), and ho acted as a justice 
itinerant in some of the subsequent years of 
that reign. The Pipe Roll of 1 Richard 1. 
(35-19^ contains proof that he held a high 
place among the justices itinerant of that 
year also, in no less than ten counUea. He 
was sheriff of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire from 27 Henry IL to 1 Richard I. In 
the latter reign he seems to have contri- 
buted some fine to the royal coffers ^pro 
habendo amore Regia Ricardi,’ an arrear of 
50/. 6s. being charged on that account 
at so late a date as the roll of 11 John, in 
the county of Oxford. (Madox, i. ^7^,) He, 
however, died about 1 John, and the custody 
of his land and heir was given to William 
Briwer. (Mot. de Liberate, 13.) 

miRRAY, WiLLiAH (Eabl of Mans- 
field), than whom there never has been 
a judge more venerated by his contempo- 
raries, nor whose memory is regarded with 
greater respect and affection, even at this 
Stance of time, as the great oracle of 
law, and the founder of commercial juris- 
prudence, was the fourth son of David the 
fifth Viscount Stormont and third Lord 
Balvaird, being one of fourteen children 
borne to him by Margeiy, daughter of David 
Scot of Scotstarvet, of the noble family of 
Buccleuch. He was bom at his father’s 
alace of Scone, near Perth, on March 2, 
704-5. Educated at the grammar school 
at Perth till he was fourteen years old, ho 
was then sent to Westminster School in 
May 1718, and was elected king's scholar in 
the next year. Here his proficiency was so 
great, both in his exercises and declama- 
tions, that at the examination in 1723 ho 
was placed at the head of the list selected 
for Christ Church, Oxford. In his admission 
there on June 18 his place of birth is mis- 
takenly written *Bath,’o^ng probably to 
the broad pronunciation of the word ‘ Perth’ 
by the giver of his description. Though in- 
tended for the Church, he felt a natural voca^ 
tion for the bar, in which he was conscious 
that his father with his fourteen children 
could not afford to indulge him. Fortu- 
nately for the world, he was enabled to gra- 
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tify his inclination, by the esristanee of the 
first Lord Foley, whose son had formed an 
intimaejr with him at Westminster, and who 
had in ms visits in the holuhm hew at once 
taken by his amiable dispontion and pro- 
misingabilities. Hewasaoooiduiglyentered 
at Lincoln’s Inn on April 23, 1724. Tn both 
places he pursued his studies assiduously, 
tn the former, besides industriously master- 
ing the usual academic course, he especiall y 
devoted himself to the improvement of his 
natural powers of oratory, taking Demos- 
thenes, and, above all, Ciraro as his models. 
In the latter his sedulous application was 
successfully employed in acquiring that 
knowledge of practice and of law by which 
he was enabled so soon to prove himself an 
accomplished advocate, and to use his elo- 
quence, not in mere ornamentation, but in 
unravelling the contradictory facts and the 
abstruse points of the cases which he might 
have to conduct. At Oxford he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1727, at the same time 
gaining the prize for a Latin poem on the 
death of George I. ; and in Jime 1730 he 
became M.A., and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn on November 23. 

In the interval between his two degrees 
he familiarised himself with the courts by 
frequenting 'Westminster Hall, and he 
practised his argumentative and rhetorical 
powers by discussing knotty questions of 
law at a debating society. As a relaxation 
from his severer studies he amused himself 
with the current works of literature, and 
by nssociaiing freely with that class to 
which his rank and his talents gave him an 
cosy introduction. Though strictly tem- 
perate in his habits, Boswell tells us that 
he sometimes ^ drank champagne with the 
wits,’ introduced probably by Alexander 
Pope, with whom ho had from boyhood 
conti'acted an intimacy, and who showed 
his affection for his young friend not only 
by devoting some lines at an early period 
of his career to a eulogistic allurion to his 
merits, and oven by dedicating to bim the 
^Imitation of the First Book of Horace,’ but 
also by teaching him to add grace of action 
to the charm or his voice. On one occasion 
an intimate friend, it is said, surprised him 
in the act of praottring^ before a glass, with 
Pope sitting by as his instructor. 

lie commenced nis career as a barrister 
in the Court of Chancery; and that for the 
first eighteen months he was entirely with- 
out a^uate encouragement, as has been 
asserted, seems scarcely probable, since he 
is found at the end of that time to be en- 
gaged in no less than three appeals ip the 
House of Lords, one of whi^ was on the^ 
all-absorbing subject of the Smith Sea 
Bubble. He so disdnguid^ Ipinself by 
bis arguments in them thaipWhatever may 
have been his former mgiese^ no doubt of 
his advance could any £ager exist Not 
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only waB lie immediately engaged in 
numerous cases before the same au^t 
tribunal, but be came into reaular employ- 
ment in Westminster Hall, where his n^g 
ifiime was uniTersallv reoo^ised. This was 
fiiUy confirmed by nis ebquent defence of 
Colonel Sloper in an action of erim, eon, 
brought against him by Theophilus Cibber, 
and by his argument before parliament 
against the bill to disfranchise the city of 
TS din hnrgh on account of the Forteous 
riots, in gratitude for which that corpora- 
tion presented him with the freedom of 
the dty in a gold box. The dean and 
chapter of Christ Church also complimented 
him with the nomination of a student in 
their college, in acknowledgment of his 
successful efforts in the Court^ of Chan- 
cery on a question of much importance 
to them. 

In November 1742, soon after the dis- 
solution of Sir Robert Walpole’s ministry, 
ho was made solicitor-general, and entered 
parhaipent as member for Roroughbridge. 
He held the post of solicitor for twelve 
years, and in May 1754 succeeded to the 
place of attorney-general, which he held 
lor two years more. 

His success in the House of Commons 
was as brilliant as it was at the bar. 
During these fourteen years he continued 
to sit for BoTOUghhridge, and from his 
entrance into the senate till the hour of his 
removal from it he acqiiired by the force of 
his ailments, by riie clearness of his 
expositions, and by the eloquence in 
language, manner, and action in which 
they were clothed, an undisputed ascen- 
dency, out-shining every other speaker, 
except liis chief antagonist and rival Mr. 
l^tt, whem ho equalled in eveiything but 
the power of invective. To him the Pel- 
ham administration wore indebted for the 
most effective support of their measures; 
and in that of the Duke of Newcastle he 
was the trusted leader and almost the 
entire prop of the government. When the 
weakness of that government was nearly 
overcome by a powerful opposition, the 
death of Sir Dudley Ryder, chief justice of 
the King’s Bench, occurred; and so essential 
to the existence of the ministry was the 
continuance of the attorney-general deemed 
ill the House of Commons that, though Sir 
Dudley died in May 1756, the office was not 
filled up till November, the interval being 
occupied by the offer to Sir William of 
eveiy species of inducement in the shape of 
tellersbips, raveisions, and a large pension, 
to induce him to forego his aclmowledged 
riffht to the office. Murray however resisted 
all temptation, and at last was obliged to 
tell the di^e Jftat, if not immediately ap- 
pointed chief jwtice and created a peer, he 
would no longer sit hi the house as attorney- 
general. The duka was obliged to submit^ 
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bnt^ with the loss of his able lieutenant 
was soon forced to resign his command. 

In the exercise of ms official duties a» 
solicitor and attorney general he had never 
outraged popular feeling by undue seyeri^ ; 
and against the few prosecutions which he 
sanctioned, or his manner of conducting 
them, no ^sible objection could be raised. 
His success in those he instituted was to* 
he attributed to his rule never to prosecute 
where there was any risk of failure. In 
the proc^dings against those implicated in 
the rebellion of 1745 he was necessarily 
concerned for the crown, but was careful 
to avoid everything that could aggravate 
the crimes of the prisoners, or inname the 
passions of those who were to tiy them» 
In all the trials, and more particularly in 
that of Lord Lovat, he exercised a degree 
of candour and humanity which drew forth 
the admiration of all ms hearers. In re- 
ference to that rebellion an absurd charge 
was made against him, that he had in his 
youth joined some Jacobite friends in drink- 
ing the health of the pretender on his 
knees. Although the king treated the 
imputation with the contempt that it 
deserved, the folly of one of the parties 
implicated forced an enquiry before the 
privy council, in which Murray indignantly 
denied its truth. The result of course was 
a complete acquittal from every part of it. 
His last appearance as a barrister was one 
of the most graceful of his life. On the 
ceremony of talcing leave of Lincoln’s Inn 
for the purpose of being called to the degree 
of the coif, ne delivered a farewell address, 
in which, after a well-merited and eloquent 
eulogy of Lork Ilardwicke, the chancellor 
under whom he had practised, he paid an 
elegant compliment to the lion. Charles 
Yorke, the treasurer, who had delivered 
to him, ;with warm congratulations, the 
customary offering of the society. 

He received his appointment as lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, and his 

S atent of creation as Lord Mansfield of 
fansfield in the county of Nottingham, on 
the same day, November 8, 1766. From 
that date for the long period of thirty-two 
years he presided over his court with such 
extraordinary power and efficiency that, by 
his learning, discrimination, and judgment, 
he not ony gained the admiration of all 
who were competent to appreciate them, hut 
by the fairness and impartiality of his de- 
cisions, and by the patient courtesy of his 
manners, his private virtues, and the firm- 
ness he displayed in trying circumstances, 
he lived down and nullified the charges cmd 
insinuations which jealousy and pary spirit 
at one rime raised against him. He intro- 
duced some reforms in his court, and re- 
moved some impediments in its practice, 
which had much delayed the decision of 
the causes and unnecessarily increased the 
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eipenoe of the euiton ; and by hia pvinctu- 
alil^ imd despatch he kept down all accu- 
mulation of arrears, and thus was enabled 
to meet the vast increase of husinesB which 
was caused by the advancinff commerce of 
the country. In dealing with the number^ 
less cases arising from this increasing com- 
merce, he not only carefully weighed the 
justice of the particular claim, but laid down 
the principle upon which all similar ques- 
tions should be in future decided, and in the 
end established such a system that, in the 
words of Mr. Justice Duller, he acquired 
the character of being ^ the founder of the 
commercial law of the country.* Though 
his decisions both in this branch of law, and 
on other questions in reference to colonial 
and international principle, are moat cu- 
rious, satisfactoiy, and instructive, a detail 
of them would fail to he interesting. Hut 
some of those which will be ever connected 
with his name deserve to be commemorated. 
Ho iirst pronounced that a slave onco 
brought into England became free; that 
Turks, Hindoos, and others of different faith 
from our own, may be sworn ns witnesses 
according to the ceremonies of their own 
religion ; that governors of English provinces 
are amenable in English courts for wrongful 
acts done while governors against indi- 
viduals; and that the property of wrecks 
does not belong to the king or his grantee, 
where it can be identified by the real owner, 
although no living thing comes to shore 
with the wreck. 

Though, besides the three judges whom 
he found on the bench of his court, there 
were no less than eight who took their 
places afterwards as his colleagues, it is a 
strong evidence of the soundness of his law 
that during the thirty-two years of his pre- 
sidency there were only two cases in which 
the whole bench were not unanimous ; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, two only ' 
of his judgments were reversed on appeal ; i 
but some of them were not entirely approved 
by the legal community. The system on 
which he acted was censured as introducing 
too much of the Koman law into our juris- 
prudence ; and he was charged with over- 
stepping the boundary between equity and 
law, and of allowing the principles of the 
former to operate too 'strongly in his legal 
decisiona How far these criticisms were 
justified still remains a (]^iiestion ; but recent 
legislation proves how little his system de- 
served censure. Loi'd Thurlow used to say 
that Lord Mansfield was 'a surprising 
man; ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
he was right in his opinions and deci- 
sions ; and when once in a hundred times 
he was wrong, ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would not discover it. Ho was a 
wonderful man.’ 

He was particularly attentive to the stu- 
dents who attended his court, admitting 
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I them to rit on the bendi with him, and 
exjploimng the points that happened to be 
raiMd. £i his nme the king’s counsel used 
the same courteisw towfuds tne young aspi- 
rants, but after tne accession of Lord Ken- 
yon the practice was discontinued both by 
the benen and ike bar. 

In the upper house of parliament he shone 
with as much brilliancy as he had done m 
the lower. During the greater part of his 
senatorial life the * Pailiamenta:^ History ’ 
contains comparatively few of his speeches, 
because the prohibition against reporters 
was rigidly enforced. But those whicn have 
been by other means given to the world 
amply confirm the general opinion of their 
elegance and efiecriveno^ and justify the 
universal admiration which they elicited. 
His contests with his old antagonist in the 
House of Commons, the Earl of Oliatham, 
wore renewed with even more virulence 
than formerly, and when they were expected 
to occur were attended by crowds desirous 
of witnessing tho gladiatorial exhibition. 
Thoug^h ho was as often the victor as the 
I vanquished in those trials of strengtii, it 
would have been bettor for his fame if ho 
had more strictly confined himself to ju- 
dicial questions. However transcendent nis 
talents, political controversy should bo 
avoided by a judge, whose decisions should 
never be subjected to the suspicion even of 
political bias. Tho last intended display 
netween the two combatants was on the 
subject of the American war in 1778, but 
was prevented by the fatal seizure of the 
great statesman at the commencement of his 
address. 

Though several times pressed to accept 
tho oiiice of lord chancellor, he persisted in 
his refusal to change his court, from his 
love of the position he held and his con- 
scious aptitude for his duties, as well ns from 
the uncertainty attendant on the possession 
of tho Great Seal. Soon after lie became 
chief justice he by virtue of that office re- 
ceived the seal of chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer during tho three mouths’ vacancy 
occasioned by the removal of Mr. l^gge, but 
be performed no other than its formal duties, 
ana ten yeai-s after he again temporarily 
held that office on the death of the Hon. 
Charles Towushend. On the establishment 
of the joint ministry of Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1757, the coalition 
between whom he was the principal instru- 
ment in effecting, he consented to become, 
with questionable propriety, one of the 
cabinet council. He remain^ so for some 
years ; and this was no doubt the cause of 
tho unpopularity under which be laboured 
in the early part of the reign of George HI. — 
an unpopularity which was not diminished 
by the suspicion that he was the secret ad- 
viser of his ^vereim, by his continued de- 
fence of ministeriiu measures in the House 
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of.IiOxd% aad bjhia acting sulxieqaeiitlj for 
a long period as speidcer of that assembly—* 
an unpopularity which was kept alire and 
gr^tly merest by tibe virulent attacks 
made against him oy Junius, which con- 
tinued mT^at bold, powerful, and impudent 
writer was in 1772, by means yet unknown, 
effectually silenced. Yet dunn^ the whole 
period bis fame as a great magistrate was 
spreading over the whole of Europe as well 
as in his own country ; and there even the 
populace might have seen his disregard of 
political influence, in his affirmation of the 
verdict against those^ who had illegally 
acted under the general warrant against the 
^ North Briton,’ and in his reversal of the 
outlawry of the demagogue Wilkes, its dis- 
reputable author. Though assailed with 
abuse, lampoons, and personal threats, the 
most uncharitable of his libellers could not 
but be impressed by the noble and dignified 
speech made by him on granting that re vernal. 

His liberal opmions on the subject of re- 
ligion, and the principles of toleration which 
he advpcated in all cases in which the 
question arose, whether relating to Dis- 
senters or Homan Catholics, while they 
raised him in the estimation of the honest 
and well-disposed, had a contrary efiect on 
the bigoted class of society, by whom the 
old story of his being a Jacobite was re- 
vived, with the additional stigma of his 
being a Jesuit in disguise. The sad effect 
of these mistaken notions appeared in the 
disgraceful No Popery riots of 1780, in 
which he was not only personally attacked 
and insulted, but his nouse in Bloomsbuiy 
Square, containing his valuable library, was 
burnt down to tho ground by the mob. 
Nothing more tended than his conduct on 
that occasion to establish his character, and 
to dissipate and overcome the prejudices 
against him, which some men still continued 
to foster. The courage also which lie dis- 
played when the houses of parliament were 
threatened, the philosophic calmness with 
wliich he met his personal calamity, his 
generous justification of ministers in calling 
in the military to quell the riots) and par- 
ticularly his impartiality and total absence 
of resentment in the tnal of l ord Geoi'ge 
Gordon, whose violent harangues had first 
evoked the outbreak, excited universal ad- 
miration, and increased the respect with 
which he was regarded. 

For six years after this event he continued 
to exercise, almost without a day’s inter- 
mission, the functions of his high office, 
when, being then ci^hty-ono years of age, 
his weakness and inhmity prevented him 
attending the court. He did not imme- 
diately resign, but, with the expectation of 
being enabled still to act, he delayed his re- 
tirement for nearly two years, leavingamost 
efficient substitute to perform his duties. 
This was Mr. Justice BuQer, whom he hoped 



to see, and endeavouxid to induce thouri^ 
nistev to ajmoiut^ his successor, ^ut wkfft 
he found tbat Mr. Pitt had deteznuned 
otherwise^ and that his declining stien^ 
totally prevented him from a^n taking nis 
seat, he closed, on June 4, 1788, a leg^ 
career which h^ extended over fiffy-ei^t 
years, twentv-six as an advocate, and thu^- 
two as a judge, in both capacities achieving 
such a character as few can equal, and none 
will ever surpass. Both branches of the 
profession expressed in affecting addresses 
their respect, their veneration, their attach- 
ment to his person, and their regret at his 
retirement-HBentiments in which the whole 
community united. 

Tho aged lord survived for nearly five 
years, em eying life at his beautiful seat at 
Caen Wood, near Highgate, in social and 
intellectual converse, and with unabated 
health and undecayed memory, but with 
increasing feebleness, till his exhausted 
frame at last gave way on March 20, 1793, 
having just entered the eighty-ninth year 
of his age. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in the same grave as his wife, 
Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the 
Earl of Winchilsea, whom he had married 
in 1738, and who, after a happy union^ of 
forty-six years, had preceded him by nine 
years. By the gratitude of one of those 
whom he had benefited by his advocacy a 
splendid monument was erected, the work 
of Flaxmnii. 

When ho had graced the seat of justice 
for twenty yeara, the king in 17/6 re- 
warded his judicial and political services 
by creating liim Earl of Mansfield in Not- 
tinghamshira, a title which under a special 
remainder is now enjoyed by a descendant. 
(Lives by llaUiday^ iurke, Welsby, Lord 
CampbcU, and lioscoe.) 

MIT8ABD, Kalph, was the great-grand- 
son of Ilascoit Musard, a^baron who is 
recorded in Domesday Book as having 
largo possessions in various cfounties. These 
were mterwards held by his son Richard, 
his grandson Hascoit, and then by this 
Hal^, who succeeded to them on the 
death of the latter. In 17 John he ;was 
appointed sheriff of Gloucester, an office 
which he retained till the end of 0 Henry 
HI. (Eot. Pat. UH; Pot Clam, i. 276, 
&c.) He adhered to King John during all 
his troubles, as is evident from the grants 
which were made to him out of the for- 
feited lands. Under Henry III. he was 
several times from the fifth to the eleventh 
year appointed a justice itinerant for va- 
rious counties. (Eoit, Clam, i. 274, iL 151, 
203, 213.) 

lie married Isabella, the widow of John 
de Neville, without licence of the king, 
whose pardon he procured by a fine of one 
hundred marks. It would seem that she 
must have been his second wife, inasmuch 
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SB on his dea th, o olv ten yean afterwards, 
in 14 Henry IIL, Bobert, bis son, was of 
fill! age, ana ents^ on some of his father’s 
land& (JSrceqii. a Bof. i. 43, 108, 2030 

The nude line of the family failed in 1300, 
29 Edward 1. (J^arona^e, i 612.) 

ICVSOKAWX, Chmstophbb, the third 
eon of William Muschampe, of Camber-* 
well, Surrey, by his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Bichard Sandes and relict of 
Bichard Mimes, is another of the barons of 
the Exchequer of whom little is told, ex- 
cept that nis patent of appointment is 
dated November 8, 1677, and that ho was 
buried at Carshalton in Surrey on June 4, 
1679, thus making his tenure of office only 
about nineteen months. By his wife 
Dennys he had several sons, (jlfanni/iya/td 
Bray^s Surrey, iii. 414.) 

MUTFOBD, John of a knightly 
family settled in the parish of that name 
in Suffolk, in pursuing the profession of 
the law, arrived at that eminence to be 
engaged in conducting the king's causes in 
22 and 30 Edward I. Although it does 
not appear that the office of attomey- 
geneim was then established in a separate 
individual, an entry on the Bolls of Par- 
liament (i. 197) in 36 Edward I., in which 
John de Mutford is directed to bo called 
before the treasurer and barons of the Ex- 
chequer, to inform them of the king's right 
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in the matter of a petition then presented, 
seems to show that hia dutiea were very 
similar' to those now performed by that 
officer. In that same year (the last of t|^e 
king) he was appointed one of the justices 
of trailbaston to act in Oofnwall and nine 
other counties. (Bot. Park L 218.) 

From the commencement of inward 
ll.’s reign he attended the parli^ent 
among we judges, and we find^ him on 
various occasions acting as a justice itine- 
rant, and commanded to cause his pro- 
ceedi^s to be estreat^ into the exchequer. 
In 6 Inward II. he sent to Ireland as 
one of the commissioners to quiet the dis- 
contents and disturbances there, and two 
years afterwards was summoned to appear 
before the council ready to proceed on the 
king's service to parts beyond the seas. 

After being in continual and active em- 
ploy iticnt as a justice of assize, ho was 
raised to the bench at Westminster, being 
constituted a judj^e of the Common Fleas 
by patent, dated April 20, 1310, 9 Edward 
II. In this court he continued to act 
during the remainder of the reign, and for 
the tirst three years of that of Edward 111., 
the last fine acknowledged before him 
being dated in Hilary 1329, in which year 
he died and was buried in Norwich Ca- 
thedral. (Ibid, 341-350 *, ParL fVrits, ii. 
1213 ; BlomvJiMs Norwich, ii. 39.) 
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KABES, George. This judge's father, 
who was for many years steward to the 
Earls of Abingdon, had two sons, both of 
whom became eminent in the professions 
they had selected. The elder was Dr. 
James Nares of musical celebrity, and the 
younger was Sir George Nares of legal 
fame. George was born at Ilanwell in 
Middlesex in 1716, and having been first 
sent to tbe school of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was afterwards admitted into New 
College. Becoming a student at the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1741. 
His marriage in 1761 with Mary, daughter _ 
of Sir John Strange, master of the Bolls, 
is an indication of his early success in his ' 
profession. His practice scorns to have 
been principally in the criminal courts, to 
judge from tbe speeches he made in de- 
fence of Timothy Murphy, convicted of 
forgery in 1763, and of Elizabeth Canning, 
convicted of peijury in 1764. 

In 1769 he received the degree of the 
coif, and was made king's serjeant at the 
aanrift time. From 1703 to 1770 he was 
engaged on the part of the crown in most 
of tbe cases arising out of the general war- 
rant issued against the author, publisher, 


and printers of No. 46 of the ^ North Bri- 
ton ; ’ and the unpopularity which he 
shared with all the opposers of Mr. 
Wilkes may perhaps account for Mr. 
Foote holding him up to ridicule under 
the character of Seijeant Circuit in his 
farcical comedy of tJio ‘ Lame Lover.’ In 
May 1768 he was elected member for the 
city of Oxford, which soon after chose him 
its recorder. In the fourth session of that 
ppliament he was anointed a judge of the 
Common Pleas on January 26, 1771, and 
was at the same time Imighted. After 
dlling that honourable post with great 
credit for more than fifteen years, he died 
at Bamsgate of a gradual decay, on July 
20, 1786, and was buried at Eversley in 
Hampshire. His cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion and pleasing manners endeared him to 
his contemporanes, enhanced as they were 
by the strict inte^ty of his life and his 
unaffected piety. 

Sir George left several children, one of 
whom became regius professor of modern 
history in the university of Oxford. (Gent, 
May, Ivi. 622 ; State Trials, xix. 461, 702, 
1153 ; Harris's Lord Hardickke, iii. 349: 
BlacMone’t Ilg>, 734.) 
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VSXDKAk, John, was the second son of 
Hobert Needham, of Cravach, and Dorothj, 
danffliter of Sir John Savage, K.G., of 
Cli&n in Cheshire, from whose eldest son 
descended the present Earl of Kilmoiej, 
John became common seijeant of London 
in 1440, and was elected member for that 
city in the parliament of the following year, 
lie was called to the degree of the coif in 
14^3, and on July 13, 1454, was appointed 
one of the king’s seijeants. From that { 
time his name appears in the Year Books, I 
till he was advanced to the bench as a | 
judge of the Common Pleas on May 9, 
1457, 35 Henry VI. On the deposition of 
that monarch, Edward IV. continued him 
in his place, and he was still there at the 
end of ten years, when Henry was restored 
in October 1470. It is a clear proof that 
at that time politics little influenced the 
legal appointments, since wc And not only 
that he was included in Henry’s new pa- 
tent to the judges of the court, but tnat 
after Edward’s return in the following 
April *he was removed into the Court of 
King’s Bench. Ilia judgments are re- 
corded as late as Hilary Term 1479. lie 
was knighted by Hen^ VI., and Phillips 
{Grandmr of the Law [J084], 31) says that 
he had a seat at Shovmgton, or Shointon, 
in Shropshire, and was chief justice of 
Chester. (Duadale^s Grig. 40 : liot, ParL 
vi. 3, 107.) 

NEELE, Eiciiakd, was a judge under 
five sovereigns, and was buried at Prest- 
would in Leicestershire, being described on 
his tomb as lord of that manor. 

He was a member of Gray’s Inn, whence 
he was called seijcant in Michaelmas 1403, 
3 Edward IV., and was made king’s ser- 
jeant in the next year, llis first elevation 
to the judicial ermine was on the restora- 
tion of Henry VI., when he was added to 
the other judges of the King’s Bench on 
October 9, 1470. Edward IV., on his re- 
turn, did not degrade him, but removed 
him into the Court of Common Pleas on 
May 29, 1471, where he remained through 
the short reigns of Edward V. and Bichard 
HI., and for the first ten months of that of 
Henry VII. ; when ho died. 

By his wife Isabella, daughter of — But- 
ler, of WoiTington in Lancashire, he left 
two sons . ( y, iB , ; GofugKs Monum, ii. 294.) 

NEVILLE, Alan de (Nova-villa), is 
mentioned as one of the ‘ assidentes justi- 
d© regis ’ in the Exchequer in 11 Henry 
H., 1166, before whom a charter was 
executed between the abbots of St. Alban’s 
and Westminster; and from 12 Henry II. 
for many years he filled the office of jus- 
tice of the forests tliroughout fdl England. 
{Madoxy i. 44, 144, &c.l 

According to Dugdale, he was the bro- 
ther of Gilbert de Neville, of Lincolnshire, 
Butland, and Oxfordshire, but with some 
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concision as to the latter. He held the finest 
of Savetnac in Wiltshire, and was one of 
those lords of the coun^ who, for the 
energy of their measures in support of the 
king against Becket, were excommunicated 
in 116§; but he afterwards received abso- 
lution from Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on condition that he should go to- 
Rome and submit himself to the pope. He 
died in 2 Richard L, leavi^ two sons, the 
undei^mentioned Alan, and Geofifrey. (2>tf^- 
dede^a Baron, i. 287.) 

NEVILLE, Alan de, Junior, was em- 
ployed as a justice itinerant during his 
mther’s life, being so called in the Great 
Rolls, which mention his pleas in twelve 
counties from 16 to 25 Henry II., 1170- 
1179. He seems to have acted also as 
justice of the forest, perhaps as deputy to 
his father. This omce was afterwards 
possessed by several members of the family; 
but the account which Dugdale gives is too 
indistinct to decide on the precise relation- 
ship they bore to this justicier. {MadoXf 
i. 133, 144, &c. ; Baronage^ ut supra.) 

NEVILLE, Geoffrey de, the younger 
brother of the under-mentioned Robert do 
Neville, of Raby, was in 54 Henry III., 1270, 
appointed governor of Scarborough Castle, 
and succeeded his brother ns warden of the 
king’s forests beyond Trent {Cal, Bot, Bat. 
42), being in that year at the head of tho 
justices itinerant for pleas of the forest in 
the northern counties. In 8 Edward I., 
1280, also, he sat at Blithworth in Not- 
tinghamshire, concerning forest matters. 
{Thorotonj i. 178.) lie died in 1285,. 
leaving by his wife, Jilargoret, the daughter 
and heir of Sir John Longvillers, of Ilomby 
Castle in Lancashire, a son named John, 
the father of a long line settled at that 
place. {BaronagCf i. 291.) 

NEVILLE, JoLLAN DE, and his elder 
brother, John, are called by Dugdale 
{Baronage^ i. 288) the grandsons of Ralph 
do Neville, the founder of the prioy of 
Hoton in Yorkshire, and the sons of Hugh 
de Neville, whoso prowess in slaying a lion 
in the Holy Land was recorded in this verse ; 

Viribus Hugonis vires periere leonis. 

By the entries on the rolls, however, it is 
manifest that they were the sons of another 
Jollan, who perhaps was the son of that 
Hugh, as he nad fivery of his property in 
1 John, which Dugdolo fixes as the date of 
Hugh’s death. This last-mentioned J ollan, 
the father, was connected with the Exche- 
quer, the Rot. de Oblatis of 2 and 7 John 
containing entries that evidence his employ- 
ment. He died in 9 John, leaving two 
sons, John and this Jollan, who on John’s 
death without issue in 4 Henry HI. suc- 
ceeded to his property. (i2o(. CHam, i. 409, 
490, ii. 43.) He appears as a justice itine- 
rant in 1234, and again in 1240. But from 
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Midiadxnas 1241 to Hilary 1245 he was 
present when fines wore levied {Dugdalt^a 
Orig. 48), and during the latter interval 
there are several mstances of paynaents 
hein^ made for writs of assize of novel 
disseisin to be taken before him {Exmpt» 
e Mot Fin, i. 418-4261, plainly proving 
that he was then one of tne superior justices 
at Westminster. lie died in the next year. 

The ancient record in the Exchequer, 
called * Testa de Neville,’ containing an ac- 
count of the king’s fees throughout a great ' 
port of England, with inquisitions of lands 
escheated and lands held in grand or petit 
seijeanty, is traditionally reported to nave 
received its name from, and to have owed 
its existence to, Jollan de Neville; and ho 
is generally spoken of as the justice itine- 
rant. A question, however, may be fairly 
raised, whether this celebrated MS. is the 
work of the father or of the son. Dugdale 
and other genealogists wei-e evidently igno- 
rant that there were two of the same name ; 
and, adverting to the fact that the father 
was an officer in the Exchequer, it seems 
more likely that he should have made such 
a compilation than the son, of whom there 
is no proof that he ever was connected with 
that department, and who, neither in his 
capacity of justice itinerant, nor in that of 
justicier, which he held only for the last 
four years of his life, would be called upon 
to pay any peculiar attention to the king’s 
revenue, 

NEVILLE, Ralph de (Bishop of Chi- 
ghesteb), in a ]\1S. account of his life in 
the chapter-books of the cathedral of 
Chichester is stated to have been bom at 
Raby Castle, the seat of the baronial family 
of De Neville, in the county of Durham. 

He is entered on the Patent Roll of 15 
John as having had ^ the Great Seal deli- 
vered to him on the 22nd of December, 
1213, to be held under the Bishop of Win- 
chester,’ Peter de Rupibus, then the chan- 
cellor, and certainly was not, as some state, 
chancellor during John’s reign. Several 
churches were successively given to him 
about this time, and in April 1214 ho was 
appointed dean of Lichfield, {Rot, Fat, 118.) 

On the accession of Henry III., Sir T. D, 
Hardy has inserted Ralph de Neville’s name 
as keeper of the Seal under Richard de 
Marisco, referring to several original letters 
written between the years 1218 and 1222, ad- 
dressed to him asthe*king’s vice-chancellor, 
and relating to his custody of the Seal. It 
is difficult to ascertain precisely what were 
the duties which he performed. Richard 
de Marisco was absent from England in 5 
Henry HI., 1221, and it is probable that 
his duties as chancellor were then performed 
by Ralph de Neville. There is a curious 
letter from the chancellor to him ^ven in 
Lord CampbeU’s work (i, 127), which, re- 
monstrating for his suppression of the title 
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of chancellor in the letters he had addressed 
to him, shows that the old man was some- 
what apprehenrire of being superseded by 
his disrespectful deputy. 

In 1222 he was appointed chimcellor of 
Chichester, and on November 1 in the fol- 
lowing year he was elected bishop of that 
see. In 1224 he sat as a justicier in Shrop- 
shire with William de Houbrug. (Excerpt* 
e Rot, Fin, i. 122.) 

On the death of Richard de Marisco on 
May ], 1220, the chancellorship became 
vacant. Although the date assigned by 
Dugdale and other wnters to Ralph de 
Neville’s appointment as chancellor is not 
till February 12, 1227, it is quite clear that 
his elevation occurred shortly after Richard 
de Marisco’s death. In the grant to him of 
a market at Preston in Sussex, dated June 
28, 122Gj(ifot. CVatis. ii. 118), he is expressly 
designated by that title; and there ore 
chai^rs under his hand in the following 
December. i. 188-4.) The date of 

February 12, 1227, was that of the charter 
which he subsequently received, granting 
to him the Chancery for his life, a charter 
which was renewed in 13, 16, and 17 Henry 
III. There is also another charter,* dated 
Juno 14, 16 Henry 111., granting to him the 
custody of the Great Seal duimg his life, 
and enabling him to appoint a deputy. No 
cause is apparent for these renewals, and it 
is difficult to account for them otherwise 
than by his apprehensions lest the disgrace 
of Hubert de Burgh, which occurred about 
that time, might operate to his disadvantage, 
as there is no doubt he was chancellor 
during the whole period, and no want of 
the royal confidence had as yet been exhi- 
bited. On the contrary, ho had been further 
gratiiied with the chancellorship of Ireland 
for life, G. do Turville being appointed to 
act as his deputy there. (Ibid. i. 212.) 

On the death of Richard Weathershed, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1281, Ralph 
do Neville was elected by the monks aa nis 
successor, and, being approved by the king, 
was admitted into the temporalities. . The 
pope, however, at the instigation of Simon 
de Langton that he was unlearned and 
hasty, and would endeavour to shake off 
the papal yoke, refused to confirm the elec- 
tion. It is on the other hand stated that 
the bishop himself objected to assume the 
primacy, and that when applied to by the 
monks for the expenses of their journey to 
Rome, ho declared that he would not con- 
tribute * obolum unum ’ for the purpose. 

In 1238 ho was with the lung when he 
was surprised and defeated by the Earl of 
Pembroke before the castle of Orosmont 
in Monmouthshire, and was one of those 
who escaped ^nudi fugientes omnia quee 
sua erant amiserunt.’ (JK. de Wimdover, iv. 
227,279.) 

Hitherto Ralph de Neville had continued 
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high in the king’s confidonca; but on the 
nniyal of the queen’s undOi WilliAm of 
Pxovence; Bishop of Valence, all the royal 
favours were bestowed on the foreign pre- 
late and his connections. No douot the 
chancellor joined in the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the barons ; and Matthew Paris 
relates that the king attempted, in 1236, to 
remove him from the chancellorship. De- 
pending on the support of the barons, and 
conscious of their approval of his conduct 
in his office, he at once refused to resign, 
alleging that he had been entrusted with 
the office by^ the parliament, and could not 
quit it witnout their authority. But the 
royal indignation against him was greatly 
increased two years afterwards by his being 
elected Bishop of Winchester, where the 
king had earnestly desired to place his 
favoured relative. Henry not only induced 
the pope to annul the election, but took 
away the Great Seal from the bishop, and 
committed it to the custody of Geoifrey the 
Templar and John de Lexinton, reserving, 
howevdr, to the bishop as chancellor the pro- 
fits of the office. Matthew Paris adds that 
the king afterwards endeavoured to induce 
him to resume the Seal, and on his refusal 
placed it in the hands of Simon the Norman. 

It was not till 1242 that Ralph de Neville 
was restored to the king’s favour, from which 
year tiU his death there are several docu- 
ments to which his name is attached with 
the title of chancellor. (Rymcr, i. 244, 263.) 

That event occurred on February 1, 1244, 
at the magnificent mansion he had ^ected 
for the residence of himsolf and his suc- 
cessors, Bishops of Chichester, while in 
London. This house was situate ^ in vico 
novo ante Novum Tomplum ’ (Itot, Clam, i. 
107), now called Chancery Lane, and, be- 
coming afterwards the hospitium or inn of 
the Earls of Lincoln, was ultimately trans- 
ferred to the students of the law, and is 
still designated by the name of its last 
possessor. The memory of the original 
rounder is preserved in the name of the lane, 
corrupted from Chancellor’s Lane, and in 
that part of the estate which alone remains to 
the see, and is now called Chichester Rents. 

That Ralph de Neville was an ambitious 
man none can deny ; that he accumulated 
vast riches is equmly certain ; but that he 
misused the one, or that the other led him 
into degrading courses, there is no evidence. 
On the contrary, the highest character is 
given him by contemporary historians, not 
only for his fidelity to his sovereign in times 
of severe trial, but for the able and irre- 
proachable administration of bis office. He 
was as accessible to the poor as to the rich, 
and dealt equal justice to all. 

To his church he was a rignal benefactor, 
defending its rights on many occasions, 
obtaining various grants for its benefit, 
devoting large sums to the repairs of the 
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oathedral, iacreoeiag the endownmti of 
the dean and diapter, and bequeathing to 
his successors the estate he had purchased 
and the palace he had erected in London. 
CGodum, 604; Angl. Sac. i. ^ ; Xe jZV^; 
t ktgdak ^B Orig, 231.) 

ITEVJLLLX, Robert be, was a derk in 
the Exchequer; and in 16 John he coun- 
tersimed a mandate on the ^tof Richard 
de M^sco, to whom, in 18 John, he had a 
letter of s^e conduct to go and return, no 
doubt on the business of his office. Another 
charter is also countersigned by him in 3 
Henry HI. Madox gives the copy of a 
fine taken before him in the Kings Court 
at Westminster in the latter yeaj\ in which 
he is designated as a justicier. He wa& as 
was then usual with the officers of the 1^- 
chequer, an ecclesiastic, and in 16 John had 
letters patent of presentation to the church 
of Wigborough in the diocese of London. 
He di^ about 1220. (2lot, Clam, i. 137, 
383; Hof. Pat. 129, 108; Madox, ii. 43; 
Excerpt, e Hot. Fin, i. 190.) 

NEVILLE, Robert be, was of the noble 
house of Raby, being the son of Geoffrey de 
Neville, whose father, Robert Fitz-Maldred, 
lord of (Raby, married Isabel, the daughter, 
and ultimately the heir of the first Geoffrey 
de Neville. Robert de Neville had livery 
of his grandfather’s lands in 38 Henry III., 
paying, besides his fine to the king, a sum 
of 15^ Os. 3ef. to the queen, in the nature 
probably of aurum reginte. {Excerpt, e Hot. 
Fin. ii. 186.) In 46 Henry III. he was 
made warden of the king’s forests beyond 
Ti-ent, and in the next year, 1262, was at 
the head of the justices itinerant for the 
northern counties, the pleas, however, being 
confined to the forests. He then was ap- 
pointed captain-general of the king’s forces 
in those parts, sheriff of Yorkshire, and 
governor of the castles of York and Devizes. 
Although lie for a time joined the rebellious 
barons, he contrived to regain the ro^al 
favour, and was afterwards entrusted with 
the custody of the castles of Pickering and 
Bamburgh. He died in 1282, having had, 
by his wife Ida, the widow of Roger Ber- 
tram, a son, two of whose representatives 
now sit in the House of Lords as Earls of 
Abergavenny and Westmoreland. {Baron^ 
age, i. 291 ; Nicolads Sgnopm.) 

NEVILL, Richarb (Earl of Salis- 
bury), the only lay chancellor in the reign 
of Henry VI., was one of the ,twen^-two 
children of Ralph Nevill, the first Earl of 
Westmoreland. That nobleman married 
two wives, by the first of whom he had two 
son^ the elder succeeding to his honours. 
The second wife was Joane, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by Cathe- 
rine Swinford. She produced him eight 
sons, of whom the eldest was this Richard 
Nevill, bom about 1400. 

He married Alice, the only daughter of 
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Thomas de Montacute. Earl of SalislraiT, 
and upon the death ox her fhther in 14^, 
had a mnt of the title for his life. En- 
gaged nom his earliest youth in the pro- 
fmon of arms, he had served with con- 
riderahle personal distinction in the 'French 
waia ; so that the appointment of so inex- 
perienced a person as chancellor^ at a period 
when legal and statesmanlike atudnments 
were required for the execution of its duties, 
could not fail to excite wonder. It was in 
fact a mere political proceeding, and arose 
thus;— When the late chancellor, Arch- 
bishop Kempe,died on March 22, 1464, the 
king was afflicted with one of those sicknesses 
to which he was subject, and which rendered 
him altogether incompetent to attend to 
the affairs of government. The parliament 
accordingly a few days afterwards named ' 
Richard Duke of York protector of he 
kingdom, one of whoso first acts was to in- 
vest the earl with the office of chancellor, 
in which character he is named in an ordi- 
nance dated March 30 (Mat, Marl, v. 460), 
but the Great Seal was not delivered to 
him till April 2. It was a curious com- 
mencement of his judicial career, that on 
the next day he, with four other lords, was 
appointed to ^ entende with all diligence to 
them possible, to the saufgarde and kepyng 
of the see,’ for the resistance of the kmg’s 
enemies. (Ibid 144.) 

His tenure of office was very short, and 
was undistinguished by any important inci- 
dent, On the king’s recovery no time was 
lost in removing the protector and his chan- 
cellor, the successor of the latter being sworn 
in on March 7, 1466. 

Then commenced the civil war, and in 
less than three mouths the first battle of 
St. Albans was fought, in which the Duke 
of Somerset was killed ; and the king, being 
defeated and left in tho Dulco of York’s 
power, was compelled to pardon all the 
rebels, among whom was the Earl of Salis- 
bury. At the end, however, of the miser- 
able events of tho succeeding years, the 
duke was defeated and killed in the battle 
of Wakefield on December 30, 1460, and 
the earl himself taken and beheaded the 
next day at Pontefract. His eldest son, Ri- 
chard, the famous Earl of Warwick, suc- 
ceeded in placing the duke’s son on the j 
throne by the name of Edward IV., and his ' 
younmt son George became the next-men- 
tioned chancellor of England. (Barmwge^ 
i. 802.) ’ 

ITEVIU, Gbobge (AncniiisnoF of 
Yobk), was the youngest son of the above 
Richard Earl of Salisbury, and, being de- 
signed for the Church, was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which university 
he was a^rwards chancellor. <^e of the 
first acts of the council, after his father’s 
aoeeptance of the Seals, was to recommend 
him to the first vacant bishopric, although j 
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he was not yet twenty-tWO years of age. 
The bidioprieof Exeter heiMlb void before 
the close of the following year» and though 
the earl had been removed the chan- 
cellorship, he and his son Richard Earl of 
Warwick had such ascendency that George 
Nevill was elected (Myrn^f xi. 870 ) ; but 
the pope would not permit him to be con- 
secrated till he had attained the age of 
twenty-seven. 

He presided over that diocese about nine 
years, during which thera is nothing to 
show that he took any active part in the 
unhappy contests with "the crown until the 
fatal oattle of Northampton had placed the 
king ill the hands of his enemies, who, 
taking care to have their friends about him, 
obliged him to nominate Bishop Nevill as 
his chancellor. Accordingly on July 26, 
1400, fifteen days after the battle, he re- 
ceived the Seal, and took it home to his 
house in St. Clement Danes, being that 
which was afterwards called Essex House, 
on the site of which Essex Street and Do- 
vereux Court now stand. In the next 
parliament the Duke of York opexdy 
claimed the crown; an illusory compro- 
mise was arranged; the civil war again 
broke out, resulting in the death of tho 
claimant, and the momentary triumph of 
the royalists in the fields of Wakefield and 
St. Albans ; but succeeded within fivo 
days by the successful entry of the Earl of 
Warwick into London, and in less than a 
fortnight by the proclamation, on March 4, 
1461, of Edward, tlie duke’s son, as king. 

Six days after this event the bishop took 
the oath as chancellor to Edward IV. 

I (Rywer, xi. 473.) For tho next six years 
I he uninterruptedly retained the Great Seal, 

> during which, in 1466, he was raised to the 
archbishopri(5 of York. A coolness had 
already coraixienced between King Edward 
and the Nevills, arising from the precipi- 
tancy with which the relatives of the new 
queen were advanced, and the jealousy 
created by their sudden rise, and by the 
powerful influence they acquired. This 
feeling became more apparent by the Earl 
of Warwick’s resistance to the marriage of 
Margaret, the king’s sister, to Charles, the 
son of the Duke of Burgundy, which the 
Wydevilles had suggested ; ana the earl was 
further disgusted by being sent to negotiate 
a pretended tieaty for a union with one of 
the French princes, which he soon found 
was never intended to he effected. 

During the earl’s absence in France a 
parliament was held, from which for the 
first time the chancellor absented himself. 
Five days afterwards, June 8, 1467, the 
king went to his house and demanded the 
Groat Seal. The act of resumption, how- 
ever, passed in this parliament, excepted 
all the grants which had been made to 
NeviU. (Mat, Marl v. 671,604, 607.) In 
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ttv WNM ^ instill* 

mentid % MOMtiMC ^ wcondliation 
tween his the king, 

and for his good services aeMll. ]Mi,wai| 
rewarded witn the manor of Veoky Mi 
other lands in the counties of Hertford ana 
Buckingham. (Rymer, xi. 640.) 

This lecondiliation could scarcely he ex- 
pected to be permanent. In disobedient 
to the king, Warwick soon after gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Duke of 
Claronce, the king’s brother, and the ^ch- 
bishop accompanied them to Calais to 
solemnise the nimtials. Thus united to 
the duke, the Warwick faction, taking 
advantage of a rising soon after under Eobin 
of Iledesdole in Yorkshire, vented its 
nnimositv against the Wydevilles by ex- 
ecuting {he queen’s father and brother, wd 
proceeded with such spirit that King 
Edward, in 1409, found himself a prisoner 
to the duke, the carl, and the archbishop at 
Olney (Oundle), and was therefore placed 
for security in the custody of the latter at 
Middleham. How the king obtained his 
release from confinement is somewhat 
doubtM ; but the better opinion seems to 
be that it was with the consent of Warwick, 
who proved that he had not yet cast off 
his allegiance to Edward by attacking and 
defeating Sir Humphrey Nevill on his 
raising the standard for King Henry. The 
archbishop, who had treated the king with 
the greatest courtesy during his detention, 
accompanied him to London, whore the 
king issued a general pardon to dl concerned 
in the outbreak. • 

Apparently restored to favour, the arch- 
bishop had invited the king, in the follow- 
ing February, 1470, to meet Clarence and 
Warwick at an entertainment at the Moor 
in Hertfordshire ; but a hint, whether true 
or false is uncertain, being whispered in the 
royal oar that treachery was intended, the 
king revived the dissensions by secretly 
departing from the house. Though peace 
for the moment was with difficulty re- 
stored, Clarence and Warwick soon fiew to 
arms, and eventually restored King Henry 
to the throne, from which they had assisted 
in expelling him ten years before. 

That Archbishop ll^evill, as was natural 
under the ministry of his powerful brother, 
was restored to his former office of chan- 
cellor there is no doubt ; for, though the 
record of his appointment does not exist, 
his name appears with that designation in 
throe several documents, dated respectively 
December 20, 1470, arid February 13 and 
16,1471. (%w^-,xi.672,e81,692.) He 
was also rewarded with the grant of the 
manors of Wodestoke, Hangburgh, Wot- 
ton, and Stonefield, and the hundred of 
Wotton for life. But even these favours 
could not moke him more faithful to his 
brother Warwick than he had before 


shown bimsdf first to King Henry and 
then to King Edward. The latter soon 
re-appeared on the scene to xedaim the 
kingaom; and the city of London and the 
of Hem^ being entrusted to the 
Edward found means, by 
iemptmgr Ma gielate’s avarice or exciting 
bis fear& to seeim his treacherous asrist- 
ance. Edward marched to the capita], 
where the recorder Urswy^, by the arch- 
bishop’s order, admitted him on Anal 11 
through a postern in the walls ; and Henry, 
who had been purposely kept out of sano- 


tuaiy, became again the prisoner of bis 
rival. Two days after, the archbishop, 
regardless of the ruin in which he in- 
volved his brother, took the oath of fidelity 
to Edward on the Sacrament at St. Paul^ 
Cross, and immediately received a full 
pardon for all offences he had previously 


pardon for all offences he had previously 
committed. (Ibid, 709, 710.) It would 
seem, however, from a passage in a letter 
of Sir John Paston (litters^ ii. 60), who 
fought for King Henry at Barnet on the 
next day, that the archbishop was then a 
prisoner in the Tower. This might perhaps 
have been done as a cover to bis treason, 
tbe same letter mentioning that be was in 
possession of a pardon, or perhaps Edward 
could not trust nim at large when leaving 
London on so momentous an expedition. 

The successful battles of Barnet and 
Tewkesbuiy, and the murders of King 
Henry and his son, having secured the 
throne to Edward, that monarch took an 
early opportunity of getting rid of the 
archbishop, whose fidelity we cannot be 
surprised that he doubted. Under the 
mask of friendship lie had agreed to hunt 
at the Moor with the prelate, who accord- 
ingly nrepared a magnificent entertainment, 
embeUished with all the plate he possessed, 
besides much that he had borrowed to do 
honour to the occasion. But on the day 
before he was summoned to the king’s pre- 
sence, and immediately imprisoned on a 
pretended charge ; the nches which he had 
thus foolishly exposed were confiscated, and 
the revenues of his bishopric seized into the 
king’s hand. In the list of the plunder a 
magnificent mitre is mentioned, the jewels 
of which were so large and precious that 
they were appropriated by tbe king to fonn 
a crown for himself. His confinement, 
which was sometimes in Calais and some- 
times at Guisnes, lasted for about three 
years ^ but eventually, through the mter- 
cession of his friends, he procured his re- 
lease, and returned to England in December 
1475. He did not long survive his libera- 
tion. Although only in the prime of life, 
he sunk under his disgrace ; and dying at 
Blithlaw on Juno 8, 14/6, was buried in his 
own cathedral without tomb or gravestone. 

He is spoken of as a patron of scientific 
men } but no literary character can counter- 
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«et the unfavourable sentence which ev^ 
honest man must pronounce agidnst him| 
on the manifest ]^roo& which ms life offers 
of fickleness, deceit, and treachery. (6^^ 
418 , 693 ; Lmgard; Drake's JBborae*) 

VSYIL, Edwatu), was the second eon of 
Henx^ Nevil, of Bathwick in Somersetshire. 
Adxmtted a member of Ghn^s Lm in 1650, 
he was<^led to the bar in 1658, and became 
an ancient in 1676. He received the 
honour of knighthood in June 1681, when, 
as recorder of Bath, he presented the 
address of that corporation thanking Charles 
II. for his recent declaration. That king 
having raised him to the degree of the coif 
in January 1684, King James on his acces- 
sion made him one of his serjeants, and on 
October 11, 1685, further promoted him to 
be a baron of the Exchequer.^ This seat he 
occupied only six months, being too honest 
•to support the royal assumption of the 
dispensing power. lie accordingly received 
his quietus on April 21, IfiSo, and re- 
mained unemployed during the rest of the 
reign. But on the settlement of the courts 
by King William he was immediately re- 
placed m his former position, and sworn in 
on March 11, 1680. (2 Shower, 434 j 

LuUreUy i. 97-500.) 

When interrogated by the parliament of 
1689 he gave a detailed account of what 
took place previous to his discharge. (Pari 
Jlist V. 311.) 

In October 1601 Sir Edward was re- 
moved from the Exchequer to the Court of 
Common Pleas, and on King William’s 
death was re-appointed to the same place by 
Queen Anne, under whom ho sat for a 
little more than three years. Ho died at 
Hammersmith on August 8, 1705. He 
assisted in several of tho state trials, and 
seems to have acted an honest and in- 
dependent part on the bench. (State Trials, 
xi. and xi i ; Luttrellj ii. 299, v. 580. 1 

KEWBALD, GEOFEKnY de. Dugdale, by 
a misreading of the patent he quotes, states 
that on November 2, 1276, 4 Edward I., 
Geoffrey de Nowbald was appointed one of 
the judges of the Common Pleas, the re- 
<!ord plainly proving that ho was merely 
constituted a justice to hold pleas in the 
liberties of the priory of Dunstable. Ho 
was soon removed to a more important 
station, for on August 22, 1277, ho was 
raised to the oiiice of chancellor of tho 
Exchequer. (Madox, ii. 52, 62, 321.) He 
is recorded as attending tho Court of Ex- 
chequer as late as 9 Edward 1. 

HSWDIGATE, Bichaed, was of a family 
of extreme antiquity, which derived its 
name from, or perhaps gave its name to, i 
the town of Newdigate in Surrey, where | 
its property was situated as early as the i 
leign of King John. The descenoant of a ' 
younger branch was settled in the reign of 
K^abeth at the manor of Arbuiy in 


wickshire, where Chief . Justice Sir Edmund 
Anderson had erected a mamioD, which 
ttienceforward beoeine seat of the New- 
di^ies. The judge was the second son of 
Sir John Newdigate, and Ann^ the 
daughter of Sir Edward Bitton, of Gaws- 
worth in Cheshire, Bart., and on the death 
of his elder brother became inheritor of the 
estate. 

He was born on September 17, 1602, 
and after receiving his education at Trinity 
College, Oxford, was admitted a member 
of Gray’s Inn. (Athen. Oiw*. iv. 842.) He 
had considerable practice as an advocate in 
Chancery and on the circuits, and in 1644 
was engaged by the state with Prynne and 
Bradshaw in the prosecution of Lord Mac- 
guire and others for being concerned in the 
Irish massacres. In 1647 ho was one of 
the counsel assigned for tho defence of the 
eleven members against tho chai'ges mode 
by General Fairfax and tho army ( IVhite* 
locke, 106, 259 ; State TriaUj iv. 654, 868)) 
which, however, having answered tho pur« 
pose for which they wore brought, were, 
dropped without trial. These employ-' 
ments, at least the former of them, Mr. 
Newdigate probably owed in some measure 
to his relationsliip to John Hampden, who 
was his second consin, and to his connec- 
tion with Oliver Cromwell, whose aunt 
had married Hampden’s father. 

Seven years after, on January 25, 1654, 
soon after Cromwell became protector, he 
was made a serjeont and sent the Homo 
spring circuit, and on May 30 ho accepted 
a seat on the Upper Bench. He is said to 
have been one of those lawyers who, when 
summoned before Cromwell and offered 
judgeships, declined to act under his com- 
mission; but on being answered by the 
protector, Hf you gentlemon of tho long 
robe will not execute the law, my red- 
coats shall,’ they, dreading such an alterna- 
tive, consented to serve. Newdigato soon 
showed tliat ho would not bo subservient 
to tho riiliug powers. On the trial of 
Colonel Halsey and others at York he 
directed the jury to acquit the prisoner, 
saying tliat though it was high treason to 
levy war against tho king, no statute de- 
clared it to be so for levying war against 
the protector. This mode of interpreting 
the law was not likely to bo satisfactory to 
Cromwell, and consequently Judge New- 
digato was removed from the ^nch. on 
May 1, 1656, ‘for not observing the pro- 
tector's pleasure in all his commands.’ 
Godwin gives a somewhat different account. 
(Godiuin, iv. 26, 179, 180; IVhitelocke, 691, 
625.) 

By an entry in Burton’s Diary (ii. 127) 
it appears that Newdigate resumed his 
practice^ at the bar, but the date of his 
restoration to the bench has been generally 
misrepresented. Because Whitelocke does 
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not mention him nmn till May Id, 16S9, 
it has Veen supposed that he *was notp^re- 
appolnted till that tim^ the foot beiiig Jb]> 
gotten that Richard OromweR had jnst 
Sbou been removed from the protectorsiifp, 
and that the Long Parliament had agam 
seised the government. It thus became 
necessaiy to re-appoint the judges, whose 
commissions under Richard were of course 
void, and only one of the four then named 
by Whiteloche was a new judge, while 
the other three had probably nothing more 
than new patents. With respect to New- 
dirate, it is certain that he was re-appoitited 
before Michaelmas Term 1657. for ms deci- 
sions are recorded in Siderfina Reports (ii. 
11) from that date to the restoration of the 
king, and, as these Reports commence with 
that term, ho might have been replaced ia 
his seat a long time before. Indeed, when 
Cromwell’s reinvostiture in the office of 
protector took place on the 26th of the pre- 
vious Juno, Newdigato attended the cere- 
mony as one of the judges of the Upper 
Ben&. (WHiehcke^ 078 ; BuHony ii. 612.) 
It seems probable, therefoia, that Crom- 
well’s displeasure did not last long, and 
that, either from his family connections, or 
from his anxiety to supply the bench with 
respectable and independent judges, be 
allowed but a short time to elapse after 
Newdigate's removal before he restored 
him to his place. 

On th(5 resignation of Chief Justice 
Glynne, the parliament advanced Newdi- 
gate to the presidency of the Upper Bench 
on January 17, 1000. (WhUetodke, 620.) 
Siderfin reports (ii. 179) some of the cases 
that were heard before him ns chief justice, 
and among them is that of Sir Robert Pye 
and another, who applied for their Habeas 
Corpus, having been imprisoned some time 
on suspicion of treason without prosecu- 
tion. The court said they could not be 
denied bidl, if the counsel for the common- 
wealth would not proceed against them, 

* for it is tile birthright of every subject to 
be tiyed according to the law of the land.’ 
In direct contradiction to this apparently 
authentic report, Ludlow (366) relates 
that Newdigate demanded of the counsel 
of the commonwealth what they had to 
say against the Habeas Corpus being 
granted, and on being answered that they 
had nothing to say against it, the judge, 

* though no enemy to monarchy, yet 
ashamed to see them so unfaithful to their 
trust, replied that if they had nothing to 
say, he had ; for that Sir Robert Pye being 
committed by an order of parliament, an 
inferior court could not discharge him.’ A 
curious instance of the manner in which 
party prejudice will misrepresent a true 
narrative ! 

The Long Parliament being at last dis- 
solved by its own act, preparations were 


made liar tiie restmtion of tlm 
and the Convention ParluHiieiit was sum- 
moned for April 26, 1666. Chief Justice 
Newdigate was returned for Tamworth— & 
pbdi^roof of the sentiments he cat^taiaed, 
and that he felt that his judicial status no 
longer existed. Having only acted minis- 
terially, and never having exhibited any 
political hostility, no sooner had Charles 
returned, than a writ was issued to the late 
chief justice to take upon him in a regular 
manner the degree of seijeant. (1 iSdsr- 
3.) 

Seventeen years after the Restoration, 
th^ who had known the seijeant’s worth 
and experienced his leni^ were anxious 
that he should receive some further honour 
from the king in recognition of his loyalty. 
With that view a baronetcy was conferred 
upon him on July 24, 1677, without fees ; 
but the good old man did not long enjoy 
the dignity, dying on October 14, 107o. 
He was buried under a splendid monument 
at Ilarefield in Middlesex, an ancient patri- 
mony of the family. 

By his wife, Juliana, daughter of Sir 
Francis Leigh, of King’s Newman, War- 
wickshire, and sister of the Earl of Chi- 
chester, he had a largo family. The male 
line failed in 1806 by the death of the 
celebrated Sir Roger Newdigate, the fifth 
baronet, without issue; hut the estates 
devolved on the representatives of a female 
descendant, who adopted tho family name, 
and they are now possessed by Charles 
Newdegate Newdegate, Esq., "M.P. for 
North Warwickshire. Bardket. 

iii. 618.) ^ 

KEWENHAH, Thomas de. There were 
two Neweuhams wlio held office about the 
same time in the reign of Edward III., 
being probably brothers. The one was 
John de Newenham, who was chamberlain 
of the Exchequer (Isstie Boll, i. 256), and 
tho other Thomas de Newenham, who was 
one of the senior clerks in the Ghanceiy. 
The latter is mentioned in this character 
from 46 Edward III., 1371, to 16 Richard 
II., 1301, during the whole of which period 
his name appears on the Parliament Rolls 
(ii. 303*iii. 284) as a receiver of petitions. 
On two occasions he was appointed with 
two others to hold the Great Seal during 
the absence of the chancellors in 1377 
and 1386. 

NEWMAKKET, Adam de (Novo Mer- 
cato), held lands of the honor of Tickhill. 
lie accompanied the king to Ireland in 12 
John (BoL de Preestito, 187, &c.), but in 
16 John he was imprisoned in Corff Castle, 
probably for implication with the barons, 
and gave his two sons, John and Adam, 
as hostages, who were released on the un- 
dertf^g of StJierus, Earl of Winchester. 
(Bot, Pat. 165.) That he succeeded in re- 
moving the suspirions against him may be 
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inresumed from his being in tbo next yenr 
appointed with three others and the sheriff 
01 Yorkshire to take an assize of mort 
d*ancestor between two parties in that 
county. Under Henrj' III. he was em- 

a ea as a principal landed proprietor in | 
icting the quinzime in Yorkshire, and ! 
acted as a justice itinerant in **1, 9, 10, and I 
18 Henrv III. in various counties. (Rot^ i 
Clam, i. 200, 387, ii. 77, 147.) i 

NEWTOK, IliGHAKi), the original nanio 
of whose family was Cradoek, or Carodoc, 
is stated to have been the first to assume 
the name of Newton. Ills father was John 
Cradoek, and his mother was Margaret, the j 
daughter of Howell Moythe, of Castle Ordin i 
and Fountain Gate ; or, as auotlicr pedigi'ee 
says, Christiana Ley. lie adopted the name 
of Newton before 3 Henry \ i., 1424, as he 
was then summoned by that name to take 
the degree of serjeant-at-law. After that 
date he was apparently very fully em- 
ployed, and in 1429 he acted as a justice 
errant in Pembrokeshire. {Rot, Pari, iv. 
474.) On Octobi^r 6, 1429, he was ap- 

E ointed one of the king’s serjeants, and 
aving held that office, and filled the re- 
sponsible position of recorder of Bristol, he 
was constituted a judge of tlie Common 
Pleas on Novembers, 1438. He was raised 
to the head of that court on October 14, 
1439, and ho presided there for nearly nine 
ears. The last fine acltnow lodged before 
im was in November 1448, and Sir John 
Prisot was appointed in his phice on June 
10, 1449. {IhajdalcH Griff, 40.) 

His death occurred between these two 
dates, and he was buried either in Bristol 
Cathedral or in the Wylto chapel of Yatlon 
Church ill Soraersot«*hire. Tliere are hand- 
some monuments in each, but neitlier has 
any arms or inscriptions left. Although 
the former, which has no effigy, has been 
generally appropriated to the judge, the 
evidence in favour of the latter, which is 
adorned with an effigy, seems the more 
weighty. The canopied altar-tomb in the 
cathedral of Bristol is in the style of the 
sixteenth century; while that at Yatton, 
the figure on which undoubtedly represents 
a judge, and is peculiarly curious as exhi- 
biting the first example of a collar of SS 
worn by a judge;, is of the fifteenth, being 
the century in which Newton died. His 
wife is represented with him ; and in the 
same church is a second monument of 
rather later date, with tho^ figures of 
another couple j and the tradition of the 
place is, that one is tlie tomb of Sir Kichard 
Newton and his wife, and the Other that of 
hU son Sir John and his wife. An entiy in the 
churchwardens’ books tends to confirm this 
tradition. It acknowledges, under the date 
1461, the receipt of 20a. ‘de Bomina de 
Wyke per manum J. Newton filii sui do 
legato Domini Ricardi Newton ad • # • • 
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campanss and there is a further entry in 
th^same year of the cost of re-casting and 
hsfi^ng the ‘ grete belle.’ The Domina 
de Wyke is evidently the widow of Sir 
Richard, being so called from living at the 
manor-place of Wyke, which had been 
partly built by her husband, and was then 
and for some time afterwards in possession 
of the family. 

His decisions have no gi'eat weight in 
Westminster Hall, ns he is reputed to have 
been a most iiuconscicntious prerogative 
lawyer, his bins towards the rights of the 
crown rendering, wherever they are con- 
cerned, a close examination of his judgments 
necessary. 

Diflbrent accounts are given of his matri- 
monial coune(;tioiis. One says that he had 
two wives — the first being Eininn, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Perrntt, of Harleston and 
Yeatliiigton ; and the second being Kuiinota, 

I daughter of .lohn Harvey, of London, 
j (yicJudls's Leicestershire,) Another states 
that he had only one wife, naming the first 
of the above two. Neither of these ac- 
counts can bo quite relied on. A pedigree 
in the British Museum gives him only one 
wife, Emmota, the daughter of John Hor- 
vev, of Loudon. From him descended Sir 
.Tolm Newton (the last of the family), of 
Barr’s Court, Bitton, Gloucestershire, who 
was advanced to the dignity of a baronet 
on August .!(>, I()U0, a title which expired 
in 1743. (jroltoH's Raronot, iii. 145, and 
ex inf. of the Rev. II. T, Jtlllacombe.) 

NICHOLAS, RoTtKRT, is said by Anthony 
Wood to b(3 of the same family with Sir 
Edward Niche das, secretary of state to 
Charles I., and Dr. Matthfjw Nicholas, dean 
of St. Paul’s, who were both born at 
Winterbourn-Earlcs in Wiltshire. {AUuya, 
Oxon, iii, 129.) lie is described of All- 
cauiiing in that county in his admission to 
the Inner 'Jcmple in J()14. In KMO he 
was elected member of the Long Parliament 
for the neighbouring borough of Devizes, 
and was an active manager of the impeach- 
ment against Arclibishop Laud. He treated 
the Rrch]jisln)p with most unseemly viru- 
lence and insult, lining such foul and gross 
language, and calling him, among other 
opprobrious nami*s, < pandar to the whore 
01 Babylon,’ tluit tlio archbishop desired 
the Lords, Mf his crimes were such as he 
might not he used like an archbishop, yet 
that lie might be used like a Christian 
and they accordingly checked the member 
in his hanuigue. {State Trials^ iv. 626, 
&c.) Ho gave another specimen of his 
harshness and intolerance in 1648 by start- 
ing up when a member objected to Lo^ 
Goring being inr-luded among the delin- 
quents, and saying, ‘ What, Mr. Speaker, 
^all we spare tlie man who raised a second 
war more dangerous than the first, and 
cudgelled us into a treaty? ’ {Pari. Hist, 
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iv, 1068.) Althougli bis motion vas nega- 
tived, tbe Commons showed their likmff to 
the man hy making him a seijeant-at-kw 
on October 30, 1648, and they veijr apjjro- 
priately appointed him one of their assist- 
ants on the king's inti, {Whitdocke, 346, 
366.) But, though his name is included in 
the net as one of the king's judges, he 
appears to have abstained from attending 
at the trial. (State Triak, iv. 1052.) 

On .Tune 1, 1649, he accepted the office 
of judge of the Upper Bench, and in April 
of the following year he and Chief Justice 
Kolle were mu^ commended by the Com- 
mons for settling the people’s minds to the 
goYornmont by their charges to the grand 
jury on the Western Circuit. When Oliver 
Cromwell assumed the protectorate, Nicho- 
las was removed from the Upper Bench 
into the Exchequer, and was sworn a baron 
in Hilary Term 1053-4, an appointment 
which he still held on the succession of 
l^otector Richard in September 1658, when 
he was a*e8Wom. His next change was 
mnd(f by the Hump Parliament, who re- 
stored mm to his former place on the Upper 
Bench on .January 17, 1059-60. ( JFMe* 
heke^ 405, 448, 693 ; Exchequer Books.) 

Soon after the return of king Charles he 
obtained a pardon, hut, being of the Rump 
Parliament, he was omitted from those 
Serjeants who were confirmed in thei;r 
degree. (Ctd, StaJte Papers [1000], 283.) 

NICHOLS, Augustin G, of an old and re- 
spectable Northamptonshire family, was the 
second sou of Thomas Nichols, Esq., of 
Hardwick in that county, and Ahne, tho 
daughter of John Pell, Esq., of Eltington. 
Born at Ecton in 1569, he entered as a 
student of tho Middle Temple, in which he 
became reader in 1002. In the following 
January ho received a writ summoning him 
to take the degree of the coif, which in 
consequence of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth was renewed by King James, by 
whom he was knighted. He was elected 
recorder of Leicester in 1003, and his argu- 
ments in Westminster Hall are reported 
till, on November 20, 1012, he was elevated 
to the bench as a judge of the Common 
Pleas. On being appointed chancellor to 
Charles Prince of Wales it became neces- 
sary for him to have a renewal of his patent, 
in order that ho might ^ take fee and livery 
of the prince,’ the usual oath prohibiting a 
judge from being paid hy any out the king 
himself. {Bugatms Orig, 2l9 ; Croke^ Jac, 
Prom,) He med at Kendal in August 
1016, while on the summer circuit: ^ judex 
mortuus est, jura dans,' as Fuller describes 
him. Ho was buried there, and has fair 
monuments both in that church and in 
his own church at Foxton, both with the 
same epitaph. 

King James commonly called him ^the 
]udge that would give no money;’ and 
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Fuller (JFoHkia, ii. 163) speaks glowingly 
of his character. 

He married Mazy, the widow of Edward 
Bagshaw, Esq. ; but, having no children by 
her, his estate at Foxton in Northampton- 
shire devolved on his brother’s son Frwds, 
who was created a baronet in 1641, but the 
title failed in 1717. 

NIOSL (Bishop of Ely) was the nephew 
of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the great 
justiciary of Henry I. The infiuence of that 
prelate procured for him, first, the office 
of treasurer of England, and next, the bi- 
shopric of Ely, to which see he was elected 
in May 1133. 

On the death of King Henry, historians 
differ as to the part he took in the usurpa- 
tion of Stephen. There is little doubt, 
however, that the king suspected his fide- 
lity, and that, though for a short time at 
the heginuing of that reign he was con- 
tinued in the office of treasim^r, his deten- 
tion was intended when his uncle Roger, 
and his cousin Alexander, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, were seized at tho council of Oxford 
in 1 139. His escape to the castle of Devizes, 
and his i*efusal to deliver it into the king's 
hands until his uncle had been subjected to 
tliree days* fast, are related in the account 
of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. Nigel's 
suspension or ejection from his bishopric 
for several years was the consequence of 
his resistance. 

With the accession of Henry II. his pros- 
perity returned. He probably resumed the 
office of treasurer until ho purchased it fop 
his son Richard, whom Alexander Swere- 
ford describes as his successor. That at an 
early period he hold a high judicial posi- 
tion appears from a writ being directed in 
his name alone to tho sheriff of Gloucester 
in which he is styled * Baro de Scaccario.' 
(Madox, i. 209.) In 1105 his name stands 
the first of tlioso before whom a charter or 
contract between the abbots of St. Alban’s 
and Westminster was ^ecuted, in which 
they are described as ^ assidentibus justidis 
regjs.’ (Ibid. 44.) At this time Richard, 
his reputed son, was treasurer, and is so 
colled in the charter. This Richard, who 
was afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, is sup- 
posed to have been the author of that valu- 
able * Dialogus de Scaccario ’ which Madox 
has printed at the end of his ‘History of the 
Exchequer.' In that work a high character 
is given of Nigel, as most learned in his 
office, representing him as having an in- 
comparable knowledge of the business of 
the Exchequer, and as restoring the science 
and renewing the forms which had been 
almost lost in the struggles of the preceding 
zeign. It adds also that his suggestions for 
the raising of mon^ were distinguished for 
their mildness. (tUd. ii. 337, 388.) 

Hardy introduces his name in his Cate- 
logue of Chancellors immediately following 
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that of Geoffirey Plaittagenet. Thid, how- 
•oTei^ could not be the case, as Ni^l was 
dead before Geoffrey was chanoeUor, and 
it would seem that his introduction atsdl 
as chimoellor is founded on a mistake in 
transcribing the charter which is the only 
authority brought forward. 

For three years before his death, which 
happen^ in May 1169, he was afflicted with 
pamysis. His public cares are stated to 
have rendered him inattentive to his pas- 
toral duties ; but that he did not altogether 
disregard them is proved by his foundation 
of a hospital for regular canons at Cam- 
bridge on the site where St. .Tohii’s College 
now stands. {Ihid» i. 56, 78 ; Angl, Sac. i. 
<118 ; GodimUf 250, 340.) 

NOEL, WiLLiAH, was a descendant of 
the noble family of Noel, the ancestor of 
which came into England with the Con- 
queror, and was amply rewarded. One of 
nis representatives became Earl of Gains- 
borough in 1682, a title wliich became 
extinct in 1792; another was made a baronet 
in 1660; and the judge was the second son 
of Sir John Noel the fourth baronet, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Sir John Clobery, 
of Winchestead and Bridstope in Devon- 
shire, knight. 

He was bom in 1605, and educated iu the 
grammar school of lichfield. Entering the 
Inner Temple, he took the decree of bar- 
rister in June 1721, and having been chosen 
recorder of Stamford, he was mooted mem- 
ber for that borough in 1722. In 1747 and 
1764 he was returned for the Cornish 
borough of West Looe. The * Parliamentary 
History/ gives no examples of his senatorial 
labours, and the Reports record very few 
of his forensic ones. He was nominated 
king’s counsel in 1738, and on the trial of 
Lorn Lovat in 1746 he was one of the 
managers for the House of Commons, and 
made a short speech in answer to some of 
the accused lord’s objections, (State TriaU, 
xviii. 817.) He received the post of cliief 
justice of Chester in 1749, which he retained 
when he was appointed a judge in West- 
minster Hall. The latter elevation he owed 
to the patronage of Lord Hardwicke, who, 
even aner he had resigned the Great Seal, 
applied to the king on his behalf. (Har^ 
rw9 Lifey iii. 111.) Mr. Noel was accord- 
ingly constituted a judge of the Common { 
Pleas in March 1757, and continued in that | 
court till his death on December 8, 1762. 

Horace Walpole calls him ^ a pompous 
man of little solidity;’ and the satirical 
author of the ^ Causidicade ’ seems to regard 
him in the same light. 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Trollope, Bart., he left only four 
daughters. (Cw/iWs vi.211; Wot- 

ton^s baronet, iii. 91.) 

NORFOLK, Ei.RL of. See Roger Bigot. 

NOBXANDT, Duse of. See Henbt. | 
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N0R]IANNir8,or OR OANmirPR, Sntov, 
was a groat favourite of King Henry HI., 
who gave him the archdeaconry of Nor** 
wieh, and on the di^giaee of Ralph de 
Neville, the chancellor, in 1288, placed the 
Great Seal in his hands. He did not, how- 
ever, retain its custody very long, for in the 
next year he was dismissed ffrom his office 
and expelled the court. He was also re- 
moved from all of his preferments, except 
the archdeaconry, and the corn of his 
church of Rossington was seized, but he was 
afterwards allowed to redeem it on finding 
security for fifty marks. (Excerpt, e Eot 
Fin. 1 . 350 ; Abb, Mot. Ontj. i. 8, 9.) The 
cause of his disgrace is represented to have 
been his refusal to seal a patent, granting to 
Thomas Earl of Flanders a tax of four- 
ponce upon every sack of wool that was 
transported from England into bis do- 
minions. lie died in 1249. (PkilipoCe 
Catal 18.) 

NORM ANVILL, Thom AS dr, was of aYork- 
shirc family, of whom Gerard and Margery 
his wife, who were, perhaps, his parents, 
paid for an assize iu that couiity in Henry 

ill., 1269. (Excerpt, e Rot. Fin, ii. 401.) 
He is called ‘ scnescalliis regis ’ in the king’s 
grant to him, in 4 Edward I., of the custody 
of the castle of Bamburgh ; and the title is 
continued in numerous instances till the 
tenth year, when he was appointed to the 
same duties under the designation of king s 
csclieator beyond Trent, lie retained the 
latter office till the twenty-third year, except 
tliat he exchanged it for a short time for 
the southern escheatorship. (Ahh. Rot. 
Orig. i. 2(5-88.) It was probably in this 
official capacity that in 11 Edward I., 1283, 
ho received the king’s commands to remove 
the sherifT of Cumberland, his commission 
for wliich, and his letters to the barons of 
the Exchequer communicating his having 
obeyed the order, are mentioned in the Year 
Book of that reign (fo. 12). lie was one 
of the justices itinerant for plea.s of the 
j forest only in 12H0, but his name appears 
i as a regular justice itinerant in 1292 and 
I 1293, He died in 1295. ( Cal. Inquis. p. m. 

1 i. 124.) 

I NORTE, Francis (Lord Guilford), was 
of a family long connected with the law. 
Edward, the first Lord North of Kirtling, 
was king’s serjeant under Henry VIII,, and 
married the widow of Lord Chief Baron 
Sir David Brooke. His eldest son Roger 
married a daughter of Lord ChanceUor 
Rich, and his second son Sir Thomas was 
of Lincoln’s Inn in the time of Queen Mary. 
His grandson married the daughter of Sir 
Valentine Dale, master of the requests in 
Elizabeth’s reign ; and the lord keeper now 
to be noticed was the second son of the 
fourth Lord North, by Anne, daughter of 
Sir Charles Montagu. 

He was bom on October 22, 1637. Being 
ii2 
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diedy^d^^^father having foiw^n chil- 
dren to provide for, his introduction into 
the world was necessarily accompanied by 
a very limited provision. How he rose to 
the eminence he attained, and how he acted 
throughout his career, has been pleasantly 
told by Hoger North, whose biography of his 
illustrious brother is the foundation of all 
succeeding memoirs. 

The early politics of his father as a mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament, and his subse- 
quent dis^t at its proceedings (for he was 
secluded by Pride's Purge), sufficiently ac- 
count for the changes in PVancis’s education. 
It was commenced under the tutelage of 
one Mr. Willis, a rigid Presbyterian, who 
kept a school at Isleworth ; he next was 
sent to Bury School, where Dr. Stevens the 
master was a cavalier ; and lastly he was 
matriculated «at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in June 1653. At each he mis a 
diligent student, and his advances in all 
branches of learning are particularly re- 
corded. On November 27, 1(555, he was 
removed to the Middle Temple, occupying 
the moiety of a petit-chamber which his 
father boi^ht for him. TIis uncle, Mr. 
Challoner Chute, who died shortly after as 
speaker of Protector Tlichard’s parliament 
of 1650, was then treasurer of the inn, and 
swept the admission-fee into the new stu- 
dent’s hat, saying, * Let this be a beginning 
of your getting money hero.’ With his 
limited allowance he was obliged to avoid 
the expensive practicesthen prevalent among 
his fellows, his principal relaxation being 
music, in which he was a great proficient. 
He used to say that if ho had not had his 
base or lyra viol to divert himself alone, he 
had never' been a lawyer. Knowing that 
ho should be dependent on his profession, 
ho pursued his studies with unremitting 
assiduity, yet not neglecting thoso sciences 
without some knowledge of which no ono 
can become great in the law. After ac- 
quiring some experience by keeping the 
courts of his grandfather and of other rela- 
tions, he was called to the bar on June 28, 
1661, and began bis practice in a chamber 
in Elm Court, soon baying a fair share of 
business, and being lucky enough to recover 
for his college an estate, for which it had 
loi^ had an unsuccessful litigation. 

SirGeoffrey Palmer, the attorney-general, 
was his greatest patron and friend, not only 
directing bis reading while a student, but 
encouraging his practice as a barrister, by 
givinghim juniorbriefsin state pirosecutions, 
and sometimes even employing him as his 
substitute. Among other duties, the attor- 
ney-general engaged him to ai'gue for the 
crown before the House of Lords on the 
writ of error brought bv the five members 
who had been convicted' of a breach of the 
peace in holding the Speaker Finch down : 
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in bis chair. Although unsucceaafbl, he 8o> 
pleased ^ his maimer and reasoniDg that 
he was immediately made king’s counsel, 
and thereupon, after a little demur the 
benchers on account of his youth, which* 
subjected them to a rebuke by the court, 
be was called to the bench of the Middle 
Temple on June 5, 1668. On the Norfolk 
Circuit his success was greatly aided by bis 
being placed as chairman on the commission' 
for dividing the Fens, and being constituted 
by Bishop Lane judge of the Isle of Ely. 
He was a favourite with Chief Justice Hyde' 
and many others of the judges ; and Chief 
Justice Halo, though prejudiced against 
him, had so good an opinion of his talents 
that, seeing him pushing through the crowd 
to get into the court, he called out to the 
people to ‘ make way for the little gentle- 
man,’ adding, ^ for ho will soon make wav 
for himself.’ 

In May 1671 he was selected to fill the 
office of solicitor-general, when he received 
the honour of knighthood. He soon after 
established himseinn the Court of Chancery,, 
having^ previously practised principally in 
the King’s Bench. This change of court 
was probably influenced in a great measure 
by the appointment of Sir Matthew Hale as 
the head of the latter ; for it appears plainly 
that each had such a violent dislike to the 
' other as was likely to load to frequent con- 
i tentions. In the autumn following ho be- 
j came reader to his inn, when he took the 
i Statute of Fines for his subj ect. His broth er 
I Boger records that the expense of his feasts 
j was lOOOL at least, the extravagance of 
i which and of some other recent ones do- 
j terred others from continuing the practice, 
I and from that time public readings ceased. 

In March 1072 ho married Lady bVances 
Pope, a daughter of Thomas, third Earl of 
Down. Soon after he was returned to par- 
liament for the borough of Lynn, and vmen 
he was made attorney-general on November 
12, 1073, he was allowed to keep his seat, 
no notice being taken of the diiraualification 
which the possession of that office was for- 
merly deemed to impose. 

On J anuary 23, 1676, Sir Francis joyfully 
accepted the office of chief justice of the' 
Common Pleas, being already tired of the 
bustle and turmoil of his former place, al- 
though the profits of it greatly exceeded 
those of the chief justice, his brother rejre- 
senting the former as amounting to 7600/. a 
year, while the latter did not exceed 4000/. 
One^ of the first attempts of the new chief 
justice was to restore the proper business of 
the Common Pleas, which had been almost 
entirely diverted from that court to the 
King’s Bench, by means of the ac etiam in- 
serted in the writ of Latitat. In this he 
succeeded by a similar introduction in the 
Common Pleas writ, thus equalising the 
business of the two courts, ta the manifest 
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benefit of the soitoxs in each. Soon after 
he waa appointed the ridiculous scene called 
the^ Dump-day was enacted, the result of 
which satisfied the rebelUous serjeants that 
their new chief would not allow the court 
to he insulted with impunity. His brother 
enlarges on Sir Frandas labours to improve 
the mes and regulate the practice of his 
court, and there is no doubt that the chief 
deserved the praise of an able and honest 
administrator of justice, acting with exem- 
plary prudence in party cases, neither show- 
ing any bias towards either side, nor affect- 
ing to conceal the loval principles which 
guided him. The only exception that can 
be suggested is his conduct on the tiial of 
Stephen Colledge, when ho refused to re- 
store the papers provided for the prisoner’s 
defence which hod been forcibly taaen from 
him. The judge’s friendly biographer at- 
tempts a juslification, but in a lame and 
unsatisfactory manner ; and Burnet (ii. 284) 
cautiously says that if the judge ‘ had lived 
to see on impeaching parliament he might 
have felt the ill ciFects of it.’ (Sfate TriaU, 
vii. 561.) 

For four years he enjoyed the quiet of a 
judicial life imbrolcen by the anxieties of 
politics. But iu 1G79 he was joined to the 
newly-formed council of thirty, by whom 
the government of the country was to be 
administered, being selected as one of the 
members to counterbalance those of the 
country or opposition party at the same 
time introduced. When that council was 
dissolved Sir Francis was admitted into 
the cabinet ; and fr)r advising and assisting 
the Attorney-General Leviuz in the pre- 
paration of the proclamation against tumul- 
tuous petitions, by which the addresses of 
the so-called abhorrers were encouraged, 
the new parliament, without hearing him, 
ordered an impeachment against him on 
November 24, 1080. The committee ap- 
•pointed to prepare it, however, must have 
found it no easy task, as they failed to 
produce it before the dissolution on Ja- I 
nuary 18. (Pari, Ilist, iv. 1229^ Haying | 
acquired the entire confidence of the king, 
be became one of his majesty’s chief ad- 
visers, and during the last years of the life 
•of Lord Chancellor Nottingham, who enters 
tained for him a sincere friendship, bo was 
•of great assistance to his lordship in his 
illnesses, and frequently acted for him as 
speaker of the House of Lords. On that 
nobleman’s death there was no doubt as to 
bis successor, and accordinglv Sir Francis 
•was made lord keeper on December 20, 
1682, at the same time a pension of 2000^. 
■a year being added, according to the prac- 
tice which had previously been adopted. 
The king on presenting the Great Seal to j 
bim accompanied the gift with this pro- ' 
phetic warning: ^Here, take it, my lord, 
.you will find it heavy,’ the truth of which 
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was afterwards acknowledge^ by the reci- 
pient, who declared that since be had bad 
the Seal he had not enjoyed one easy or 
contented minute. He held it m long as 
King Charles lived, and under King James 
till his own death ; and in less than a year 
after bis appointment he was called to tho 
peerage by tue title of Baron Guilford, on 
September 27, 1083. 

While lord keeper ho devoted himself, as 
far as bis leisure would permit bun, to the 
correction of some of the abuses for which 
the Court of Chancery was oven then no- 
torious. But the period of his presidency 
was too short, for one so cautious in making 
iiiuovations, to eilect all tho improvements 
ho contemplated. He succeeded however 
iu restraining unnecessary motions, too com- 
monly made for tho purpose of delay, and 
introduced many wuolesome regulations 
thfl#^ rendered the proceedings less expen- 
sive and oppressive to the suitors. To 
llo'ger Nortirs encomium of the justice of 
liis decisions no substantial objection is 
founil by other writers, though party spirit 
vented some frivolous strictures at the time. 

During the latter part of his career, as 
well under the reign of Charles II. os after 
the accession of James II., Sir George Jef- 
freys exerted the utmost art and cunning to 
supplant him, seizing every opportunity to 
insult and entrap him, and using language 
tho most coarse and contemptuous. But 
tho rclianco which both kings placed on 
his wisdom and his honesty foiled all such 
underhand endeavours; and though it is 
probable that the lord keopor’s disinclina- 
tion to support James’s encroachments on 
the cunstitulion would have eventually oc- 
casioned his removal, such a consummation 
was prevented by his death seven mouths 
after the close of Charles’s reign. For the 
greatest part of that short period he was 
afllicted by illness, which at last obliged 
him to retire to his seat at Wroxton, where, 
after several weeks of suiTering, he died on 
September 5, 1085. Both Lord Guilford 
aud his wife, who died some years before 
him, were buried in the vault of tho Earls 
of Down in Wroxton Church. She brought 
him three sons and two daughters. Ills 
grandson, the third lord, was created in 
1752 ICarl of Guilford, having also, by the 
death of his cousin the sixth Lord North 
without children in 1734, succeeded to that 
barony. Both titles were held together till 
tho death of the third earl in 1^2 with 
only three daughters, between whom the 
barony of North remained in abeyance till 
1841, when, two of them having died, it 
devolved upon the third, the present ba- 
roness. Two of the last earl’s brothers 
enjoyed the earldom successively, and upon 
the death of the last of them it descended 
to his cousin Francis, the grandson of the 
; fii*st earl, and son of Brownlow North, 
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Bidiop of Winchester, whose grandsod!; a 
minor, is its present possessor. ^ , 

Of the life and Varactor of the lord 
keeper there are two leading biograpl^, 
neither to be entirely depended on. The 
one is Roger North, his affectionate brother 
end constant companion, who, detailing 
every incident of his life and recording his 
inidost feelings and thoughts, cannot speak 
of his actions but in terms of praise. The 
other is Lord Campbell, who, writing nearly 
two centuries after his death, and using 
precisely^the same materials, speaks of him 
with all the bitterness of party prejudice, 
ridiculing bis respectability, sneering at his 
caution, disparaging his law, and in general 
^ving a jaundiced colouring to his most 
worthy acts, evidently grudging the faint 
praise which he sometimes is obliged to 
bestow. A much fairer, and abler, sum- 
mary of his character is riven by Heniy 
Roscoe in his ‘ Lives of Eminent British 
liawyers’ (p. 110). 

KOBTHAMFTOir, Henry de, was the 
son of Peter de Northampton, and is some- 
times called Henry Fitz-Peter. He held 
the church of St. Peter at Northampton 
(Hot, Clam. i. 520), and was a canon of St. 
Paul’s (DuffdaliPs Ontj, 21), preferments 
which ho had probably received as an olHcer 
in the Exchequer. 

He acted ns a justice itinerant in 1 Ri- 
chard I. (2% iloU, 09, 194), after which 
his name does not appear in a judicial cha- 
racter till 4 John, 1202, in which year, and 
10 John, fines were levied before him ns a 
justicier both at Westminster and in the 
countiy. 

In (f, 7, and 8 John he was joined with 
Robert de la Saucey in the sheriffalty of 
Northamptonshire (jRot, I^at. 54) ; but in 
the troubles at the end of tlie reign he 
either sided with the barons, or was sus- 
pected of doing so, for in November 1216 
Iiis lands and houses in Noithampton were 
riven away by the king, and in the follow- 
ing March he hod letters of protection. 
(Ibid, 100.) 

He founded a hospital within the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral church of St. Paul. 
(M<»uMt, vi. 707.) 

HOBTHBUBG, William be, is only men- 
tioned as one of the justices appointed in 0 
^ward 1., 1275, to take assizes beyond the 
Trent, and in 6 and 7 Edward I. as a jus- 
tice itinerant in several counties, and again 
in that character at Lancaster in 23 Edward 
1., but apparently in reference to a plea of 
earlier date . (Abb. H<d. Orig, i. 92.) 

KOBTHBBBOE, Rocer be (Bishop of 
Lichfieu) and OovKNTBYl, wos early 
employed in the service of Edward 11.. 
whom he accompanied to Scotland in 1314 
as keeper of the royal signet (custos tar- 
gim), and was taken prisoner iiatli that in 
his possession at the bloody battle of Ban- 
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nockbuRL ( Coni, of 14.> 

In April 1316 he was ke^ of the ward* 
robe, and in 1320 he was employed on a 
misrion to Carlirie, to treat for a trace with 
the ^ts. zxvi. 334.) On 

April 16, 1321, the king, in consequence of 
the chancellor’s illness, delivered the Great 
Seal into his custody, as keeper of the 
wardrobe. It would appear that writs were 
then sealed in bis presence and that of two- 
of the clerks in Chancery, after which the 
Seal was replaced in the wardrobe, where it 
remained at that and a subsequent period. 
(Pari Writs, ii. p. ii. 731, 1231.) 

In 1317 the mng presented him with 
the archdeaconry of Richmond, and sub- 
sequently procured his election to the- 
bi^opric of Lichfield and Coventry on 
April 12, 1322. Over that see he presided 
for nearly thirty-eight years, with nothing 
to distinguish the remainder of his life, 
except that he held the office of treasurer 
for two short periods in the second and four- 
teenth years of the reign of Edward III. lie- 
died in 1359, and is commemorated among 
the chancellors and benefactors of Cam- 
bridge. (Godwin, 320 ; Le Neve, 124,324.) 

NOBTHIKGTON, Earl of. See R. 
Henley^ 

KOBTHWXLL, William de, was in holy 
orders, and held the office of clerk of the 
‘kitchen in the household of Edward II. 
{Pari Wiits, ii. p. ii. 82.) He was gra- 
dually advanced in his position, and in 11 
Edward III. ho was clera or keeper of the 
wardrobe. He is so called as late as 
March 2, 1340 (N. Fcedera, ii, 1116), and 
doubtless still held the office when he was 
constituted a baron of the Exchequer on 
June 21 in the same year. He did not 
remain there long, as certain bills dated in 
August, September, and November 1340 
are mentioned as being under his seal as 
treasurer of the king’s household (Kal, 
Exch, i. 165), and there is- no doubt that 
on receiving this last appointment he re- 
tired from his seat as baron. 

NOBTEWOLD, lIxTOH DE (Bisnop OF 
Ely), was a justicier in 12 Henry III., 
1228. {Dugdale's Grig, 42.) He was elected 
abbot of St. Edmund’s, having been we- 
viously a monk there, in 1214. (Rot. Pat. 
124, 140, 142.) 

In JnnuaiT 1229 he was nominated 
Bishop of Ely, being only a few months 
after he had acted as a judge. He held the 
sec till his death, on August 9, 1254, His 


charity, his hospital!^, his munificent ex- 
penditure in the erection of his chm^, and 
nis splendid entertainment to the king and 
the nobles on its dedication in 1252, are 
the admiration of his contemporaries ) and 
Matthew Faris,^ in speaking or his decease, 
says *flos magistrorum obiit et monacho- 
rum, quia aicut abbas abbatom in Anglia 
extiterat, ita et epi^copus episcoporum 
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eonueanV (Oodwm, 255; S. WOu^sMi^ 
tnd A bbeys, ) 

KOBXSfwooOyRoe^EB DS.of Nor^wood- 
Gliafltenm^ a manor near Milton in Kent, 
granted in the reign of King John to 
Stephei^ the son of Jordan ae Shepey, 
who buUt a mansion thera and assumed its 
name, was the son of Roger de Northwood, 
who was with King Richard in the Holy 
Land, by Bona Fitzberiiard his wife. In 
42 Henry HI. ho accounted for the pro- 
ceeds of the sheriffalty of Kent as one of 
the executors of Reginald de Cobboham, 
and was possessed, besides the above manor, 
of a varied of other property in the same 
county. In 41 Henry III. he procured the 
tenure of his lands to be changed from gavel- 
kind to knight's service. (Hastens Kent.) 

Ho was a baron of the Exchequer in 
2 Edward I., and in 6 Edward 1. he was 
excused from his service in the army against 
Wales on account of his residence iii the 
h^chequer, and -there is sufficient proof of 
his continuing in the office till his death, 
which occurred in the thirteenth year. 
^MadoXj i. 72G, ii. 20-320; Cal Inquk. p. m. 
i. 86.) His son John ^vas summoned to 
parliament, as were his successors, till 49 
Edward III. The male line failing in 
1416, the barony fell into abeyance among 
the reprosentatives of his sisters. (Baron^ 
age, ii. 70.) 

HOBTOK, Riceart), was the son of Adam 
Conyers, seated in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, who adopted the name of Norton 
from his wife, tlie heiress of Norton in 
Yorkshire. 

He appears as an advocate in the Year 
Book from 1 Henry IV., 1399, and his first 
public appointment was that of jiistice of 
assize for Durham in 1400, when it is most 
probable that lie was a serjeant-at-law, 
although his wiit of summons is not re- 
corded, his name occurring in 1403 among 
several known to be of that degree, as 
lending the king 100/, to meet the emer- i 
gencies of the state. (Acts Privy Council^ ! 
1 . 203.) He was made one of the king’s j 
semants in 1408. (Dugdays Grig. 40.) j 

Within throe months after the accession I 
of Henry V. he was appointed chief justice 
of the Common Pleas, on June 2(3, 1413, 
and remained in his seat till his death on 
December 20, 1420. (Rot. Pari iv. 35» 
123.) By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Tempest of Studley, he left a 
family behind him, two of whose descen- 
dants were attainted for treason — Richard 
Norton, some time governor of Norham 
Castle, in lo60, who died in exile; and 
Thomas Norton, executed at Tyburn in 
1670. (Surtees' Durlmuj i. Ivii. clx.) 

NOBWICE, Ralph de, is called ^clericum 
nostrum ’ in a safe-conduct granted to him 
in 18 John, when he was sent to Ireland. 
These he was employed in matters relating 
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ta^the Exchequer, fiequently gohig thither 
during the first six years m the foUoivi^^ 
reign, and being united with the chief 
justice there and the Archbishop of Dub^ 
m assessing the aid in 4 Henry III. While 
in England he had the management of the 
duty on wool ; and the lands of Eustace do 
Vesci, of Robert de Berkeley, and of the 
Earl of Hereford were successively ^m- 
mitted to his charge. In 8 Henry III. he 
had the chui*ch of Acle in Buclangham- 
shire, and in the next year was parson of 
that of Brehull in Oxfordshire. « - 

After acting with Elyas de Sunning as 
justice of the Jews, he was constituted one 
of the * king’s justices of the Bench’ on 
April 29, 1230, and fines were levied before 
him till Hilary 1234. (Jhigdale's Grig. 
43; Rat. Pat. 186 ; Rot. Claus, i. 187, &c., 
ii. 47, 02.) 

NOBWICE, Walter de, the son of 
Geoffrey de Norwich, was possessed of 
very largo estatijs in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincoln, and Hertford, over which ho 
i obtained a charter of free warren, together 
I with a fair at Ling in Norfolk. No mention 
I is made of the commencement of his career 
I in the Exchequer ; but he was nmiem- 
I brancer in 36 Edward I. In this office he 
, acted in the first years of the next reign, 

! and was raised to the bench as a baron of 
I the Exchequer on August 29, 1311, 6 Ed- 
1 ward II. On October 23 he was appointed 
locum tenens of the treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and on March 3, 1312, was again 
named baron. 

As he still continued to act as treasurer’s 
lieutenant, we can no otherwise account for 
those two nominations as baron than by 
supposing that Roger de Scotre his prede- 
cessor, though not so described in hia 
; patent, held the highest place in the court, 
Olid that Walter do Norwich’s second 
patent advanced him to till it. The sugges- 
tion derives support from the fact that only 
five days afterwards John Abel was modo 
a baron in the place of Walter de Norwich, 
who is described in that patent as ^ nunc 
cnpitalis baro,’ which is the first occasion 
on which that title is used. 

The Interval between this and the eighth 
year of the reign was devoted to the per- 
formance of the double duties of baron and 
of treasurer's lieutenant ; but in the latter 
year, ou being raised to the office of 
treasurer on September 26, 1314, he vacated 
his seat on the bench. 

He retained the treasurership till May 
30, 1317, when he woa relieved from the 
office on account of illness, and not only 
received the honourable appointment of 
chief baron, but was also commanded to 
assist at the privy councils of his sovereign 
whenever he was able. He is called by 
this title in 13 Edward II., as present on 
the deliveiy of the Great Seal. He was 
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immediately re-impointed chief boron % on April 16, 1829, de-Wod^ouee 

the aocewion of £dward 111., and kept hie was made second baron. Whetlw this 
seat in the court till his death in the third arose from the dealli or returoinent of 
year of that reim. Robert de Nottingham does not appear. 

By his wiib^mai^aret, he had three sons, (ParL Writs, ii. p. li. 194.) 

John, Roger, and Thomas; the elder of NOTTIVGEAK, VVillxaic, was probably 
whom was summoned as a baron to parlia- a native of Gloucestershire, as he possessed 
meut, but the title became extinct before there, at the time of his death, several 
the end of the reign by failure of his issue, manors, besides many other lands in the 
L 75, ii. 49, 84 ; Barmxaye, ii. 90^ county. (Cal. Inquis. p. m. iv. 417.) He 
N. Fc^era, ii. 428 ; BlotnefieUTs Bortoich, was appointed the king’s attorney on June 
i. 7(5; BoifoUc, i. 749.) 80, 1452, 30 Henry VI., which office he 

KOBWICH, Roger, was admitted a mem- filled till the end of that reign. In 7 and 
her of Lincoln’s Inn on Februaiy 3, 1603, 13 Edward IV. he is styed ‘oone of our 
and attained the rank of reader* in 1618; counseillours ; ’ and on April 3, 1479, he 
and again in 1621, on his being called to the was appointed lord chief baron. He en- 
de^ee of the coif, which he assumed in the joyed the place for little more than four 
following Trinity Term, and was appointed years, surviving his royal master about two 
king’s sericant on July 11, 1623. On No- iiionths, a new chief baron being named on 
vember 22, 1630, although there was then no J une 16, 1483. 

vacancy in the court, he was raised tp the NOTTON, William le, was of a York- 
bench as a puisne judge of the Common shire family, and probably a native of the 
Pleas, but evidently as the designated place of that name. He became an ad- 
succcssor of Chief .luslice Sir Robert vocate of considerable eminence, to judge 
Brudenell, who was a very old man, atid from the frequent recurrence of his argu- 
on whose death in the following January inents in the Year Books. In 20 Edward 
Robert Norwich was immediately promotc‘d 111. bo had a confirmation from the Idng of 
to his place. His presidency lasted till the a messuage and above 200 acres of land, 
beginning of 1636. (Jhtgdale's OHff. 47,261 .) part of the manor of Fishlake in Yorkshire, 
irOTTINOHAM, h]AKL OF. h'lxcii. by the service of one rose. In the same 

NOTTIK0HAM, Rojiekt de, had tines year he was one of the king s serjeants, and 
acknowledged before him from Hilary to on October 12, 1366, ho was constituted a 
Midsuminer, 2f) Henry III., 1245. | judge of the King’s Bencdi. He was sub- 

dalds Orig, 43.) It is probable tliat he jectod in 1368 to cxcoinmuuication for 
then died, ns no further mention occurs re- neglecting to appear to the pope’s citation 
lativo to him, and no records have been to answer for the sentence ho had pro- 
discovered by which his personal history iiouncoil against the Bishop of Ely, for 
can be tracedf. harbouring the man who had slain one of 

K0TTIN6HAK, William de, is recorded Lady Wake’s servants, 
twice ns -a justice itinerant into the! Ills period of service in the King’s Bench 
northern counties, in 46 and 64 Henry HI., | Avas terminated in 35 Edwaid HI., when he 
1262, 1270; but both confined to subjects j was constituted chief justice of the Corn- 
relating to forest matters. He was sheriff ! mou I’leas in Ireland ; and two years after- 
or imder-sheriif of Lincolnshire in 49 \ wards he is noticed as one of the council of 
Henry III. • the king’s son, Lionel lilarl of Ulster, then 

KOTTINOHAM, Robert de, possibly | lieutenant of that county, 
the son of William de Nottingham, who j He and his wife Isabella were benefactors 
acted for the king in the Exchequer in 6 i to the priory of Bretton in Yorkshire, and 
Edward H.{Mado.v, i. 732), was appointed j of Roystoii in Hertfordshire. (Cal. Bat, 
remembrancer of the Exchequer on June 1 Tat. 15.3, 174; N. Fwdera, iii. 101, 297, 
21, 1322, 16 Edward II.; and on October | 622; Ahh. Bot. Orig. 212; Bat, Tarl. ij. 
16, 1327, 1 Edward III., was raised to the 466; Barnes's Edward III. 661 ; Cal. /w- 
office of second baron of that court ; but quis. p. m. ii. 168, 190.) 
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^ 02)0 (Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of j cumstances till William succeeded to the 
Keht) was a younger son of Arlotta, the dukedom, after which the confiscated es- 
xnother of William the Conqueror, by Her- tates of the rebellious nobles enabled the 
luin de Conteville, whom she married after duke to enrich his uterine brothers. The 
her connection with Robert Duke of Nor- elder of them, Robert Earl of Moroton, is 
zuondy. Herluin was in but moderate cir- afterwards noriced. Odo, the younger, ob- 
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4atned the earldom of Eu on the banishment 
of William, its former earl, who had oppo* 
sed the^ duke’s succession : to which was 
added, in 1049, the valuable bishopric of 
^yeux. His disposition, however, exhibit- 
ing more of the soldier than the priest, he 
was employed to lead part of his brother’s 
forces against the King of France, to whose 
defeat he is said to have greatly contributed. 
In William’s enterprise against England, 
also, he not only accompanied him^ but 
icon^buted a supply of forty ships. 

Forbidden by his clerical character from 
bearing ofTensive arms, he is represented in 
the tapestiy of Baj^eux «n horseback and in 
complete armour, but without any sword. 
He bears a staif only; and the superscrip- 
tion, ‘Hie Odo Eps baculum teuens con- 
fortat,’ is meant to intimate that his peculiar 
duty was to encourage the soldiers. After 
the battle the castle of Dover and the 
whole county of Kent were committod to 
his care. 

Early in 1007 King William, retuniing 
to hia Norman dominions, left Odo and 
William Filz-Osbeme regents and justi- 
ciaiioa of England ; Kent, of which ho w'aa 
then created earl, being particuhirly placed 
under Odo’s care. The conduct of the vice- 
roys was harsh and rapacious, occasioning 
many insurrections, which were quickly 
suppressed. After Eitz-Osberiie’s death Odo 
was still continued regent, or, as .Malm esbiiiy 
calls him, ‘ vice domiiiua,’ on another visit 
of the king to Nornmndy, in 1073; and his 
energy and address were exhibited in assi.**!- 
ing lliciiard de Jlenefacta and William de 
Warenne, the chief justiciaries, in crushing 
the conspiracy of Koger Fitz-C>sbeine, Earl 
of HerefoiM (the son of his former coadjutor 
in the government), and Jhilph de Giiader, 
Earl of Siiflbllc and Norfolk. 

The king, -with his accustomed muni- 
ficence, not only rewarded Odo’s services 
with the honours already mentioned, which 
raised him to the second rank in the king- 
dom, but by more substantial gifts enabled 
him splendidly to support it. His share in 
the distribution of crown lands amounted 
to 184 lordships in Kent alone, with above 
250 in other counties. With tlie immense 
riches thus amassed, he aspired to a still 
higher dignity, and conceived the mad })ro- 
ject of purchasing the papacy. He bought 
a magnificent palace at Rome, and engaging 
many of the English nobles in the enterprise, 
he prepared a number of ships for the con- 
veyance of them and his treasures there, to 
await the death of the i:eigniug pope, Gre- 
gory YH. Taking advantage of the king’s 
absence in Normandy in 1070, he had col- 
lected his friends, and was ready to sail from 
the Isle of Wight, when, adverse winds de- 
laying the expedition, the king received 
intelligence of liis project, and, hastening to 
the scene, ordomd the ambitious prelate to 
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betiurrested. The fear, bow6ver| of incur- 
ring eccleriaatical censure, by laying violent 
hands on a bishop, restrained his ofhoers 
&om obeying the royal commands, so that 
the king was reduced to t^e necessity of 
being his own officer, and made the arrest 
himself. Odo claimed the privilege of bis 
order, and appealed to tne pope; but 
William was too determined in nis purpose 
tm desist, and on the suggestion of Lanfranc, 
Archbisliop of Canterbury, answered, do 
not arrest the clergyman or the bishop, but 
my own earl, whom bv my own will 1 made 
governor of my kingdom*, and from whom 
I require on account of hia stewardship.’ 
Odo was accordingly committed to safe cus- 
tody in the castle of Rouen, where he re- 
mained a prisoner till the end of his brother’s 
reign, and all hia property was confiscated 
to the king’s use. 

Even on his death-bed William could 
scarcely conquer his resentment against his 
ungrateful brother, and in the first instance 
excepted him from the gtmeral liberation 
wliicli he then commanded of all persons in 
confinement. By tho importunity of his 
nobles, however, he was at last induced, 
reluctantly, to consent to hia enlargement ; 
but not without expressing surprise at their 
intercession, and prophesying that new 
troubles would arise from the release of so 
restless a disturber. 

On the (.k)nqueror’8 death, in September 
10^7, Odo relurnod to England, and was 
restored to Jiia earldom of Kent and tho 
vast possessions which he hod forfeited. 
He ivas present [it the court wliich William 
I Rufus held at tlie following Christinas, on 
I which occiision he is described as ‘justi- 
1 ciarius et princops totius AiigUie.* ^ 

! Whatever friendship tho king might pro- 
1 fess for him at this time, it is probable that 
’ it did not Inst long. Odo soon found that 
' he no longer possessed the influence ho had 
formerly exercised, and that tho counsels of 
Lanfranc prevailed. Instigated by disap- 
I pointment and jealousy, ho excited the 
i S^orman barons to join in raising Robert, 
the king’s elder brother, to the Enfflish 
throne. A conspiracy was formed, and by 
tho following Easter tho standard of rebof- 
liou WAS raised in various counties. William, 
however, wisely attacked Odo, the principal 
insurgent, at I’ovensey, where he had re- 
tired to await the arrival of Robert, and 
after seven weeks’ siege compelled him to 
surrender, granting him his life and liberty 
on condition that be would deliver up the 
castle of Rochester and leave England for 
ever. On being taken to Rochester for this 
purpose, Eustace Earl of Boulogne, to 
whom he had entrusted his command, pi'e- 
tended be wa^ a traitor, and took him and 
his guard prisoners; whereupo;i William, 
justly indignant, made a vigoi'ous attack on 
the castle, which, after an onstinate defence, 
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he took ; find, though the lives of the px- 
lison were spared, Odo was compelled to 
evacuate the place amid the taunts of the 
conquerors. !ui the vexation of the moment 
he could not restrain his threats of revenge; 
but no oppor^nity was afforded him of 
cariying thoni into execution. 

Ketiring to Normanc^, he assisted Eobert 
in the management of his dukedom, and, 
according to some writers, accompanied him 
in his expedition to Jerusalem, and was 
killed at the siege of Antioch. According 
to others, he died and was buried at 
Palermo, in his way to Rome. If the event, 
as it is generally allowed, occurred in the 
year 1090, the latter account is most pro- 
bable, as the siege of Antioch did not begin 
till October 1097. 

His career affords the best evidence that 
the Church was not the profession ho should 
have selected. His talents and his tenden- 
cies were of a military character, and he 
was formed to shine in the active duties of 
the held. Energetic in counsel, he was 
daring^nd prompt in the execution of his 
concentions. Although ambitious and 
worldly, and making riches and power the 
principal objects of his pursuit, he was at 
the same time bountiful to the poor, and an 
encourager of learning. He expended his 
splendid revenue with a liberal hand ; spent 
large sums in the erection of his cathedral, 
and in beautifying liis episcopal city. Even 
in the contradictory accounts of the histo- 
rians, some of wliom were his contem- 

orariea, enough is shown to prove that, if 

e had some vices, there were many virtues 
to counterbalance them. {Dvgdales Orig, 
20 ; Baronage^ i. 22; Madox, i, 8; Ilatchim's 
JJorsetsk i. 11; JVilL Mnlnmb, 450, &c.; 
Boger do JFoadocor, ii. 20, &c. ; ^pm; 
Daniel; Turner; Lingard] &:c.) 

OBTHAM, Waltkr pe, was on July 25, 
1284, entrusted with the Great Seal in 
conjunction with Hugh de Kendal, during 
the absence of Bishop Bumel, the chancellor. 
On this account they are placed in Sir T. 
1). Hardy *s catalogue among the keepers of 
the Seal. Both of them, however, were 
simply clerks in Chancery. {Madox, ii. 257.) 

OFFOED, Andrew de, was the brother 
of the undermentioned John de Offord, and, 
like him, was employed in diplomatic 
missions. From 17 to 20 Edward III. he is 
named on embassies to Rome, Castile, Por- 
tugal, Flanders, and France. {N, Fcodera, 
ii. 1224, iii. 808.) It was probably during 
the chancellorship of his brother that he 
was made a clerk or master of the Chancery, 
although he is not distinctly named among 
those officers till a later period. On August 
4, 1858, when the chancellor, John de 
Thoresb}', went to York, he left the Seal 
in the. hands of David de Wollore, M.R,, 
Thomas de Brayton, and Andrew de Ofibrd, 
but bow long he remained absent does not 
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appear. Ofibid web a receiver of peritionfl* 
in the parliaments of 28 and 29 Edward QL 
(J^. Farl, ii. 254, 264), and died m 13^* 

He was at first described as juris dvilia 
professor, afterwards as canon of York, imd 
lastly as archdeacon of Middlesex, to which 
he was admitted in 1849. {Le Neve, 198.) 

OFFOBD, John de (Archbishop of Oan- 
txrbdbt), is sometimes called Ufford, and it 
is the fashion to call him one of the sons of 
Robert de Ufford, the first Earl of Suffolk. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he was in 
any way connected witn that family, as he 
is not mentioned in the earl’s will. There 
was, however, a John de Ufford, who was 
contemporary with the chancellor. He 
was the son of Ralph de Ufford, the brother 
of Robert, the first earl, but he is in every 
way distinguished from the chancellor. 
He is always called a knight, and was sum- 
moned to parliament as a baron in 1360, 
eleven years after the death of the chan- 
cellor, and his own death occun^ed in the 
following year. The diseropancies in these 
dates appear to settle the question, but if 
any doubt remained it would seem to be 
extinguished by the foll«>wing fact. The 
first eai’l’s graudfathor, whoso name was 
Robert, assumed the name of Ufford, from 
a place in Suffolk. There is evidence to 
prove that tlie chancellor’s family derived 
Its name from the manor of Oflbrd in Hun- 
tingdomhire, and that he is apparently the 
younger son of John de Offord, who had 
property at Offord-Danieys in tliat county, 
and that in 5 Edward III., 1331, he had 
the custody of that manor during the 
miuoritv of his nephew, the infant heir. 
{Baronage, n. 47; Abb. Vlacit.tim; Abb. 
Rot, Orig. ii. 50.) 

In tlie ctQ’ly part of the reign of Edward 
III. .Tohii de OlFord was dean of the Arches 
{Newcomers St. Albans, 229), and from the 
eighth to the eighteenth years he was con- 
tinually engaged in important foreign em- 
bassies" to the courts of France, Scotland, 
and Avignon. At first he is described as 
juris civilis professor and as canon of St. 
Paul’s, in 12 Edward III. as archdeacon 
of Ely, and on August 8, 1844, as dean of 
Lincoln. From October 4, 1342, he is 
mentioned os keeper of the privy seal, and 
on one occasion as the king’s secreta^. 
{N. Fccdera, ii. 880, 1239, iii. 18. 176.) U 
these negotiations he exhibited so much 
wisdom and tact as to point him out as a 
fit recipient of the honours with which he 
was afterwairis invested. 

On October 26, 1345, he was appointed 
chancellor, and held the Seal rill his deaths 
being the third chancellor during this reim 
who died in office. In September 1348 he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canto- 
hury, Pope Clement VI. and the English 
king uniting to set aside the monks’ election 
of Thomas Bradwardin ; but he was fated 
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ajiiTw to obtain full poeaeanon of hia 
^ Before hia inatallation he waa 
aeuBedwith the mortal diaeaae which for 
eeveral montha had devastated Englandi 
and was one of the last of its victims dying 
at Tottenham on May 20, 1349. He was 
buried privately at Canterbury. (Godwin. 
Ill ; Angl Sac. i. 42, 875, 794.) 

O0EB was one of the dapueia of the 
household, of whom so many are noticed 
among the j usticiers of the reign of Henry 
Ii: Theofl ice is believed to be the same 
as seneschal or steward, and, as there were 
several at the same time, some perhaps 
were of England and others of Normandy. 
In 14 Henry II. the honor of Eye was 
committed to his charge. He was then 
sheiiif of Norfolk and Suflblk, and held 
that oillce for several years. 

His name appears in 1170-1 as one of 
the justices itinerant in those counties with 
Guy the dean ; probably only as sherili’, as 
was common at that time, for the purpose 
of assisting in settling the assessments to 
the tallages and aids then imposed, (dfa- 
dox. i. 144, 145, 573.) 

He wasthefather of the before-mentioned 
Oger Eitz-Oger. 

OXETOK, John be, was a justice itine- 
rant into various counties from 62 to 56 
Henry III,, and from the very numerous 
entries on the Fine Holl up to October 29, 
1 272, 57 Henry III., of payments made for 
f^sizes to be held before him, there can be 
little doubt that he was a regular justicier. 
(^Excerpt, e Rot. Fin. ii. 490-688.) lie held 
the office of sheriff of Yorkshire in 44 
Henry III., and for several subseq^uent 
years ; and there is an entry in 52 Ilenry 
III. that he could not levy the ferm for the 
county, ^propter turbatiouem regni.’ (dfa- 
dox, ii. 160.) 

OXHAM, John be, was joined in the com- 
mission with the escheator ultra Trentam 
to take into the king's hands the propeity 
of Anthony, Patriarch of Jerusalem and Bi- 
shop of Durham, on his death in 4 Edward 
II. (Ahh. Rot (Mg. i. 176.) During the 
four following years he was clerk to Inge- 
lard do Warlee, keeper of the w’ardrobe 
(Rci. Pari. ii. 437), and held the office of 
coderer of that department. (Cal. Ret 
Pat. 74.) On June 18, 1317, he was con- 
stituted one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
and is not named in that character beyond 
1322. He became custos of the deanery of 
the free chapel of St. Martin, London, in 
19 Edward III. (Abb. Rot. Orig. i. 290.) 

OLIVEB, JoBBAN, was one of the knights 
of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire who were 
summoned before the barons of the Ex- 
chequer in 14 John for not keeping the fine 
which they had made with the king for 
^ving the sherifis of those counti^ from 
among themselves. (Rot. Claw. i. 131.) 
This tine was made with William Malet on 
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the king’s part, and, as he eoniantted sheriff 
for four years, the knights j^bably thought 
th&t, as there were no symptoms of any of 
them obtaining the appointmenti tiiey were- 
not called upon to perform their nart. Cer- 
tainly none of them enjoyed the omce at that 
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was one of the king's escheators for the 
county of Devon, rrom the ninth year to 
the twenty-second he was appointea a jus- 
tice itinerant in that and several other 
counties. (Rot. Claw. i. 473, ii. 76, 205, 
206 ; Excerpt e Rot, Fin. i. 230, 283.) 

ORHXBBT, William be, was ajmointed 
a judge of the King's Bench in 24^ ward 
L, 1^6. He had, however, acted pre- 
viously as a justice itinerant into the 
northern counties in 20 and 21 Edward 1. 

On the reduction of Scotland in 1296 he* 
was constituted justiciary of that country, 
and by the rigour with which he extorted 
the penalties imposed by King Edward on 
those who refused to take the oath of fealty 
to him he naturally excited the deep and 
general odium of that people. Wallace, in 
the following year, surprised him while 
holding his court at Scone, and, his followers 
being dispersed, be himself barely escaped. 
(Triceti AnnakSf 356; Tytler's Scotlandji, 
123, 128.) 

On his return to England he resumed 
his duties in the King’s Bench, in which he 
is mentioned till the end of tne reign, and 
! also as chief of the justices of trailbastou 
' assigned for the counties of Norfolk and 
i Suffolk in 1306. (Abb, Placit 242, 250, 

I 294 : Rot. Pari. i. 166, 198 ; Pari. fVrits, 
i. 407-8.) 

! Some doubt may arise as to bis haying 
! been re-appointed to bis sent in the King’s 
’ Bench on the accession of Edward IL, as 
1 no such writ was directed to him to tfdie 
' the oaths as was addressed to his fellows on 
September 6, 1307 ; and bis name does not 
■ judicially appear in the Abbroviatio Placi- 
: torum after the death of Edward I. It is 
true that he whs summoned to attend the 
tirst pai'liament, and stands in his proper 
place in the list, but this was by a previous 
writ, dated August 26 ; and though he i& 
summoned to all the subsequent parliaments 
up to 11 Edward II., be is generally placed 
in that part of the list appropriated to the 
justices itinerant. That he acted in the 
latter capacity during the remainder of his 
life there can be no question $ and it is not 
I unlikely that he was allowed, at the com- 
mencement of the new reign, to retire from 
the heavier duties of the King’s Bench to 
, hid estates in Norfolk and Suffmk, in which 
counties he was principally employed as a 
justice of asrize during the whole period. 
(Pari. Writs, i. 766, li. 1246.) He died 
j about 1317, and was buried at the abbey of 
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Et. Benet’s, at Huline in Noifolki to which 
he was a benefactor. {Taylm^a Index 
Minrnt. 2 .) 

In the pleas of 2 Edward II* he is spoken 
of as the husband of Sibilla, late the wife 
of Koger Lovedaj, a justice itinerant 
in the previous reign {Ahh, PlacU, 307) ; 
and among the escheats or inquisitions post 
mortem of 7 Edward II. (i. 254) occurs the 
name of Elena, the wife of WiUiam de 
Ormesby. This may perhaps be explained 
by supposing that there mij^t be two Wil^ 
liama ae Ormesbjr, both of Norfolk ; a sus- 
picion which receives some probability from 
the fact that while the judge was sum- 
moned with his fellows to the parliament at 
Carlisle in 35 Edward I., a burgess of the 
same name was returned to the same par- 
liament for Yarmouth in Norfolk. They 
might, however, be still the same person, 
for there is no proof that judges, or at all 
events justices itinerant, were then pre- 
cluded from sitting among the Commons. 

OBBEBT (P lIisHOP 03? ExK'riSE) has not 
hitherto been introduced among the chan- 
cellors, and is now inserted on the autho- 
rity of a charter gi-anted hy King Wil- 
liam I. to the monastery of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, among the signatures to 
which appears ^Siguum Osberti Cancollarii.’ 
Two other signatures are those of Scotland 
the Abbot, and William, llishop of London; 
and as the former was appointed in 1070 
and the latter died in 1075 j^ tho date of tlie 
charter must have been between those two 
years, or in one of them. (Momid, i, 144.) 

If, ns is most probable, he were the Oa- 
bertwho was made Jlishop of lilxeter in 
1074, the period within whicli he held the 
chancellorship is reduced even to a shorter 
compass. The bishop was n Norman by 
birth, son of Osberii de Crespou, and is 
described by Malmesbury as ‘frater Gu- 
liclmi pre-excellentissimi comitfs,’ the T^arl 
of Hereford, and brought up in the court 
of King Edward. He ruled, the see for 
nearly thirty years, and died in 1103. He 
sometimes is called Oshern, under which 
name he attested the charter to St. Martin’s 
in London, in 1068, as chaplain, and he 
used both names indiscriminately as bishop. 
{Ibid. iii. 141, iv. 16, 17, 20, vi. 1325; Le 
Neve^ 80 ; Godwin f 401.) 

OSOODBY, A3)AM de, was appointed 
keeper of the Kolls of Chancery on Octo- 
ber 1, 1295, 23 Edward 1. He no doubt 
had been previously one of tho clerks of 
the Chancery, and from several entries re- 
lating to the deposit of the Seal during the 
temporary absence of tlie chancellor, it is 
qilain that he was still considered as tho 
chief of them. He remained uninter- 
iruptedly in the office till 10 Edward II., 
1316, a period of nearly twenty-one years. 
In both reigns he frequently performed the 
functions of the chancellor when absent, 


sometimes alone, and sometimes in coniiee- 
tion with two or three of the other clerks. 
In that of Edward I. he held it three 
times under the seals of three clerks, during 
tke vacancy or absence of the chancellors, 
and from the third to the eighth year of 
Edward II. the Seal was frequently de- 
posited with Osgodby in the same manner. 
At first it was merely in the absence of 
the chancellor, but between the resignation 
of Walter lieginald, Bishop of Worcester, 
as chancellor, and his appointment as keeper 
of the Seal — viz., between December 9, 1311, 
and October 6, 1812 — Adam de Osgodby, 
Hobert de Bardelby, and William de Ayre* 
mynne are distinctly described as keepers 
of the Seal (jRo^. IM, i. 387), and trans- 
acted all tho business connected with it. 
While He^nald continued keeper the 
Groat Seal was always secured by the 
seals of these three. (ParL WritSf ii. p. 
ii. 1249.) 

At the parliament held at Carlisle in 
January 1307, 36 Edward I., he acted as 
proctor for tho dean and chapter of York, 
being then a canon of that cathedral. 
(Hot ParL i. 190.) 

Like all his brethren in the Chancery, 
ho was an ecclesiastic, and held the living 
of Gargrave in Yorkshire. On November 
7, 1307, 1 Edward 11., the king granted to 
him tho office of custos of the House of 
Converts in Chancery Ltuie during plea- 
sure, but by a patent in tho soventh year 
siicured it to him for life. It was not, 
liowevcr, till the year 1377 that this office 
was permanently annexed to that of keeper 
of the Rolls. 

IJis death occun’ed in August 1316, 
leaving property in Y^orkshire, to which 
Walter do OsgodW, probably his brother, 
succeeded. (CaL inquis, p. m. i. 194, 279.) 

OSMITBD ^Eakl of Dobset, Bisuop of 
Salisbubv) is described as the nephew of 
William the Conqueror, being son of his 
sister Isabella, the wife of Henry, Count of 
Seez in Normandy. To this title he suc- 
ceeded, and came over as a layman in the 
retinue of his uncle, who is said to have 
created him Earl of Dorset, and to have 
selected him for his superior judgment as 
one of his principal advisers, and placed 
him in the office of chancellor. 

The date of his appointment is uncertain, 
but it is evidently not so early as is usually 
assigned. Arfastuswas chancellor in 1068, 
if not before, and Osbert somewhere be- 
tween 1070 and 1074. 'William’s charter 
of confirmation to the cathedral church of 
St. Paul (Duffdale^a St, PauTSf 51). to 
which the name ‘ Osmund the Chancellor ’ 
is attached as one of the witnesses, must 
have been granted after 1070, inasmuch as 
Lanfranc the archbishop is another witness, 
and he was nofc consecrated till that year. 
Osmund probably succeeded on Osbert’s 
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elevalioii to tbe oielaey about 1075. one of reader in 1583. Six years afterWards be- 
the dates ^yen by Thynne and Poilipot; was raised to the degree of the coif, and on 
and there is eve^ reamn to presume that laauary 2d, 1603, was made queen’s ser- 
he retained the Seal till his own appoint- eant. On January 21, 1604. he was pro- 
ment as'Bishop of Salisbury in 1078, as no noted to the bench as a judge of the 
other chancellor occurs in the interyening Common Pleas, where he sat till^is death 
period. ^ m December 21, 1608, {Du^tale'B Orig. 

There is another charter with his name i6, 233.) Wood describes nim as a learned 
M chancellor, confirming the land of Stan- man, and a great lover of those who pro- 
ing in Sussex to the ab^y of Fescamp foss^" learning ; and the Reports wnich 
in Normandy (Mma9t» vi. 1082), but it he collected in the King's Bench and Com- 
f^ords no evidence of having been granted mon Pleas, and which were printed witii 
either at an earlier or a later date. some additional cases in 1060. manifest hia 


On the death of Herman, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Osmund, having become an eccle- 
siastic, was appointed his successor. His 
first efforts were devoted to the con^letion 
of the cathedral commenced by Herman, 
which he effected in the year 1002, found- 
ing a deanery and thirty-six canonries in 
it, and nobly endowing it Vith various 
churches and towns. 

He died in December 1090, and was 
buried in the cathedral ho erected, but his 
remains were removed in 1467 to the new 
cathedral. 

The title of Osmund the Good, which he 
acquired in his life, is the best illustration 
of his character ; he was a prelate of the 
severest manners and strictest moderation 
filling his office with dignity and reputa- 
tion, the patron of learned men, and ar 
impartial assertor of the rights of his see. 
He was canonised by Pope Calixtus in 
1467, above 360 years after his death. 

To bring into some uniformity the ser- 
vices of the Church, he compiled the bre- 
viary, missal, and ritual which, under th< 
name of ‘ The Use of Sarum,’ was after- 
wards generally adopted, and continued t< 
be employed till the Reformation. He i 
also stated to have written the life of St 
Aldhelm, first Bishop of Sherborne. {God- 
mn, 330 ; HiitchMs Dorset, i. 10, &c. ; Zi 
New^ 266 ; Biog. Brit Literana, ii. 23.) 

OVEBTOK, Thohas, is another of th< 
barons of the Exchequer of whom there i 
no distinct information, except that, accord- 
ing to a list kept in the Exenequer, ho was 
admitted to that office in Hilary 1402, 
Henry TV., and that his place was vacant 
in the ninth year, (Liber, 9 ITenrg IK) 

OWSK, Thomas, was bom at Condover 
in Shropshire, the seat of bis father. Ri- 
chard Owen, a merchant of the noighoour- 
ing town of Shrewsbury, who, according to 
the pedigrees of the family, could trace his 
descent from the ancient Kings of Wales. 
His mother was M^, one of the daughters 
of Thomas Ottley, ^sq., of that town. He 
received his education at the university of 
Oxford, but Wood is uncertain whether at 
Broadgate’s Hidl (now Pembroke College) 
or Christ Church. After taldng his degree 
he was removed to Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
was called to the bar in 1670, and became 


‘egal erudition and his industry both before 
nd after bo was raised to the bench. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey under a 
noble monument. 

His first wife wns Sarah, daughter of 
Humphrey Baskorville, by whom he had 
five sons and five daughters. His second 
wife was Alice, the widow of William 
Elkins, mercer and alderman of London. 
She survived him, and erected and en- 
dowed a hospital at Islington for ten poor 
women, and a school for thirty boys, in 
grateful remembrance of her escape from 
death in her childhood, when an arrow, 
shot at random while she was sporting in 
the fields, pierced the hat that she wore. 
(Stmo's London, HO.) 

The judge’s son was SirRogerOwen, who 
distinguished himself among the literary 
mon of the day, and was an active member 
of parliament. Both he and several of his 
successors filled the oflice of sheriff, and 
the estate of Condover still remains with 
tbe family, (Atimi, Oxm, i. 672 j Dart'f 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 83.) 

OXFORD, CoNSTANTius T)E, a justice 
itinerant appointed by the writ of Richard 
de Luci, in conjunction with Alard Banastre, 
the sherifr, to assess the tallage on the 
county of Oxford in 20 Henry II., 1174 
(Madox, i.-124), was probably a priest, or 
other ecclesiastical person of Oxford; for 
the religious orders very commonly cast off 
their family names, and adopted either that 
of the monastery to which they belonged, 
or the locality in which their clerical duties 
were exercised. 

OXFORD, Earl of. See R. de Yere! 

OXFORD, John of (Bishop of Nor- 
wich), was so called from the place of his 
birth, being son of a burgess of that city 
named Henry. Educated lor the ecclesias- 
tical profession, ho was appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains, in wnich office ho 
must soon have distinguished himself, 
since, though holding no higher dignity, 
he presided at the famous council of Cla- 
i rendon in January 1164, and was after- 
j wards sent with Geoffrey Ridel to the pope 
to obtain his confirmalaon of the ancient 
customs of the realm as they were there 
1 pr^unded. 

I In this embassy they of course failed; 
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but In the MLowing year he was aMin 
deapatdbed with another aaaodate, and in 
theu way to Home they attended a diet at 
WuTzbuTghf which had been aaaembled 
for the acknowledgment of the opposition 
pope, Pascal III* They are charged with 
haying undertaken that the king should 
support this pope, a charge which, though 
they denied it, was made the pretence by 
ilecket, in 1166, for excommunicating John 
of Oxford, and for excluding him from the 
deanery of Salisbury^ to which he had been 
just previously admitted. John, however, 
being again sent to Borne in the same year, 
succeeded so well in exculpating himself 
that the pope reinstated him in his deanery, 
and absolved him from Becket's sentence. 
The negotiation for his sovereign also he 
conducted with equal ability and success, 
obtaining from the pontiff the appointment 
of two cardinals as legates a latere to hear 
and determine the dispute with Becket, 
which was in fact a suspension of the 
legatine power previously granted to him ; 
and bringing home, in addition, the pope’s 
dispensation for Prince Geoffrey to marry 
his third cousin, the heiress of Bretagne. 
So high was his credit with Henry that in 
1167 he was entrusted with a confidential 
embassy to tbe Empress Maud, the king’s 
mother, to counteract the efforts which 
Becket was then making to induce her to 
interfere in his quarrel, efforts which were 
midered of no avail by her death towards 
the end of the year. In 1170 he was again 
employed in another embassy to the papal 
court, then at Beneventum, in reference to 
Becket’s affair ; and when the agreement 
between the king and that prelate was at 
last effected, he was, to the great annoyance 
of the liCtter, ^pointed to accompany him 
to England. This duly he performed in 
good faith, and prevented the interruption 
to his landing at Sandwich threatened by 
Gervnso de Comhill, the sheriff of Kent. 

On December 14, 1175, he received the 
reward of his services by being consecrated 
Bishop of Norwich, and in the next year 
was sent to accompany the king’s daughter, 
Jane, to her intenaed husband, the Kmg of 
Sicily. 

In 1179 he with three other English 
bishops attended the Lateran council held 
against schismatics. On his return he was 
one of the three prelates to whom, on the 
retreat of Bichard de Luci to the ahl^y of 
Lesnes, the execution of the office of chief 
justiciary was entrusted, the other two 


bdng BichiM Toeliflh. Fiahbb of 
cheater, d&dGeoffirey Bidel, 3i8Dt>p of Ebr. 
They were at the aame time plaoM at the 
head of three of the four divisions 
dMs Oriff, 20) in which England waa 
then arranged for the administratbn of 
justice. It IS curious that this appenntment 
was in direct oppodtion to one of the 
canons of the Lateran council, from which 
John of Oxford had just returned, and 
naturally produced a remonstrance from 
the pope, which led to a justification by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of their ao^ 
ceptance of the office. Whatever may have 
been the cause, however, it is certam that 
the bishops were soon removed from the 
president of the court, which, in the 
course of the following year was conferred 
on Banulph de Glanville, one of their lay 
associates. That John of Oxford continued 
to perform judicial duties after this event is 
evident from the roll of Bichard I., which 
proves that he acted either in that or the 
preceding year as a justice itinerant in 
several counties. (Pipe Polly 27, 60, 211, 
238.) 

Seized with the mania of the age, he 
devoted himself to the crusade in 1189, but, 
being attacked by robbers on his way to 
the Iloly Land, and despoiled of all bis 
property, be turned bis steps to Borne, 
where, representing the inadequacy of his 
‘means to support the expense of the under- 
taking, he procured an absolution from his 
vow. 

The remainder of his life was devoted to 
his episcopal duties, and to the restoration 
of his church, which had been injured by a 
fire. Many houses also which had been 
destroyed at the same time he caused to be 
rebuilt, and to his other benefactions to the 
poor he added the erection of a hospital. 

He died on June 2, 1200, and was 
buried in his own cathedral. The history 
of his life supports the character he ac- 
quired of being an able negotiator, a grace- 
tvl orator, and a man of sound judgment 
I and quick discernment. To his other occu- 
pations he added that of an author, having 
written a history of all the kings of Britain,, 
besides some occasional works, among which 
were a book ‘ Pro Bege Henrico contra S. 
Thomam Cantuariensum,’ an account of 
his jouriiey into Sicily, aud some orations 
and epistles to Bichard, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. (Godwin, 428 ; Weever, 789 ; 
AngL Sac, i. 409 ; JOord Lyttelton, ii. 362, 
416, &c., iv. 100 ; Pic, Devizes, 12.) 
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PAGfi, FRAKas, was the son of the Be v. 
l^cholas Page, the vicar of Bloxham in 
•Oxfordshire, and was bom about 1661. 
Admitted at the Inner Temple, he was 
called to the bar in 1600, and was raised to 
the bench of that society in 1717. He 
varied his legal studies by entering into the 
political controversies of the time, taking 
the whiff view of the subjects in discus- 
sion, ana od^ng some pamphlets to those 
which then almost daily issued from the 
press. In 1705 he appeared as one of the 
counsel for the electors of Aylesbury who 
had been committed by the House ^ of 
•Commons for proceeding at law against 
the returning officers, who h^ illegfdly 
refused their votes. The Commons, having 
then resolved that the counsel had thereby 
been guilty of a breach of privilege, ordered 
Iheir committal to the custody of the 
seneant-at-arms. Page evaded the arrest, 
and Queen Anne was obliged to dissolve the 
parliament in order to prevent a collision 
between the two houses on the question. 

He was member for Huntingdon in the 
two parliaments of 1708 and 1710, and 
soon after the accession of George I. he 
received the honour of knighthood, and 
was not only made a serjeant, but also 
king’s seijeant, in 1715. An early oppor- 
tunity was taken of promoting him to the 
bench, and on May 15, 1718, he took his 
seat as a baron of the Exchequer, He 
purchased an estate and built a mansion at 
Steeple Aston in Oxfordshire, not many 
miles from 13 anbur 3 r, with the elections of 
which borough he interfered so much that 
he was charged in the House of Commons, 
in February 1722, with corrupting the cor- 
poration by bribery, and the evidence was 
so nearly balanced that he was only ac- 
quitted by a close majority of four votes. 
On November 4, 1720, he was removed 
from the Exchequer to the Common Pleas, 
and in the middle of September 1727, three 
months after the accession of Geor^ II., 
he was again translated to the King's Bench. 
Though then sixty-six years of age, ho 
remamed on the bench fourteen years more, 
dying on October 31, 1741. He was buried 
at Steeple Aston under a monumental pile 
with full-length figures of himself and his 
second wife by the eminent sculptor Schee- 
macker. This he caused to oe erected 
during his life, and in order to its construc- 
tion he destroyed the ancient monuments 
in the church. , 

He has left behind him a most unenviable 
reputation. Without the abilities of Judge 
Jefireys, he was deemed as cruel and as 


coarse. The few reported cases in the State 
Trials at which he pi*e8ided do not indeed 
appear to warrant this character, nor does 
his learned judgment in Itatcliife’s case, 
reported in 1 Strange (200) ; but he could 
not have been known among his contem- 
poraries by the sobriquet of the ' hanging 
judge,* nor have obtained the inglonous 
distinction of being stigmatised by some of 
the best writers of the age, unless there 
had been pregnant grounds for the imputa- 
tion. Pope, in his Imitation of the First 
Satire of the Second Book of Horace, thus 
introduces him : — 

Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 

Hard words or hanging if your judge be Page. 

Long before Page’s death Pope had gibbeted 
him in the ‘ Dunciad ’ (book iv. lines 26- 
30):— 

Morality, by her false guardians drawn, 

Chicane in mrs, and Casuistry in lawn, 

Guaps, as they straighten at each end the cord, 
And dies, when Dulncss gives her [Pag<j] the 

word, — 

leaving blank the name in the last line. If 
it were not vouched by Hr. Johnson in his 
Life of Pope, it would be scarcely credible 
that the conscious judge had tlio folly to fit 
the cap on himself, and to send a complaint 
to the poet by his clerk, who told the poet 
that the judge said that no other word 
would make sense of the passage. The 
name is now inserted at full length. 

J)r, .Tohnson also enlarges in his Life of 
Savage on the vulgar and exasperating 
language by which Judge Pago obtained 
the conviction of the nnfortiinato poet for 
the murder of Mr. Sinclair. No wonder 
that Savage, after he was pardoned, re- 
venged himself by penning a most bitter 
^character’ of the judge, who escapes no 
better under Fielding's lash, in ^Tom 
Jones’ (book viii. c. xi.). When Crowle 
the punning barrister was on the circuit 
with Page, on some one asking him if the 
judge was Just behind, he replied, ‘ I don’t 
Imow, but I am sure he never was Just 
before.^ 

When old and decrepit, the judge perpe- 
trated an unconscious joke on himself. As 
he was coming out of court one day, 
shuffling along, an acquaintance enquired 
after his health. * My dear sir,’ he answered, 
^ you see I keep hangmj on, hanging 

He was very desirous of rounding a 
family, but though he was twice married 
he left no issue. The name of his first 
wife, who was buried at Bloxham, has not 
been preserved; that of bis second was 
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Fza&ces, daughter of Sir Thomas Wheats, 
of Glynmtoni Bart. He left his estates to 
Franms Bourne, on condition that he took 
the name of fWncis Pf^ only ; but his 
object of perpetuating his name was frus- 
trated bis devisee dying unmarried, and 
his property passing away to strangera. 
(yoble's Grafif/er, iii. 20t3 ; Notes and Que-^ 
rteSf »3rd S. i. 153.) 

PAGE, John or William, is called by 
Dugdale William, and bv Rymer John, but 
there is no account or him before be is 
inseited in the < Chronica Series’ as being 
appointed a baron of the Exchequer on 
October 20, 1638. That he was a cursitor 
baron there is no doubt, for he is never 
mentioned in the judicial proceedings of 
the court, and his name as baron appears 
in a'commission at a distance of five from the 
regular barons. He only held his office for 
four years, dying suddenly on November 9, 
1042. (Eymer, xx. 409, 433 ; Peekes Desid, 
Cur. b. xiv. 19.) 

PAOITT, J AMES, belonged to the branch of 
the P^gittfamily which was settled in North- 
amptonshire, w'here his great-grandfather, 
Thomas, is described of Barton-Sograve, 
and his grandfather, Richard, of Cranford. 
Ilia father was Thomas Pagitt, an eminent 
lawyer, twice reader at the Middle Temple, 
and treasurer there in 1599. His mother, 
Barbara Bradbury, died in 1583, and wjus 
buried in 8t. Botolph’s, Aldorsgate. ( Mait^ 
land's Ijondmtf 1076.) He was bom about 
1581, and, receiving his legal education at 
the same inn of court as his father, was 
called to the bar in 1 602. Apparently placed 
at an early ago in the Exchequer, he is de- 
scribed ns comptroller of the Pipe in 1618, 
and on October 24, 1631, he was raised to 
the office of a baron of tho court. {Pymer, 
xix. 347.) 

It is manifest, however, that this office 
was not that of one of the judicial barons. 
There was no vacancy among them at the 
time of his nomination; and during tho 
whole of his career he neither took part in 
the business of the court, nor is ever men- 
tioned in the conferences of the judges. ^Vn- 
thony Wood (iv. 364) calls him ^puisne 
baron of the Exchequer,’ the precise title 
given to Sir Thomas Caesar, with the addi- 
tion, ' commonly called the baron cursitor.’ 
(Ih^dak's Oriff. 149.) He died on Sep- 
tem&3r 3, 1638, at Tottenham, in the church 
of which parish is a monument to his 
memory. 

He married three wives, but hadissue only 
by the first. She was Katherine, daughter 
oi^ Dr. William Lewin, dean of the Arches. 
The second was Bridget, daughter of An- 
thony Bowyer, of Coventry, di^er, and 
widow of — Moyse, of London. The third 
was Mazaretta, daughter of Robert Harris, 
ot Reading and Lincob’s Inn, who had 
previously had two husbands, as he had 



j had two wives, viz., Riohaid Taug^an add 
Zephaniah Sayers, both of London. 
JiddsandDysm^s TaUen^m^ 4& ; Ashmolds^ 
Berks^ iii. 88; WoUofds Baronet, ii, 88.) 

PAimriF, Hugh, was the second son 
of Hugh, the grandson of William Pantulf, 
a renowned Norman knight,^who, besidea 
lam possessions in Normandy, is recorded' 
in Bomesday Book as holding twenty-nino- 
lordships in Shropshire, of which Wemroe 
was the chief. This Hugh held the sheriff- 
alty of that coun^ from 26 Henry II., 1180, 
to 1 Richard I., 1189-90 ; and in the latter 
year he travelled the counties, of Salop,. 
Gloucester, and Stafford as one of the jus- 
tices itinerant. 91, 96, 168.248.) 

^ He must have lived to a good old age, 
since it was not till 9 Henry III., 1224-5,. 
that his son William, being charged with 
100/. relief as a baron for the land which 
his father held of the king m capitej was ex- 
cused, and his fine reduced to 25/. (Madox^ 
i. 318.) ^ ' 

PARDISHOWE, Thomas de, had the cus- 
tody of the Great Seal when Sir Robert 
Bourchier the chancellor left London on 
February 14, 1341 , under the seals of Thomas 
de Evosham, the master of the Rolls, and 
Thomas do Bray ton. It is clear from the 
terms of the record that the two latter only 
were appointed to execute the functions of 
the office, which they did till his return on 
March 3. Pardisliowe is called a clerk in 
tho Chancery, but there is no other entfy 
of his name. 

PABK, James Alan, was the son of 
.Tames Park, hlsq., a respectable surgeon in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in that city on 
April 6, 1763. When very young he came 
to England, and was admitted into the so- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, by which ho- 
■was called to the bar in .Tune 1784. He 
was fortimate enough to gain the iWendship 
and patronage of his noble countryman 
Lord jMansfield, under whose encourage- 
ment he published in 1787 a work on the 
I Law of Marine Insurances,’ comprehend- 
ing the decisions and dicta of the chief 
justice, who had been almost the creator of 
the system. This work was found to be so 
useful to mercantile and legal men that it 
passed through many editions, with im- 
provements by its author, and at once 
brought him into profession^ notice. 
Joining the Northern Circuit, he was 
successful in obtaining a considerable 

E ractice, which before long increased till 
e became one of the leaders of that bar. 
In W estniinster Hall also he acquired 
much business, as well from that nume- 
rous body engaged in maritime affairs and 
insurance cases, as from other clients wha 
were observant of the extreme interest he 
tobk in his causes, and the deamess and 
earnest simplicity of his advocacy. He 
glean^ mucm learning and experience from 
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Sis intimaej with Lord Mansfield, to whom, PAttS, Jaicbs (Lobd WjmLXTDAin). 
after his lordship’s retirement^ he was in His elevation to the peerage on retiring 
the habit of taking an acoonnt of the daily from the Court of Ezcnequer gave rise to 
proceedings in court, and profiting by the the important constitutional question whe* 
observations made by the legal Nestor upon ther the patent which created him Baron 
the different points decided. Wensleyaale of Wensleydale for the j term 

In 1701, before the death of Lord of his natural life ’ entitled him to sit and 


Mansfield, Mr. Park was appointed vice- 
chancellor of the duchy of Laneaster, and 
in 1795 recorder of Preston. In 1790 he 
received a silk gown as king’s counsel, and 
in 1802 he was elected recoraer of Durham. 
On the retirement from the circuit of Mr. 
Law (afterwards Lord Ellenborough) when 
he b^ame attorney-general,* he succeeded 
to the undisputed lead, which he retained 
for more than a dozen years, dividing that 
in London with Sir Vicary Gibbs and Sir 
William Garrow ; and in 1811 he was made 
attorney-general of Lancaster. 

A sincere and zealous churchman, he 
was by the religious classes of the com- 
munity looked up to with great esteem. 
Among his intimates was William Stevens, 
the modest and benevolent treasurer of 
Queen Anne*s bounty, with whom he 
formed a committee in support of the 
Scotch episcopal clergy, and succeeded in 
obtaining the repeal olf the penal statutes 
then in mree against them, lie was one of 
the original members of ^ Nobody’s Club,’ 
so colled from the nom de pimne of Mr. 
Stevens^ in whose honour it was founded, 
and which, lasting till the present day, has 
numbered among its members some of the 
most eminent men in the Church and in 
science, law, and literature. At Mr. Ste- 
vens’s death Mr. Poi-k published a memoir 
of him, which has been lately reprinted. 
He was also the author in 1804 of ^A 
Layman’s Earnest Exhortation to a Fre- 
quent Beception of the Lord’s Supper.’ 

Without any pretensions to eloquence, 
his advocacy was effective from the extreme 
anxiety he displayed for his client ; and he 

C i his voidicts by the apparent confi- 
and sincerity with which he im- 
pressed the jury with the injustice of 
withholding them, as much as by the 
merits of the causes themselves. 

After thirty years' successful practice at 
the bar, he succeeded Sir Alan Chambers 
as a judge of the Common Pleas on Ja- 
nuf^ 22, 1816, and was knighted. He 
sat in that court till his death on Decem- 
ber 8, 1838, a period of nearly twenty- 
tbree years, during which he served under 
four sovereigns. With no particular emi- 
nence as a lawyer, he proved himself by his 
good sense and strict impartiality, as well 
as by the respectability of his character, a 
most useful administrator of justice; the 
only drawback from the general respect 
whidi he commanded was a certain irrita- 
bility alK)ut trifles, which too firequently 
excited the jocularity of the bar. 


vote in parliament. After a long and able 
discussion, the committee of privileges de- 
cided it in the negative, and a new patent was 
accordingly issued in the usual form with 
the title of Baron Wensleydale of Walton. 

He was the youngest son of Thomas 
Parke, Esq.^ a merchant at Liverpool, re- 
siding at Highfield, near that town, by the 
daughter of William Preston, Esq., ana was 
bom there in 1782. He was educated at 
the free grammar school at Maccles- 
field, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Elected university scholar in his' first term, 
1709, and a scholar of his college in 1800, 
he took his degree of B.A. in 1803, with 
the honourable position of fifth wronder 
and senior chancellor’s medallist. He 
gained a fellowship in the following year, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1800. It was not 
till seven years after the latter date that he 
was called to the bar by the society of the 
Inner Temple (to which he had removed 
from Lincoln’s Inn), in Easter Term 1813, 
havmg practised previously for some years 
as a special pleader, and shown that pro- 
ficiency in legal science which led to his 
rapid success as an advocate, both on the 
Northern Circuit and in Westminster Hall. 
Within four years he was enabled to resim 
his fellowship, on his marriage in 1817 
with Cecilia, daughter of Samuel F. Barlow, 
Esq., of Middlethorpe in Yorkshire, 

Only seven years after his call to the bar 
he was selectea to assist the crown officers 
in conducting the memorable case against 
Queen Caroline in the House of Lords ; and 
su high was his reputation for legal know- 
ledge that, without ever having had a silk 
gown, and without the suspicion of any 
parliamentary or political interest, he was 
chosen on November 28, 1828, to supply 
the place of that excellent judge Sir George 
Holroyd, and thus to continue the acknow- 
ledged efficiency of the Court of King’s 
Bench. On that occasion he was, aa usual, 
knighted. Here he remained for nearly rix 
years, till on April 20, 1834, he and Mr. 
Justice Alderson, to strengthen the staff of 
the Exchequer bench, were removed into 
that court. For the additional two-and- 
twenty years that he remained on the 
bench he administered justice there and 
on the circuits with that weight and ex- 
perience, and with that temper and con- 
sideration, which commanded the respect 
of the bar, and secured the acquiescence of 
litigants. He was a zealous labourer for 
the removal of all useless formalities in 
legal proceedings, and one of the principal 

V TC 
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amendmeDt acts passed in the rngn of 
William IV. was his work- 

in 1833 lie was called to the privy 
council| and became a most efficient mem- 
ber of its judicial committee, and in 18^ 
he received the degree of LL.D. at his 
university. • After twenty-eight years of 
judicial service, during the whole of which 
he never flagged in his duties, his age (74) 
warned him to retire. He resigned his 
seat at the end of December 1855; but the 
government were so conscious of his judicial 
powers, and so desirous to secuie his assist- 
ance in the hearing of appeals in the House 
of Lords, that be was raised to a peerage 
for life on the 10th of the following January 
as Lord Wendeydale. The subsequent 
change in his patent took place for the 
reason before given, and without any desire 
on his part, as he had no male heir to suc- 
ceed to the title, his only surviving child 
being a daughter. 

He survived till the age of eighty-five, 
with his intellects unimpaired, (pving his 
valuable assistance in the last court of 
appeal till his death in February 1868. 

PABKEB, .Tamks, held the office of vice- 
chancellor only for ten short months, but 
during that time he afforded such evidence 
of intellectufid power, promising a most 
brilliant judicial career, that his sudden 
death was almost as great a grief to the 
legal world as it must necessarily have 
been to his family and private friends. He 
was only in his forty-ninth year when ho 
died, having been bom in Glasgow in 1803. 
He was the son of Charles Steuart Parker, 
Esq., of Blockaira, near that city, in the 
grammar school and college of which he 
received his early instruction. He then 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as B.A. in 1826, gain- 
ing the seventh wrangler's place, and os 
M. A. in 1829. On February 6 in the same 
year he was called to the bar by the society 
of Lincoln's Inn, and, practiring in the 
equity courts, his merits were soon acknow- 
ledged. his indefatigable industry and 
clearness of intellect the difficulties of the 
science were quickly mastered, and in ad- 
vocating the cases entrusted to his care 
there was an exhibition of learning and 
shrewdness that secured to him numerous 
retainers. 

lie WAS made queen's counsel in July 
1844, and his reputation was so high that 
he was named on the Clianceiy Commission, 
in the investigations of which he took a 
very prominent part. At the election in 
1847 ne stood for Leicester on the con- 
servative side, but was defeated after a dose 
contest. Notwithstanding his avowed poli- 
tical principles, his character as a lawyer 
was so well^ establislied, and the necessity 
of a reform in Chancery, of which he was 
a zealous advocate, was so urgent, that the 
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whig ministiy selected him, although their 
opponent, to fill the office of vioe-craoellor 
on October 20, 1851, when he wask^hted. 

Short as was his presidency of his court, 
it was long enou^ to prove him a most 
excellent judge. Patient in hearing, care- 
ful in demding, courteous to all, his judg- 
ments manifested his full comprehension of 
the facts, and satisfied the understanding 
by the acute and sagacious application of 
the law to them. He survived the last 
sittings before his first long vacation only 
a few days, dying of an attack of angina 
pectoris on August 13, 1852, at Rothley 
Temple in Leicestershire, where he was 
buried. 

He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Babington, Esq., of liothley Temple, M.r. 
for Leicester, by whom he left several 
children. 

PAEKEB, John, in his admission to 
Grav'sinn in 1611, is described of Weylond 
Underwood in Buckinghamshire. He was 
called to the bar on June 26, 1617, became 
an ancient in 1638, a bencher in 1640, and 
in 1642 arrived at the post of reader. 

In March 1647 he was appointed a judge 
of one of the Welsh circuits, and in the 
next year was sent by the Commons with 
others to try the rioters in that country. 
The parliament included him in the Serjeants 
they made on October 30, 1648, and on the 
death of the kiu^ confirmed him in his 
office of Welsh judge. He was sent on 
the summer circuit of 1653, either as a 
Serjeant or a judge ; for there is some doubt 
as to the precise date of his being placed 
on the bench of the Exchequer ; Hardies’ 
Heports, which record his judgments as a 
baron, not commencing till Trinity Term 
1055. IIo kept his seat till the Kestoration, 
through all the changes occasioned by the 
accession of the Protectefr Richard and the 
return of the Long Parliament. In the 
parliaments of 1654 and 1656 he represented 
Rochester; and when Cromwell composed 
an upper house, he with the other judges 
was summoned as an assistant. {OodwiHf 
ii. 235, iii. 527 ; WhMocke, 305-693 ; Farh 
Hist. iii. 1430. 1480, 1519.) 

Anthony Wood says that he was one of 
the assis^t committee men in Northamp- 
tonshire ; that he was of the High Court of 
Justicid which tried Lord Capell, the Earl 
of Holland, and the Duke of Hamilton, in 
1649 ; that in the next year he published a 
remarkable book, called' ^ The Government 
of the People of England, Precedent and 
Present,’ &cr; and that on June 22, 1655, 
he was sworn seijeant-at-law, being a mem- 
ber of the Temple, (iv. 225.) The learned 
author seems, however, to have confounded 
two individums : for, besides the difference 
of the inn of court, it appears manifest 
the John Parker who, according to White- 
locke, was made a seijeant in 1648 was the 
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mme man who hj Haidrea’ Reports Is 
proved to have been a barou in 1655. 

At the Restoration he of course was re- 
moved from his place ; but^ instead of being 
subjected to any enquiry into his previous 
conduct, ‘'he was summoned to twe the 
degree of serjeant-at-law : Anthony Wood 
say^ ^ the endeavours of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde.’ The same author describes him as 
father of Dr. Samuel Parker, made Hshop 
of Oxford by James II., and placed by that j 
king M president of Magdalen College in 
opposition to the lawful elevation of Dr. * 
Hough, fl Sidet^n, 4.) i 

FABKEB, Thomas (East, of Maccles- ! 
field!, belonged to a branch of a respect- j 
able family long seated at Norton Lees in i 
Derbyshire. Ills father, Thomas Parker, \ 
a younger son of George Parker, of Park ! 
n^l in Staffordshire, high sherin of that i 
county in the reign of Charles I., was an I 
attorney practising in the neighbouring \ 
town of Leek ; and his mother was Anne, 
daughter and coheir of Robert Venables, of 
Winchain in Derbyshire. He was bom at 
Leek, and his birthday, July 23, 1660, was 
commemorated in a subsequont year by the 
poet John Hughes, to wnoin both he and 
Lord Cowper Lad been munificent benefac- 
tors, in the following eulogistic lines : — 

Not fair July, tho* Plenty clothe his fields, 

Tho* golden suns make all his mornings smile, 
Can boast of aught that such a triumph yields. 

As that he gave a Parker to our isle. 

Hail, happy month ! secure of lasting fame ! 

Doubly distinguish'd thro' the circling year 
In Rome a hero gave thee first thy name, 

A patriot's birth makes thee to 'Britain dear. 


of its representatives in 1705, and again in 
the two following porHamento ; but though 
he sat as a member for the five years he 
continued at the bar, theM is no record of 
any speech he delivered in the house, nor 
of any part he took, except in the proceed- 
ings against Dr. Sacheverell. In J une 1705 
he was not only raised to the degree- of the 
coif, but immediately made one of the 
queen’s serjeants and knighted. Attached 
to the whig party, he was naturally ap- 
pointed one of the managers in the unpo- 

? ular impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell in 
710, when his speeches were so effective, 
and his denunciations against the vain and 
factious doctor wore so strong, that in his 
return to his chambers he with diificulty 
escaped from the mob, which since the 
commencement of the trial had been furi- 
ously excited against the prosecution. His 
exertions were soon rewarded and his fright 
quickly compensated by the appointment 
of chief justice of the Queen’s Rench on 
March 13. 

Within a month he was called upon to 
preside at the trial of Dammaree, Willis, 
and l^iirchase, who had heoii ougagod in 
the riots arising out of SacIievorolVs trial, 
and wore charged with pulling down dis- 
senting meeting-houses; and, though he 
summed up for the conviction, ana they 
were found guilty of high treason, ho inter- 
ceded for them and procured their pardon. 
During the eight years of his presidency he 
fully J ustified the wisdom or the choice ,* 
for though imnicdiatelv following so re- 
nowned a lawyer as Sir .lohn I loll, he 
escaped any injurious comparison, and con- 
ducted the" business of his court with dis- 


After receiving the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Newport in Shrapshire, and at 
Derby, ho was, sent to Trini^ College, 
Cambridge, on October 9, 16fe, having 
already been admitted a student at the 
Inner "Temple in February 168(M. It is 
not impossiole, though very unlikely, that 
he mignt have been articled to his father 
at the time he became a member of the 
Inner Temple ; but his subsequent entry at 
Cambridge, and still more his call to the 
bar on May 21, 1691, seem completely to 
negative the story mentioned by Lysons 
(jSerhyah, 111), and assorted as a fact by 
Lord Campbell (iv. 503), that he was placed 
on the roll of the junior branch of the pro- 
fession, or practised as an attorney at Derby 
^ at the foot of the bridge next the Three 
Crowns.’ He attended the Midland Cir- 
cuit, and probably acted as a provincial 
counsel in me town of Derby, of which he 
was soon elected recorder. The statement 
that he was designated the * silver-tongued 
counsel’ is merely a second edition of the 
title given forty years before to Henoage 
J^ch, afterwards "Earl of Nottingham. 

The town of Derby returned him as one 


crimination and learning. 

Two years after the accession of George I., 
on March 10, 1716, his was raised to Iho 
peerage bv the title of Raroii Parker of 
Macclesfield, and at the same time he re- 
ceived the grant of a pension for life of 
1200/. a year. This is a siilficient proof of 
the estimation with which he was regarded 
by the king, whoso favour was two years 
alter firmly established by the opinion 
which the chief justice gave, that his ma- 
jesty had the sole control over the edu- 
cation and mnriiagea of his grandchildren 
QS/ote Triahf xv. 1222) ; an opinion which, 
mough subsequently confirmed, insured the 
enmity of the Prince of Wales, The fruits 
of the" king’s favour were immediate ; the 
effect of the prince’s animosity was for 
some time concealed. 

The Great Seal was presented to Lord 
Parker on May 12, 1718, with the title of 
lord chancellor, accompanied by the extra- 
ordinary present of 14,000/. from the king. 
To his son also a yearly pension of 1200/. 
was at the same time granted till he ol^ 
tained the place of teller of the Exchequer, 
to which he was appointed in the following 
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year. Lord Parker held the Seal for nearly 
aeven years, and pioTed himself as able in 
equity as he had shown himself in law, his 
decisions being regarded to this day with 
as much respect as those of any of his pre- 
decessors. On NoTember 6, 1721. he was 
created Viscount Parker of Eweime, and 
Earl of Macclesfield, with a remainder, fail- 
ing his issue male, to his daughter Eliza- 
beth, the wife of William Heathcote, 1^., 
and her issue male. This uncommon limi- 
tation may have been caused by his son’s 
absence abroad and the uncertainty of the 
father as to his existence. The earl had 
been already made lord lieutenant of the 
counties of Warwick and Oxford, in the 
latter of which he had purchased Sherbum 
Castle, near Watlin^n. In September 
1724 he was chosen lord high steward of 
the borough of Stafibrd. Yet with these 
and other proofs of the king’s countenance 
and favour, with the reputation of an able 
dispenser of justice, in ^e full possession 
of his faculties, and without any change 
or any dissension in the ministry, he sud- 
denly resigned the Great Seal on Januaiy 

’ His high position for the last four years 
in which he filled it had been anything but 
a bod of roses. In the latter end of 1720 
Mr. Dormer, one of the masters in Chan- 
cery, had absconded in consequence of the 
failure of a Mr. Wilson, his goldsmith or 
banker, in whose bands he had deposited a 
large amount of the suitors’ cash. The 
deficiency this occasioned, added to his own { 
losses by speculating with tlie same cash 
in the South Sea bubble, which at that 
time hurst, amounted to nearly 100,000/., 
which it was impossible for him to meet 
from his own private means. Those means 
were applied as far as they would go, and 
various palliatives were adopted W the 
chancellor to satisfy the incoming claims, 
such as by applying for that purpose the 
price given by the successor for the master- 
ship, by obtaining a contribution of 6001 
from each of the other masters except one, 
and by some payments out of his own 
pocket. But these were not nearly suffi- 
cient, and the refusal of the masters to 
make any further contribution, with the 
urgency of unsatisfied applicants, deter- 
mined the chancellor to put an end to his 
anxiety by resigning the Seal. 

Then did he experience the effect of the 
prince’s displeasure. He had not resigned 
three weeks before petitions were presented 
to the House of Commons by nis royal 
highness’s friends from parties complaining 
of non-payment of the moneys they were 
entitled lo ; addresses to the king were 
voted, commissions of enqui^ granted, and 
reports made, which result^ in the earl’s 
impeachment for corruption on Fehruoiy 12. 
The charges were not like those against 
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Lord Chancellor Bacon for taking bribes of* 
the suitors, but the twenty-one aracles were 
confined to his selling offices contrary to 
law, and for taking extortionate sums for 
them, with the knowledge that the payment 
was defrayed out of the suitors^ money. 
The trial lasted thirteen days, from the 5& 
to the 27th of May, and the report occupies 
no less than 632 columns of the ^State- 
Trials ' (vol. xvi. 767 et seq.). The pro- 
ceedings were most tiresome, and the rope- 
titions and the quibblings do no credit eitner 
to the managers for the Commons or to the 
accused earl. The Lords unanimously found 
him t^ilty and fined him 30,600/. This sum 
the King, though he was obliged to strike 
his name from the privy council, intimated 
to him that he would pay out of his privy 
purse as fast as he comd spare the money, 
and actually gave him 1000/. towards it in 
the first year, and in the second directed 
2000/. more to be given to him ; but before 
the earl applied for it the king died, and Sir 
Robert Waljjole evaded the payment, pro- 
bably from his tear of offending'the implac- 
able successor. 

This prosecution was attended with im- 
portant results. Though many will consider 
that the earl was treated harshly and made 
to suffer for irregularities introduced by his 
predecessors, all must rejoice in the exposme 
I (and removal of them which the investigation 
produced. A vicious system had prevailed 
for a long series of years, not only in the 
Court of Chancery, hut in the other courts 
^ 80 , of disposing of the various offices in* 
the gift of the chiefs to any person who- 
would ofler what was called * a present ’ to 
the hestower. In the Court of Chancery 
not only the executive and honoraiy officers^ 
who were entitled to fees were expected to 
contribute to the purse of the chancellor, 
hut the system extended to the masters in 
Chancery, who were the chancellor’s ju- 
dicial assistants, and moreover were en- 
trusted with the care of the moneys, the 
right to which was disputed, or the appli- 
cation of which was to be determined, in the 
various causes that came within the juris- 
diction of the court. The practice bad been 
notoriously acted upon for many years bv 
the chancellor’s predecessors, and, though 
the equallv objectionable custom of receiving 
new year’s gifts had been abrogated bv 
those whom he immediately succeeded,. 
Lords Oowper and Harcourt, yet even they 
had not hesitated to receive payment from 
those masters whom they had appointed. 
Bad as the system was, the blot would not 
have been removed but for tbe accident of 
Mr. Dormer’s insolvency ; and even with that 
discovery Lord Macclesfield would probably 
have escaped censure had he confined him- 
self to the former practice, which had been* 
in some sort recognised by the legislature — 
inasmuch as at the revolution a clause pro- 
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Hinting tbe sale of the office of master of 
Ohanoei^j which had been proposed to be 
inserted in a bill then before the house, had 
been neffatived by the Lords. Either his 
acquittal or his condemnation would have 
equally resulted in the abolition of that 
practice, and in a more safe investment of 
the suitors’ money. But, unfortunately for 
the accused earl, the investigation proved 
that he had not been content with die ac- 
customed honorarium, but had increased the 
price so enormously that it became next to 
impossible for the appointees to refund 
themselves, or even to pay the amount, 
without either extorting unnecessary fees by 
delaying causes before them, or using thie 
money deposited with them to defray the 
sum demanded. That he employed au agent 
to bargain for him and to higgle about the 
price there is no doubt, and that ho was 
aware of the improper use that was made 
of the suitors* money, and took means to 
conceal the losses that occasionally occurred, 
there is too much evidence. Though there- 
fore his friends might assert that ho was 
made to sufter for a system of which ho was 
not the author, and which had been know- 
ingly practised by his predecessors with 
impunity, it is impossible to acquit him en- 
tirely of the charge of carrying that system 
to an exorbitant extent, and of corruptly 
recognising, if not encouraging, practices 
dangerous to the public credit, and destruc- 
tive of that confidence which should always 
exist in the judicature of the country. The 
contradictions sometimes found in nunian 
nature are extraordinary, for while the dis- 
closures of the trial tend to exhibit an ava- 
Lricious disposition in the earl, the evidence 
he produced, with questionable delicacy, 
satisfactorily proves that ho was at the same 
time extremely liberal, dispensing with an 
almost extravagant hand largo sums in the 
promotion of learning and in aid and en- 
tsouragement of poor scholars and distressed 
clergymen. That the price paid by the 
masters for their places was considered a 
legitimate part of the profit of the chan- 
cellor, received a curious confirmation in the 
grant to Lord Macclesfield’s immediate 
successor, Lord King, of a considerable ad- 
dition to his salary, as a compensation for 
.the loss occasioned by the annihilation of 
;the practice consequent upon this investi- 
gation. 

Lord Macclesfield lived seven years after- 
wards, but mixed no more in public affairs. 
He spent his time between Sherbum Castle, 
his seat in Oxfordshire, and Tjondon, where 
at the time of bis death he was building a 
house in St. James’s Square, afterwards in- 
habited by his son. He died on April 28, 
1732, and was buried at Sherburn. 

His wife, Janet, daughter and coheir of 
Charles Carrier, of Wirksworth in Derby- 
shire, Esq., brought him two children only. 
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a son and a daughter. The son, who sue* 
ceeded to the earldom, was renowned as a 
philosopher, and had a principal share in 
preparing the act of parliament for the 
alteration of the sMe. The present earl is 
the sixth who has home the title. 

PARKER, Thomas, was a near relation 
of his namesake, Lord Chancellor Maccles« 
field, George Parker, of Park Hall in Staf- 
fordshire, being the grandfather of the 
chancellor, and the great-grandfather of the 
judge, whose father, George, succeeded to 
the estate of Park Hall. 

Thomas Parker was bom about 1605, and 
received his education at the grammar 
school of Lichfield, from whence he was 
removed to the office of Mr. Salkeld, a so- 
licitor in Brook Street, Holbom, where 
three other eminent lawyers and judges 
were at nearly the same time initiated into 
the mysteries of the science. These were 
Lord Jocelyn, lord chancellor of Ireland; 
Sir John Strange, master of the Rolls; and 
Lord Hardwicko, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, With the latter he contracted a 
lasting intimacy, and when he was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in Juno 1724 
T.ord Hnrdwicke was attorney-general. This 
%ya9 less than a year before his noble rela- 
tive’s disgrace, ot whoso patronage though 
ho was thus deprived, he found an ample 
compensation in the friendship of Lord • 
Ilardwicke, who never forgot what he owed 
to the early encouragement of the persecuted 
peer, in gratitude to whom ho took every 
opportunity of promoting Parker’s advance- 
ment. Thus in June 1730, when Parker 
had been a barrister only twelve years, he 
was raised to the dignity of the coif, and 
made king’s serjeant at the same time ; and 
in two years after, on .Tuly 7, 1738, ho was 
raised to the bench os a haron of the Ex- 
chequer. From this court he was removed 
in April 1740 to the Common Pleas, where 
he remained till November 29, 1742, when, 
having been previously knighted, ho was 
advanced to the head of the Court of Ex- 
chequer as lord chief baron. All these pro- 
motions he owed to Lord Ilardwicke, who 
in a letter to the Duke of Somerset said 
that ^ Parker was in every way deserving, 
and has gained a very high character for 
ability and integrity since his advancement 
to the bench.’ (Harris's Lord Hardwicke, 
ii. 26.) 

Lord Ilardwicke, even when out of power, 
did not neglect him, but endeavoured on tbe 
death of Sir John Willes to procure for him 
tbe chief justiceship of the Common Pleas, 
and to the last showed his regard by naming 
him as a trustee under his will. (Ibid, iii. 
269, 394.) 

Sir Thomas preaded in the Exchequer 
j for thirty years, when, having arrived at the 
j age of seventy-seven, he resigned in the 
I summer vacation 1772, being gratified with 
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8 pexunon of 2400/., and being swam a 
privy oonndllor, a not then usually 
given to the chief narons while in office. 
He liv^ for twelve years after his xetire- 
meni^ during which he published a volume 
of Reports of Revenue Cases in the Ex- 
chequer Irom 1743 to 1767, which display 
soniudemble acuteness. A judgment may 
also be formed of the manner in which he 
had executed his judicial functions by the 
remark of Lord Mansfield, who, on the 
frequent absence of his successor Sir Sidney 
Stafford Smythe from infirmity, observed, 
^The new chief baron shoula resign in 
favour of his predecessor.’ (Lord Camphell, 
Ch. Juttices, li. 571.) 

He died on December 29, 1784, and was 
buried in the family vault at Park Hall, 
lie was twice married — first to Anne, 
daughter of James Whitehall, of Pipe- 
Ridware in Staffordshire ; and secondly to 
Martha, daughter of Edward Strong, of 
Greenwich, by each of whom he left issue. 
The estate of Park Hall is still in possession 
of his descendants. 

PABK1K6, RonERTj was possessed of 
considerable property in Cumberland, and 
was returned to parliament in the last year 
of the reign of Edward 11., as one of the 
representatives of that county. He took 
the degree of a serjeant-at-law in 3 Edward 
HI. (Cokii^ 4ih Imt 70), and is mentioned 
ns a king’s serjeant in the eighth year. 
From this time till he was called to the 
bench ho frequently acted as a judge of 
assize. • 

On May 23, 1340, he became a justice of 
the Common Pleas, but only remained in 
that court for two months, being raised on 
July 24 to the office of chief justice of the 
King’s Dench. His presidency there, how- 
ever, did not continue longer than the 
16th of the following December, when he 
changed the office of chief justice for that 
of treasurer. Being distinguished, as Coke 
says, for his profound and excellent know- 
ledge of the laws, his elevation to the bench 
c.an be well understood ; but the cause of 
his early removal from a sphere in which 
ho was so fitted to shine is not so readily 
apparent. It arose, probably, from the 
king having as high an opinion of his integ- 
rity as of his legal attainments. 

lie held his new position for little more 
than teif months : for on October 27, 1341, 
the Great Seal was placed in his hands. 
He continued chancellor till his death, 
and it is remarkable that, though there is 
no Imputation against him for neglecting 
hi.<i duties, he was still in the habit of 
attending the Court of Common Pleas to 
hear arguments there, and sometimes to 
take part in them. Instances of this occur 
in Hilaafy, 17 Edward III., and in the two 
following terms. 

He died on August 26, 1348, leaving by 
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hia wife, Isabella, a son named Adam, who 
auoceedM toeight manorsand other prmrty 
in the counties of Cumberland and North- 
umberland. (Alh, Mot, Orig, iL 202 ; Cat, 
Inquis, p. m. ii. 110.) 

PA88ELSWE, SiKON, of Norman origin, 
was probably brother of Robert, deputy 
treasurer to Henry HI. He was a justico 
of the Jews in 1237, and in 62 Henry III. 
his name appears as a baron of the Ex- 
chequer. ^ (jaadoXf ii. 819, 820, 727.) In 
1258 be is mentioned as applyins to the- 
abbey of St Albans for a loan to the king. 
{Newcomers St, Albms, 171.) 

PA88ELE, or PA88ELEWE, EoMimi) D£, 
as several members of his family did before 
him, held office in the Exchequer. He was 
probably the son of Robert de Passelewe, 
who was knight of the shire for Sussex in 
24 and 28 Henry III., as he himself had 
considerable estates in that coun^, part of 
which he devoted to pious uses. In 16 Ed- 
ward I. he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to enquire as to the damage done 
by the overflowiim of the sea in the Isle of 
Thanet (Leicis's Thanety 77) ; and in 3 Ed- 
ward II. he was specially employed by the 
king and the council to attend to the king’a 
pleas, and is designated by Dugdale a ser- 
leant. From that till the sixteenth year 
he was frequently engaged as a justice of 
assize, or otherwise, and as such was com- 
manded to bring his proceedings into the Ex- 
chequer to bo estreated, and received the cus- 
tomary summons to attend the p^liaments. 

On September 20, 1323, 17 Edward IL, 
he was constituted a baron of the Exche- 
quer, the duties of which he continued to 
perform till the end of the reign. He died 
in 1 Edward III., leaving a widow and two 
sons. (Abb. Mot, Orig, i. 132, 207; Pari. 
irrit8,ii, 1201 j Abb. Placit, 325.) 

PASTOE, William, wasadescendantfrom 
Wolstan, a knight who came from France 
with Henry I., and receiving a grant of 
lands at Paston in Norfolk, adopted the 
name of that place. His parents were Cle- 
j ment Paston, and Beatrice, the daughter of 
John de Somerton. 

He was bom in 1378, and, being brought 
up to the law, was in 1413 made steward of 
all the courts and leets belonring to Ri- 
chard Courtney, Bish(m of Norwich. (Mhme^ 
Reid's Mojfolk, vi, 470.) He was called to 
the degree of serjeant in Hilary, 8 Henry V., 
1421, and soon after was selected as one of 
the king’s seijeants. He was raised to the 
bench as a justice of the Common Pleas on 
October 16, 1429, 8 Henry VL, and retained 
his seat during the remainder of his life. 
(Acts Privy Council, iv. 4, 5; Dugdalds 
Orig. 46.) 

^ Although his judicial character was so 
high as to acquire for him the title of the 
Good Judge, it did not prevent an accusa- 
tion being brought against him in. the pan- 
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liAmwt of 1434. This was contained in a 
petition from one William Dalling, in which 
he chaxmd the judge that he ^ taSeth diveis 
fees and rewa^ of divers persons within 
the shires of Norfolk and Suffolk, and is 
withhold with every matter in the said 
counties ; ’ and then he names nine cases, 
two being towns, one an abbot, four priors, i 
and two individuals, with sums varying 
from Is. to 40s., except the last, which is 
evidently the origin of the complaint, and 
is thus stated 

* And of Katherine Shelton X marks, 
against the king for to be of her counsel for 
to destroy the right of the king and of his 
ward, that is for to say, Ralph, son and heir 
of J ohn Shelton.’ ( Puston Letters [Knight’s 
edj, IfUrod, xxiv.) 

The petition was rejected, and is endorsed 
^ FalsaBilla; ’ but it exposes practices which, 
even if some of them were old annuities 
granted while he was an advocate for past 
or future services, and not withdrawn when 
he rose to the bench, might well make his 
impartialit}’’ suspected when these parties 
were engaged before him. 

He was too ill to ride the Homo Circuit in 
.ranuary 1444, ns was then the practice; 
and it is curious to find, from a letter ad- 
dressed to him, that no other conveyance 
was then thought of except that by water ; 
and that so his colleague, Chief Justice 
Hodj', arranged for them to go. (Ibid. 5.) 
On the 14th of the following August he 
died, and was buried in Norwich Cathedral, 
to which ho had been a benefactor. {Index 
Momst. 6 .) 

He married Agnes, daughter of Sir Ed- 
mund Berrye, of llarlinghury Hall, Herts, 
who after "her husband’s death was pro- 
ceeded against by one John IJauteyn to re- 
cover the manor* of Oxnead ,* and it affords 
a strong proof of the respect paid to the 
memoi^ of the judge that Hauteyn w^as 
obliged to petition the chancellor to assign 
certain persons to he of counsel for him in 
the process, because no men of court would 
act in his behalf. {Faston Letters, 8.) 

From his eldest son, John, descended Sir 
William Baston, distinguished as an auti- 
who was made d baronet of Oxnead, 
Normlk, in 1041; and whose son, Sir 
Robert, was created Baron Paston of Pas- , 
ton, and Viscount Yarmouth, by Charles | 
II., to which an earldom of Yarmouth was 
added in 1079 ; but all these titles became 
extinct in 1732 on the death of his son 
William, the second earl. {MoranVs Essex, 
ii, 316 ; Genealogy of the Paston Family y by 
jR Worship, Esq!) , 

The collection of letters written by or to { 
the members of this family during the 
reigns of Henry VL, Edward IV., Richard 
nf, and Henry VIL, published orijrinally 
^ Sir John Fenn, and reprinted by Charles 
JEfriight in 1840 under the name of the 
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* Paston Letters,’ contains a most interest- 
ing record of the domestic maimers and 
hiftits of the fifteenUi centurjr* 

PATEBSULL, SiKon db, is first men-^ 
tioned when he appeam on the judicial 
bench in 5 Richard I., 1193^ from which 
time till the end of John’s reign his name 
is freiiuently recorded on fines, and as 
forming the various duties of a justicier, 
besides acting as a justice of the Jews. 
(Madox, i. 235, ii. 315.) His position 
auring the principal part of the latter reign 
was evidently very high, and from the fact 
that many of the mandates in causes be- 
fore the court, from 7 John, are addressed 

* Rex Sim. de Pateshull et sociis suis, jus- 
ticiis suis,’ an inference may perhim be 
drawn that he was at the head of that 
division of the Curia Regis in which ‘ com- 
mon pleas’ were tried. In John he and 
James dePotema appear to have been fined 
in DUO hundred marks each for granting n 
term in a cause before them without the 
king’s licence, but they were afterwards 
excused. (Mot. Clam. i. Gl, &c., 113, 114.) 

Numerous entries show his continued 
attendance on King John, from whom ho 
received many marks of favour. (Rot.. 
Chart. 62, 131, 184.) He hold the sheriff- 
alties of Northampton from 6 Richard I. 
to 5 John, and of Essex and Hertford in 6 
Richard I. 

In the wars between King John and the 
barons he was mom than suspected of a 
defection from his sovereign ; out in May 
1215 the king granted him a safe-conduct, 
with an intimation expressed in it that ^ if 
it is so as the abbot of Woburn tells us on 
your part, wo will relax all the anger and 
indignation we had against you.’ (Rot. 
Pat. 04.) He succeeded in clearing him- 
self with the king, and his lands, which 
had been seized, were restored to him in 
December. (Rot. Clam. i. 200, 244.) 

The time of his death is uncertain ; hut 
as the rolls give only one other instance, in 
the following March, of his performance 
of judicial duties (Ibid. 270), and as his 
son Hugh’s subsequent connection with 
the barons’ party is shown by the restora- 
tion of his lands to him in 2 Henry III., it 
is more than probable that Simon died 
before that date. 

Dugdale, however, in his < Chronica 
Series,’ inserts him as chief justicia^in 17 
Henij 111., from an apparent misappre- 
hension of a parenthetical sentence in a 
passage in Matthew Paris, mealdng of the 
next-mentioned Hugh de Pateshull, who, 
he says, was son of Simon the justiciary, 
^ qui quandoque habenas moderabatur totius 
regni.’ Whether such an Mter dictum is 
a sufficient authority for describing him at 
all as cMef justiciary or not, it clearly 
does not pretend to make him so at that 
time or in any part of that reign. 
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FATHSULL, HveK dx (Bishop op 
Lighfixld AiTD CoTXNTRT). Although 
Dugdale introduces him as cMef justicia^ 
in^ Henry 1234, when Stephen die 
Segraye was diignioed, the authority of the 
passage in Matthew Paris which he quotes 
does not appear to authorise any such 
statement That passage goes no fhrther 
than to show that he was then nominated 
treasurer in the place of Peter de Rivallis, 
an appointment which is proyed to haye 
been made hj a patent of the same date. 
(Madox, i. 35.) 

He was the son of the last-mentioned 
Simon de Pateshull, and in his early life, pro- 
bably just after his father’s death, ho joined 
the popular cry against King John, and lost 
his lands accordingly, which were, how- 
ever, restored after the accession of Henry 
in., when he returned to his allegiance. 
(Rot, Claus, i. 340.) He obtained, no 
doubt from his father’s connection with 
the court, a place in the Exchequer, and 
united, as was then common, the clerical 
profession with the performance of his oth- 
cial duties. In the former department ho 
became a canon of St. Paul’s (Ani/l. Sac, i. 
439), and in the latter he was firadually 
adyanced to that position in which he had 
the custody of the seal of the Exchequer, 
and the receipt of the revenue accounted 
for by the sheriffs, a post which, if not at 
that time, was shortly afterwards distin- 
guished by the title of chancellor of the 
Excliequer. 

The date of the patent appointing him 
treasurer is Juno 1, 1234, and there are 
entries to show that ho still continued to 
perform the duties in 22 Henry III. (Madox, 
li. 35, 255, 317) ; and there is no notice of 
any successor being appointed till 24 Henry 
lit, 1240, on July 1 in which year he 
was consecrated Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. His short presidency over this 
diocese was terminated by his death, while 
yet conmaratively a young man, on De- 
cember 7 , 1241. (Oodimn, 317 ; Baronage, 
ii. 343.) 

PATESHHLL, Mabtix de, is stated by 
one authority to be a native of Northamp- 
tonshire (Ftdkr, ii. 166), and by another of 
Stoftordshire (Gent, Mag, Aug. 1813), and 
there is a village of his name in both these 
counties. 

During the reign of John he probably 
held some office in the court, with the title 
of ‘ clerk added to his name (Hot, Chart, 
180), and in 17 John he had letters of safe- 
conduct to^ come to the king (Hot, Pat, 
142), then in the midst of bis troubles. 

Very soon after the accession of Henry 
HI. he was raised to the bench, for his 
name appears in 1217, not only at West- 
minster, when a fine was levied there, but 
also as a justice itinerant in York and 
Northumberland, and in other counties. 


From tUs lame until the end of his Bfe 
he was acliyely engaged in judi^ duties, 
scarcely a yenff occurring in which he was 
not sent on various itinera. In 1224 he 
was one of the justices itinerant at Dun- 
stable whomFaukes de Breaute endeavoured 
to capture ; but he was fortunate enough to 
escape. (J2. de Wendover, iv. 94.) f^m 
the next year, when he stands the first of 
those who were appointed, he is in every 
subsequent commission mentioned in the 
same prominent position. Even if the divi- 
sion of the courts had then taken place, 
which is very doubtful, there is no other 
evidence that he was at the head of either 
branch. 

The Fourth Report of the Public Records 
(Apjj, ii. 161) gives an amusing testimony 
to his activity in performing his legal func- 
tions. In a letter to the authorities, a 
brother justicier appointed to go the York 
Circuit with him prays to be excused from 
the duty, ^for,’ says lie, Hhe said Martin is 
strong, and in his labour so sedulous and 
practised that all his fellows, especially 
W. de Ralegh and the writer’ (whose 
name does not appear)/ ai'e overpowered 
by the labour of Pateshull, who works 
every day from sunrise until night.’ The 
writer therefore prays to bo eased of his 
office, and allowed to go quietly to his 
'church in the county of York, to which he 
had been lately presented. 

Martin de Pateshull was appointed arch- 
deacon of Norfolk in 1220, and two years 
after he was raised to the deanery of St. 
Paul’s, London, of which he had previously 
been a canon, but did not long enjoy his 
dignity, as ho died on November l4, 1229. 
(Ze AW, 182, 21».) 

Fuller quotes (ii. 100) liom Florile^s 
this character of him ; * Vir mirm prudentioe, 
et legum regni peritissimus.’ « 

PATESHHLI, Waltkb de, resided in 
Bedfordshire, and the only notice that 
occurs of him in a judicial character is in 
3 Henry 111., when ho was one of the 
rustices itinerant for that and the neigh- 
bouring counties. On the disgrace of Faukes 
de Breaute he was appointed sheriff of 
Bedfordshire and Buc^nghomshire, and 
under the direction of him and Henry de 
Braybroc, the captured judge, the castle of 
Bedford was demolished. He retained the 
sheriffalty for four years, and . died in 
August 1232. (Bot, Clatis, i. ^1, 632; 
Excerpt, e Bot, Fin, i. 225.) 

FATTESOH, Jonx, was the son of the 
Rev. Henry Patteson, of Drinkstone in 
Suffolk, by Sophia, the daughter of Richard 
Ayton Lee, Esq., a banker m London. He 
was bom on February 11, 1790, at Norwich, 
of which city his uncle, John Patteson, 
was the representative in parliament for 
some years. 

Educated at Eton, he was elected on the 
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fiottnAatioiii md Bacoeededto King's CoUej^ 
Cambridge^ in ISOQ^ as a scholar, where in 
1812 he became a fellow, having in the 
meantime been the first to win ^e Davies 
University Scholarship. 

^ Ebteting the Middle Temple, he placed 
himself successively under the instructions of 
two among the most eminent special pleaders 
of the day, Mr. Godfrey Sykes and Mr. 
{afterwards Justice) Littledale, and, having 
^ned by their guidance sufficient know- 
ledge of the then abstruse science, com- 
menced the practice of it on his own ac- 
count. Here great success attended him, 
and soon his reputation was so well esta- 
blished that many pupils resorted to his 
chambers to share m the benefit of his 
teaching. 

When in 1821 he was called to the bar 
and joined the Northern Circuit, his name 
as an accurate and subtle pleader soon 
secured him a prominent place among his 
compeers; and Mr. Littledale, who then 
acted as counsel for the Treasury, showed 
his confidence in him by securing* his assis- 
tance in the business of the crown. At the 
close of one of his arguments, ^ Ilennell v. 
The Bishop of Lincoln,’ Mr. Justice Bayley 
is said to have thrown down to him from 
the bench a note with these words : ‘ Dear P. 
Lord Tenterden, C.J. An admirable ai*gu- 
ment; shows him fit to be an early judge.’ 

The implied prophecy was speedily ac- 
complishea. When three new judges were 
to be appointed, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 
selected Mr. Patteson os the most eligible 
person to take the additional place in the 
lung’s Bench. He received his promotion 
on November 12, 1830, without a murmur 
among his colleagues, though no other in- 
stance had ever occurred of one who after 
only nine years’ pmctice at the bar had been 
raised to the bench ; so unreservedly were 
his merits acknowledged. He of course then 
received the honour of knighthood. 

The choice proved a most successful one. 
For rather more than one-and-twenty yeai’s, 
under three chiefs (Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Denman, and Lord Campbell) , he contributed 
greatly, by his high judicial faculty, to the 
efficiency of the court, as was frequently 
and publicly acknowledged. No one was 
more soundly versed in the principles of the 
common law, or more firm in his enunci- 
ation of them; no one was more lucid in 
his reasonings, or less liable to be misled by 
the sophistries of counsel; and, what is of 
the greatest importance, no one was more 
courteous and kind to all applicants, whether 
in court or in chambers. As a criminal 
judge he was infiezibly just, and, where he 
could be. most merciful; and in every 
branch or his duties he established a cha- 
racter inspiring so much respect and con- 
fidence that &ere have been few judges 
whose retirement was more regretted. 


But he was visited with, an infirmity, 
that of deafness, which, tiunigh at first 
moderated by the use of ingemous instru- 
ments, at last increased to such an extent 
that he felt that he could not adequately 
fulfil the duties which devolved upon hixn, 
and, most unwillingly, he* tendered his 
resi^ation. The scene on his last appear- 
ance in court, February 9, 1852^ waa a 
most afifecting one ; and no better evidence 
can be produced of the biir’s appreciation of 
him than is afforded by the following pitf- 
sage in the address of the present dief 
justice of that court. Sir Alexander Cock- 
bum, then attorney-general : — 

^ As we are now about to lose you, it 
may not be entirely unbecoming in mo to 
offer, nor wholly unwelcome to you to 
receive, the assurance of the universal sense 
of the whole profession that tho high and 
sacred duties of the judicial office were 
never more honestly or ably discharged 
than by you during your whole judicial 
life, though we lose* you, your memory 
will yet remain to us, assuming its proper 
position among those revered names which 
dignify this place and this hall, and will 
bo cherished by us not more for that vast 
and varied learning by which all have 
profited and which all have admired, than 
for that untiring love of justice and truth, 
and that hatred of oppression and wrong, 
that mifiinching integrity of purpose, that 
simplicity and singleness of heart, and that 
benevolent kindness of nature, which leave 
us in doubt whether we should more revere 
the judge or love the man. You will cany 
into your retirement the respect and vener- 
ation, and the enduring attachment, of 
every member of the profession. We re- 
joice to hope that, though the sense of one 
infirmity, and the apprehension lest that 
should interfere with tho perfect discharge 
of your duty, have made you withdraw 
from your office in the vigour of your 
powers, you will long remain in unimpaired 
nealth, and long enjoy all the pleasures of 
life.’ 

Ho was immediately sworn of the privy 
council, and for five years assisted in tlie 
adjudication of the difficult coses that come 
before its judicial committee. His failing 
health then compelled him to desist from 
all mental labour, and for the ebort re- 
mainder of his life he devoted himself to 
the enjoyments of domestib society and to 
the fnendly assistance of his neighbours. 
Ho expired on June 28, 1881, at Feniton 
Court, near Honiton, on estate be bad pur- 
chased at a short diatemee from the residence 
of his brother-in-law and colleague Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge, with whom ne kept 
up the inost affectionate intimacy, and who 
has feelingly recorded his worth on the 
brass his immirers put up to his memory in 
Eton College chapel. 
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Pie was twice married — first to Elizabeth^ 
daughter of George Lee, Esq., of Dickie- 
borough, Norfolk; and seconuy^ to Frances 
Duke, sister of Mr. Justice Coleridge, whom 
he BurTiTed. One of his two sons is the 
missionary bishop to the western isles of 
the South Pacific Ocean, and the other a 
revising barrister on the Northern Circuit. 

PAVLET, William (MAiiairrs op Win- 
ch ksiku), Avas the son of Sir John Paulet, 
an eminent soldier, created a Imight of the 
Bath at the marriage of Prince Arthur in 
1601, and of Eliz^eth, daughter of Sir 
William Paulet, of Hinton St. George. 
He was born about 1475, if it be true that 
he lived to his ninety-seventh year. 

Though ho appears to have been sheriff 
of Hampshire in 1518, the history of his 
early life is limited to the fact that he was 
a learned and accomplished man, and that 
he received the honour of knighthood 
before ho was made comptroller of the 
household by Henry VIII., in 1532, when, 
according to the above account, ho must 
have, neon fifty-seven years of ago. Five 
years afterwards he became treasurer, and 
on March i), 1630, was advanced to the 
baronage by the title of Lord St. John of 
Basing. On the establishment of the new 
Court of Wards, in 32 Henry VIII., he Avaa 
the first master appointed, and in the 
thirty-fifth year he was installed a knight 
of the Garter. He next became great 
master of the king’s household, and the 
lost service he performed to Henry VIII. 
was in accompanying him ou the expedi- 
tion to France, wnen he Avas present at the 
taking of Boulogne. Of that king’s will 
he was the third named of the sixteen 
executors, and under its provisions one of 
the ^rivy council of his infant successor. 

01 this council ho was appointed presi- 
dent when Somerset became protector, and 
within a few weeks after the accession of 
Edward VI. the Great Seal Avas placed in 
his hands on March 6, 1647, with the title 
of lord keeper. It is evident that this was 
not meant to be a permanent appointment, 
from the time during which he was to hold 
it being limited in the first iastance to 
fourteen days, and on two subsequent 
occasions to defined periods. The protector, 
boweA^er, was so uncortmn as to tne person 
with whom he should ultimately entrust it 
that Lord St. John retained the possession 
for more than seven months when Richard 
Ijord llich was constituted lord chancellor 
on October 23. 

As soon os the power of the ijrotectop 
seemed to ho slipping away from ms grasp, 
Lord St. John is found on the side of his 
^ponents and assisting in his downfall. 

reward of this suppleness was the ! 
earldom of Wiltshire and the office of lord i 
treasurer, both of which were granted in 
the beginning of 1550. To the former 
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title that of Marquis of Winchester waa 
^ded in October of the following year, and 
in little more than a month he presided as 
lord steward at the trial of the late Pro- 
tector Somerset. Hewasoneof thetwenty^- 
four snbscribers to the document prepared 
by the Duke of Northumberland, under- 
taking to support the succession of the 
kingdom on La^ Jane Grey ; but on the 
death of King Edward, though, acting as 
loi*d treasum, he presented the crown to 
that unfortunate lady, he had the wit very 
soon to see his dangerous position, and 
contrived to be one of those lords who met 
at Baynard’s Castle, and caused Queen Mary 
to be proclaimed. This secured to him a 
continuance in his office of treasurer for the 
whole of that reign, during which he is 
said to have been active in the persecutions 
which disgraced it. Plis patent, however, 
was renewed when Queen Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded. He lived for nearly thirteen years 
after that event, and died on March IO 2 I 672 , 
and was buried at Basing in Hampshire. 

It is not supposed that a man so old as 
he was could interfere much in politics 
in the last two reigns ; but it is anparent 
that he must have possessed a wonderfully 
accommodating spirit to have remained un- 
scathed in sucii perilous times under four 
sovereigns, professing alternately different 
systems of religion. His own solution of 
the difficulty seems to be the right one. 
When ho was asked how he had attained 
so great an age, ho pleasantly answered, — 

Late supping I forbear, 

Wine and women I forsAvear ; 

My nock and feet I keep from cold ; 

No mar\'cl then that 1 nm old. 

I am a willow^ not an oak ; 

I chide, but never hurt with stroke. 

He married two wives. The first was 
Elizabeth, dauber of Sir William C^el ; 
the second, Wunfred, daughter of Sir John 
Bruges, and wii^w of Sif William Sack- 
Adlle, chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
titles descended in regular succession till 
the sixth marquis in 1680 was created 
Duke of Bolton. The sixth duke dying 
without male issue in 1794, the dukedom 
became extinct, hut the marquisate de- 
volved on the descendant of a younger son 
of the fourth marquis, whose grandson 
now enjoys the title. {Baronage^ i. 370 ; 
CoUMs Peeragej ii. 367 ; Hayward; Bapm ; 
Lingardj &c.) 

FAUNTOE, James de, was settled in 
Lincolnshire, his father, Williaim being 
sheriff there in 50 and 51 Henry III., and 
he himself in the four following years. ^ He 
was constituted a justice of the King’s 
Bendi in 1270, and died almost im- 
mediately after his appointment; for in 
1 >Edwam L, Philip de Paunton, probably 
his son by Isabella his wife, obtained an 
extent in aid against those who owed 
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Jamas mon^, to mt hit debts to the 
crown. (Madox, 175, 194 : AM, Maeit. 199, 
2S3, 812.) ' 

PAITFBB, Hoger, was the son of Boger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the great minister of 
Henry and of '^Matilda of Ramsbury, j 
whom some authors call his wife, and some , 
his concubine. The charitable presumption ; 
is, that he had been le^lly umted to her, ! 
and that he had refused to obey the canons | 
which were then attempted to oe enforced, 
enjoining married priests to put away their ; 
wives. ; 

There are three documents proving that ' 
Roger Pauper was chancellor in the first I 
year of Stephen’s reign — one dated in 1135 ; 
(Monast ii. 482) ; another granted at the 
general council held at Westminster in the ; 
following Easter (Aladox'y i. 13) ; and a ! 
third, being the Charter of Liberties, dated 
near the same time at Oxford (App, to Me- 
portHj Eec. Commis .) ; to all of which the I 
attestation of his father, the bishop, is also ' 
attached. 

In July 1130 he was still chancellor, 
when he and liis father wore seized by 
Stephen at Oxford. The manner in which 
he was carried in fetters before the castle 
of Devizes, and threatened with instant 
death unless it was surrendered to the king. 
Is more fully related in the subsequent life 
of Bishop Roger. 

Although the bishop was released when 
the castle was taken, the king kept the 
chancellor in confinement, and for a long 
time refused to give him his liberty unless 
he would join tlio court party, an offer 
which he invariably rejected. At last, 
however, he procured his freedom, on con- 
dition that he retired from the kingdom. 
Ills exile continued during the remainder 
of his life, and history is silent as to its , 
close. {Mado.v, i. 14 j Godmin, 341 ; Wen- 
dom\ ii. 226.) / 

PAITPEB, Herbert (Bishop op Salis- 
bury), enjoyed the archdeaconry of Can- | 
terbury in 1175, and in 1185 and the j 
following years was one of the cuatodes j 
of the see of Salisbury during its vacancy 
{Miadox. i. 31 1, 034), which lasted till 1188. 
To this bishopric he was afterwards elected 
in May 1 104, 5 Richard I. From that time 
he acted regularly as a justicier in the Curia 
Regis, his name appearing to several fines ^ 
from the sixth to the ninth year of the 
reign inclusive. Preface,) He died 

on May 9, 1217, and was buried at Wilton. 
{Oodvm^ 342; Le Neve, 11, 257.) 

PBC, Richard de, was among the jus- 
tices itinerant selected by the king when the 
council of Windsor, in 1179, 25 Henry IL, 
divided the kingdom into four circuits. 
{Madox, i. 137.) In 27 Henry H. he was 
sent with the constable of Chester to Ire- 
land, to take away the government from 
Hugh de Lacy, who had offended the king 
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by marrying a daughter of Roderick. King 
of Connaught. (Lord I^Udton, iii. 351.) 

In 3 Rivard 1. he had the custody of the 
castle of Bolsover {Madox, ii. 220)^ ; and in 
1195 he appears again as a justice itinerant, 
fixing the taUaro m Gloucestershire. 

He married Matilda, the widow of the 
before-mentioned Robert Grimbald. {Ibid, 
i. 704.) 

PEMBEBTON, Francis. Chauncy, the 
historian of Hei'tfoi'dshire, is the only author 
who speaks of his contemporary Sir Francis 
Pemberton with unmixed commendation. 
His other biographers, with whatever party 
they are connected, almost invariably qua- 
lify the encomiums they are compelled to 
utter with some expressions of deprecia- 
tion. One says that he was a great lawyer, 
but that he had so towering an opinion of 
his own sense and wisdom that be made 
more law than he declared. Another, while 
acknowledging that he was an excellent 
judge, asserts that his passion for prefer- 
ment led him sometimes to do wrong. The 
various incidents of his career are so tinted 
by the different prejudices of the writers, 
whether whig or tory, that, not receiving 
the entire approbation of either party, the 
natural inference to an unprejudiced mind 
is, that he acted independently of both. 
That he was ‘ damned with faint praise ^ 
receives its explanation in Burnet’s admis- 
sion that ^ he w'as not wholly for the court.’ 

The family of Pemberton came originally 
from a town of that name in Lancashiro ; 
but a branch of it settled at St. Albans in 
Herts, and gave many sheriffs to that county. 
Ralph Pemberton, who was twice mayor 
of the borough in the reign of Charles I., 
was the father of the judge, who was bom 
there in 1625, and, after receiving the 
rudiments of his education in one of its 
private seminaries, was removed in August 
1640 to Emmanuel College, Cambridge,, 
under the tuition of the learned Dr. Which- 
cote, whoso niece he afterwards married. 
He remained at the university till February 
1644, having token the degree of B.A., and, 
entering the Inner Temple, was called to 
the bar in November 1654. Chauncy omits 
any mention of his youthful follies, probably 
considering that he redeemed them by bis 
future life; but both Roffcr North and 
Burnet, the courtier and^ the whig, agree 
in describinff his beginnings as very de- 
bauched, and leading him into such extra- 
vagance that he soon wasted his patrimony, 
and involved himself in such debt that he 
lay many years in gaol. While there he 
is represented by both to have made up for 
lost time, following his studies so closely 
that according to one he came out a 
sharper at the law, and according to the 
other he became one of the ablest men of' 
his profesdon. He no doubt had plenty 
of exercise for legal subtleties in the cases- 
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•of Us fellow piJBonen, to aid whom his 
necessities obliged him to app^ himselfl 
How or when he obtained his release is not 
rdated, except bj Lord Campbell, who 
enters into mmute detail^ for which he has 
not given any authority. His brother lawyer 
^eijeant Chauncy says that he was m^e 
one of the counsel of the MarshalseaOourti 
an arena in which bis prison experience 
would stand him in good stead. But soon 
after the return of Charles U. he is men- 
tioned in the courts at Westminster, and 
evidently got into considerable prarace. 
Pepys (lii. 871) consulted him on prize 
business, and mentions the heaps of gold 
upon his table ; and in 1668 he was em- 
ployed by the crown in the prosecution of 
the apprentices tried for high treason in 
tumultuously assembling under colour of 

a g down disorderly houses. (/SXate 
, vi. 880.) In 1671 he was called to 
the bench of his inn, and became Lent 
reader in 1674, on which occasion Chauncy 
says he kept a ^ noble table’ there. It is 
thus* apparent that he soon outlived his 
early reputation : and that he was held in 
high estimation in his profession is proved 
by bis being appointea king’s scrjeant in 
August 1676, not seven months after his 
being summoned to assume the coif. In 
the interval he became the innocent victim 
of an absurd quarrel about privilege be- 
tween the two houses of Parliament. iVn 
appeal in a suit, wherein a member of the 
lower house was a defendant, having been 
made to the House of Lords in it^udicial 
capacity, the Commons pertinaciously con- 
tended that their members were privileged 
from appearing before that assemoly. The 
counsel appointed by the Lords to plead in 
the cause were ordered into custody by the 
Commons for their compliance, and on 
being released by the Lords were ngaii^ 
seized, and committed to the Tower. The 
journals of the two houses (Ibtd. vi. 1146) 
give a very amusing account of this ridicu- 
lous farce ; and ^ so high at last the contest 
rose ’ that the king was obliged to put an 
»end to it by proroguing and afterwaixis dis- 
solving the parliament. Seijeant Pember- 
ton was one of these counsel, and after 
being released by the Lords was retaken by 
the speaker (Seymour) himself in the middle 
of Westminster Hall. His imprisonment 
of course ended with the session. 

On being made king’s serjeant he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; and in 
less than four years— viz., onMay 1, 1679 — 
he was constituted a judge of the King’s 
Bench. At this time, as &e trials arising 
out of the pretended Popish Plot were pro- 
ceeding, he of necessity took part in several 
of them; and from the questions that he put 
it is very evident that, though he had some 
belief in the plot^ he had not much con- 
fidence in the witnesses. Before he had 
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sat a twdvemonth, Scrons, who was 
then chief justice, intrigued for his removal, 
and he received his discharge on Fehroaiy 
16, 1680, three weeks after the trial and 
acquittal of Sir Thomas Gascoigne. He 
immediately returned to his practice at the 
bar, and at the end of another year he was 
selected to displace Scroggs in the higher 
office of chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
his patent being dated April 11, 1681. 
From this court he was removed to preride 
in the Common Pleas on January 22, 168*3. 
Sir T. Raymond says in his Reports ^p. 478) 
that this change was made by his own 
desire, for that the latter was a place, 
though not so honourable, yet of more 
ease and profit. And so no doubt it was 
given out ; but both Burnet (vol. i. 686) 
and North (p. 233) agree that the proceed- 
ings against the city of London then coming 
on for argument, Pemberton, who was not 
considered sufficiently favourable to the 
views of the crown, was made to give way 
to Sir Edmund Saunders, who had advised 
on all the pleadings. Sir Francis was at 
the same time sworn a privy counsellor. 
He however kept neither honour very long, 
being dismissed from his office of judge on 
September 7 following, and removed from 
the privy counsel in the next month. This 
second dismissal is attributed by Burnet to 
the judge’s showing ‘so little eagerness 
against Lord Russell,’ whose trial had taken 
place in the previous July. Whether that 
was the real cause or not, his removal from 
the privy council shows that he was turned 
out for political purposes. He is said to 
have boasted that * while he was a judge ’ 
— a period of only three years and a half— 
‘ ho had for his own share made more law 
than King, Lords, and Commons, since he 
was bom.’ (Zord CampheWs Chanc. iii. 394.) 

He then a second time returned to the 
bar^ and practised with great success as a 
serjeant for the next fouitccn years, till hk( 
death in 9 William HI. Though in 1688 he 
was the leading counsel who defended the 
seven bishops, and, by obtaining their ac- 
quittal, produced the revolution, yet in the 
very next year the Convention Parliament 
called him to account for a judgment by 
which six years before he had overruled a 
plea of Topham the serjeant-at-arms to the 
jurisdiction of the court. Both he and Sir 
Thomas Jones, who had joined in the judg- 
ment, were committed to prison, though 
they gave very sufficient reasons for their 
decision. They remained in durance from 
July 19 till August 20, when the parlia- 
ment was adjourned, or October 21, when it 
was prorogued. (^State Trials, xii. 822-834.) 

He died at his house at ^^hgate on 
June 10, 1697, and was buried in the chapel 
there, upon the pulling down of which his 
monument was removed to the church of 
' Trumpiogton, near Cambridge, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of which some of his family haye 
poMrty. ^ his wife, Anne, daugnter of 
Sir J exemy Whichcote, Bart, he had eleven 
children, of whom seven survived him — 
three sons and four daughters* 

Sir Francis Pemberton is reputed to have 
been a generous and charitaUe man, and : 
to have heen endowed with a ready wit . 
and quick apprehension. At the same time i 
his notions are described as curious, and | 
his distinctions nice; and certainly his 
nhrmology was peculip, for he was in the 
habit of commencing his addresses to coun- 
sel, jury, and prisoner with Captain Fiuol- 
len’s expression, ‘Look you.* Iu}gerNorth*s 
account of him (p. 222^) is a very preju- 
diced one, because he was in some sort a 
.rival of the pthor’s brother, Lord Guil- 
ford ; and while he is obliged to acknow- 
ledge his excellence as a lawyer, he imputes 
to^ him, without the slightest evidence, 
misconduct both as counsel and as judge. 
Burnet describes him as one of the* ablest 
men of his profession, and allows that ho 
summed up against Lord Bussell ‘ at first 
very fairly ;* yet he evidently r^ards him 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye. Though he 
accounts for his removals by saying ‘ho 
was not wholly for the court,’ he was not 
quite satisfied with him because he was 
not wholly a 'whig. The best proof that 
the family of Bedford did not impute to 
him any injustice or cruelty is that the old 
earl advised with him whether the attainder 
would prevent Lord Russell’s son from 
succeeding to the earldom. The opinion 
that he gave remains among the archives 
of Woburn. Serjeant Chauncy also de- 
scribes his general conduct while presiding 
in the most fiattering terms, an opinion 
m which all must concur who read the 
triids of the period. Ilia career was 
curiously marked by vicissitudes. After a 
youtb of dissipation he became a profound 
lawyer ; he was raised to the bench twice, 
and was twice dismissed by the king as 
being too lenient to those who opposed the 
court, and was twice imprisonea by the 
House of Commons — once at least, as act- 
ing arbitrarily and unjustly on the bench; 
after filling the highest judicial offices ho 
twice resumed his place at the bar; and, 
notwithstanding all his reverses, and in 
spite of the condemnation of party writers 
on both sides, his memory is regarded with 
that respect which always accompanies 
moderation and independence. (^Lard Mac- 
aulaffs Englandy iii. 380.) 

PBMBBOXE, Earl of. See W. Mabes- 
CHALL. 

BEHECEBTBE, ST£rHF.x be. Although 
Bugdale introduces him in his list of judges 
of the Common Pleas, quoting the ‘ Com- 
munia’ of Trinity Term, 12 Edward L, 
there is considendile doubt whether he 
ever held that office or sat at all on the 
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bench at Westminster. He certainly was- 
often employed in a judicial character, but 
it seems to have heen in his capacity of 
warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The manor of Penshurst in Kent belonmd 
to him, together with the manor of WeBt 
Leigh and the castle of Allington in the 
same countv. He was sheriff of Kent in 
63 Henry III. and the two following years, 
and was then appointed constable of Hover 
Castle and warden of the Cinque Ports, 
posts which he retained as late as 33 Ed- 
ward I. (Excerpt, e Hot. FinAl 552; Madox f 
i. 613 ; Abb, Eat. Oriff, i. 47.) There ore 
several instances of his being assigned to 
t^ malefactors and to decide rights within 
his jurisdiction (Eot, Pari, i. 3, 18, 08, 126 ; 
Abb, Placit, 203), but none that show him 
to have been one of the regular judges. 

His first wife was Roeso de Beseville ; 
and his second was Margaret, daughter of 
John de Burgh, the grandson of Hubert de 
Burgh, and widow of Robert de Orreby. 
He largely endowed the free chapel of 
his manor of Penshurst, and lies buried in 
the church there under on altar tomb, on 
which he is represented in armour, and not 
in judiciidrobefl. (Hasted, i, 182, iii. 76, &c., 
iv. 460, vi. 84; Abb, Eot, Orig, i. 102, 164.) 

FENGELLY, TnoHAS, is said by tradition 
to owe his oririn to an illicit amour of the 
Protector Richard Cromwell. This story 
seems principally to be founded on the fact 
that Pengolly showed uncommon zeal in a 
suit between Richard and his daughters, 
and that the protector died in Pengelly’s 
house at Cheshunt. That this parentage 
was credited in his own times appears pro- 
bable from the sly answer given oy a wit- 
ness to his quesrioD, how long a certain 
way through Windsor Park had been so 
used — ‘ As far back as the time of Richard 
Cromwell.’ The register states his birth 
to have taken place in Mooi^^elds on May 
16, 1675, and records him as the son of 
Thomas Pengelly, who in the son’s admis- 
sion to the Inner Temple is described of 
Finchley, Middlesex ; but who this father 
was is nowhere explained. He was called 
to the bar in November 1700, and was dig- 
I nified with the coif in^ 1710. Elected 
member for Cockemiouth in both the par- 
liaments of George 1., he was in the latter 
one of the managers on the impeachment 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, and undertook 
the duty of replying to that nobleman’s 
defence. In a long and laboured harangue 
he with great abuify and force answered 
all the legal points raised by the earl, and 
with more harshness than was requisite 
aggravated the offences with which he was 
charged. At this time he was the king’s 
prime seijeant, to which he had been 
pointed on June 24, 1710, having been 
Knighted in the previous month, and in this 
character he, with the other law officei-s of 
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the crowDt bed the coodoet of the indict* Bendieh. of Steeole Bumpstead in Emx. 
meotof Christopher Layer for high treason He studied at the Middle Temple, and, 
in conspiring against the king in 1722, arriving at the post of reader in 1640, was 
very ab^ And efficiency performing his elected treasurer of the society in 1643. 
duty on that important trial. On October In Januair 1664 he was called aeijeant, 
16, 1726, be was appointed chief baron of immediately after which he was named on 
the Exchequer. (Lord Baymond^ 1309, thecommisuonforthe spring circuit through 
1410; f^ate Triab, xvi. 140, 1330.) He the midland counties ; and on M^ 30, 16oo, 
i)rc<tided in that court for four years and a he was made a baron of the Exchequer, 
jjoif, and during that time be exhibited Onp. 220-222; JMkitdocke^mh) 

that patience and firmness, well as legal Within^ a year he was removed to the 
knowledge and discrimination, by which a chief justiceship of the Upper Bench in 
good judge is distinguished, fie fell a Ireland; and on June 14, 1656, he was 
victim to the cruel and disgusting manner placed in that character ns chief com- 
in which prisoners were treated in that missionor of the Great Seal of that country, 
ago. Travelling the Western Circuit, some in which he continued till August 20, 1056. 
(;iiiprits were brought before him from At the time of his death, in January 1058, 
Ilcnester for trial at Taunton, the stench ho was the sole judge of his court; and it 
from whom was so bad that an infection is much to his credit that in times like 
was spread which caused the death of some those in which he flourished no touch of 
hiindmds of persons. Among them was calumny sullies his name. (Smyth's Law 
the lord chief oaron, who died at Blnndford Off, Ireland^ 31, 00.) 
on April 14, 1730. (^State Trials^ xvii. The grandson of Bichard, the judge’s 
210-250; Gent, Mag, xx. 235.) eldest son, was the father of two baronets — 

Ho was considered when at the bar a ^ Sir Lucas Pepys, physician to George III., 
florid speaker and bold advocate, though | created in 17H4 ; and Sir William Weller 
perhaps at times too vehement. Steele’s j Pepy*'<, a master in Chancery, created in 
quibble on his name^* As P«Ma the Welsh I 1801. The latter title devolved in 1845 
term for head. gM4.7/ is the Dutch for money, I on the next-noticed Charh's Christopher 
wiiich with tne English syllable /y, taken i Pepys. 

together, expresses one who turns his head ' >iotwilhstRnding all these honours attach- 
lo Ive for money ' — must be wholly disro- ing to the family, the name of I’epys will 
garrfod, AS it was prompted by anger at . be longer remeinbered through the literary 
having the licence or his tneatro taken away. ' reputation of Samuel Pepys, the descendant 
As a judge he held a high reputation flir of a younger branch, wlio was secretary of 
liis learning and bis equal distribution of the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. 
justice; and in his private character hfo was ; and James If. 

ostoomed for his probity and cheerfulness, i PEPTS, Ciiaklks CiiKisTornKR (Eakt. 
His charity was not confined to his life, for I OF Cottfjjiiam ), was directly descended 
by his will he left a considerable sum for from the ab^vo-noticed Bichard Pepys, 
llie discharge of prisoners coiifine<l for debt, being the second son of Sir William Weller 
(AV)/e’s Cromim/, i. 175; Cont. of (> ranger, Pepys, who held the ofiice of master in 
iii, Chancery from 1775 till 1807, and obtained 

PENB08, John, was of a Cornish family, his baronetcy in 1801 by his wife, Eliza- 
Ih? was raised to the office of a judge of Wth, oldest daughter of the Right Ilouour- 
the King’s Bench in Ireland on February able William Dowdeswell, chancellor of the 
27, R185, 8 Richard II. (Cal.Bot. 211.) Exchequer in 1765. lie was nephew also 
Frt>in this pasition ho was removed to the to Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., physician to 
English bench cm January 15, 1391, in the George III. Both the baronetcies centred 
Iburtecmth year ; but to which of the two in him by the decease of his brother in 1845, 
courts seems uncertain. Although Dugdale and his cousin in 1849, and are now merged 
places him in the Common Pleas, the words ■ in the earldom he afterwards attained. His 
in the patent seem rather to express the ' youn^r brother Henry held the bishopric 
King’s IJencb (/ftiV/. 221) ; and no tines ap- j of \\ orcester from 1841 to 1801. 
jx'ur, from Dugdaleb account, to have been ! He was bom on April 29, 1781, and was 
levied before him. In the following year educated at Harrow, from whence he pro- 
be was made justice of South Wales ; and \ ceededtoTrinityCollege, Cambridge, where 
the last time we find him mentioned is as a | ho U>ok his degree of Bach«‘hu' of Laws in 
trier of ptitions in the parliament of 17 1 180.3. Having previously eutered bimselt 
Richard II. (Ibid, 223; Pari. 310.) | as a member of Lincoln s Inn, he availed 
PENZANCE, Lord. See J, P, Wildf, I himself of the instructions of the two most 
PEPTS, Richard, was the second son of | eminent men in common law and eejuity, 
John Pepys, of Cottenham in Cambridge- 1 Mr. Tidd and Sir Samuel Romilly, till he 
shire, ana the nephew of Talbot Pepys, who j was called to the bar in Xovemher 1804. 
was a reader at the Middle Temple in 1623. ! He attached himself to the Court of Chan- 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of John j eery, but, though esteemed a skilful drafts- 
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man* bis |>rogres8 was not rapid. He did not | former capacity be was a sound and pmc- 
obtain a silk gown till 1626 ; but afterwards | tical adviser, and an accurate and logical 
he bad no reason to complain. reasoner, but without that ready eloquence 

Soon after the aocewon of William IV. which is often the principsl attraction, 
he was appointed, in November 18S0, soli- But these very qualities rendered his deci- 
citor-general to the queen; and in July sions in the latter character of the greater 
1831 he entered parliament^ tirst as the value, enabling him at once to see the real 
T^resentative of Earl Fitzwilliam’s borough merits of the point in dispute, and to dis- 
ofMaltou, and afterwards of lligham For- card from his consideration useless teclini- 
rers. In the senate ho supported the whig calitics and irrelevant arguments. As a 
party, to which he was always attached ; senator, both in and out of office, he sup- 
and was raised by that party in February \ ported and sometimes originated several 
1834 to the post of solicitor-general to the j amendments of the law, and in his own 
king, on which occasion he was knighted. | court he introduced some regulations for 
He had filled that office for little more < the simplification and more satisfactory 
than six months when the mastership of : conduct of its proceedings. It speaks 
the Bolls became vacant, to which post, highly in his favour that his judicial merits 
pasdngover the Attorney-General Campoell, wert* not praised by Iiis own friends only, 
iSir Christopher was appointed on 8cptom- . hut fully acknowledged by the tqiposile 
^r 20, 1834. In the interval between that ! party also. Ho wuspociiliarlv cold and sediilo 
month and April 1835 there had been two | iii}usinannei,andcxtroinelyt(!nacioua(ifljis 
changes of ministry ; and on the second | opinions, and though ho was a slauncli ad- 
change, when the liberal party resumed I herent to the whig parly, he was nt»t coiisi- 
power, the Gnjat Seal was put into cnmniis- ' dered of anv use to it as a politician, 
sion, at the headof which the new niast»?rof In 1821 Lord (\>ttenham married ('an »- 
the Bolls was placed. At the end of nine line, daughter of Williuin Wiiigliidd, Ksq., 
months, on January 10, 1830, the Seal wiis the master in Chanci»ry, by Tiudy Charlotte 
delivered to Sir (/hristopher alone ns lord Maria, daughter of the lirst lilarl of Digby. 
chancellor, and four days afterwards he was By her he had twtdve eliildrcjii. 
created Baron Cottenlmin. *PERCEHAY, or PERCY. IIkniiv dk, may 

For nearly the six following years he have been a younger brunch t>f the noble 
performed tJio functions of his high office lionse of Percy, but was probably the hod of 
in a most satisfactory manner ; but on Sep- William and Isabella Penieliay, the posses- 
tember 3, 1841, on the restoration of the sowofLoweslmm and other manors in York- 
conservative party, ho retired, and renmined shire and Lincolnshire. J<>om 3{) l^^dward 
out of office while that ministry retained HI. he received a fee ns one of the king's 
power, hut assisted in hearing appeals to serjeaiits, after which he was occnsioiinlly 
the House of Lords and the privy Cfuincil. employed as a iiistiee of assize. He was 
When the conservatives were in their turn raised to the ueiicli at Westminster on 
<»bliged to quit the goverumeiil he resumed October 5, 1375, being I hen constiluti'd a 
liis seat on the woolsack, (Ui July 4, 1816, baron iif llie Exchefiuer, in which office In? 
being the only wdiig cbanctdlor, except renmined during the rest t)f that and the 
Lord Cranworth, who during the present tirt>t tive months of the following reign, 
century has been restored to his place. He was tlien, on November 2t5, 1377, re- 
Towanls the end of four years l.ord Cot- moved to the Court of Common J*leii» in 
tenham's health Ix'gan to euccuiub under which tines ant recorded iis levied bcioro 
the labours of his position, and his siitTer- him till Midsummer 1 . 380 , 4 Bichard IL 
ings at la.st interfered much with his duties. ^ (Dw/Me a Ontj. I.L) 

In the prospect of his retirement, her PERCY, IJohkkt hk, was onrMif the jus- 
majesty, or rather perhaps the iiarly to liriers bef«»re wlmm llie-'* wen? taken in 10 
which he was attached, showed tfie value* John, (//im/e/'s I*rvfnrr.) Tli'jy were 
placed on his services by raising him tw(» ; ackiunvledged in the eriiiutry, arnl be is 
steps in the peerage. He was on June 1. mentioned in that cliurncti r in no prcviou.s 
1850, createa Viscount Crowhurst and or suhseqiient your. 

Earl of Cottenhaiii ; and on the 10th of the j He was the third s m of JofWieline of 
same month, under the pressure of severe ! l-iovaiin* (son uf Godfrey Duke of Brabant, 
illness, he resigned the Seal, having held it . ami brother of Adidicia, the secoml wife of 
as chancellor nearly ten years. AVith the j Henry I.J, who i4>f,uiiied the name of Percy 
hope of restoring his health, he travelled on } for him>t lf and his dr-scendanta on his mar- 
the continent, but, a.s in the ca.se of Ix»rd riage with Agne>s, one of the daughters 
Langdale, his n*laxation came too late, and C(»lieirs of Lord William do Percy, 
AVitbin nine months he died at Pietra Santa . the third baron, orf whose death the male 
in the duchy of Lucca on April 10, 1851, j branch b**rainc extinct. 

Lord Colteiiham, though he attained no j He nrcomp.'ini«-d the king to Ireland in 
great eminence as an advocate, proved ; 1210, and in the following year had various 
himself a most excellent judge. In the allowances for the expena*s of the Spanish 
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ambassadors and thdr kaightoi and for prebendary ofRipon^ by Anastasia^ daughter 
condttciinff them to Dover. ( de Pra^ of George Plazton^ Esq., of Berwick. He 
stkOf 180-^30.) In 14 John the sheriffalty was bom in 1710, and was initiated in the 
of Yorkshire was committed to him, but | study of the law at the Inner Tenmle, ob- 
he subsequently appears to have joined ! taining his grade of barrister in 17n2, and 
with the barons, as his lands were given t of bencher in May 1757. Two years after 
to Brian do Insula; but they were restored he was made a king’s counsel, and in 1760 
on his submission soon after the accession he opened the indictment against Lord 
of Ilonrv in. Claus, i. 246, 324, Ferrers when he was tried for murder 

373.) In the tenth year of that reign he is by the House of Lords. In January 1763 
merition<;d as one of the justices assigned he obtained a seat on the bench as a baron 
tn hold a Hpecial assize of last presentation of the Exchequer, but was never knighted, 
to n church in Yorkshire, (Jlul. ii. 188.) His power of discrimination may be esti- 
IIo is said to have assumed the name of mated by his summing up on a trial at 
Sutton, which was borno by his posterity. Exeter &s to the right to a certain stream of 
(Barimaffe, i. 271 ; Collins' a Peerage ^ ii. 282.) water, which he concluded thus : ‘ Gentlc- 
PEBCY, William be, was also named in ; men, there are fifteen witnesses who swear 
Mr, Hunter’s list of justiciers before whom | that the watercourse used to flow in a ditch 
tines wore acknowledged in 8 John, 1206, ! on the north side of the hedge. On the 
but none of the fines in which he is so in- | other hand, gentlemen, there are nine wit- 
troduced have yet been published. I nesses who swear that the watercourse used 

Ho seems to have been nephew of the i to flow on the south side of the hedge. 
iibovG-montionod lloljert de Percy, and the ' Now, gentlemen, if you subtract nine from 
son of Henry de Percy, It^)hort’8 elder I fifteen, there remain six witnesses wholly 
brother^ by Isabel, daughter of Adam de ' uncontradicted ; and I recommend you to 
IJrus, lord "of Hkelton. ^ ! give your verdict accordingly for the party 

He was employed hv King John, a man- ! who called those six witnesses.’ 
date being recoriled lor a secure ship for | His judicial life extended to twelve 
him to pass over in the king’s service into . years, and was terminated by a fit of 
Poictou with h(»rscs and arms. ( IZof. de i the palsy, with which he was seized at 
Fin. 547.) Puder Henry III. he received ‘ MiiidstoTio during the Lent assizes in 1775, 
various grants uf land, and obtained a which induced him to resign in the follow- 
wi^ekly market for his manor of Spotlorth ‘ mg May, receiving a grant of 1200/, a year 
In Yorkshire, and in 26 Henry HI. he piud as a retiring ]K*nsion. He was buried at 
one biindn^d marks to be exempted from ; Lnleham. 

attendance on the king in (foscony. ^ He married Marv, the daughter of 

He died in 1245, and 'was hiiried ia the ' William Ilowrr, of llridliiigtiui in York- 
abbey of Sallay. Ilis first wife was .Foati, shirty and the widow of Peter Whitton, 
one of the daughters of the before-noticed | who in 172S was lord mayor of York, but 
Willinni Ilriwer. His second wife was | left no issue. ( 7/Wv», xix. 804.) 
lOllen, daughter of Ingolram de Balliol, | PEBRYN, Uichakd, the son of Benjamin 
By both he had issue. ^ ^ Perry n, Esq., of Flint, commenced his study 

The thirUumtli baron was in 1877 created \ of the law at Lincoln's Inn, but was called 
Earl of Northumberland, a title which still ; to the bar in July 1747 by tlie society of 
exists, notwitlistandiug various forfeitun'S, ‘ the Inner Temple, "to which he had trans- 
in the present Duke of Nurthumberland, ferred himself, and became a bencher in 
who is the lineal descendant, sometimes April 1771. Choosing the Court of Chan- 
through female heirs, of this William de eery for his legal arena, he soon acquired 
Percy. The dukedom was added by George such a reputation there as to be emj^oyed 
HI. on October 18, 1760. (JBanmagey i. in almost every cause. After a" long ap- 
271 ; CoUins, ii. 233.) 1 prenticeship, he obtained a silk gown m 

PERCY, Peter de, vras probably a | 1771, and received the appointment of 
branch of^ the same^ noble family,^ and 1 vicc-chamherlaiii of Chester. It is insi- 
wos certainly a native^ of^ the North, i nuated by a contemporary that he owed 
From the numerous entries in the Rotu- ! his success more to cnance than to merit, 
lus de Hnihus ii. 203-388) of ' and that his professional colleagues bad no 

payments made for assizes before him, it is very high opinion of his legal acquirements, 
jraparent that he was a regular justicier. i Gn April 5, 1776, he was promoted to a 
Tnoy extend from 41 to 47 Henry III., ! barony in the Court of Exchequer, and 
1257-1268. After that date there is no i knighted. After a respectable career of 
further mention of him until 1267, when 1 three-and-twenty years as a judge, he re- 
his son Robert does homage for the lands ‘ signed in the summer vacation of 1709. 
bis father held in capite. {Ilnd. 466.) (8 Term Reports^ 421 ; Stridures on Laxc* 

PSBROT, George, was the son of the yers, 175.) He died in 1803. 

Rev. Thomas Perrot, rector of Welbuiy PEBYAM, William, was the eldest of 
and Martin-cum-Gregory in Y’ork, and a • the two sons of John Peryam, an opulent 
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citiien and twice major of Exeter ; and of 
Marmet, one of the daughters and coheirs 
of Bobert Hone, Eaq,| of Otteij St. Maij. 
The other son, John, was an ludemian of 
Exeter and a knight, and was a consider- 
able benefactor Ui Exeter College, Oxford 
(Cfudnim Oxfwd, G8), where William, 
who was bom at Exeter in is said to 
have been educHto<l. His anus are placed 
in one of the windows of Middle Temple • 
Hall. Receiving the Serjeant’s coif in Mi- ! 
chaelmas Term loru, he was constituted a | 
judge of the Ciuuinon Plt;as on February ! 
13, 1581, 23 Eliz. {DmjduleH Ortff, 225.) j 

For the twelve years during which he ' 
retained his seat the reputation lie enjoyed > 
may be estimated as well by his bung I 
named as one of the cointuissioiiers to hear 
catuscs in (Tiniirery on the death of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, as liy the number of 
commissions into which his name was in- 
troduced for the trial of state ofVeuders. 
Among thos»? were Mary Queen of Scots, 
the Earls of Arundel aiul Essi^x, Sir John 
Perrot, and others of loss note. ( Af)p. 4 
Itejwrt Puh. live. 272-200; iState Triah^ i. 
1U>7, 1251, 1315. 1;;3.T.) In January 1593 
he was promoted to the olHce of chief baron 
of the Exche(jucr, and was knighted. He 
continued to pnvside in that court during 
the ten remaining years of Elizabeth's 
reign, and for eighteen mouths under King 
James 1. {IhujdalvH Oriij. 48. ) 

After a judicial life of nearly twenty -four 
years^ he dit‘d on October 9, 1301, at his 
mansion at Little Fulford, near Creditoii, 
in the church of which he was buried under 
a stately muniimeiit. 

He married three wives. The first was 
Margery, daughter of John Ilulcot, of 
Berkshire, Esq. ; the second was Anne, the 
daughter of John Parker, of Nortli Molton, 
Devon, Esq. ; ami the third was Elizabeth, 
one of Sir A'icliolas Bacon the lord keeper's • 
daughters, to whom ho was also the tliird j 
husband, she having been previously mar- 
ried to Sir Robert d’Oyly and Sir Henry 
Nevill. He left four daughters. (Princirs 
Worthies ; Diary of Walter Yonge^ 8.) , 

PETEE, as abbot of Tewkesbury (electod i 
in 1210), is added to the list of justices j 
itinerant for the counly of Gloucester in ! 
0 Henry III., 1225. Ills name docs not | 
again appear in a judicial character, and he , 
died in 1232. Claus, i. 271, ii. 70; ; 

Mot. Pat, 184 ; Mitred Abbeys, i. 1^0 

PETIT, Jons, was a member of Gray’s ! 
Inn, and filled the post of reader there in j 
1518, and again in 1520. He was in the 
commission of the peace for Kent from 
1514. He became a baron of the Exchequer 
in Michaelmas 1527, but Du^ale is some- 
what confused in respect to whether he was 
second or third baron. {DngdaU^s Orig. 
202 ; Col, State Papers [1609-14], 723.) 

PETEEELL, Hugh, is named on a fine of 
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I ORichard 1,1101 aa oneof the juaticiersbe- 
[ fore whom it was levied at Weauninater, and 
I in 8 Ricbardl. was at the bead of the justices 
itinerant who fixed the tallage in the coun- 
ties of Essex audllertford. i^adox, i. 704.) 

That he held a distinct official appoint- 
ment in the Exchequer appears from seve- 
ral entries on the ndls. (Aid. ii. 274-5.) 

Ho was probably a sdoii of the noble 
house of Peverell, which commenced in the 
person of Ranulph Peverell, who niarriod 
a concubine of William the Conqueror, 
and was perhaps that Hugh Peverell who 
in John's rtngu was seated at Sanford in 
Devonshire ; or the Hugh Peverell, of Er- 
mington in the sauio county, whose lands 
were forfeited for hi.s mlhereuco to tho 
barons, but afterwards restored on his sub- 
mission to King Henry HI. (Hot, Claus, i. 
200, 283, 307) ; or more probably the father 
of one of them. 

PHELIPPS, or PHILLIPS, Edwaud, was 
d<‘sceiided from an ancient Welsh family, 
which migrated into the county of Somerset, 
wkei'o they long n^sided at llarrington, n 
few miles from Montaciiio. He was the 
fourth son of Thomas Phelipps, lisq., of 
that place, by Elizabeth, the daughter of — 
Smitn, li»q,, whose second .son w»as father of 
8ir Thomas Phelipps, raised to a baronotcy 
in 1020, wdiicli becaiiu^ c*xtinct in 1090. 

It is not improbable that EiLvard studied 
at Broadga til’s Hall (now Pembroke Col- 
lege), Oxfiird, as W(»od notices (nie of his 
naiiie taking the degree t)f B.A. in 1579, 
(Uid of M.A. in 1582. lb; kept his legal 
terms at the Middle T'empic, and attaintHl 
to tho rank of reader in autumn 15(Kt. 
(Dugdiiles Orig. -1^-) He was called sor- 
jeant at the end of the reign of (Jiioen 
Elizabeth, but did not assume the degree, 
on account of lier death interviming, till 
the beginning of King James's. Ho w^as 
appointed kirjg's svrjeaiii on the l8th of 
May foihuving, and was knighted. In No- 
venib<?r he upfisted in the trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but took no part in the 
brutal iiianiuT with which Sir Edward 
Ciike conducted tin? pr»»siJciilion. In July 
1004 lie w'as niaile justice of the Commoh 
Pleas in the county palatine of Laiicaater. 
(Cat, State Papin’S rHK).‘t-10|, 133.) 

In January U’»00 he opened tho indict- 
ment against Guy Fawkes and the other 
conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
iris Bp<*ech on the occasion is a curious spe- 
cimen of oratory (State. Trials,^ ii. 104.) 

Li the first parliament of King James, 
bich met on March 19, 1004, he was re- 
turned for his native county, and elected 
speaker. Ills address to the king is in his 
usual ponderous style, and he apparently 
vied writli his majes^ which should most 
fiiti^e the audience by the length of riieir 
orauons. The reporter, however, was out 
of patience and leaves his harangue uu- 
L L 
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Bnbhed. On the close of the session in PKSSAITT, Pbtbb, was of a family esta- 
July his speech is full of the most fulsome blished at Tottenham in Middles^ and 
fkhs^ltiesr^beirinninff with solemn pom- the son of Peter Fhesant, of Bletchworth 

^ _ J :-i.i 4 eri i- z At 


memory of life; the guide and image of 
man’s present estate; pattern of things to 
come, end the true work-mistress of ex- 
perience, the mother of knowledge/ See. 
iVarl. Hid. OCO, 104^1.) This parlia- 
ment continued till Pebruary 1011, during | 
which period there were four more ses- ; 
sions, in all of which Sir PMward acted as 1 
si)oaker, having in the interim been re- 
warded for his flattery by the reversion of 
the ofllce of master of the Polls, granted to | 
him on December 2, 1008, to which he ' 
succeeded on the death of Lord llruce of I 
Kinloss, on January 14, 101 1. He was also | 
made chancellor to 1 1 enry Prince of W ales. | 
Of Sir Edward’s proceedings in Chancery 
little more is known than appears inci- 
dentally in the report of Wraynnam’s case, 
against nvliom proceedings were instituted 
for slandering Lord Ihicon. A cause in 
which WraynhaiJi was concerned had been 
relon^ed to the master of the Rolls, who 
ha<l made a report adverse to his inter*‘sts, 
tm which l^ottl Chancellor Bacon had after- 
wards founded his decree, and Wrnynhain 
had thereupon conveyed the Hlaiider in a 
petition to the king. On the hearing of 
the tjinupge, the character of Sir P’dwanl 
riielipps (then dead) is given by three 
eminent lawyers his contemporaries. Yel- 
verton, the nttomey-gimeral, calls Mm * a 
man of great understanding, gn^at pains, 
great experience, great dexterity, and great 
integrity.’ Sir Edward Coke says, * As for 
this master of the Rolls, never man in Phig- 


l^realibus.’ A student at Gray’s Inn, he 
became a barrister in 1008, and was chosen 
reader in 1G24. In May 1640 he was 
honoured with the degree of the coif, and 
having been one of the common pleaders 
of the city of London, was elected recorder 
on May 2, 1040, hut resigned the office on 
the 30th of the same month, on the plea of 
ill-health, but probably in older to make 
room for John Gh-nne, the favourite of the 
I parliament, irncfcr the same plea he had 
: in the previous year excused himself from 
appearing in defence of Sir PMward Her- 
bert, the attomev-general, on bis impeach- 
ment. (Purl Hid. ii. 1125, 1127.) 

In I’ehruary 1043 the parliament pro- 
posed him to the king as one of the juages 
j of the Common Plen-s ((^aretidonf iii. 407), 
i and, on their assumption of tlie government, 

; voted liim into that place on September 30, 
1015. i)n the king’s death, in January 
1010, he eceixented to act in his judicial 
capacity under ^ the keepers of the liberties 
of England : ’ hut in the following Juno he 
was oIIowimI to Vtay at home from the cir- 
, cuit, * being sickly ’ ( Whitclocke^ 174, 378, 
!4()0); and dying three months after, on 
. October 1, 1040, at I’pwood in Hunting- 
donshire, he was huned in the churcli 
there. The inscription on his monument 
de.scrihe.s him as having he»*ii twice the 
only judge r»f his court. By his wife, Mary, 
of tlie family of Bruges, of Gloucestershire, 
he had several children. ( HaffitltT « Hunt». ) 

PHILIP is nnmtioned its the 8Ucce.ssor of 


laud was mon» excellent in Chancery than Roger Pauper, who was removed from the 
that man ; and for aught 1 heanl (that had ollice of chancellor in 1 130 ; and a charter 
ren.son to hear souiethiug of him) I never to the monastery of St. rrideswidofChrist- 
heaid him taxed wdth corruption, being a ; church), ('lx ford, one of the witnesses to 
man of excellent dexterity, uiligont, early : w^hich is ‘ 1*. the chnnwlloi*/ seems to cor- 
iu the morning, ready to do justice.’ Chief ! rolK>rale this account, as it must have been 
Justice Montii^u, liowever, lets us into a daUnl before 1148, and perhaps before 
little hit of his real charm^ter us a judge, ‘ 1144. (Mmmd. ii. 140; Philipot.) 
for, after declaring lliat * whoever knew that ’ The author of the * Lives of the Chau- 

maii knows him to ho a true reporter and - cellors’ (1708) is evidentlv mistaken in 
a judicious C4)llecioT of proofs as ever was,’ saying that he held it till Becket was 
he adds, ‘ I will not dissemble what others appointed, in the next reign, as Robert de 
tlionght a faiyilt in him, to be over swift in Gant was certainly chancellor during part 
j udging, hut this was the error of his greater of the i nterval. 

experience and riper judgment than others . PICHHFOEB, Gkofphky de, the son of 
had.’ (tSfaU TriaU^ ii. 1002, 1073, 1079.) j Ralph de Picheford, was constable of the 
lie had left the scone long before this ' castle and forest of Windsor in 1 Edward 
trial took place, having died on September ; I. ( Abb. Rot. Orig. i. 21), and was a justice 
11, 1014. Ho built the largo and noble I itinerant of the forests from the sixth to the 
mansion still standing at Mootacute. Ho i eighteenth year. He was afterwards Queen 
married first^ Margaret, daughter of — ; Eleanor’s haililf at Langley. (Rot. Pari 
Xewiligate, Esq. ; and secondly Elizabeth, i. 4, 59, ii. 81.) The last time any recoi-d 
daughter of Thomas Pigott, Esq., of Buck.s. of his name appears is as constable of 
His representatives still enjoy the paternal Windsor Castle, in 26 Edward I. {Mado.Vy 
estate. ii. 224.) 



PIGOTT 

FIOGTT, OiLLBBT, is one of the present 
tMirons of tile Exchequer. His fiimily is 
traced from a kuighc who accompanitMl 
William the Conqueror on hU invasion of ; 
England, and its members have held pos- i 
sessions in various counties ever sim^. He : 
is the fourth son of Pavnton Pigott, Esq., of j 
Archer Lodge in Haiupshire, and of Ban- I 
bury in Oxfordshire fwho assumed in 18*10 | 
the additional names of Stainsby Conant), : 
and of Marin Lucv, daughter of llicbanl | 
Drosse Gough, E^., of Loudem in the = 
latter county. lie was born at Oxford in 
1813, his Christian name b^ung gii’eii him ' 
from his great-grandmother, the daughter 
of Colonel Gillery; and lie received his 
•education at a private school at Putney. 

A member of the Middle Temple, lie was 
called to the bar by that s»)eietv in May 
1830 ; and joining the ( Ixford Circuit, ami 
attending the sessions of that and the neigh- 
bouring county of Gloucester, lie gained a 
coasiderable prai’tie*?. In a few vears hi. 
Avos elected recorder of Hereford, llis next 
romotioii was to the degree of the coif in 
850, to which was added in the following 
year a patent of precediuice. In October 
18(>() ho was elected repre^tMitativc for 
Heading, and. professing lihenil opinions, he 
supported I^rd Piiliiiersteifs nilimnistralion. 
But his senatorial career was soiin intt*r- 
rupted by his eh^valion to the, bench of the 
Exchequer on Oetober 8, 18d3, when ho 
received the honour of knighthood. 

He married Frances, only daughter of 
Thomas Duke, Esq., of Ashilay Hall, near 
Halifax. 

PXXENOT, liOiiF.KT, is the last named of 
the eighteen justices itinerant to whose 
judicial suporinteiuieiice the six divisions 
into which the kingdom was apportioned in 
22 Henry II., I17d, was submitted, tin? 
northern counties being allotted to him and 
two others. ( Mmhx^ i. 128.^ 

PILBOBOXIOH, Joiix, was ndmitted a 
member of Lincoln's Inn in 1515, and be- 
came reader there in 15.15, and again in 
1543. He was appointed a baron of the 
Exchequer on November 28, loPi, 37 
Henry VIII. ; and within a week after the 
death of that monarch, being still a governor 
of Lincoln's Inn, ho delivercHl ‘ an ornate 
oration ’ to two uew-niode se^eants of that 
society. His deatli occurred in the follow- 
ing year. (Duftdales Oritj. 110, 25], 252.) 

lie married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Koper, attorney-general to Henry VIII., 
and Jane, daughter of Lord Chief Justice 
Fiueux ; and was thus the broth er-in-Jaw 
to Chief Justice Sir Edward Montagu, who 
married Eleanor, another daughter. (CW- 
Und Peerage^ vii. 80. ) 

PIVeSBKA, Alkxaxder. See Botki.kr. ; 

PIHXEKI, tTlLBERT DE, OT PDICHBBI, ’ 
was abaron whose property lay in N orthamp- 
tonshire and Berkshire. 'Having succeeded I 
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I hU father Ralph, he held the aheriffalt 3 r of 
I Berkshire in 4 Heniy IL and two following 
I years. 

ilis appearance in this catalogue arises 
solely from his being one of the twelve 
nam^ by Dngdale as justices itineraut in 
1170, but whose reiU office was to enquire 
into the abuses of the sheriffs, and had 
nothing to do with the ordinary legal pro- 
ceedings. 

He died about the end of that king's 
reign, leaving a son named Henry, who 
succomled to his posst^ssions. The ninth 
baron, Henry do Pinkney t was summoned 
to parliament by Edwanl 1., as Dominus 
de Wedon, but the barony became extinct 
on bis death without issue. (Jhmmige, i. 
55<); Ptfh> J23; .Vmvi/yw.) 

PIPABD, Gilhrkt, in 14 Henry IL, and 
for the thive following years, held the 
slieritlalty of Gloucestershire, succeeding 
WillianrPipard, probably his father, who 
hod been sheriff for the lour previo' 

At the distribution of England, in 1170, 
among the eighteen instievs itinerant ap- 
pointed by the cr>uncil of Northampton, he 
was the last of the three to whom tht! 
counties of Wilts, Ihirstit, Somorsot, Devon, 
and Cornwall were approuriated. In the 
.siibsoqnent arrangement also, made by the 
council of Windsor in 1170, when ICugland 
wa.s divided into four parts, he was st*- 
locted to administer justice in one of them. 

' ( J/m/o.r, i. 128-137.) 

Three other counties, in mlditimi to that 
of Gloucester, wt*n5 entrusted to his super- 
iiitendeiice as sheriir (Ihirf. 205) ; ami in 
11«() he was eiiiployed in Normandy, being 
the cUHtes of the castle of Exmes and fer- 
mor of the Vicoiiite, in which year ho 
j accounts for the, issues of ilie forests of 
Mtmlin-la- Marche and Boiimoulins. ( IM. 

Norm. i. 50, 10.1, 1 04.) 

I PLANTAGEBET, (}kokpki:v ('Auniiir- 
siioi* OF York), was the vounger of the 
two sons (»f Henry H. by Fair Uosaimmd, 
one of the «bingliter» of NV^ilter d<5 CliUbrd, 
a baron of Ilerefonishire. The date of hi.s 
birth, like the wh*)le of his mother's liis- 
• lory, is involved in some doubt. If, when 
, he \vas ele<!ted Bishop of Lincoln in 1173, 

I he had, as is Muid by Giraldus Cambrenrih, 

' scarcely completed his fourth lustre, ho 
must have li»;en born about 1153. This 
might have b»*en the case hod he bcieti the 
elder son, as his father was in 15ngland in 
this year. But aa the other son, William 
Ix>ngswor<I, afterwards Earl of »SBliBbiiry, 
was 'his A«.nior, the period of Geoffrey 's 
birth must have been later, unless Henry’s 
connection with Fair Rosamond had com- 
menced in his first visit to England in 1 140, 
'when be w'us only sixteen years f»f ago, 
which was not a very likely occurrence. 
The date of 1158 or 1150, vrbich other 
writen give of his birth, seems more pro- 
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bable, especially as on his seal, attached, ) 
after his election as bishop, to a grant of i 
certain churches to the priory of liurling- 
ion in Lincolnshire, an impression from 
which is published in the ^\rclm)ologia ^ 
(vt»l. xxi. p. *11), he is represented ns a boy, [ 
which he would scarcely have permitted | 
had be attained his tiventicth year. i 

Notwithstanding his youth and tlie irre- | 
giilnrity of his birth, Henry easily obtained 
the c(»ntirmation of the Englisli bishops, 
and contrived also to procure a di.speiisa- 
tion from the pope from those impediments. | 
Althoujjrh, previously to his election to the j 
bishopric, be bad held an archdeaconry in j 
tlio saiiui cathedral, he was not of course 
admitted into priest’s orders; so that he 
could not yet consecrated nor enter on 
his pastoral duties. It is stated that his 
father sent him to Tours to prejiare him- 
wdf in the schools there for undertaking his 
<.*piscopal charge. 

'Fhis was probably at a somewhat later 
eri(Mi, bi^caiisi) ho took nn active part in 
174 inP aiding his father, when hi.s sons 
raised the standard of rebellion against 
him. With this view he had applied ti>, 
and obtained from, the gentry and people of 
Ids dioc<»se, a considerable sum of money ns 
a free contribution ; hut on being apprised 
that it was deemed an exaction, ho at once 
returned the whole, lly this popular act 
ho found himself at the head of a large body 
of vtdimleers, with whom, throwing off his 
oc('leMia.sticnl character, he surprised and 
levtdled to the ground the cnstlo of Ki- 
nonlsferry, a strong hirtress in the Isle of 
Axliolme, belonging to Iloger dc Mowbrav. 
lit! tlieu, at the nxpiest of Ilunulph ile 
(fliinvilks the sherift of Yorkshire, raised 
another tine army, and, marching into that 
county, took and demolished the castle of 
Muk*part, or Male.sart, which lloger do 
Mowbmy iiad built, about twenty miles 
fn»m York. On joining bis father shortly 
afterwards at Ilunlingdoii, the king wel- 
comed him with nffection, and declared 
that his oUier children were bastards, and 
he alone had shown himself his true and 
legitimate son. 

I'he tendency of his inclinations being 
thus exhibited towards a military rather 
than a clerical career, it is not sur|irising, 
when the pope, in 1181, insisted that he 
should either take priest s orders, and be 
ctUKHeerated, or renounce the see of Lin- 
coln, the profits of which he had i^ceived 
vnthout i)crlormiug its duties, that he 
should voluntarily re.sigii his bishopric. 
In hi8 letter of resignation he calls him- 
self chancellor, to which oilice the king had 
pieviouslv appointed him. This office he 
continued to hold during the remainder of 

52, Mmiatl. v. 

688, \i. JKW), and he is said to hare acted 
in it, notwithetanding his youth, with ex- 
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traordin^equity and discretion. Theaffeo* 
tion of his father for him may be seen as well 
in the charters as in his will, in all of which 
he is called ^ my son and chancellor.’ 

In 1187 his native talents as a militi^ 
commander were again called into exercise 
by the king’s placing him. at the head of 
one of the divisions of the amw he had 
raised in Normandy; and his affectionate 
adherence to his fatlier in all his troubles 
was strongly evidenced in the last tvar in 
which the Ciug wa.s engaged. Philip Au- 
gustus of France had attacked Mans, the 
capital of Maine, into which Henry, with 
GeollVey, had thrown himself. On the town 
takin{^ fire, Geoffrey in vain aided the at- 
tempts to extinguish the llames ; but was 
obliged to dy with the king, and taking 
refuge in the castle of Fresnelles, he offerea 
to remain without, ns a guard against the 
expected attacks of the pursuers. Henry, 
however, not willing that, exhausted with 
the fatigues he had undut^one, he should 
expose liimstdf further, insisted on his en- 
tering tho ciu^tlc and .‘*liaring his own bed. 
He dislingnished liimself greatly during the 
short remain<h‘r of the war ; and when the 
peace w as concluded on June 28, 1180, and 
the ingratitude of Prince John, which was 
then exposed, had so severely stung his fa- 
ther’s ]»eart as to produce the fever from 
which he never rect^vered, he continued with 
liim in the last trving niuinents, and soothed 
him with that affection and respect which 
hisother sons had never shown him. Among 
the Inst wishes (‘xpressed by the king w^ns 
hi.s desire that Geoffrey .should resume his 
clerical character, and obtain either the 
bwhopric of Winchester or the archbishop- 
ric of York, luid, giving him two rings of 
great value as a mark of liis love, he died 
at Chinou on July (». 

The roll of tile first year of llichard’s 
reign mentions Geoffrey a's chancellor; but, 
as part of the accounts in that roll neces- 
sarily refer to tho last year of Henry’s life, 
it aifords no proof that he continueif in tho 
office after his father’s decease. lUchard 
'WAS at that time abroad, and there is evi- 
dence that both before and immediately after 
his con>uation William do Longchamp was 
acting as his chancellor. 

King Richard, however, treated Geoffrey 
with the kindness he deser\’ed, fuid in com- 
pliance with Henry’s wish nominated him 
to tlje vacant archTbishopric of York, even 
before his arrival in ^gland, requiring, 
bovrever, from him at the same time a con- 
tribution of three thousand marks towards 
the expenses of the crusade. 

Taking up his residence at the priory of 
St. Martin at Dover, the sheriff of the county, 
by order of the chancellor, William de Lon^- 
enmup. now Bishop of Ely, to whom Ri- 
chard nad entrusted the government of the 
kingdom during his abMDce in the Holy 
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iMd, kept hm in siege for seTeral days, Thomas Platt, Esq., an eminent solicitor in 
and tnen obtaining ratanoe, on September London, who lived to be the father of the 
10, 1191, had him violently dragged from profession with undiminiahed respect till 
the^tar itself, fmd on his refusal to return the ace of eighty-two, and held the office 
to Flanders, earned him to the castle prison, of principal clera to three chief jusdeos, 
and detained him in custody there for eight ; Lonls Mansfield, Kenyon, and Ellenborough, 
days. On the Bishop of London's inter- ■ during a period of thirty years, was bom 
ference, and marks of public indignation about 171K), and was sent first to Harrow, 
appearing, the chancellor thought proper to : and then to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
order his libciation. The precise cause of ’ where Ik* t»wk his degrees of B.A. in 18 1 0, 
this outrage is uncertain ; but it possibly; with honours, ami of Si. A. in 1814. Ho 
arose from n dispute which seems to have . had in the meantime Ikkui admitted to the 
occurred between the king and the arch- Inner Temple, and in 1819 was cfilled to 
bissbop as to the appointment of certain offi- ' the bar. .loining the Home Cm:iiit, ho 
cers of his church. Be this as it may, the i gradually Avns entriist 4 )d with briefs, and by 
king was soon after compelled, for this and his ri*ady address and confident Ijcaring 
other causes, to consent to the removal of ! event ualfy acquired a considerable practice, 
the clmncellop, ^ ; in Janiuiiy he received a silk gown, 

Geollrey's reception by the cl«?rgy and j and became in the end a favourite leader of 
peojple after his imprisonment was a triumph ; his circiiit. llefore a coiiinion jury he was 
botli in London and York: and for si »me ‘ a formidable adversary to his opponent t, but 
years he appears to have quietly eiuphiyed j before a special jury he w'as not so succoss- 
liimself in the allairs of his province, ainl j ful. In .lanuary I847> he Avaa raided fo the 
to have refrained from interfering in politics, btutcli ttf the Kxclunpier, and sat thent more 
Soon after the death of Jiicliard, (Jetdlrey than eleven years, when, in consequence of 
fell under the disphvisiiro of King .loliii, the the failure of his health, he retired in No- 
principal cause of wJihdi Avas his rcd'usal to vemb»‘r 

permit the earucage, Avhich had been geiio- As aii advoealt* he Avas rtunarkablo for the 
rally granted to tin* king throughout the energy of his manner and the simplicity of 
rest of I’Jiglaiid, to be colh'cted in his pro- ! his language ; and as a judge, tlnaigh not 
yince. The immediate eflect of this avias j dee]dy rend, his good aetise led him to sound 
the seizure of all his manors and other pos- | conclii>ions, Avliilo his hliint C‘»iirtt*sy and 
sessions ; and tho\igh the nrchbislmp did j ainiahh* disposition made him a favonrit*^ 
not hesitate to punish James de l*otema, | with the bar. He died on February 10, 1 8< 12. 
the sheriff, and nil others engaged in it, I PLEBSETI8, John i>k (Kaiu/of Wau- 
with thod<? Avho had excit4*(l the king’s anger I avick i, stands seeond among the six justices 
against him, he smrceeded in effecting a rc- j ns.sign»*d in .'to Henry HI., 12oJ, to hold the 
conciliation with the monarch Avhich lasted ' ph*as of the eity of London, which wr*re 
for Several years. In 1207, hoAvcver, he uMiallv tried b»*fori.* the justice's itinerant, 
resisted the payment ofjthe thirteenth penny the olliers being regular just i<*iers. This is 
Avhicli the king had imposed, and found it the only time in wliicli he appears in a jii- 
necessary t«) retire priA’alely from Kiiglniid, ; tlieial pof-ilinn, and he hehl it then no doubt 
in order to avoid the royal resentment. In ' in his eharucter of consUible «)f the Tower, 
this exile he ec.ntimied’ nearly seven years, • Avln ri* tin* sittings Avere to takf: nlace. 
and at last died at fJromont in Normandy, He wits Karl of Warwick for life only, in 
on December 18, 1219. ! right of Margery, his second Avife, tlichister 

The aifeotionato duty which he showed ■ and h»*ir nf Thoniits de Newburgh, tlie last 
to bis father, King Henry» must incline us ' earl. His marriage with her AA’as obtained 
to a faA'ourable interpretation of his conduct for liim by the king, in uddititui to nuineiouM 
in the two succeeding reigns, and induce us other fav«uir.s hy Avhicli he had been raiwid 
to attribute his mi .* 5 ^^ 111*3 to the irrita- I from a onmparativ(*ly low origin to a high 
bility of Bichnnl and the overbearing tyranny position in tlie court, 
of John, each of whom liis independence of ' He avus a Norman by birth, and is first 
ebaracterand hi^strict sense of justice Avoiild, named in 1227, as the last of four whom 
though in a difll*rent luanner, iixcite. His the king ofi»*n describes as his knighta (iiSo^. 
military inclinations ilo not appear to have CUtm. ii. 202), and who are always intrn- 
prevenied him from beinsr a giKwl bishop ; dnoid ftpf/ctfu'r, receiving various paynieiiU 
jjor do some minor dis.sensions between him for their services. They were all evidently 
and the canons of hi.s catheilral at all de- servants in the kinj^'s household, and each 
tract from the character he must ever hold partorJe of the king s ^nerosity. Hugo de 
in history as a valiant soldier, an able com- rlessotis, another of the four, was probably 
nmnder, h wise counsellor, and an excellent the father of John, 
son. ( Godwin , 2c'<9, 975; Jtich. Ijicis. 15, John advanced rapidly in the king’s good 
94; i. ^35, 87, ii. 199; Wendover; graces, and for bis aornceti iu the Welsh 

Lord Lytt^Uon.) wuirs receiAed ample rewards. Ho was 

PLATT, Thomas Joshua, the son of appointed governor of Devizes, Avardeu of 
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CiiippenhaiD Forest, and sherifT 6f Oxfoi'd ; 
had grants of the wardships of various 
minon, with the custody of their lands 
{Excerpt, e Ed, Fin. i. 319-400) ; and, to 
raise his fortune to the highest point, the 
king took such measures that Mar^ry, the 
sister and heir of the Karl of Warwick, 
whose first husband, John Mareschall, had 
lately died, did not venture to refuse him as | 
lier second. He married her accordingly in 
1243, but did not assume the title of Karl 
of Warwick until ho had obtained the con- 
sent of W'illiam Malduit, the presumptive 
heir to the earldom in the event or the 
countesses death, that he should enjoy it for 
his life if ho survived her. 

He hud been appointed constable of the 
Tower of London in 28 Henry III., and the 
remainder of his life is chietly rcmai*kable 
for the liberal proofs he received <if the 
king’s favour, and for his steady adherence 
to his royal master. After attending the 
kinginb) Uas(;ony, and the conclusion of the 
truce there, ho was, in 38 Henry III., trea- 
vherously seized by the people of Pontes in 
Poictou, notwithstanding a safe-conduct 
from the King of France, and cant into 
prisoiij whence ho was not released till the 
following year. In his Inst years ho saw 
the commenceinent of the troubles between 
the king and th<» barons, during wdiieh he 
WHS entrusted wnth the sherillhlty of War- 
wick and lA'icester. He died in the midst 
of them, on February 2(», 12(13. (Banmnf/r, 
i. 772.) 

PLE8TE, lloiiKRT OE, is not mentioned 
ill any of the published records, but, ac- 
conliug to Diigdale's * Chronica Series,’ wasa 
baron of .the Exchequer in 13(t2,ittJ Kdwnrd 
HI. There was a William de Pleste,who, 
ill the same year, is called ^attornatusregis.’ 

FLE8TN0T0H, Koiiekt dk, evidently 
mixed much in the politics of his day. IIis 
iiaino is that of a township in the parish of 
Hlackburn in Lancashirt', which was pro- 
bably his native place. In 30 F^dward 111., 
1370, he was np^iuted one of the custodes 
of <?evtain property in the town of Ijancaster, 
and of several manors in the neighbourhood. 
{Ahh. Ed, Oruj, ii. il41.) At this time he 
held an othce in the Court of Exchequer, 
to the head of vrhich he W’as advanced four 
Years afterwards, being constituted chief 
baron on December 0, 1380, 4 Kichard II. 

Dugdale removes Plesyngtoii from his 
on June 27, 1383; but 
Avimam de Karleol, whom the learned 
*1! . successor, was appointed 

chief b^u, not of the English, out the 
I and the Liberate Rolls 

Miow that Robert de Plesyngton continued 
HI otfiw without interruption till the tenth 
year of the reign. 

His actud retirement took place on No- 
vember 6, 1386, 10 Richard H. This day 
was during the sitting of the parliament 


; which impeached the chancellor Michael de 
I la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and which passed 
I the ordinance constituting commissioners 
Yor regulating the government. This ordi- 
n^ce, however, was not dated till a fort- 
night after Plesyngton’s removal, which 
therefore, there is little doubt, was the act 
of the king himself. It not improbably 
arose from a desire to thwart and counteract 
his uncle, Thomas Duke of Gloucester, to- 
whose party Plesyngton was strongly at- 
tached. The reasons for his removal no- 
where expressly appear; but if they are to 
be found in the articles against him which 
are referred to in Appendix 11. to the Ninth 
Ke|H>rt of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, 1848 (p. 244), they are of the 
most frivolous character. 

It is not likely that any proceedings were 
taken upon these articles, because, un the 
passing of the ordinance, the influence of 
Plesvngton’s friend, the Duke of Gloucester, 
would bo paramount ; but they were per- 
haps considered sufficient to prevent his 
ndnstatement in the court at the time. In 
the parliament of the following year we 
find Vlosyngton acting as the spokesman of 
the duke and the four other lotxls appellant, 
when they exhibited tbeir charges against 
the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 
Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert 
'rresilian, and Nicholas Drambre, the con- 
viction of whom was quickly followed by 
that of the judges >vho had answered the- 
unconstitutinjial questions propounded to 
them, among whom wits Sir John Cary, the 
new chief baron. Dut, oven upon the 
attainder of the latter, Plesyngton "was not 
rcplacoil cm the bench of the Exchequer, 
nor is luiy explanation to be found why he 
was then passed over. 

He died in 17 Richard H., 1303-4, but 
the king was so inveterate against all thosci 
who w'ero connected witJi the Duke of 
(iloucesier’s proceedings that, when be 
resumed bis authority in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, he was not content with 
punishing the survivors, but he caused those 
who were dead, and among them Robert 
de Plesyngton, to be impeached for their 
share in the supposed treasons. The par- 
liament, being then under bis control, of 
course confirmed his law, and the chief 
baron’s property was declared forfeited to 
the crown. These unjust sentences, how- 
ever, were all overturned in the first par- 
liament of Henry IV., and the possessions 
of Robert de I’lesyn^n in Rutland and 
Y'orkshire seemed to have descended to the 
son of the some name, whom he had by his 
wife Agnes. (Eot Pari, iii, 384, 425; Cai. 
InqUie, p. m. iii. 176, 305.) 

PLTJIISB, Thomas, descended from an 
old and respectable Yorkshire family, was 
the second son of Thomas Plumer, of Lil- 
ling Hall in that county. He was born on 
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Oeidber 10, 1753, and at eight years of age 
be was sent to £ton^ where he mned that 
character for clastfical ability and suavity of 
disposition which afterwards distinguislied 
him at University College, Oxford. While 
William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) 
was regarded as the best tutor in the uui- 
versity, Plunior was considered one of tj|i6 
best scholars. lie was elected Viiierian 
Scholp in 1777, and, taking his degriH» of 
B.A. in 1778, became fellow of his college 
in the next year, and proceeded M.A. in 
1783. 

lie had iM^come a member of Lincolu*s 
Inn so early as April 1700, but was not 
called to the bar till February 177^5. Ik- 
fore that event took place he had the 
advantage of attending 8ir .lames Jwre on 
his circuits, and frequently assisting tho 
judge) whose eyes were weak, in taking 
dovn the evidence on the trials at whicli 
he presided. This einployiuent was of 
great beneiit to him in his Viiliire practice, 
which was principally in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. In 1781 lie was made a commi.s- 
sioner of hanknipts, and attended the 
Oxfortl and al.s(> tlie Welsh C’ircuits, at the 
end of the latter of wliicli ho joined in the 
reveliy of the Horseshoe Club, instituted by 
the members for their relaxation and indiif- 
geiico in all sorts of lim and nonsense. 
{yo/es anti ilnd S. xii. H7, iil 1. ) 1 le 

soon acquired practice, and stood so high 
in estimation that he wius employed in the 
dofeiiot* of Sir 'I’homaa Jlumboid at the bar 
of the of Commons, and there ex- 

hibited such powers that he Avas selected in 
1787 ns one of the three (•minsel to defend 
Warren llnsiings, his coadjutors being Mr. 
Law and Mr. Hallas, each of whom, as well 
as he, eventually tilled high otfices in the 
law. In 17‘.t3 he Avas made a king’s coun- 
sel, in Avhich character he was otten em- 
ployed in the juiblic trials that took place 
diinng the next ten or IaatIvo years. Ho 
successfully defended John Keeves when 
absurdly prosecuted in 1707 for a libtd. 
In tho next year he defended Arthur 
O’Connor imd others on a charge of high 
treason, one only of the defendants, James 
O’Coigley, being found guilty. In 1802 he 
was engaged in the pro.seculionof (joA'cnif»r 
Wall for a murder comnii tied twenty years 
before, in tin* next year in the prosecution 
of Colonel l)et;pard for high treason, both 
of whom were coudomned and executed. 
He was leading counsel in the defence of 
Lord Viscount Melville in 180(J, on his 
impeachment by the House of Commons, 
and contended with so much success again.st 
the case of the managers as to procure an 
acquittal for his noble client on all the ten 
charges in the articles. Just before this 
trhd, on March 25, 1805, he was appointed 
a judge on the North Wales Circuit. He 
had a great reputation as a tithe law'yer, 
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and had much employmmit before election 
committees. Of tho suppressed volume 
called ^The Book,’ arising out of the 
* Delicate Investigation ’ into the conduct 
of Caroline, Princess of Wales, in 180(1, he 
was supposed to be, if not the author, at 
least the corrector, joining with Lord Eldon 
and Mr. Perceval ns her royal highness s 
friends. 

In April of the next year, on the defeat 
of the Avhig ministry, Sir. Plumcr was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general, and was knighted, 
lie then (*nterod parliament for Ixird 
Kadnofs borough of Downton, which he 
continued to reprt*sont till he avus raised to 
the lK*nch. He remained soIiciUir-general 
for Hvo years, .Sir V'icnry (tiblw being the 
attoniey-general ; but lie does not appear 
to have taken part in any of the numerous 
prosecutions instituted by the latter, except 
in the cu.s« of the ‘ Indepeiubmi Whig,’ 
Avhon he spoke for Iavo hours in the House of 
Ijtmls in su]>port of the Henleiicu promuinced 
ngnin.<«t the libellers. On Sir Vicary’s 
elevation to the bench Sir Thomas Plumer 
succtM‘ilo(l him on Juno 27, 1K|2, but lilled 
llio post ft)r less than a y(*nr, being ap- 
pointed on April 10, tlio first vice- 
chancellor iimier the statute 53Heo. III. 
c. 24. Alter piH'siding in tho noAV court 
for nearly live years, Im received another 
and a lust promotion as master of the liolls 
on January 0. 1818. He fillid this station 
till his death, Avhich occurred six years 
after, on March 24, 1824, Avhen ho was 
buried in the Holls (.'liapel. 

Though a deep-i-ead lawyer, and exhibit- 
ing great poAA'ors and ability in Jiis pleail- 
iiig-s, his style was so heavy and his 
s]>eeche.s of such length and elahorntioii 
that he fatigued liis hearers Avithoiit in- 
teresting tliem. His estimation n.s a indge 
may be seen by the maniu*!' in Avliieli Sir 
ShiiiucI Komilly, a siillieient authority, re- 
cords in his hiary Sir Thomas’s upnoiiit- 
ment to the mastership (»f tho KoUs. 
Wliile u<‘ki)OAAd«*dgiiig his great anxiety to 
do tlie duties of his office Ui tho .satisfaction 
of cA'ery one, and most bimeficially to the 
suitors, .'‘^ir .Samuel pronounces him in bo 
wholly incapabh; of discharging tlioso 
duties, and accounts fi»r tlie fact that Sir 
William Grunt, his predecessor at the Itolle, 
iiotAvithstnnding bis gn*at dispatch, left an 
airearof more than 5(X)caii8C8, by statingthat 
causes were wt down at the Itolla for a two- 
fold object— tliat Sir William Grant might 
hear them, and that SirThoniaa Plumer might 
not hear them. His judgments were as pro- 
lix as his speeches used to be ; and in allu- 
sion to them and to the delays attributed to 
Lord Eldon this epigram was peqietrated; 

To cause delay in Lincoln^ Inn 
Two difTrent methods tend : 

His lordship's judgments ne'er begin, 

HU honour's never end. 
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Though unpopular in hia court, hia man- j regarding the pope’s anathemas, which 
uem were moat obliging, and his disposition | seems little to accord with the above act of 
most kind. His judgments too were* so | devotion, or with his having been fined a 
exc^ingly learned and forcible, and in thousand pounds the year before his death 
gonoral comet, that he left a reputation for having the king’s goodwill. {Madox^ i. 
of being an urbane and erudite, though a 408.) The statement, however, whether 
tedious, judge. j true or false, drew the papal thunder on his 

By his marriage with Marianne, the , cira head, and the sentence of excommu* 
eldest daughter of John Turton, £^., of < nication was pronounced against him. As 
Sagnnl JIaTi in Staffordshire, he left sove- ; this was not removed before his death, in 
ral children. {Gent May, xciv. 010; 1208, his body was buried outside the 
istate Trials^ xxvL xxvii. xxix. xxx. ; church, without the performance of any 
Itmnidi/s Diary,) i funeral rites {Gwhein, 7‘i8 ; It. de JfW- 

POEB, Walteii le, was in^^some way dover^ iii. 06-237) ; an indignity which 
engalfod in the service of King John. In would not be very distreSNing to the monks, 
Febniary 1215 he was sent with three whom he had violent!}' persecuted. {Sur- 
others into AVorcester to explain the king*8 j tees' Durham, i. xxvii. ) 
afiairs, and in the following August was | POLE, William dk la, was one of the 
employed to make an extent on the manor ! two sons of William de la Pole, a rich 
of Budiford in Warwickshire, and on that j mercluuit in the newly rising port of King- 
of Sukeleg in Worcestershire, for the uscj ! ston-upnn-IIull. Botli of them rendered 
of Llew'ellyn. The county of Devon w'as ' valuable pecuninrv assistance to Edward 
(committed to his chargo as slieritf in 0 II. and Edward III., and were rewarded 
Henry JIL, 1222 ; and in 1220 he was one accordingly. 

of those Ap|H)inte<l to collect the quinzime ; Williiini was born at Kavenser, in the 
in WorceHtei*8hiro. In tlie same year he neighbourhood of Kingston-upon-IIull, to 
was nominated ii ju'^tice itiiienuit iiitt) (Uou- which he ultimately remnv<*d. In 1 Edward 
resttTshire, and in 1227 i»ito the counties III. he had a grant of ‘UKK)/., out of the 
of Oxford, llereforil, Slullord, and .^alop. lirst issues of the customs of that port, in 
{llvt, /Vi/. 128; Itot, CVmi,v. i. 20<», li. payment of lui advance he had made to 
140, 151, 205.) meet the roval iu‘ces>ities, and in 13.32 he 

POICTIEBS, PlllLir oF(Illsiioi' (iFJ)ric- . sumpluonsly entertained the king when he 
ham), was ac<mlidenlml w'rvnnt of Iiichanl visited Kingstmi on his way to Scotland. 
J., and wasemployc'd by him as his clerk or On this occasion In? U sidd to Isavo rocoivod 
chaplain in tlie expedition to Palestine. ] the honour of knighthood, and to have pro- 
.‘\fter the truce with Saladin was made, he cureil the title of mayor for the principal 
was one of the few whom tin* king selected : oHicer <4’ the town, being himself the lirst 
ns his t'om])anioiis on his return. Siwm I who bore it. 'I'he next vear lut was one of 
after Kb*hard’s redemption he was re- : timse eniphwed in a mission to Flanders, 
warded wdth the bishopric of Durham, in and was srv»;rnl times engaged in similar 
January lllKl. He received priest’s orders j duties during the six following veara. In 
in the following June, hut w’as not coiisiv ! t) I'klward 111. he was consiiiutecl custoa of 
crated till May 12, 11117, when that core- j the exchanges of F.ngland, and receiver of 
niony was jx^rformed by Pope (\dostine at ' the tild and new' custom'^ of Hull and Bos- 
liome, W'luther he had lieeii sent W'ith ! ton. The immedinti^ consideration of the 
AVilliam de liongchamp, Bishop <)f Ely ! Inst npjiointment w'as his undertaking to 
(w'lio died during the journey), in order to pay tht‘ expenses of the king's household at 
procure the poiititV's interferenoe in remov- | the rate of 1(V. a day. He xvas the general 
mg the interdict wdiich WaltiT de Con- i agent for the crow'ii with the trading in- 
stnntiis. the Archbishop of Bouon, had laid terest, and wras commonly deiiominAted the 
on Xonnniidy. His represeiitalions sue- ! king’s merchant. In the twelfth year Ed- 
ct^eded in inducing the pope to promote an ward HI. gave him a roval acktiowdedg- 
agreement betw’oen the king and the arch- ment f\»r 10,000/. advanced, and for 7,500/. 
bishop, and in restoring the nillicted duchy I for which he had become bound ; and in 
to the rites of the Church. I consideration of moneys paid by him in aid 

On liis return to khiglnnd he took his j of the royal expenses, and for the defence 
nlace os a jiisticier in the Curia Kegis, ; of the kingdom, the king granted him va- 
haviug probably been educated to the legal j rious manors in Xottiiighainshlre and York- 
profession, and tilled some oftice in the i shire, and afterwards invested him with 
<‘Ourt bef«>re ho w-as selected as clerk to the | the order of knight banneret, adding other 
king, llis name does not appear to fines | rents for the support of the honour, toge- 
levied at Westminster after 10 Eichord I. j ther writh a reversionary assignment of 
He undertook a pilgrimage to Compiis- i 1000 marks of rent in franco, w’hen the 
tella in 1200, and on his return home the ‘ king recovered his rights there. Besides 
next vear he is stated to have been one of this, houses in I.rf»mbanl Street, lx>ndoD, 
the chief advisers i»r that monarch in dis- which had belonged to the * Societas Bar- 
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^orurn/ were appended to the royal dona- ' 104) ; and in little more than a year he 
don. (JV'. 11. 862r908, Iwd, 1085 ; ‘ was raised to the highest office in the 

Abb. jRot. Orig. ii. 11-142.) I state, being consdtuted chancellor of ISng- 

He was consdtuted second baron of the ; land on Maich IS, 1383. 

Excheauer on September 20, 1330, and in f In Januaiy lil^ he received a pa;^nieut 
the parliaments held in the following Oc- < of 033/. 0«. 8i/. for his expenses in going to 
tober and April he was present as one of < the court of Rome, to the King of the 
the judges (Rot. iW.ii. 103, 112); but ^e I Homans and Bohemia^ to treat for the 
was removed, or retired, from his seat on | marriage of King Richard with Queen 
the bench on June 21. j Anno, and for the money paid for her re- 

When Ehvard 111. returned from Tour- lease (Devon* » Imtc MoU^ 324), she having 
nay, in November JiWO, grievously dis- been taken prisoner on her way to England, 
appointed by tlie ill-success of bis ministers Though ho presided in the (^hauceiy 
in the collection of funds, William do la three yea^ and a half, ho soon had n^ason 
I’ole was among the suHerers from his in- ^ to rt^gret that he ha<l aimed at so hijgli an 
dignation. (Rnracs, 212.) He was im- ; elevation. Ho had been in otlicenittle 
prisoned, and all his estates wei-o taken ; nmre than a year when lie wjis impeached 
into the kings hands. The particular by one John ('avendish, a tishmongi'r, for 
char^ against him arose from a commission j taking a bribe tt> favour him in a cause in 
whidi he hud received us to the pui'chose ivhich lie was *mgRged. It turned out, 
and sale of wools lor the king's use. (N. \ however, and indeed was acknowledged by 
Fd'dera^ ii. A judgment was given Ca\*endisli, that the chancellor, as sikiii ns 

against him in the ExchocjntT, but the he henixl of tlie delivery of sonio lish, aiul 
wliolo process was annulle<l m the parlia- of the bargain that had been made by 
mentofjuly lilll. {Hot. /Vir/. ii. 151.) Ottere, his clerk, insisted on paying the 
He livtid* for more than twenty years full pnee for the former, and on the ohliga- 
afterwards, highly in the king’s favour. | tion h«*ing destrc»ved. NotwLtliMtanding 
The remainder of his life is jn'incipally . this fact, Chivemiish had htM^n foolisli 
illustrated by his founding and liberally j (»nough to ])ersiHt, and the conwjquenee was 
endowing an* ]Lo>])ital at Iviiigston-upon- | that, a commission Iteiiig apianiited to try 
Hull, wliich iu tin* Inst year of his lile he I Cavendish for defiunation, he was coii- 
obtained a licence to convert into II. religious i deimuMl to pay KKX) marks as damiiges to 
house of nuns, of the order of St. Clare. ^ the chancellor, and sucli further line lo 
(Abb. /fe/. (tritj. ii. 2?*<(l.) He died oii : the king us shi)uld bo imposed on him. 
/Wil 21, (Viit. Inquh. p. m. ii. { {Hot. 7V/c/. iii, I3S-17().) 

274.) By his wife, (hitherine, (laughter of ' .\ltiiongh do la IN do escaped on this 
fc?ir John Norwich, he had several sons, , •MTU'^ioii, li not so fortunate two years 
one of whom was the next-mentioned ! afterwards. In the meantime the king's 
Michael Karl of Suflolk. ( Harwtago, ii. . wi'akness nd extravagance Jiad excited 
182; MmtfiMt. iv. 20; Jinnjonn gre.ai disci ntent among all claw^os, and a 

i. 50; Aliena IVAa/i/rc, iii. 12.) nernl cry wiw raised agiiinst the favouriti.'s 

POLE, Miciiakl OK L V (KAiir. of Srr- who sum umded him, to whose mismarmge- 
FOLK), long before the death of Ids father, ment aiul waste the distress of the people 
the above William do la lV»le, devoted him- was, jjrobalily with soiin; justice, attributed, 
self to arms, and was engaged in the French The honours and more substantial favours 
wars; in 1355 in the retinue of Henry which were extravagantly distribuU*d did 
Duke of Lancaster, and in 135J) acrompany- not tend to allay tlie public distxinienl. 
ing Edward the Black Prince. ( S. Fa^dera. Be la INde was created Karl ol Suifolk on 
iii. 443.) Ilia military character was August (5, I. '>85, and for tlie support of 
sufficiently established in 50 Edward III. this title li»j had a inuniticent grant of the 
to warrant his appointment as admiral of lands of the last earl, who.se family had 
the king's fleet in the northern s(*ns, a become extinct. (7/o/. /Vn7. iii. 200.) 
commission which was r»?nowed in 1 Rich- Tlie jealousy with which theso favours 
ard II. (Ibid. 1005; Hymer^ vii. 172.) In were regarded is evidenced by the bold re- 
the following year his talents in diplomacy tort given to ilie new-made earl by Thomas 
wew tried in* two mission.^, one to the Arundel, Bishop of Ely, as relaUsd in the 
court of Rome, and the other to treat for a bi-^hop’s lif 

marriage betw'een his royal mtister and The unpopularity of the earl increased so 
Catherine, the daughter of Baniabo, ‘I^rfl rapidly that, though he opened the next 
of Millaine,* xvhicli. came to no succ#;8sful parliament on October 1, 1383, as chan- 
issue. cellor, the kin^r, under a threat of deposition 

Havincr by this time completely in- in case he refused, was compelled by the 
gratiated himself writh the young king, he complaints of both houses to remove him 
was appointed in the parliament of Xovem- from the office on the 3rd of that month ; 
<ber 1381, 5 Richard JL, one of the counsel and Bishop Arundel was appointed his 
to regulate the hou 9 <jhold (Rot Part iii. successor. 
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The Commoni) immediately exhibited i fate of Treeilian and Bnunlne. On ^inn 
seven articles of impeftclmieiit gainst him, to Calais, be is said to have been refused 
which cortainly were of no ^at weight or admission by his brother Edmund, who 
importance. Notwithstanding an able de- ! was then captain of the castle there ; and, 
fence by himself and his brother-in-law, ; proceeding to Paris, he did not long sur- 
Kichara le >Scrope, who referred to his . vive his disgrace, but died on September 5 
thirty year**' good services as a knight, the ‘ in the following year, 1389. 
earl was convicted on most of the charges, . By his wifi^ Catherine, the daughter and 
and condemned to make restitution of all heir of Sir John Wingfield, he left four 
the purchases and grants acquired, except sons. Michael, the eldest, was restored to 
the title of earl and the 201 a year out of his father s lands and honours, and bis 
the county, lie was thereupon ordered to ; descendants were successively created 
be committed to prison, there to remain at ! Marquis of Suffolk, Earl of Pembroke, 
the king's will until he had paid such fine ; Duke of Suffolk, and P^arl of Lincoln ; but 
and ransom as should be imposed on him. all these honours became extinct in 1513 
(I/M 21(^220.) At the close of these ‘ by death or attainder. (Barmtfi/e, ih ISl ; 
proceedings the king was compelled, be- : AVcoWs 

fore he could obtain a subsidy, to agree to ^ POLE, Kalpu, appears to have belonj?ed 
It statute appointing eleven commissioners | to a family the various branches of which, 
as a permanent council for the regulation * have been honoured with three baronetcies, 
and correction of all state matters, with a all of which are extinct, except that of 
complete power over the royal revenue. Shute in Devmishire. It seems probable 

Although the king, on hearing the that he was the brother of Thomas, the 
charges afpiinst de la Pole, is said to have diivct ancestor of the baronet of Poole in 
exclainfed, * Alas ! alas ! Micliael, see what (‘heshire, whoso title became extinct in 
thou hast done!’ it may he well doubted and that lie wa.s one of tlu* sons of 

that he felt any real iiidigtiatirsn, for as Thomas Pole or Poole, of Ihirretspoole in. 
soon ns the parliament was (.li.*^.solvcd he Che.'ihire (descended from (i wen winwyii do 
not ^^\\\y ri'leasod the earl from the CH-Hth' lu Pole, lord of l*owis), by Elizabeth,, 
of Windsor, where he had been contined, daughter of Sir William Stanley, of lloo- 
biit gave a willing ear to bis dangt^roiis ton in the same county. (IVotiuni* Jia~‘ 
counsel at once to break the bond.s wliieh romt, ii. liM, iv. * II(‘ was called to 

the parliament had thus imposed. To the degree of a serjeant in Michaelmas, i2L 
efieet this object, the judges were sum- Henry VI., 1141*; and on July 3, 1452, he 
moiled to Nottingham in the folhnving was coii.'ititut<.‘d a judge of the King’s 
August, and in a measure coiiipellcd to llench, and eertainly continued to perform 
give answers to certain qiie-'^lions pro- the duties of that *ol!i(i» till Michaelmas 
pounded to them, whereby tluw declared 1451», alter which his name doe.s not occur, 
that the late statute was illegal and void, He was one of the commissioners for Der- 
and that' all those w’ho procured it were hyshire in the thirty-third year, to raise 
tmilors, and, further, that the judgment j money fur the defence of Calais (Aetjf 
against the Karl of SuHolk was erroneous. JWn/ Cuioicilf vi. 24.'D, and acted as a 

The plana of de la Pole and the idher judge of assize in Y*»rk.shire iu 1457. 
royal favourites were, howov«*r, so badly ' {yviccome ft J .*UU.) 
laid that they soon came to the knowledge Another account makes -him the son of 
of the members of the council, who took | -Sir Peter de la Pole, of Newborough in 
the promptest steps to counteract them, ! Stallbrdshire, and of llndbome in Derhy- 
forcing the king to call a parliament in >hire, and stales that he married Joan, 
Eebriiary and there appealing the daughter of Thomas Grosvenor, that 

Archbishop of York, the Duke of Ireland, several of his descendants served os sheriffs 
de la Pole, Tresiliau the chief justice, and . of the countv of Derby, and that his repre- 
Niehoh\s Bnuiibre, an olderman of l^mdou, ; sentative still enjoys the family seat called 
of high treason. The articles were thirty- Kadbonie Hall. J Topog» awl Gciieal, i. 
nine in number, which, besides comnre- . 170; lAuuhd GVii/ry, 1050.) 

bonding eyer)^ act they had committed iu POLLARD, Lfiwis, was the son of Robert 
their previous career, mainly pressed their j Pollard, whose father, John Pollard, of 
last attempt to overturn the statute of the Way, settled on him lands at Roborow, 
preceding parliament The archbishop, | near (ireat Torrington. He was born 
tho^ duke, the earl, and the chief justice,' j about 1405, and was called to the bar by 
failing to appear, were found guilty, bv , the society of the ^Middle Temple, where 
default, of fourteen of the charges which . he was n^ader in 1502, He received the 
were declared to he high treason, and were j degree of the coif in November of tbe 
condemned to the punishment of traitors. ' following year, and was made one of 
(Ibid* 229-237.) ^ the king’s seijeanta on July 0, 1507, his 

De^ la Pole, wisely^ escaping before the patent being renewed on tne accession of 
meeting of the parliament, avoided the Henry VIII. In tbe axth year of that 
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rrign, on May 30, 1514, he vrtiB raised to zealottsly for his reverend clients, and 
the bench of the Common Pleas, l^nce, Somers justiiied the recommendation of his 
who wrote about 160 years after him, says discriminatiug patnm by the effective as- 
that * the fragrant odour* of his faithfulness sistauco he afforded. (State TrialSf vli.-xii. ; 
and reputation * perfumes bis memory unto Xoiih'it ZiVw, 314.) 
this day.’ Pollexfens strong opinion on King 

If he died, as Prince states, in 1540, he | James's desertion of the government, and 
must have^ retired from the bench many j in favour of the establishment of tlie Prince 
years previously, for the last fine acktiow- i of i )range, were so well known that he was 
iedged before biin was in Michaelmas • one of the lawyers simimoned by the Peers 
1535, and he is not mentioned in the Kc- | to advisi* theiiroii the emergency, and was 
ports even so late as that date. retunied for the city of Kxeter to the Con- 

By his wife. Agnes, daughter of Thomas i vention Piirlianient. In February 10^9 ho 
Ilext, Ksq., <»f Kingston, near Totiie.**, he ; rt»ceived the np\)ointuient of attorney- 
had no Ie»H than eleven sons and eleven ! general and the honour of kniglithood, and 
daughters, all of wliom with bis wife and • when the nitiuination of judges took place 
himself were repre>euted in a window of 1 he was made chief justice of the Common, 
the church of King's Xynipton, in which j Pleas on May 4. In the following mouth 
parish he had purcliased an estate and | ho was ealleil bt^forc the House of ]>ords 
erected a stately mansion. One of the i for turning tht‘ Duke of Orafton out of the 
descendants of his eldest son, Hugh, was \ treasury oHice of the Common Pleas, which 
created a baivun*t in 1937, but the title be- j his grace held by a grant from the crown, 
came extinct in 47, i After enjoying his promotion for little 

11*^, 315.) I more tlian two years, he died at his house 

POLLBXPEN,HKNTtY, derives his descent I in Lineohrs Inn Fields, from the bursting 
from one of tin* hrnnebe.'* of an ancient of ii blood-vessel, on .tune 15, 1091, ami 
Devonshire family. lie was the oldest son ; was buried in the chancel of Woialbury 
of Andrew Pollexfen, of Shorl'oitle in that . (.Imrcli in Devonshire. (Ciamitim*^ ('or^ 
county, and was born about 1052. in 1058 j ami Diary ^ ii. 237, 351 ; LuitrvU^ i. 
he wits called to the bar by the inner ; 45K)- 545, ii. 347 ; Vmm^H JVorthm^ 537.) 
Temple, and arrived at the dignity of Roger Xortli adds to the opinion already 
bencuer in 107*4. i^ong before that date be , given that when Pollexfen was raised to 
had made hiiu.'‘elf prominent in the courts, the Iwnch ‘ he proved tlio veriest butcher of 
and soon ncquir»‘d a lead in the .state prose- a judge that hath been knoivii ;* but there 
cutions, principally for the defence. In <bH\s not np])ear any ground for so harsh a 
1079 116 advised Lord Derby to plead his dictniii. Hnrnet (ii. more inclined 

pardon, and wu" assigned as counsel for to look favourably upon him, gives hiin but 
Lord Arundel, <jne of tJie five Popi.sh lords, a qualified character in descrihing him ns 
who howcfver was never bnnight lo trial. ‘ an hone.'.t and learned, but tau’plexod law- 
lie defended 8ir Patience Ward, William yer;'b«t lii.s colleague Judge Rnkeby in 
Lonl Rus.sell, William Sachoverell, and | recnnliiig his death describeH it as ' a groat 
others, and delivered an able argument in ’ and publike lo.s.s, he being a very learned, 
sup|)Ort of the charters of the city id' Lon- ' uprij^it, and usefnll man.’ His Reports, 
don. All the.se occurred in the reign of i commencing in 1070, which were not pub- 
Cbarlcs II., and sliow that liis nquited | lished till after lii» death, nro not held in 
tendencies were in opijosition to the court. ’ any gn?at repuh?. 

Roger North .sa}> he ‘ was de<*p in all the ; POLLOCK, Ikkukkicx, was tlie third son 
desperate designs against the crown,' and ; of Mr, David Pollock, of Piccadilly, the 
was *a thonMiglihtitch enemy to the crow'u j bighlyre^iH cledsadtlJerto KingHeorgo HI., 
and monarchy.’ It therefore^ excited con- j and of .Sarah, daughter of Richard Parsons, 
siderable surprise that Chief Justice Jef- i comptroller ot a department in th« 
freys should select him to conduct the . Customs. The family was originally settled 
prosecutions in the bloody western a».size ■ in the north, and liis father was an eyo- 
against the victims of Monmonlira rebel- ; witness of the PreUmder Charles Edward 
lion. From the rapurts of the trials he ; and hi.s anny triumphantly cmsMng the 
does not appear to have done more than ' Tw<!ed in Xo vein her 1745; within a few 
his usual duty of stating the case for the months lo ratriw:e their steps and to be do- 
prosecution. ‘Before the end of James’s ; fented and almost annihilated at CuUodon. 
reign he resumed his original position, and ; Hood fortune attended him both in bis 
on the trial of the seven bishops in June j business and his family, three of his five sons 
1688 be was offered a retainer on tbeir \ greatly distinguishing themselves in their 
behalf, which he refused to accept, unless j respectiveprofessions— the eldest, Sir David, 
Mr. Somers were associated with him. j b^omiuir chief justice of Bombay ; the third, 
This being reluctantly conceded, as the ' Sir Frederick, the subject of the present 
bishops thought Somers too young and; sketch; and the fifth, Sir Oeorae, who ob- 
inexperienced, Pollexfen exerts bimsdf « tained imperishable fame in the Indian army, 
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l)j bii exploits in Afghaniaten, and in nn- 
meMia ower well-fought fields in that part 
of the world. 

Frederick Pollock was bom on September 
23, 1783. In his eiuly years he lost much 
time at tlire(^ metropofitan and Kubarbau 
schoidsf in which he told his father that he 
learned nothing. On being taken away from 
the last lie remained at home for sixteen 
mouths, employing them in very miscel- 
laneous reading, principally devoted to Eng- , 
lish literature, chemistr^^ physiology, and ' 
other scientific subjects. He was then placed • 
under Dr. Iloborts at St. l^aul’s School. A j 
story is related on gor)d authority that young i 
Poluxsk, fancying that he was* wasting liis j 
time there, as he intended to go to the bar, j 
intimated to the head-master that he should ‘ 
not stay; and that the d(x:tor, who was de- j 
sirous of keqiing so promising a lad, then> 
upon became so cross and disagreeable that > 
one day the youth WTote him a note, saying | 
he should not return. 'Die doctor, ignorant 
of tlio cordial terms on which the lather and 
son lived together, sent the note to the father, 
who called on him to express his regret at 
his son’s determination, adding that he had 
advised him not to send the note. L'pon 
which the doctor broke out, * All ! .sir. you'll 
live to see that boy hnivjvil' Tiie il(K*tor, on 
meeting Mrs, Pollock some years after his 
pupil had obtained university honours .and 
professional .succ(3ss, congratulated heron her 
son s good fortune, a<lding, quite unconacious 
of the humorous eontnust, *Ah! madam, 

1 alwavs said In^'d lill an c/cw/hY/situiition.’ 

At tlie end of a year and a half he accord- 
ingly left St. 1'aurs,aiul entered Trinity Col- 
lege*, (Tunbridge, in October 180i*. There, 
althougli prevented bv a serious accident, 
which confined liim to Ids bed, from attend- 
ing any lectures during the whole of bis 
third term, ho went up for the college ex- 
amination, and to Ids surprise was placed in 
the first class. Before he knew of liLs ho- 
uoumble position he had come up to town, 
with the intention of not revisiting (hun- 
bridge, considerately thinking that Ids father 
could notafibrdthe expense. But with the 
Runoiincenient of his sucoe.ss, his tutor, the 
Uev. George Freilerick Tavel, expnvssed a 
etmng linpe that he would return, and con- ; 
tinue a career so aii.spiciously b<>gun. IBs 
partmts being C([UaUy anxious, tlie young 
man returned, fully resolved in his o\sTi 
mind to senior wrangler, but also with a 
determination to relieve his father from part 
of the expenses by taking pupils. On ap- 
plying for pennissibu to do so his tutor geno- 
xim8ly,aud with true college patriotism, said 
that the college could not attbrd to let him 
waste bis time in teaching others, and that 
he should never send another bill to his 
father, but that whatever he wanted should 
bo supplied, and he should not be expected 
to rotund till after he had taken his degree. 


mvmssi 

Mr. Tavel fdt himself jnoie amply repaid 
for bis munificence by hii 'pin^ gmBtude, 
and subsequoit succesi^ tbm$^e ultimate 
discharge of the pecuniary From that 
time Pollock was noted as a regular reading 
man, alternating his college studies with 
reading and reciting the best spedmens of 
ancient and modern oratory, and with lay- 
ing in an unusual stock of general literature. 
The oiFoct of such studious liabits was sure 
to be tested at the trial for his degree. After 
the examination, which took place in Ja- 
nuary 180G, a laughable incident occurred. 
He of course went to the .^tenate-house, with 
a crowd of others, to see how he was placed. 
Another’s name appeared to be at the top, 
bracketed alone with a line above and below. 
Then looking for Ids own, he got down to a 
name he felt certain could not be above his ; 
and having gone carefully up the list, be 
found his name above the* one he had sup- 
posed to be at the top, but pierced by the 
I nail on which the paper hung, and that he 
had attainiid the honour to which he had 
! a.spirod. In the next vt ar ho had an equftl 
j tnuinph in classics by lK‘ing elected a feltow* 

I of Trinity; and liis connection with the 
; university was kept up long after his mar- 
, rioge had deprived him of Ids fellowship by 
I receiving the appointment of its commissary. 

I Having been previously admitted a stu- 
dent at the Middle 'J’eiiiph^ in 1802, he w'ns 
on November 27, 1807, (.ailed to the bar, 
where th<; reputation he brought from the 
I university was one of tin* great elt*meuts of 
j Ids future sueeess. I le joined tlie Xortheni 
I ('ircuit. but did not attend any sessions, as 
I bis knowledge of bookkt'oping and of com- 
‘ meridal business in geiu'ral was found so 
. useful in cases of bankruptcy that it intro- 
, duced 1dm at onc»j to considerable employ- 
■ nient Ixdbre the seventy lists of commis- 
sioners at that lime existing. Many of the 
questions arising tbi^re requiring further in- 
vestigation led consequently. to Ids engage- 
ment in the actions that resulted in West- 
minster Hall, 80 that he almost iininediately 
obtained full practice at Nisi Prius. On his 
circidt he >vas ultimately equallv fortunate. 
.\mong the eminent advocates wlio attended 
it he soon acquired a prominent station, and 
at last had the undisputed lead. His busi- 
ness there was greatly increased before he 
had been three years at the bur by his very 
able and judicious mauagcmeiit on the part 
of Captain (afterwards Admiral) Blake, in 
the famous trial of Colonel Arthur before a 
court-martial for his implication in a rebel- 
lion against the captain while governor of 
New South Wales. His success on that 
occasion attracted to his chambers manyin- 
fiiiential clients. A remarkable evidence of 
the rapid effect arising out of an occasional 
success happened to him. On the trial of a 
cause at the Guildhall sessions after Hilary 
' Term in 1827, in which Mr. Brougham as 
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hiB junior ofkeneA the pleadings^ it was his ’ field, though a little older when he actuallj 
fortune to giun a triumphant Terdfict against j resided, having refrained from attending 
Sir James Scariet^ who led on the other the court lor two vcars before, when he was 
side. At the ensuing spring assises at Lan- only eightr-one years old. l^o the last Sir 
caster, where he bad previously never had Fr^erick never excused himself from his 
above four briefs, he found no less than dail^^ ^duties^ but enjoyed the conflict of 
sixty-one delivered to him. Mr. Pollock j uiiud which arose in an important argu- 
received his patent as king's counsel some | nient> and the exorcise of his faculties 
weeks after. i chIIocI forth in oddri'ssing a jury. His 

In the forensic conflicts in which ho was ! merits wore recoguistnl bv the im'inediato 
stibsequently engaged he bad the usual . grant of a banmotcy. Having sufiered little 
alternations of victory and defeat. In May ' from attacks of illness, and rt^taining much 
1681 he became member for Huntingdon, of his former activity, ho may be truly 
and in the autumn of 1634, when Sir said to enjoy a griMUi old ago, 

Robert Peel became prime minister, he w*a8 He has lioon long a fellow of the Royal 
at once promoted to the office of attorney- Society, mid among otlior essays contributed 
general, without having, as is usually the to that body he road in 1^43, 'while he was 
case, filled any minor post. His npp<unt- ' attomoy-gonornl, a paper * On n Method of 
ment, which 'wii.s made on DccoinVr 17, j Proving ihoThrce Leading Properties of the 
and wiw Bcconipanituf w’itb the customary ! Ellipse and Hvporholc,* and ho still has de- 
honour of knighthood, lasted only four light in pursuing his mathonintical studies, 
months. Lord Melbourne's administration j Sir Frt^dcrick lias Ih'ou twice married, 
being restored to |H)wer, and retaining it for [ Ilis first wife was the third daughter of H. 
more than tlie five succeeding years. On Rivers, Esq., of Spring (iardens. His second 
the resumption of the goveiiiment by Sir wife w'as a daughter of Captain Richard 
Robert Peel in 1^41, Sir Frederick was re- * Langslow, of Hatton near Hounslow, where 
placed in his former office on September 6; Sir Frederick inw reside.'*. He had cliil- 
and in April 1844 ho was raised to the dis- dren by each of them, no less than twenty- 
tinguished position he lately held, of lord . five in'all, of whom twenty survive, ten by 
chief baron of the Excherjucr, and was im- } the first union, and t»*n by the m'cond. Il« 
mediately called to tlu3 pnvy council. can boast of a more nuim*rons issue than is 
Ho continued to represent Huntingdon | usually the lot of humanity. Resides hi 
till his elevati<»n to the bench. In the | twenty chihlreii, ho counts fifty-four grand- 
House of (’omuKjiis, by his general deport- : childnm, and scvi'ii grcat-grauilchildrcn ; 
ment and unafiected eloquence, and par- , and ho has had the gratification of seeing his 
ticulariv by the t»;mpemto manner in whicli ’ lest son's eldest son the first man or his 
he haJ on each occa‘*jon perfonneil tin year at his own alum mater, 
duties of his responsible office of attorney- PONTE, lliciiAitn on, is inserted by Mr. 
general, he t^ccupied that most enviable Hunter among thii nunierous justiciers 
position of being popular w'ith both sides . before whom fines were taken in 10 John 
of tlie bouse, the evidence of which was (Ahh. VUwit. H,S); but muie of lli fines 
specially shown in the conlial oongratii- liitherto nublihlicd appear to li lufcn 
lations he received from opponents as well ; acknowledged before him, nor do any of the 
as friends on the brilliant victories at that , coutempnnirv rnllH riotic kucIi a person, 
time gained by liis gallant bwjther, fieneral • PONTE AODOXABE, Hk.vky i*e, whs a 
SirGeorge Pollock, in the Indian campaign, j Norman, and in J 21 >5 was custoH of the 
Of the chief baron’s legal and judicial j escheats of tin* biiiliwi<'k of th<* Evrecin, 
merits these pages profess not to speak. I and in 121 >h bailifl of (Jau.v. {ItuL Sca^r, 
But at the end of two-nnd-twenty years \ AVm. Ohutrnthwttf, i. clxix., ii. cxxxiii.) 
from his appointment, and of near eighty- . He held oiu? knight’s feo in Perinton, of the 
three from bis birth, it may be allowed to i honor of Gloucester, from the scutage of 
record that he was to bo found in his place j which lie yvnn excused in 7 John, and had 
exercising all the functions of his arduous i a grant in 10 John of sixty shillings, the 
oflioe as efficiently as when he was at first j customs of the salt upon his land’ there, 
appointed ; frequently’ colled upon tii pre- ; ( Chm. i. 41), 200.; 
aide in most important coses, and never j His rc»gular employment as a ^usticier for 
flincbin g from Undertaking them ; temper- [ eight years is evidenced by his name ap- 
ing his judgments so as not unnecessarily • pearing on fines acknowledged both at 
to hurt the feelings of those against wliom j Westmiuster and in the country from 9 to 
he was obliged t<» decide; and ever acting 1 10 John inclusive. (Rof. de FV».4d4,52L) 
towards his brethren on the bench, and the It would seem that he soon afterwaids got 
counsel at the bar of his court, so as to be into disgrace, as bin property fell into the 
a general favourite. On July 13, 1600, he king's hands, which is proved by an entry 
retired from his position, having sat on the on the Clow Roll of 2 Henry III., 1218, 
bench at a more advanced age than any j whereby it is ordered to be restored to him. 
commonlaw judge before him ; Lord Mans- j (Rof. Clam, i. 339i.) 
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He was entirely remstated in the royal 
favour and entrusted in the same year with | 
the custody of the lands of William Earl j 
of Devon, and of Lucas Fits- John ; and i 
there is a record in the next year of certain ! 
wool j^dn^ seized in Northampton market | 
by him and Kalplido Norwich, subsequently 
onoofthejusliciers. 343-002.) , 

POORE, Richard (Bishop of Chiches- ; 
TER, Halismury, and Durham), appeaw once j 
only in the character of a justice itinerant,, 
beinir, as Bishop of Salisbury, nt the head 
of those who in 3 Henry lil., 1218, were 
appointed for Wiltshire, Ilampshire, Berk- ; 
sbire, and Oxfordshire. I 

He %vas bom at Tarent in Dorsetshire, | 
and was made dean of Salisbury in 1107, 

8 Ricliard I., from wliich he was raised to ' 
the bishopric of Chichester on January 7, i 
12113, 10 John. His translation iu Salisbury I 
occiirn»d about June 1217, 1 Henry III.; ' 
and during the time that be held that see ' 
he undertook the removal of the cathedral ' 
church from Old Snrum, commencing the 
proson# magnificent building in 1210. The 
Ulofio Rolls contain ninny royal grants of 
timber and ether materials to aid this erec- ' 
tion, to the pnigress of wliicli he devoted 
the next nine years. Its completion, how- 
ever, which occupied thirty years, he left 
to his successors, as he was advanerd to the 
see of Durham in May 1228. There ho 
presided for nine years, and died on April 
Dj, 1237, with tlm character of a man of 
extrnorilinnry sanctity and pnifound science, 
lie founded a hospital for the poor at Salis- 
bury, and greatly endowed a convcnt*nt tin' 
place of his birth, in the latter of which 
Ilia heart was deposited, his Isnly being in- 
terred iu Salisbury Cathedral, or, according 
to Surtees (i. xxvii.), conveyed to Durbam. 
(ffWicwi. 343, 504, 740; MowtsU v. 010.) 

POPHAM, John, was descended from a 
family settled at Popham, a hamlet in 
Hampshire, early in the twelfth century. 
The estate of ifimt worth in Somersetshire 
was acquired in marriage in the reign of 
Edward I. ; and there John, the future chief 
justice, was born about the year 1531, beinjr 
the second son of Alexander (or, as some 
.'4ny, I^dward) Popbam, of that place, by his 
wife .lane, the daughter of Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, of St. Donat’s Castle^ (Uamorgansbire. 

lie received hia education nt Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he removed to the 
Middle Temple to pursue the study of the 
law. Iiiitoail of doin^ this, trmiition charges 
him with entering into wild courses, and 
even with being wont to take a purse with 
his pmfligate companions. However this 
may be, ho must have soon reformed, and, 
ns Fuller says (ii. 284^ * applied himself to 
a more profitable fencing ; * for be does not 
seem to nave been delayed in obtaining the 
usual honours of his society. His nomina^ 
tion as reader took place iu 1568, when he 
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was thirfy^seren years old ; and he became 
treasurer twelve years afterwards, (Diw- 
dMs Grig. 217, 221.) In the interval 
between these two dates he had obtained, 
as member for Bristol, a seat in parliament, 
where in 1571, when the subsidy was under 
discussioi^ he joined with Mr. Bell (the 
future chief baron) in calling for the cor- 
rection of some abuses, and pointed out the 
evil of allowing the treasurers of the crown 
to retain in their bands ^ great masses of 
money,’ of which, becoming bankrupt, they 
only repaid an instalment. In the next 
year he was one of the committee appointed 
to confer with the Lords on the sutject of 
the Queen of Scots. (Pari IlUl. i. 735, 779.) 

He was called to the degree of the coif 
on January 28, 1578 ; and in. the following 
year he was offered the place of solicitor- 
general. This office being inferior in rank 
to that of a scrjeaiit-at-Iaw, he obtained a 
patent exonerating him from the latter 
degree, and was thereupon appointed soli- 
citor-general on Juno 2r>, 1579. (Duf/dale^a 
Griff. 127.) While holding that office he 
was elected speaker of the llouse of Com- 
mons in January 1581 ; and some idea may 
be formed of his wit, and also of the light- 
ness of the parliniuentary labours during 
that session, by bis reply" to Queen Eliza- 
beth, when, on his ntti*mling her on some 
«)ccnsion, she said, ‘Well, Mr. Speaker, what 
hath passed in the Jjower House!'’ he an- 
swered, ‘ If it plea**© your majesty, seven 
weeks.' His last and indeed principal duty 
in this capacity was tin* making the cus- 
tomary speech to the fiueeii on presenting 
the subsidy voted at the end of the session. 
This was on March 18, after which that 
parliament never amiiu met. {ParL Hist. i. 
311,828.) 

On June 1, 1581, he became attorney- 
general, and held that office for eleven 
years, during which he took part in all 
tlioso criminal trials, the perusal of which, 
even where the guilt of 'the prisoners is 
most apparent, cannot but excite feelings of 
I indignation at the gross injustice of the 
proceedings. His conduct in them, how- 
ever, is not chargeable with any unneces-, 
I snry hawhness ; and even in the opening of 
the unwarrantable charge against ^cretary 
Davison he performed the difficult duty 
without any words of aggravation. (I^ate 
7Vi'o/s, i. l(fcl-132J.) 

Hia elevation to the office of lord chief 
justice of the King's Bench took place on 
June 2, 1502, when he was immediately 
knighted. He presided in that court for the 
fifteen remaining years of his life— eleven 
under Queen Elizabeth, and four under 
King James. 

He accompanied Lord Keeper EHerton 
in February IGOO to the Earl of Essex’s 
house, as already related; and when Sir 
Ferdinando Goxges offered to deliver him 
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from his forced detention there, he refused 
to depart without his companions in con- 
finement, sayinn that ^as they came to- 
gether, so wouM they go together, or die 
together.’ This fact is not mentioned at 
the earl’s trial, either in the chief justice's 
evidence or in Gorges* examination ; but it 
is related by himself on the subsequent 
trial of Sir bhristoj^her Blunt and others 
implicated in this insurrection, at which 
was exhibited the unbecoming spectacle of ' 
risoners tried, and sentence pronounced, ! 
V a judge who had himself been a sufierer. j 
(ihti i. 1340. 13fl, 1428.) j 

One of bis earliest duties after the occes- ’ 
sion of James was to preside at the trial of ‘ 
Sir Walter Riileigh—stained not only by a j 
conviction founded on weak and unsntisfac- • 
tor>' evidence, but also by that disgusting ! 
conduct towards the prisoner of Sir Edward I 
Coke, which will ever disgrace hi.s name, | 
and for which the chief justice fidt himself j 
called upon to apolopse, saying to Sir j 
Walter, ‘ Mr. Attorney speakoth out of the 
zeal of his duty for the s»*r\icc tif the king, 
and you for voui* life ; be valiant on both 
sides.’ (J&iVi ii. 10.) He would have druie 
bettiu* to have silenced the brutal tongue. 

The last state trials which ho presidetl 
over were those against the conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Blot, finislung wdth that 
of Garnet the Jesuit, on Mai*ch 28, 100^1. 
(Ibid, ii. 151), 217.) He was then seventy- 
uve years old ; hut he sat on the bench for 
anotner year, pronouncing a judgment in 
the Court of Wards as latij as Easter 
Term 1(107. On June 10, in the following 
term, he died, and was buried under a 
magnificent tomb in the church of Welling- 
ton in Somersetshire, wliero he Inul long 
resided in a stately house he had erected, 
aud to which lie left a testimony of liis 
charity and goodwill by the foujidation *)f 
a hospital for tlio maintenance of twelve 
poor and aged people. 

Sir John died in possession of several 
valuable estates, one of which was that of 
Liitlecott in Wiltshire. In connection >vith 
this a dai'k and improbable story is related 
of its having come into the chief juslice\H 
hands as the price of his corruptly nllowing 
one Darell, the former proprietor, to e.-eajM- 
on his trial for an atrocious murder. Ther 
is no doubt of the existence of such a tradi- 
tion; it is told by Aubrey, who was cer- 
tainly no admirer* of the judge, and it is 
related by Sir Walter Scott in illustration 
of a ballad in Itokehy. Sir Walter docs 
not give the judge's name, but that appears 
in fiul in other accounts both in prose and 
veise detailing the horrid particulars. It 
would be curious to trace the circuuwtances 
to which such a tradition owes its origin, 
especially in a case where every other in- 
cio^t in the career of the party'implicated 
seems to render its occurrence impossible, 
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f and where contemporaries so eminent as 
I Lord Ellesmere, Sir Edward Coke, and Sir 
i George Croke give voluntaiy testimony to 
the purity of his character. 

Lord Ellesmere, in the year after Pop- 
ham's death, says of him, * And here I may 
not omit the worthy memory of the late 
grave and revenmd judge Sir John Popham, 
chief justice of the iviug's Bench, deceased, 
a man of great wimloui, and of singular 
learning anil judgment in the law.’ (3id, 
ii. 0(W>.) Coke, not long afterwards, in re- 
porting Sir Drew Drurrs case (0 JReporU, 
io). savs, ^ And this w^ the last case that 
Sir John Popham, tlio venerable and ho- 
nourable cbit‘f justice of England, &c., re- 
solved, who was a most rt'vorend judge, of 
It r<?ady apprehension, pi'ofoiind judgment, 
most oxcelu^nt iindorstandiiig, and admir- 
able expt*rieiK*e and knowledge of all busi- 
ness wliieli ooiu'onied the commonwealth ; 
i accompanied with a rare metiiory, witli 
j perpetual industry and labour for the iimiii- 
tennnee of llie tranquillity and public good 
of the realm, and in all things with great 
cinislancy, integrity, and patienci^ ; ’ uiul 
Groke, in noticing his death, calls him * a 
person of great learning and integrity.’ 
1 he.-*** are quidities which oppost*. thi' idmt 
of the possessor of them neing possibly 
guilty ol sucli a doiTlictioii of principle anil 
duty as that with which tno tradition 
I charges liim. Jf the petition wdiich Sir 
I Erancis Bacon, in his argument against 
; lioUis and others for traducing public jus- 
: lice, .states was presfuiteil to(j*iieeu Eli/.alieth 
' against Ghief .fustice Popham, and which 
; after investigation by four privy councillors 
1 was dismissed ns slnnderiMiH TriaU^ 

; ii. 102*. h, could h(* found, it might possibly 
turn out that (his story was the slainler; 

! and tJie chief justice’s subsequent eujoy- 
; imuit of liis high idiicc would bi a siifiicieiit 
I prt>of of its utter falsehood. 

All able defender has at last lieen found. 
Mr. Long, in a n-cenl article in the * Wilt- 
diire Arclneologii al Magazine,’ ha.s not only 
refuted tin* stoiy as it regarcis the chief 
justice, hut i*{n.*<**s reasonable doulit whether 
the charge agaiiii^t Darell himself is not 
altogether a myth. .Vuhrey’s account, 
which is the first printed authority for tli 
tradition, was written about eighty years 
after the jndp»'s cleat li ; while Camilen, the 
jndg'e's contemporarv, sp(;aks of him as a 
man of ‘ dwtinguislied virtue^ * and, in 
'writing of f Jttlecott, says notiiing of tlm 
astounding (-rime of Darell, its late pro- 
prietor. Xeithifr Syinonds nor Evelyn, 
when mentioning the place, make any allu- 
sion to this mysterious tradition. Mr. Long 
confutes Aubrey's loose statement by prov- 
imr that Darell was never a knight and was 
never married, as a-«eited, and that he died 
hefor»i IVvpham was advanced to the bench ; 
80 that he could not have been the judge 
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who pronounced the mippoeed^ eentance. 
No record hae been found oithe trial, though 
oTery search he* been made in the proper 
repositories, ihit a deposition has been 
found among some of Darell's papers in the 
llolis Chapel, made before his relation <md 
correspondent Anthony Bridges by the mid- 
wife concerned in the deed, whose story has 
i.'videnilv no reference to Darell or to Little- 
(s^tt I lull, nnd was apparently tnken in 1578, i 
eleven years before Uareirs death, and one 
year liefore Pophain was even solicitor- 
^noral. 

lie is reputed to have been a severe 
judge, and, according to YxiWiiV {WoHhics 
li. 284), to have recommended King James 
to bo more sparing in his pardons to the 
malefactors who then infested the highways. 
This auth(»r adds, ‘ In a word, the deserved 
death of some scores preserved the lives 
and livelyhoods of more tliousands, tni- | 
vellers owing their safety to this judge^s [ 
severity many years after his death.’ David | 
Lloyd, in his ‘ State Worthi«*s * (7<»0), gives 
him eitdit for having ‘ lirat set up the dis- 
covery (kf New Kugiand to maintain nnd 
employ those that conhl not live lionestly 
in the Old; being of opinion tluii banish- 
ment thither would he as well a more law- 
ful as n men) elfectiuil remedy against these 
extravagancies.* And Aubrev (ii. 41)5) says 
that ‘ he shickt and planted Virginia out of 
all tlu^gaoles of Kn gland.* Neither f if these , 
accounts is qiiitii coiToct, the truth being ! 
that, having associated himself with 8ir ' 
Feniinando ( uirges ( the kiiiglit who ndoa-sed 


manor of Shirbom. Hcabogaveiheiithea 
of his manor of Hadley, in Hawley^ iiear 
j Dartford, Kent, to the church of Rochester. 

I His wife’s name was Hadewise, and hy 
her he left two sons, John and wUliam, 
the former of whom succeeded to hia 
barony. John had a son Adam, generally 
supposed to be the under-mentioned justi- 
ciary. (Duffdale*$ Baron, i. : Monast, 
i. 170, Vi. 1013; Hiuted.) 

POBT, Adax D£, is stated by Dugdule 
(Bar&nagc^ i. 463) to be the granason of the 
above Heiirv de Port, and ^e son of John 
de Port, and that he ded out of the king- 
dom and was outlawed in 1172, 18 Henry 
IL, having become implicated in the troa^ 
sonable machinations carried on against 
the king by his eldest son and Queen 
IJeanor. {Lord LgUeltoii's Henry II, ii, 
104.) But from the records and other 
documents of the period, the detail of 
which would be uninteresting, it is mani- 
fest that there were two individuals named 
Adam de Port, both probably descended 
from the same great-gi'andfather, and there- 
fore second cousins, and that while one 
Adam was a fugitive, the other was in 
continued attendance on the king, and waa 
the justice itinerant now to be noticed. 

lie was the son of Roger de Port by 
Sybilla de Albinero, and the grandson of 
another Adam, tlie brother of the above- 
noticed Henry. The Ohartt*r Rolls of King 
.fohn contain numerous instances of his 
acting os a witness among the magnates of 
the land from the first to th< fourteenth 


him from the Karl of Kssex’s hoiisd) in a year. {But, 23- 181).) 

Hpeculation for the establishment of a colony In 6 John he had the custody of the 
in North America, and a pati nt having j priory of Shireburn, then in tlie king's 
been granted to them nnd several othei's, ! hands on account of the interdict {Bot, 
their expedition sailed on December ID, j Clam.i. J08); and in 10 John he was one 
l(KXi(7/««m)/^*^ -^‘17/iemvi, i. 12.*5), about six of the justiciers before whom tines were 
months before the chief justice's deatl: ackiioV lodged at Carlisle; but ho is not 

that whatever might have been his inten- otherwise mentioned in a judicial character, 
lions as to transportation, he did not live to On June 25, 1213, 15 John, the custody of 
see them carried into cllbct. the castle of ^Southampton* was committed 

.After his death some Reports collected to him ; but before the 2oth of the follow- 
by him wen^ published with his uanio ; but i ing month he died. {Bot de OblaiiSf 477.) 
the book is considered as of no authority. I He married Mabil, tbe daughter of Regi- 
The chief justice married Amy, daughter ' nald de Aiirovalle, whose wixe, Muriel, was 
of Robert (lainos, of Glamorgan, Esq., and | the daughter of Roger de St John, to 
by her, besides several daughters, left a | whom Mabil ultimately became heir, aud 
son, Sir Francis, whose descendants are ; their son William assumed the n.sme of St. 


still in possession of the Littlecott estate, j John. The title of St. John of Baaing, by 
POBT, Hkxky de. was the son and heir ; which bis descendants were summon^ to 
of a great Norman oaron named Hugh de . parliament, cventuaUy devolved, sometimes 
Port, who held iifly-five lordships under ' through female reprewntatives, on William 
William the Conqueror at the general i Paulet^ Marquis of Winchester, which 
survey, the principal of which was the i title still survives. {Nicolae*» SkfnopM,) 
barony of Basing in Hampshire. POBT, John, was a native of Chester, 

By the roll of 31 Henry I. he appears ! where his ancestors were merchants for 
to have Wn one of the justices itinerant | several generations. Hia father was Henry 
acting in Kent, in which county part of his Port, a mercer in that city, who became 
property was situated. mayor in 1486; and his mother was Anne, 

lie foimdj'd the priory of West Shirbum daughter of Robert Barrow, of Chester, 
in Hampshire, and endowed it with his who had also attained the same dignity. 
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Pttnraiiig his legAl studies at the Inner 
Te^le, he reached the post of reader In 
lG07,and again in 1515, becoming treasurer 
in the latter year, and goTenior in 1520. 
(DugdaWB Oritj. 163, 170.) In 1504 he 
was one of the commissioners for raising 
the subsidy in Derbyshire, and was attorney 
for the earldom of Chester. On May 31*, , 
1509, he was constituted solicitor-general, 

* the duties of which office be jK^rfoniied till ‘ 
Trinity Term 1521, when he was raised to 
the degree of the coif. ParL vi. 5.39; 

Cal. Stale Papers [1547-^0“', 1.32.) 

^ Though Dugdale does not date his eleva- 
tion to the bench till January 15.3.3, it ^ 
certainly took phuv several venrs befon*. ' 
He is called a jurige of flu? king s Dench 
and a knight in tlu^ will of Lawnnice Duttiin 
of Dutton, proved on .Inniiarv 22,1527-8' 
{Lane, anti Cfmh ire Wilts [(^lie.shnm 8oc.] ), 
and he was suininnned to parliament in that 
character in N<i vein her 1529. He was 
again summoned in April 15.36 ' 

xiv. .304, 5<V)), and was one of the com- 
missioners on the t^ial^ of Sir Thomas ■ 
More and Disliiip Fisher in 15.35. His 
death occurred before N'ovoniber 1.541. 

He married twice. One of his wives was 
Margery, daughter of Sir Kdward 'rndlord, 
of Traftlnxl in I^ancashire ; and llie other j 
was Joan, widow of John Pole of Dndburn, ! 
and daughter of .John Fit/. II<‘vbert, remem- 
brancer of the FAchequer, bv whom bo 
acquired the manor (d’ J^twall in Derby- 
shire. (yirhoiUs ^r.N^'/*>7u/*c, 85.3.) 

POKTESEYE, Ad.\m dk, U nuniticmed 
#imong the justices itinerant for the eounty 
of Hants in 9 Henry HI., 122.>, and there 
is no further reference to his nnmi? except 
that in the ne.\t year lie ,x.s.x'.'iised tlio quiii- 
ziinefor that couiil v. ( Pot. Clans, ii. 76, 147. ) 

PO&TINGTOK, .^oiix, was of a Yorkshire 
family which was still douri.shing at the end 
of the seventeenth oeiiturv. Though we 
have not the date of his call to the degree 
of the coif, we find him appointed one of the 
king's Serjeants on April 1 7, 1440, 18 1 lenry 
VI., and in the next year he acted as a 
justice of assize in Yorkiliire. {Kul. Kvch. 
lii. 283.) Three years aft» rwai*ds he was 
made a judge of* the Court of Common ; 
Pleas. {Cal. Pol. Pat. 28.5.) How long 
after Easter 1454, when the last tine was 
acknowledged be^re liim ( Dwjdales Grig. 
46), he remained in the court we have no 
account, nor of the date of his death ; but 
he was one of the executors of lialph Loid 
Ci'omweli, treasurer of England, who died ’ 
in January 1455. (Trslani. T’i'ftisl. 270.) 

POBnULH, WTLLi.\3r, belonged to a 
family which flourii-bed in the county of . 
Somerset from a period earlier than the ; 
reign of Edward I. His grandfather, ■ 
liam, was a reader at the Middle Temple, 
and W marriage with Christian, the daugh- 
ter of William Orchard, acquir^ the estate • 
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of that name in the shme county, to which 
he added his own ; and it etiU remains with 
! the double designation in the family. His 
; father was John, also a member of the 
3Iiddle Temple, where the judge himself 
became reader in 1532 and 1540. {Dttg-^ 

: da/de Grig. 175, 215, 216.) He was called 
to the degree of the coif in the following 
Trinity Term, and was nominated one of the 
king’s* Serjeants on November 23. In Ja- 
nuary 1541 he was sent to Plymouth on a 
commission to examine into an unlawful 
n.ssenibly of its iubabitaiits * uppon a Por- 
tugulles ship.* (- Ic/s 7 Vin/ Vonimly vii. 1 1 5.) 

His elevation as a judge of the King's 
Ibmch took place on ^fay 15, 1546, and on 
the doatli of King Henry in the following 
year ho was continued in his sent, which he 
retained during the whole of Edward's 
rtdgn, and for the first two years of Mary's, 
when he was raised to the htmd of Ins court 
<m Juno 11, 1.555. His name fr(*queutly 
appars in the commissions for tlm trial of 
state prisoners, among whtuu was Sir Ni- 
cholas Throckmorton {Sl4itv Trials f i, 894) ; 
but he presided over his court for little 
more tlian a year and a half, his death oc- 
curring on FcDrii ary 5, 1 .557. He was buried 
at St. Dtinstau’s-iii-tlie-West, and liisepitnpii 
is givtju in Mail land’s ‘ liondon ’ (p. 1095). 
Whatever religion he professed during the 
reign of Edward, he clearly bolongiMl totlje 
Roman C.'atholic bojly in ilie last years of 
his life, and was CiUisidered so earnest in 
that faith as to be .‘»ent to Sir Janies nnle.s, 



if. 221.) 

; Sir Williams grnnd»ui was honoured 
I with a baroiieliw in 1612, which failed in 
« Itl9.5, The baroiiy of Portinmi of Orchard- 
i Portiiinn was granted on January 27, 1H.*{7, 
to Juiward Derkeley Portman, the jnx'sent 
lord, a ilescendant of the eldest dangJiter of 
the first baronet, whose estates devolved 
upon him. ( llntfhMs Ihrsvhh, i, H7.) 

POTEEKA, UK, ai!t»Ml ns a jiisticier 

from t) Richard I.. 1 197, thnnigh llie w'hole 
i of the reign of John. {Ahh. Plarit. 8.3.) 
His name also uppeuiH on various itinera 
w'ithin tin; same time ; and on ont» c»ccBAioii 
he incurriid aline of one hundred inarkafor 
granting leave to settle a cause without the 
king's licence, wliich was, liow»ever, after- 
wanls remitted. He was continued in his 
judicial position under Henry II L, in the 
tliird year of whose reign he was one of the 
justices itinerant into Wiltshire, &c. 

In 1290, 2 John, he was under-sheriff of 
York tt» (leoffrey Fitz-Peter, and was the 
rincipal instrument in despoiling the arch- 
ishop's lauds and goods when he refused 
to pay the comage imposed by the king. 
For his severity in the performance of this 
duty he was introduced by name into the 
sentence of excommunication fulminated by 
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the imtoted prelate. (Ji. de Wendotfer, iu. ioitnictioiia from. Jeremy Taylor, the re- 
164, n.) In 6 John the county of Wilta nowned Bishop of Down, end suh^uently 
was committed to his cham, and in the at the nnivereity of Oxford, but Anthony 
next year the manor of Wellop in Hamp- Wood does not name him as taking any 
shire was given to him for his support degree. His legal education commenced in 
This manor, in 17 John, the sheriff was at Gray’s Inn, where he was called 

ordered to deliver up to Roger Elys, ^ si to the bar seven years after, and became an 
Jacobus de Potema non sit ^ servicium ancient in 1076, Wo have no detail of his 
nostrum,’ showing that in that troublesome professional experience till his nomination 
period his fidelity was suspected. It would as a judge of the Common Pleas on April 
appear that be soon cleared himself, for the 20, idSG, when he was knighted. In the 
property was subsequently in his possession, next Trinity Term he was called upon to 
lie died in 6 or 0 llenry III. (iSot. Clam, give his opinion with the rest of the judges 
i. 8, 114, 232, 476, 487.) at Serjoanta’ Inn as to the king’s dispensing 

fOWSLlf Thomas. There are three con- power in Sir Edward Hale’s case, when he 
temporaneous judges of the name of Powell, ' required time for consideration; and, ac- 
tho Christian name of one being Thomas, cording to his own statement, the judgment 
and of Uvu being John ; of whom two sat was pronounced without his havi^ had an 
on the bench in the roigu of James II., two opportunity to give bis decision. The chief 
in that of William 111., and for a short justice evidently considered that Powell 
time in the same court, and one of them in coincided with the majority, and therefore 
the reign of Queen Anne. It is difficult ho at that time escaped the dismission to 
always to distinguish them, and it is there- whicli som($ of his fellows were subjected, 
fore not surprising that writers have fre- He was removed to tlie King’s Bench on 
quonfly appropriated to one the character April 10, 1087, and in the same month 
and the ane<^dot»'s and even the lineage Tlioniiis Powell was made a barou of the 
which belong to anotiier of his namesakes. Exchequer, so tliat there were then two 
Thomas, the subject of this memoir, is not judges of the name. During the whole 
so liable to this misanurehension the two time he sat on the bencli in James’s reign 
Johns. He was of Welsli extraction, tracing he was always associate<l on the circuit 
his lineage to the princes of North W’’alea. j with Sir Robert Wright, a junction which 
His fath(*r was .lohn Powell, of Llechwetld was probably dictated by the necessity of 
Dyrvs in the county of (Cardigan ; and his supplying Wright's deficiency with Sir 
mother was Anno, daughter of Thomas JiUin’s pi'i)foniul knowledge of law. (Rmw- 
Pryce, of fflanfreud. On his admission to sfon. 226, 278; .Vfufe /’rmfs xi. 1108 ; Part. 
Gray’s Inn in 1066 he is described as off i/iW. v. 3:13.) 

Staple Inn, where probably ho W4IS initiated ! Sir Robert Wright* n few days after 
ill legal studies. Ho was called to the bar in j Powell's appointment to the King’s Bench, 
1 000, and after nearly four-and-twentv years’ ; w’as restored to that court as its chief, 
practice ho was sworn a seijeant in l(i84. \ and Powell was therefore an unfortunate 

Three year.'* after, on April 22, 1087, he | and ninvillingparticipatorin the outrageous 
was appointed a baron of the Exchequer, I sentence on the P>rl of Devonshire, fining 
and was knighted; and on July 0 in the ; him in the sum of .30, (XX)/., and committing 
next year ho was romovod to the King’s j him to prison till it was paid. It must be 
Bimch in the place of Sir John Powell, j acknowledged that when called upon by 
turned out for the bold expression of his j the House of Lonls after the revolution to 
opinion in the case of the seven bishops, j account for this breach of privilege he made 
lie had little opportunity of showing his i a very lame excuse. The Lords overlooked 
legal ability, for nis jiulicial career tenni- j the offence, and contented themselves with 
nated a few nionths afterwards with the ! voting the comniittnl to be a breach of 
flight of the king. He survived his removal 5 privilege, and the fine to be excessive. On 
the bench for sixteen years, and died • Juno 20, 1088, came on the trial of the 
in January 1705. He married Elizabeth, . seven bi8ho{>s, and the remarks made by 
daughter and heir of David Lloyd of Aber- | Sir John Powell durmg its progress suffi- 
brwynen, by w'houi he left a son, whose . ciently indicated his opinion of the prose- 
desceiidajit still occupies the family seat at ; cution, and must have prepared his col- 
Nantei>sin Cardigan^ire. (Bravikottf 276, ' leagues for the exposition of the law which 
^11 * 614.) I he pronounced wnen his turn came. He 

POWELL, Jonx, was the senior of the . declaied that he could not see anything of 
two John Powells who were contemporary ' sedition or any other crime fixed upon the 
judges, and was, like Sir Thomas Powell, . reverend fathers, for they hod with humi- 
desc^mded from a very ancient Welsh I lity and decency submitted to the king not 
” J ^ John Powell, ! to insist on tieir reading his majesty’s 

of Ke^ard in Carmarthenshire, and was ’ declaration, because they conceived that it 
born about The inscription on his was against the law of the land, being 

monument states that he received his first . founded on the dispensing power, whichi he 
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Mid, if ^onee allowed of, there will 
need no ptfUament' The consequence of 
this honest demoustratioii, and of Justice 
Holloway’s concuirenoe in it, was thei 
bishops’ acquittal, and the dismi^ of both 
these judges, which took place on July 7, 
S» Thomas Powell being substituted for 
Sir John in the Kiug's Hench. {Ufate TriaU ^ ! 
xi. 13<]0, xii. 42(1 ; Puil Hid. v. ;U1.) 

On King William’s government Mng j 
established, Sir John Powell was iinniedi- i 
ately restored to his original seat in the : 
Common Pleas, a place which ho preferrHil . 
to the more prominent one of keeper of the * 
Great Seal, which, according to his epitaph, • 
^vas offered to him. lie was sworn in on ; 
March 11, and for the next seven . 

years he atimiiiistered jiistic*? in that court 
with undiminished reputation. He died of 
the stone at Exeter on September 7, lOOtJ, 
and being removed to his nianitioii at Broad- ; 
way, near Uuighanie, in (.Carmarthenshire, 
he was burif^d in the church of that parish, 
where a tablet w'as erected to his memory, i 
His son Thomas was created a baronet ti ; 
short time aft+Twards, but th dignity ' 
became extinct in 1721. iLultrvU^ i. 5<)4, 
504); rVe/t/. Miiff. July 1830, p. 22.) 

POWELL, John, Junior. As he niul the 
last-meiitiouod judge sat at the same time ‘ 
in the same court, it almost unavoidably ' 
followed that frequent mistakes occurred as 
to their identity. Several biographers, as j 
Chalmers, Noble, Britton, and tdln^s, have ; 
run in tlii.s error, confounding the two, an<l » 
mixing up the hist«)ry of the Carmarthen- | 
•shire judge with that of the native of Gh)ii- 
cester, Tyhose career is now to be rtdated. 

His family was origin?! lly resident in 
Herefortlshire, hut migrated to (tlouctjster, 
where his father hehl varitnis inuiu<*ipal 
honours, and was mayor in 'rim judge 
was born there in Kilo, and became in 
1(564 a mmnbor of the Inner Temple, being 
called to the bar in 1671. In !(>< I lie w'os 
elected town clerk of his native city, and 
•chosen reproscmtalive of it to the sob? par- 
liament of J ames II. in KWo. In Septenilw^r 
of that year he was turned out of Ins nilice, 
but waa restored in 1687, ha^ing tirsi l)Hf‘n 
obliged to make an application to the Court 
of King's Bench. (Picd^e'M (rhttcest4.‘t\ K); 

2 Sfmoer, 490. ) 

At the revolution he was included in 
the first batch of serjeanta; and in May 
1691, the king having ordered that the ■ 
vacant seat in the ( -oiiiDion Pleas sliould 
'be filled by Mr. Powell, the serJeant j 
named his officers and bespoke his mbes ; ' 
but by the interference of Sir John Trevor , 
and others in behalf of Sir \\ illiani Poul- ■ 
teney, the intended promotion w as delayed j 
till the king’s retuni from Holland, when, j 
Trevor’s plot being counteracted, I’owell i 
was, on October 27, appointed a baron of 
the Exchequer instead. He was thereupon 
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[ knighted, and Mmuiied in that court till 
! October 1695, when he was transferred 
to the Common Hess, where he sat till the 
death of the king. Three months after the 
accession of Queen Anne he made another 
change, and on June 24, 1702, took his 
seat in the Court of Queen’s Bencii, which 
he graced with universal esteem and resjMt 
till the last year of her reign. He died at 
Gloucester, unmarried, on June 14, 1713, 
and was buried in the cathedral, where a 
monument, with an elH^ of him in his 
robes, records his judicial excelleiioies. 
{Luttreltf ii. 220, 229; Lord Raymondf 700; 
JRuddtr*it Glouerder^ 119.) 

During the two-aiul-twenly years he sat 
in one court or the other his conduct on 
the bench was without repnvich ; and in the 
last eleven he ably seconded the efficient 
rule of (!^hief Justice Holt. Disliiiguishod 
as a profound lawyer, ho was t^qually re- 
spected in Ids privati* life. Di*an Swift 
represents him in his lettt»r t«» StcUn of 
July 5, 1711, as the tneriiest itld genileuinn 
he ever saw, speaking pleasant things and 
chuckling till ho cried again. Wlnm Jane 
Wenham was tried for witi'hcraft buforo 
him, and charged with being able to lly, ho 
asked her whether she could fly, and on 
her answering in thi» affirinativo he said, 

* Well, then, yon may ; tbiTo is no law 
against Hying. The poor w’oman was saved 
from the ellects of her own faith, and rtJ- 
cidved the queen’s pardon. ( Foshrooke'ti 
(rhrtU‘edvr. ) 

POWER, Walter, who was ojm of the 
cominmsionerM of array for the counties of 
Beilfordnnd Biickiiigliani in 26E(lwani HI., 
hold the manor of llrereby and other ])ro- 
! perty in Yorkshire, part of which he gave 
t(» the prhirof the convent of Monk Bretton. 
Ho w'as a clerk or miistiT in (Mwinei*ry from 
2o to 47 I'Mward HI.. I^ol- l;t76 : and in 
that character was at the head of lour in 
whose custody th»» (ireal. Seal was left on 
March 1<S l*'»"i> during tlie leiujiorarv al>- 
scnceof thcchnncellor,Sir I !uhert!h‘ Thorpe. 

He is noticf'il as hohling the office of 
attorney-general to John of Gnuiil, Duke of 
Lancaster, in J3J{6. (.V. FrederOj jii. 78, 
4m:5; Ahh. Hut. Griff . ii. 220; Got. Itofnin. 
p, m. ii. 172; JM. Pori. ii. 22o-3J7.) 

POWLE, Henky% was rathiT a pttliiician 
than a lawyer. His oraKiry wiw !»ftener 
hfrard in the <;hap<‘l of St. Sb'phen’s than in 
the courts of Vva«t minster, and he owed 
his imniiotion to the office of master of the 
Bolis more to his being a whig leader than 
to his prondnencte at the bar. He was Ix^rn 
about 1620, and was the youngf'r son of 
Henry PowIe,of .Shattisbrookein Berkshire, 
sheriff of thatcmmty in 1632, bv (Jatherino, 
daughter of Matthew Herbert, of Monmouth. 

PYom his being returned for (Cirencester 
to the Convention Parliament of 1660, it 
may be presumed that be was known to be 
X[ H 2 
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ayene from a monarchical goyernment, with ) 
a yiew to the resumption of which that 
parHamentwas summoned. In it he. seems 
to have preserved a modest silence, and 
not to have spoken in the next till it had 
sat for nine sessions, occupying nearly twelve 
years. His first appearance, as reported, 
was in February 167-^, when in a clear and 
convincing speech he exposed the tricks 
plajred by Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury in 
issuing writs for the election of members 
without the speaker’s warrant, and procured 
a vote declaring all the returns unner them 
void, lie next by his strenuous opposition 
succeeded in obtaining the cancelmcnt of | 
the king's declaration of indulgence to dis- 
senters; and from that time he took the 
lead in getting the Test Act through the 
house, and in all the other important pro- 
ceedings of the session. In the remaining 
seven sessions he continued to be one of the 
most active heads of the country party in 
oppotdtion to the court. That parliament, i 
having lusted eighteen years, was brought ! 
to a close in January 1070 ; and to the next, . 
summoned in the following March, he was 
returned by his old constituency. He dis- 
tinguished himself in it by the hold stand 
he made against the king’s rejection of the 
speaker (Seymour), thereby confirming to 
tiie Coninious for the future their right to 
uncontrolled election; and also by his severe 
recapitulation of the crimes imputed to the 
Earl of Danby, thus securing the passing of 
the act of attainder which obliged the carl 
to surrender himself. In this session *al8o 
some enquiries were made into the money 
distributed by ministers among the meni- 
l)ore who supported them fur secret service. 
It is more than probable that neither party 
were free, from contamination ; for accord- 
ing to a late discovery several of the leading 
members of the opposition, and among them I 
Powlo himself is named, disgraced them- I 
solves bv accepting large gratuities from the 
King of France. 

})oforo the dissolution of this short par- 
liament he was taken into the ministry ns 
one of the thirty privy cotmcillors, part 
whig and part tory, to whom by Sir W. 
Temple’s advice the king confided the 
government. As might he expected from 
its heterogeneous materials, the structure 
fell to pieces in the following October ; and 
Powlti once mow* returned to tlie ranks of 
opposition. There he joined with Shaftes- 
bury in hisendeavoiu’s to exclude the Duke 
of York frotn the throne, and procured a 
strong declaration against the illegal and 
arbitrary discharge of the grand jury to avoid 
their presentment against the dukefor recu- 
san^. For this an impeachment was voted 
against Chief Justice Scroggs, who only 
avoided the consequence bv a lucky disso- 
lution of the parliament and a timely sacri- 
fice of his place. Strongly prej udiced against 
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the Homan Catholics, Powle gave his ftdT 
belief to the existence of the Popish Plot; 
and as a manager for conducting the trial' 
of Lord Stafford he summed up the evidence 
against him with peculiar severity. In the 
Oxford parliament of March 1(581, which 
lasted only a week, Powle took very little 
part; and to the single parliament called 
oy James II. he was not returned. 

When that king fled to France, and the 
old pai'liamentary members were sum- 
moned, Mr. Powle was selected as their 
chairman, and presented the address to the^ 
IMnce of Orange to take upon him the 
government till the meeting of the Conven- 
tion on January 22, 1689,^ In that Conven- 
tion, the second in which it was his fortune 
to have a place, he represented Windsor, 
and on its first sitting was unanimously 
chosen speaker. He had the satisfaction in- 
that character of presenting the Declaratioiv 
of Eights, and of hearing the prince and 
princess’s acknowledgment of them in their 
acceptance of the crown. In the new ar- 
rangement of the judicial bench he received 
the post of master of the Rolls, and was 
admitted into the privy council. With the 
dissolution in Januiuy 1(590 his senatorial 
life terminated. 

He died on November 21, 1G92, and was 
buried in Qiienington Church, where there- 
is a marble with a flattering inscription to 
his memory. He married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Lord Newport, of 
High Ercall ; and, secondly, Frances, 
daughter of Lionel Oranfield, first Earl 
of Middlesex, and widow of Richard Earl 
of Dorset. {Atkyna's Glowtesterah, 322; 
Manniny'a Speakers^ »‘i81) ; ToiPtiaentTs Com^ 
monSf i, 33 ; Pari. Iliat. iv. v.) 

Powle was a violent partisan in violent 
times; but he was evidently an honest one. 
Though his line of conduct cannot alwaws 
he approved, it is difficult to credit the 
doubtful imputation of his teceiving gra- 
tuities from the French king. His speeches 
bear the impress of sincerity; they were 
ready, effective, and often eloquent, particu- 
larly some of his addresses as speaker. For 
that office his historical knowledge and par- 
liamentai'y learning peculiarlyqualified Him. 
How far they aided him in the distribution- 
of justice as master of the Rolls we have 
hut little means of knowing; but as no 
complaints have come down to us we mar 
conclude that he performed his duties with 
efficiency. He was a member of the R^al' 
Society, and an industriouscollectorof MSS., 
principally those relating to English history,, 
a great port of which are now in the Lans- 
downe Collection in the British Museum. 

FOWYB, Littleton, was descended from 
the Princes of Pow^s in the twelfth cen- 
tury, according to his pedigree as authen- 
tically traced by veracious genealog^ts, 
who cany it down till the reign of Ed- 
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Ward IL^ about which time the Welsh 
appendage was discarded^ and the more 
nronounoeable name of Poyiys adopted. 
The family subsequently divided into se- 
veral branches, one of which settled in 
Shropshire* Thomas Powys, of Henley in 
that county, reader of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1667, and serjeant-at-law in 1(K}9, by his 
hrst wife Maiy, daughter of Sir Adam" Lit- 
tleton, Bart., was the father of four sons, 
the eldest of whom, who was baptized with 
his mother’s maiden name, and the second, 
Thomas, both became judges. 

Peeragej viii. 677.) 

Littleton Powys was born about 1(348, 
.and was instructed in the mysteries of law 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to 
tho bar in May 1071. At the revolution 
he took arms in favour of William with 
three servants, and road aloud that prince’s 
declaration at Shrewsbury. He was re- 
waided for his zeal by being made in May 
1080 second judge on the Chester Circuit. 
Tn 1092 he was raised to the degree of the 
coif, and soon after knighted ; and on Oc- 
tober 29, 1006, he was promoted to tho 
bench as a baron of the Exchequer. In 
that court, and afterwards in the King's 
Bench, to which he was removed on Janu- 
ary 29, 1701, he sat during three reigns till 
October 2(5, 1720, when, being then seventy- 
eight years old, he was allowed to retire on 
a pension of 1600/. (0 Meporta Puh, licc,j 

App, ii. 262; Lonl Itaymondj 022, 1420.) 

On the accession of George 1. in 1714 
Lord Cowper had represented to the king 
that ns tho judge and his brother frequently 
acted ill opposition to their two colleagues 
in the coiurt, it was expedient to remove 
one of them, and rccoin mended that Sir Lit- 
tleton should bo retained, as a blameless man, 
though ‘ of less abilitys aud consequence.’ 
{Lord CampbeW a Vhanc, iv, 049, 0(3-1.) 

He was a good plodding judge, though, 
accoi’ding to Duke Wharton’s satire, he 
could not ^ sum a cause without a blunder,’ 
and was sonuiwhat too much inclined to 
take a political view in the trials before 
him. With moderate intellectual powers, 
he filled his oilice with average credit, but 
was commonly laughed at by the bar for 
commencing his judgments with ‘ I humbly 
conceive,’ and enforcing his arguments with 
‘Look, do you see.’ He is the reputed 
victim of Philip Yorke’s badinage, who, 
dining with the judge, and being pres.‘*ed 
to name the subject of the work which he 
had jokingly said he was about to publish, 
stated that it was a poetical veraion of Coke 
upon Lyttelton. As nothing would satisfy 
Sir Littleton but a specimen of tho compo- 
sition, Yorke gravely recited,— 

He that hoUlcth his lands in fee 
Need neither to shake nor to shiver, 

1 humbly conceive; for look, do you see, 
They are his and his heirs' for ever. 
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That Sir Littleton wae ridiculed by the 
bar appears in another metrical lanmoon 
written by Philip Yorke, called ‘ Sir lattle- 
ton Powis’s Charge in Rh^e, 1718,’ hu- 
morously quizzing his insipid phraseology* 
{Slate XV. 1407- i4i^ ; Coohaei/s 

Lords Somers and Hardioickey 67, 66; 
Uanna^a Lord ffardicicke, i. 84.) 

Tho judge lived nearly six years afiter his 
retirement, and died on March 16, 1732. 

POWYS, Thomas, was the brother of Sir 
Littleton, and only a year his junior. He 
filled a larger space in the history of his 
time, though he occupied a judicial position 
for the brief period of a year and a quarter. 
After being educated at Shrewsbury School, 
he became a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was called to tho bar in 1673. Bumot 
calls him a young aspiring lawyer ; and he 
certainly outstrippoa bis elder brother in 
the race for legal honours, though neither 
of them had any eminence in legal 
attainments. 

When James II. found that his law 
officers declined to comply with his arbi- 
trary requirements, ho selected Thomas 
Pow^s on April 23, 1686, ta till tho post of 
solicitor-general, and thei*eupon knighted 
him. Odcriug no objection to tho issue of 
warrants to avowed Papists to hold ofllco, 
and arguing Sir Edward Hale’s case in 
favour of the power assumed by tho king 
to dispense with the test, he was advanced 
in December 1687 to the attorney-general- 
ship. In that character he conducted the 
case against tho seven bishops in Juno 
1(588, when the moderation, if not luke- 
warmness of his advocacy contrasted 
strongly with the indecent intemperanco of 
AViiliams, the solicitor-general. It may 
readily be believed, as he expressed him- 
self in a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the following January, excusing 
his acting in that ‘most unhappy perse- 
cution,’ that ‘ it was the most uneasy thing 
to him that ever in his life ho was con- 
cerned in.’ {hnrnet, iii. 91, 223 ; State 
Trials, xii. 280; Clurmdon'a Correap. ii. 
607.) 

The abdication of James of course 
brought his otficial earner to a close ; and 
during William’s reign, though he was a 
fair lawyer and fully employed, especially 
in the defences on state prosecutions, he 
remained on the proscribed list. Prom 
1701 till 1713 he represented Ludlow ; and 
at the beginning of Queen’s Anne’s reign he 
was made at one step serjoant and queen’s 
serjeant; and before the end of it, on June 8, 
1713, was promoted to a seat in the Queen’s 
Bench, where his brother was then second 
judge. He did not long remain there, for, the 
queen dying in August 1714, King Geoijge 
on his coming to England superseded him 
on October 14, at the instigation of Jjord 
Chancellor ('3owper, who, though he 
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nllowedtthat bo had ^bettor abilitys’ than 
his brother, objected to him os zealously 
instrumental in the measures that ruined 
King James, and as still devoted to the 
pretender. He was, however, restored at 
the same time to his rank as king's 
seijeant. {Lord Raymond, 1318.) He 
survived his dismissal nearly five j^ears, and 
dying on April 4, 1710, was buned under 
a splendid monument at Lilford in North- 
amptonshire, the manor of which he had 
purchased. 

Though strongly opposed in politics, 
Burnet had evidently a high opinion of 
him ; and Prior gives a graceful summary 
of his legal character in his epitaph. 

He married twice. Ilis tirst wife was 
Sarah, daughter of Ambrose llolbech, of 
Mollington in Warwickshiro ; his second 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Philip 
Medows, knight; by both of whom he had 
a family. His great-grandson Thomas 
Powys was created Lord Lilford in 1707, 
and hfs descendants still enjoy the title. 
{Collins's Peerage, vii. 679.) 

FOYKTOK, Alexander de, is named in 
4 and 10 John as being present at West- 
minster when hues were levied before him ; 
and he acted in the country also in those 
years ; but his name does not again appear 
judicially. {Ilttnlers Preface,) 

In 1 John he had a charter confirming 
a large grant of property in Lincolnshire, 
which had been made to him by Simon de 
Bret. This grant included the town of 
Wrengel in lloylund, for which lie ob- 
tained a market in 7 John. (Rot, Chart. 
60, 166.) In 14 John he was entrusted 
with the sheriffalty of Lincolnshire, the 
duties of which he performed during the 
two followin|^ years. {Rot, Pat 97.) But 
having then Joined in the barons' war, he 
was taken prisoner in Bochester Castle in 
December 1216, and remained in confine- 
ment till the following July. His property 
was restored to him in 2 Henry III. (Rot 
Clofis, i. 241, 260. 308, 374; Rot Pat 190.) 

FOYWICK, William de, visited the 
counties of Huntingdon, Buckingham, and 
Northampton as justice itinerant in 46 and 
47 Henry HI., 1262-3. He was of the 
clerical as well as the legal profession. In 
60 Henry III. he seems to have been 
raised to the bench, for from July 1266 
till August in the following year there are 
entries of no less than eleven writs of 
assize to be held before him. (Excerj^t e 
Rot. Fin. ii. 440-459.) After the latter 
date his name does not appear. 

FEATT, Jora. The name of Pratt is 
highly distinguished in legal annals, having 
been borne both by a lord chief justice and 
by a lord chancellor, father and son. None 
of the biographers of the family state who 
the chief justice’s father was: but they 
record that his grandfather, Bichard Pratt, 
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was ruined by the civil wars and obliged' 
to sell his patrimonial estate at Gatewell 
Prio^, near Collumpton, in I^vonshbe^ 
which had been long in possession of his 
ancestors. The parents of John Pratt, how- 
ever, had suifiment means to afford him a 
liberal education. He was sent to Oxford, 
and eventufdly became a fellow of Wadham 
College. He studied the law at the Inner 
Tem^e from November 18, 1676, till Fe- 
bruary 12, 1681, when he was called to the 
bar. He obtained sufficient prominence in 
his profession to be includea in the batch 
of Serjeants who were honoured with the 
coif in 1700, and to be employed in 1711 
to defend the prerogative of the crown in 
granting an English peerage to the Scotch 
Duke of Hamilton, against which the Lords 
decided by a smiul majoriiy. Speaker 
Onslow calls him a man of parts, spirits, 
learning, and eloquence, and one of the most 
able advocates of that time. ( CoUinds Peer^ 
age, v. 264 ; Burnet, vi. 80, n.) His suc- 
cess must have been very considerable ta 
have enabled him to purchase in 1703 the 
manor and seat of Wilderness (fomierly 
called Stidulfe's Place) in the parish of 
Seale in Kent. In the parliament of No- 
vember 1710 he was returned for Midhurst, 
and again in February 1714, after the first 
session of which the queen died. In neither 
pailiament did he take any prominent part 
in the debates, nor is there any appearance 
of bis being specially connected with either 
of the political parties in the state j but on 
the accession of George I., by the recom- 
mendation of Lord Cowper he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the King's Bench, on 
November 22, 1714, and knighted.^ In 
Hilary Term 1718 he gave a decided opinion 
in favour of the crown respecting the edu- 
cation and marriage of the roym family; 
and on the resignation of the Seals by Lord 
Cowper in tho same year he was appointod 
one of the lords commissioners, holding 
that office from April 18 to May 12. Three 
days after he was elevated to the post of 
lord chief justice of the King's Bench. 

He presided over the court for nearly 
seven years, and ably supported its dignity. 
In the only two reports criminal cases 
that came before him, those of Beason and 
Tranter for murder, and Christopher Layer 
for high treason, be acted with equal 
patience and fairness; and in the exercise 
of his civil jurisdiction his rulings are 
looked upon with respect and consideration. 
One of them, which has however been par- 
tially overruled, formed a subject for the* 
wits* of Westminster Hall. A woman who 
had a settlement in a certain parish had 
four children by her husband, who wm a 
vagrant with no settlement. The chief jus- 
tice decided that the wife’s settlement was 
suspended during the husband’s life, but 
that it was revived on his death, and that 
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ibe cbndxen were then chargeable on the 
mother’s parish. This judgment, though 
not regularly reported, is preserved and 
quoted in the following catch : — 

A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none : 

The question was, he being dead. 

If that slie had were gone. 

Quoth Sir .lohn Pratt, * Her settlement 
Suspended did remain 

Living the husband ; but he dead. 

It doth revive again.' 

Chorus of puisne Judge.s : 

Living the husbaiul ; but he dead. 

It doth revive again. 

Sir John died at his house in Ormond 
Street on February 14, 1726. He married 
twice. His first wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of the llev, Henry Gregory, rector 
of Sliddletou Stoney in Oxfordshire. His 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor. She 
produced to him, besides four daughters, 
tour sons, the third of whom, Charles, is 
the following chief justice of the Common 
Pleas and lord chancellor (Lord Raymond, 
1:319, 1381.) 

PRATT, Chables (Eabl Camden), was 
the third son of the above Sir John Pratt 
by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor. 
He was born in 1713, and was educated at 
Eton* Among his schocdfellows was Wil- 
liam Pitt, afterwards Jt)arl of Chatham, 
with whom he contracted a friendly inti- 
ma^, at first personal and eventually poli- 
tical, which was never interrupted till death 
closM the minister’s career. From Eton 
Charles Pratt proceeded in 1731 to the 
university of Cambridge, honourably ob- 
taining his election to King’s College. In- 
tending to pursue his father’s profession, he 
had already, in June 1728, been entered at 
the Middle Temple ; and while waiting for 
bis call and his degree he devoted himself 
diligently to the study of constitutional 
law. He took his degree of B.A. in 1736, 
and that of M.A. in 1740, having been 
called to the bar in June 1738, thirteen 
years after his father s deatli. ^ 

As the son of a chief justice he might 
fairly have expected early encouragement; 
but rer some years his merits, though highly 
appreciated by his college associates and 
his brother barristers, failed to attract the 
dispensers of business, and his fee-book 
exhibited almost a total blank. On the 
eve of riding one of his western circuits he 
wrote to a friend, ‘Alas! my horse is 
lamer than ever; no sooner cured of one 
shoulder than the other began to halt. My 
hopes in horsefiesli ruin me, and keep me 
so poor that I have scarce money enough 
to Dw me out in a summer’s ramble ; yet 
ramble I must, if 1 starve for it.’ So dis- 
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heartening were his prospects that he at 
last determined to retire on his fellowship 
at King’s, and, entering the Church, to take 
his turn for one of the college livings. 
This resolution he communicated to his bar 
friend Sir Robert Henley (afterwards Lord 
Northington), who strongly dissuaded him 
from pursuing it, and induced him at least 
to try another circuit. Henley then con- 
trived to get him retained as junior to 
himself in an important case, and, knowing 
that his talents only wanted an opportunity 
to be recognised, feigned illness at the 
hearing and left his young friend to defend 
the cause. This he did in so effective a 
manner as to secure him that full share 
of business which relieved him from any 
future anxiety. 

He now had the opportunity of showing 
his soundness as a lawyer and his eloquence 
as an advocate, both on the circuit and in 
Westminster Hall, and the liberal princi- 
ples which ho enforced in those arenas and 
at the bar of the House of Commons soon 
marked him as a rising man. In the trial 
in 1762 of William Owen for publishing a 
libel lie was engaged for the defence, and 
boldly insisted on the jury’s right to judge 
both the law and the tact, which to the end 
of his life he so strenuously, and at last 
successfully, maintained. Owen’s acquittal 
was one of the earliest instances of a jury 
adopting the same doctrine. lie received 
a silk gown in 1755, and was appointed 
attorney-general to the l^rince of Wales. 

When his schoolfellow Pitt came into 
power, and the Great Seal was given to Sir 
llobert Henley, the attorney-general, on 
June 30, 1767, Pratt was immediately 
selected, with the consent of Lord Hord- 
wicke, to fill the vacant post, and thus to 
he placed over the head oi Charles Yorke, 
the solicitor-general. A seat in parliament 
was found for him as member for Downtoii 
in Wiltshire. Here he introduced a bill to 
extend the provisions of the Habeas Coipus 
Act to persons under impressment, which, 
though it was almost unanimously passed 
in the House of Coifimons, was thrown out 
by the Lords, being resisted by Lords liard- 
wicke and Mansfield. Though the judges 
wore ordered to prepare another mil, it 
does not appear that they did so, and the 
remedy it sought to provide was delayed 
till the year 1803, The recordersMp of 
Bath was conferred upon him in 1759. In 
the parliament called after the accession of 
George III. he was elected by his former 
constituents, but within less than two 
months he vacated his seat for a more pro- 
minent position. While attorney-general 
be confined his practice to the Court of 
Chancery, except when engaged in state 
prosecutions. In them he exercised the 
utmost moderation and fairness, not seek- 
ing a conviction for the sake of a triumph. 
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but fifttisfying all men’s minds of the delin- 
quency 01 the accused^ by the force of the 
testimony adduced agiunst them. 

The death of Sir John Willes in De- 
cember 1701 created a vacancy in the office 
of chief j ustice of the Common Pleas, which 
WAS pressed upon Mr. Pratt, though his 
patron Mr. Pitt was no longer in power. 
With some reluctance he was obliged to 
accept it, and was accordingly knmhted, 
and took his seat on the first day of Hilaiy 
Term 1762. In the following year com- 
menced the important proceedings con- 
nected with the ^ North Briton,* and its 
author, John Wilkes. The question of the 
legality of general warrants, and the actions 
for damages brought by the sufferers under 
them against those who executed them, 
were tried in the Common Pleas, where 
the known principles of the chief justice 
led the complaining parties to expect at 
least an unprejudiced hearing. His inde- 
pendent conduct throughout these inves- 
tigatioifs, his discharge of Wilkes from 
imprisonment, his boldness in pronouncing 
the general warrant of the secretary of state 
to be wholly illegal, with other similar 
proceedings in reference to the ‘ Monitor or 
British Freeholder,* raised him to the very 
height 01 popular favour. Numerous ad- 
dresses of thanks were presented to him, 
with the freedom of tlio corporations of 
Dublin, Norwich, Exeter, and Bath in gold 
boxes. The city of London added to a 
similar honour the request tliat ho would 
sit for his picture to Sir Joshua Ileyliolds. 
This portrait was hung up in the Guildhall, 
with a Latin inscription, written by Dr. 
Johnson,. designating him the ^ zealous sup- 
porter of English liberty by law.* Though 
these distinctions would seem to be a re- 
flection on the general course of justice, as 
implying that in no other court would the 
same opinions have been expressed, it should 
bo remembered, for the honour of the law, 
that the Court of King's Bench upon on 
appeal in one of the cases coniinued the 
ruling of Sir Charles Bratt. 

A ludicrous story is told of his being on 
a visit to Lord Dacre in Essex, and accom- 
])anying a gentleman, notorious for his ab- 
sence of mind, in a walk, during which they 
came to the parish stocks. Having a wish 
to know the nature of the punishment, the 
chief justice begged his companion to open 
them, so that he might try. This being 
done, his friend sauntered on and totally 
forgot him. The imprisoned chief tried in 
vain to release himself, and on asking a 
peasant who was passing by to let him out, 
was laughed at and told he ‘wasn’t set 
there for nothing.* He was soon set at 
liberty by the servants of his host, and 
afterwards on the trial of an action for 
false imprisonment against a magistrate by | 
some fellow whom he liad set in the stocks, 
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on the counsel for the defendant ridiculing 
the charge and declaring it was no poniah- 
ment at all, his lordship leaned over and. 
whispered, ^Brother, were you ever in the 
stocks ? ’ The counsel indignantly replied, 

^ Never, mv lord.* ‘Then I have been,’ 
said the chief justice, ^and 1 can assiue 
you it is not the tride you represent it.’ 
\Law and Lawyers^ i. 200.) 

When Lord Rockingham’s administra- 
tion was formed in 1765, one of the first of 
its acts was to raise the chief justice to the 
peerage, and on July 17 he was created 
Lord Camden, lie commenced his career 
in the House of Lords by exposing the in- 
justice of taxing the iinropresent^ Ame- 
rican colonies and by sti'eniiously sup^rting 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. The Earl of 
Chatham the next year resumed power, and 
gratified himself and the public by giving 
on July 30, 1766, the Great Seal to ms old 
friend Lord Camden, with the title of lord 
chancellor, who received at the same time 
the reversion of a tellership of the Exche- 
quer for his son, with the usual pension for 
himself up<m his retirement from the chan- 
cellorship. He then re.sided in Great Or- 
mond Street. Ere long his position in the 
cabinet was anything but satisfactory to 
him, and after the secession of the Earl of 
Chatham he so strongly disapproved of 
many of its measures, especially in regard to 
the American import duties and the Mid- 
dlesex election, that, publicly denouncing 
them as illegal and arbitraiy, he was re- 
moved from his office on .Tanuary 17, 1770. 
Ho was ju.9tly blamed for continuing so 
long in a cabinet whose counsels were op- 
posed to the seiiliinents ho eiit(;rtained. 

His bearing in the two courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and Chancery supported the 
character he had acquired. To his pro- 
found legal knowledge and clearness of 
rea.soniiig were added an attractive benig- 
nity and A gi’acefiil elo?iuence, which, 
according to Mr. Butler, was * of colloquial 
kind — extremely simple — diffuse but not 
desiiUory. Ho introduced legal idioms 
frequently, and always with a pleasing and 
great effect. Sometimes, however, he rose 
to the sublime strains of eloquence; but 
I the sublimity was altogether in the senti- 
ment ; the diction retained its simplicity, 
this increased the efiect.* Many important 
questions were ventilated before him in 
both courts and in parliament, and though 
some of his decisions excited considerable 
controversy, none of them were over- 
turned. 

During the next eleven years he stood in 
the foremost rank of opposition to the 
ministry of Ijord North, uniting with the 
Earl of Chatham in the arraignment of 
the American war, and as well in that 
uestion as in all others assailing Lord 
lansfield with uniform and somewhat 
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undignified acrimony. He evidently felt a 
4eep personal animosily aminst his learned 
opponenti who nndoubtemy quailed under 
the severe eloquence of his antagonist. In 
Hiurch 1782 Lord North was obliged to 
jretire, and under the next two short admi- 
nistrations of Lord Rockingham and Lord 
Shelburne, Lord Camden filled the post of 
president of the council. During the Co- 
aUtion Ministry, and the first y eai* after Mr. 
Pitt’s accession to power, he remained out 
nf office, but resumed it in December 1784. 
In May 1786 he received the additional 
titles of Viscount Bay ham and Earl 
Camden. 

He continued to enjcw his office for the 
ten remaining years of his life, actively 
supporting the measures of his leader, | 
without deserting the principles on which 
he had founded his fame. Though a zeal- 
ous Pittite, he still continued essentially a I 
whig — that party becoming every day less | 
distinct from the tories, in consequence of 
its more moderate members not coucumDg I 
in the factious extremes to which the spirit j 
of party led the others. Ills last appear- i 
ance in the House of Lords was as the | 
strenuous assertor of the right of juiies to 
decide on ail questions of libel, a principle 
which he had always advocated, mid which 
he lived to see triumphant. 

From the commonceiiient to the teriiii- 
natiou of his public life he was a universal 
favourite. Hifi independence of character 
could not fail to secure the respect of his 
political antagonists, and his amiable dis- 
position to engage the aftection of all. Of 
social habits,- yet of exemplary life, lie re- 
tained the friendship of his youthful com- 
panions, and with true wisdom never failed 
to provide a succession of intimates to 
supjdy tlie place of those who w^ero de- 
parted. llis relaxation, like that of Lord 
Keeper Guilford, was a devotion to music 
and the drama ; and he did not disdain to 
vary his graver studies with the light lite- 
rature of the dav. In bis early years he 
was the author of a * Treatise of the Process 
of Latitat in Wales,’ published anony- 
mously, but afterwards acknowledged. 

He died on April 18, 1794, at the age of 
eighty, and was huried iu Seale Church in 
Kent llis wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nicholas Jeffreys, Esq., of The Priory in 
Breconshire, left him several children. His j 
son succeeded to tho osrldom, and, having j 
held with distinguished honour several re- 
sponsible employments, was created a mar- 
quis on August 16, 1812, with the second 
title of Earl of Brecknock. To relieve the 
pecuniary pressure of the country, he with 
patriotic and magnanimous self-denial gave 
up to the state the large annual income 
derived from his office of teller ot the 
Ebrehequer. He was elected a knight of 
the Garter, and his son, the late marquis, 
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was decorated worthily with the same 
order. {ColUru'M Peerage^ v. 206 ; by 
Welsby and Lord CampheU: Harri9^9 Life 
of Lorn Hardwicke,) 

PRESTON, Gilbert be, was the sou of 
Walter de Preston, who was in the service 
of King John, and on whose death in 1229 
he paid 100 smllings for his relief on hp- 
ing his father’s lands iu Northamptonshire. 
{Excerpt e Rot. Fin, i. 204.) 

His name is first mentioned at the bottom 
of the list of the four justices itinerant who 
were assigned to lake the Southern Circuit 
in 24 Henry III., 1240. He was proba- 
bljr not then one of the justiciers at West- 
minster, but was added to tho commission 
ill tho same manner serj emits ore at the 
resent day. That he was raised to the 
ench before the Purification (February 2), 
26 Henry III., there is no doubt, os tines 
were levied before him from that time, and 
in Easter of the same year liis name appears 
on the pleas of tho bench. {^Dwjdal^^e 
Orig, 46.) Till the end of this long reign 
no year occurs in which pavmeiits are not 
made for writs of assize to lie taken before 
him. 

Of his precise position on the bench these 
entries afibrd no certain evidence, tho 
writs being principally addressed to him, as 
they were to other judges, alone. That he 
was eventually, however, raised to tho 
highest place, * capitalis justiciariiis,’ of the 
Court of (/omnion Pleas, th(u*o can bo no 
doubt, and as tlie transition iroin tho old to 
I lli(i new forms occuired iu ibis reign, it 
will be iiiieresting to endeavour to trace 
tlie successive steps of his judicial career. 

In 1242 ho was at thci bottom of the 
justiciarii de banco. From this time, 
judging from the lists of justices itinerant, 
he gradually advanced to a higher station, 
until in 1252 he stood at tho liend of one 
of the commissions, and retained the some 
position, with one or two slight exceptions, 
till 1267. It is not, however, to bo pre- 
I sumed from this circumstance that he was 
I then at the head of either of the courts, 

! but simply that in the division of the cir- 
! cults he was the senior in those he was 
appointed to take. Accordingly it appears 
that on October .% 1268, he was the second 
I of three, Roger de Thurkelby being the 
i first, who were assigned to hold the King’s 
Bench at Westminster until the king 
should arrange more fully. {Cal. Rot, Pat. 
29.) In 1268 there are pleas before him 
and John de Wyvill at Westminster, and 
in 1267 pleas Me banco ’before him and 
John de la Lynde, which would seem to 
imply that he was no longer in the King’s 
Bench, but that he acted in the Common 
Pleas. In the following year also he was 
called ‘justiciarius de banco’ (Madox^ i. 
2.36), and was at the head of the justices 
itinerant in various counties. His salary 
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in 12S55 was forty marks per annum, but in | 
126D Im W a ^raut of one hundred marks 
annually fiiir his support ^in olhcio justi- 
ciariec.’ Although the term ^ capitalis ’ is 
nut used^ the amount of this stipend shows 
that he was then chief justice^ and it maj 
be concluded that this was the date of hu 
advance to tliat rank. 

The actual title of chief justice does not 
seem to have been applied to him till the 
following reign^ when^ on his re-appoint- 
meut by Edw'axd 1., he was so called in the 
liberate that grants him livery of his robes, 
and Dugdale remarks that be is the first 
whom he has observed to have the title of 
capitalis jiisticiarius of the Court of Com- 
luon Pleas, He continued to preside there 
till his death, which occurred in 1274. 
(Dugdale" 8 Oriy, 89, 43 ; Cain Inquis. p. m. 
i. 62.) 

PRESTON, Eodebt be, is erroneously 
introduced by Dugdale as receiving the ap- | 
pointinent of chief justice of the Court of | 
Common Pious on October 6, 1377, 1 Ri- 
chard II., but he never held that oillce in 
Ei^land. 

He became a judge of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas on October 17, 1J342, 10 Ed- 
ward HI. ; hut it would seem that he was 
afterwards removed from the bench and 
returned to his practice at the bar, since 
there are rec(»rd8 to show that in 1367 he 
acted as the king’s scijeant-at-law in that 
countiy, and accompanied the lord justice 
in J^einster and Munster to plead and de- 
fend the pleas of the crown. On October 
14, 1368, however, lie was made chief 
justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland, 
and presided in that court during the re- 
mainder of Edward’s reign, a period of 
nearly nineteen years. 

The patent quoted by Dugdale is his re- 
appointment, on the accession of Richard 
it., to the same seat, from which he was 
allowed to retire in the following April. In 
the eleventh year of that reign his services 
were again required, and he was constituted 
chancellor of Ireland, in which ofHce he 
remained till October 26, 1389. Two years 
afterwards he received a patent as keeper 
of the Great Seal in Ireland, but was 
eventually relieved on May 20, 1303. 
(Smith* 8 taw Officers of Irelandf 7, 114,123, 
132 ; JV. Fcedera^ iii. 833 ; Cal, Dot Pat 
106, 216, 222, 226.) 

PRESTON, John, of a very ancient family 
settl^ at Preston-Richara and Preston- 
Patrick in Westmoreland, was the second 
son of Sir John Preston, who represented 
the county in 36, 30, and 46 Edward IH. 

He was employed in 18 Richard II., 
1304, in the prosecution of one David Panell, 
adjudged to death for the murder of nine 
men and one woman; for his cost and 
labour in which the king gave him 21. 6«. 
Sd. (Devon's Issue 261.) He was 
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made recorder of London In 7 Hbniy TV.r 
1406, and was present in court in that 
character^ declaring the custom of the dtju 
in the thirteenlh year cd that reign, (r, 
B. 16.) From this it may he inferred wat 
his first practice was confined to criminal 
cases and the citv courts. He was called 
to the degree of seijeant-at-law in 1411^ 
and four years afterwards, on June 16, 
1416, 3 Henry V., was raised to the bench 
of the Common Pleas, up to which time 
he continued to hold the recordership. He 
remained in that court throughout the 
reign of Henry V., and up to Hilary Term, 
6 Henry VI., when, on January 28, 1428,. 
being broken down with age, he was ex- 
onerated from his offi^ and permitted to 
retire. The date of his death is not re- 
corded, hut he left a son, Richard, whose 
descendants continued to enjoy the pro- 
perty, and became at last possessed of the 
manor of Furness in Lancashire, by which 
title one of them, named John, was created 
a baronet in 1644 — a dignity which became 
extinct in 1710. 

PRICE, Robeet, a descendant from the 
ancient st<^ck of one of the noble tribes of 
Wales, was the son of Thomas Price, of 
Geeler in Denbighshire, and of Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Wynne, of Bwlch-y- 
Bcyde in the mime county. Ho was horn 
in "the parish of Cerrig-y-Druidion on Ja- 
nuary 14, 1653, and, after receiving his 
education at Wrexham, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, he entered Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1(573. In 1077 he took the grand 
tour, and spent two years in visiting all 
arts of France and Italy. Among the 
ooks whicli he took with him was Coke 
upon Lyttoltc)!!, which the scrutinising 
oncers at Rome thought was an heretical 
English Bible, and seizing it carried off its 
possessor to the pope. Mr. Price soon sa- 
tisfied his holiness that the laws it illus- 
trated, though not divine,' were orthodox ; 
and presenting it to the holy father, it is to- 
be hoped that it still graces the Vatican 
Library. On bis return be was called to 
the bar in July 1679. 

In September be married Lucy, daughter 
of Robert Rodd, Es^., of Foxley in Here- 
fordshire. After being the mother of three 
children, it seems that her misconduct dis- 
solved the connection. Under the date of 
November 21, 1690, Luttrell (ii. 231) re- 
cords that ‘ Robert Price^ ^sq., got 1600/. 
damages in an action agamst Mr. Neal for 
crim. con. He did not obtain a divorce, 
but, though she survived her husband, the 
* Life ’ that was published of him imme- 
diately after his death omits all subsequent 
allusion to her ; and the judge’s will, which 
speaks with affection of, and provides with 
liberality for, all bis other connections, only 
coldly mentions her in a legacy of 20/. ^ for 
mourning,’ and in a charge on his estates 
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of an annuity of 1202. < pursuant to a for- 
mer agreement and settlement between ua.’ 

He was made attorney-general of South 
Wales in 1082, and recorder of Radnor in 
the follow!^ year. He was complimented 
also by being elected alderman of Here- 
ford, about five miles from his seat at 
Foxley. On the death of Charles II. King 
James appointed him steward to the oueen 
dowager, and king’s counsel at Ludlow. 
The corporation of Gloucester also elected 
him town clerk in 16S7, in the place of Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) John Powell ; but upon 
the latter appealing to the Court of King’s 
Iknch, Mr. Price consented to his restora- 
tion. (2 Showery 490.) In James's short 

King ^Viliiam removed him from his 
Welsh attorney-generalship. Although of 
course he was not returned to the Con- 
vention Parliament, he was elected by bis 
former constituents to that summoned in the 
next year, and also lor the two following in 
1096 and 1098, and that which met in De- 
cember 1701. In 1G96 he distinguished 
himself by strenuously opposing the ex- 
orbitant grant made % the king to the 
Earl of Portland of extensive lands and 
lordships in Wales, and enforced his ob- 
jections with such power and effect that 
upon an address of the house the king was 
obliged to annul it. In the next year he 
took an active part in the proceedings in 
Sir John Fenwick’s case. The only state 
trial in which he was engaged as counsel 
was that of Lord 3Iohun in the House of 
Lords for tho dastardly murder of William 
Mountford the actor, which resulted in the 
acquittal of his client; and the only pro- 
motion he received was that of a Welsh 
judgeship in 1700, when the tories had re- 
gained power, which appointment he held 
to the end of the reign. ( Varl. Hint, v. 1)79, 
1016, 1041, 1046 ; State Triah, xii. 1020.) 

On tho accession of Queen iVnne, Mr. 
Price was constituted a baron of tho Ex- 
chequer on June 14, 1702. In this court 
he remained the whole of that reign and 
nearly to the end of the next, when he ob- 
tained a removal into the Common Pleas 
on October 10, 1720. The excellent man- 
ner^ in which he performed his judicial 
duties may be estimated by the following 
lines in some eulogistic verses written after 
his death : — 

When Price reviv'd the crowilin^^ suitors* sight, 
The Hall of Rufus was the se. 4 t of Right. 

In all her arts was Fallacy beguil’d, 

The orphan gladden’d, and the widow smil’d ; 
Sure to behold, in ev’ry just decree, 

*1110 friend, the sire, the consort, sliiiic in thee- 
Mild Equity resum’d her gentle reign. 

And Bribery was prodigal in vain. 


with regard to the education of the royal 
grandchildren, and supported their view by 
an able argument delivered to his m^esty.. 
George 11. was of course impressed in his 
favour, and on coming to the orown con- 
tinued him in his place, which he filled 
during the remainder of his life. After a 
long judicial career of no less than thirty- 
one years, he died on February 2, 173^ and 
was buried in the church of Yazor in the- 
county of Hereford. 

The ‘ Life ' of Mr. Justice Price, written 
by its publisher, the notorious Edmund 
Curll, within a year of his death, is the 
foundation of all the biographical notices- 
that have since appeared. As it was com- 
piled ‘ by the appointment of the family,’ 
it cannot fail to be regaided as little more 
than on extended cpitapli, and the eulogies 
of which it is full would naturally be 
received with considerable qualifications. 
Yet, making due allowance for its party 
exaggerations, and for some errors in facta 
and dates, which its copyists have carelessly 
repeated, from all that can be collected of 
his career, the character that it gives him is 
Bubstantiidly true. Though a steady tory 
in politics, no whig pen writes a word in 
his dispraise ; his courage in opposing the 
royal wishes receives no checK, in conse- 
quence of the Imown honesty of his prin- 
ciples ; his desire and pains to got at tho 
truth of matters on which his opinion was 
required is evidenced by letters recently 
published by the Camden Society ; and his 
charity is manifested by his erection and 
endowment of an almshouse for six poor 
people in the parish of liis birth, and by tlie 
care that he took in his will not only for tho 
perpetuation of that institution, but for the 
continuance also of his other benefactions. 

As ho never received the knighthood by 
wliicli the j udges were usually distinguished, 
it may be presumed that he declined the 
honour. The grandson of his son, Uyedale, 
who succeeded to his estates, received a 
baronetcy in 1828, which became extinct in. 
1857. 

PRIBEAUX, Edmond, who belonged to 
an ancient and honourable family, tracing 
its lineage as far back as the Norman Con- 
quest, when it was seated in Prideaux- 
castle in Cornwall, was the second son of 
an eminent lawyer of the same name, by 
Catherine, daughter of Piers Edgecombe, 
Esq., of Mount Edgecombe in Devonshire. 
Tho father in 1022 received from King 
James the dignity of a baronet, which sur- 
vives at the present day. (WottovCs Baro- 
mt. i. 617.) 

lildmond was bom at his father’s residence 
at Netherton, near Honiton, and seems to- 


In 1718 he and Mr. Justice Eyre were of Cambridge, and to have taken his master s 
the only two judges who gave an opinion decree there, since, some years after, in 
adveise to the king’s claim of prerogative j July 1625, he was admitted emdem at 
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Oxford* Hifi legal course is traced with 
greater certainty, having been called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple on November 28, 
1823. Ilis name does not appear in the 
Reports of Charles’s reign, his practice being 
chiefly in Chancery; but at one time he was 
recorder of Exeter. (Foiti Oxon, i. 424, 
ii. 66. j The electors of Lyme-Regis in Dor- 
setshire returned him in 1640 as a member 
of the Jjong Parliament, where he took the 
popular side, and subscribed in June 1642 
loo/, towards itsdefence. {Notesand Qimiesj 
J st S. xii. 359.) He was an active partisan, 
and when the two houses adopted a Great 
Seal of their own he was one of the four 
members of the House of Commons, who 
with two peers were nominated commis- 
sioners on November 10, 1643. He filled 
the post for nearly three years, the parlia- 
ment then changing the custody of the Seal > 
and placing it in the hands of the speakers : 
of tho two houses on October 30, 1646. ! 
While holding this oflice he still kept his 
place in the Ilouse of Commons, and was 
named as one of the commissioners who 
fisHomblod at Uxbridge in January 1645, to 
negotiate a treaty of accommodation with 
the king. On his removal from the Great 
Seal the Commons ordered that, as a mark 
of honour and of their acknowledgment of 
his sendees, he should practise within the 
bar, and have precedence next after the soli- 
citor-general. (Jwimak: IVhitelocke, 92, 
125, 220.) 

Pridcaux then resumed his professional 
practice till 1048, when the parliamdht, on 
lining up the vacancies on the bench, named 
him solicitor-general on October 1 2. When 
he saw, , however, what proceedings were 
adopted for taking the king^s life, it is evi- 
dent that he threw up the office; for on 
Charles’s trial in the succeeding .January 
William Steele acted as attorney, and John 
Cook as solicitor-general {Ihid, 342, 357, 
368) ; and also on the subsequent trials of 
the Duke of Hamilton and others. {State 
TrialSf iv. 1107, 1209.) That he lost no 
favo.ur with the parliament by his conduct 
in avoiding these trials is apparent from his 
receiving the appointment of attorney-gene- 
ral on the 9th of the following April, and 
from his retaining it during tho remainder 
of his life, through all the difterent changes 
that took place in the government. During 
the whole of this time he continued member 
for Lyme llegis. (Whiteheke. 304; Pari, 
Hid, iii. 1420, 1480, 1632.) The dignity 

for the mainteyumg 

his highnea army in Ireland.’ (6 Bxp(^ihdi, 
Jtec,j ^pp, 273.) He survived Cromwell 
about a year, dying on August 19, 1669. 

Whitelocke describes him as ^a generous 
person, and faithful to tho parliament’s 
interest. A good Chancery lawyer.’ This 
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is not great praise^ and it seems that he 
was^ equally iaithful to his own interest 
Besides his practice at the bar, which was 
worth about 5000/. a year, he was post- 
master for all the inland letters, an office 
which, at sixpence a letter, is said to have 
netted him 15,000/. a year. (ParL Hid, iii. 
1606.) No wonder, therefore, that he 
made^ a large fortune, and that he was 
enabled to purchase Ford Abbey in the 
paiuh of Thorncombe, Devon, and to build 
on its ruins a noble mansion. 

He married two wives: the first was a 
daughter of — Collins, Esq., of Ottery 
St. Mary in Devonshire ; the second was 
the daughter of — Every, Esq., of Cottey 
ill the county of Somerset, by whom he 
left an only son, also named Edmond. 

( Wottm^s Baronet, i. 613 ; Hasted^ xii. 27.) 

PBISOT, JonN, was a native either of 
Kent or Hertfordshire: in the former 
county his family possessed the manor of 
Westberies, in the parish of Rucking, in 
the reign of Ilemy IV., where his descen- 
dants continued till they sold it in that of 
Henry VI 1 1. (Haded, viii. 356); and in 
the latter the judge held the manor of 
Wallingtoii, in which his widow, Margaret, 
resided after his death. (Chimney, 48.) 
Though we liave no account of tho court of 
his practice previous to his being called to 
the degree of the coif in 21 Henry VI., 
1443, it is evident that he must have 
already acquired some reputation as a 
lawyer, ns six years afterwards, on June 
16, 1449, he was advanced to the office of 
chief j ustice of the Coiniuon Pleas. ‘ Certeii 
ordinances made in the tyme of Sir John 
P’sott, chef justice of the Coiiimen Place, 
touchyng the officers there,’ are to be found 
in p. 8 of the first volume of the ‘Recovery 
Indexes’ now in the Record Office. He 
continued to preside in the court till Ed- 
ward IV. had sedzed the throne, when he 
was not rc-appoiiited. As 'we do not find 
that he took any decided part in the con- 
test between tho royal rivals, it is not im- 
probable that, if his death did not occur 
about that time, lie look the opportunity 
of the commencement of a new reign 
voluntarily to retire to private life. 

In pue of the letters of the ‘Paston 
Correspondence’ (i. 29) he is represented as 
a partial judge, but this is merely the re- 
presentation of a disappointed paitisan in a 
particular case. There is no doubt that ho 
was a considerable and expert lawyer ; and 
he is said to have given ‘great furtherance’ 
to Judge Lyttelton in the composition of 
his * Tenures.’ (Bnydalde (hiy, 58.) 

PBOBYK, Edmuni), whose ancestors were 
long known and esteemed among the gentry 
of the county of Gloucester, was the son of 
William Pi-obyn, of Newland in the Forest 
of Dean, ani of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edmund Bond, of Walford in Herefordshire. 
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He was bom about 1678, and went throtipfh 
the legal curriculum at the Middle Temple, 
where he took the degree of barrister in 
1702. 

After spending nearl}' twenty years in 
the usual forensic drudgery of the pmfes- 
siou; he occupied the position of a Welsh 
judge in 1721. Called eerjeant in 1724, he 
was employed in January of the next year 
by the £arl of Macclestield to conduct the 
defence against his impeachment; but, not- 
withstanding the pains ho took and the 
lucid argument he delivered, he failed to 
satisfy the peers of his client's innocence. 
{^ate Trim, xvi. 1080.) The ability he 
imowed on that occasion no doubt pointed 
him out for promoliou, and accordingly, on 
November 4, 1720, lie was constituted a 
judge of the King’s Bench, and knighted, 
lie displayed so much learning and judg- 
ment in the exercise of this office for four- 
teen years that he 'was selected on Novem- 
ber 28, 1740, to succeed Sir John Comyns 
as lord chief baron of the Exchequer, a 
dignity which he held less than eighteen 
months, his death occurring on IMay 17, 
1742. Ho was buried in Newland Church. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Justice Blencowe, but left no issue. 

FirCKEEINO, Jonx, was the second son 
of William Puckering, of Flamborough in 
the county of York. I le was bom about 
1544, and, entering at Lincoln’.s Inn, he was 
called to the bar on January 15, 1507. He 
became one of the governors in 1575, and 
was elected reader in 1577, at the age of 
thirty-three, a proof that lie had made 
himself remarkable for his learning at a 
very eorlv period. Ho was raised to the 
degree of the coif in 1580, and was made 
queen’s sorjeant in 158(i, when he con- 
ducted the trial of Abington and others for 
high treason, and also took part in the 

S roceedings against Secretary Davison in 
larch 1687. {JState Trials, i. 1143, 1233.) 
In the parliament of 1585, Puckering, 
having been returned for lledford, was 
elected speaker. During the session he had 
to reprimand Dr. William Parry (shortly 
afterwards executed for high treason) for 
the intemperate speech lie uttered on the 
passing of the bill against .Fesuits, and at 
the end of it to address the queen on pre- 
senting the subsidy granted — duties which 
be performed with so much discretion and 
propriety that he was re-elected speaker of 
the new parliament opened on October 15, 
1586, by which the fate of the Scottish 
queen was decided. 

In a few days after the execution of the 
unfortunate Mary the speaker was again 
called up' on to check the rising deiuana for 
g^reater needom of debate. The immediate 
question was quickly decided by the com- 
nuttal of Mr. Wentworth and four others 
to the Tower (Pari, Hist, i. 822-852) ; hut 
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the spirit was not subdued* The attempt 
to control it was afterwards attended with 
serious consequences, and its ultimate- 
recognition, though leading ocemonaily 
to fiery discussions, has bran happily found 
to be practically conducive to the real 
benefit of the realm. 

In the following parliament, which sat 
from February 4 to March 29, 1689, Puck-^ 
ering was not called to tlie choir, probably 
because his services were required on the 
state trials which wem then proceeding. 
In the arraignment of Sir Xlicharci Knightley 
and others in the Star Chamber on Febru- 
ary 13, he enlarged on the evil tendency of 
the different libels—^ Have you onv work 
for the Cooper?^ and others — with the 
piihlication of which they were charged. 
On April 18 he again appeared as the 
leader for the cro\vn on the trial of 
Philip Karl of Arundel for high treason, 
conducting it without any uimecessary 
harshness. 

The lost trial of which he had the con- 
duct as queen’s sorjeant was that of Sir 
John Perrot, lord-deputy^ of Ireland, after 
which, between the verdict and senteppe, 
the Qrcat Seal was placed in his hands as 
lord keeper, on May 28, 1602, the honour 
of knighthood being conferred upon him at 
the same time. During the four years that 
ho sat in the Court of Chancery he pre- 
served a ‘ good repute for his own carriage, 
but unhappy for that of his servants, who 
for disposing of his livings corruptly left 
themselves an ill name in the Cliurch, and 
him but a dubious one in the state.’ (State 
Worthies, 009.) 

He presided over only one parliament as 
lord keeper, and in his opening speech, 
after declaring the queen’s will that there 
should bo no new statutes passed, he added, 
‘So many there bo that, rather than to 
burthen the subjects with more, to their 
grievance, it were fitting an abridgment 
were made of those there are already.’ 
(Pari, Hist, i. 859.) If subsequent legis- 
lators had acted on this principle, the cry 
for a digested code would not now be so 
loud, nor its execution so difficult. 

He died on April 30, 1606, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. By his 
wife, Anne, daughter of Nicholas Chowne, 
Esq., of Kent, he left several childien. 
His son and heir, Thomas, was created a 
baronet in 1012, but died without surviv- 
ing issue in 1636. One of the lord keeper’s 
daughters having married Adam Newton, 
tutor to King James’s son Prince Henry, 
also created a baronet, her son Sir Henry 
became heir to the Puckering estates on 
the death of his uncle, and assumed the 
name, but that title also expired in 1700. 
{Manning and Bray's Smrw, i. 440; Hasted, 
i, 423 ; Wotton's Baronet, iv. 270.) 

PTTLE8T0F, John, of a very andent 
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family setded at Emral in PlintshiTe as 
ear^ as the leira of Edward L| was the son 
•of Uichard Puleston, by Alice, daughter of 
David Lewis, of Bulcot in Oxfordshire ; and 
received his legal education at the Middle 
Temple, where he became reader in 1034. 
{Dtufdalea Orig, 220.) In February 1643 
he was recommended by the Commons as 
a baron of the Exchequer in the proposi- 
tions they made to the king, (^Clarendon, 
iii. 407.) Failing in this application, they 
invested him with the dignity of the coif in 
October 1048; and after the king was 
beheaded he was substituted for one of the 
judges who then refused to act, and took 
his place as justice of the Common Pleas 
on June 1, 1049. (mi^hcke, 342, 406.) 
llis conduct in the following August at the 
assizes at York, when he and Baron Thorpe 
tried and condemned Lieut-Colonel Mor- 
rice, the governor of Pomfret Castle, for 
high treason, speaks strongly against his jus- 
tice and humanity. (State Trials^ iv. 1249.) 

It seems probable, though he did not die 
till September 6, 1669, that Cromwell, 
when he become protector in 1653, did not 
reqew his patent ; for then, by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Matthew Hale, the com*t had 
its full complement. 

By his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Woolrych, knight, he had a 
son, the last of whose male descendants 
died, leaving an only daughter, who carried 
the estate of Emral to her husband. Bichard 
Price, Esq. Their son took the name of 
Tuleston, and was created a baronet in 1B13. 

PU8AB, or PUD8EY, Hugh (Bishop op 
Durham), is said to have been the son of a 
sister of ICing Stephen, who in a charter to 
him ^ De Mineraria in Wcrdale ’ calls him 
^ nepoti meo.’ (Surtees' Durhanij i. cxxvi.) 
In that reign he became treasurer of York, 
archdeacon of Winchester, and ultimately 
Bishop of Durham. (Le Neve, 289, 319, 
347.) To this last dignity he was elected 
on January 22, 1163, but was refused con- 
secration by the Archbishop of York, as well 
because of his age^ which did not exceed 
twenty-five years, as on account of the irre- 
gulariW of his life, evidenced by his having 
three illegitimate sons by as many mothers. 
The pope, to whom he applied, listened to 
the representations of the archbishop ; but 
the death of both put an end to the objec- 
tions, and the new bishop obtained conse- 
cration from the succeeding pontiff on De- 
cember 20, 1163. His conduct in his see 
was correct and praiseworthy, and his 
memory will last while the beautiful build- 
ing cfilled the Galilee, which he added to 
the cathedral, exists. His munificence ex- 
tended throughout his diocese in many use- 
ful and pious works. lie caused a survey 
to be xnade of the possessioDs of the see, 
which is known as the ‘ Boldon Book,’ and 
has been published by the Surtees Sodely. 
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He was present at the council of Toms hi 
1163, ana at that of Lateran in 1179. 

In the early part of his career he mixed 
little in politics ; but in 1170 he assisted at 
the coronation of Prince Henry, the son of 
Henry II. , an act which, at the insrigation 
of Becket, occasioned his temporary snspen- 
doQ by Pope Alexander from his episcopal 
duties. Vvhen this young prince and nis 
brothers rebelled against tmir father in 
1173, the bishop found himself suspected 
of adhering to their party, and deemed it 
prudent to deliver into the king’s hands his 
castles of Durham, Norham, and Alverton. 
The latter was totally destroyed, but the 
two former were some time aher restored 
to the prelate, on the payment of a fine of 
two thousand marks ; while the king, as a 
roof of his recovered favour, grant^ to 
is son Henry the royal manor of Wickton. 
A few years afterwards he got into a new 
disgrace with King Henry by a somewhat 
ert answer he sent to him. Roger, Arch- 
ishop of York, had made a verbal will, 
which Henry declared to he invalid, and 
demanded of Pusar, who was one of the ex- 
ecutors, the restoration of three hundred 
marks which he had received of the pro- 
perty. The bishop replied that he had dis- 
tributed them, as directed by the deceased, 
among the poor, the blind, and the lame, 
from whom he could not collect them again. 
Henry resented this by depriving him of 
his palace at Durham "till the money was 
returned. The bishop, however, woe em- 
ployed by the king in 1188 in collecting 
in Scotland the disme he had imposed for 
his purposed expedition to the Holy Land. 

Avhen Richard succeeded to the throne, 
and, for tlie purpose of raising funds to 
carry on the Holy War, exposed offices, 
honours, and estates to sale, the bishop, 
urged by ambitious promptings, was in- 
duced to give a large sum for the enjoy- 
ment, during the shori remains of his life, 
of the earldom of North iimheiiand. Even 
the king, though benefiting by the infatua- 
tion, could not refrain from a sneer, re- 
marking at his investiture upon his 
cleverness in thus being able to make a 
young earl out of an old bishop. At the 
same time, and for a further consideration, 
he appointed him, in conjunction with 
William Earl of Albemarle, chief Justidaiy 
of the kingdom, associating with them 
five others as a council for the government 
of tbe realm during his absence. (Madox, 
i. 21, 34.) The Earl of Albemarle, how- 
ever, dying two months afterwards, and 
before the king’s departure, the chancellor, 
William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, 
was named in his stead. The government 
of England north of the Trent was en- 
trusted to the Bishop of Durham, while 
the Bishop of Ely’s authority was limited 
to the south of that river. As might 
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natttfally be expected^ however^ the sole 
pomr was soon usurped by the latter, who, 
not content with this, deprived his weak 
•coadjutor of his newly-aoquired earldom, 
«nd seized his peraon till he gave hostages 
for the deliveiy of the king’s castles com* 
mitted to his charge. The king’s com- 
mands for his reinstatement wore dis- 
regard^, nor were the castles restored to 
him till the fall of the arrogant chan- 
cellor. Pusar was not, however, replaced 
in the office of chief justiciary, which 
was then given to Walter, Archbishop of 
Bouen. 

^ He died on March 3, 1103, liaving pre- 
aided over his see above forty-two years. 
(Godiviny 736; Lord Lyttelton^ iii. 162, 
200-363; Hio. DevizeSf 8, 11, 39; de 
We^idom) ii. 298, iii. 0^16.) 
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PYmx, Thoxas, whom Dugdalo calls 
in one place Pyne, was appoints a baron 
of the Exchequer on September 30, 1662 ; 
but nothing matever is recorded of him, 
except that he died a short time Wore his 
successor, James Lord, received his patent, 
on November 12, 1560. 

PYKCHSBEX, Thomas, whose family re- 
ceived its name from a parish so called in 
Lincolnshire, was made chief baron of the 
Exchequer on April 24, 1388, 11 Richard 
II., and his successor, John Gassy, was ap- 
pointed on May 12 of the following year. 
I That this change’ was occasioned by his 
I death appears probable, ns part of the Lin- 
i colnshire property of Sir John de Bello 
. Moiite, who died in 20 Richard II., is stated 
' to have como from ‘ the Aeint of Thomas de 
• Pyuchbek.’ (Ccd. Inqttis, p. m. iii. 109.) 


Q 


QUINCY, Saheeus de (Eael op Win- j 
•CHESTEu), was the second son of another 
Saherus de Quincy, who was possessed of 
the lordship of Buchby in Northampton- , 
shire, by royal grants from Henry II. and ; 
Richard L His mother was Maud dc St. | 
Liz, daughter of Simon Earl of Huntingdon, | 
and widow of Robert Fitz-Richard, of j 
Tunbridge. He was early in the confidence 
•of King John, and was present at Lincoln 
when William, King of Scotliuid, did 
homage. (Madox , i. (566.) 

In 6 John, Robert Fitz- Walter and he, 
being besieged in the castle of Ruil in 
Normandy, of which they had the command, 
delivered it up without resistance to the 
French king, who, disgusted at their ap- 
parenttrcachery, placed them in strict con- 
finement. He, however, succeeded in sntis- 
^ing King^John, for in the next year, on the 
death of Robert dc Breteuil, Earl of Lei- 
cester, whoso sister Margaret he had mar- 
ried, he had a grant, on a fine of one 
thousand marks, of all the earl’s lands ; to 
which was added in 7 John, on another 
fine of five thousand marks, the lands of | 
the honor of Grentemesnil, (Rot, de Lihe- 
rate, 38 ; Rot, de Fm, 268, 320.) 

In the charter of 8 John, 1210, Saherus 
is for the first time called Earl of Win- 
chester, to which dignity he hod been just j 
raised. (Madox, i. 61.) He was in per- j 
sonal attendance on the king in 11 ana 12 
John, accompanying him into Ireland, and 


partaking, according to the record, of his 
nrausements at play. (Rot, Misa, 152, 162 ; 
Rot, de IWrMo, 183-240.) 

For the three following years he acted as 
a justicier, fines being levied before him in 
13 and 16 John, and his name being men- 
tioned in Rot Claus. 14 John, as one of 
tliose ^ tunc ad Scaccariuin residentos.’ 
(Rot, Clave, i. 132; Dvf/dale'H Oriy. 60.) 

Although he had hitherto continued 
I loyal to the king, and had been one of the 
witnesses to the resignation of the crown 
i to the pope on May 16, 1212, and after- 
wards one of the sureties for the restitution 
to the clergy, he eventually joined the in- 
surgent barons; and being chosen of the 
twenty-five who were appointed to secure 
the fulfilment of Magna Charta, ho under- 
went in consequence the pope’s excommu- 
nication. Ho was one of the ambaa«)adora 
from them sent to invite Louis of France 
to assiiiiic the throne, and, adhering to him 
even after the accession of Henry III., was 
defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lincoln, on May 19, 1217. 

On his submission, however, to the king, 
his lands were restored, and he went the 
next year to the Holy Land, where he was 
present at the siege of Bamietta. He died 
in 1220 on his journey to Jerusalem, and 
was succeeded by bis son Roger, on whose 
death, in 1264, without male issue, the title 
became extinct. (Baronage, i, 086; Roget* 
de Wendover; Nic. Trivetvs, 206.) 
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BABXCLTVE, Thohas de, a native of 
Badcliff on Sore in the county of Notting- 
ham, was summoned among the judges to 
the great council at Westminster in 17 
Edward II. lie was the last named of six 
justices itinerant into Bedfordshire in 4 
Edward 111.; lO'lO, and was sub-sheriff of 
the county of Nottingham in the same 
year, as appears by a complaint made 
against him in parliament, the result of 
which is not recorded. (Issue Hoi/, ii. 
1319; JW. ii. 411.) 

BABXVEAIE, Joni7 l)K, derived his name 
from the parish of Badenhale, or Keden- 
halo, in Norfolk, where, and in Suffolk, the 
family possessed property. A Henry Beden- 
hale was in the king^s household, and was 
paid 20/. to provide small pike, and ten 
marks to obtain lampreys from Gloucester 
for the coronation of Edwai'd II. John, 
who was perhaps his son, was employed in 
judicial investigations in those counties in 
the latter years of thiit monarch, and his 
name occurs in the Year Books as an 
advocate in 3 Edward HI. In 1 329 he was 
appointed a justice itinerant into North- ! 
amptonshire, and he continued to act in 
other counties till 7 Edward III. (Issue 
Holl, 120-1 ; IM. Wnts, ii. p. ii. 13] 9.) 

BABESWELI, or BEDESWELL, • John 
i)£, was probably the complainant in a suit 
in 18 Edward I., -svhorein ho recovered a 
consider(ible estate in Bedfordsliire from 
Henry, the son of Beatrice, the widow of 
Bobert de Badeswell, by proving that 
Henry was born eleven days after the forty 
weeks which is the legitimate time of 
bearing by women, the more especially os 
it was further shown that Beatrice baa no 
access to her husband for one month before 
his death. (AhK PladL 221, 234.) 

In 18 Edward II. he is mentioned as 
*8encsc^lum regis,’ and principal custos 
of the lands and tenements of Queen Isa- 
bella in England and Wales. Two years 
afterwards, on September 1, 1326, be was 
advanced to the office of a baron of the 
Exchequer, which he held only for the few 
remmmnff months of that reign. 

Though not re-appointed by Edward III., 
he was still employed in Exchequer busi- 
ness, being assigned towards the end of the 
first year to supervise and appraise the 
goods and chattels of Walter Beginedd, 
Arebbisbop of Canterbury, then lately de- 
ceased ; and in the record he is called 
<dericus regis.' (Ahh, Hot. Orig, i. 262, 
P«r/. TFrito,ii.l310,) 

BAIKSFOBB,* Bichaki), was bom in ' 
1605 at Stavertoii, near Daventry, the resi- 


dence of bis father, Bohert Bainsford, who 
was descended from an old Lancashire 
family. Ilia mother was Mary, daughter of’ 
Thomas Kirtom Esq., of Thorpe-Mandeville. 
Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, ne was called 
to the bar on October 16, 1632, and for thiS' 
society, as bis legal mother, he showed his 
admiration and regard by presenting a 
silver cup when be was chief justice. He 
was appointed in 1630 recorder of Daventry, 
and in 1053 recorder of Northampton, and^ 
known as a loyalist, he was elected member' 
for the latter borough in the Convention 
Parliament that met before Charles’s re- 
turn, and was nominated after that event 
as one of tho knights of the Boyal Oak, had 
that order been instituted as at first in- 
tended. Ho sat also for the same borough 
in the parliament of 1661, but took no 
ostensible part in the debates. 

On October 5, 1661, he was called Ser- 
jeant, and soon after was knighted, for he 
IS named with that title in his patent as 
baron of the Exchequer, dated November 
26, 1663. After sitting in that court a 
little more than five years, ho was removed 
into tho King’s Bench on February 6, 1660. 
Baker (i. 323) states that in 1607, while a 
baron, be officiated ns recorder of Daventry ; 
and Boger North (Lives, 130) relates a 
curious story about a witch brought to 
Salisbury to bo tried before him. ^Sir 
.Tames Long came to his chamber and made 
a heavy complaint of this witch, and said 
that if she escaped his estate would not be 
worth anything, for all the people would 
go away. It happened that the witch was 
acquitted, and the knight continued ex- 
tremely concemed ; therefore the judge, to 
save the poor gentleman’s estate, oidered 
the woman to be kept in gaol, and that the 
town should allow her 2s. 6d, per week, 
for which he was very tliankful. The very 
next assize he came to the judge to desire 
his lordship would let her come back to the 
town. And why ? They could keep her 
for la. 6d. there, and in the gaol she cost 
them a shilling more.’ 

Sir Bichard was promoted to the chief 
justiceship of his court on April 12, 1676. 
The only important state question which is 
reported as discussed before him was the 
Habeas Corpus applied for in June 1677 by 
the Earl of Shaitesbury, on his imprison- 
ment by the House of Lords, when it was 
decided that the court had no iurisdiction, 
and the earl was remanded to prison. 
Ventris (p. 829) says that Sir Bichard was 
removed from his office in Trinity Term 
1678. It might be that his age and 
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Incapacity, which ought to have pieTented and by hia eloquence to induce the barons to 
his promotion to so prominent a position^ grant a suMdy to the king. (jR^n, iii. 65.) 
had then become more appaient| or that the His cleiicsl preferment proceeded at the 
minister. Lord Danby, made them the same time: he was appointed a canon of 
excuse, in order to promote his fitvourite, St. Paul’s and of Lichneld, and treasurer 
Sir William Scroggs, to the place; but it is of Exeter Cathedral. So high was his 
far from^ improbable that Sir Richard’s character both as an ecclesiastic and a 
own feelings of decay prompted his retire- lawyer that he was soon after elected to 
inent, for he did not survive it much above two bishoprics — those of Lichfield and Co- 
eight months. His death ^ occurred on ventry, and of Norwich — the latter of 
February 17, 1679, at Dallington, where whicn he accepted, and was consecrated on 
there is a monument over his remains, and September 25, 12^). Almost immediately 


where he left a memorial of his charity in 
an almshouse for two old men and two old 
women, with a weekly allowance of two 
shillings each. 

He was very estimable in his private life, 


afterwards the chapter of Winchester, on 
the death of Peter de llupibus, selected 
him as his successor, in opposition to the 
king, who wanted to force upon them Wil- 
liam of Valence, his wife’s uncle. The 


. and would have had a fair, though second- chapter were, however, forced to proceed 
ary, reputation as a lawyer, had he not been to a new election; but their next choice, 

^1. i ^ XT. u-.: 11 1 


so unfortunate as to succeed such an eminent 
judge as Sir Matthew Hale, whom he was 
as much below in point of leaminfr as he 
was above Sir Williani Scroggs hia suc- 
cessor in point of integrity. He married ; 
Catherine, daughter of the Rev. Samuel 


Ralph de Neville, being equally obnoxious 
to the sovereign, it was also made void, and 
the see remained vacant for three or four 
years longer. The monks then proceeded 
to a third election, when, persisting in the 
nomination of William de Raleign, their 


Olarlre, of Kingathorpe, D.D. ; his eldest son | choice was confirmed by the pope on Sop- 

t. ^ 1 ! A A 1 1ft Iftlft mi-...-l- aI- 1! 1 


by whom, by his marriage with Anne, 
daughter of Richard Neville of Billings- 
here, had a daughter from whom Lord 
Braybrooke is descended. (Bridges 
ampt, i. 4% : Baker's do* i. 134, 323 ; Col- 
line's Peeragej viii. 157.) 

RALEIGH, WiLtiAH DE (Bishop of 
Norwich and Winchester), sometimes 
called de Radley, was a native of Devon- 


tember 1.3, 1243. Though the new bishop 
I was compelled to avoid the indignation of 
' the king by retiring into Franco, he suc- 
! ceedod at last, by the intercession of the 
I pope and of Archbishop Boniface, in pro- 
i curing the royal concurrence. For the in- 
terference of* the pope ho is reported to 
have paid no less a sum than six thousand 
marks, and is foolishly supposed to have 


shire. He was brought up to the Church, expected the pontiff to return him a part 

j 1.1 * A_ 1 1 ai. _ 1 • x 'I.. f_ i m * 


and in 14 John was presented by the king 
to the living of Bratton in the archdea- 
conry of Barnstaple. (Rot* Pat, 06.) He 

I mrsued at the same time the study of the 
aw, and it is as difficult to distinguisli him 
from as to identify him with persons hear- 
ing the same name, and flourishing at the 
same period. There is, for instance, a Wil- 
liam de Raleigli, who, being coroner, was 
raised in 9 Henry III. to the sheriffalty of 
the county of Devon. (Rot* CUms, ii. 67.) 
There is nothing to show distinctly that ho 
was the same man ,* hut either office might 
have been held by him, as a clergyman, or 
on officer of the court. In the next year 
he was one of those appointed to collect 
the quinzime in Lincolnshire, and in the 
following to assess the tallage in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland. (JMd. 146,208.) 
His nomination as a justicier at West- 
minster took place soon after. Fines were 
levied before him in this character from I 
1228 till 1234, during which time he also 
peifformed the duties of a justice itinerant. 
There are instances likewise of parties pay- 
ing fines for writs to take assizes of novel 


of the bribe. In 1240 he retired to Tours, 
where ho died in September of the fol- 
lowing year^ and was buried in the church 
of St. Martin in that city. Some letters 
addressed to him by Robert Grossetete, 
Bishop of Lincoln, are tixtant. (Godwin^ 
210, .316, 4.30; Brown's Fasvic^d, .316.) 

RALPH (Archdeacon of CoLCHE^rER) 
was one of the justiciers in ihe latter part 
of the reign of llenry II. lie was present 
when flues were levied in the Curia Regis 
at Canterbury in the thirty-third year, 1187, 
and at Oxforll in the tliirty-fifth, (Hunter's 
Preface^ The I’ipe Roll of I Richard 1. 
(11-2.36) record.^ his pleas in vuiious coun- 
ties. He died in 1100. (Lc Neve, \^b*) 

RALPH (Archdeacon of Hereford) is 
considered by Le Neve (118) to bo sur- 
named Foliot, and to have held that dignity 
ns early as 116.3 and ^ late as 1197. Hie 
appears to have been a justicier for several of 
the latter years, as fines were acknowledged 
before him in .33 Henry II., 1188, and from 
the 7th to the 9th yeai’s of Richard I., 
1195-7. (Htmter's Preface*) 

RAH8ET, Abbot of. In Mr. Hunter’s 


disseisin before him in 123.5 eRM, list of justiciers extracted from the ^es 

Fin* 286), beyond which date there is no I he introduces * Abbas Sancti Benedicti de 
evi^nce of his acting as a judge. In 1237 | Ramsey ’ in 10 and 15 John, 1208-1213, 
he iv'as employed to open the parliament, ’ but in the fines hitherto published his name 
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does not appear. When Robert do Re- 
dinges resigned the abbacy in 1207; the 
king issued a precept to the monksi com- 
manding them to elect the prior of Frenton 
in his place, which they refused to obey. 
He thereupon kept the abbey vacant for 
seven years. (Wms^» Mitred Abbey 164; 
Mofiasticon, ii. 554.) It would seem, how- 
ever, that the prior of Frenton, whose 
name has not been discovered, assumed the 
title of abbot of Ramsey, notwithstanding 
the monks’ resistance. 

RANDOLPH was prior of Worcester at 
the time he was appointed abbot of Eve- 
sham in 1214, 15 John. The only occa- 
sion on which he acted as a justice itinerant 
was in 5 Henry IIL, 1221, when ho and 
the abbot of Heading were placed at the 
head of the commission for nine counties. 
He (lied on January 10, 1220. {Willis's 
Mitred Ahhejfs ; Claus, i. 102, 476.) 

RANDOLPH, John, belonged to a family 
settled in Hampshire, and is hrst mentioned 
in 13 Edward 1 ., 1285, as one of the exe- 
cutors ai William de Brabocf, the justice 
itinerant. He was connected with the Ex- 
chequer, and in 20 Edward 1. was appointed 
one of the commissioners to visit the sea- 
ports, and enquire into the concealment of 
the customs on wool, &c. {Madox f i. 231, 
784.) 'rhe (mly time his name appears in 
lliigdale’s ^Chronica Series’ is as the third 
of five justices itinerant into Cornwall in 30 
Edward F. ; but a document contained in 
the Rolls of Parliament of 8 Edward H. 
proves not only that he acted for four years 
as a justice of assize, as well as a justiefe iti- 
nerant in the last circuit into Cornwall, but 
also that his salary for these services then 
remained .unpaid. {Rot, Pari, i. 332.) 

In the first two years of the reign of Ed- 
ward II. ho had been summoned to par- 
liament among the judges, and was employed 
in a variety of ways in a judicial character 
as late as the thirteenth year, when he was 
commanded to cause his proceedings as a 
justice of assize, or otherwise, to be estreated 
into the Exchequer. {Pari, Writs, i. 79D, 
ii. p. ii. 1323.) 

Although he is not judicially mentioned 
for the next seven years, there ore several 
entries relative to him in the interval ; and 
ill 2 Edward III. ho was named on a com- 
mission to try certain malefactors of France 
chargod with molesting the merchants of 
Southampton. In 1320 he was one of the 
justices itinerant into Northamptonshire; 
but after 4 Edward IIL, when he had the 
custody of the castle and manor of Por- 
chester committed to him, he is not again 
noticed, {Ahh, R^t, Orig, i, 284, ii. 41, 81 : 
N,Faidera, ii,7h\,) 

RANVLPH, who succeeded to the trea- 
surership oUhe church of Salisbury in 1192 
{Le New, 270), acted as a justice itinerant 
in 10 Richard I., 1108, making amercements 
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in Essex and Hertfordshire, and fixing the 
tallage in Surrey. (Madktx, i. 665 , 7 m ) 

RANDLFH, sometimes called Aniulphby 
the historiana, but not in the records, was 
one of the chaplains of Henry I., who raised 
him to the office of his chancellor. In 
Thynne’s Catalogue, from i^hich all the 
sulS^quent writers copy, the first date at- 
tached to his holding the Seal is 1116, but 
from the following evidence it will be ap- 
parent that he was in possession of it at a 
much earlier period. Ho attested, as chan- 
cellor, a charter granted to the priory of St. 
Andrew at Northampton in 8 Henry L, 
1107 {Monast, v. 101), and another at Whit- 
suntide 1100, granting the archbishopric of 
York to Thomas, {Ibid, vi. 1180.) His 
continuance in office until 1123 is proved by 
his name and title being appendecl to seven 
other cliarters-iii the * Monasticon.’ (i. 308, 
483, 620, ii. 207, iii. 80, vi. 188, 1075.) 

At Christmas 1123 the king held his 
court at Dunstable. It is related that, 
riding there with the monarch, tho chan- 
cellor fell from his horse and was carelessly 
{inipromde) ridden over by a monk of St. 
Albans, 'cujus possessiones,’ Roger de 
Wendover slyly adds, ^ male occupavorat.’ 
In a few days his cai*eer wtis closecf. 

Although be did not live long enough to 
attain the episcopal honours usually awarded 
to chancellors, be had made some way in 
his ecclesiastical profornient, being described 
ill one of the above charters os ‘ Abbas de 
Salesbia,’ probably SolW. 

He is clescribod by Wendover (ii. 202) 
as suftering under heavy bodily infirmity 
(luring the last twtuity years of his life, but 
os ready for all kinds bf wickedness ; and 
Henry of Huntingdon {Angl, Sac, ii. 698), 
in re(jordiug the characters of those great 
men whose lives he had witnessed, while he 
bears tho strongest testimony to his learning, 
sagacity, and experience, speaks in terms of 
severe "censure of his impiety, oppression, 
and avarice. 

RASTALL, W1T4LIAM, was the son of John 
Rastall, who was educated at Oxford., and 
established himself in London as a printer, 
an occupation which, in those times, was 
deemed more as a profession than a trade, 
and was pursued by men of learning and 
education. That John Rastall deseiwed 
this character is manifest from various 
works, some connected with the law, which 
he wrote and which were published at his 
own press. Ilis marriage with Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir John More the judge, 
and the sister of Sir Thomas Mow the 
chancellor, shows the grade in which he 
moved. He was a most zealous Catholic, 
and his known hatred of the innovations of 
Henry VIII. was not diminished by wit- 
nessing the sacrifice of his brother-in-law 
as one of the victims. ( Woods Athen. i. 
100.) He died in 1536, leaving two sons, 
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the elder of whom, William^ afterwards the 
Jud^i was bom in London in 15(^. 

He was sent to the university of Oxford, 
which he left without taking a degree. 
The increasing infirmities of bis father 
probably dmw him from his studies, and 
induced him to enter into the printing 
business, fbr books with his imprimatur 
appear from the year 1631. How long ho 
•continued to exercise this calling, or whe- 
ther he did so after his becoming a student 
of Lincoln’s Iim, where he was admitted 
on September 12, 1532, is not known ; but 
it may be presumed that he had renewed 
his legal course before the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII., inasmuch as he was ap- 
pointed reader in 1547 {Dngdaya Ong, 
262), within a few months after ICdward 
VI. came to the crown. Feeling that one 
of his religion was not then safe iu England, 
he retired to Louvain, where he remained 
•during Edward’s life, and where he buried 
his wife Winifred, the daughter of the 
learned Dr. John Clement. 

On the restoration of the Catholic wor- 
ship, Kastall returned to England and 
resumed his professional practice, in Oc- 
tober 1656 he was raised to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law, and in three years was 
promoted to the judicial seat, receiving his 
patent as a judge of the Queen’s Bench on 
October 27', 1568, not a month before 
Queen Mary’s death. All the judges were 
re-appointed the day after Elizabeth's 
accession, without regard to their religious 
ersuasion ; and three months after, Mr. 
ustice llastall was appointed one of the 
justices of assize in Durhutu during the 
vacancy of that see. (^Cal. State Papers 
[1647-80], 122.) He continued on the 
bench at Westminster, at least as late as 
Michaelmas 1502, his name appearing in 
that terai in Flowden’s Reports; hut his 
resignation occurred shortly after, as the 
date of his successor Mr. Justice Southcote’s 
patent is Februmy 10, 1503. 

He spent the remainder of his life in 
Louvfuu, where he *died on August 27, 
1566, ^nd was buried there in the church 
of St. Peter. 

He was the author of several works; but 
some confusion has arisen in distingui.shing 
them from those written by his father. 
Among his undoubted compositions, are 
^ The Chartuary,’ ‘ A Collection of Entries 
of Declarations, &c.,’ ‘Les Termes do la 
Ley,’ and a ‘Collection of Statutes to 4 
& 6 Philip and Mary,’ which is spoken 
highly of oy Sir Edward Coke. ( Watt's 
BMio, Brit.) 

RAVENSER, John be, and the next- 
mentioned Richard, apparently his brother, 
were natives of I^venser, the place in 
the neighbourhood of Kingston-upon-Hull 
where William de la Pole was bom. To the 
influence of this powerful merchant was 
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probably owingtheadvanceof these brothers. 
Doth were ecclesiastics; and John in 48 
Edward IH. granted an endowment to a 
chantry at ‘ Hellewe,’ in connection with 
the church of Waltham. (Ahb. Bat. Orig. 
ii. 333.) He was keeper of the Hanaper 
in 1386, 10 Richard II., and it was in that 
character that he was appointed with the 
master of the Rolls on Alurch 26, 1393, to 
hold the Great Seal till April 19, while 
Thomas de Arundel was chancellor. As 
William de Waltham was keeper of the 
Hanaper iu the following year, Ravenser 
probably died iu the interval. (Bymer^ 
\ii. 548.) 

RAVENSER, Richard de, apparently 
the elder brother of John, in 31 ^waid 
111., 1357, had a grant of the oHico of keeper 
of the I lanaper. In the next year he was 
assigned to administer the goods of the late 
Queen Isabella (Abb. Bat. Orig. ii.), and 
was rewarded for his services in 36 Edward 
III. by being appointed one of the twelve 
clerks in the Chancery of the higher grade, 
still, however, retaining the Hanaper foi’ 
some rears afterwards. (Cotton. Julius. 
F. X. ‘15 fo.l03; N. Fwdera, iii. 703, 034.) 

lie continued a clerk of. the Chancery 
during the remainder of his life, and was 
endowed with the usual ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments, the last of which was that in 42 
Edward HI. he was made archdeacon of 
Lincoln. He was rich enough to lend the 
king 200/., which was repaid in 44 Edward 
HI. (Pell Becords, i. 100.) He died at 
the end of May 1380, 0 Richard IL, and 
was buried in Tjincoln Cathedral, llis will 
is printed in the ‘ Proceedings of the .tVrehm- 
ological Institute at Lincoln ’ (1848), pp. 
312-17. Tie was twice called upon, with 
two other clerks, to hold the Great Seal 
during the temporary absence of the chan- 
cellors — first, from May 4 to Juno 21, 1377, 
the day of King Edward’s death ; and se- 
condly, from February 0 to March 28, 1.380, 

0 Richard II., but two months before his 
own death. 

BAWLINSON, William, of Graythwaite, 
near Newby Bridge, on the l^ake of Win- 
dermere, a scion of a family of great emi- 
nence and antiquity in Westmoreland and 
Lanc^ashire, descended from two brothers, 
Walter and Edward, who shared iu the‘ 
glory of the field of Agincourt, was born at 
Graythwaite about 1040, and was the son 
of Captain William Rawlinson, who for his 
services in the civil wars had a grant of 
arms in which three swords were introduced 
to commemorate the gallantry of himself 
and his two ancestors. Studying the law 
at Gray's Inn, he was called to tho bar in 
1007, and attained the dignity of the coif 
in 1080, With a fair practice and a good 
repute he was selected at the Revolution to 
be third commissioner of the Great Seal, to 
which he was appointed on March 4, 1689, 
nn2 
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in conjunction with Sir John Maynard and ! 
Sir Anthony Keck. He was at the same ; 
time knighted ; and when both his col- j 
leagues retired in June 1690 he was re- j 
tainedy being then joined with Sir John | 
Trevor and Sir George Hutchins. Luttrell j 
(ii. 128) records that ini November he was 
heard in the House of Lords against the 
bill for the regulation of the Court of| 
Chancery. lie sat under this commission ; 
for three years, wheh in March 1093 the ' 
Seal was delivered to Sir John Somers as 
sole keeper. King William wished on his 
removal to make him chief baron of the 
Exchequer, but the lord keeper objecting 
that it was necessary the chief jtidge of 
that court ^ should be experienced in the 
course of the Exchequer and knowing in 
the common law,* — thus inferring his igno- 
rance of both, — ^his appointment was not 
insisted on, and Sir William returned to 
the bar, where we find him pleadinf^ as a 
Serjeant for the Duke of Devonshire in 
October 1697. Ho died on May 11, 1703, 
and was bftried in Hendon Church, ^liddle- 
sex. London f iii. 8.) 

SATMONB, Thomas, is described in his 
admittance into Gray’s Inn as the son 
of Robert Raymond of Rowers-Giflard 
in the county of Essex, which is near 
Downham, where the judge possessed an 
estate called Tremnals. lie w'as called to 
the bar on February 11, lOoO, and from 
the period of the Restoration he was a dili- 
gent reporier during the remainder of his 
life. In 1(377 he was created a serjeajit, 
and less than tw'o years afterwards was 
raised to the bench and knighted, though, 
as ho declares, he laboured, and not with- 
out reason, 'to prevent his promotion. He 
filled, in the course of one year, a seat in 
each of the three courts, receiving a pateut 
as baron of the Exchequer on May 1, 1079, 
from which he was removed to tho Com- 
mon Pleas on February 7 following, and on 
April 20 was transferred to the King’s 
Bench. In the latter court he sat for little 
more than three years, during ^ich ho 
assisted in the trials and acquittals of Mr. 
Collier and the Earl of Castlemaine, luckily 
coming into ofiice at the fug end of the 
retended Popish Plot, when the tide was 
oginningtoturn, and Chief Justice Scroggs 
thought it his interest to test the credi- 
bility of the witnesses whose evidence he 
had befon^ received with undoubting faith. 

Though Roger North (130) relates of 
Sir Thomas that two old women were tried 
before him at Exeter for witchcraft, and 
that, by his passive behaviour, and neglect- I 
ing to point out to the jury tho irrationality | 
of their confessions, he suffered them to be ' 
convicted, and one of them to be hanged, ' 
by his general conduct on the bench he ! 
escaped the censure to which too many of j 
his colleagues in this reign were liable, and I 
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probably by his early death avoided the 
dismissm wnich was the too common re- 
ward of straightforward ind^ndenoe and 
an honest administmtion of justice. As 
there is no evidence of the ^extraordinary 
servility’ which Lord Campbell imputea 
to him, nor any other grouna adduced for 
designate him as an ^ unprincipled judj^’* 
except his concurrence with the rest of tiie 
court in the decision on the quo warranto 
against the City of London (a case turning 
' on many difficult points of law), the pro- 

S hetic future, which his lordship’s preju- 
ice would ascribe to him if ho had lived 
may in fairness be disregarded and set 
' aside, receiving only the noble author’s re- 
I luctant admission that he was a judge of 
' ‘ extraordinary learning ’ — a subject on 
; which every lawyer is ready to allow hia 
lordship to nave been a sufficient authority, 
i He died in the fifty-seventh yesj^^of hia 
' age on July 14, 1683, while engaged on 
^ the circuit, and was buried in the parish 
I church of Downham. By his wife, Ann^ 
■ daughter of Sir Edward Fish, Bart., he 
; had one only child, his more famous son, 

' the next-mentioned Robeit Lord Raymond, 
i The Reports both of the father and son are- 
' in great repute in Westminster Hall. 

1 (Moran fit i. 206.) 

RAYHOKl), Roukrt (Lord Raymond), 
the only son of the above Sir Thomas Ray- 
mond, Vas born in 1(573, and his father 
nine months before liis death induced the 
society of Gray’s Inn to admit the boy on 
November 1, 1G82, when only nine years 
old. No doubt the young student was ex- 
cused attendance on the usual exercises 
until he had completed the rest of his edu- 
cation, but the devotion which he paid to 
his father’s wishes is shown by his early 
adoption of the most efficient course of ac- 
quiring practical legal knowledge. He 
I constantly attended the courts, and his 
i successors at the bar benefit tQ the present 
i day by the fruits of his industry. His 
I Reports commence in Easter Term 1094, 
when ho was but twenty years old, and 
more than thr^ years before he was^called 
to the hai\ They finish in Trinity Term 
1732, a year before his death, thus extend- 
ing over thirty-eight years, during the 
reigns of four sovereigns. They were not 
published till ten years after his death, hut 
are so highly valued, and still regarded as 
sucli high authority, that they have been 
several times reprinted imder the editorial 
care of eminent lawyers. 

His call to the bar did not take place till 
November 12, 1697, fifteen years after his 
admission; but he got into immediate prac- 
tice, he himself reporting a case in which 
he was engaged in a learned argument in 
Michaelmas 1698. In 1702 we find him 
employed as junior counsel in the prose- 
cution of Richard Hathaway as a cheat and 
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impostor in protending to be bewitched by | rate), it happily became law^ to the great 
Sarah Murd<^i whom be brought to trial I benefit and comfort of the community, 
for her life. AJter ^e conviction in this ! Lord llaymond died on March 19. 1733, 
case indictments for witchcraft almost en- ; and was buried at Abbots Langley, in 
tirely ceaseA In 1704 He very ably and j which parish his countiy seat was situate, 
atrenuously (and in the event efiectually) • and wnero a handsome monument was 
defended David Lindsay on a charge of , erected to his memory. By his wife, Anne, 
high trearon in returning to England from * daughter of Sir Edward Northey, the 
F^ce without leave, and in 1706 ho was of I attorney-general, he loft an only son, of his 
counsel for the prosecution of Beau Field- I own name, upon whose death in 1763 the 
ing for bigamy, in mai^ng the Duchess | title became extinct. (^Lord Baymondj 
of Cleveland, his first wife being alive. j passim ; SUite Triak^ xiv. 642, 089, 1320 ; 

In Queen Anne's parliaments of 1710 ; ParL Hid. vii. 3.35, 861 ; Strange, 948 ; 
and 1714 he was returned for Bishop's . Collins's Peerage^ ix. 432.) 

Castle, having been knighted on May 13 BEAD, or BEDE, Robert, was of a family 
in the former year on being made solicitor- j which oiiginally camo from Morpeth in 
general, an onice from wnich he was re- , Northumborlaiid. His grandfather .Tohii 
moved on October 14 in the latter year by was a serjeant-at-law in the reign of 
the advice of Lord Cowper on the arrival | Henry IV., luid was scttlod at Norwich; 
of George I. in England. In that king's and his father's and mother's names were, 
first /parliament of 1716 Sir Robert was according to his will, William and Joan, 
elected for Ludlow, and in the second of ! though Jhirke calls them Edward and 
1722 for Ilelston. In the former he joined | Izod, daughter of Sir Humphrey Stanley, 
with the tories in opposing the Septennial | Robert was llieir third son, and was 
Bill in 1710, which was however passed by i educated at Buckingham Hall, afterwards 
A large majority. While still n member \ Magdalen College, in Cambridge, and be- 
he was again taken into the king’s service, j came u fellow of King’s Hall, on the site 
and appointed attorney-general in May j of which part of Trinity Coll(‘go was built. 
1720, in which character lie conducted the j He was placed at Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
prosecution against Christopher Layer for became reader in 1480, and again in 1*18(5, 
high treason in November 1722. On Ja- | hping in the previous November receivecl 
nua^ 31, 1724, ho was appointed a judge of , his summons to take on himself the degree 
the King’s Bench. j of the coif. On Apri 18, 1494, he was ap- 

On the removal of liord Chancellor • pointed king’s serjeant; and was made a 
Macclesfield, Sir Robert was appointed one judge of the King’s Bench on November 
of the three commissioners of the Great , 24, 1406, 11 Henry Vll., when he was 
Seal, which they held from Januaiy 7 to i knighted. ** 

June 4, 1725. On !March 2 ho succeeded ! In October 1606 he was raised to tho 
Sir John Pratt as,chief justice of the King’s chief uisticeship of tho Court of Com- 
Bencli, still continuing to act ns coiuinis- mon Picas, fur which advnncement tho 
sioner till Lord King became chancellor, judge was obliged to pay to tho avaricious 
Tho judgments delivered by him during king the sum of 400 marks, os appears by 
the eight years ho presided in tlie King’s an account roiulered by the noted Edmond 
Bench are most elaborate, and display a Dudley. {Turner's England, ivAbSt) King 
great fund of legal knowledge. In the i Henry named him as one of the executors 
state trials before him he was patient, im- j of Ills will. ( Testam. Velust. S5,) ^ 
partial, careful, and discriminating. In j Henry VHl. continued him in his place, 
one of them, that against Curll, the book- which ^ retained till his death on January 
seller, he established the doctrine that to 8, 1619. He was buried in the chapel of 
publish an obscene libel is a temporal St. (Catherine at tlie Charterhouse, where 
oftonce ; and tho dclinq^uent was punished lie founded a chantry of 8/. a year for 
on this confirmation of his conviction, thirty years. (%?/?. of the Monasteries, 
George II. on his accession continued him 68.) He also left 100/. to Jesus College to 
in his place, and raised him to the peerage found a felhiwship and brewery there, and 
on January 16, 1731, by the title of Loi*d established three public lectures at the 
Raymond of Abbots Langley in Hertford- university of Cambridge, called ‘ Bamaby’s 
shire. In the House of Lords he distin- Lectures,’ on humanity, logic, and philo- 
guished liimself by opposing the bill sophy, which are now consolidated into 
enacting that all proceedings in courts of one lecture every year, with the name of 
justice should be in the English language, the founder. {J)gef^8 Cambridge, i. 82, ii. 
alleging that if the bill passed the law 69, 2(50.) 

must likewise be translated into Welsh^ as By his marriage with Margaret, one of 
many in Wales understood not English, tho daughters ol John Alphew, of Bore 
Though the alteration was unpopular ' Place in Chiddingstone, Kent, he became 
among lawyers (even Lord Ellenborough ! pos.se.'wed of considerable property in KenL 
thought it tended to make attorneys illite- ' {Haded, iii. 133, 219.) 
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BXXVS, Ej)HrN2>, was of a Norfolk I 
family, and is rightly claimed by the I 
society of Bamard^'s Inn as having com- | 
menced his legal studies there. He com- | 
plated them at Qmy’s Inn, where he | 
attained the post of reader in 1032. In | 
1020 ho was named as the first recorder of I 
Great Yarmouth. (Cal State Papers 
[16^-31], 131.) He was called seijeont 
on May 30, 1030, and was promoted to , 
the bench of the Common Pleas on March 
24, 1039. (Eymar, xx. 381.) 

In the propositions made to the king in 
February 1043 he was one of the judges 
whom the parliament requested to be con- 
tinued; and in Michaelmas Term of that 
year he sat alone in his court at West- 
minster, when the king’s proclamation to 
adjourn it to Oxford was delivered to him. 
In subservience to the parliament, he 
caused the apprehension of the messenger, 
who was tried by a council of war, and 
condemned and executed as a spy. ( Clarm- 
rfow, iii. 407, iv. 342.) The judge retained 
his seat till his death, on March 27, 1647, 
when his remainswereinterred in the church 
of Estratuna (Stratton) in Norfolk. liord 
Clarendon (iii. 143-0) speaks of him ns ' a 
man of good reputation for learning, who 
in good times would have been a good 
judge,’ and represents him as giving some 
prudent counsel to the king on his coming 
to Leicester during the assizes in July 
1642. 

Phillips states that Sir George IJecve 
, of Thwaite in Suffolk (who obtained a 
baronetcy in 1063, which failed about 
1688) was descended from him. (Orainlc%tr 
of the Law [1684], 87 ; Gent, Mag, 
Ixxxviii. 396.) 

BSETE, Thomas, freq^uently miscalled 
Peeves, was the son of Ilicmard lieeve, Esq., 
of New Windsor, who erected four alms- 
houses in the parish. Admitted first a 
member of the Inner Temnle, he transferred 
himself to the Middle Temple, and was 
culled to the bar by the latter society in 
1713. He had such success that he was 
made king's counsel so early as 1718, and 
soon afterwards attorney-general for the 
duchy of Lancaster. He became a bencher 
of the Middle Temple in 1 720, and reader 
in 1722. In the latter year he was counsel 
fcir the crown in support of the bill of at- 
tainder (^fiinst Bishop Atterbury and the 
other parties implicated in the same con- 
spiracy ; and in 1730 he most ably advocated 
the cause of the widow of Robert Castell in 
the appeal of murder against Bambridge, 
the warden of the Fleet. In April 1733 
he was constituted a judge of the Common 
Pleas, and knighted ; and after sitting there 
for nearly three years he was advanced to 
the head of the court in January 1736. Ilis 
enjoyment of this post was limited to a 
single year, as on January 13, 1737, he died. 
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(State Trtali, xvi. 469, 607, xvii. 308 f 
Gent, Mag. iii. 213, vi. 56, vii. 60.) 

Learned himself, he was an enoourager of 
the aspirants to learning ; and that he wa» 
a favourite among the literary men of the 
day is apparent from numerous printed and 
manuscript verses written in his laudation. 

He resided at Eton, and at Gey’s House^ 
Maidenhead: and at his death his personal 
estate was estimated at 22,6751, besides real 
estates of considerable rental, amon^ which 
was a moiety of the playhouse in Lincoln’^ 
Inn Fields, let to Ricm at 100/. per annum. 
His wife was Annabella, sister of Richard 
Topham, Esq., of NewWindsor, keeper of the 
records in the Tower ; but he left no issue. 
(Ex inf, of John Payne Collier ^ Esq,^ F,S,A,^ 
who occupied the family residence, Gey’s 
House.) 

BEOIKALD (Abbot of Walden) is in- 
troduced among the chancellors of Stephen’s 
reign on the sole authority of * one anony- 
mall brief-written chronicle,’ in which 
Thynne and his copyist Philipot say that 
they have seen him so termed. How far 
this information is cori'ect may be judged 
from the fact that Walden did not exist as 
an abbey till the year IBK), previously to 
w-hich date it was only a priory. Although 
Reginald was the first abbot and the last 
prior, he did not attain even the latter dig- 
nity till 1164, ten years after Stephen’s 
death. (Philipot, 11 ; Broicne Willis's Mi-- 
tred Abbeys.) 

BEGIN ALD is introduced as chancellor to 
Henry I, by 'riiyiine, on no other foundation 
than the following words in Leland’s* Itine- 
rary; ’ * Then came one Keginaldus Concel- 
lanus, so namyd, by likdyhodc, of his office, 
a man of grot fame, about King Henry tho 
First.’ Upon such vague evidence as this 
the name has been continued in subsequent 
lists, when there is not a single document 
to support the supposition, and when it is 
notorious that queens, and barons, and bi- 
shops, and others had offices of this title, 
from which Reginald might have beennamed. 

Leland goes on to say that * he felle to 
religion, and was prior to Montegue, and 
enlarged yt with buildings and possessions.’ 
Yet It is curious that his name is not in 
the list of priors contained in the Cottonian 
Manuscript copied by Willis in his ‘Mitred 
Abbeys,’ and that in the recapitulation of 
the grants to that priory set forth in its 
various charters his name does not appear 
os a benefactor. 

BEGINALE, or BATKALD, Walter 
(Archbishop of Canterbury), whose 
career atiords an early instance in English 
! history of the advance of an individual from 
I the lower ranks of life to tho highest eccle- 
; siastical honours, was the son of a baker at 
. Windsor, and, being bred up to the Church, 
j was brought under the notice of Edward I., 
' a mouaren whose powers of discrimination 
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were eddom at fault. The king soon dis- 
coyered merit in the youthful aspirant, 
whose appointment as tutor to the young 
prince is no small eridence in favour of his 
characto and abilities. Judging both from 
the earlier and the more matur^ career of 
his pupil, he failed (os might bo expected 
firom the events of hia own life) to check 
the weaknera of the prince’s Judgment, or to 
instil into him steadiness oi purpose. He, 
however, satisfied the father, from whom ho 
received the living of Wimbledon in 1208, 
and ingratiated himself with the son, on 
whose accession he was rapidly advimced. 
He immediately obtained a coiionry in St. 
l^aul’s, and was constituted treasurer of the 
Exchequer on August 22, 1.'107. To this 
was added the bishopric of Worcester in 
April 1308 ; and on .July (>, 1310. resign- 
ing the treasurership, the Great Seal was 
placed in his hands. The terms used on the 
roll recording this event make it doubtful 
whetherjhe was invested with the ofiice of 
chancellor or with that of keeper. The oath 
ho is described as taking is, * de officio Sigilli 
illiuafidoliter exequendo,’ which would seem 
to apply more directly to the latter. In sub* 
sequent records, however, he is certainly 
called chancellor. (J/rtcf<u',ii.38, 48.) Soon 
after his appointment he lent 1000/. to the 
king, to tjie advance of which has been at- 
tnbuted, without sullicient evidence, his 
attainment of the Seal ; but, as the loau was 
made after his elevation, it may more cha- 
ritably be ascribed to his desire to assist the 
king in the necessities which then pressed 
upon him, tlie ordainers being in fact at that 
time in possession of tho government and 
the royal purse : an order, indeed, for tho 
repayment of nearly one-half of it was made 
so early as May 1, 1311. 

Between December 10, 1311, and October 
0, 1312, the Seal never appears to have been 
under his control ; but on the latter day it 
was again placed in his hands, only, how- 
ever, as custos or keeper, remaining scaled 
up under the seals of tho muster of the 
Rolls and two other clerks in Chancery, in 
whose presence it would seem that all writs 
were sealed. In this manner the office was 
executed till April o, 1314, which is the 
lost date on which tho bishop is mentioned 
in connection with the Seal. 

His removal from this high office, which 
no doubt took place about that time, was 
not occasioned ny any diminution of his 
sovereign's favour, but rather by his having 
attained a higher elevation. On the decease 
of Archbishop Winchelsey in May 131.3, 
although the monks had elected Dr. Cohham, 
the sub- dean of Salisbury — a most learned 
and excellent man— in his place, the king 
contrived to get the election annulled by 
the pope, and his favourite, Walter, to lio 
substituted for him. The bull by which 
this was effected is dated October 1, 1313 ; 
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and he was with pomp enthroned on 
April 19, 1314. His rule over the arch- 
bishopric was illustrated by the acquisition 
of many important privileges from the 
papal see. 

During the earlier troubles with the 
barons he remained faithful to the king; 
but on the queen’s invasion of the king- 
dom he basely deserted his patron and 
master, adding strength to her party by the 
weight of his position, and, on the king’s 
deposition, completing his infamy by crown- 
ing the sou of his benefactor. 

This event, which took place on February 
1, 1.327, was quickly followed by his own 
death. 3'he adulterous queen is said to 
have so pressed the consecration of James 
do Berkley, elected Bishop of Exeter, that 
the pusillanimous archbisliop, more fearful 
of the prevailing and present power than 
that of the pope at a distance, did not dare 
to resist. The Roman pontiff, enraged that 
his confirmation had not been first obtained, 
by his threats and reproaches against the 
offending prelate created such terror or such 
remorse in his mind that, within a few days 
after tho announcement of the pope’s anger, 
a mortal sickness fell upon him. His death 
occurred at Morthike on November 1(J, 1327, 
and his remains were interred in Canterbur}' 
Cathedral. ( Oodteiny 1 0.3, 4()2 ; Haded j xii. 
370 ; Ant/L Site, i. 18, 30, 332.) 

REINGEB, or BENGER, John, wns the 
eldest son of the under-named Richard; 
and when his father wns sheriff of London, 
in G Henry III., he and hia brother Matthew 
were delivered ns pledges for the peace of 
that city. {Rot Clans, i. 517, 5Gf).) Madox 
(ii. 31f)j introduces him as a baron of the 
Exchequer in 42 Henry III., but nothing 
further has been discovered concerning him 
in that character. In 32 Henry III. he 
proceeded against Stephen Bukerel for tak- 
ing away his goods and chattels from his 
houses in ^ Enefeiid, Edelmeton, Mimmes 
et Stebeneth,’ in Middlesex {Abb. riacit. 
173), and died in tho following year. 
(CW, Inquis. p. m. i. .32.) 

BEINGEB, or BENGEB, RicirAKD, was 
an alderman of Loudon, serving tho office 
of sheriff in 3, G, and 7 Henry HI., and 
that of mayor in tho four following years. 
During part of this time the king committed 
the chamherlainship of the city to him and 
John Travers ; and in 11 Henry III. he had 
a grant of tho Queen’s Ilithe (llipa Reginm) 
to hold at 40/. a year. About the same 
time he and Alexander de Dorset had the 
custody of the Mint of London ; but in 13 
Henry 111. it was transferred, together with 
that of Canterbury, to him alone, for four 
years, at an annual rent of seven hundred 
marks. It was while he held this ofiice 
that ho acted as a justicier, fines being 
levied before him Irom Hilary 1230 till 
Easter 1231. There is a record showing 
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that he was still aldermiui in 10 l{enry HI. 
He died soon afterwards, {^itow^a Survey: 
Rot. Clam. i. 617, &c.^ iL 21, &c. i Madox ^ 
i. 700-781, ii. 134.) 

BEIHT, John de, was the son of a knight 
of the same name to whom* the manor of 
Hemmeston in Devonshire belon^d, and 
who bore arms against King John. His 
mother, in 6 Henry IIL, married Nicholas 
de Ileaulton without the king’s licence : and 
he was placed under the wardship of Warin 
Fitz-Joel. In 0 Tlenr^ 111., 1225, he was 
appointed one of the (ustices itinerant for 
Somersetshire, in which county also he had 
property. No other mention is made of 
him till 1246, when his executors were 
allowed to have administration of his pro- 
perty. {Rot. Claus, i. 270, 677, ii. 4, 76 ; 
Excerpt, e Rot. Fin. i. 88, 89, 460.) 

BETFOED, Robert de, was the son of 
Richard, who was the eon of Richard de 
Retford (Ahh. Placit. 284), so called from a 
town in Nottinghamshire. He was first sum- 
moned to parliament among the judges in 
August*] 295, 2»*i Edward I., and there are 
records of his pleas as a justice itinerant at 
Norwich and at Dunstable in the next year. 
^Ahh. Rot. Oritj. i. 96, 97.) His attendance 
in parliament in that character is noted till 
the end of the reign {Pari. Writs, i, 801); 
and in February 1307 he was placed among 
the justices of trailbaston for the home 
counties. {Rot. Pari. i. 218.) 

From the commencement of the next 
reign there are regular writs summoning 
him to parliament in the same manner, 
which are continued till June 1318, 11 
Edward IJ. ; and there is evidence of his 
exercising his functions, not only in the 
home district, but in Durham and in Lei- 
cestershire, up to the ninth year of that reign. 
(/AtVi. 340; Pari. ii. Lm.) 

BETFOBD, William de, was probably 
the son of the above Ilobert de Iletford. 
The document by which he was appointed 
keeper of the great wardrobe is on the Roll 
of Nottinghamshire, the county to which 
that Robert belonged. This is dated in 23 
Edward III. ; and be is there called ‘ cleri- 
cus.’ lie was raised to the Exchequer 
bench os a baron on Novembei 27, 1354, 
and is mentioned as a justice of assize in 
32 Edward III., in Serjeant Benloe’s Re- 
ports. The period of his death or retire- 
ment has not been discovered. {Ahh. Rot. 
Orig. ii. 205; R, Fesdet'a, iii. 114.) 

BEYGATE, John dr, in 52 Henry HI., 
1268, was appointed king’s escheator north 
of Trent, and during the time he held that 
office he performed the duties of a justicier, 
from May 1260 to August 1271, numerous 
payments being made for assizes before him 
m the northern counties. He held the 
escheatorship tc the end of that reign. 
{Excerpt c Ri)t. F'in. ii. 467-585.) 

Under Edward I. thei'e is no actual entry 
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showing that he was a justicier at West- 
minster; but from^ his frequent employ- 
ment as a justice itinerant, and the position 
he graduauv attained in the commissiems, 
it seqms probable that he continued to hold 
the office. In 3 inward 1. he was the third 
of four justices itinerant into Worcester- 
shire, and in the next year the head of four 
justices of assize. In 6 Edward 1. his name 
in two commissions of itinera was preceded 
only by that of the Bishop of Worcester; 
in the following year he headed the circuit 
into Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts ; and in 
12 Edward 1. a writ was addressed to him 
and another to hold an assize in North- 
umberland. {Ahh, Placit. 276.) 

BETNOLBS, James (1). There were two 
judges of the name of James Reynolds in 
the reign of George II.— one lord chief 
baron, and the other baron of the Exche- 
quer. They were not contemporaries in 
Westminster Hall, the former hei^ dead 
before his namesake ascended the English 
bench, although he had been chief justice 
of the Common Picas in Ireland for nearly 
thirteen years before. The chief baron's 
great-grandfather (who was also the 
baron’s ancestor) was Sir James Rey- 
nolds, of Castle Camps in Cambridge- 
shire, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. His grandfatlier and 
father were also named James, both re- 
siding at Bumstead Ilelioiis in Essex. The 
estate of the former, who married Dorothy, 
n daughter of Sir William De Grey, of 
Merton in Norfolk, was decimated during 
the Rebellion, on account of his loyalty and 
gi’eat zeal for King Charles. The latter in 
1655, at the age of twenty-two, married 
Judith, the eldest daughter of 8ir William 
Ilerv'C}", of Ickworth, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, ancestor of the Marquis of Bristol. 
By this lady, who was then forty years of 
age, lie had three sons ; and soon after her 
death, in 1679, he took for his second wife, 
in 1()82, Bridget, daughter' of — Parker, 
who survived her husband thirty-three 
years, and died in 1723. Both the ladies 
were buried at Castle Camps. 

By the latter marriage he had an only 
sou, James, the future chief baron, who 
was born on January 6, H)80, at the house 
of his mother’s aunt Gibbs in Clerkenwell. 
Ilis precise relationship to the other judge 
is not tmeed with certainty, but as by his 
will he bequeathed a large legacy to his 
niece, bearing the family name of J udith, 
and as the otlier judge (to whom the chief 
baron had before his second marriage de- 
vised his estates in Cambridgeshire) had a 
sister named Judith, it would seem, if she 
were the same Judith, that he was the 
nephew of the chief baron, and perhaps 
the son of the chief baron's half-brother, 
Robert. {CoUins^s Peerage,!. \ Gages 
Suffolk, 287 ; Moraut's Essex, ii. 522, 532.) 
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The chief haron was initiated into the 
mysteries of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was called to the bar in 1712, and was 
included in the hatch of serjeante created 
by George 1. in the first year of his reign. 
Haring oeen in 1712 elected recorder of 
Bury St. Edmunds, probably by the inilu^ 
once of the Hervey family, then ennobled, 
that borough returned him ns its repre* 
eentative in 1717 and 1722. In 1718 he 
was selected by the Prince of Wales to 
nrg^ue in favour of bis royal highness’s 
claim to educate his own children ; but the 
judges, with only two dissentients, decided 
that the care and education of the king’s 
grandchildren belonged to his majesty by the 
royal prerogative. (State Tnals, xvi. 1203.) 

His argument did not prevent George I. 
finm promoting him to a judgeship of the 
King’s Bench in March 1725 ; nor did his 
old client George II. forget him, but in 
April 1730 raised him to the oilice of lord 
•chief baron. After presiding in the Ex- 
chequer for eight years he resigned in July 
1738 j and dying on February 9, 1730, lie 
was buried in St. James’s Churcli, Bury St. 
Edmunds, where there is a splendid mo- 
nument to his memory. 

That the graceful account of his merits 
as a judge and as a mau which his epitaph 
records is not exaggerated, may well be 
believed from the prayer (still in existence) 
which be was in the daily habit of using, 
petitioning for ‘that laeasuro of under- 
standing and discernment, that spirit of 
justice, and that portion of courage, as may 
both enable and dispose me to judge and 
determine those weighty affairs wJiich may 
this day fall unto my consideration, without 
orror or perplexity, without fear or affec- 
tion, without prejudice or pjission, without 
vanity or ostentation, but in a maimer 
agreeable to the obligation of the oatli and 
dignity of that station to which Thou in 
Thy good providence hast been pleased to 
advance me.’ 

He was twice married. Ilis first wife was 
Mary, daughter of ’Phomas Smith, Esq., of 
Thrandeston Hall, Suffolk j and his second | 
was Alicia, daughter of — liainbird. He | 
left no issue by either. On his elevation to | 
the bench he resigned the recordership of j 
Bury, but showed his affection for that I 
borough by leaving 200/. to its corporation, j 

i Hx inf, of Vm, AnMeacon Hakj Jtev. ; 

C\ £ode, Rev, A, Wrutislaw^ and Mr. I 
Herbert Frere; Notes and Queries, 3rd S. i. i 
285, iii. 54.) I 

BEYKOIBS, James (2), born in 1084, j 
was, according to the inscription on his | 
monument at Castle Camps, Cambridge- | 
shire, ‘ the last male descendant of Sir I 
James Reynolds, knight, who flourished in ! 
these parts in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ j 
Though it is difficult to ascertain the ' 
real connection by relationship between 
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him and Chief Baron James Reynold^ it 
would appear, for the reasons already given 
in the lire of the latter, that he was the 
nephew of the chief baron, although bom 
two years before that judge. Thw both 
had property in the manor of Castle Camps, 
which lies on the borders of E^ex in the 
neighbourhood of Bumstead-Helions. The 
haron is described in the books of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to which he was admitted in February 
1704, os the son and heir-apparent of 
liobcrt Reynolds, of Bumsteaa in Essex. 
This gentleman was, it seems probable, the 
half-brother of Chief Baron James Rey- 
nolds, and a son of James Reynolds of 
Bumstead by his first wife Judith, the 
daughter of Sir William Hervey of Ick- 
wortli. Robert married Kesiah Tyrrell, 
the granddaughter of Sir William Hervey, 
another of wliose daughters, Kesiah, mar- 
ried Thomas Tyrrell, of (Sipping in Suffolk. 

The baron was called to the bar in May 
1710, but nothing is recorded of him till he 
was sent to Ireland on November 3, 1727, 
os chief justice of the (k)mmon Fleas. In 
that court ho sat for thirteen years, and by 
his professional talents and accomplislied 
manners endeared himself to all parties. 
On retiring from this honourable post he 
was appointed a baron of the English ICx- 
chequer, and took his seat there in May 
1740. lie was not knighted till Mav 23, 
1745, on going up with the judges’ address, 
lie administered justice on the J^nglish 
bencli for seven years, and dying on May 
20, 1747, Jio was buried in the chui'ch of 
Castle ( ’ampsj and, as Ids monunient there 
was erected by his sister J iidith, it is pro- 
bable that he never married. (SmytFs 
Iaiw Off, of IreUmd, 121, 300 j Gent, Mag. 
at tlie dates.) 

HIGH, Riciiabd (Lokd Rica), was no 
doubt of a voiy ancient fannly. ()ne of the 
earliest of the name is Joliu do Rich, who 
flourished at Rich’s Place in Ilampshin? 
in the reign of Edward 11. His great- 
graiulson was Richard Rich, the father of 
j another Richard, mercer in London, who 
was sheriff of that city in ^ 1441, died 
possessijd of large cslates in Middlesex and. 
Hertfordshire, and was the founder of 
live almshouses at Broxboume, His second 
son, Thomas, had a son Ricliard, who, by 
his wife Jotin Jdngley, was the father of 
the eliancellor, ( Wotton^s Baronet, iv. 680 ; 
Baromtge, ii. 387 ; Testam, VetusU 299.) 

Richard Rich resided in his youth in the 
same parish in London where Sir Thomas 
More dwelt, and, according to the authority 
of that eminent mau, was of no commend- 
aHe fame, very light of tongue and a great 
dicer — one with whom neither he nor any 
mau else would ever in any matter of 
importance vouchsafe to communicate. 
‘ xVnd so,’ More adds (Roper , 82), 'in your 
house at the Temple, where hath been your 
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chief bringing up, were you likewise ac- 
counted.’ Assured of the truth of More’s 
representation, it would be curious to dis- 
cover by what means a character of this 
stamp pushed himself up so as to become 
a reader at the Middle Temple in 1629. 
{Iktgdnys Oiig, 216.) 

Ry what patronage he acquired the office 
of attorney-general of Wales in 1632 is not 
told. That of solicitor-general to the king 
followed on October 10, 1633. This he 
held till April 13, 1630, a period of two 
years and a half, during which, by his 
intrigues, his degrading subserviency, and 
his bold-faced peijury, though he paved 
the way to worlmy honours, he at the same 
time secured to his name the everlasting 
infamy that attaches to it. Cunning much 
less tnan Rich’s would soon discover that 
his interest lay in gratifying tlio humours 
of the king, but it required a hardened 
conscience to pursue the perfidious course 
which he adopted to secure the royal 
favour. The refusal of Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Fisher to acknowledge the 
king’s supremacy had irritated the monarch 
beyond even his usual ferocity, and every 
attempt had hitherto failed in bringing the 
two contumacious prisoners within the 
terms of the recent statute which made it 
high treason to deny it. Either Rich was 
sufficiently known to bo considered u fitting 
instrument to make another trial, or he 
voluntarily undertook the degrading oflice. 
The manner in which he acted towwds 
both these good and pious men was. ex- 
posed on their trials. That of Bishop 
Fisher came on first, tho solo evidence 
against whom was Mr. Solicitor-Ceneral 
Jiich. It *^08 there asserted by the bishop, 
and not denied, that Rich came to him 
with a message from the king desiring his 
real opinion on tho disputed point, and 
that on the bishop’s reminding him of tho 
peiifdty in tho new act in case 'anything 
was said contrary to that law, Rich assured 
him on the king^s honour, and on the word 
of a king, that no advantage would be 
taken against bim for declaring his secret 
mind, which be professed that the king was 
desirous to know for his own guidance in 
future. To this Rich added his owu faith- 
ful promise that he would never utter the 
bishop’s words but to the king alone. 
Compelled thus, as it were by the king’s 
command, the bishop expressed his real 
sentiments on the statute ; and upon these 
alone, so uttered and so perfidiously be- 
trayed, was the aged bishop most unright- 
eously condemned. AVithout charging the 
witness with peijury (for there is too much 
reason to believe he was the bearer of such 
a message from the king), it is difficult to 
determine where the greater share of in- 
famy rests — on the man who would suffer 
himself to be made an instrument in so vile 
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a plot, or on the judges who could permit 
conviction on such emence. 

On the next trial Sir Thomas More- 
directly charged him with peijuiy in his* 
representation of what passed oetween 
them. There it appears that Rich, on 
going to the Tower to take away Sir 
Thomas’s books, led him under pretence of 
friendship into an argument, in the course 
of which, as Rich alleged, Sir Thomas 
asserted that the parliament had no more 
power to make the king supreme head of 
the Church than it had to declare that God 
was not God. Who will doubt More’s 
asseveration of the falsehood of Rich’s evi- 
dence? For who can believe that More 
would be incautious enough, especially to a 
man of Rich’s known character, to betray 
his sentiments so unreservedly on such an 
occasion, when he had guardedly concealed 
them in all the various attempts which 
persons of high position and ability had 
previously made to entrap him? Even 
Rich’s impudence must have been daunted 
before Sir Thomas’s exposure of his former 
life, and his dignified denial of the evidence 
now offered. The two witnesses called to 
support Rich’s testimony failed to assist 
him, for though they acknowledged that 
they were present, they declared that 
they were too busy in packing the books to 
give ear fo the conversation. (8iaU Trials^ 
i. 3b7-400.) 

Rich, however, procured wbnt he sought 
for — his own advancement. In the next 
year he obtained the valuable place of 
chirographer in the Court of Common 
PleasJ and resigned the solicitorship for the 
more dignified and profitable office of 
chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, 
tli(*n newly estiihlished. lie did not neglect 
tho opportunity thus obtained of securing 
to himself an enormous share of the plunder 
arising from the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. The inquisition of his possessions, 
taken at bis death, proves the immense 
extent of his acquisitions. One of tho 
earliest and richest was Leeze Priory and 
manor in ]']sscx, which he made his capital 
seat, and from which he subsequently took 
his title. ii. 101.) 

At the new parliament which met on 
.Tune 8, 1536, he was chosen speaker, and 
made liiniself as remarkable for the gross- 
ness of his flattery os be hod previously done 
for the baseness of his actions. {Pari Hist, 
i. 620, 634.) In his introductory speech he 
compared the king < for justice and prudence 
to Bolomon, for strength and fortitude to 
Samson, and for beauty and comeliness to 
Absalom;’ and on another occasion he 
likened him to the sun, which exhaled all 
noxious vapours hurtful to us, and cherished 
those seeds, plants, and fruits necess^y for 
the support of human life : ‘ so,’ said the 
obseqmous flatterer, * this our most excel- 
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lent prince t^es awa^ by his prudence all 
those enormities which may hereafter be 
hurtful to U3 and our posterity, and enacts 
such laws as will be a defence* to the good, 
and a great terror to evil doers.’ He was 
soon after knighted. 

He was a regular attendant at the coun- j 
cil ; and at one of the meetings in 1541 he | 
was charged by one John Hillary with not \ 
doing what pertained to his duty with re- ' 
spect to a supposed concealment by the . 
abbot of Keynsham of a part of his income^ 
but the uniortunate informer got nothing 
for his pains but imprisonment in the Mar- i 
shal^a. (Acts Privy Council^ vii. 101.) 
IIo is charged also with having assisted 
Lord Chancellor Wriothesley in working 
the rack on which poor Anne Askew was 
stretched; but even prejudice must hesitate 
to believe this. 

In 1544 he resigned the chancellorship of 
the Court of Augmentations ; but in the 
expedition against Boulogne in that year ; 
he accompanied King Henry as treasurer of 
the army — an office whieli he held in Scot- 
land as well as in France ; and he assisted i 
in negotiating the treaty of peace with the ! 
French king. Under llcniys will ho had , 
a legacy of 200/., and was appointed one of ■ 
the twelve assistants to the sixteen privy 
councillors. 

On February 10, 1547, about a fortnight 
after the accession of Edwai’d VL, in con- • 
sequence of an asserted promise by the late j 
king, he was created Baron Rich of Leezo 
in Essex. On Lord Wriothesley’s dismis- 
sal from the chnnoellorship on March 0, 
Rich lioped to supply his place ; but the 
lord protector hesitate<l for more than half 
a year as to the choice he should make, 
leaving the Seal in the meantime in the 
temporary keeping of Lord St. John. Rich, 
however, having at last managed to ac- 
quire the coniidence of Somerset, -was in- 
vested with the office on October 23. 
Within two years he tui’ned again.st the 
protector, and, joining the Earl of War- 
wick, headed the subscribers to the pro- 
clamation against him. The last public 
duty be is mentioned as performing was on 
August 28, 1551, when he went with Sir 
Anthony AVingtield and Sir William Petre 
to the Princess Mary at Copped Hall in 
Essex, to announce to her the determina- 
tion of the council that private mass should 
not be performed in her .household. She 
returned a resolute answer, declaring that 
none of the new service should be used in 
her house. {Arclueoloyiaj xviii. 101.) 

Very shortly after this there are two 
entries in King Edward’s journal which, 
though subsequently erased by his own pen^ \ 
show the commencement of doubt and un- i 
easiness on the part of Rich. On October j 
1, the king mentions that the chancellor 
had sent back a letter for the execution of 
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the commission against the Bishops of Chi- 
chestor and Worcester, because but eight 
members of the council had signed it, 
though ten were present ; whereupon his 
majesty wrote a letter to Rich marvelling 
at his refusal. (CaL St, Papers [1647-^T, 
55.) In less than three months Lord Ricn 
rerigned his office on December 21, 1551. 
By an entry in the journal the king attri- 
butes his i'etirement to illness ; and there is 
no doubt that in the previous year ho had 
been so incapacited by sickness that a com- 
mission had been issued to the master of 
the Rolls and others to hear causes for him. 
(Ryinetj xv. 240.) Hayward (KmneVs 
Hist, ii. 323), however, gives a different 
version. He suggests that a wish to keep 
the ‘ fair estate ’ he had got, and his desire 
to avoid the troubles ho foresaw in the 
coming parliament, made him petition for 
his discharge on account of his infirmities. 
Heylin’s explanation (i. 251) of the occur- 
rence is more curious. so happened,’ 
he says, *that the lord clnmcellor, com- 
miserating the condition of the Duke of 
Somerset,” who had been committed to the 
Tower on his second disgrace in October, 
‘though formerly he had showed himself 
against him, despatched a letter to him, 
conccniing some proceedings of the lords 
of the council which he thought fit for 
him to know. Which letter, being hastily 
superscribed To the Duke,” with no other 
title, he gave to one of his servants, to bo 
curried to him. By whom, for the want of 
a more particular direction, it was delivered 
to the hands of the Duke of Norfolk. But, 
the mistake being presently found, the lord 
chancellor, knowing into what hands he 
was like to fall, makes his address unto the 
king the next morning betimes, and humbly 
prays that, in regard to his great age, ho 
might bo discharged of the Seal nnd.offico 
of chancellor.’ 

Lord Rich did not wholly retire from 
political life, nor could he refrain from 
joining in the closing plot of the reign. 
Ho protested in the parliament of 1663 
against a bill for the regulation of the re- 
venue {Pari, Hid, i. (JOO) ; and he not only 
witnessed the king’s will and subscribed the 
undertaking to support its provisions, which 
altered the succession of the crown and 
settled it on Lady Jane Grey, but he also 
gave such prominent aid to the project as 
to induce the lords of the council to address 
a letter of thanks to him for his services. 
{Lingai'd, vii. 103, 120.) 

By a timely desertion of the party he 
escaped the immediate consequences, and 
he probably obtained favour with Queen 
Mary by his profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith. In a month after she was 
proclaimed he was nominated as one of 
the council to attend at a sermon preached 
at St, Paul’s Cross, when a tumult was 
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apprehendedi and was actually summoned 
among the twenty-five peers appointed to 

a ^the Duke of Northumberlimd for the 
me in which he himself had participated. 
(4 Pub, Eec.f App, ii. 234.) He 

formed part of the commission for deciding 
on the claims to do service at the queen's 
coronation {Rpmer, xv. 338), and his name 
was freq^uently placed at the head of the 
commissions in nis county for tiying here- 
tic8| at the cruel execution of some of whom 
he was directed to be present. (Archao^ | 
%i«, xviii. 181.) 

During the ten years that he lived under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth little is told 
of him, except that in the first year he 
voted against the new Book of Common 
Prayer, and that in 16(3(5 he was one of the 
committee of Lords appointed to confer 
with the Commons on the subject of the 
queen's marriage. (Pari, Hid, (307, 703.) 

He survived nearly seventeen years after 
his retirement from the chancellorship, and 
employed Iiimself in several charitable 
works in the neighbourhood of his mansion. 
Dying about May 1508, he was buried in 
Felsted Church. 

J5y his wife, Elizabeth, sister of William 
Jenks, of London, grocer, he had a very 
numerous family. Ho was succeeded in 
the title by liis eldest son, Jlobert, whose 
son, also llobert, was creat(>d in 1018 Earl 
of Warwick. The earl's second son was 
advanced to the peerage in 1622 as Baron 
Kensington, to which was added the earl- 
dom of Holland in 1024, but botlu titles 
became extinct in 1759. (TFoUous Bar- 
onet, iv. 68() ; Nicolas's St/fwpsis,) 

BICHABD (Bisiror oi' Hekei'okd) was 
one of Klnjr Henry's chaplains, and is men- 
tioned by Thynne as keeper of the Seal 
when Kanulph was chancellor. In no 
document, however, is he so designated, 
and Malmesbury, with greater probability, 
calls him ‘Clericus de Siglllo.^ In 1120 
he was preferred to the bisnopric of Here- 
ford, aiiu dying at Ledbury on Augii.'^t 15, 
1127, he was buried in his own cathedral. 
(Godwint 482 ; Le Neve, 108.) 

BICHABD was archdeacon of Wilts, 
and although his pleas and tliose of his 
companions are mentioned on the roll of 1 
Diehard I. for the county of Cornwall, 
they evidently refer to an iter in a previous 
year, as they are immediately followed on 
the same roll by two other series of pleas, 
the last of which are entitled * nova placita,' 
and were token before other justiciers in 
that year. (Pipe Rollf 112.) in 31 Henry 
III., 1186, he and two others were tho 
custodes of tho see of Exeter while it was 
in tho king's hands (Madox, i. 310), and it 
was probably while he had that charge that 
he acted as a justice itinerant in the diocese. 

His death occurred about 1203, 5 John. 
(Le Neve, 270.) 
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BZOHABDif, Richard, sod and heir of 
Thomas Richards of Coed in Merioneth- 
shire, and Catherine, rister of the Rev. 
WUliam Parry, warden of Ruthyn, was 
bom at Dolgelly on November 5, 1762, 
and commenced his education at Ruthyn 
grammar school. Entering the society of 
the Inner Temple, he was called to the bar 
in 1780. By nis mai’riage in 1786 with 
Catherine, the daughter of Robert Vai^han 
Humphrevs, he became possessed ui the 
estate of Caerynwch in the same county, of 
which she was the heiress. Shortly after 
he was appointed counsel to Queen Anne's 
1 Bounty, of which William Stevens was 
then treasurer, and was one of the mem- 
bers, and ultimately president, of ‘ Nobody's 
Club,’ instituted in honour of that amiable 
gentleman. His principal practice was in 
the Court of Chancery. He formed an 
i early friendship with Lord Eldon, and 
I when promoted often sat for him as speaker 
i of the House of Lords. But a long time 
i elapsed before that promotion arrived, for, 

I though he became successively king’s coun- 
sel and solicitor-general to the queen, he 
was above sixty years old before he was 
appointed chief justice of Chester, in May 
1813. He went only one circuit in that 
character, being raised to the bench as a 
baron of tho E.xchequer in tlie following 
February, when he was knighted. From 
this position ho was promoted to the heotl 
of the court in April 1817. He presided 
for tho next five years and a half with the 
reputation, though not of a brilliant lawyer, 
yet of nil excellent judge, learned in his 
ai'guments and sound in his decisions. Few 
men have been more resneotod and esteemed 
in private life, so amiaole and benevolent 
was his disposition ; yet so fearful was ho 
that his temper might have tlie appearance 
of partiality that when in court he was 
apt to assume an asperity of manner that 
was wholly opnosed to his real character. 

Ho died on November 1 1, 1823, leaving 
a large family, several of whom gained 
considerable eminence in their fatlier's pro- 
fession. His eldest sun became a master 
in Chancery, and was for many years the 
representative in parliament gf his native 
county. (Gent, Matj, Jan. 1834; Life of 
iStevens [1859].) 

BICHABD80N, JouN, was the third son 
of Anthony Dichnrdsqn, a merchant of 
London, and was born in Copthall Court, 
JiOthbury, on March 3, 1771. He com- 
menced his education at Harrow, and 
finished it at University College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of M.A. in 1796, 
having been assisted in his progress through 
the university by the benevolent aid and 
steady pati'onage of Mr. Stevens, the 
worthy treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty. 
Ho aided his patron in procuring the repeal 
of the penal statutes against tho episcopal 
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ctorgy of Scotland, and was hiffhly instru- He was appointed reader of Lincoln’s Inn 
mental in forming a club to Mr. Stevens’s , in 1014, on occasion of bis being called ser- 
bonour, called ‘ Nobody’s Club,’ from the jeant. His next advance was to be chan- 
pseudonym under which that gentleman’s ; cellor to the queen ; and soon after her 
various writings were published. The club | death, being elected member for St, Albans, 
still exists, and has numbered among its ’ he was chosen speaker of James’s ti^ira 
members men the most famous in literature, * parliament in January 1021, which was 
theolo^, and law, | remarkable for the proceedings which re- 

Having been entered at Lincoln's Inn in suited in the disgrace of Jjord Chancellor 
June 1793, he practised as a special pleader : Bacon, against whom Mr. Speaker Richard- 
for several years, and was not calleato the , son had to demand the judgment of the 
bar till June 1803. In the very next year Lords. During this parliament he received 
he appeared as counsel for William Cob- the honour of knighthood, and after two 
bett, who was defendant in an action noisy sessions it was dissolved in December 
brought by Mr. Plunkett, and again for following. (Pari, Hist, i. 1191-1371.) He 
him when indicted for publishing *a libel ! was not replaced in the speaker’s choir in 
against the lord lieutenant and lord chan- ! the next parliament ; but on February 20, 
cellor of Ireland, which was written by . 1025, he received the appointment of kmg’s 
Mr. Justice Johnson of that country. He : serioant. 

also soon after argued ably, though unsuc- i On the place of lord chief justice of the 
cessfully, in support of the plea filed by Common Pleas becoming vacant at the end 
that judge against the jurisdiction of the of that year, eleven months were allowed 
Court of King’s Bench, and afterwards on to pass before it was filled up. It was then 
his trial in that court. (State Trials, xxix, given to Sir Thomas Richardson on Novem- 
1, 53, 394, 423.) her 22, 1320, not without suspicion that its 

Joining the Western Circuit, both there acquisition cost him 17,000/. (Yonge’s 
and in Westminster Hall he soon esta- i IJtart/, 97.) There is a letter in the State 
hlished such a character for industry and 1 Paper OfRce (Cal. [1025-6] 482) from the 
legal learning as secured to him competent | king directing him as soon as he lias the 
encouragement. When to this was added chief justiceship to admit one Edward 
experience and observation, he obtained the Nicholas to a clerkship of the Treasury, an- 
laborioiis and responsible ollice of adviser ciently called tlio clerk of Hell, which the 
to the attorney and solicitor general, coin- chief justice of the Common Pleas had been 
monly denomuiat(*d their * devil.’ So efft- used to appoint. This perhaps was one of 
cient did he prove himself in this capacity, the conditions of liis advance ; but his 
and so universally acknowledged were his marriage in the next month with his second 
superior attainments, that in November wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
1818 he was selected with the approbation Beaumont, of Stnughton in Leicestershire, 
of all to supply the vacant seat in the and widow of Sir John Ashbiirnham, sister 
Court of Coiiinion Pleas, and in June fol- of the Duke of Buckingham’s mother, more 
lowing ho was knighted. After filling this probably m^coimts for the elevation. When, 
post with the reputation of one of the * two years afterwards, the diiko was assassi- 
soundest lawyers of the time, he was com- | nated, Sir Thomas, on a question put to 
pellod by ill* health to retire from its la- | him by the king, whether the murderer 
hours in May 1824. Ho lived nearly j might not be put to the rack, had the grati- 
seventeen years after his resignation, several ficatiou to convey the judges’ unanimous 
of which ho spent in Malta, where he com- opinion tliat toriuro was not known or 

S osed a code of laws for that island. He allowed by the law. On two or three other 
ied on March 19, 1841. occasions he showed himself moderate in 

That excellent judge Sir .Tohn Coleridge liis sentences and independent in his prin- 
describes him in a lecture he delivered in ciples (State Trials, iii. 359-374) ; but he 
1869 as * a thoroughly instructed lawyer, was considered by the parliament to be a 
an accomplished scholar, and a man of the favourer of the Jesuits. (Pari. Hist. ii. 
soundest judgment— a tender-hearted, God- 475.) After presiding for five years in the 
fearing man.” (Life of Stevens; Gent. Mag. Common Pleas, he was removed on October 
July 1841.) 24, 1031, to the chief justiceship of the 

BICHABD80N, Thomas, the son of Dr. King’s Bench, where he sat during the 
Thomas Richardson, a clergyman of Mul- remainder of his life. He died on February 
barton, Norfolk, was bom at Hardwick 4, 1035, and was buried in Westminister 
in the same county on July 3, 1669. Ad- i Abbey, where his monument may still be 
mitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, he was i seen, 

called to the bar in 1596, and was elected Although esteemed a good lawyer, he 
recorder, first of Bury, and afterwards of was not respected on the bench. Evelyn 
Norwich, having been previously under- (i. 10) calls him ‘that jeering judge;’ and 
steward of the dean and chapter of that nodoubthe carried his inclination to humour 
cathedral. (Blomefeld'a Norfolk, i. 684.) and jocularity too much into court. The 
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chidf ju8tic6 was inclined to the Puritans. 
His sentence against Sheffield for breaking 
a painted glass window was more lenient 
than that of other members of the court ; 
and he made an order, while on the Somer- 
setshire Circuit, to suppress wakes and other 
pastimes on Sundays, For this the bishops, 
who considered it an intrusion on their 
power, encouraged Archbishop Laud to 
complain ; and the chief justice received a 
reprimand from the council. (WkUelocke^ 
47\) Even then he could not refrain from 
joking ; as he passed out he declared that 

* the lawn sleeves had almost choked him.’ 
To remove, perhaps, all suspicion of his 
principles, ho was as violent and absurd as 
any oi his colleagues in the Star Chamber, 
in the unjustifiable sentence pronounced 
shortly after against William Prynne for 
writing his ‘ Ilistrio-niastix.’ 

ii. 234, 248.) And upon Pryhne’s being 
brought before the council on a subsequent 
occasion, and the question being, whether 
he might go to church and bo allowed 
books, the chief justice, not being able to 
restrain his joke, said, Hiot him nave the 
Book of Martyrs, for the Puritans do account 
him a martyr.* 

While attending at the assizes at Salis- 
bury, a prisoner, whom ho had condemned 
to’death for some felony, threw a brickbat 
at his head ; but, stooping at the time, it 
only knocked olf Ids hat. On his friends 
congratulating him on his escape he said, 

* You see, now, if I had been an upright 
judge I had been slaine.’ The additional 
puiiislimont upon this offender is thu.4 curi- 
ously recorded by Chief Justice Treby, in 
the margin of l)yer*s Reports (p. 188, b): — 

* 'Tiichardson, C. J. de C. B. at Assizes at 
Salisbury in Summer 1631, fiiit assault per 
Prisoner la coiidemne^ pur Felony;— quo 

uisson coudemnation jeet un Brickbat a le 

ity ustice, que narrowly mist, Et pur ceo 
immediately fuit Indictment drawn pur Noy 
envers le IbisoneT, ct son dexter manus 
ampute et fixe al Gibbet, sur que luy mesme 
immediatement hange in presence do 
Court.’ 

By his first wife, Ursula, daughter of 
John Southwell, Esq., of Barham Hall in 
Suffolk, he had a large family. His second 
wife. Lady Ashhumham, brought him no 
issue. She, in 1628, Sir Thomas being then 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, was 
created a baroness of Scotland, by the title 
of liady Cramond, with remainder to his 
children, which became extinct in 1735. 
{CvIIMh Peeragey iv. 263.) 

BIOKHIIL, William, is described by Sir 
Edward Coke as a native of Ireland, and by 
Hasted as establishing himself in the county 
of Kent, and becoming possessed of the 
manor of Ridley there. He is first men- 
tioned as one of the king’s serjeants in 1384, 
7 Richard II. Five years afterwards^ on j 
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I May 20, 1389, he was constituted a judge 
I of tne Common Pleas. 

I When the king's uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, was arrested and taken to Calais 
in July 1397, Sir William Rickhill was 
employed to t^e his deposition. He states 
that ho was awakened in the middle of the 
night of September 7 at his house at Essing- 
ham in Kent, by a king’s messenger with 
a writ requiring him to go to Calais with 
the Earl of Nottingham, the captain of that 
town, and there to do as the earl should 
order him; and he was directed immediately 
to proceed to Dover. On his arrival at 
Calais another writ was presented to him 
commanding him to hear all that the Duke 
of Gloucester had to communicate, and to 
report the same to the king. Sir William 
wiw wholly at a loss to understand the 
object of this commission, as there had been 
a rejjort of the duke's death for some time 
previously both in England and Calais. 
The earl, however, satisfying him that the 
duke was still alive, Sir William had the 
precaution to insist on having two witnesses 
present during the interrogatory. At his 
first interview with the ro 3 '^al prisoner Sir 
William requested that the duke would put 
in writing what he had to say, and keep one 
copy for himself. To this the duke agreed, 
and afterwards gave to Sir William nine 
articles to he taken to the king, at the 
same time soliciting the judge to return the 
next day in case he should wish to add any- 
thing to his communication. On the fol- 
lowing morning, being refused admittance, 
Rickhill returned to hiiigland. and made his 
report to the king. (Pot. Pari, iii. 340.) 
The duke was soon after privately murdered, 
and so much of the articles which he had 
delivered to the judge as were deemed 
necessary were brought as his confession 
before parliament. That nasembly, not- 
withstanding his death, condemned him as 
a traitor, and adjudged all his lands, &c., 
to he forfeited. 

On the accession of Henry IV., September 
30, 1399, Sir William received a new patent 
for his place ; but on November 18 he was 
called upon by the parliament to answer 
before Chief Justice Clopton for his conduct 
in obtaining the duke's confession. He 
gave the ^ round imvarnished tale’ related 
above, showing that he had merely executed 
the commission he had received, without 
any previous knowledge of its intent, and 
strictly in performance of his duty. The 
Lords could do no other than acquit him. 
(Ibid, 342.) 

Resuming his seat on the bench, fines 
continued to be levied before him till 
Trinity Term 1407. (Hugdale's Orig. 46.) 
How soon after this he died does not appear; 
but William his eldest son was member of 
parliament for Kent in the following reign. 
(HiwK i- 243, ii. 400.) 
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BIBSL, Geoftbet. was a baron in the 
zeign of Henry I,, ot whom very few par- 
ticulars remain. 

The authority on which he is called chief 
j usticiary of England is that of Henry of 
Iluntingdomi in his ^E^tle de Mundi 
Contemptu/ one copy of which, however, 
omits his name. This author gives the title 
to several poilies who were acting as jus- 
ticiaries at the same period, and may, per- 
haps,^ have considered all those who sat 
judicially in the Aula Hegis as entitled to 
that designation. The assertion in this in- 
stance certainly requires some confirmation, 
especially as the chief authority was un- 
doubtedly exercised by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, during the greater port of the 
reim. 

Dugdale mentions him as miited with 
Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, Ralph 
Basset, and others, in a commission to hear 
nnd determine a case relating to the privilege 
of sanctuary in the church of Ripon, and 
then adds that he succeeded Ralpn Basset 
as justice of England. This, however, is 
not very probable, as Ralph Basset lived 
several years after the deatli of Ridel. 

That event occurred in 1119, when he 
shared the fate of Prince William, who was 
drowned on his return from Normandy. 
William of Malmesbury, who relates the 
disaster, mentions among the sufierers ^da- 
pifori, camerarii, pincemno regis, ac multi 
proceres cum eis,’ and would scarcely have 
omitted the name or the title (;f so im- 
portant a personage as a chief i usticiary. 

He married Geva, the daughter of Hugh 
de Abrincis, Earl of Chester, by whom ho 
left only a daughter, named Matilda, who 
married Ricliard Basset, the justicim-y. 
Their eldest son assumed the name of Ridel, 
nnd the barony became extinct in the third 
generation. {Anyl Sac, ii. 701 ; Dugdale" s 
Baron, i. 555.) s 

BIBEL, Geoffrey (Bishop of Ely), : 
was, according to the account of one writer i 
{Alim's Yorkshire, vi. 154^, a younger 
brother of the before-mentioned Eustaeo 
Fit/.- John, but the authority is not suffi- 
ciently distinct to be entirely depended on. 
Ho was one of the chaplains of Henry IL, 
-and so much in the royal favour that, after 
Becket*s elevation to the primacy, he was 
appointed his successor as archdeacon of 
Canterbury, about Christmas 1102. He 
probably continued to be employed at court, 
lor his name stands second of the ‘ assidentes 
justicim regis' before whom, in 1105, a 
charter between the abbots of St. Alban’s 
and Westminster was executed in the Ex- 
chequer. (Madox, i. 44.) He took a pro- 
minent part in. the king’s contest with the 
archbishop, and was sent with John of 
Oxford, in 1164, to the pope, to obtain his 
confirmation of the ancient customs and 
dignities of the realm ; and again, in 1169, 
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he was one of the ambassadom to the court 
of France, with the king’s request that 
Becket, who had withdrawn there, mig^ht 
not be permitted to remain. Both embjusies 
wore unsuccessful. The irritoted primate 
included him in the excommunication which 
he nronouncod in IIGO against several of 
the oishops and chief men of the kingdom ; 
and in announcing the sentence to the 
Bishop of Hereford, he designated the 
archdeacon ^ archidiabolum et Antichristi 
membrum.’ On Henry’s remonstrance, how- 
ever, the pope's nunciris found it necessary 
to absolve him before the end of the year, 
he being one of those who personally at- 
tended the king. Geoffrey’s favour at court 
increased with Becket’s oppression, and, 
accordingly, in the same year the custody 
of the see of Ely was placed in his htmds, 
and so remained during its vacancy, which 
lasted about four years. In 1173 the 
bishopric itself was given to him ; but he 
was not admitted to it until he had made 
his solemn protestation, in the chapel of 
St. Catherine in Westminster, that lie had 
been in no ways knowingly accessory to the 
murder of the archbishop. 

In 1179 Bishop Geofiroy was appointed, 
with the Bishops of Winchester and Nor- 
wich, to fill the office of chief justiciary; 
i and on the division of the kingdom by the 
council of Windsor into four judicial cir- 
cuits these prelates were respectively placed 
‘ at the head of three of them. (Dugdalds 
Grig. 20.) They were superseded the next 
year by the appointment of Ranulph do 
Glanville as solo justiciaiy. Geoffrey ap- 
pears, however, to liavo act(3d subsequently 
m court, as he was one of the justiciera 
before whom n fine was levied in 1182. 
(Jlimter's Preface.) 

In the roll of 1 Richard I. (67, &c.) his 
pleas are recorded as a justice itinerant in 
no less than five counties. As, however, 
he died on August 21, 1189, in the interval 
between the death of King Henry and the 
coronation of King Richard, this circuit 
probably toolc place during the last months 
of Henry’s roi^. 

King Richard, finding that he had died 
intestate, appropriated to the expenses of 
the coronation the treasure he found in his 
j cofters. 

I Tlie cognomen* ' superbus,* which he ac- 
quired, is stated to have been given from 
I the arrogance of hia disposition and bis 
' w’-ont of affability. The history of Ely re- 
lates that his tomb was violated, and that 
his successor, William de Longchamp, on 
the day of his enthroiiisation, ascendea the 
pulpit, and, with the other bishops present, 
excommunicated all those who naid com- 
mitted or consented to the. sacrilege. (God^ 
win, 251 ; Sac. i. 631 ; Madox, i, 307 ; 
Lord Lyttelton ; Hasted.) 

BIDEWARE, William de, only occurs 
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as one of the Jastices itinerant with William 
Bri war and fcmon Basset^ fixing the tallage 
for tne counties of Nottingham and Derby 
in 0 Hichard I.> 1107-8 \MadoXf i. 733) ; 
and in IJohn he is one of the pledges for 
the payment of a fine to the Iring in North- 
amptonshire. (Rot de Oblatia, 3.) 

BIOBT, ALiiXAirniiiR. < That Colonel 
Kigby be a baron of the Exchequer’ is the 
curious entry of Juno 1, 1649, in White- 
locke’s ‘Memorials’ (406). It appears, how- 
ever, that he was bred a lawyer, and took 
up arms on behalf of the parliament nt the 
earliest stage of the troubles. He was of a 
Tiancashire family, then and now seated at 
IVIiddloton, and was probably the son of 
another Alexander Rigby, clerk of the 
peace in Tjancaahire in 1011. (Cat S^ate 
Papers [1011-18], 100.) Elected member 
for Wigan in that county in the Long Parli- 
ament of 1640, he distinguished himself by 
moving, in a violent speech, plentifully in- 
terspersed with scraps of Latin and Biblical 
quotations, that Lord Keeper Finch should 
be accused of high treason. Made a colonel 
by the parliament, and entrusted with the 
command of the Lancashire force.s, his first 
exploit was routing a party of the king’s 
near Thurland Castle in 1643, and taking 
400 prisoners and their commnnder-in-chief ; 
which, says Whitclocke, ‘was the more 
discoursed" of because Uigbv was a lawyer.’ 
His next service is in the lengthened siege 
of Latham House, just before the battle of 
Marston ISloor; and immediately after ho 
was appointed one of the commissionei;^ for 
executing martial law. Tn the ‘ Mystery of 
the Good Old Cause’ he is said to have 
been governor of Boston. 

Wlien the death of the king rendered the 
military assistance of Colonel Itigby no 
longer necessary the parliament raised him 
to the bench ns a baron of the Exchequer. 
(JM. Hid. ii. 611, 002, iii. 28G, 1607; 
mUelocke, 77, 93, 406.) He retained his 
judicial dignity little more than a year, 
dying on August 18, 1650, of an infection 
taken at Croydon on the circuit. (Rcck^s 
Bvml C. b. xiv. 23.) 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Margaret^ daughter of Sir Gilbert Hogh ton, 
Bart. : his second was Anna, daughter of 
John Gobert, Esq,, and widow of Thomas 
Legh, Esq. By both he had a large family. I 
(Troffon's Baro?iet i. 20, 162.) 

BIPAKHS, Rorekt de (^Rivers), is re- , 
corded once ns a justice itinerant in 36 j 
Henrv III., 1252, into Berkshire, Oxford, i 
and Northampton : and as the under-noticed ' 
Walter lived in the first-named of these 
counties, it is not unlikely that Robert was 
his son, and that both in succeasion were 
placed in the commission on account of their 
residence within it. 

BIPABIIB, Walter de, is no further no- 
ticed than that he was one of those Appointed 
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in 1 Henxy HI. to assess and recseiv^ ih» 
hidage of Berkshire. (Rot. Claw. i. 306.) 
His possessions in that county were no doubt 
the cause of his being sheeted to act as a 
justice itinerant in it in 3 Henry HL 
BIVALLIS, %T£B DE, who is sometimes 
called de Orivallis, was a Poictevin by birth, 
and Roger de Wendover j^ainly describes 
him as the son of Peter de Rupibus, Bishop 
of Winchester. Other writers more deli- 
cately describe him as the nephew of that 
owerful prelate; and of course be is so 
esignated in any record where their con- 
nection is alluded to. Whatever was tho 
real relationship, he soon experienced the 
benefit arising from such patronage. So 
early as 6 John, 1204, that king presented 
to him all tho churches which Ciilbert do 
Beseby, deceased, held in Lincolnshire of 
his donation. (Rot Rat 43.) lie is not 
mentioned during the remainder of that 
reign ; but in 3 lleniy III., 1218, ho was 
one of the king’s chamberlains, and was a 
clerk in the wardrobe. (Rot Clam. i. 383, 
&c.) In 1232 he is recorded as custos of 
the escheats and wards (Excerpt c Rot. Fin. 

i. 225-252) ; and in the next year his patron, 
the Bishop of Winchester, procured lor him 
the high appointment of treasurer. ( Madox ^ 

ii. 34.) About the same time he signed 
himself * Capicerio Pictaviro.’ (Ibid. i. 66.) 
He now so efi’ectually ingratiated himself 
with tho king that to this high office several 
others of great responsibility and emolument 
were added, among wliicli were those of 
custos of tlie forests, and of most of tho 
ca.stles in England. But the dismissal of 
the old ministers, and the substitution of 
Poictevins for all the former officers, natu- 
rally disgusted the nobles and the people, 
and led to a reaction, wliich produced the 
disgrace of the bishop, his father, in April 
1234, and his own expulsion from court, 
with a threat that, if lie did not resume the 
tonsure, he should lose both iiis eyes. Ho 
fled with the bishop to Winchester; but, 
being summoned betore the king to render 
an account of his ministry, he appeared ‘ in 
hnbitu clericali cum tonsiira et lata corona.’ 
His answers were so unsatisfactory that he 
was made to give up all his possessions, and 
was sent to the Tower, from which, how- 
ever, he was shortly released by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and allowed to return 
to his sanctuary at Winchester. From this 
retii'ement he was suddenly recalled in 1236, 
and, notwithstanding all his former offences, 
was restored to the royal confidence. 

He resumed his original duties in the 
wardrobe, of which he was appointed keeper, 
and in 1251 he had a quittance from all 
debts and accounts to be rendered to tho 
king from the time ho first had the custody 
of the wardrobe till that date. (Ibid. ii. 230.) 

It was probably in this character that the 
Great Seal was committed to him in conjunc- 




iM withi Willtam de EUkmiT in 1249| 
when Jobn de Lezintan vatired fiom oour^ 
the wardrobe being ansoal piaoe of deposit- 
ing the Seal when the chimcelloiehip was 
vacant. There is nothing to show that 
Peter de Rivallis was conttxned in the 
Ghancej^, nor that he acted in the office. 

In ^Draary 1249 he was one of the king’s { 
council sent to receive the tallage of the I 
city of London, and on July 16, 1256, he I 
was^ constituted a baron of tne Exchequer, 
retaining his place at the wardrobe. {Madox^ 

i. 712, li. 17; Pell Pecords^ iii. 39, 40.) 
Matthew Paris relates that about Michael- 
mas 1257 he was again appointed treasurer 
of the chamber on the death of Hurtaldus, 
but probably soon after died, as the last 

, notice of his name occurs in a royal grant 
to him in May 1258 of a piece of land in | 
Winchester. (Ifoltnsliedf iv. 289 ; jR. de 
Wendaver, iv. 244-313 ; Rtcerpl. e Pal. Fm. 

ii. 279.) 

BOBEBT (Earl of Mobeton or Mor- • 
TAGNE, and Earl of Cornwall). Ar^ ' 
lotta, the mistress of Robert Duke of j 
Normandy, and mother of William the 
Conqueror, afterwards married Herluin de 
Oonteville, the founder of the abbey of 
Crestein, and had by him two sons, the 
eldest of whom was this Robert, and the 
youngest was Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 
Robert received from Duke William the 
barony of Bourgh and the earldom of More- 
ton or Mortagne in Normandy. 

When the invasion of England was pro- 
jected, Robert greatly promoted the expe- 
dition, and assisted in the triumph of his 
brother, bearing the banner of St. Michael 
before him in the battle. As a warrior, he 
would not have been overlooked by the 
generosity of William ; but, considering even 
nis relationship to the Conqueror, his share 
in the spoil seems enormous. He not only 
was created Earl of Cornwall, but received 
vast possessions in various counties, amount- 
ing, It is stated, to no less than 973 manors. 

Although he is described as somewhat 
heavy in intellect, yet, with these proofs 
of the king's affection, it is. not unlikely 
that he should have been appointed, in 
conjunction with Archbishop Lanfranc, and 
Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutance, to the office 
of chiei justiciary during some part of this 
reign, as Dugdafe suppo^s from several | 
prec^ts having been discovered which j 
appear to bear that interpretation. 

It is believed that he outlived the Con- , 
qneror, and died about 1090. His remains ; 
were buried in the church of Bermondsey, 
where he had a mansion. j 

his wife, Maud, the daughter of Roger j 
de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, he 
left a son William, who succeeded to both 
his earldoms; but,having joined with Duke 
Robert against King Henry 1., and^ been 
defeated at Tenchehrai in 1105, he died in 
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prison, sufibringin addition the cruel denii* 
vatiott of hia eyes. (WHL Mdhn. 

456; i. 24; SykihMi DsfM, 

i. 31.) 

BOOELUIB is mentioned in no former 
list as a vice-chancellor to Richard I., but 
! there are three royal charters in the ^ Mo- 
nasticon’ (v. 872, 466, 625), given under the 
hand of ‘Magistri Rocelmi, tuno i^ntis 
vices Cancellarii nostri,’ aU dated at Runes 
Andeli, in 10 Richard L— one on Novemner 
11, 1198: another on December 9, 1198; 
and the tnird on February 3, 1199. 

BOOHS, Thomas, is only known as being 
appointed fourth baron of the Exchequer 
in Michaelmas, 3 Heniy VII., 1487. He 
probably retained his place till 1504, when 
John Alleyn becamo fourth baron. (Ex* 
chequer Books.') 

BOCHBBTBB, Solomon be, or, as his 
name is usually abbreviated, Solomon de 
Roff, was one of the canons of St. Paul’s. 
He was first selected as a justice itinerant 
to assist the regular judges in 2 Edwmrdl., 
1274, when he acted in Middlesex, and in the 
following year in Worcestershire. In 1276 
he is called by Dugdale one of the justices 
of assize, hut there was not at that time 
any distinction between the two classes; 
and two years afteiwards his name again 
appears among the justices itinerant, and so 
continues till 1287, on the last occasion 
being placed at the head of the list. (Dug* 
dale's Orig, 21.) In this position he is 
: named in various documents among the 
I Rolls of Parliament as acting for the two 
following years. (Pol. Pari, i.42, 48, &c.) 

I These rolls contain several complaints 
I against him by parties in the count^, but 
they probably were the consequence, not 
the cause, of the disgrace which he shared 
with most of his judicial brethren in 1280. 
The corruption charged against him must 
have been of a far deeper dyo than those 
complaints exhibit, for he was compelled 
to pay a tine of no less than 4000 marks 
before he was discharged fi'om his im- 
prisonment. 

There is no evidence of his having been 
allowed to resume his duties as a judge, 
and the only other published record con- 
cerning him is a presentation made to the 
justices itinerant in Kent of his being 
poisoned at his house at Snodland in that 
county by Master Wynand, the parson of 
the parish, on August 14, 1293. (AU. 
Placu. 200.) Sir Edward Coke, however, 
in pronouncing the sentence against Sir 
John Hollis and others, tried in the Star 
Chamber in 1616, for traducing the public 
justice, refers to this case, and states that 
the prayer of the monk (as he calls him) to 
he delivered to the censure of the Church 
was denied, * because the same was a wrong 
to the state to poison a judge.’ (^aie 
Trials, ii. 1031.) But the entry by no 
00 
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supports Sir EdwAld el^er in Ills 
fact or Ills inference. Soloincm de Rochester 
is not mentioned in it as a pudge, nor is 
any reference made to his haying filled that 
office; and though it appears that the king 
refused at first to deliyer the delinquent to 
the Bishop of Rochester, it was because he 
had shown too great a desire to procure his 
liberation and to purge him from the charge. 
Wynand was thereffire handed oyer to the 
church of Canterbury, the archbishopric 
being then yacant, but eventually was 
actually given up to the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. The result of the investigation 
does not appear. 

BODBOBOUGH, Milo I)e, took his name 
from that town in (Roiicostershire, but was 
apparently resident in Worcestershire in 
the early part of the reign of Edward II., 
as in the third year he was one of the 
assessors and collectors in that county of 
the twenty-fifth which was granted by par- 
liament, and was also in a local judicial com- 
mission therein. In the next year, 1310, ho 
was thd last named of the three justices of 
ftssize appointed for both these counties and 
three neighbouring ones. In May 1311 a 
commission was issued intoCloucestorshire 
to four justices to hear the complaints made 
against him in a petition from the men of 
that county, charging him with many acts 
of oppression, corruption, and malversation 
in the execution of his office. The result of 
this enquiry does not appear, but it may be 
presumed to have been favourable to him, 
inasmuch as in the two following years he 
was responsibly employed, and in the*Iattor 
was one of three assigned to talliate the 
cities, &c., in tlio same five counties. lie 
died in 7 Edward II, (Pari Writs, ii. p.ii. 
1344 ; Abb. lioL Griff, i. 205.) 

BODES, Francis, was a descendant from 
Gerard de Rodes, of Homcnstle in Lin- 
colnshire, a powerful baron in the reign of 
Henry II., whose family eventually settled 
in Derlwshire. lie was the son of John 
Rodes, Esq., of Staveley Woodthorpo, and 
of Attolina, daughter of Thomas Hewitt, of 
Walles in Yorkshire. Bom about 1534, 
he was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and being admitted a'meml^r 
of Gray’s ^n, he was called to the bar in 
1552, arriving at the dignity of reader in 
1566, and agiun in 1570. In Hilary Term 
1578 ho was advanced to the degree of the 
coif, and on August 21, 1562, was made 
queen’s seijeant. His elevation to the bench 
as a judge of the Common Pleas is dated 
June 20, 1585, and the last fine which was 
acknowledged before him was in November 
1588. Oriff. 48, 204.) In the 

following year be died at Staveley Wood- 
thorpe, leaving issue by both of his mar- 
riages. His first wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Brian Sandford, 1^., of Thorpe 
Sidvine in Yorkriure ; and his second was 
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Mary, daughter of Francis Chailtoiii Esq., 
of Appley in Shxopahire* 

Hu eldest son, ^hm who was knighted 
and served as Bhernfof Derbyshire, was the 
father of Francis, whom Charles I. raised to 
the baroneteyrin 1641, a title which became 
extinct in 1748. ( WoUon^s Baronet, ii. 265.) 

BO0SB (Bishop op Salisbury) was 
curate of a small church in the neighbour- 
hood of Caen, and is said to have in- 
gratiated himself with Henry by the 
celerity with which he despatched the ser- 
vice when the prince and hia followers 
chanced to be present. From that time he 
becamed attacned to the fortunes of the 
prince, who, though the apparent motive 
for the selection was not vexy commend- 
able, had no reason to regmt in after years 
the confidence he reposed in him. 

Roger became an active and zealous 
servant, and, by the dexterous manage- 
ment of whatever business he was engaged 
in, so endeared himself to Henry during 
his adversity that when he mounted tlio 
throne of England he not only enriched 
him with many preferments, but advanced 
him to the highest employments. 

In the first or second "year of Henry’s 
reign ho was appointed chancellor, suc- 
I ceeding William Giffard. Thynne, and 
I aft(‘r him Spclman nnd Philipot, "place him 
, in the same office in 1107, and again at 
the end of tlie reign. But, taking the 
charters as the best authority, it appears 
from them that he did not retain the Great 
Seal long after he was appointed Bishop of 
Salisbury, which was on April 13, 1102. 
In the ^’]Monasticon ’ there are six charters 
I with his name as chancellor, four of which 
•are before he was bishop, the earliest being 
dated in September 1101, and two only 
with the addition of his episcopal title. 
(Monast, i. 104, 621, ii. 146, iv. 10, 17, v. 
1114.) In March lia3 William Giffard 
was again in office, and frpm that time to 
the end of the reign there is a regular suc- 
' cession of other chancellors. 

Whatever was the position he held in the 
state, there is little doubt that from a vexy 
early period the whole of the business of 
the kingdom was submitted to his care, the 
treasures were in his ke6]^ing, and the 
expenses under his reguknon. That he 
was well versed in the knowledge of the 
Exchequer is proved by the author of the 
ancient ^Dialogus de ^accario,’ Richard 
Fitz-Nigel, who, though his grsm-uephew, 
et, writing nearly forty years after his 
eath, may be fairly trusted when describ- 
ing his official character. He calls him 
^vir prudens, consilik providus, sermone 
discretus, et ad maxima qum^ue negotia 
pr Deijnratiam repente praecipuus;’ and 
adds, *lfic igitur, succrescenti in eum 
prindpis, ac cleri, ppulique fkvore^ Sans- 
ouriensis Episcopus foetus, max i m i s m 
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regno fungebatur bonoribns, et de Scaccario 
plurimum babuit ecientiam : adeo ut -non 
sit ambiguum, sed ex jpais Rotulis mani- 
festuiDi plurimum sub eo floruisse.* 

Part of his duty as chancellor was to 
attend to the business of the revenue, but 
it was peculiarly so in the offices of 
treasurer and chief justiciary or president of 
the Exchequer, in which he was afterwards 
placed. It is probable that he was not in- 
vested with the latter till the year 1107, 
because, having been offered that charge ! 
immediately after his appointment to the 
prelacy, he^ would not consent to accept it, 
deeming a judicial office incompatible with 
his episcopal functions, without the autho- 
rity of tho pope and tlie archbishop. Al- 
though, therefore, his election to the 
bishopric took place in April 1102, yet, j 
being one of those whose consecrations ! 
were in aboyance pending tho contest be- ; 
tween the king and Anselm, his scruples j 
could not bo removed till that dispute was j 
accommodated. This did not occur till 
1107, on August 11 in which year his con- 
secration took place. 

Prom this period, therefore, we may 
consider him in full power, presiding over 
the administration of justice, and regu- 
lating the revenue of tho realm and the 
affairs of the state. The suppression of 
those violations of the law which were 


sumption of the crown. Stephen, howeveri 
entertained doubts of his fidelity, which he 
at first endeavoured to secure by numerous 
favours, continuing him in some of his 
offices, either as chief justiciary or treasurer, 
presenting him with tne borough of Malmes- 
Dury, and conferring on his son, the 

office of chancellor. Tbyime and some 
; others place the bishop himself as chan- 
I cellor in the early part of Stephen’s rei^n ; 
but they evidently confound him v^th 
his son Roger, as both their names 
appear on three charters of the first year, 
the one being designated as bishop, ana 
the other as chancellor. 

The king's jealousy was at lost excited 
by the representations made to him that 
the magnitude and strength of the castles 
built by the bishop at Devizes, Malmesbury, 
and Shirhum, and the additions he had 
made to that of Salishur}^ were intended to 
support tho cause of Matilda, whenever he 
should find an opportunity t(.» declare for 
her. Whether the king" really believed 
these suggestions, or whether, being now, 
as ho imagined, firmly seated on the throne, 
he forgot the assistance he had received in 
his anxiety to obtain possession of the 
bishop’s wealth, may well bo doubted. ** He 
determined, however, to seize liis castles 
and his property on the first opportunity. 
This was soon contrived. In June 11>30 


prevalent in the last reign, tho improve- 
ment in the purity of the coin, the punish- 
ment of tho oppression of tho royal pur- 
veyors, were tne results of his wise and 
■considerate counsels ; and, though the 
whole government of tho kingdom was en- 
trusted to him in the frequent and long- i 
continued absences of the king; in Nor- , 
inandy, no contemporary historian hints a j 
doubt of his integrity, and no fact is re- 
corded which can raise a suspicion that his ' 
ministry was distasteful to tne people. | 
His conduct was equally satisfactory to 
his sovereign, who never withdrew his con- 
fidence nor neglected to bestow upon him 
substantial marks of his favour. Among 
r>thers, his two nephews, Alexander and 
Nigel, were invested with the bishoprics of 
Lincoln (in and Ely (in 1133) ; and | 
to his own care was entrusted the safe 
custody of the king’s brother Robert, the j 
captive Duke of Normandy. When King | 
Henry was anxious to insure tho succession ! 
of the kingdom to his daughter the em- j 
press, Roger not only joined with the I 
other nobles in taking the oath of fealty to | 
]Matilda on this occasion, but overcame the j 
scruples of some who were unwilling to do 
80 . Yet no sooner was King Henry dead 
than, setting aside his oath, from which he 
pretended the subsequent marria^ of the 
empress with Geoffrey Earl of Aniou. 
without the consent of the peers,^ haa ; 
absolved him, he aided Stephen in his os- ! 


the reluctant bishop was compelled to 
j attend a council at Oxford, where, on a 
! protended quarnd between his servants and 
i tho.se of the Earl of Brittany, the king 
' required him, in satisfaction for the breach 
of the peace, to give u]) his castl(!.s as 
pledges of his fealty, and thereimon com- 
mitted him and his son Roger, tlie chan- 
cellor, and his nephew Alexander, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to close custody until this 
should have been doue. His other nephew, 
Nigel, Bishop of lily, suspe Siting to what 
these proceedings tended, tLd, and shut 
himself up in his uncle's castle of Devizes, 
which he refused to surrender. The king 
immediately marched thither, taking his 
prisonera with him, and, having erected a 
gibbet in front of the walls, pronounced in 
the presence of Bishop Roger sentence of 
death upon his son, which he declared 
should he forthwith executed unless the 
gates were opened to him. Nigel, re^^ard- 
le.ss of the entreaties of jii^ uncle, persisted 
notwithstanding in his refusal, and the 
king directed the sentence to be executed. 
The victim ascended the scaffold, and the 
rope was adjusted, when Bishop Roger, 
horrified that his son should be eo mur- 
dered, threw himself at the king's feet, and 
bound himself by an oath, if his son were 
saved, to taste no food till the royal 
mandate was obeyed. Nigel at last unwil- 
lingly submitted, but not till his uncle had 
endured three days’ fast. , 
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TIm king^ on takiiig jpoaaaasion of ike 
castitoi approprifttod to his own lue a trea- 
anre ^ 40,000 maika, besides an immense 
qnantity^plate and jewels which he found 
tMre. 

A council was held at Winchester to 
examine into this extraordinaty affair, and 
others of a similar character affecting the 
bishops and clergy, at which Bishop Roger 
made his last appearance in public life. 
The king was represented at it by cert^ 
earls, and his claim was defended by Alberic 
de Vere, then renowned in the law. No- 
thing, however, could be done against the 
power of Stephen, who retained the posses- 
sions he had thus acquired. 

The unfortunate bishop, either through 
grief at his loss, or from the effect of his 
long fasting, was soon after seized with a 
quartan ague, of which he died on December 
4, 1189. As his death approached, he 
directed the small remainder of his wealth 
to be placed on the altar of his church, 
devoting it to the completion [of the build- 
ing ; \mt even this he nad the mortification 
of hearing was seized and taken away by 
the king’s orders. 

While in the conduct of public business, 
he is stated to have invariaoly devoted his 
mornings to the performance of his epis- 
copal duties, and he grudged no expense in 
the renovation and ornament of his cathe- 
dral. He was seated at Salisbury more 
than thirty-two years ; his remains were 
deposited there, and his memory was re- 
garded with such high estimation that he 
is usually named with the addition of 
‘ Magnus.’ {Madox^ i. .33, 78, ii. .381 ; 
Godmn,S37 ; Angl^acAl 700; Jfendover, 
ii. 183, '&c. ; Malm€dnn% U30, &c. j Lord 
Lyttdton ; Lingard, &c.) 

BOXEBT, Thomas. As the knightly 
deeds of the bouse of Bokeby, illustrious 
both in council and in camp, have been 
fully recorded in ancient annals and modem 
verse, the legal honours by which the 
family was distinguished ought not to be 
forgotten. Sir Thomas Bokeby was lord 
justice of Ireland in the reign of Edw^ard 
III. ; William Bokeby, Archbishop of 
Dublin, was lord chancellor of that king- 
dom under Henry VII. and VIII. j Dr. 
John Bokeby, a famous civilian, became 
vicar-general of the province of York in 
the reim of the latter king; Balph Boke- 
by, by his eminence as a lav^er, received 
the dignity of the coif from Edward VI. ; 
and Thomas Bokeby, whose career is now 
to be traced, was elevated to the English 
bench in the reign of William and Mary. 

The Bokebys were a very prolific race, 
and the family was multiphea into nume- 
rous branches, most of whom settled in 
various parts of Yorkshire. William Boke- 
by of Skiers was honoured in 1661 with a 
baronetcy, which became extinct in 1678 ; 
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and bis brotiier, Thomas Bokeby of 9amby, 
after having hsid eleven cbildrra by EUsa- 
beth, sister of Sir William Bu^ of Grants 
bam, was killed at the battle or Dunbar in 
1660. Thomas, the future judge, was the 
second of his sons. Bom about 1632, be 
was educated at Catherine College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree of BA. in 
January 1660, becoming a fellow of the 
college at the following^ Christmas. To- 
wards its new buildings in 1674 he contri- 
buted 20/., and bound himself to pay 5/. a 
year during bis life towards the aischarge 
of certain annuities to persons who had 
advanced money for the completion of the 
worktt He qualified himself for legal 
honours at Gray’s Inn, was called to me 
bar in June 1667, and became an ancient 
in 1676. 

When not engaged in term he took up 
his residence at York, and engrossed muck 
of the practice of that and the neighbouring 
counties, being the chief adviser of the 
Puritans of the north, of whose religious- 
opinions he was a zealous and consistent 
supporter. He seems to have been in some 
way connected with the court of Cromwell, 
for he himself relates (as Dr. Henry Samp- 
son records in his Diary) that he was 
present when the Duke of Crequi was 
received by Cromwell at the Bonneting 
House as ambassador from the French 
king, and delivered a letter to him super- 
scribed *To his most Serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England, I'Vnnce, 
and Ireland.’ Cromwell, looking at the 
address, turned upon his heel, and put the 
letter in his pocket without reading it. 
The indignant ambassador, on enquiring 
the cause of this insult, ^und that thk 
ofteuce was that tlie letter was not directed 
* To our dear Brother, Oliver,’ on hearing 
which the great Louis felt it expedient to 
complj". {Gent. Mag. April 1861, p. 386.) 

In the last months of tne reign of James 
II. he took an important part in the g^eat 
movement at York in favour of the Prince 
of Orange. His known principles, his high 
character, and probably a desire to con- 
ciliate the Presbyterian party, pointed him 
out for selection os one of the first judges 
at the revolution. He was accoroingly 
placed in the Common Pleas on May 8, 
1689, his seijeant’s ring bearing the appro- 
priate motto ‘ Veniundo restituit rem.’ He 
soon after received the honour of knight- 
hood. After sitting for six years and a 
half in the Common Pleas, he was removed 
on October 29, 1696, to the King’s Bench, 
where he remained till his death, on No- 
vember 26, 1699. He was buried at Sandal, 
near Doncaster, where a sumptuous monu- 
ment was ere^d to his memory in the 
ch^l of Archbishop Bokeby.^ 

His excellence as a man, his piel^ as a 
Christian, and his uprightness as a judge 
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4ure exemplified bj his Diaiy end the cone- 
mmdence which haa come down to ui. 
Ae manled Unuhii daughter of James 
Danby, of New Building (formerly Kirby 
^owle Castle), near Thirw, who brought 
him no issue. (Jlfemoir of Judge BokSwf 
38, 56, m i^rtees fvbUe. for 1800; 
JMreUj i. 629, iii, 643, W. ^7.) 

TOXSLX, Bobsbt DEy was of a family 
which, according to Hasted, originally came 
from Rochelle m France, and was settled 
in Kent, where they held the manor of 
Beckenham. In another place, however, 
he says that they received their name from 
the parish of Rokesle (now Ruxley) in that 
'County. The latter seems the more uro- 
bable account ; for it appears that Robert 
de Rokele had land in Kokesle, which, in 
^consequence of Ms joining the insurgent ba- 
rons, and being taken prisoner in Rochester 
Castle in 17 John, was forfeited with his 
other possessions. His mother, Margaret 
<le Modingden, negotiated his release, which 
.she succeed in procuring in the follow- 
ing May, on the payment of a fine of five 
hundred marks, his two sons, Henry and 
Richard, becoming hostages for his good 
behaviour. (Rot. Pat. 161-109; Rot, de 
FmibuSf 606, 604 ; Rot. Claus, i. 267.) 

In 18 Henry III., Julj 6, 1234, he was 
admitted as one of the king’s justices of the 
bench; but ho does not appear to liave 
joined any of the circuits. He died about 
1248. (Excet^pt. e Rot. Fin.ii, 40 ; Hasted j 
i. 629, ii. 134.) 

BOLFE, Robert Monsey (Lord Crax- 
WORTH), was of a family which has held a 
respectable position iii the county of Norfolk 
.for the last three centuries, and Ms ances- 
itors for three generations have been bene- 
'ficed clergymen in it. His grandfather, the 
Rev. Robert Rolfe, rector of Hilborough, 
by his marriage into the Nelson family be- 
came connected with the gallant admiral, 
who was first cousin of the lord chancellor’s 
father, the Rev. Edmund Rolfe, rector of 
Cockley-Olav. His mother was Jemima, 
daughter of “William Alexander. Esq., and 
granddaughter of the celebrated l3r. Mousey, 
physician to Chelsea Hospital. He was the 
elder of their two sons, and was bom at 
Oranwortb on December 18, 17W. 

After spending some little time at the 
Bury school he was sent to Winchester, 
from whence he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took his degree as 
seventeenth wrangler in 1812, and was then 
elected fellow of Downing College. Called 
to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, he re- 
ceived, after sixteen years’ practice as a 
junior barrister in Chancery, the honour of , 
a silk gown in 1832, and entered parliament 
in the same year as member for Peniyn. 
Supporting there the liberal side of politics, 
he was appointed solicitor-^eral on No- 
womber 1834, but was obliged in little 
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more than a mouth to give place to Sir 
William Webb Foliett^ on the aeoesBion to 
power of the conservative narfy. But at 
the end of six mouths more he was restored 
to his place with the return of the whigs to 
power, and was then knighted. He con- 
tinued Bolicitojvgpeml from May 4^ 1836, 
to the end of November 1839, when ho 
was raised to the bench of the Exchequer. 
Though he hod only practised as a hamster 
in the Court of Chancer;^, he had acquired 
experience in cases at Nisi Prius and criminal 
law as recorder of Ipswich, an office which 
he had held for many years. To this is 
to be attributed the facility with which he 
entered on his new duties, and the excellent 
manner in which he discharged them. 

During the eleven years that he sat in the 
Excheemer he acted, from June 10 to July 
16, 1860, as one of the commissioners of the 
Great Seal, and on November 3 he was con- 
stituted the third vice-chancellor. In the 
following month he was created Lord Crau- 
worth, being the first and only instance of 
a vice-chancellor receiving the dignity of 
the peerage. In the next year the act 
passed for constituting two lord justices of 
appeal in Chancery; and on October 8,1861, 
Sir James Lewis Knight-Bruco and Lord 
Oranworth were the first two selected for 
the experiment. 

Before fifteen months were passed he was 
called upon to take a still higher office. 
On the resumption of power by the liberal 

arty, the Great Seal, on December 28, 

862, was placed in his hands, where it re- 
mained for the five years during which 
they conducted the administration. On the 
accession of Dol'd Derby in February 18^8 
he of course resigned his office, and was 
not replaced in it when Lord Palmerston, 
in June 1860, became prime minister, his 
increased age inducing him not to resist 
the claims of Sir Richard Bethell, after- 
wards Lord Westbury. In temporary re- 
tirement he devoted himself to hearing 
appeals both in the House of Lords and the 
privy council, till the end of the session of 
1865, when, on the resignation of Lord 
Westbury, he accepted the Seal for the 
second time on July 7. The conservative 
ministry acceding to power in the follow- 
ing year, he of course again retir^ from 
office on July 6, 1867. Continuing his 
legislative anci judicial duties till less that 
a week before his death, he succumbed to 
the tremendous heat of the weather on 
July 26, 1868, when from ffiilure of issue 
the title became extinct 

He married Laura, daughter of William 
Carr, Esq., of Frognal, Middlesex. 

BOLLE, Henry. The founder of the 
opulent family of RoUe was a merchant in 
London, who acquired a large fortune in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and settled him- 
self at Stevenstone in Devonshire. To a 
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descebdunt of his second bodi George, the 
baroi^ of Rolle of Stevenstone was gr«ited 
in 17^, but the title became ex&ict in 
1842. Thejudge was the grandson of the 
merchant’s murth son, Henry, whose eldest 
son, Robert, married Joan, the daughter of 
Thomas Ilelo, of Fleet in the same county, 
and left foiu: sons, the second of whom was 
the judge. 

Ilen^ Rolle was bom at Heanton» 
Sachoyil in Devonshire, about 1689, and 
was sent to Exeter College, Oxford. From 
thence he went to the Inner Temple, where 
he was called to the bar ; and, practising 
in the King’s Bench, his name is or frequent 
occurrence in the Reports after Michaelmas | 
Term 1(520, fhe arguments of the juniors | 
being frequently omitted by the reporters. 
He had used his time well in reporting the 
cases of James’s rei^, which were pub- 
lished after his death, and are still in con- 
siderable repute. That he had ac(}uired 
too some eminence at an earlier period is 
manifest from his being selected as member 
of the hist parliament^of James I., represent- 
ing Kellington, and of the iirst three par- 
liaments of Charles I., in which he repre- 
sented Truro, lie took the popular side 
from the commencement of his political 
calmer, in the tirst parliament of Charles 
urging a redress of grievances, and in the 
second arguing in the case of the Duke of 
Buckingham that common fame was a suf- 
ficient ground for accusation. (ParL Hid, 
ii. 86, 66.) 

He subsequently devoted himself wholly 
to his profession, and was fully engaged in 
the courts. Four times appointed reader 
of his inn, he was prevented by the pre- 
vailing plague from performing the duties 
of that oflice till the last occasion in Lent 
1(>89^ but during his leisure he employed 
liimself ill compiling that ^Abridgment of 
Cases and Resolutions of the Law,’ which 
has been hold up by some of the ablest 
la^vyer8 as an example to be followed for 
its perspicuity and method. In May 1(340 
he was made a serjeant-at-law. 

He contributed 100/. in 1G42 for the de- 
fence of the parliament against the king, 
and, siding with the Puritans, he took the 
covenant, and was in such esteem that he 
was recommended as a judge of the King’s 
.Bench on the propositions for peace which 
the two houses maae to the king on February 
1, 1042-3. (Clarendon, iii. 407.) After 
they had assumed the government, one of 
their first legal appointments, on September 
iW), 1046, was of Mr. Seijeant Rolle to that 
oflice, which he fiUed|for three years, when, 
on October 12, 1648, the Commons voted 
him to he chief justice of the some court. 
The king’s decapitation soon followed, and 
Rolle was one of the six judges who ac- 
cepted a renewal of their commission, on 
the condition that they should proceed 
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according to the fiindamental laws the 
kingdom. He was also nominated a mem* 
her of the council of state; and, in hia 
charges to the grand jury on his different 
circuits, he endeavoured to settle the peo- 
ple’s minds in regard to the existing govern- 
ment. When Cromwell was made protector, 
the chief justice was appointed in 1664 one 
of the commissioners of the Exchequer. 
(WJntelocke, 174-897; StyWa Reports, f^.) 

In that year, being surprised at Salisbury 
hv the party of royalists who had seized 
the town, he narrowly escaped being hanged, 
but was permitted to depart with the loss 
of his commission of assize. His refusal to 
assist in trying the delinquents when taken, 
on the ground of his being a party con- 
cerned, offended Cromwell, who soon found 
further cause to be dissatisfied with his 
chief justice, as too honest a man to be 
relied upon in the impositions he attempted 
to raise without the consent of parliament. 
One Cony having refused to pay the cus- 
toms charged on him, and oeing com- 
mitted by Cromwell to prison, ap^ied for 
I bis Habeas Corpus. His counsel were arbi- 
; trarily sent to the Tower for advocating his 
I cause ; and he was obliged to plead for him- 
self. This he did so stoutly and with so 
much reason that the chief justice, afraid 
I of resisting the ruling powers, yet too eon- 
: scientious to give judgment against Cony, 
• delayed his decision till the next term. In 
j the meantime, fearing that this was only 
the beginning of similar illegal measures, 
he applied to the protector for his quietus, 
j which was willingly granted on June 7, 
I 1066, and Seijeant/jlyiino was put in his 
I place. (Clarendon, vii. 144, 294.) Sir 
I Matthew Hale, who edited nis ^Abridg- 
I ment,’ in the preface to that work speaks 
j in the highest terms of his character as a 
' judge, enlarging on his great learning and 
I experience, his profound judgment, his 
great moderation, justice, and integrity, his 
patience in hearing, and his readiness and 
despatch in deciding; and even royalists- 
allowed his honesty on the judicial seat. 

He survived his retirement little more 
than a year, and died on July 30, 1^0. 
He was ouried in the church of Shdpwick, 
near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, where 
he had a mansion. 

Ilis son, Sir Francis Rolle, of Tuderley 
in Hampshire, represented that county in 
the parliament summoned to meet at Oxr 
ford in 1081 ; hut the family of the cbirf. 
justice failed in two other generations, his 
peat-grandsons dying without issue, and 
leaving the estates to the father of the first 
Lord Rolle. (Woods Athen, Oxon, iii. 
416 ; CoUins's Peerage, viii. 619.) 

BOLT, John, of Ozleworth Parlr, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, whose retire- 
ment from his recently acquired honours,, 
occasioued by the sudden prostration of his 
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fcmm, is still the subject of lameutatiou 
and xe^t to the bar and the public, is the 
son of John Bolt, an archit^ and mer- 
chant at Calcutta. He was bom there on 
October 5. 1804. His mother was the 
widow of Mr. Bruudson, one of the mis- 
sionaries noticed in < Mastemian’s Memoirs.’ 
His parents died Terj soon after he was 
sent to England in 1810 ; and, as he was 
left almost without resources, he was 
educated at private schools with a view to 
trade, in which he was employed 182G, 
when he became clerk to a proctor in 
Doctors’ Commons. Kemaining there for 
nearly seven years, he boldly entered the 
other branch of the profession, and was ad* 
mitted to the Inner Temple in 1883. His 
call to the bar is dated June 0, 1837, 
having been in the interim a pupil of that 
eminent barrister Mr. Sutton Sharpe. 
Practising in the equity courts, his 
merits were so quickly acknowledjjed that 
he was mode a queen’s counsel in 1840. 
h^om that date for twenty years ho was 
one of the most distinguished and most 
successful leaders at the Chancery bar. 
During its progress, after two failures to re- 
present Stamford and Bridport, he obtained 
a seat in parliament as member for West 
Gloucestershire in 1857, which he retained 
till he was raised to the judicial bench. 

On October 9, 1800, he was appointed 
attorney-general and knighted ; and in less 
than ten months -was jjromoted to the 
dignity of lord justice of appeal, on July 
22, 1807. Soon after he was seized with 
an illness so severe that he felt himself com- 
pelled to resign his appointment, and his 
successor, Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn (whose 
death occurred shortly afterwards), received 
his patent on February 8, 1808. 

Sir John’s first wife was Sarah, daughter 
and coheir of Thomas Bosworth, Esq., of 
ilosworth in Leicestershire ; and his second 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Godson, 
of Croydon, 

BOMILLY, JonxX^ORD Komilly), is the 
present master of tlie Hulls, To him the 
literary world owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
not only for the energetic manner in which 
he has carried out and completed tbe great 
undertaking so worthily commenced by his 
predecessor, Lord Langdale, and rendered 
the public records, political, domestic, and 
legal, accessible to all; but also for the 
ready aid and increased facilities he has 
given to those who are pursuing historical 
enquii'ies. The useful calendars of state 
papers and the interesting early chronicles 
which have been, and ymich continue to 
be, published under bis direction, the former 
afibrding an easy reference to a multitudi- 
nous and valuable collection, and tbe latter 
adding greatly to the authentic annals of the 
kingdom, will remain a lasting monument 
of his taste, judgment, and discrimination. 
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He is descended from a Fienbh FMestant 
family which took refhge'in England on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
father was Sir Samuel Romilly, whose name 
will be less remembered for hu official rank 
as solicitor-general during the short admi- 
nistration of the whigs in 1800-7, than for 
his commanding talents as an advocate, as a 
senator, as the unflinching assertor of the 
rights and liberties of the people, and as the 
first proposer of those amendments of the 
law, boln civil and criminal, which, though 
their value or necessity was disparaged at 
the time, have since been fully recognised 
and adopted into our jurisprudence. The 
author cannot refer to fiis name without re- 
calling the reverance and admiration with 
which for many years from his youth up- 
wards lie regarded him, nor without remem- 
beiing, not only the valuable professional 
assistance, but tbe kindness which he in- 
variably experieucod in his intercourse with 
him. By his wife, Ann, daughter of Francis 
Garbott, Esq., of Kuill Court in llereibrd- 
shire, be bod a largo family, of whom the 
master of the Bolls was the second son. 

His lordship was bom at the beginning 
of this century, and completed his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridp, taking his 
degree of M.A. in 1820. He had previously 
entered Gray’s Inn, and was colled to the 
bar in 1827. In 1832 he was returned to 
parliament by the borough of Bridport, a 
constituency he changed for Devonportfrom 
1847 to 1852, since which, having in the 
meantime been constituted master of the 
Bulls, he has confined his attention to his 
double duties os a judge and as the official 
comptroller of tbe records of the state, in 
the performance of the latter of which (for 
of the former, as of all existing judges, I 
purposely avoid any remark) he htis gained 
universal admiration. 

His professional lifo in the interval did 
nfijmiuch vary from the career of every 
sucC^sful hamster. After obtaining the 
honour of a silk gown ho was appointed 
solicitor-general in March 1848, and in 
July 1850 he became attorney-general, 
from which in eight months he was raised 
to tbe oliice which be has since so usefully 
occupied, to which ho was appointed on 
March 28, 1851. On December 19, 1805, 
lie was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Komilly of Barry, Glamorgansmre. 

lie man-ied Caroline, daughter of the 
late Dr. William Otter, Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

BOMSET, Nicholas de, performed the 
functions of justice itinerant several times 
in 39 and 40 Henry 111., 1256-0, probably 
on both occasions, but certainly on the last, 
taking pleas of the forest only in various 
counties ; and also in 40 and 68 Henry UI. 
In 52 Henry HI. he and Walter de Burges 
were employed to collect tbe issues of 



the hAAopne oi Winchester. {Madox^ 
i.719.) 

BOMSST, Walter dr, had the custody 
of the forests of Hampshire in 8 Hen^ 
111., 1224; and it was, no doubt, under this 
character that he was appointed one of the 
justices itinerant for wat county in the 
next year. {Rot Clam, i. 606-635, ii. 76.) 
He became sheriff of that county and of 
Wiltshire in 13 Henry HI., and was after- 
wards 6ned one mark for receiving moneys 
in the latter by summons from the Exche- 
quer which he did not account for at the 
ume. {MadoXy ii. 234.) ‘ 

BOOKS, Giles, bore the same Christian 
name as his grandfather and father. The 
former was resident at Humsey in Hamp- 
shire, and the latter a merchant in London, 
who became a director of the East India 
Company, was the associate of literary 
men, and indulged himself in some very 
creditable translations of the classic poets. 
By his marriage with Frances, daughter of 
Leonard Cropp, of Southampton, he had a 
numeibus family. His third child, the 
future judge, was bom on .Tune 3, 1743, 
and from Harrow proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Oxford. There he was an inde- 
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the reverend defsodant was eentebced to a 
large fine % imtg inprisoment. At that 
troubled period it waa Sir Giles’s lotto be 
brought very nrominently forward. Hay«> 
ing men, on November 13 in the same 
year, appointed a judge of the Common 
Fleas, and knighted, he delivered in his 
first circuit a charge to the grand jury at 
Reading on the excited state of the coun- 
try, and in July 1795 he presided at York 
on the trial and conviction of Henry Red- 
head Yorke for a consj^iracy with others to 
inflame the people against the government, 
for which a severe punishment was in- 
flicted. {State TrialSf xxii. 826, xxv. 
1049.) 

Though not considered a deep lawyer, 
nor very highly reputed on the bench, he 
was a mild and merciful judge. A story is 
told of him that a poor girl, having from 
the pressure of extreme want committed a 
theft, was tried before him and reluctantly 
convicted : and that, while applauding the 
jury for giving the inevitable verdict, he 
declared that he so sympathised with them 
in their hesitation that he would sentence 
her to the smallest punishment allowed by 
the law. He accordingly fined her one 
fatig^le student, and he used to relate his | shilling, adding, ' If she has not one in her 
morafleation at the only rewaixl he received possession, I will give her one for the pur- 
from the college tutor for the great pains pose.’ Towardstheendof hislife hesuflered 
he had bestowed on a copy of Latin verses ^ much from illness, which was greatly ag- 
boing the cold remark, * Sir, you have for- ! gravated by his grief for the death of his 
gotten to put your tittles to your i’s.’ Hav- | two elder sons. After nearly fifteen years 
ing taken his degrees of A.li. in 1703 and | of judicial labours, he died suddenly on 
of A.M. in 1765, he was in 170(3 elected to | March 7, 1808, having gained during the 
A fellowship of Merton College, which he | whole of his life the respect of his contem- 
held till his marriage in 1785. Although poraries for his strict integilty, his amiable 
intended for the legal, it was thought that ' temper, and his love of literature, 
he preferred the clerical profession, from ’ Ilia wife, Harriet Sophia, daughter of 
his devotion to the study of divinity. But Colonel William Burrard, of Walhampton, 
his motive for pursuing the latter was to Hants, and sister of Admiral Sir llarxy 
get rid of early prejudices and a tendency Burrard-Neale, Bart., brought him a largo 
to scepticism, and to satisfy himself of the family. 

truths of Christianity. The effects of this BOB, Peter de, was not improbably a 
study and conscientious application were i younger brother of Everard de Ros, the 
evident in all his future life, producing | grandson of that Peter who assumed the 
that character for genuine piety by which | surname of Ros from his lordship so called 
he was ever distinguished. The deep im- j in Holderness in Yorkshire, and of whom 
pression they made upon him is shown in ; the present Baroness de Roos is a lineal 

” ‘ " ‘ descendant. 

He was one of the justices itinerant in 
the county of Cumberland in 1 Richard I., 
1180 1 and in the ninth year of that reign 
he, with several associates, fixed the tallage 
in the same county. {Pipe RoUy 139; 
Madox, i. 704.) 

BOS, Robert de, was the second son of 
Robert de Ros, lord of Hamlake in York- 
shire, and of Isabel, the daughter of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. His father, 
on his death in 11 Henry III., gave him 
the barony of Werke in Northumberland, 
with the castle which he had founded there, 
and a barony in Scotland. 

By a writ dated July 6, 1234, he was 


a small pamphlet containing * Thoughts on 
til A PmiMMtttv nf Pivinir JDaster Term,^ which 


he published anonymously in 1792< 

This did not prevent him from preparing 
for the profession he had chosen, and, hav- 
ing been called to the bar, he joined the 
Western Circuit, of which he eventually be- 
came the leader. He accepted the dignity of 
the coif in 1781, and had tne honour of being 
made king’s serjeant in April 1703. Soon 
after he succeeded in obtaining verdicts at ( 
the Exeter assizes against William Win- 
terbotham for preaching two seditious 
sermons at Plymouth, which, as connected 
with the French Revolution, were consi- 
dered especially dangerous, and for which 
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jM o cint e d Trifli the jitttioMi ef/ the bench ; 
4tfid in Angnst of thst year be vas q^inted 
• jnitioe on time item. 

Three ^eam afterwards he was consti- 
tuted chief justice of tiie forests in the 
northern counties, and so continued, at least 
tiU 28 Henry HI. He then retired to 
Scotland, where, with John de Bfiliol, he 
had the guidance of that kingdom; and 
bein^ chafed with severely and improperly 
treating Queen Margaret, the wife of Alex- 
ander, King of Scotland, and sister of Henry 
in., the latter sent his forces there to re- 
store her to her rights, and imposed a fine 
upon him of one hundred thousand marks ; 
but its payment was eventually remitted. 
Dugdale goes on to relate that in 22 Ed- 
ward 1., 1293, he was summoned to give 
the king counsel, and that he went to 
Portsmouth^ with horse and arms to join 
the expedition to Qascony; and further, 
.that, in 1205, being in love with a Scotch 
woman, he endeavoured to inveigle his Idns- 
man William de Ros to the Scots party, 
which he joined himself,*and was concerned 
in planning a surprise on the English power. 

liecollecting, however, that he was of full 
age certainly in 12 Heuiy III., 1228, and 
•that these last events are stated to have oc- 
curred about 1290 or 1297, when he would 
have been near ninety years of age, it is 
difficult to believe that Dugdale has not 
.missed a generation, and that this lover of 
•the Scottish girl was not his son. 

Wliichever the last-mentioned person 
was, he married Margaret, one of the four 
sisters and heirs of Peter doBrus, of Skelton, 
with whom he had the lordship of Kendall, 
which devolved on his son William, whose 
family ended in 1359 with a daughter. 
{Baronage^ i. 540, 556.) 

B08SLTN, Earl of. See A. Wedder- 

JBTJRN. 

BOTHEBAX, John, was admitted fellow 
•of Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1648, as of 
Mn to the next-mentioned Archbishop 
Rotheram, the second founder. The family 
a^rwai'da settled at Luton in Bedfordshire, 
where the judge was bom. His father was 
the Rev. John Rotheram, vicar of Bore- 
ham and rector of Springfield in Essex, in 
which county the judge afterwards pur- | 
•chased the manor of Waltham Abbey. He | 
took his degree of B. A. in 1049 and of M.A. | 
in 1652, and received his legal education < 
at Ghray’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bar in 1655, and elected ancient in 1671. 
IFatti Ox<m. ii. 120, 170; Morant, ii. 88.) 

Adopting the popular side in politics, ne 
drew the plea which Algernon Sidney put 
in on his trial ; and in the prosecution of ' 
Richard Baxter, when Mr, Wallop had | 
been brutally put down by Chief Justice ■ 
■ Jefire^. Rotheram stood up for some 
time boldly in defence, but all to no pur- | 
pose, l^ing applied to by order of King ! 
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James to know < whether he was for the 
dispensing power,* he answered ‘No, he 
was against it; for it was both against law 
and reason.’ He was therefore naturally 
surprised that he was selected for promo- 
tion, ‘ as he thought it was enough to have 
hindered any man from being a jud^, so 
freely to declare his opinion as he had 
done.’ So he c.xpressed nimself in his ex- 
amination before the House of Lords iu 
December 1689. 

His promotion as a baron of the Exche- 
quer took place ou July 6, 1688, a week 
after the trial of the seven bishops. Not- 
withstanding their acquittal, King James 
directed the judges in the circuits that im- 
mediately followed to speak against them ; 
and Archbishop Bancroft afterwards in- 
formed the king that the new baron at- 
tacked them, ‘ and endeavoured to expose 
them as ridiculous, alleging that they did 
not write English, and it was tit they 
should be coiTected by Dr. Busby for false 
grammar.* This no doubt was the baron’s 
cunning method of avoiding the political 
part of the question. {State Tt'^iahj ix. 088, 
xi. 409, xii. 504.) His judicial career was 
not of long duration, terminating a few 
months afterwards with James's flight from 
the kingdom, and leaving him with the 
title of knighthood and the grade of a Ser- 
jeant, to resume his practice at the bar. 
Bramslon calls him ‘ a pbanatic ; ’ but he 
seems to have been an houe.st and zealous 
advocate. James appointed him high 
steward of Maldon under the new charter, 
and liis son became recorder of that place. 
{Brmmttm^ 311.) 

BOTHEBAX, alias SCOT, Thomas 
(ARCiinisiiop OP York), adopted the name 
of his native place. His family wan named 
Scot, and resided at Rotheram in Y^ork- 
shire, where he was bom on August 24, 
1423. His parents, though not in an ele- 
I vated rank, were dulliciently opulent to send 
' him first to Eton and then to Cambridge, 
where, in 1444, he was one of the first 
scholars at King’s College after its founda- 
tion. Ho then was elected a fellow of Pem- 
broke Hull, of which he afterwards became 
master in 1480; and he presided over the 
university for some time as chancellor. 

Having been selected as one of the chap- 
lains of King Edward IV., he quickly ac- 
quired the royal favour, and iu one year, 
1468, was advanced to the post of keeper of 
the privy seal, with the profitable appoint- 
ment of provost of Beveney, and a seat on 
the episcopal bench as Bishop of Rochester. 
That his talents were not inconsiderable 
may be presumed from his being sent in the 
following August as sole ambassador to 
treat for peace with the King of France. 
(Rymer^ xi. 626.) 

He remained at Rochester about four 
years, when he was translated to the diocese 
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of Lincoln in 1472; and two more yeara 
had aci^fcely elapsed before he was raised to 
the high office of lord chancellor. Sir T. 
B. Hardy (Caial. 65) places his nomina- 
tion shortly after Februaiy 26, 1475 ; but 
there seems to be evidence to warrant his 
introduction nearly a year earlier. The 
parliament that met on October 0, 1472. 
was continued by Tarious prorogations till 
its dissolution on March 14, 1475 ; and dur- 
ing that short period of twenty-nine months 
no less than three chancellors presided in 
it. Stilliiigton was chancellor at its open- 
ing ; Laurence Booth prorogued it as cuan- 
ceTlor on December 13, 1473, and again on 
the 1st of the following Februaiy; and 
Thomas llotheram as chancellor prorogued 
it on May 28, 1474. The date of his pa- 
tent mufet therefore have been between 
February 1 and May 28, 1474. He acted 
in the same character at another prorogation 
and at its ultimate dissolution. (Hot. Pari. 
vi. 104, 120, 153.) 

Sir T. D. Hardy refers to some privy 
seal bills, from which he collects that John 
Alcock,. Bishop of llochester, held the 
Great Seal in tno following year from April 
27 to September 28, 1475. There are how- 
ever in liymer (xii. (5, 14) two documents 
in which llotherani, Bishop of Lincoln, is 
designated as chancellor, .dated ou June 1 
and August 13, both within that interval ; 
and a letter from Sir John Pastou {Letters, 
ii. 1)3) to his brother Edmund, dated at 
Calais on June 13, 1475, mentions the 
Bishop of Lincoln as then chancellot Be- 
sides these evidences of his being still in 
possession of the office, there are a large 
number of privy seals addressed to him in 
that character dui*lug the whole of the time 
in which the same documents were also ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Kochester, some 
of them, addressed to both, bearing date on 
the same day. No doubt therefore exists 
that during the short period iu question 
there wore two chancellors. This un- 
usual occurrence, of which no other in- 
stance can be found, airose from the Bishop 
of Rochester being appointed in contempla- 
tion of Edward’s invasion of France, and of 
the king’s intention that Bishop Rother- 
am should accompany him in the expedi- 
tion as chancellor. The delay of the arma- 
ment for more than two months accounts 
for this duplication of privy seals from va- 
rious places in England during the months 
of May and Juno. On the King’s return 
from the expedition Bishop Alcock’s ser- 
vices were no longer required ; and the last 

S seal addressed to him is dated Sep- 
er 28, 1475. Bishop Rotheram then 
resumed the whole of his official functions, 
and continued to perform them during the 
remainder of Edward’s reign, 

Ou the peace of 1476 between England 
and b ranee the chancellor is reported to 


have received from Lbniaan annual pendoB 
of 2000 crowns {Ida^pard^y. 225), a pay- 
ment to which no disgro^ seems to havS' 
been attached, as not only many of the 
English nobles, hut even the monarch him- 
self condescended to he pensioners of the 
French king. Rotheram sat as chancellor 
in the two remaining parliaments of the 
reign, which met respectively on January 
16, 1478, and January 20, 1483 ; and in the 
interim he received his highest ecclesiastical 
dignity, as Archbishop of York, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1480. 

On the death of his royal patron, to whom 
he was zealously attached, the archbishop 
continued in possession of the Great Seal 
as chancellor for about five or six weeks, 
that is to say, for nearly half the reign of 
his infant sovereign, Edward V. The 
coronation of the unfortunate child hod 
been fixed to take place on May 4, but 
before that day arrived the Duke of Glou- 
cester had obtained possession of his per- 
son. To dissipate any fears that might 
arise from this act, the wily duke sent a 
messenger to the archbishop assuring him 
that all would be well. ‘I assure nim,’ 
was the answer of the chancellor, ^ be it as 
well as it will, it will never be so well as 
wo have seen it.’ Arming his retainers, ho 
forthwith went to the queen in the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, taking the Great 
Seal with him. This, after giving her 
what comfort he could, he placed into her 
bauds to the juso and behoof of her son, 
declaring that if they crowned any other 
king than him, his brother, who was then 
with the queen, should the next day he 
crowned. Although he quickly repented 
of this unauthorised surrender of the Seal, 
and contrived to get it back on the same 
night, his devotion to the royal family was 
not likely to be overlooked by a man of 
the duke's character. The error be had 
committed was taken advantage of to re- 
move him from the chancellorship some 
time in the month of May 1483. 

A few days afterwards, pursuing his 
ambitious projects, and to get rid of one 
who was likely to impede them, the duke 
consigned the archbishop to the Tower as 
a prisoner. His confinement, however, was 
not of long duration, as he was released by 
the usurper about the time of his own 
coronation in the following month. 

It is certain that Archbishop Rotheram 
was at liberty ou January 23, 1484, when 
King Richard’s first parliament met,^ as he 
was then ^pointed one of the triers of 
petitions. Whatever may have been the 
inducement for his appepance on that 
occasion, which it is not difficult to und^ 
stand, we can conceive the pleosuie he 
experienced in performing the pme ^ty 
less than two years afterwards in the first 
parliament of Hemy^ VII. (Rot. Pari. vi. 
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288 ^ 2^)1 and in witnessing the peaceM 
establishment of the vgovenunent during 
the remidnder of his life. This tenninate^ 
at the age of 76, on May 29, 1600, when j 
he died at Cawood of the plague which 
then raged, and was buried in a marble 
tomb he had himself erected in York 
Cathedral. 

The universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford and the see of York received munifi- 
cent proofs of his bounty, and in his native 
town he founded a college for a provost, 
five priests, and six choristers, witn three 
schommasters for grammar, singing, and 
writing. {Drakes JSborac, 446; Godmn. 
299, 698.) 

BOUBUBT, Gilbekt de, before he be- | 
came a judge, evidently held some place of i 
consideration in the courts, several instances \ 
occurring of his name being added to those | 
of the justices commissioned to take inqui- 
sitions, and of his carrying records into 
court. His appointment as a justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench occurred in 23 
Edward I., 1295, during the remainder of 
which reign he seems to have taken a 
prominent part in the administration of 
justice. Summoned among his brethren to 
parliament, he was frequently selected as 
one of the receivers of petitions, and in the 
Statute of Champerty, 33 Edward L, ho is 
specially mentioned as clerk of the king’s 
council," and as recommending the writ of 
conspiracy. {Bot Pari i. 29-180.) 

On the accession of Edward II. he was 
re-appointed to his seat in the King’s 
Bench, and on March 10, 1316, was re- 
moved into the Common Pleas. Fines 
were levied before him there from that 
year till the beginning of 14 Edward II. 
{Dugdays Ong, 44) ; and the last summons 
to council addressed to him is dated No- 
vember 29, 1.320. He retired from the 
court, or died, before May 31, 1321. 

BOUCLIFFE, Brvax, possessed the manor 
of Colthorpe in Yorkshire. His name does 
not appear as an advocate in the Year Books; 
but tWe is a letter from him to Sir William 
Plumpton (Corresp. 2 , 259), who had been 
sheriff of Yorkshire, which plainly shows 
that he was conversant with the practice of 
the Court of Exchequer, with reference to 
the passing of the accounts of those officers ; 
and as he states that he has * labored a felaw 
of mine to be your attorney in the court, 
for I may nmtyht he hut of counsel, it may 
be presumed that at that time he either i 
held an office in the Exchequer too high to i 
appear for a sheriff^ or that ne practised as ; 
an advocate there. i 

lie was constituted third baron of the 
Exchequer on November 2, 1458, 37 Henry 
VI.,ana was re-appointed when EdwairilV. 
assumed the crown in 1461. In 1463 be 
entered into a contract with Sir William 
Plumpton, in which he is called ^ Brian 
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Rouclifib, of Coltborp, third baron, 
&C.,’ by which Joan, Sir WuUam’a^grand- 
daughter, then only four years old, is 
placed under his government, to the intent 
that John his son and heir shall marry her. 
The union took place, and led to a long 
litigation after the death of the knight, 
who seems to have been an unprincipled 
character, between John Rouclifie and a son 
of Sir William by a subsequent marriage. 

The restoration of Henry VI. in 1470, 
and the return of Edward iV. in the next 
year, made no difference in the place which 
Rouclifie occupied in the court, nor vros ho 
advanced till the accession of Richard 1I1.» 
when, on June 26, 1483, he was promoted 
to the office of second baron. In this he 
was continued by Ileury VII., under whom 
he acted for nearly nine years. 

He died on March 4, 1494, and was 
buried in the church of Colthorpe, or Cow- 
thorp. which was built by him, and conse- 
crated in 1458. {Ihid» 8 n. ; CaL Rot, Pat„ 
300, 316.) 

BTIFTJ8, Geoffrey (Bishop of Dur- 
uam), is called only Geoffrey in the re- 
maining records of the time. The ‘ History 
of Durham’ and Bishop Godwin say that he 
I'eceived the cognomen of Rufus, by which 
he is now generally distinguished, without 
stating on what account, and nothing is 
known of his family or himself until he 
became chancellor to Henry I. 

lie succeeded to this ofiico about Christ- 
mas 1123, and his name appears to a 
charter to Exeter Cathedral {Monast, ii. 
539 ), which, though without date, as is 
common in those times, must have been 
granted between August 1123, when God- 
frey, Bishop of Bath, one of the witnesses, 
was raised to that see, and the death of 
Teoldus, Bishop of Worcester, another 
witness, which occun*ed some time in 1124. 

That he was not removed from his ofiic;p 
during the remainder of the reign may be 
concluded from his witnessing as chancellor 
numerous instruments, the last of which 
was dated *apud Fcrncham in transfreta- 
tione regis ’ {Madox, i. 3(>), and was appa- 
rently signed in the autumn of 1134, when 
the king went for the last time to Normandy, 
and died there. 

Geofirey was raised to the bishopric of 
Durham on August 6 , 1133. Some authora 
fix his elevation in 1128; hut the history 
of Durham in the ^ Anglia Sacra ’ gives the 
former year, and the correctness of this is 
substantiated by the fact that his signature 
to the Lincoln charter in 1182 is only 
^ Geoffrey the Chancellor,’ while that to the 
grant to Alberic de Vere in 1134 is < Geof- 
frey the Chancellor, Bishop of Durham.’ 

In the Great Roll of 81 Henry I. there 
is an entiy, from which it has been argued 
that be purchased the Chancery for 8006^. 
18s. Ad, It is there stated that he owed 
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that sum ^ pro Bigillo.’ How far the mndi 
need wanunt the presuiiiptio!ii that this waa 
« fine which he had undertake to paj for 
an office of which he had beoi in poMeeeion 
for seven or eight years I have discussed 
in my other work (Judges of England, L 82). 
It is now impossible to come at the rem 
truth, but the probabilities seem to be in 
opposition to the inference drawn. 

That roll shows that he then had the 
care of the tem^ralities of the bishoprics 
of Coventty and Hereford, and of the abbey 
of Ohertsey, during their vacancies, and 
.also the custody of various manors and 
lands then vested in the crown, fbrom no 
Jess than twenty entries of his being excused 
the payment of Donegeld and other taxes, 
it appears that he had property in fifteen 
counties, and that the impositions from 
which he was thus exempted amounted to 
the then large sum of 46/. 3^}. 2^. 

He does not appear to have been con- 
tinued in his office of chancellor by King 
Stephen, and he died at the castle of Dur- 
ham on May 6, 1140. (Godioin, 734 ; Le 
Neve, 347 ; Madox, i. 66, &c., ii. 472.) 

Bimrs, Gut (Bishop of Banooh), was 
presented to the church of Swinestead by 
Kobert de Gant, brother of Gilbert Earl of 
Lincoln, before the year 1162. Some time 
afterwaras, but before 1165, he became 
dean of Waltham in Essex, and was the 
last who bore that title. King Henry, in 
1177, altering King Harold’s foundation, 
by substituting an abbot and twenty regular 
canons for a dean and eleven seculars. 

So early as 11 Henry II., 1164, he was 
one of the justices sitting in the Exchequer; 
and frpm 14 to 23 Henry II. he was ac- 
tively employed as a justice itinerant, his 
pleas being recorded in at least sixteen 
counties. 

On July 1, 1177, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Bangor, to which see Henry no 
doubt raised him for the purpose of facili- 
tating the above-mentioned change in the 
foundation of Waltham. He died about 
1190, and does not appear to have acted in 
a judicial character after his elevation to 
the bishopric. Udadox, i. 44, 123, &c. ; 
Manast, vi. 67 ; Le Neve, 26.) 

RUFUS, Richard, or BUFFU8, was one of 
the king’s chamberlains in 14 Henry H., 
1168, and held the office till his death, 
about 6 John. His name appear as a 
justice itinerant on the roll oi 1180, for 
Oxfordshire. (Madox, i. 137, 681.) But 
toe plcas^ there ^ accounted for evidently, 
from their position, are those of a former 
year; and there seems reason to doubt 
whether his name has not been erroneously 
^toituted b^ the transcriber for that of 
Richard Gifiard, who is inserted on the 
previous* roll as justicier for that county, 
and IS omitted on the corresponding entries 
of this. And this suspicion derives greater 
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weight from the ffiot that this is the only 
oocMOn on which j|Sichaxd Rufus’s name 
is so introduced. 

In 1 Richard 1. he was custos of the 
hottcnr of Berkhampstead. and also held toe 
manors of the county oi Oxford under the 
king. (IV>eRo//,d2,l()6, 140.) The pro- 
perty which King Henry gave him to be 
held by the service of the diamber was in 
Wilti^re, and of considerable amount. 

BUFU8, William, often spelled Rufius, 
was one of the sons of Ralph de Rufiis, 
whose father, also Ralph, was a Norman 
knight in the train of the Conqueror, Ity 
the daughter of Asceline de Yvery. Hie 
acted as a justice itinerant from 19 to 
26 Henry H., 1173-1180 (Madox, i. 128- 
701), and was one of the justiciers present 
at Westminster before whom fines were 
levied in 1182-1189, in the latter of which 
years he is styled dapifer regis. (Hw^'e 
Preface.) This office is supposed to be the 
same as seneschal or steward ; but if so, 
from the number mentioned in this reign, 
there must have been several at one time, 
probably holding different grades, with one 
above toem all. He was one of the wit- 
nesses to the will which the king executed 
at Waltham in 1182. (Lord Lyttdtm, iv. 
[14].) He also held the office of; sheriff of 
Devonshire in 22 and 23 Henry II., and of 
the united counties of Bedford and Bucking- 
ham from 26 Henry II. (with an interrup- 
tion of a year or two) to 6 Richard I. 

His death would seem to have been a 
violent one, and to have occurred in 0 or 7 
Richard I., for by the roll of the latter 
year the hundred of Redderbrugg in Sussex 
^ was fined forty shillings ‘pro concelamento 
; retatorum de morti WxUelmi Ruffi.’ (Ma- 
dox, i. 644.) 

His descendants flourished in a long 
succession under the name of Rous, and 
the family is now lineally represented by 
Thomas Bates Rous, £sqi, of Courtyrala in 
Glamorganshire. 

BUFIBU4, Peter db (Bishop of Win- 
chester), was a Poictevin by birth. He 
was a clerk in the king’s chamber in the 
reigns of Henry H. and Richard I. ; and in 
that of the former he held the rectoty of 
Dartford in Kent. (Hasted, ii. 327.) Jn 1 
John he is called ^ clericus noster,’ and is 
mentioned /is prior of Loches (Rot, Chart, 
10, 34) ; and so early as 3 John he filled 
the office of treasurer of Poictiers, and was 
also archdeacon of the church there. (Rot, 
Pat, 1 ; Godwin, 217.) About the same 
time he was rais^ to the dignities of arch- 
deacon of Stafford and precentor of Lincoln, 
and was soon after elevated to toe episcopal 
bench, being consecrated Bishop of Win- 
chester at Rome on September 6, 1206. 
Roger de Wendover (iii. 181), in announ^ 
ing his election, calls him *vir equestris 
ordinis et in rebus bellicosis eruditus.’ 
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So Ugh was he in the lojal &Tour that evident not as chief juatieiaiy, to which 
the king on this oociUcm presented him office Hubert de Bmgh was a few davs 
with two thousand marka (Madox, afterwards raised. 

Both before and after this event he was in Ten days after the death of K‘i"g John 
continual attendance on his sovereign in his he assisted at the hasty coronation ofHenry 
frequent promsses throughout the king- HI. in the abbey church of Gloucester ; 
dom, manj of the most minute as well as and when, two years afterwards; William 
the more important payments on the hinges Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke, died, tho 
account being made by him. Throughout custody of the royal infant was entrusted 
the king’s difficulties he acted as one of his to his care. A riva^ had for some time 
counsellors, and during his whole reign re- existed between him and the chief jus- 
ceived many proofs of his bounty. In 1208 ticiary, which now led them into mutual at- 
he is named as a justicier, fines being levied i tempts to ruin each other. Li this contest 
before him in the King’s Court {Hunter's ^ Hubert de Burgh obtained such an as- 
Hr^oce,) cendency over the king’s mind as to procure 

When Walter de Grey, the chancellor, in 1227 the dismission of the bishop, who 
went on a special mission to Handers, he soon after undertook a journey to tlie Holy 
sent the Great Seal to the king at Gspringe, Land, where he remained for nearly three 
on October 9, 1213, by Richard de Marisco ; years. But Hubert then becoming unpo- 
and there is an entiy on the Patent Roll pular, the bishop was recalled to court, 
stating that, on December 22, the king de- where, using his influence with the king, 
liverea it to Ralph de Neville, ^ sub Domino be soon succeeded in producing the disgiace 
Wintoniensi Episcopo deferendum.’ Al- of his antagonist, and acquiring the chief 
though Sir T. D. Hardy, and after him Lord conduct of the royal counsels, 

Campbell, explain these words as meaning TIis encouragement of the harsh treat- 
that Ralph de Neville so held the Seal ment received by his rival reflects as little 
because the bishop was then custos of the to the credit of nis generosity, as his ma- 
kingdom, or chief justiciary, their interpre- nagement of the finances and the introduc- 
tation cannot be accepted, because Peter tion of his countrymen into places of trust 
de Ilupibus was npt placed In that high did to his wisdom. The English barons 
position till the following February, and soon became disgusted with both, and com- 
because, indeed, there is no other instance menced the resistance which afterwards led 
of the Great Seal being held under any one to intestine war. He is charged with pro- 
but a chancellor. In no list hitherto pub- curing the betrayal and death of Richard 
lished has the name of Peter de Rupibus Earl of Pembroke, by issuing a charter in 
been introduced as chancellor or keeper ; the king’s name, but without his nutliority, 
but, independently of the presumption wticli promising the earl’s confiscated lands in 
is raised ny the words above used that he Ireland to those who should take him, dead 
held the former office, all doubt of the fact or alive. 

is removed by the entry of two records on The king’s eyes were at length opened 
the Fine Roll of the year, dated respectively ! by the remonstrances of Edmund, Arch- 
November 21 and 24, 1213 (507, 609), in ' bishop of Canterbury, who, pointing out 
both of which the title of chancellor is the certain consequences of following such 
distinctly added to his name. There are counsels, procured the dismissal of the 
also no less than eight charters between bishop in April 1234. 

October 31, 1213, and January 3, 1214, in- Being called to account for his adminis- 
clusive, g^ven under his hand {Uot, Chart, tration of the Treasury, he took refuge with 
195-6) ; and though the title of chancellor his nephew, or son, Peter de Rivallis, at 
does not appear in his subscription to these, the altar of hi3> church, and ovoutually 
the omission probably arose uom his hold- escaped to Rome, from which he returned 
ing the office only temporarily. He retired in 1236. He died in his palace at Famham 
from it on the return of Walter de Grey, on June 9, 1238, and was buried at Win- 
who is again spoken of as chancellor in a chester. 

record dated January 12, 1214. {Eot, Experienced from an early period of his 
CUtus, i. 160.) life in the duties of office, he acquired a 

On February 1, while the king was at high character for wisdom and intelligence, 
Portsmouth ready to embark for Poictou, which he seems to have deserved, except 
he appointed Peter de Rupibus justiciary of where he allowed his personal feelings to 
England to act in his place and keep the betray his judgment. However we may 

r ce during his absence. {Rot, Rat, 110.) disapprove some of the acts of his life, we 
this character fines were levied before must allow him the merit of liheraRty and 
him at Westminster in 16 and 16 John; i piety in founding monasteries, building 
and there are mandates of his dated as late churches, and endowing hospitals. (Qodxoin. 
as October 20, 1214. {Rot, C1mi.i, 213p j 217 ; Lugdale's Orig, 12 ; Angl, Sac, ii. 305, 
Htf was present at Runnymede on June 16, 606 ;R,de Wendmer ; Rapin,) 

1215, when Magna Charta was signed, but BU8SEU, Johk (Bishop op Lmcout), 
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was bon in tbe parisb of St. Peter's in the 
suburbs of Winchester. He received his 
education at Oxford, beings admitted a fellow 
of New College in 1440, and taking the 
degree of doctor of the canon law. In 
his after-life, probably about 1484, ho was 
elect^ chancellor of that university, an 
office which in his time was converted from 
an annual to a permanent appointment. 
He held a prebend in the cathedral of St. 
I'aul, and was collated to the archdeaconry 
of Berks on February 28, 1466. {Rymer^ 
xi. 682, 738, 778, 793.) 

Having attained considerable eminence 
at court, he was the only learned eccle- 
siastic among the four ambassadors who 
were sent in February 1470, 9 Edward IV., 
to invest the Duke of Burgundy with the 
order of the Garter, when he was entrusted 
with the duty of making the complimental 
address on tno occasion. The publication 
of this address in that year is connected 
with the earliest history of English typo- 
graphy ; for, although printed at Bruges or 
Bouen, it is the first specimen of the press 
of Cnxton. In the following February, 
during the short restoration of Henry VL, 
he was one of those appointed to treat with 
the French ambassadors, and again in Fe- 
bruary 1472 he was sent by King Edward 
to the Duke of Burgundy to conclude a 
treaty of peace with him. (/fttW. xi. 051, 
737.) In tho latter commission he is styled 
secondary in the office of the privy seal, 
to the keepership of which he probably suc- 
ceeded when Bishop Rothoram wa^ made 
loi*d chancellor in May 1474, but he is not 
mentioned with the title till tho followinjj | 
rear. He retained the office certainly till | 
the end of that reign {Rot Purl, vi. 122, 
202), and probably till ho was appointed 
chancellor under that of Edward V. 

In tho meantime ho was raised to the 
episcopal bench as Bishop of Rochester on 
September 20, 1476, and was soon after 
entrusted with the government of the king’s 
infant son. From Rochester he was trans- 
loted to Lincoln on September 9, 1480, 
and was one of tho executors of King Ed- 
ward’s will, , 

In that character, and from his long con- 
nection with Inward IV., it is natural to ! 
suppose that he would feel an interest in the 
welfare of the^ new sovereign, and that he 
would not advisedly have taken any part in 
supplanting him. There is nothing to show 
that when he was fixed upon to succeed 
Bishop Rotheram in the chancellorship the 
Protector Richard, Duke of Gloucester^ 
contemplated his subsequent usurpation. 
Indeed, the contrary would appear from 
the many acts done by him in the name of 
King Edward V. The patent of the bishop’s 
appointment as lord chancellor has not come 
down to us, but it may be presumed that be 
received tbe Great Seal about tbe middle 
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of May, A speech is extant among the 
Cottonian MSS. (Vitell. E. 10), which, if 
not delivered, was prepared for deliveiy by 
the bish^ to the parliament, in which the 
young king is spoken of in terms of the 
highest eulogy. The first document which 
we find with his name as chancellor at- 
tached is dated June 2, 1 Edward V. 
{Rymevy xii. 185.) We have also an in- 
stance of his exercising his judicial functions 
in Chance^ even in that short reign, a 
cose heard before him about June 22 being 
reported in tbe Year Book (fo. 6 b), in 
wnich it appears that, besides the master 
of the Rolls, he called to his assistance two 
justices, Choke and Cateaby. 

Whether the bishop was satisfied with 
the representations made in support of 
Richard’s title to the crown, or whether he 
deemed it expedient at that time to over- 
look tho objections to them, certain it is 
that he received the Great Seal from King 
Richard on June 27, the day after he began 
his reign. That the king considered him a 
faithful servant appears from a letter dated 
at Lincoln on October 12, 1483, addressed 
to the chancellor, then ill in London, de- 
siring tho Great Seal to be sent to him, in 
whiem he states his inteutions against the 
Duke of Buckingham, and his determina- 
tion to ^subdue his malya.’ While the 
Seal remained in tho king’s hands the duko 
was taken and beheaded, and it was re- 
turned to the chancellor on November 26. 
{Turner'^ s EnyUmd^ iii. oil.) He opened 
the parliament in the following January 
with the ciistoinavy speech preceded by a 
text {Rot Part vi. 237), during which, as 
the king was present, lie would of course 
avoid, whatever his private feelings might 
be, any but the most complimentary ex- 
pressions. For two years he preserved Ms 
place; but when tho Earl of Richmond was 
hovering about the English coast some sus- 
picion of his loyalty evidently arose, for the 
king commanded him on July 24, 1485, to 
deliver up the Seal to the master of the 
Rolls, who was constituted keeper on Au- 
gust 1, the very day on which the earl 
reached Milford Haven. The real traitor 
in Richard’s council was Morgan Kyd welly, 
tho attornoy-^ueral, whose communica- 
tions enabled Richmond to take those steps 
which led to his success. {Turner^ iv. 30.) 
No doubt, however, Bishop Russell was, or 
was considered to be, favourable to Rich- 
mond ; for not only was he named one of 
the triers of petitions in that prince’s first 
parliament after he became l^g, in No- 
vember 1485, but in the June and July fol- 
lowing he was employed in negotiations 
with the King of Scots and the Duke of 
Brittany. {Rot. Pari vi. 268, 386, 441; 
Rymer^ xii. 286, 803.) He lived in quiet 
the remainder of his days, and dying in 
tho beginning of January 1494, at his 
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manor of Nettleham, he was buried in 
Ilia cathedral. 

Sir Thomas More describes him as 
wise man^ and a good, and of much expe- 
rience, and one of the most learned men 
undoubtedly that England had in his time.* 
The only doubt upon his character arises 
from his continuing in the chancellorship 
after Kichard had shown himself in his 
true colours. But we must remember that 
the usurper had so much art, and manners 
so insinuating, that we may readily believe 
that it would be long before those about 
him, whom he was desirous to retain, would 
credit the reports to his prejudice ; and we 
■cannot but give some weight to the peril 
and inutility of resistance in an age when 
most parties concurred so easily in a trans- 
fer of their allegiance. ( Godwvtf 209, 636.) 

BTBEB, Dudley, was the grandson of 
the llev. Dudley Ryder, a nonconformist 
minister living at Bedworth in Warwick- 
shire, and the son of Richard Ryder, a 
respectable mercer in the Cloisters, West 
Smithiield, London, where hia elder brother 
earned on the same business. His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of — Marshall. 
He was born on November 4, 1(591, and 
commenced hia education at a dissenting 
school at Hackney, whence he was sent 
first to the university of Edinburgh, and 
then to that of Leyden. By two lines in 
the satirical poem "the ‘ Causidicade,’ he 
appears to have been designed for the mi- 
nistry, The author makes a Puritan can- 
didate for the solicitor-generalship say, — 

The Cloak and the Band, it is very well known, 
I’ve, like K — d — r, declin’d tor the sake of this 

gown. 

That this hsd some foundation seems pro- 
bable from his not choosing the law as his 
profession till he was twenty-two 3 a»ars of 
age. He dela^^ed his admission to the 
Middle Temple as a student till 1713, and 
was not called to the bar till 1719. Like 
Lord Talbot, he subsequently removed to 
lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bench in 1733, and made treasurer in the 
following year. 

His success in prosecuting his forensic 
duties was secured by his abilities, his 
Attention, and his punctuality, which met 
their reward in December 1733, when he 
was made solicitor-general. Ho had been 
in the early part of that year elected repre- 
eentative in parliament for St. Germains. 
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In January 1737 hewas appointed attom^- 
general, and in 1740 was knighted. Pot 
more than seventeen years he filled this 
impoi*tant office, no vacancy in the headship 
of either of the principal common law 
courts occurring in the interval One of 
the most unpleasant duties he had to per- 
form WAS that of conducting the trials of 
the noblemen and others who were con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1745. 


Triahf xviii. 529-864.) He represented 
Tiverton in the parliaments of 1736, 1741, 
and 1747, and was a frequent speaker, 
principally on subjects connected with his 
uiHcial position, and in defending billsBintro- 
duced by the government. None of hia 
speeches were particularly Williont, but nil 
snowed extreme good sense and temperance 
in judgment. 

The death of Sir William Leo at length 
gave the ministers the opportunity of re- 
warding the long services of Sir tludley, 
who was accordingly inaugurated as lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench on 15ray2, 
1764. He presided in that court for little 
more than two years, but long enough to 
prove himself so efficient and accomplished 
a judge that his elevation to the peerage 
was determined upon, the warrant signed, 

I and a day appointed for him to kiss hands 
; as Lord Ryder of llarrowby; but being 
‘ taken ill on the samo day, ho could not 
attend, and dying on May 25, 1750, the day 
j after, before the patent was completed, the 
I creation of course fell to the ground. That 
his son's name was not imunsdiately substi- 
tuted was considered by some as a hard- 
ship ; and the omission, which was probably 
occasioned by his minority, was not supplied 
i till twenty years afterwards, when, being 
\ ennobled by the same title, he adopted the 
happy motto ‘ Servatn tides cinen.* The 
chief justice was buried at Grantham, 
where there is a handsome monument 
erected to Ins momory. 

By Ills wife, Anne, daughter of Nathaniel 
Newnham, of Streatham in Surrey, ho left 
an only .son, who, having been created 
Baron llarrowby in 1770, was succeeded 
by his son Dudley, who for liis services to 
the crown in various important offices was 
promoted to an earldom in 1809, to which 
was added the viscounty of Sandou in 
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SACXVIILSf JoBDAjT PE^ or BE 8ABKE- appear, however, that he held the degree of 
VILLE, so called from a town of that name a seijeant-at-law. 
in Normandy, was demnded from Her- He was appointed to the office of chief 
brand, who assisted m King William’s I baron of the &chequer on March 20, 1387, 
invasion of England, and returning home 11 Edward III.; and Prynne (on 4^ Ingt, 
left in this country Robert, his third son, 4) says that he was the first chief baron 
who held various manors in Essex and | whom he finds summoned to parliament, 
Suifolk. He was the grandfather of Geof- meaning, we presume, by that specific title, 
frey, the father of this Jordan, by Con- On July 26, 1389, he acted as the locum 
stance, daughter of Sir Edmund &ook6. ienens of William de Zouche, the treasurer^ 
(Baronaffefii. 300; CoUim'c Peerage, iii. then abroad; and from May 2 to June 21, 
iK) ; Hasted^ iii. 74.) Both father and son 1.340, he held the office of treasurer. During 
were involved in the proceedings of the this time he still continued chief baron, 
barons against King John, but on the His removal from the treasurership was, 
accession of Henry III. their forfeited lands | perhaps, fortunate for him, as he otherwise 
were restored to them, and further favours j would probably have been swept away with 
conferred. (ItoL Pat 172; Pal, Clam, i. i the rest on King . Edward's angry return 
306, 318, .310.) Jordan de Saukevillo’s ? from Toumay in the following November, 
name appears on a fine acknowledged at ; On September 29, 1343, the Great Seal 
WestmWer in 3 Ilenrv 111., 1210, he ; was delivered to him as chancellor. He 
being then, according to Dugdale, a justice ' held it for about two years. During bia 
itinerant, but on no other occasion is he ' time there is a curious entry of the seizure,, 
mentioned as a justicier. Both he and his by the mayor and bailiffs of Sandwich, of 
father were aliVo in 10 Henry HI. (J2o^. nine hulls and numerous letters and pro- 
Clam, ii. 140), and the time of their deaths cesses from the Roman court, attempted 
is uncertain. ^ to be surreptitiously introduced into the 

Jordan married Maud de Normauvill, kingdom 4n qiiudam linea tel& cerate in- 
audby her he had three sons, from William, clusos;’ and or their being delivered by the 
the eldest of whom, regularly descended | chancellor, in \fuU Chancery at Westmin- 
Thomns Sackville, who in 1667 was created ’ ster,* to the chamberlain of the Exchequer 
Lord Buckhurst, and in 1(303 Earl of Dor- to bo kept in the treasury. (iV". Foederaj 
set. 'Ihia title was raised into a dukedom ; iii. 26.) 

in 1720, but all became extinct in 1843. ^ There is no trace of his being more defi- 

SABIE0TOH, Robert de. Although it ^ cient or less successful than his contem- 
hasbeen suggested that the names of the two I poraries; and though the cause of his 
after-named iudges Shottiiidon and Sod- | resignation of the Seal on October 20, 1846, 
iiigton may he only varieties of that of ■ is not given, yet, from anything that ap- 
Sadington, there is nothing positive to • pears, it is quite os likely to have arisen 
prove that it is so, nor any evidence that j frem political as from legal motives. His 
they and the su^ect of the present notice , reinstatement as chief baron of the Exche- 
are of the same lamily. Robert de Sading- j quer on the 8th of the following December 
ton was clearly so called from a place of i seems to exclude the idea suggested by 
that name in Leicestershire, and, we con- ! Lord Campbell, that be was inefficient as a 
ceive, was the son of John de Sadington, ! judge. 

in the household (valettus) of Queen Isa- : In the next year he was appointed one of 
bella, by whose request the custody of the j the custodes of the principfdi^ of Wales, 
hundred of Gertre in that county was ! the duchy of Cornwall, and the earldom of 
committed to him. (Abb. Pot Orig, i. 243.) . Chester, during the minority of the king’s 

This connection may probably account : son, Edward, Prince of Wales. (CW. Pat. 
for Robert’s first eMloyment about the ; Pat 164.) In 1347 he was the head of the 
court. In 3 Edward III. he was com- • commission assigned * ad judicium feren- 
xnissioned, with the sheriff of Leicester and j dum,’ that is to say, to sentence and to 
another, to sell the com in certain manors ! execute the Earls of Menteith and Fife, 
which had fallen into the Ung's hands; and I taken with King David in the battle of 
his name occurs in the \ ear Books as an j Nevil’s Cross, in which they are described 
advocate from that to the tenth year, during as traitors to Edward de Baliol, King of 
which period he was placed on two or three; Scotland. Though there is no dis&ict 
commissions of enqui^ 3 ^ (Ibid. ii. 29, 107 ; ' entry of his death, it probably took place in 
iV; Fcpdcra, ii. 829, 840.) It does not j^the iirst quarter of 1360. In that year his 
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sueeeaBor aaoliief barcm^Gemse de Wilford^ 
was appointed on April 7. 

He married Jojcsi the sister and heir of 
Bichard de Mardval, Bishop of Salisbutj ; 
and John de Sadington, mentioned in 37 
Edward HI., was probably his son. (iVt- 
choUs^B Leicesterfhirey 102.) 

8ADIHOTON. iSSeeTHOHAS de Sodinoton. 

SAHAX, Richard de. Dufdale names 
Richard de Saham as havinff hoen consti- 
tuted a baron of the Exchequer in 23 
Edward L, 1206, in the place of Master 
Elias de Wynton. The Year Book (pt. 
i. 35), however, accounts for the mistime, , 
for it there appears that Richard de Sidiam 
was sworn in as baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland in Trinity Term of that year, oefore 
the chancellor and barons of the Exchequer 
in England. He was a son of Robert de 
Saham, of the manor of Saham-Toney in 
Norfolk, and brother of the under-mentioned 
William. (BhmeJiMB Norfolk ^ i. 608.) 

SAHAM, William dk, his brother, founded 
a chantry at Saham-Toney in Norfolk. He 
was raised to the bench on the accession of 
Edward 1., and continued for many years 
to act as a judge of the King^s Bench, and 
to be employed in various itinera till 18 
Edward I. In that year, although he shared ' 
in the disgrace of many of his brethren, 
and was not only removed from his seat, 
but fined in the sum of 3000 marks ( Weever^ 
307 ) Hot Part i. 62, 03), he is described 
in a document (Bib. Cott. Claud. E. VHI., 
p. 20(3) as entirely innocent, ^ in quo dolus 
seu fraus non est inventus,’ and as paying 
the fine to conciliate the king. He was 
alive in 28 Edward I., when he was 
defendant in an action brought against him 
for damage done to property at Iluningham 
in Norfolk. (Abb, Placit 242.) 

ST. ALBANS, Viscount. Sm F. Bacon. 

ST. EDMXTND, Roger de, is the last of 
the five justices itinerant who fixed the 
tallage for Norfolk and Suffolk in 9 Richard 
L, 1197-8 (Madox, i. 706), and being a 
clergyman named from that town in Suffolk, 
was, according to the common practice of 
the time, added to the ordinary justices for 
the performance of this duty in his own 
neighbourhood, lie had been previously 
in king’s service, having been employed 
in 1194 to collect the aid for the wages of 
the army appointed to meet King Richard 
at Tubce uf in Normandy. 

In 10 Richard 1. he was appointed by 
the king archdeacon of Richmond, and was 
witness in that character to a charter dated 
December 19, 1198. 

ST. EDMUND, WiLLiAM de, is no other- | 
wise mentioned than as having tines acknow- j 
lodged before him as a justicier for twelve ! 
years, commencing at Midsummer 1233, 27 \ 
Henry HI., and ending at Midsummer i 
1246, during which period also various ! 
entries occur of payments made for writs ! 
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before him. (Dttgdakle Orig. 43 ; Excerpt, 
e Eat, Fin, i. 266, 399, 402.) 

ST. HELENA, John de, held lands of the 
king at Abingdon in Berkshire, which he 
forfeited in 17 John. They were no doubt 
restored to him on the accession of Henry 
HI., although no record thereof appears. 
In 9 Henry ill., however, he was consti- 
tuted^ a justice itinerant for that county, 
and in the following year assea^ed the 
quinzime there. (Rot, Clam, i. 230, 241, 
ii. 70, 247.) 

ST. JAGOBO, Stepuen de, is only men- 
tioned as a jiLsticier in a fine levied at 
Westminster,‘either in 4 or 6 Richard I. 
(Hnnter^B Pnfare.) 

ST. JOHN, John de, held the barony of 
Stanton in Oxfordshire, and in 9 Henry III., 
1226, was appointed one of the justices 
itinerant in Fiis own county. He died in 
14 Henry III., when Oeoffroy lo Despenser 
paid 100/. for the guardianship of Roger 
Iiis heir, who fell at the battle of Eve- 
sham in 12(55, after which none of his de- 
scendants were summoned to Tarliament. 
(Raronof/o, i. 539 ; Rot Claus, ii. 75, 70.) 

ST. JOHN, Oliver (EARr. oy Bolin- 
buoke), who was d(‘8Condcd from the same 
family to which the last-named .lohti St. 
John "belonged, is no otherwise famous than 
for being one of the very few ])eors (who. 
Wood says, were ‘all of the Presbyterian 
dye ’) remaining with the parliament after 
Charles I. retired to York, and concurring 
with the House of Commons in the violent 
votes and ordinances then passed. It was 
from this contraction of choice, rather than 
from any special ability in him, that he 
was selected, in 1943, os one of the two 
members of the House of Lords, to bo 
united with four Commoners, in whom the 
custody of the new Great Seal was to be 
placed. They 'were accordingly appointed 
commissioners on November 10. Tie oc- 
cupied this position about two years and n 
half, and died in possession of it in June or 
July 1(34(3. The earldom became extinct 
in 1711, hut the barony of St. .John of 
Bletsoe survived, and still fiourishes. 
(Baronage, ii. 398; Athen. Chon, iii. 134 j 
Journals.) 

ST. JOHN, Oliver, connected by relation- 
ship with both the preceding, was the son 
of Oliver, settled at Cayslioo in Bedford- 
shire, a grandson of the first Lord St. John 
of Bletsoe, by his wife Sarah, daughter of 
Edward Buckley, Esq,, of Odell in the 
same county. ( IVottons Baronet iv, 178.) 
Clarendon calls him ‘ a natural son of the 
house of Bullingbroke,* and the 'writer of 
‘ The Mystery of the Good Old Cause * says 
that his father ‘ was supposed to be a bye- 
blow of one of the Earls of Bedford.’ (Pari, 
Hid. iii. 1(300.)^ The unpopularity of the 
man, and the circumstances of the times, 
will sufficiently account for these reports, 
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but the above is the j^digiee given by an 
unprejudiced genealogist, and confirmed by 
the description in his admission as a mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn. 

He was bom about the year 1508, and 
was sent to Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
in August 1015, Lord Campbell (CA. JuKt, 
i. 450) fathers upon him the 'Letter to the 
Mayor of Marlborough ’ against a benevo- 
lence then in collection, which was made 
the subject of prosecution in the Star 
( liamber in April 1616, when he was only 
seventeen. To have formed such decided 
opinions, with reasons so clearly stated, and 
Statutes and authorities so precisely quoted, 
as are found in the letter in question, 
would he an instance of most remarkable 
precocity in any youth who had not even 
commenced his college studios. But the 
statement will not bear the slightest inves- 
tigation. There is absolutely nothing in 
the whole proceeding to lead to a suspicion 
that the writer of the letter could have 
been ' a mere stripling but, on the con- 
trary, it is manifest from the letter itself, 
and from Bacon’s well-prepared speech, 
who would scarcely have wasted his elo- 
quence on a boy, that he was ' a principal 
person, and a dweller in that town,’ and 'a 
man likely to give both money and good 
I'xamplc/ (State Triahj ii. 81)9.) Instead 
of the youth who was quietly preparing for 
his academical course, the person so de- 
scribed was Oliver, the son of St. John of 
Lydiard-Tregoze, a seat not far distant 
from Marlborough, whose relfttivo and 
namesake afterwards became Viscount 
( trandison and Lieutenant of Ireland. (^Lord 
Pareiv's Letters [Camd. Soc.], 

From the uiiiversitv our student pro- 
ceeded to Lincoln’s tun, where he was 
called to the bar on June ^2, 1020. He 
received early employment in the law busi- 
ness of the Fnrl of Bedford, to whom ho 
was distantly related. In consequence of 
this connection ho was really brought be- 
fore the Star Chamber in 1030; both he 
and the earl, with Seldeii, Sir Bobert Cot- 
ton, and some others, being charged with 
publishing 'A Proposition for his Majesty’s 
service to Bridle the Impertinence of Par- 
liaments ’ — a piece of irony which was 
proved to he written by Sir liobert Dudley 
at Fh^rence in the rei^ of James 1. The 
government was glad to withdraw from this 
absurd prosecution, by availing itself of the 
birth of the king’s son as a plea for extend- 
ing mercy to the defendants. (State Trials^ 
in, 387.) They were consequently dis- 
ehargod ; but Clarendon (i. 325) says that 
8t. John never forgave the court this ^Jirst 
assault.’ This feeling of bitterness was no 
doubt increased by his study being searched 
, and his papers seized in 1037, in consequence 
of being suspected of having drawn the 
answer of Burton to the informarion filed 
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against him in the Star Chamber for a libel- 
lous publication. (Harm’s Lives, ii. 267.) 

About 1620 he had married his first wife, 
Johanna, sole child of Sir James Altham of 
Mark’s HaU, Latton, Essex, and of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Francis Barrington, 
by Joan, one of the daughters of Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchinbroke, and aunt both 
to Oliver Cromwell the protector, and John 
Hampden the patriot. 

Bound thus more intimately to that party, 
who were dissatisfied with the unconstitu- 
tional measures of the court, this connection 
made St, John the natural adviser of 
Hampden in the celebrated resistance to 
the payment of ship-money. His argument 
against the legality of that imposition w'as 
80 learned and .so powerful that he ac- 
quired so much reputation that ' he was 
called into all coiiris and to all causes 
whei*e the king's prerogative was most con- 
tested.’ (Clarendon, i. 324.) His first wife 
having died in childbed, he in 1038 
strengthened the tie with the Cromwells 
by uiaiTying Elizabeth, the first cousin of 
Oliver, and daughter of Henry Cromwell 
of Upwood. 

'SV hen the king, after a cessation of eleven 
years, was obliged to call a parliament in 
April 1040, St. John was elect(3d member 
for Totnes. (Fasti Oxoa, 453.) In the 
short period of throe weeks during which 
this parliament lasted, though he does not 
appear to have put himself forward as a 
speaker, the lournals sliow that he was 
named on all tlio committees connected with 
popular grievances, and that ho was charged 
to speak on one of them in the conferences 
witn the Lords. Finding that redress was 
insisted on before supplies would be granted, 
the king dissolved the parliament, to the 
disappointment of the moderate, but to the 
joy of the extreme party. Clarendon i*e- 
I lates (i. 2 10) that within an hour after the 
dissolution he met St. John, ' who had 
naturally a great cloud on his face, and 
very seldom was known to smile, but had 
then a most cheerful aspect;’ and that 
after lamenting what had taken place, St. 
John answered him with a little warmth, 
'That it was well; hut that it must bo 
worse before it coidd be better; and that 
this parliament could never have done what 
was necessary to be done.’ 

In the new parliament, which met in 
the following November, St. John again 
represented Totnes, and was immediately 
appointed on scverid committees, and chair- 
man of that with regard to ship-money. 
On December 7 he brought up its reports, 
on which were founded the memorable re- 
solutions that not only the impost itself, 
but all the proceedings to enforce it, and 
the decision of the judges, were against 
law. These resolutions were odoptM by 
the House of Lords, after hearing a lumi- 
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nous adclfess from St John, which' is also tion in St John’s conduct, the king revoke ^ 
aremiwkable for vindictive sternness towards his appointment on Octooer 30, 1043, and 
the judges. (State Triak^ iii. 1202.) On put Sir Thomas Gardner in his place. The 
January 29, 1040-1, within a fortnight parliament however, refused to recognise 
after this^ speech was delivered, St. John i the new solicitor; and on providing a Great 
was constituted solicitor-general. (Rymer^ I Seal for themselves, in lieu of that which 
XX. 449.) '■ had been taken to the king by Lord Lyt- 

This promotion arose from a desire to ' telton.and appointing on November 10 two 
gain over some of the popular party, among ' Lords and lour of the Commons for its 
whom various places were to be distributed, i custody, they named St. John ns the first 
The Earl of Bedford entered into the plan, j of the latter, with the title of * his majesty’s 
and was to be treasurer, and Pym and ' aolicitor-pneral ; * and by this designation 
others were to^ accept situations of trust. I he was distinguished until ho became chief 
The king readily consented to St. John’s ■ justice. Whitelocko’s statement (71, 88) 
appointment, ^ hoping that he would have that in May 1844 he was assigned to be 
been very useful in the House of Commons, attorney-general is evidently a mistaken 
where his authority was then great ; at account of an ordinance of the Commons, 
least, that he would be ashamed ever to enabling him to do all acts as eireetually as 
appeu in anything that might prove pre- the attorney-general, if present, might llave 
judicial to the crown.’ But the Ean of done. {Journals,) 

Bedford’s death three months after, and St. John was one of the coininissioners 
other circumstances, stopping these negotin- to treat for a peace at Uxbridge in January 
tions, the kin^ found himself with a solici- j 1845, but, as neither party was sincere, the 
tor-general neither abating nor dissombling i negotiation failed. In April of that ymr the 
his enmity to the court, and who still re- ! self-denying ordinance, by which St. John 
tained the confidence of his party. > and the" other commissioners of the Great 

The king soon had reason to see how ' Seal would have been discpialiiied, was 
much he had been mistaken in his cixpec- passed by both the houses ; but before the 
lations. The accusation of the Earl of forty days limited by it had expired the 
♦Strafford by the Commons had been made parliament voted their continuance iu office 
in the previous November, but the trial till the end of the following term ; aud this 
did not begin till the 22iid of March ; and ‘ vote was repeated from time to time till 
St. John, though ho was the king’s officer, j October 30, 1840, wlicn they delivered up 
and well knew his royal master’s anxiety | the Seal to the speakers of the two houses, 
lo save the earl, used his utmost elforts to i who were nominated its keepers. ( White- 
urge on the proceedings, and even dissuaded ' /oc/cc, 1 24, 228.) St. John had, in the 
the Commons from hearing the argument ! previous February, joined in the vote 
of the earl’s counsel on the matter of law. • abolishing the Court of Wards; and now, 
When the Commons found that the offences [ resuming Jiis functions as solicitor-general, 
alleged Against Strafford could not be i ho was ordered to prosecute Judge Jenkins 
touched by the existing laws, and that ho . for exercising his judicial duties in defiance 
was likely to be acquitted by the Lords, i of the parliament. But before that sturdy 
they brought in a bill of attainder, in the ; royalist was brought to trial, the Commons 

S roniolioii of which unjustifiahlo course St. * had determined to fill up the vacancies on 
olm was a prominent actor, and in its the bench. They accordingly appointed 
support addressed the Lords in a speech St. .John chief justice of the Common I’leas 
betraying so much sophistry, brutality, and on October 12, 1848, and, the Lords liaving 
malice as fully to justify Clarendon’s con- concurred, he was sworn in on November 
domnation of it, and the disgust of all un- ' 22. (Ibid. 194-3»'38.) 
prejudiced men, (Vemeys Notes [Canid. ' It was not then the custom, any more 
feoc.1,49, l}i>\Ru8hworthj iv. 875; Clarendon^ than it is now, for the judges to sit in the 
i- 407.) • House of Commons. St. John, therefore, 

In all the violent measures that sue- i on his elevation to the bench, though his 
ceeded— the bill for the continuance of the seat for Tolncs was not vacated, abstained 
parliament, the bill against the bishops, the from attending parliament, and took no 
militia bill, &c, — St. John took the same part in the tragic debates of the next two 
actively adverse part The king, naturally months, which brought his sovereign to the 
desirous of releasing himself from his ob- : block; and he asserts, in the case which he 
noxious officer, offered the place to Hyde ; ' published in 1^, that, so for from being 
but he prudently declined it, and dissuaded . one of the advisers of the sanguinary pro- 
the king from removing St. John at that . ceedings, he was not even consulted, out 
time, though agreeing that he might have ^ unon all occMion manifested his dislike 
filled it with a better man when the place ana dissatisfaction.’ In this he is confirmed 
was actually void. But soon after, the ; by Thurloe, who acted then os his secre- 
breach with the Commons becoming com- : tary, and by the vote which the Comment 
plete, and no hope remaining of any altera- passed, when the Peers rejected the ortfi- 
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BBfice, that the LordB, and the chief judges diplomatie report on July 2. TVom that 
of each court, whom they had named, time he contmued hla attendance, and to 
should he left out of the commission for his indignation at the treatment he received 
the trial. But his denial that he favoured in Holland, and the failure of the ne^fotiar 
the alteration of the government to a com- tion, is to to attributed the adoption in the 
monweidth, and his assertion that he was next month of the oi^inwce, upon which 
ever for King, Lor^, and Commons, require was founded the Navimtion Act passed at 
more credit than can be easily given to a the Bestoiation, prohibiting foreign ships 
mail who h^ accepted a high judicial office ■ from bringi^ any merchandise or commo- 


who, withm eight days after they had 
murdered their king, and after their vote 
that the office of king was * unnecessary,* 
find the House of Peers was ^ useless and 
dangerous,* and that both ^ ought to be 
abolished,* consented not only to remain as 
a judge under the usurping government, 
hut to be a member of its council of state. 
That he acted on that council, and was 
trusted by it, is apparent from his being 
one of the committee in 1060 to confer with 
(Tonoral Fairfax as to the invasion of Scot- 
land — a conference which led to the ap- 
pointment of Cromwell to be lord-general 
of the army. ( JVhitdockPj 360-4(52.) 

In March 1051 he and Mr. Strickland 
were sent ambassadors to the Dutch. It is 
curious that in speaking of this embassy 
(/*lHTendon calls him Hho known confident 
<»f Cromwell,* and Whitelocke designates 
liim ' Cromwell’s creature *•— an agreement 
between writers of opposite parties whibh 
goes far to show the general impression at 
the time, and to warrant the nickname ho 
received of * The Dark Lanthorn,’ notwith- 
standing his denial of its ju.vilice.» In June 
he returned without having concluded the 
treaty he went to negotiate. His rosidencti 
at tpG Hague was not unattended with 
danger. He was treated with indignity by 
the people, and with something like in- 
diffcrcnco by the States; lie received a 
gross insult from Prince Edward, the Pal- 
grave’s brother ; he was engaged in a per- 
sonal quarrel with the Duke of York, the 
details of which do not tell to his credit; 
and he narrowly escaped an attempt upon 
his life, similar to that lately practised by 
the Thugs in India. The pWiiament, in- 
dignant at the slight endeavours made to 
punish the delinquents, and at the trifling 
impediments that were every day thrown 
in the way of completing tfie treaty, re- 
called the ambassadors. On their return 
St. John took his seat in the House of 
Commons, and, after giving a detailed ac- 
count of all their proceedings, they received 
thanks for their faithful services. (Ibid, 
487-40(5 ; Pari Jlist, iii. 1307.) 

A resolution that the several judges who 
were members should be discharged from 
their attendance in the house whilst they 
executed their offices, wliich was passed in 
October 1(549, was rescinded on June 27, 
1061 , no doubt lor the purpose of enabling 
^t. John to resume bis seat, and make his 


I proceeds and growth of their own country, 
i an ordinance which was much more inju- 
I rious to the Dutch, wholly suppressing 
I their carrying trade, ^ than to ai^ other 
. nation. (Clarendon^ vi. 699.) In »Septem- 
he was one of the four who were sent 
j to compliment Cromwell on his victory at 
I Worcester, and in October he was ap- 
j pointed a commissioner for the affairs of 
' Scotland. In November he was re-elected 
I on the council of state, and was named by 
i the committee for the reformation of the 
I universities, chancellor of Cambridge, 
j At the meeting called by Cromwell on 
I the 10th of December to consider what was 
fit to be done for the settlement of the 
nation, in which the general agreed with 
Whitelocke that the question was whether 
a republic or a mixed monarchical govern- 
ment wore the best, and gave bis opinion 
; that the latter would bo most effectual, St, 
; John declared that ‘ the government, with- 
j out something of monarchical power, would 
I be veiy difficult to be so settled as not to 
I shako the foundation of our laws and the 
I liberties of the people.* ( Whiteloclc^y 610.) 
Here is nothing to show that he was then 
opposed to Cromwell, who was feeling his 
way towards attaining tliat power which 
he afterwards assumed, and who, as soon 
as he found that some of the party sug- 
j gested the selection of one or the late 
I king’s sons, put an end to the debate. On 
! the 14tli of the previous month St. John 
j had been teller with Cromwell of the 
I majority of two which voted that a time 
I should be declared beyond which the par- 
liament should not sit, which limit was on 
a subsequent day fixed for November 3, 
1664. (ParL Hid, iii. 1376.) 

He then went to Scotland, where he was 
actively engaged with his colleagues in 
arranging the intended union with that 
country. After his return on May 0, 1062, 
he was ill for some time, but in April 
1063, though it does not appear that he 
I was a party to the violent mode adopted 
; by Cromwell of dismisring the parliament, 

I he strongly supported the genered’s deter- 
; mination to put an immediate period to its 
I sittings. (5romwell, however, did not 
summon him to the convention (called 
Barebone’s Parliament) which met on July 
4, and dissolved itself on the 12th of the 
, following December, resigning its power to 
! the lord general, vrho four £iys after was 
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^declined lord protector of the common- 
wealth of the three kinopdoms. St John 
alleges that he had nothing to do with 
this elevation of Cromwell, falling danger- 
ously ill in the previous October, and not 
recovering till the May after the event; 
and so far from approving it, Thurloe 
testifies that he expressed himself strongly 
■against it. In fnrUier pixK>f of his disUhe, 
he says that, though Cromwell named him 
•on his council, and appointed him a com- 
missioner of the iiemwiY ^Wluteloeke^ 617- 
697), he^ never attended in either capacity, 
nor received any 8alaT}^ 

According to St. John’s account, the 
cordiality between him and Cromwell hod 
cooled since the latter had assumed arbi- 
trary power, and their intercourse was 
limitea to formal visits before or after the | 
terms. 15ut when the parliament of 1967 I 
presented their * Humble Petition nud | 
Advice ’ to the protector, pressing him to ^ 
take the title of king, St John is found os ' 
one of the committee that waited upon 
him, and ns a speaker contending against 
liis scruples. {Varl Hist iii. 1408.) Ciom- 
well’s refusal to comply with this request 
led to a new arrangement of the govern- 
ment, by which he was confirmed as lord 
protector, with the additional power of 
naming his successor, and of calling not 
more than seventy nor less than forty 
persons to sit in what was designated * the 
other house.’ In the exercise of this power 
iSt. John was one of tlie fjtmi peers whom 
he selected. They had not, however, a 
long enjoyment of their honours, for within 
a fortnight after the parliament met the 
Commons showed so much hesitation in 
acknowledging this upper chamber that 
Cromwell dissolved the parliament on 
February 4, l(i68. Within seven months 
after this Cromwell died, and his son 
Richard, who was immediately proclaimed 
his successor, continued Ht. John os chief 
justice, and summoned another parliament 
on January 27, 1069. This parliament did 
not last throe months, during which the 
-Commons were principally occupied in 
debates as to their intercourse tvith the 
* other house,’ manifesting all their former 
jealousy. St. John states that ho never 
would sit as a peer, but it would seem that 
he had no great opportunity of doing so, 
for in the very limited period that either 
parliament sat after the tirst nomination of 
the new peers little is recorded of their 

^ In the liiiowing month (May) the army 
recalled the remains of that parliament 
which Oliver Cromwell had expelled in 
1653, and St. John not only took his place 
in it, but was named one of the council of 
state. The old government, ^ without a 
single person, kingship, or House of Peers/ 
having been re-established, St. John and 
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Sir John Pickering waited on Richard 
Cromwell, and obtamed hia written qui- 
escence in this arrangement by which he 
was thus deprived of his short-lived 
dignity. The sittings of the Rumjp Par- 
liament, as it was called, were violently 
interrupted in October by the same military 
power that had called them together, and 
a Committee of Safety formed. They were 
again, however, by tlie aid of Monk, rein- 
stated on December 26. St. John attended 
a meeting on February 17, 1659-60, at 
Monk’s quarters, with leierence to the mem- 
bers who were secluded in 1648, and was 
instrumental in restoring them to theii 
places a few days after. (Mercurius I\h 
iiimis,) The house dissolved itself on Marcl 
16, tirst passing an act for anew parliament 
to meet on April 26. Among the qualifi- 
cations proposed for the members was an 
oath abjuring the title of Charles II., which 
8t. John declares that Im eaino out of the 
country on purpose to oppose, adding that 
it was ho tliat made the motion to put n 
period to the Long Parliament. 

At the Restoration, which soon followed, 
St. John found himself in a difiicnlt position. 
His havsh and active proceedings at the 
commencement of the troubles; the lend ho 
took against the king while holding an office 
under the crown; the inhumanity of Ids 
speech against Strafford ; Ids partisanship in 
all Cromwell’s earlier, if not later, measures; 
Ids recent adlierenco to the principle of a 
j govurnnicnt without a single porsou, king- 
1 sjjip, or JloiiS(i of Peers; and even his rola- 
I tioiKship to the two protectore — setting aside 
! his personal collision with the Duke of York 
I at the Hague — could not but operate prejii- 
<iicia]]y against him. In the discussions, 
theiefoiv, in the House of Commons upon 
the act of iinhnnidty, he was included 
among those reser\'ed for such pains, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, not extending to life, 
as by n future act should bo imposed. To 
couuienict this vote, he published the case 
before referred lo, which is drawn up with 
a great deal of art and plausibility, but must 
be received with an equal degree of caution 
both as to its statements and its omissions. 
With the strenuous aid of Thurloe, who had 
a grateful remembrance of his early patro- 
nage, it had its desired effect upon the Lords, 
who mitigated the clause against him by 
the substitution of another (to which the 
Commons afterwards assented), declaring 
that if he accepted or exercised any office 
after September 1 (two days subsequent to 
the royal assent), ho should stand as if ex- 
cepted by name from the benefit of the act. 
The king, on hearing of bis narrow escape, 
is said to have expressed a wish that he had 
been added to those excepted. (Part Hist, 
iv. 70, 91, 114 ; Lu/ilow, 303.) 

St. John, after residing for a few years in 
privacy on his estate at Longthorpe, a hamlet 
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near Peterborough, vhere lie had erected cn 
elegant inanaion, retired to the continent 
nnm the aMumed name of Monta^. It is 
uncertain whether he ever returned to Eng- 
land, authorities differing as to the place of 
his death, though all agree that it occurred 
on December 31, 1673, at the age of 76. 

St. John’s powers as an advocate were 
certainly great; of his qualities as a judge 
there are tew means of terming an opinion, i 
for them are no reports of his court during i 
the time that .Jie presided in it. Of his ! 
private disposition all authorities concur in 
describing it as gloomy, reserved, and un- ; 
amiable ; hut the charge which is made by ; 
some, that be was avaricious and died dis- : 
oracefully rich, is not supported by sufficient ■ 
evidence.*^ The Bedford Level was com- ; 
pleted principally by his exertions, and in 
commemoration of his services his name is i 
still connected with its greatest w ork, called j 
‘ »St. John’s Eau.^ 

His tliird wife was Elizabeth, daughter of | 
Daniel Oxenhridge, M.D., of Daveiitry, and 
■widow of Caleb Cockcroft, of London, mer- 
chant, who after bis death manied Sir llum- 
I>liiey Sydenham, of Chilworthy, St.mer- 
selshiio. By her he had no issue, but by both 
his other ■wives he had several children. 
(*ne of his giniidscns '\\a8 made a baicnet 
in 171 r», but the title became extinct at bis 
death in ITfjO. ( If'oUon^glJffrcmf.ix, 17 H.) 

ST. lEOHABB’S, LoBD. E. 13. 

.Sioiny. 

ST. VABJJE BCCIBSIA, PB 

( Bishop of London), so called from a town 
«»f that nrnie in Noimandy, held seme office 
ill the Exchequer in 1 BicbnrdL, llb9-l)0, 
lie and Hugh Baidolf then attesting some 
accounts ot Henry de Cornhill, the sheriff 
of Loudon. (iV/jc 11.) He is stated 
to have acted as secretarj’ to King Bichard, 
and appears to have been quickly advanced 
in ecclesiastical and civil preferment. He 
held the living of Hnrewood in Yorlishire, 
and successively became a canon of York 
and of St. Paul’s, and dean of the College i 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand in London. He 
was Appointed sheriff' of Surrey in 5 Biehai'd j 
L, and continued so for two years. In G ■ 
Eichard I. he paid ffve hundred marks for | 
the custody of the heir of Eohert, the : 
younger son of Eohert Eitz-Harding, ■with 
all his inheritance, and the power of mar- 
rying him to cne cf bis kinswomen ; and he 
had the charge of the abbey of Glastonbury, 
the honor of 'Wallingford, and various i 
other lands in the king’s hands. (JRot. { 
CmcelL 6, &c.^ By the Norman Eoll of j 
1196 (i. clxxvi.), it appears that a pension ] 
of 36/. 12s. had been granted for his and bis 
mother’s lives out of the manor of St. M6re 
E^ise. 

From the 6th to the 10th year of Eichard 
I. bis name frequently appears as one of the < 
justiciera before whom hues were levied ! 
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(JHunie^$Tr(f 0 (!e\ and in the latter year ho 
was promoted to the bishcmric of London, 
but was not consecrated till May 1199, about 
two months after King Eichard’s death. 

He was one of the bishops who conveyed 
the pope’s remonstrance to King John in 
1208, and who, on his continued resistance, 
laced the kingdom under an interdict. 
Vo years afterwards he pronounced the 
sentence of excommunication against the 
king, which was not removed till the year 
1213. He was obliged to ffy the kingdom 
and to remain an exile till King John had 
made his peace with the pope and received 
absolution. In the meantime his castle at 
Stortford, which AVilliam the Conqueror 
had given to the see, ■w’as entirely demo- 
lished. After his retui n to England he was 
present at the granting of Magna Charta, 
m 1216. 

'When he had presided over his see for 
l^weiity-two years, ne retired from its duties^ 
by a voluntary abdication, on January 26, 
1^21 ; and after living in seclusion for little 
moie than three years, he died at St. Osytli 
oil March 27, 1224. (6V;dwiVi, 179; Le 
\ Is we, 177; de Windovw, iii. 22C-.‘102.) 

I ST. VABTIN, Ealpu de, is named in 10 
Eichard 1., 1198-0, ns one of the justices 
itinerant fixing the tallage for the county 
' of Surrey ; and in the fame year they are 
lecorded ns making amercements in fissex 
and Hertfordshire. Ealph de Martin, who, 
in 31 Heniy IL, 1186, was one of the cus- 
todes of the see of Salishuiy, then in tho 
king's hands, was no doubt the same person, 
and ■^’as probably so entrusted in conse- 
quence ol bolding some office in the Ex- 
chequer. ( Madox, i. 311, 666, 733.) 

ST. OMBBO, William de, had the cus- 
tody of the castle of Hereford in 38 Henry 
III. {Cal, Inqttie, p. m. i. 13) ; and the only 
entry on the rolls of that reign which proven 
that he sat on tho judicial bench is a grant 
to him, in the fifty-third year, 1269, of an 
annual salary of 40/., ^quamdiu placitis 
prfpdictis intenderit.’ Although Dugdale 
thereupon inserts his name in the column 
of tho iustices of the King’s Bench, it is 
doubtful whether he was more than a ms- 
tice itinerant. He is not mentioned alter- 
■^'ards in the former character; and the 
only instance found of his acting in the 
latter is the taking of an inquiintion by 
him and Sir Warine de Chaucomb at Lin- 
coln in 3 Edward 1, 1276. {Proceed, Arch. 
Inst. York, 132.) In the previous year ho 
attended at the general council held at 
Lyons under Pope Gregory X. {LecovkS 
Pell Pecords, Int. xxxiii.) 

BT. PAUL, JoHir ns (Abchbishop of 
Dublin), whose family had propertv in the 
county of York, waa not improbaoly the 
eon of Eohert de St. Paul, lord of the town- 
ship of ^ram, who was one of the ad- 
herents of the Earl of Lancaster in the- 
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leijRi of Edwaid 11. (Pari Wiits, ii. p. 

S. 1887i) John was a cIoyk in the Chancery, 
and is the last named of three of tho^ 
officers to whom the custody of the Great 
Seal was entrusted at York/ from January 
13 to February 17, 1334, during the tern- ^ 
porary absence of John de Stratford, the | 
chancellor. I 

On April 28, 1337, he was constituted { 
master of the Kolls ; and in 1340 the House | 
of Converts, in Chancery Lane, was granted 
to him for life. While master of the Kolls, 
the Great Seal was twice deposited with 
him and other clerks — viz., from July 0 to 
19, 1338, and from December 8, 13ii9, to 
February 10, 1340 ; but on the latter day be 
was appointed solo custos till the restoration 
of Arenbishop Stratford on April 28. lie 
again held it tor a short time on tlie resigna- 
tion of the archbishop in the following June. 

On the king’s hurried return from the 
siege of Tournay, John do St. Paul was one 
of the victims of his indignation. He was 
charged with some malversation in hia 
oftice, and cast into prison ; but he obtained 
Ilia release as a elergpnan through the in- 
tervention of Archbishop Stratford. He 
however was deprived of the custody of the 
Rolls on 1 )ecemher 2, two days after the 
king arrival in England, (liarma's Ed'- 
ward HI, 217 ; Atujl. Sac* i. 20.) The royal 
anger did not long continue; for though 
St. Paul was not restored to the mastership 
of the Rolls, he after a little while was 
allowed to resume his old position among 
the masters in Chancery. On the death of 
the Chancellor Paniirig on August 1343, 
he was again one of tho three to whom the 
•Seal was entrusted till the appointment of 
Robert de Sadington on September 29. 

In 134G he was made archdeacon of 
Cornwall (Le Neve^ 94), and about the 
month of October 1349 was elected Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He presided there for 
thirteen years, and died in 1302, (N* 

Fccdera^ iii. 190, 433 ; IloUmhedj vi, 44.) 

ST. QUINTIN, Walter ns, is only men- 
tioned as one of the justices itinerant fixing 
the assize or tallage in Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire in 20 Henry II., 1174, in con- 
junction with Alured de Lincoln, the sheriff. 

(^MadoxX PJ-‘l.) 

ST. VALEBICO, or ST. WALEBICO, John 
DE (a town in Normandy), was the de- 
scendant of a noble family of that nara?, 
Ranulph the ancestor of which at the time 
of the general survey possessed several 
manors in Lincolnshire. The elder branch j 
failed for wont of male issue in 1219. ; 
(Baronage, i, 464.) John was probably an j 
officer in tho Exchequer ; for in 66 Henry . 
III. and 1 Edward X he was appointed i 
sheriff of the counties of Someroet and 
Dorset, with a special commission to enquire 
what debts several sheriffs of those counties 
and their bailiffs had received, and not 
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accounted for. He became a baron of the 
^chequer about 2 Edward L, 1274. He 
is not mentioned after 1276^ during which 
a sum of 20/1 was allowed for his expenses. 
(Madox, ii. 112, 196, 269, 320.) 

8T. yiOOBE, Thomas de, was appointed 
in 9 Edward I., 1281, to take assizes in dif- 
ferent counties. He was summoned to the 
parliament at Shrewsbury in 11 Edward I., 
and died in the twenty-third year of the 
reign, leaving property in Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire. (Cal, Inquis, p. m. i. 123 j 
Pari, Wiits, i. 10, 824.) < 

8ALCET0, Roiiert de, or DE LA 8AirOET, 
was the son of Roger do la Saucey, and 
held tho sheriffalty of Northamutonshiie 
with Henry Fitz-Peter, of de Northampton, 
ill 0 and 7 .John, During the troubles in that 
reign he seems to have been a waverer, for 
in 16 John ho gave hostages for his faith ; 
ill the next year ho was employed to ex- 
plain the king's affairs to his neighbours in 
Northampton and Rutland’; and in the fol- 
lowing his property was seized, it must bo 
presumed on bis open hostilitv. (Bat. Pat. 
47, 104, 128, 108 ; But, Clum, i. 34, 77, 230.) 
Soon after the accession of Henry IIT., 
however, it was restored to him ; and in tho 
seventh year of tlie reign ho was engng<*d 
in fixing the tallage, and again in 10 Henry 
III. in assessing the quinzimo of his county. 
(Bof, Claus, i. 30(i,640, ii. 147.) He was 
at the head of the justices itinerant for 
Rutland in 18 Henry III., 1234, beyond 
wdiicli date nothing is recorded of him. 

SAII8BUBY, Eakl oe. See R. Nevill, 
W. Cecil. 

SALMON, John (Bishop of Norwich), 
was the sun of Salomon and Ainicia, as 
appears from his appointing four priests to 
pray for their souls in a chapel he founded 
in the chancel of Norwich Cathedral ; and 
it may be pre.siimcd that the family was 
not of any eminence, from the bishop's as- 
suming for his arms a rebus of his name — 

I three silver salmons haimnnt on a sable 
! field. He is sometiinos cnlled John of Ely, 

1 having been prior of the convent therc. 
While holdinj^ this dignity he was elected 
Bishop of Norwich, on July 16, 1299. 
Salmon was not employed by Edward I., 
but he visited Romo in 1300 ; and on the 
accession of Edward II. he was sent to 
France as one of tho ambassadors to demand 
Isabella, thc3 daughter of King Philip, as 
the wife of his sovereign. In the third 

a of the reign he was chosen one of the 
ordainers; and in the ninth he was 
among the commissioners to open the par- 
liament then held. He took the part of 
his sovereign throughout his troublesome 
reign. 

On January 20, 1320, 13 Edward II., be 
was appointed chancellor in full parliament ; 
but, though he retained the office for three 
years and a half, he seems to have been so 
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seven • anifeier from ill heaidi that fte tdbyed int» oonfideailaal mmimr W 
bunnew of the Chance|7 was^ frequently King; Brndes sevend entries of bis dwi?er- 
perfbrmed by deputies. His delivexy of the ing money and plate into the ehambery 
to the costimes directed to act mr him, there is a mandate directed to him in IS 


on June ,5, l«i23, when he was confined to 
his bed, may be considered as the Ate of 
his ultimate retirement, ol^ough the new 
chancellor was, not named till the fiOth of 
August following. ^ 

He recovered from that oickness, for in 
the following year he went as ambassador 
to the court of France, and succeeded in 
negotiating a peace between the two kln^. 
IBs health, however, again failing, he died 
at the priory of Folkestone on JuW 2, 1325, 
liaving presided over his diocese for nearly 
six-and-twenty years. (Godioinj 433 ; Angl, 
Sfw. i. 412,802; Le Neve, 210; Hot. Pari, 
i. 350, 443 ; BUnneJidds Norwich^ i. 407.) 

SALVEYN, ( lERAKi), had large possessions 
in Yorkshire, and was appointed one of the 
four justices of trnilbaston for that county 
in the commission dated November 23, 
1304. In the following April his name 
was omitted, but ho had been returned 
ktoigbt of the shire in the interval, and was 
again elected in 36 Edward I. (^Parl, JVrit*, 
i. 143, 100, 407-8.) 

The family was founded by Josccus le 
Flemangli, who came in with the Con- 
queror, and was settled at Cnkenoy in 
Nottinghamshire. His grandson Knlph re- 
ceived the designation of Le Silvan from 
Ilia manor of Woodhoiise in that county; 
and this was afterwards corrupted to Sal- 
veyno. Gerard was the son of Halph Sal- 
veyu of Dulficld in Yorkshire, and Sibilla, 
daughter and coheir of Itobert Boestoii of 
Wilberfoss. I le was one of the assessors of 
tho fifteenth for that county, granted in 
.30 Edward I., and two years afterwards 
was sent on an onihassy to the court of 
France. In 1 Edward II. he was appointed 
escheator north of Trent, and held it till 
the middle of the third year, lie was then 
entrusted with thes sherifialty of York for 
four years, commencing in 4 Edward II. 
In the twelfth year he obtained a pardon ns 
one of tho adherents of Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, and died in tho following year. 
Ilia grandson, Gerard 8alveyn, succeeded 
him, and the two united names continued 


John to deliver forty thousand marks, 
fifteen golden cups, a* golden crown, and 
various other valuable articles then in his 
custody to two persons therein named. 
Two years afterwards he is quitted of sixty- 
six sacks of money, which were in the 
treasury at Gorfe, and which ought to 
contain nine thousand nine hundred marks. 

Pot. 01, 110, 146.) 

It appears from the Rotuli Mism of 11 
and 14 John (110, 113, 137) that hb was 
at both periods in personal attendance on 
the king, when several payments were made 
through his hands, many of which relate 
to the royal sports. He hod the custody of 
the abbey of Midmesbuiy, was governor of 
the castle of Devizes, and custos of the 
forests of Chippenham, Melkesham, and 
Braden. In 14 John he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Flanders (Hot, Clam, i. 305, 478 ; 
Hot, MvitB, 244) ; and to the last day of the 
reign he preserved his loyalty to his sove- 
reign. 

Among tho rewards which he received 
are tho manors of Kcning, Poterna, and 
Lavington ; tho lauds of Saherus do Quincy, 
in Wiltshire, which were given to him in 
coni unction with Gcofirey do Neville ; and, 
lastly, ten dolia of good wine, (llot. Clam, 
i. 41, 123, 230, 2(}.3.) 

lie w'os one of the pledges for the pay- 
meJit of that curious tine of two hundred 
hens, which the wife of Hugh de Neville 
offered to King John for liberty to lie with 
her husband for one night. U^Iadox, i. 471.) 
He died about 0 Henry III, i^Rot, Clam. 
i. 478, 490.) 

SANDALS, John I)e (Bishop of Win- 
chester), held an office connected with 
the Treasury or Exchequer in 30 Edward L, 
1302, wlien he is mentioned as receiving a 
crown for Queen Margaret {Rot, Part, i. 
474); in the following year he and John 
de l)rt)kenesford are called treasurers (23te- 
von'e Imie Roll, 110) ; and he was likewise 
one of those appointed to assess the tallage 
in London and Middlesex, &c. In 33 Ed- 
ward I. he became cbamberlaiu of Scot- 


to designate cveiy head of tlie family for 
more than four centuries, thirteen in num- 
ber, and is still held by its representative, 
Gerard Salvin, Esq., of Croxdale in Durham. 

( Jwyww. p.m.‘ i. 292 ; Ahb. Rot, Oritj. i. 159.) 

fiAXPOED, Tuomas de, is first mentioned 
in 6 John, 1203, when Mr. Hunter in- 
troduces him in hia list of the justiciers 
before whom fines \vere levied. As this is 
the only yew in which his name so occurs, 
he was probably present only as an officer 
of the treasury of the Exchequer, with 
which he was evidently then connected, i 
and was for many years afiterwards em- i 


land, an office which he held till the end 
of the reign, being at the same time com- 
missioned to treat with the Scots on the 
affairs of that country. {Ahb, Rot, Orig. 
i. 154.^ 

Galled from Scotland at the accession of 
Edward II., he was constituted chancellor 
of the Exchequer on August 7, 1307, and 
at the end of the year was one of those 
directed to instruct the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex in arresting the Knights 
Templars. On May 14, 1308, we find him 
acting as locam tenens for Walter Reginald, 
Bishop of Worchester, the treasurer, and 



to do. ao (ill that prelate became 
4!haiicellor, on July 6, IdlOe when the office 
of tieasiirer waa plaekl in oanil^e's hands. 
There it remained until March 14, 1312, 
when he was succeeded by Walter de Lang* 
ton, Bishop of Lichfield and Covent^, 
whose^ loctm tenens he was named in the 
following October. He occupied this sta- 
tion till he was appointed chancellor, on 
September 20, 1314 {Madox, i, 75, li. 4 
&c.), an office which he held till June 
to, 1318. 

Sandalo was an ecclesiastic, and one of 
the king's chaplains. On January 10, 1310, 
he had been made treasurer of Lichfield, 
was a canon of York, and is inserted in Le 
Neve’s catalogue of the deans of Loudon. 
It seems, however, doubtful whether he 
ever held the latter dignity. During, his 
chancellorship the bishopric of Winchester 
became vacant, and he was elected to that 
see in August 1310, but presided over it 
for little more than three years. (Xc 
Neve, 130, 183, 280.) 

Soon after his resignatiou of the Great 
Seal he was restored to his office of trea- 
surer, which was committed to him on 
November 10, 1318. (Madox, ii. 30.) He 
held it during the remainder of Ids life. 
He died on November 2, 1310, at South- 
wark, and was buried in St. Margaiiit's 
Church there. (Godwin, 223; AnyL tSac, 
i. 310.) 

His life seems to have been employed in 
a routine of official duties, of which no 
further interruption is noticed tlian a 

5 il^rimage he made to the shriuo of St. 

'liomas of Canterbury a few months before 
he resigned the Seal. Previous to his 
elevation to tlie bishopric, his JiOndon 
residence, ns chancellor, was in Aldgnte. 
Frojn Edward I., ho received the manor of 
Berghby in Lincolnshire, and from hid ward 
II. a house in the suburbs of Lincoln 
belonging to a religious society then dis- 
solved. (Abb, Hot, Oriij, i. lOo, 15)5, 11)7.) 
It is probable, therefore, that his family 
was settled in that county, although froni 
its name it no doubt liad its origin in 
Yorkshire, in which, at his death, lie had 
property in the manor of Whetlay, near 
Doncaster. ( Cal, Inqtm. p. m. i. 202.) 

SANDWICH, Ralph de, was of a knightly 
family in Kent, in which county ho held 
the manors of Eynsford and Ham. In 4U 
Henry 111. he was keeper of the wardrobe, 
and in that capacity, during the temporary 
absence of Thomas de Cantilime the chau- 
^Uor, the Great ISeal was placed in hi.s 
custody on May 7, 1205, under the seals of 
-three clerks of Chancery. In 1 Edward I. 
the custody of the vacant bishopric of 
London was committed to him, and in 5 
Edward I. the castle of Arundel. From 
that year to the ninth he acted as escheator 
^utn of the Ti^ot under the title of < senes- 



callus xemlL* In 14 Edward L he was 
appointea constable of the Tower of Lon* 
don, and, having held the office to the end 
of that reign, was confirmed in it on tho 
accession of Edward II. (Abb. Rst, Orig. 
L 21, 87-34, 156 ; Madox, i. 270, if. 108-0.) 

Dugdale inti^uces him as a judge of 
the Court of K&g’s Bench in 17 Edward I.. 
1289, on tho authority of a fine levied 
before him iiv Michaelmas Term of that 
year. This, however, would rather seem 
to place him iu the Common Pleas, in 
confirmation of which there is a letter 
dated September 24, 1280, by which he 
was associated with John de Lovetot and 
the other judges of that ""court as chief 
justice in the place of Thomas de Weyhind, 
then disgraced. A» ttu’in was about to 
commence, King Edward no doubt com- 
missioned him, ill his chnrn(!ter of constable 
of the Tower, an ollice thcui of great 
importance, to act ad inivmn, to prevent 
an interruption in tlic ordiniiry business 
till the charge was investigated. In this 
office ho continued till h'ebruary 1200. 
(Gent, Mag. March 1852, p. 207.)* In tifi 
hkiward I. he is called *j^sticedt»Newgab^’ 
(Hot, Pari, i. 154 ; Haded, ii. 520, x. 178.) 

lie probably died in 1 Edward 11., when 
John de Crumbwcdl was appointed con- 
stable of the Tower. 

SAKSDTDN, BKNLDifT DE (Bishop of 
Rochkstkk), was aj»pojntcd on March 20, 
1204, to the office ol prcccuitor of St. Paul’s, 
London, when it \vm first erected and en- 
dowed witli the church of fSording, and ho 
enjoyed it till ho wa.s raised to tlu* bishop- 
ric of Kochestor, in l)e(;om])er 12J4, 10 
.John. (Jiot. Chart, 121; Xc Nrre, lift), 
248.) In 3 Henry HI, he was at tlie head 
of the justices appointed for the four homo 
counties (Hot. Claus, i. .‘jfMi, 405), and 
lines were h‘vied before them at W'cstiuin- 
ster in that character. In May, H Ileiiry 
III., he hud a donum of twenty marks as 
resident in tho Exchequer, and in tlie fol- 
lowing November ten marks for his support 
* dum moraiii fiicit ad Scaccariiim nostrum ’ 
(Ibid. i. 5iMi, ii. 8), terms whicli seem to 
imply that lie then acted as a regular jiis- 
ticier. In Getober 1225 ho went on an 
embassy to Franco, and dying on Decomber 
21, 1220, was buried in his own cathedral. 
(Ibid, ii. 64, 1G3.) 

8AUNDEB8, Edmpxd, commenced his 
career in the deepe.st povexly. His asso- 
ciates boing selected from the lowest class, 
bis habits in accordance with theirs, and his 
elevation being of so sliort continuance, no 
endeavours were made during his life to 
trace his real history. Yet one would think 
that these veiy circumstances would have 
given a peculiar interest to an account of 
the process by which ho first extricated 
himself from his low condition, of the means 
which he used, and the energy which ho 
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exercised, to acquire that mastery orer the nature and disposition in so great a degree 
intricacies of tne law which his Re|Mrts that he might be deservedly styled a phihui- 
exhibit, and of those powers by whicn he throne. A great favourite with the students 
gradually acquired the ear of the court, and of tne law by his mirth and jests, he 
attained the high rank to which he was at gained credit at the bar by his readiness 
last promoted. and dexterity in special pleading, and his 

Roger North (p. 223) is the only con- honesty and good nature were universally 
temporary author who gives any description acknowledged. By degrees he was taken 
of his career, but the colouring with which into the king’s business, and had the part 
he paints it requires perhaps some softening, j of drawing and perusal of almost all in- 
He says that Saunders ^ was at iirst no dictments and informations that were then 
bfqter than ii poor beggar boy, if not a parish | to be prosecuted. Sometimes also he is to bo 
foundling, without known parents or re- i found acting for the defence in government 
latioDs.’ By his will, however, it appears j prosecutions— as for Mr. Price in 1080, 
that he wks tiorn in the parish of Barn wood, j when indicted for attempting to suborn one 
about two miles from Gloucester, to the | of the witnessess to the Popish Plot ; and 
poor of which place he bequeathed 20/. Tt j for the live I^opish lords charged with high 
leaves legacies to his * father and mother ’ treason, of whom only Lord Stafford was 
Gregory ’ also, from which fact Lord Camp- i tried. In 1681 he was counsel for the 
boll (Ch, Jmt, ii. 59) fills up the blank by j crown against Edward Fitzbarris and 
saying, on what authority docs not appear, ; against Lord Shaftesbury, and in 1682 for 
that * his father, who was above the lowest , the Earl of Danby, on his application to he 
rank of life, died when he was an infant, bailed. In that year he was elected a 
and that bis iiiotlier took for her second bencher of his inn ; and on January 13, 
busDund a man of the name of Gregory.’ . 1(>83, he was suddenly raised to the chief 
His lordship’s suggestion that he ran away ■ justiceship of the King’s Bench and 
because be was ^ hardly used by his father- , knighted. This elevation he owed, it is 
in-law * seems to be ignored by the confi- . said, to the doubt which the court enter- 
deuce placed in the discretion of his tained whether Chief Justice Pemberton was 
‘father Gregory ’ by his will. ; sufficiently devoted to it to carry out the 

Roger North’s account proceeds thus ; great object which the king then contem- 
‘ lie had found a way to live by obsequiov^*- plated of obtaining a forleiture of the 
ness (in Clement’s Inn, as I remember) and . charters of the city of London, and to the 
courting the attorney’s clerks for scraps, j certainty felt that Saunders, who had ad- 
Tlie extraordinary observance and dili- . vised tlie proceedings and settled all the 
gence of the boy made the society willing : pleadings, would, if placed in that office, 
to do him good. lie appeared very ambi- | decide against the corjioration. Tho case 
tious to learn to write j and one of the I was argued before him, and, though he was 
attorneys got a board knocked up at a ^ on bis death-bed when judgment was pro- 
window on the top of a staircase. . . lie ; nounced, the other judges united indeclar- 
made himself so expert a writer that he | ing that he agreed with them in decreeing 
took in business, and earned a few pence ‘ the forfeiture. In tho interval Saunders 
by hackney- writing. And thus by degi*ce.s , presided at the trial of the sheriffs of 
he pushed his faculties and fell to forms ; , London and others for a riot at the election 
and by books that were lent him became of new sherilts, but he. died between the 
lui exquisite entering clerk.’ This course of conviction and the sentence, Triahf 

education was pursued during the Common- vols. vii. viii. ix.) 

wealth, for by the time of tlie Restoration The habits of his life were necessarily 
he had so advanced in his niaaiis as to be- changed by his promotion j his diet was 
come a member of the Middle Temple, to altered, his labour incessant, and his anxiety 
which he was admitted on July 4, 1660, greater. His constitution consequently, 
being described ‘of the city of tiloucester, which had beeu much damaged oy his 
gtMillcman.’ Called to the* bar on Novem- former intemperance, soon utterly gave 
her 25, 1664, he began to compile his Re- | way. Before he had been six months on 

S orts two years afterwards ; and as he was ' the bench he was seized with apoplexy and 
imself in most of the cases in his work, | palsy, and died on June 19, 16^, at his 
and Sir T. Raymond mentions his name house on Parson’s Green, whither he had 
frequently from January 1668, it is clear removed on becoming chief justice. By 
that he got into early practice. his will he makes Nathaniel Earle and 

A curious and pictonal description of his Jane his wife (his host and hostess in 
person, habits, and general character is Butcher Row) his residuary legatees, ‘ as 
given by Roger North ; representing him some recompense for their care of him, 
as corpulent and beastly in his person, and and attendance upon him, for many years.’ 
offensive to his neighbours, and as in- ‘ While he sat in the Court of King’s 
temperate in his habits ; but with wonder- Bench,’ says Roger North, ‘he gave the 
fill wit and repartee, and a goodness of I rule to the general satisfaction and it is 
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universally allowed that he was abundantly ! 
versed in the mysteries and technicalities ' 
of law. His llepoVtS; printed after his death, ! 
extend from ICCO to 1072, and are esteemed 
for their simplicity and precision. They 
are composed in so dramatic a form that 
Lord Mansfield called him the Terence of 
reporters. 

SAUNB^B, Edward, was one of the ‘ 
sons of Thomas Sniindera, Esq., of Har- 
rington in Northamptonshire, by Margaret, 
daughter of Kichnrd Gave, of Stanford in 
that county. Admitted at the Middle 
Temple, he was elected reader in 1526, and 
again in 1533 and looO. His call to the 
degree of the coif was in Trinity Term 
1540, and he was made one of King Ed- 
ward’s Serjeants on Felrunry 11, 1647, 
within a fortnight after the accession. lie 
W'HS successively elected member for Co- 
ventry, Lostwithiel, and Haltnsh. The • 
Reports of llyer and Rlowden show that 
ho was in full practice, and before the end 
of the reign he had been appointed recorder ! 
of (^^oveiitry. At the king .s death, in July ] 
1653, he was in that citv, and by his insti- 
gation the u)ay or refuse J to obey the orders 
sent by the Duke of Nortbiiiuberlnnd on 
the pak of Lady Jane Grey, and immedi- 
ately proclaimed (fueen Maiy\ {Chrotu of 
Qn, Jane^ Ac. 11.*}.) 

This prompt service was not overlooked, 
for on the 4tu of the next October he was 
raised to the bench ns a judge of the 
Common Pleas, and was knighted by King 
Philip in the following January. {Murhyn^s 
Diary ^ 342.) Among the trials on which 
he eat was that of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, but he was little move thnu a silent 
commissioner, making only one slight 
remai'k. iJSloU 'friah, i. 894, 957.) Though 
these circumstances might laiso a doubt as j 
to his being, as Wotton says, the brother 
of Laurence yniindcrs, who was burnt for 
heresy at Coventry in May 1555, the more 
especially ns on the deatfi of Sir William 
Portman Sir Edward was promoted to the 
chief justiceship of the Queen’s Rench on 
May 8, 1567, yet two letters remain from 
him to Lawrence which authenticate the 
relationship. Although a Roman Catholic, 
Sir Edwaid was re-nppointed by Queen 
Elizabeth immediately after IMary’s death, 
but the day before the next Hilary Tem 
he was superseded by Sir Robert Catlin, 
and removed into the Court of Exchequer 
as chief baron, a change arising probably 
from the feeling that the former place wm 
too important to be held by one of his 
religious persuasion, but that his services 
as a judge were too valuable to be alto- 
gether dispensed with. He was present at 
the trial of the Duke of Norfolk in 1671, 
but does not appear to have uttered a 
word. In the business of his court, how- 
ever, this charge cannot be made gainst 
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him, for bis learning and bis industry are 
amply exhibited by both Dyer and Plowden. 

He died November 12, 1570, and was 
buried at Weston-under-Wetbale, under a 
handsome monument. He married first 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Engle- 
field, judge of the Common Pleas, and 
widow of George Carew, Esq. ; and se- 
condly Agnes Hussey. By the first be left 
a daughter, and by the second he had no- 
child. (Athena Cantabnyienmf i. 359, 505.) 

8AUNF0BB, JojiN D£ (ARcnni.<iior of 
Dcdlin), was a justice itinerant in 3 Ed- 
ward I. (7 Bejwrt iV5. Dec,, ii. 248), 
hut whether of England or Ireland is. 
uncertain. The latter seems the more 

f robable, as he was the king’s oscheator in 
relnnd from the eighth to the twelfth 
year. ( Abb. Dot, Ony. i. 39, 42, 48.) 

In 1285, 13 Edward I., ho was made 
Archbishop of Dublin, and there is a letter 
from him to John do Lang ton, apparently 
before he was chancellor, and wliicli tliertj- 
fore may have been xvritten cither bidbre 
or after Saunford was elected to the arch- 
bishopric, requesting new writs relative to. 
the process in the plea of Penciiz, to bear 
the same date as the former, as arranged 
when he . attended at Knanisour^h before 
Langton and William do Ilamilion. (7 
Dqyort, ut supra, 247.) As Pencriz is 
either the collegiate church in 8taflbrd- 
shire or the church in Derbyshire, it would 
appear that Saunford w^as then acting in a 
judicial capacity in England, but there is 
nothing positively to decide the question. 

A coiitciilioii arose between the arch- 
I bishop and William do Luda, Bishop of 
I Ely, in 21 Edward I, in consemience of a 
man of the former having been Rilled by a 
servant of the latter, Dari. i. Ill, 

152.) The date of the archbishop’s deatli 
w’as probably 30 Edw’ard I., as his successor, 
William de Ilotham, was then appointed. 

SALVAGE, Geoffkky lr, held nropwty 
in the counties of Warwick, Ktallbrc},. 

I Derby, and Worcester, and on the death of 
I his father, of the same name, in 1222, 
i 0 Henry IIL, was excused his fine for 
admission, at the intercession of Hugh lo 
Despencer, whose daughter, Matilda, her 
! married. (Dot, Clam, i. 494, ii. 94 ; Ex- 
cerpt. e Dot, Fin, i. 205.) In the following 
year he was custos of the forest of Saver- 
nake in Wiltshire, in which county he waa 
also a justice itinerant in 9 Henry HI. 
Dugdale (Oru/. 42) notices fines levied 
liefore him at Westminster in 7 Henry III.,, 
and &om that time till Easter, 10 flenry 
HI. (Dot Claus, i. 628, ii. 76.) .. 

He died in 1280, when Hugh le De- 
spencer paid fifty sbillinRs for the custody 
of bis lands and the wardship of bis heir. 

8ABVAGS, Jahes le, was the rector of 
the church of St. Peter at Hotham, or 
Ocham, probably Woking in Surrey, and 
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probably on that account was joined to the | deposited in the church of Methley in York* 
Justices itinerant of the home counties in shirei where his ancestors were interred, 
3 Henry 11I.| 1210. lie was chaplain to and over it a magnificent monument was 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbuiy afterwards erected, 
and chancellor, and was one of the execu- He was fond of historical studies, and 
tors of his will. (i2ot. Fat, 26 ; Itot, Claus, was one of the first members of the Society 
i. 60rl*) that prelate’s death, in 1205, of Antiquaries. An intimacy existed, be- 
the king* nominated him as custos of the tween* him and Camden, his letter to whom 
archbishopric during the vacancy, and pointing out a variety of mistakes in the 
made him one of his own chaplains. (Hot, < Britannia’ is extant. His benevolence was 
Claus, i. 40, 47, 71.) equal to his learning, and there was scarcely 

8AV1LE, John, belonged to the ancient manor of his in Yorkshire in which he 
fiimily of iSavile, long settled in Yor^hire, did not leave some charities behind him. 
wliich was represented in the reign of He married four wives — 1, Jane, daughter 
Kdward 1. by two brothers, John and of Hicbard Garth, of Moirien in Surrey, 
TIeniy. From John descended the Marquis Esq. ; 2, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
of Halifax, a title which became extinct in Wentworth, of Elmshall in Yorkshire, Esq., 
1700. From Henry descended a baronet and relict of Richard Tempest, of Bowling, 
whose title expired in 1080, and Henry Esq. ,* 3, Dorothy, daughter of Loi*d Went- 
Savilo of Bradley Hall in Stainland, in the wortJi of the South, and relict of Sir Wil- 
parish of Halifax, who by his wife Eliza- liam Widmerpool and Sir Martin Forbisher; 
oeth, daughter of llobert Ramsden, was the and, 4, Margery, daughter of Ambrose 
father of three sons, John. Henry, and The- Pcate, of London, and relict of Sir Jerom 
ma^ the two elder of wnom became emi- Weston. He had issue by the first two of 
neat in their respective vocations, John as : these only. 

a baron of the Exchequer, and Henry for bis 1 Henry, his son by his first wife, was 
profound learning and his valuable publica- created a baronet in 1011, but the title died 
tions — the memor}^ of the latter being with him in From John, his son by 

perpetuated in the university of Oxford by liis second wife, descended Sir John Savile, 
his oudownient of two professorships iii who was installed a knight of the Bath in 
geometry and astronomy, which are dis- 1740, and created Baron l^llington in 1753, 
tinguished by his name. and Earl of Mexborougli in 1705, both in 

.John Savile was born at Over Bradley in the Irish peerage, the third possessor of 
1545, and after studying at Brazeiiose Col- which titles still enjoys the family estates 
lege, Oxfortl, entered the Middle Temple, of Methley, (Afhm, (Ivon, i. 773; Fio(/, 
where ho advanced to the ulHce of reatler Peeraije^ iv. 81 ; IVotioiCs Baronet, i. 153.) 
in 158(5. That ho was a regular attendant SAXBY, or SAXILBY, Edward, was 
in the Common l*lca.s and Exchequer (in | placed on the bench ot the Exchequer 
the latter of which he probably practised) ; on November 28, 1540, 3 Edward VL, 
is appartmt from his reptu’ts of cases decided when the patent merely describes him as 
in tnoso courts, which commence in Easter ‘ late clerk in the Remembrancer’s GlHce.’ 
Term 1580, He was about this time steward Ilis re-appointmcuit at the commencement 
of the lordship of Wakefield, and was called of the reigns of (iueens Mary and Eliza- 
on November 20, 1502, to take the degree betli is recorded, and on September 30, 
of a stMjeont-at-lnw. In less then five 1502, the date of the patent of Thomas 
years afterwards, on July 1, 1508, he was Pvnime, his successor, he is mentioned as 
raised to the bench as a baron of the Ex- lately deceased. No other event of his 
chequer, being recommended by Loixl Bur- private life is known than his marriage with 
leigli, though described by biin as a man Elizabeth, daughter of — Fisher, of I^ong- 
of small living. {Feck's Dvsid, Cur, b, v. worth in Oxfordshire, and relict of William 
24.) He sat in that court for the remainder Woodclille, Esq., citizen and mercer of 
of his life, King James renewing his patent London, lord of the manor of Wonnley in 
in 1(503 and kuiglitiiig him, with the addi- Hertfordshire. {Gent, May, Nov. 1^9.) 
tional grant in 1604 of king’s chief justice SAY, Geoffrey de, is inserted by Dug- 
in the county palatine of Lancaster. ( Cal. dale among the judges of the King’s Bench 
iSjfofcPapers [1603-10], 133.) In 1509 he in 1321-2, 16 Edward 11. ; but, for the 
had be^ named as a commissioner * de reasons previously given under the account 
schismate supprimendo’ (i2|ymcr, xvi. 380) ; of W^illiam de Dyve, great doubt exists ns 
and in Michaelmas^ Term 16^ he joined to the fact. This is almost confirmed by the 
with his colleagues in giving judgment for additional circumstance that, though adis- 
the crown in the great case of impositions, tinguished member of an ancient and noble 
{^ie DrialSf ii. 382.) This was one of family, there is no proof that he was seated 
the last legal duties he performed, his death in that court. 

occurring on Februaiy 2, 1^7. His body Geoffrey de Si^’’ was descended from 
was buried at St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, in Picot de Say, a Shropshire boron in the 
Fleet Street, London, but bis heart was reign of the Conqueror. His father, Wil- 
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lianit who had large poesessiona in Kent, 
beudes some in other counties, died in 23 
Edward L, 1205, leaving him an infimt of 
fourteen years of age. He and hie wife 
Idonea, the daughter of William de Ley- 
boume, attended the coronation of Edwara | 
IL, in 1308 ; and he was first summoned 
to parliament as a baron in 1313. He was 
firequontly called upon to perform military 
services, out was never, as far as appears 
from the records,' employed judicially. It ' 
is extremely probable, however, that among 
the numerous commissions issued for the 
trial of the adherents of Thomas de Badles- 
mere, there should have been one for his = 
county of Kent ; and that he, as a baron ' 
of that county, should have been named in : 
it. and thus be entitled to the description 
or justiciarius regia, which Gervas of 
Canterbury gives to him, and by which 
every person so employed would bo then 
designated during the continuance of the 
commission. 

He died in 1321>-2, the very year named 
by Dugdale as that of his judicial appoint- 
ment, leaving a son, also Geoffrey, only 
seventeen years old, who succcedell him; 
but his male descendants failed in 1382, 
and the barony is said to be in abeyance 
among the representatives of Idonea and 
Joane, the two aunts of the last baron. In 
1447, however, the grandson of Sir William 
Fiennes, who had married the said Joane, 
was summoned to parliament with the title 
of Tjord Say and Sele, to which was added 
that of viscount in 1624. The viscounty 
became extinct in 1781; but the barony 
still survived, and was carried through 
females into tlie family of T^vistleton. 
(LelamVs CotlvcL i. p. ii. 275 ; Baroaarfe^ i. 
511; TarL ii. p. ii. 1402; Nicolas s 

Synopsis,) 

SCABDEBT7BO, Hogeb de, as abbot of 
Whitby, beaded the list of justices itinerant 
appointed for the county of Northumberland 
in 10 Henry III., 1226. lie was born at 
Scarborough, and was elected to the ab- 
bacy in 1222, having previously acquired 
great veneration during a long residence in 
the cell at Middleburgh Church. He was 
a man of considerable abilities, and, during 
the twenty-two years that he presided over 
the monastery, much advanced its interests 
and increased its revenues. He died in 1244. 
(Hot Clans, ii. 151 ; Ckarlton^a Whitbi/f 
lG9-2a3.) 

80AEBEBUBGH, Hodebt de. It has 
been generally believed that Robert de 
Scarddburgb, the justice, and Robert de 
Scorburgb, the baron of the Exchequer, | 
were one and the same person, from the I 
names Scord, Scorb, and Scharde frequently I 
occurring among the advocates in the Year 
Books of Inward II. and Edward III., and 
disappearing after the sixth year of the 
latter reign. It is certain, however, that ; 
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they were two persons, altliougb the latter 
was sometimes called by the former name, 
and that the first derived his name from 
Scarborough, iu the North Hiding of York- 
shire, while the last obtained bis from 
Scorbrough, in the East Biding. Their 
disappearance os advocates from the Year 
Books arises from their both receiving 
judicial appointments nearly at the same 
time — Scittdebupgh in Ireland, in 1331-2 ; 
and Scorburgb in England, in 1332. 

Robert de Scardeburgh stands at the 
head of a commission of assize into the 
islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and 
Aldorney^in 5 Ed warn III. (Abb, Rot, Grig, 

ii. 57) ; and at the close of that year, 1331, 
he was made chief justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ii^eland, in which character he is 

! mentioned two years afterwards. In 8 
I Edwai*d III. his services were transferred 
' to the Court of Iving’s Bench in England, 
of which he was constituted a judge on 
September 14, 1334. (Cal, Rot, Pat, 113, 
117, 120.) 

He was in a commission of array for 
York in 13 Edward III. {N, Foedera, ii. 
105); and on September 6 in that year, 

I 1339, he changed his seat in tlio King’s 
Bench with John do Shardelowo, for the 
latter’s place as a judge of the Common 
l^leas. In this court, however, he remained 
little moi*e than a year, I'esumirig his seat 
in the King’s Bench on January 8, 1341, 
and retaining it for nearly four years. Ho 
was then, in 1344, restored to "his former 
I position of chief justice of the Common 
' Pleas in Ireland (Cal, Rot, Pat, 135, 149) ; 

I and ill the same year two now seals were 
' for the first time provided, by the advice of 
the council, for scaling the judicial writs of 
the two benches there, the custody of which 
was granted to him, with tlie fees ap- 
pertaining to the duty. (Abb. Rot, Grig, 
li. ICO.) His history terminates here, for 
his name is not again mentioned. 

SCABLE, John dk, was so called from a 
place of that name in Lincolnshire, in 
which county some of his family were 
located in the reign of Edward HI. (Abb, 
Rot. Grig, ii. 121, 155.) He was a clerk of 
the Cliancery, of the higher grade, as early 
as 0 Richard II., 1382, from which year 
till 1397 he was always one of the re- 
ceivers of petitions in parliament, of which 
he also acted as clerk for the eight years 
between 9 and 17 Richard II. (Rot, Pari, 

iii. 133-337.) 

On July 22, 1394, he was raised to the 
office of keeper of the Rolls, and held it 
about three years and two months, during 
which he several times acted as keeper of 
the Great Seal, and it was in his possession 
when Archbishop Arundel was removed on 
November 23, 1390. On September 11 
in the following year he resigned the master- 
ship of the Rolls, and resumed his position 
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AS clerk in the Chancery, as^ appears from 
his witnessing under that title a charter 
to the citv- of Norwich, dated February 6, 
{BlomefieWa Norwich, i. 118.) 
>4rAfter the arrest of King Richard he was 
appointed chancellor : and Sir T. D. Hardy 
gives September 5, 1399, as the date of the 
lirst privy seal bill addressed to him, so that 
lie held the office for twenty-five days of this 
unfortunate king’s reign, being the whole 
(if its nominal remainder. He was of course 
not removed when Henry IV. was seated 
on tho throne, but he occupied the post for 
little more than one year and five months 
under that king, delivering up the Seal in 
full parliament on March 0, 1401. He con- 
tinued, however, one of tho king’s council 
for the rest of his life. {AcU Privy Council, 
i. 120-197.) 

In the December following his retire- 
mont he received the archdeaconry of Lin- 
coln, which he enjoyed about a year, his 
tloatli occurring about April 1403. (Le \ 

AV. i 

llis residence in London was in Chancery ! 
Lane, on tho site which is now known 
as Seijeants’ Inn. It is sometimes called 
^ Toncmentum * and sometimes ‘ Ilospitium 
Domini Joh. Skarle,’ and belonged to the 
Dishops of Ely, 

8GABLETT,' James (Loud Abinger), 
belonged to that branch of the family which 
in tho seventeenth century was settled in 
Sussex. His immediate ancestor, Thomas 
Scarlett, of Eastbourne, migrated to Ja- 
maica, whore his brother Captain Francis 
Scarlett had established himself soon after 
(-rom well’s conquest of that island in lG»^o, 
and sat in the first assembly. Thomas be- 
came possessed of largo estates there, and 
jiis descendants wore men of considerable 
■wealth, Robert Scarlett, the fourth in 
lineal succession from Thomas, by his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Anglin, a great-great- 
granddaughter of Henry Laurence, who 
was president of Cromwell’s council, had 
several sons, two of whom attained high 
legal honours — one, the subject of the present 
sketch, as chief baron of the English Ex- 
chequer; and the other, the youngest son. 
Sir William Anglin Scarlett, as chief justice 
of Jamaica. 

James Scarlett, who was the second son, 
was bom in Jamaica in 1769, and was soon 
sent to England for the purpose of education, 
lie was entered at a very early ago as a 
fellow commoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degrees of B. A. in 1790, 
and of M.A. in 1704. In the meantime 
having entered the Inner Temple, he was 
called to the bar on July 28, 1701. llis 
marriage in the next year with Louisa Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Peter Campbell, Esq., of 
Kilmopy in Argylesbire, shows that he did i 
not rely wholly on his success at the bar for ! 
the support of a family ; but his early in- . 
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dependence did not render him indolent, or 
prevent him from pursuing assiduously 
those studies which would prepare him for 
the contests into which he was about to 
enter. He joined the Northern Circuit and 
the Lancaster sessions, and for nearly a 
quarter of a century was doomed to remain 
as a junior counsel imdecorated by a silk 
gown. But long before that period had 
elapsed his extraordinary merits and intel- 
lectual powers were appreciated both on tho 
circuit and in the courts at Westminster. 
His extensive legal knowledge, his steady 
attention to the work before him, his quiet 
management and prudent judgment in tho 
conduct of his case, soon inspired clients 
with entire confidence in his advice, and 
while vet in a stuff gown it was no uncom- 
mon tiling to see him entrusted with a 
leading brief. In his arguments in banco 
he was remarkable for his ingenuity and 
acuteness, and for the peculiar power he 
had, by subtle distinctions, of extricating 
the point in disjjute from the involvments 
that surrounded it. It was considered that 
he had too great an influence over tho 
I judges, and it was said of him that 'he had 
I invented a machine, by a secret use of which 
in court ho could always make the head of 
a jud^e nod assent to his proposition.’ 
i This striking success rendered it impos- 
j siblo any longer to refuse him the accus- 
; tomed distinction, and in 1810 he was 
called within the bar as king’s counsel. 
From that time for tlie next eighteen years 
he enjoyed such an ascendency in the 
! courts that it became an actual race be- 
i tween litigants whicli should secure his 
j services in the impending contest, and the 
I loser felt that one of his best chances of 
I success was snatched from him. llis in- 
fluence over juries was wonderful— some 
called it magical ; it was not obtained by 
any extraordinary eloquence, for he seemed 
carefully to avoid any rhetorical flourishes, 
but it was produced by laying before 
them in clear and simple language such a 
well-digested exposition of the case of his 
client as made it appear that he himself 
I was satisfied of its justice, and that they 
had no choice but to endorse his opinion by 
their verdict. There was no apparent 
effort in his argument, no violent expres- 
sion in his address, no attempt at brilliant 
periods; but the impression was effected 
by an easy, gentlemanly, and colloquial 
appeal to their understanding — ^perhaps 
in some degree heightened by his handsome 
person, his musical voice, and pleasing 
countenance. Y et, when the occasion 
demanded it, neither energy nor eloquence 
was wanting. Coleridge, in his 'Table 
Talk’ (June 29, 1833), says, 'I think Sir 
James Scarlett’s speech for the defendant, 
in the late action of Cobhett v. The Times 
for a libel, worthy of the best [ages of 
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Greece or Komei though to be sure some 
of his remarks could not have been very 
palatable to his clients.’ Whether the 
case was trifling or important^ he took the 
same pains for his client, and seemed to be 
equally interested in the result. One of 
his greatest merits was that when he was 
•engaged in a cause his services might 
always be relied upon. He disdained to 
adopt the vicious practice of some barristers, 
then far too common, of wandering about 
from court to court, and taking contempo- 
raneous briefs in all, to the damage of 
those whoso retainers and even whose 
briefs they had accepted, and many has 
keen the time when Mr. Scarlett, deserted 
by those employed in the same cause, has 
borne the brunt of a long day’s investiga- 
tion sole and unaided. He occasionally 
expressed his indignation against what he 
deemed dishonesty in practice or conduct 
with great severity, and soon after he 
became a king’s counsel an action was 
brought against him for a lashing animad- 
version he had administered to an attorney 
at the York assizes. A verdict was given 
in his favour, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the full court in London, on the 
ground that for words spoken by a counsel 
‘pertinent and relative to the matter in 
dispute ’ an action could not he maintained. 

With the natural ambition to enter par- 
liament, he contested tho borough of Lewes 
twice, in 1812 and 1810, both times un- 
successfully. But in 1818 Lord Fitz- 
william provided him with a seat as the 
representative of I’eterhoroiigh. In 1822 
he stood a contest for the imivorsity of 
Cambridge, but was again defeated. He 
afterwards sat for Maldou, then for Cock- 
ermouth, and lastly, at the first election 
after the first Reform Act, for the city of 
Norwich. In the senate he was not so 
successful as in the forum. Tho easy style 
which commanded the attention of juries 
was not altogether suitable to a more 
enlightened and critical audience, and failed 
to produce any deep impression. In politics 
he ranked at first as a moderate whig, and 
exported Sir Samuel Romilly in his 
efforts towards the amelioration of tlie 
criminal law. Ho also introduced a propo- 
sition for tho improvement of the Poor 
Laws, which, though not then encouraged, 
was the groundwork of future legislation. 
When something like an amalgamation of 
parties took place on Mr. Canning’s he- 
eoming prime minister in April 1827, Mr. 
Scarlett, with the consent of the whig 
leaders and the approval of his patron 
Earl Fitzwilliam, accepted the office of 
attomey-goneral on the 27th of that month, 
nnd was us usual knighted. Before the 
•end of the year the death of Mr. Caning, 
and the failure of Lord Goderich, his suc- 
cessor, brought that ministry to an end, 


and on the Duke of Wellington assuming 
the administration Sir James retired from 
his office in January 1828, to resume it, 
however, in June 1829, when Sir Charles 
Wether ell, his successor, resigned in disgust 
at the liberal measures proposed by the duke. 

With the accession of King William IV. 
came the triumph of the whigs, in Novem- 
ber 1830, and the consequent removal of 
Sir James, who from his first entrance into- 
office had been gradually approaching those 
conservative, hut liberal, principles which 
for the whole remaindei of his life ho con- 
sistently maintained. His permanent change 
of opinion was no doubt confirmed by the 
coldness, and what he deemed the ingra- 
titude, of the leaders of the whig party, 
who forgot that he accepted office at their 
request, or at least with their approbation. 

During the time that he executed the 
functions of attorney-general ho lost some 
of his popularity by his prosecutions of tho 
^Atlas’ and ‘Morning Post’ for libels; 
but he amended the law relating to them 
by an act modifying tho provisions of the 
six acts against public libms. To h m the 
profession is indebted for several improve- 
ments in the administration of justice. He 
got rid of the movable terms, and placed 
their commeucemeut and their close upon 
fixed days in the year ; and he prepared the 
bill for the abolition of the Welsh judi- 
cature and for enabling the judges of West- 
minster Hall to administer justice on 
circuit throughout the Principality; at the 
same time extending the number of tho 
judges from twelve to fifteen. 

Joining in n bold opposition to the 
various measures of radical reform that 
were then introduced, and largely increas- 
ing his fortune by his undisputed ascend- 
ency in the courts, he awaited a change in 
the administration with tho certainty of 
then receiving the reward of his labours. 
That change was delayed till 1834, when 
Sir Robert Peel became minister. Sir 
James Scarlett was then, on December 24, 
constituted lord chief baron of the Exche- 
quer. In the next month be was created 
Baron Abinger of Abingor in Surrey, an 
estate he had purchased, being the first 
chief baron who received while in that office 
the honour of the peerage. 

His reputation as a judge did not equal 
his fame as an advocate. He had too much 
the habit *of deciding which of the two 
parties in a cause was in the right, and 
ai’guing in his favour; while iuries, who 
had been accustomed to be led by his 
pleadings as a counsel, refused to submit to 
his dictation ns a judge. The consequence 
WHS that he frequently lost verdicts which, 
had he shown less bias, would have been 
conformable to his opinion. He presided 
in tho Exchequer for nearly ten years, and 
attended the Norfolk Circuit in the spring 
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of 1844, appaiently in full health and vigour. 
But iuter sitting in court at Buiy St. 
Edmunds, and going through the business 
of the day with his accustomed clearness 
and skill, till seven o’clock in the evening, 
he was two hours after struck with paralras, 
which left him speechless, and in five days 
terminated his life, on April 7. His remains 
were removed for interment at Abinger. 

His first wife, after producing to him 
three sons and two daughters, died in 1829, 
and left him a widower for fourteen years. 
Tn 184.3, the last year of his life, he married, 
secondly, the daughter of Lee Steere Steere, 
Esq., or J^es in Surrey, and the widow of 
the Rev. Hu J. Ridley, of Ockley, by whom 
he left no children. His eldest daughter 
married Lord Campbell, and before he 
attained that title was honoured with a 
peerage in her own right as Baroness 
Stratheden. His eldest son enjoyed the 
title after him till 1801, and was succeeded 
by the present, the third, baron. The chief 
baron’s second son, Sir James Yorke Scar- 
lett, K.O.li., has acquired great fame as a 
soldier ; and his youngest son, Peter Camp- 
bell Scarlett, ha!s gained considerable dis- 
tinction as a diplomatist. 

BGOBBTJBOH, Roukrt on, took his name 
from Scorbrough in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and was sometimes called by 
the name of Robert de Scardeburgh. Under 
the name of Scorburgh he had a licence in 
17 Edward II. to assign a lay fee in Bever- 
ley and Etton; and on his death, in 14 
Edward III., ho is described, imder the 
name of Scardeburgh, as possessing the 
manor of Scorby, and also property in 
Stamford Bridge and Etton, both of which 
are in the East Riding, and in the neigh- 
bourhood. of Beverley and Scorbrough. 
(Ahh. Rat. Orig. i. 274, ii. 136.) ^ No ques- 
tion, however, can be entertained that 
Robert de Scorburgh and his contemporary, 
Robert de Scardebm-gh, were not, as has 
been asserted, the same*individual. Robert 
de Scorburgh’s connection with the law 
appears from his being epaployed on special 
commissions in Yorkshire in 16 and 20 
Edward II. (Pari. Writs, ii. p. ii. 1406) ; 
in both of which he is called Scorburgh, 
and is evidently added to the regular 
judges, as a serjeant is in the present day. 
In 18 Edward ll. he was appointed also on 
a commission of enquiry, nis name being 
then spelled Scoreburgh. Again, in 2 Ed- 
ward III. there is a petition to parliament 
by the people of ‘ Scartheburgh,^ relative 
to a trial before Robert de Scoresburgh 
and bis companions, justices of Oyer and 
Terminer in that town ; and in the fourth 
year he was amongst the justices itinerant 
mto Derbyshire, as Scorburgh. (Rot. Pari. 
i. 420, ii. 28.) 

He was raised to the bench of the Ex- 
chequer on November 2, 1332, 6 Edward 
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HI., record calling him Scozbuxffb; bf 
which name be received knighthood m Ibe^ 
same year. (J^dMs Orig, 102.) He i» 
also so named in the following year, in the 
record commissioning him to treat with thfr 
Earl of Flanders (JV. Fesdera, ii. 876), 
while at this time his contempor^ Robert 
de Scardeburg was chief justice of the* 
Common Pleas in Ireland. 

After this we hear nothing of him tilt 
his death in 14 Edward HI., when it ap- 
pears, by the document above referred to, 
that bis property was committed to the 
custody of Wolfand de Clistere, because 
Thomas, his son and heir, was an idiot. 

BC0IE01T, William nn, to whom no 
reference whatever is made, except in Dug- 
dale’s list of justices itinerant for Kent in 
22 Edward III., 1348, probably took his 
name from a parish so called in Norfolk. 
A Peter de Scothow was returned member 
for Norwich in 12 Edward H. 

BCOTBE, Roobr de, was possessed of 
Ooringham and several other manors in 
Lincolnshire. In 1309, 3 Edward II., he 
and Edmund Passelegh, designated as ser- 
jeants, were appointed to transact the king’s 
business of pleas, and were directed to 
appear at the Exchequer on Michaelmas- 
day to do as the king and his council should 
order. On July 17, 1310, 4 Edward II., he 
was constituted, a baron of the Exchequer^ 
and in the same year was the first named 
of three justices of assize for six counties, 
of which Lincoln was one. His tenure of 
office was very short, for ho died before 
March 8, 1312, when his successor, Walter 
de Norwich, received his patent. 

He left a wife, called both Agnes and 
Elizabeth, and an only daughter, named 
Elizabeth, who died a minor. 

BCOTT, William. The name of Scott 
was so common even at this early period 
that it is difficult to speak with certainty 
of the family of this William Scott. If 
II. Phillips, in his ‘ Grandeur of the Law,’ 
(1684), is right in saying that Sir Thoipas 
Scott, then of Scott’s Hall in Kent, was 
descended from him, it would seem that 
the original name of the family was Baliol, 
and that William, the brother of John 
Baliol, King of Scotland, who frequentlv 
wrote his name as William de Baliol U 
Scot, after the contest for the crown in the 
reign of Edward I. had terminated in his 
brother’s overthrow, politically dropped his 
patronymic, and retained only the national 
addition ho had assumed. In the reign of 
Edward III. this family was seated in the 
imrish of Brabonie in Kent, and it was not 
till Hen^ YI.’s time that they removed to 
Scott’s HaU, a manor in the neighbouring 
parish of Smeeth. (Hasted, viii, 6.) 

William Scott was a pleader in the courts 
from 3 Edward IH., and was made one of 
the king’s seijeants in the eighth year. On 
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banek of tbe 0<^mo& HeaySi 
tat was ramoved into &e Ejng’s Bench on 
' ?*»? 2»,^i and wes ^moted to t&e chief 
jiisticeBhip of that court on January 8^ 1341. 
J9e still held that office at his death in 20 
Edward III., 1346, though Dugdide by mis- 
take transfers him to the Common Pleas as 
dbief justice there in 1342. (Abb, JRci. 
Qng.&.m.) 

One Humpthrey Hunney, probably a dis- 
contented suitor, having complained that 
the chief justice had awarded an assize con- 
trary to law, was imprisoned, judged, fined, 
and ransomed for the offence, (State Tridle, 
ii. 10240 

His descendants numbered among them 
many eminent in offices of trust, as well in 
the state as in the county ; and the next- 
noticed John Scott, chief baron, is said to 
have been of the same family, which was 
not extinct at the end of the last century. 

SCOTT, John, is said by Phillips, in his 
' Grandeur of the Law,’ to have been a de- 
scendant from the above William Scott, 
but no means are supplied for tracing the 
pedigree. 

An apprestice of his name is mentioned 
in the Year Books in 20 Henry VII., 1604, 
who probably was the same person who on 
January 8, 1613, 4 Henry VIII., had a 
grant in reversion to be chief baron of the 
Exchequer, then held by Sir William Hody. 
(Cal. hite Papers [1609-14], 470.) Hjs 
name does not occur as a judge in any of 
the reporters; and his accciteion to wd con- 
tinuance on the bench is only to be inferred 
from the fact that a new chief baron, John 
Iltz-James, was appointed in February 
1621. 

Bugdale mentions a .John Scott who re- 
edved a patent as third baron on May 15, 
1528, being six years after the appointment 
of John Fitz-James as chief baron. If this 
be the same man as John Scott the chief 
baron in reversion, he must either have not 
taken the place under the patent, or have 
been removed to make way for Fitz-James, 
and replaced in an inferior seat on the bench 
at this time ; but history is totally silent on 
the subject, and the name of Scott was so 
common as to defy the endeavours of the 
moat industrious to determine whether this 
third baron was or was not the same indi- 
vidual. He is named two years afterwards 
as one of the commissioners to enquire into 
the possessions of Cardinal Wolsey in Sur- 
rey. (Rymer^ xiv. 4(^.) 

SCOTT, John (Earl of Eldon), was the 
grandson of William Scott of Sandgate in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who exerdsed the 
trfAe of a ^fitteg’ of coals, and was the 
owner of sevenu ^ keels;’ and the son of 
William Scott, who pursued the same 
occupation, was a freeman of Newcastle, 
eod member of the Hoastman’s Company 




of the tot „ ^ 
wm in the place. He ntaxied 
daughter of Hemy AtkinsOn of Ner-^^ 
by whom he had thirteen chiir 
fourth of whom, and eldest son, 
became judge of the High Court 
miralty, and was created Lord 
in 1821; and the eighth of whi^,,^ 
third and youngest son, was Joh^/.^ 
the lord chancellor. ; [ 

John Scott was bom in Love: -, 
Newcastle, on June 4, 1761. Tie wa^' 
sent to the Royal Grammar School jtT 


where be made great progress und^. ] 
excellent master, the Rev. Hugh ^o;se^ 
The (inecdote book, which he wrote 
, life for the amusement of his grandc^dxs^ 
j contains many of his adventures whp^ 

I there, and the flo;^gings inflicted upoahij^;^^ 

• which in; this deucate and effeminc^ im 
I would be called indecent and cieuel., 
j May 17(^ his father, who had intend^ tlO 
bring him up to his own business, wM 
persuaded to^ send him to Oxford by lug 
eldest son William, who had by ^is 1^'e 
become fellow and tutor of Umve;naty. 
College. There he was instructed tmdeib 
the tuition of his brother, and wqs eleclm 
to a fellowship in 1767. He iook; ^ 
degree of B.A. in 1770, and in 1771. 
then under twenty, gained Lord Licnil^^ 
prize for English prose, the subject bmng 
^The Advantages and Disadvantages, 
Foreign Travel.’ On November, 19, 1772^ 
ho was guilty of the apparent ihdiscre^qpi 
of running away with Elizabeth^ daughter 
of Aubono Surtees, Esq., a banker- ,'nf 
Newcastle; and though the couple, 
quickly forgiven by their parent^ they ftl;t 
toT some years the effect of thefri 
dence. The husband was, of eburap^' 
obliged to give up his fellowships and^ 
resigning his hope of a proviuon in the. 
Church, to support himself and his wife.oj^ 
the very small provision made ^r them. 

Adopting the law as his altematlye,^]^ 
entered the Middle Temple on Jonumy 29^1 
1773, and in the foUowinff month took 
degree of M. A. During his th^ee years 

S robation he spent no more time in Lq^H 
on than was necessary for the keemp^,.of. 
his terms, but was employed in a8sisu““ ^ * 
brother as tutor at University ,C 
in acting as deputy Vinerian pro 
Robert Chambers. While so^ engftgqi^ytar 
pursued his legal studies wi^/so 
perseverance and energy that' hb bealj^v 
was seriously endangered, ri8mg jBi^;d^x 
atjfour in the morning, anA ^ * 
night with a wet towel rou“^ ' 
prevent him from fallinj 
end of 1776 he remove 
hb family, now inciMM by m i 
and took up bb abodir^ •- 
He had the advantagOri 
interval before bb call i 
<^aa 
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office of Mr. Duane, nrhere he aequir^ a 
perfect knowledge of conveyancing. That 
of pleading he obtained with no other 
ins^ction than naturally resulted from 
his own industry in copying precedents. 
On February 9, 1776, he was called to the 
bar, and removed into Carey Street, and 
in November following his father died. 
Though by that event his circumstances 
wei*e slightly improved, his business for 
some time gave him no addition. In the 
first year his whole receipt amounted to 
half a guinea, and though he went the 
Northern Circuit, few briefs were entrusted 
to him. But ho made friends with the 
leaders, and gained some experience by 
observing how they managed their cjiuses. 
He at first attended the common law 
courts, but soon fancying that Lord ^lans- 
field did not encourage young law} ors who 
were not educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, he left the King’s Beach, 
and joined the Chancery bar, then not 
exceeding twelve or fifteen in number. 

There his progress was so little cncou- 
raginjf that he had almost detenniiied to 
retire to his native town as a provincial 
counsel, and had even taken a house there, 
not without hope of being elected recorder 
in the event of a vacancy. 1 fis prospects, 
however, were materially altered oy a 
decision which Lord Thurlow pronounced 
in the case of Aekroyd i\ Smitlison, in 
accordance with an argument which he 
had made, against not only the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Sewell, the master of the 
Kolls C/ianc\ Cast\% i. 505; 2 

Jarman's Poicell, 77 ct seq.), bdt even 
contrary to the expectations of liis own 
client. lie soon after had the good fortune, 
by one of those accidents which occasion- 
ally happen, to be very suddenly engaged 
as leading counsel in t'Jio Olitlicroe election 
case, for which ho had hut four hours to 
prepare. He exhibited so much ability 
that Sir James Mansfield and Mr. AVilson, 
both afterwards judges, strongly oncouraged 
him to i*omain in London, tlie latter oJler- 
ing to insure him 400/. the next year. 
From that time his success was no longer 
doubtful in Westmiiistor Hall, and his 
practice on tho circuit, which it was then 
the custom of Chancery men to attend, 
was equally increased, aided by some im- 
portant causes in which he had tho good 
luck to lead and to be triumphant. At 
Carlisle, Imwever, he had no business till, , 
by the absence of another counsel, he was j 
engaged to defend an old woman for an 
assault, and succeeded by a joke in getting 
her off with only nominal damages. This 
immediately procured him briefs to the 
amount of seventy guineas, where he had 
not received one for seven years before. 
He had now taken up his residence in 
Powis Place, and afterwards removed to 


No. 42 Gower Street, where he lived 
about thirteen years tefore he went to 
Bedford Square. 

Ho was a favourite with Lord Thurlow, 
who proved his friendship purposely 
refusing him a commissionership of oank- 
rupts, and thus forcing him to work. He 
received a patent of precedence oh June 4, 
1786, when he was elected a bencher of 
his inn, In the same month he was, 
through Lord Thurlow’s recommendation, 
elected member for Lord Weymoutll^s 
borough of Weobly. In the succeeding 
session of parliament Mr. Fox brought 
forward his famous East India Bill, which 
Mr. Scott strenuously opposed, and tho 
defeat of which was the dismissal of the 
Coalition Ministry. The storm that followed 
ended in a dissolution, blr. Scott, in the 
new parliament, again represented Weobly, 
find soon acquired such an ascendency ty 
liis ai’gumcnts in support of Mr. Pitt’s 
ministry as even to compel 3Ir, Fox’s 
admiration and respect. 

In March 1787 he was appointed chan- 
cellor of* Durham by Lord Tburlow’s 
brother, tho bishop; and in June of the 
next year lie was selected by Mr. Pitt as 
solicitor-general, when lie was knighted. 
One of his first duties on the reassembling 
of parliament was to suppoil; the measures 
consequent on the king’s illness, in tho per- 
formance of which he so greatly signalised 
himself that he received tlie king’s personal 
thanks. 

So high was his reputation at this time, 
and so extensive his practice, that he was 
enabled in 1792 to invest 22,000/. in tlie 
purchase of Eldon, an estate in the southern 
part of the county of Durham, and to devote 
tho whole of its rents to its improvement. 
From iliis estate ho afterwards took his 
first title of nobility. Early in the next 
year (February 16, 170.3), in the midst of 
the anxieties consequent upon the French 
Kevolution, ho succeeded to the office of 
attorney-general, and upon him devolved 
the difficult duty of concerting and carry- 
ing into effect the measures neceasaiy to 
counteract tlie seditious principles that were 
then too prevalent in this country. Kevo- 
lutionary agitators formed themselves into 
associations, which, under the pretence of 
seeking a reform in parliament, had more 
serious objects in contemplation, tending to 
the deposition of tho king. To repress 
these was the great object of the minister ; 
and to this end it was determined to pro- 
secute the leading instigators. The sudso- 
quent trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
Thelwall, who, by the eloquence of Erskine 
and the leai'ning of Gibbs, narrowly escaped 
conviction for high treason, succeeded m 
satisfying the public of the danger of the.se 
societies, and eventually in putting a stop 
to the seditious agitation; and Sir John 
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Scott, though much abused by one party 
for .his attempt to establish vrhat they 
termed * constructive treason,’ was as much 
applauded by the other for the energy and 
learnings humanity and courage, with which 
he conducted the several prosecutions. 
Before, however, the agitation had subsided, 
it became necessary to introduce bills for ! 
further security in this and the succeeding j 
parliament of "1796, to which he was re- , 
tamed for Boroughbridge insteadof W eobly. ; 
The preparation and support of these 
measures devolved principally on the at- 
torney-general, as well as several prose- 
cutions for seditious writings aud other 
political oiFences. 

In July 1799 his official labours terrai- 1 
nated by the death of Sir James Eyre, chief | 
justice of the Common Pleas, to which 
office he claimed the right of succession. 
It was accorded to him on two conditions — 
one, by Mr. Pitt, that he should accept a 
peerage, so that his services in parliament 
might not be lost ; and the other by the 
king, that he should not refuse the Great 
€eal when he should be culled upon to 
accept it. He was sworn of the privy 
<;ouncil on July 17; on the iSth he 
received his patent as Baron Eldon; and 
on the 10th he was appointed lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas. Though lie 
held that office less than two years, he 
more than fulfilled the expectations of those 
who could appreciate his powers. In the 
exercise of his judicial functions he ex- 
hibited none of the doubt and hesitation 
which were ascribed to him in his subse- 
uent career ; but both before and after the 
eath of Ilia colleague, Mr. .Justice Bailer, 
he sustained the high character of his court ! 
by his excellent decisions. 

When Mr. Pitt resigned, on the subject 
of the Catholic question, Lord Eldon, in ; 
performance of his promise to the king, 
accepted the Great Seal on April 14, 1801, | 
but, owing to the temporary illness of his 
majesty, did not resign the chief justiceship 
till May 21, discharging the duties of both 1 
offices during the interval. Before the ; 
close of the year he was appointed highj 
steward of the imiveraity of Oxford, of * 
which his brother, Sir William Scott, was 
at that time the representative in par- | 
liament. During the ministry of Mr. Ad- 
dington and his successor, the chancellor i 
was traated with the utmost confidence by 
the king, whose occasional attacks of illness 
gave peat embarrassment to the government, 
which wei*e not diminished by the differ- j 
ences which existed between the Prince of j 
Wales and his father. On Mr. Pitt’s ro- 
'Sumption of power in 1804 Lord Eldon 
was continued in bis office, and retained it 
till the death of that great minister, on 
January 28, 1800, wliich mode way for I 
Lord (jlrariville’s and Mr. Fox’s ministry, 
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called ‘ iUl '.the Talents.’ He then, on Fe- 
bruary 7, resigned the Great Seal into the 
hands of Lord Erskiue. 

Ere fourteen months were expired that 
administration was dismissed on the Catho- 
lic question, and Lord Eldon resumed his 
seat as lord chancellor on April 1, 1807. 
He held it undisturbed for the next twenty 
years under the premierships of the Duke 
of Portland, Mr. Perceval, and Lord 
Liverpool— a period pregnant with the 
most important events in the political and 
domestic history of the country. The 
malicious attack upon the Duke of York ; 
the duel between Lord Castlereagh and 
Canning, causing the break-up of the Duke 
of Portland’s ministry; the negotiations 
following, and the pluck of Mr. Perceval 
! in undertaking the premiership, nil occurred 
! during the first three years, and naturally 
I occasioned him much anxiety, which was 
not diminished by Lord Granville’iJ defeat- 
ing him by about a dozen votes in the con- 
test for the chancellorship of Oxford. But 
he found comfort in his disappointment in 
the conviction that had the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who stood upon the same interest, 
retired ns at first was intimated, ho would 
have had a triumphant majority over his 
political rival. 

Ill November 1810 the parliament opened 
without the usual commission, the king 
being visited by an attack which prevented 
him from affixing the sign-manual, and 
which unfortunately could not be subdued 
as the former one had been, but lasted for 
the ten remaining years of his life. I’liis 
led to a renewal of the conflicts of 1788-9, 
relating to the restrictions to be put upon 
the regency, in the conduct of which Lord 
Eldon was treated with the bitterest acri- 
mony by Ijord Grey aud the expectant 
ministers. The prince regent not only, to 
the surprise of tnewhigs, kept tlie tories 
in office during the year limited for the ra- 
strictions imposed upon him, but, to their 
infinite disgust and .disapEgoiutmen^ still 
continued to repose Ms cOidideiice in the 
old ministers when- that year had expired. 
Lord ‘Eldon was thus confirmed in his 
position, but had to submit to 'the attacks 
in the House of Commons ' of Michael 
Angelo Taylor on the alleged delays in the 
Coui-t of Chauceiy, and in the appeals in 
the House of Lords. A more serious visi- 
tation soon followed in the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, the prime iiiiiiister, by Bel- 
lingham, on May* 11, 1812. This had 
nearly broken up the ministry; but the 
negotiations with the whig party failing, 
the prince regent was compel!^, not un- 
willingly, to go on with them; and the 
glorious successes of the British arms under 
the Duke of Wellington, which led to the 
restoration of the Bourbon king to France. 

I established them firmly in the confidence 
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of ibe Gounti^* In covn-Iaw rioils df 
1816 the mob broke into Lofd £ld<»i^e 
house in Bedford Square^ and he himself 
narrowly esc^d by retiring into the gar- 
den of the British Museum. Eetuming 
thence, not with band of fifty chosen 
men/ but with a corporate guard of four, 
he drove back themob, showing the greatest 
brave^ and presence of mind, and capturing 
two of them with his own hands. In the 
same year Bonaparte’s escape from Elba 
obliged the government to make extra- 
ordinary efforts, leading to the crowning 
victory of Waterloo, and resulting in Bona- 
parte’s delivering himself up to England, 
and his final detention in the island of St. 
Helena. 

On the death of George III., on January 
29. 1820, the prince regent as king for the 
third time placed the Great Seal in the 
hands of Lord Eldon. In the following 
month he escaped assassination by the 
timely discovery of the Cato Street con- 
spiracy to murder all the ministers at a 
cabinet dinner given by Lord Harrowby. 
Soon after followed the queen’s trial, m 
which his conduct as speaker of the House 
of Lords was the subject of unmixed praise ; 
and he was so fully convinced, from the 
evidence produced, that she was guilty of 
the crime charged in the preamble to the 
bill, that he moved the second reading in a 
powerful speech. Though the hill was 
prudently withdrawn, the queen’s tempo- 
rary popularity soon subsided, and was not 
restored by her unadvised and unsuccessful 
attempt to take part in the king’s corona- 
tion. Previous to that solemnity tlm king 
insisted, much against Lord Eldon’s inclina- 
tion, on promoting him to a higher rmik in 
the peerage; and he was accordingly created 
Viscount Encombe and Earl of Eldon on 
July 7, 1821, the viscounty being named 
from his estate in the Isle of Purbeck inil 
Dorsetshire, purchased by him* in the year j 
1807, where he spent all nis vacations. 

For the first seven years of the new reign 
Lord Eldon retained his place under the 
some prime minister. Lord Livei'pool, no 
otherwise disturbed in his political feelings 
than by the pressure of the Catholic claims, 
and the gradual advance of radical opinions. 
He was, however, personally annoyed by 
the captious attacks that were annually 
made upon him and his court in the House 
of Comnions, by those who, seeing the 
powerful influence he exercised in the state, 
were desirous of forcing him to resign. But 
these attacks produced the contrary effect, 
and prompted him boldly to repel them, and 
to refrain from .insisting on a retirement 
which for severm years he had repeatedly 
'prossediapon the government, but which, at 
aue iiine tom to iroptbsimiiitioQB of his 
ooUaa^ru^ jtot. hSa bleak 
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solidtolon of to Idng, he had been 
to withdraw. When, however, 
Lord Liverpool was seized with an aifiiction 
which terminated his political existence, 
and to government was re-organised under 
Mr. Canning, Lord Eldon felt that he could 
no longer continue as the coUea^e of a 
minister who adopted opinions with respect 
to the Catholic question in direct opposition 
to those he had himself all along advocated. 
He therefore, on April 80, 1827, resigned 
the Seal, which he had holden for the- 
space of a quarter of a century, minus little 
more than a month. His successor was Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

At the time of his retirement he was in 
the seventy-sixth vear of his age, hut he 
did not then wholly withdraw tom the 
political world. During many of the eleven 
years that he survived he took an active 
hut ineffectual part in opposing the nume- 
rous innovations that wereMntoduced into 
the legislature. To his strictly conscien- 
tious, if mistaken, feelings, the repeal of the 
Test and Corooration Acts, the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, and the Reform Bill 
were peculiarly distressing. He saw nothing 
that would result from the two latter hut 
the most calamitous effects upon the con- 
stitution, and during the time he lived after 
them he had not much reason to alter his 
opinion. The former of them only led to 
^ new demands from the Catholic agitators, 
and amidst the various mischiefs and par- 
tialities of the latter of them, the solitary 
benefit it conferred was the shortening the 
period of elections. He looked with scarcely 
less disgust at the various speculative al- 
terations in the law that were tom time to 
time propounded. He had removed from 
Bedford Square to Hamilton Place, and 
there and at his mansion at Encombe he 
^continually resided, with occasional journeys 
t'o his property in Durham. His life ter- 
minated on .Tanuary 13, 1838, in Hamilton 
Place, by a gradual decay of bodily strength, 
but in the preservation of his intellect and 
spirits to the last. His remains were re- 
moved to. Encombe for interment in the 
fanyily vault which he had built at Kingston 
for the reception of Lady Eldon, whom he 
lost in 1831, after a union of fifty-nine 
years. 

Living in the reigns of five successive 
sovereigns, one the longest in the annals of 
England, enjoying high ofiice in the state 
for the long period of fifty years, it would 
have been a miracle if, whatever were his 
deserts, he should wholly have escaped 
censure. But even the stoll party which 
delighted to attack him were obliged to 
acknowledge his superior merits. They ad- 
mitted his eminent talents, his extensive 
leaniing, ■ *the wonderful r^ines^o^^ 
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iBg to the argu^ts of coxuueli hb oboi- 
teouaness to t&e bar^ and bis ooncUiatoxy 
demeanour to all •, but they char^ him 
with a habit of doubting everything, and 
attributed to it all the delajs of the Court 
of Chancery* This disposition to hesitate 
was a judicial defect with which he was 
undoubtedly chargeable ; but the most 
candid and best informed of his adversaries 
in politics could not help allowing that it 
arose from ah over-anxiel^ to do strict jus- 
tice to the litigants. The epigrammatic 
turn of the following lines shows how his 
slowness was estima^ in comparison with 
the * quick injustice ’ of his vice-chancellor, 
Sir J^n Leach: — 

In Equity's high court there are 
Two sad extremes, His clear ; 

Excessive slowness strikes us there, 

Excessive quickness here. 

Their source, Hwixt good and evil, brings 
A difficulty nice ; 

The first from Eldon’s virtue springs, 

The latter from his Vice, 

This habit of dubitation was grossly ex- 
aggerated solely for party purposes. A 
hope was entertained by bis political an- 
tagonists that the personal annoyance he 
suSered would induce his resignation, and 
the consequent defeat of the ministry of 
which he was one of the main supports. 
Few indeed were the cases in which they 
could make their charge good ; and he not 
only justified, but continued the practice, 
upon the principle that extreme care to give 
a right decision prevented not^ only the 
annoyance and expense of aj^peal in the case 
before him, but also future litigation on the 
same class of subjects. The consequences 
were such as he anticipated j and the judg- 
ments of Lord Cldou are not only treated 
with the greatest respect, but reg^ed as 
of the hipest authority. There is little 
justice in attributing to him the delays of 
his court and the increase of an^ears, since 
the complaints were mere repetitions of the 
same outcry which had been heard against 
the Court^f Chancery for hundreds of yem 
— aggravated by the mci'easo of population 
and the spread of commerce, both neces- 
sarily leading to a multiplication of litiga- 
tion to on immense degree. Even with the 
stupendous exertions of Lord Eldon (and 
they exceeded those of any former clion- 
•celmr) he could not with the most extra- 
ordinary despatch keep pace with the per- 
petual advances made upon the list of causes 
set down for his hearing j and it was at 
length found necessary to give him assis- 
tance in (deariT>g off some of the arrears by 
appointing a vice-chancellor. To this pro- 
posal the most violent opposition was raised 
by the adverse party ; yet they themselves, 
when they came into power, added four 
'inore judges to the same court— namely, 
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ti^o addirional vioe-ehimc^on and two lo^ 
justices of appeal— thus proving the injus- 
tice of their attack upon Lord Eldon, and 
acknowledging that the businesa of the court 
could not be despatebed by the efforts of a 
single individual. 

Of his profound knowledge and superior 
excellence as a judge it is not surpriaing 
that the testimony of such men as Mr. 
Charles Butlen Lord St. Leonard's, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and a host of others, should be 
expressed in the strongest terms ; but that 
his principal opponents. Lord Brougham, 

Sir Samum Homilly, and more of the same 
party, at the very moment of their attack, 
should speak of him in the same eulogistic 
manner proves the universal acknowledg- 
ment or his merits. Without being brilliant 
as an orator, his speeches were highly elfeo- 
tive from his reasoning powera ; and with- 
out being remarkable for wit, he had a 
great deal of quiet humour, and was 
peculiarly happy in his retorts and repartees* 
fey the courtesy of his demeanour, by the 
solidity of his judgment, and by the 
straightforward consistency of his conduct 
he acquired the respect of the Peers, among 
whom, while he presided, he gained the 
utmost ascendency. By the bar and the 
officers of his court he was beloved beyond 
I any other head ; and in his private life he 
was the kindest and most amiable of men. 
None who had the happiness of being con- 
nected with him, or the privilege of practis- 
ing under him, but must regard his memory 
with affection and veneration ; and as he 
was to the last hour of his life, so he will 
be for the time to come, recognised ^ the 
unfiinching supporter of the constitution. 

Of his six children two daughters only 
survived him, one of whom married 
George Stanley Kepton, Esq., and the 
other the Rev. Edward Bankes. His eldest 
John, left a son, who succeeded his 
grandfather as second earl, upon whose 
death his son, also John, became the third 
and present earl. 

SCOTT, Thomas. See T. Rothbram. 

8CBOGOS, William. The last four of the 
chief justices of tho King’s Bench in the 
reign of Charles II.— Scroggs, Pemberton, 
Saunders, and Jeftreys — may he cited as re- 
markable proofs of the general profligacy of 
the period, each having been elevated to 
his nigh position notwithstanding the 
notorious looseness of his early life. The 
obloquy which is attached to the name of 
Scroggs may serve ta a warning to every 
man to avoid obsequiousness to those from 
whom favour flows. An apostate, from 
party spirit, ambition, or personal interest, 
to piinmples he had once strongly advocated, 
will ever he repudiated by both parties and 
defended by neither. If there are any good 
points in ms character they will he miscoii^ 
strued or misrepresented ; and if there is 
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the least blot in his escutcheon he Snll be 
sure to haye 

nil his faults observed, 

Set in a notc-lx>ok, leam’d and comied hy rote, 

To cast into his teeth. 

Such was the fate of Sir William Scroggs, 
whose extravagant zeal for each of the con- 
tending parties, as he supposed one or the 
other to be in the ascendant, led to the 
usual consequence — ^his fall between both ; 
his name being bhickcned so universally 
that scarcely any writer shows the slightest 
tenderness to his memory, except Anthony 
Wood in his ‘Athente Oxomenses’ (iv. 
115). Even his lineage does not escape 
calumny, and his reputed low birth, which 
in the height of his populaiity would be 
mentioned to his credit, is blazoned as an 
addition to his disgrace when the tables 
are turned. 

How true Sir William Dugdale’s asser- 
tion thjkt his father was ‘a one-eyed 
butcher near Smithdeld Bars, and his 
mother a big fat woman with a red face 
like 0 ^ ale-wife,’ may be, can only be , 
collected from the fact that the squibs 
written against the chief justice made per- 
petual allusion to his father’s business, and 
from the failure of any account of his 
ancestors or family. A. Wood says that 
his father was of the same name, and that 
he was born at Deddington in Oxfordshire. 
But ill whatever business his father had' 
been engaged, it is clear that he was a man 
of some intelligence, and must have ac- 
quired a comfortable fortune, inasmuch ns 
he showed his de.««irc and his pc^wer to 
mve his son a good education by sending 
him to the university of Oxford. Entered 
at iir.st at Oriel College in 1039, when at 
the age of 16, he soon after removed to 
Pembroke College, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1040, and of M.A. in 
1043. lie entered Grav’s Inn in February 
1040, hut was not called to the bar till 
June 1653, the delay perhaps arising 
from the disturbed state of the country\ 
He was enabled about 1002, either hy his 
practice or his patrimony, to purchase the 
estate of Southweald in lissex, which had 
formerly had Lord Chancellor Rich and 
Lord Chief Justice Anthony Browne for 
its owners. (Morant, i. 111.) 

A hold front, a handsome person, an 
easy elocution, and a ready wit are strong i 
recommendations for a young barrister. 
The possession of these introduced Scroggs ; 
to some connections at court, who would i 
not be scandalised hy the irregularity of his 
. life. He is described as a great voluptuary 
and debauchee, and so noted for the coarse- 
ness of his language and the looseness of | 
his habits as to be despised by all good j 
and respectable men. About this time ho { 
became counsel for the city of Loudon ; ! 
and by thej profession of excessive loyalty, ‘ 
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together with his interest at court, ho 
obtained the honour of knighthood. He is 
designated 1^ his title in a petition which 
ho preferred in April 1065, alleging that, it 
being his duty to walk before the lord 
mayor on certain days of solemnity, but 
being unable to do so from wounas sus- 
tain^ in the cause of the late king, he had 
been therefore suspended from his place, 
and praying redress. (Cal. State l*aper» 
I [1064-^], 810.) In April 1608 he was 
I assigned as counsel for ISir William Penn, 
and in June 1000 was summoned to take 
j the degree of the coif, and in the very 
next term promoted to be king's serjoant. 
(NoMa LiveSy 151 j State Trials, vi. 870 y 
1 Sidetifin, 435.) Roger North perhaps 
speaks too strongly when he says that 
Cliief Justice Hale detested him ; but that 
estimable judge could have little regard for 
a man of Scroggs's character. Being arrested 
on a King’s Bench warrant for assault and 
battery, the chief justice and the whole 
court refused him the privilege of a seijeant, 
on the ground that the proceeding was not 
against him only, hut against him and 
another. (2 Levinz, 129; 3 Kehle, 424.) 

Lord Danhy was his principal patron, 
and to his intiuence Scroggs entirely owed 
his next advances, as he had no reputation 
in Ills profession. On October 23, 1070, 
a seat on tlie bench of the Cominou 
Pleas was given to him, and nineteen 
montlis afterwards Sir Richard Rainstbrd 
was discharged to make way for him as 
lord cliief justice of the King’s Bench, to 
I which he was appointed on INfay 31, 1078. 

I The Reports are so silent as to liis ])re\ious 
j professional career that the three years 
I during which he presided in iliis court may 
he almost said to contain the whole his- 
tory of his legal lift*. It pre.st iits such a 
combination of ignorance, arrogance, and 
brutality as fully to justify the censure 
almost universally pronoimcod upon the 
judicial appointments of the latter part of 
this reign. 

The Popish I’lot was lirst started soon 
after his advancement, and, from a iiiis- 
i taken idea of the inclinations of the court, 
he thouglit he should be doing an accept- 
I able service to the king hy taking a strong 
part against the supposed participators in 
It, at. the same lime that he was insuring 
i for himself an immense popularity amongst 
its deluded believers. When the infamous 
promoters were detailing their narrative 
before the Commons he was sent for, and, 
in reply to the speaker, declared he would 
use nis best endeavours, for he feared 
the face of no man where the king and 
country were concerned. (Bramsion's Aido^ 
bioy, 179.) Withdrawing into the speaker’s 
chamber, ho took the informations, issued 
his warrants, and threw himself at once 
into the ranks of its most zealoii.s advocates. 
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On the trials lie gave public credit totbe 
testimony of the witnesses^ explained away 
t^ir palpable contradictiotas^ Browbeat and 
threatened those who came forward with 
opposing evidence; inflamed the juries, who 
were too ready to act on his suggestions, 
and barbarously insulted the unfortunate 
victims. Even in the flrst state trial before 
him, that of Stayloy, he had the inhu- 
manity to call out to the prisoner on the 
verdict of guilty being pronounced, ‘ Now 
you may die a Komau Catholic, and when 
you come to die I doubt you will be proved 
a priest too.' On another occasion lie ex- 
claimed to, three convicted prisoners, ^Aiid 
now much uood may their thirty thousand 
masses do wem.’ The seventh volume of 
the * State Trials ' is almost wholly occu- 

e with those arising out of the* Popish 
, iu which Titus Oates, Willitam llcd- 
loWj and the chief justice so infamously 
distinguished themselves. 

In the trials of Coleman, of Ireland and 
two others, of Heading, of Whitehead and 
four others, and of Langhorn (^whoni ho 
afterwards acknowledged to bo innocent), 
he pursued the same course ; but in the 
next, that of Sir George Wakeman and 
three others, there was a sudden alteration. 
He there threw discredit on the witnesses 
lie hnd bofbro encouraged, pointing out 
their several contradictious, and, though 
the evidence was much the same as that 
by which tlie others had suffered, summed 
up in such a manner as to obtain an ac- 
quittal. The funner trials had extended 
from November 20, 1078, to June 14, 1079 ^ 
that of Wakeman occuiTed on July 18 fol- 
lowing, and Hhe occasion of the jiidge^s 
conversion,’ liog<u* North {Examen, o08) 
says, ‘was this. The lord chief justice 
came once from Windsor with a lord of the 
council (Chief Justice North) in his coach, 
and, among other discourse, Scroggs asked 
that lord if the Ijord Shaftesbuiy (wlio 
was then lord president of the council) had 
really that interest with the Idng as ho 
seenied to have? No, replied that lord, 
no more than your footiuiin hath with you. 
This sank into the man, and quite altered 
the ferment, so as that from that time he 
was a new man.’ Luttrell (i. 17, 19, 74) tells 
US tliat gross bribery with Portugal gold 
was said to have inffuenced him on this 
trial, but the result was that he at once 
lost the popularity which he so eagerly 
sought, and, instead of the applause ho had 
been accustomed to receive, he was on one 
side daily assailed with abuse and lam- 
poons, in which he was commonly desig- 
nated by the nickname of ‘ Mouth,’— 

‘ their work is done, 

Down must the patriots go, and Mouth must 
run,’— 

while his gross partiality and brutal con- 
duct in the former trials were exposed on 
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tiie other. In addition, be bad raised two 
inveterate enemies, the witnesses Oates and 
Bodlow, who, not having yet lost their 
power and being still beHev^ by the mul- 
titude, were not so easily cowed. As the 
parliament which had supported all their 
inventions hod been dissolved, they e^- 
bited before tbo king and council ^ articles 
of high misdemeanours’ against the chief 
justice, charing him with biwbeating 
them, depreciating their evidence, and mis- 
leading the j ury ; riso with setting at liberty 
several persons cliarged with high treason, 
with imprisoning loyal subjects for print- 
ing books exposing the errors of Popery, 

I and refusing to take bail, and with various 
I other thinga tending to the disparagement 
i of the ivitncsses, and the encouragement of 
I Roman Catholics ; to which they added 
charges against the chief justice of cursing 
1 and swearing, druiikenncsa, and cornmtion 
! in the sale of licences to print the different 
. trials. To all these charges Scroggs, not 
{ having the fear of parliament before him, 

! answered with contemptuous impudence, 

! and on the hearing betore the king and 
: council on January 1080 ran down his 

• accusers with such severity and wit that the 
■ complaint was dismissed. 

Tile chief justice’s triumph was not of 
long duration. A new parliament met 
towards the end of the year, and the attack 
against him was renewed before a more 
willing audience. lie and the other judges 
of the Kings Bench had in the previous 

• Trinity Term defeated an intended pre- 
sentment against the Duke of York for not 
going to church, by suddenly dischai’ging 
the grand jury. This the Commons made 
the principal ground of impetichinent, add- 
ing similar charges to those before made, 
and another for issuing illegal warrants to 
a messenger of the press. On carrying the 
impeachment to the upper house in Ja- 
nuary 1081, the peers refused to commit 
the chief justice, or to address the king to 
suspend him from the execution of his 
office. This parliament being dissolved a 
few days after, on the meeting of the 
now parliament at Oxford in the following 
jMarch Scroggs put in his answer, whicli 
was merely a plea of not guilty ; but a dis- 
solution also of this parliament, the last in 
Charles’s reign, before the end of the month, 
put a stop to the proceedings. The king 
however felt that prudence required the 
removal of a judge so universally obnoxious, 
and accoiriingly Sir Francis Pemberton was 
appointed on April 11 to fill his place. His 
dismissal was mode as easy to him as pos- 
sible, being accompanied with a pension of 
1500/. to himself, and a patent of king’s 
counsel to his son, also Sir William. 

After a retirement of two years and a half 
he died on October 25, 168«i, of a polypus 
in his heart, and was buried in Southweald 
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-By his wife, a daughter of Mat-* 
Black; Esq.; he left aeon, the ahove 
‘^^'Williamf and two daughters, one b£ 
[dm was married to Sir Bobert Wright, 
^e tioterious chief justice in the next reign, 
the other to a son of Lord Hatton. 
THalSf vi. vii. Tiii. ; Farl Hid* iv. 
24, 1261, 1274; North* s£xameH,80f 206, 
f-; Burnet, 448, 468.) 

^^ijKIBOFE, Geoffbet le, descended from 
a Borman family which in the reign of 
Hbnry II. had baronial possessions in Glou- 
^ttorshire, and in that of Edward 1. large 
eisftiites in Yorkshire also, was the son of 
William le Scrope, a knight distin- 
guished both in tournaments and the field, 
by his wife Constance, daughter and heiress 
bf Thomas, the son of Gillo de Newsom 
upon Tyne. 

^■'In the parliament held in January 1316, 
^ 'Edward II., he is mentioned as suing for 
the king ; and a grant was made to him of 
20/. for his expenses, in the liberate of 
(Hhich, according to Dugdale, he is called 
ehijeant. In tmit character he was evi- 
dently summoned to the councils and par- 
liaments of the seven subsequent years, 
and was also occasionally added to some 
judicial commissions for the trial of offen- 
ders. Dugdale has inadvertently inserted 
his name in the list of judges of the King’s 
Bench in 9 Edward IL, though he has 
taken no notice of such a fact in his sketch 
of him in the ^Baronage.’ There is no 
doubt, however, that this is an error, as he 
is described as one of the king’s seijeants in 
14 and 16 Edward II., and as attornatus 
regis in the former year (Abb* Placit, 
351); in the wardrobe account of which, 
also, there is an entry of the payment of 
13/. 6«. 8d. ‘To,Geotfry le Scrop, king’s 
seijeant, staying near the person of the king 
by his order, when journeying through 
divers parts of England in the months of 
April, May, and June, in the present four- 
teenth year, of the king’s gift, for his ex- 
penses in so staying.’ ^rchaeologia, xxvi. 
345.) In 14 and 16 Edward II. ho was 
employed in negotiating with^the Scots. 
(N Fmd&'a, ii. 434-524.) 

It was not till September 27, 1323, 17 
Edward II., that he was raised to the bench, 
when he was constituted a judge of the 
Common Pleas, and fines were levied be- 
fore him till the following Hilary Term. 
(DugdaU*9 Orig. 45.) On March 21, 1.324, 
he was promqted to the chief justiceship of 
the King’s B|lnch ; and he presided in that 
court tiU the end of the reign. 

He was certainly removed from the office 
on the accession of Edward III., which not 
improbably arose from a suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Despencers and Bal- 
dock the chancellor. Whatever was the 
reason of his non-appointment, he soon 
succeeded in clearing himself by the testi- 
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mony of the pcieln; and was iebaMei. on 
February B8, 1328, 2 Edward m. His 
serrices were so highly appreciated by his 
sovereim that they were frequently em- 
ployed ni diplomatic engagements, which 
obliged him for a time to resign his place 
in the court. Thus, when Inward went to 
France in May 1329, 3 Edward HI., Bobert 
de Malberthoxpe and his brother, Henry 
le Scrope, were succesrively substituted for 
him till December 10, ISdiO, when he was 
re-ap][^inted. Again, Bichard de Wilugh- 
by hmd his place from March 28 till Sep- 
tember 20, 1332, 6 Edward HI. ; and, on a 
third occasion, Bichard de Wilu^hby took 
his ^at on September 10, 1333, in conse- 
quence of Geoffrey le Scrope being about 
to go on a foreim embassy. But in Fe- 
bruary 1334 the King’s Bench was ordered 
by the parliament at x ork to stay in War- 
wickshire after Easter next, ' for that Sir 
Geoffrey le Scroop, chief justice, is husiein 
the king’s weighty affairs, whose place to 
supply Sir Bichara Wilughby is appointed.’ 
(Bot Pari ii. 377.) 

Dugdale i^otes a patent of J uly 16, 1334, 
8 Edward Ul., by which Scrope was con- 
stituted second justice of the Common 
Pleas, in the place of John de Stonore, with 
an exemption annexed from bein^ called 
upon to go out of the kingdom against the 
king’s enemies against his will. (Cal Rot, 
Pat. 118.) As no fines appear to have been 
levied before him, he probably did not long 
remain in that court, and certainly was not 
one of its eight judges enumerated by Dug- 
dale (Orig, 39) in 11 Edward HI. It was 

E erhaps about this time that he resumed 
is place as chief justice of the King’s 
Bcncn, which ho certainly held on April 4, 
1338, when the nomination of two new 
judges was directed to him in that charac- 
ter. He is mentioned in the Book of 
Assizes in the same year, and ultimately 
resigned his ofiico before the following Oc- 
tober, a payment being then made to him 
as *nuper capitalis justiciarus.’ 

lie was employed by both his sovereigns 
to treat with the Scots, and by Edward 
111. to assist in the negotiations relative to 
the marriages between his sister Eleanor 
and the French king's eldest son, and be- 
tween John, the son of the Earl of Kent, 
and a daughter of one of the French nobles. 
After his retirement from the King’s Bench 
he was engaged in many other diplomatic 
missions on behalf of the king, in one of 
which he is styled ^ secretarius noster.’ ; 

But it was not only as a lawyer and 
negotiator that he was distinguished; he 
m^e himself equally prominent as a knight 
and a soldier. At the tournaments held at 
Northampton, Guildford, and Newmarket, 
at the first of which he was knighted, he 
gained great distinction. He accompanied 
the king in the invasion of Scotland, and 



•dU^layed his banner and pennon, at the ; 
nffliuf of Stannow Park. He was one of { 
the r^al retinue several times in Flanders , 
and fwee, with a train of two kniffhts 
and forty men-at-arms ; and he served at 
the siege of Toumay in July 1340. 14 
Edward m. ^ 

An anecdote is related of a character- 
istic revenge which he took of Cardinal 
Bernard de Monte Faventio^ during those 
wars^ for some insulting remarks he bad 
made to the king in reference to the 
atren^ of the French. He brought him 
one night into a high tower, and pointing 
to the frontiers of France, in dames for 
several leagues, he said, * My lord^ what 
thinketh your eminence now? Doth not 
this silken line wherewith you say France 
is encompassed seem in great danger of 
being cracked, if not broken P ’ The car- 
dinal was struck s^echless, and dropped 
down apparently lifeless with fear and 
sorrow. 

Besides many valuable grants from both 
Edward II. and Edward III. in reward for 
his services, he was in 14 Edward HI. 
created a banneret, and had a grant of 200 
marks per annum for the support of that 
dimity. (Repoftii on Peerage^ i. 354.) 

He did not long survive this last honour, 
but died in the same year at Ghent in 
Flanders. His body was removed to 
Goversham, where it was buried in the 
church of the abbey, under a tomb on 
which his efEgy was placed. 

He married first Ivetta, daughter of Sir 
William Hoos, of Igmantliorp; and se- 
condly, as it is believed, Lora, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Gerard de Furnivai, 
and widow of Sir John Uflete. Dy the 
latter he had no children, but by the for- 
mer he had five sons and throe daughters. 

His second son, Sir Thomas, died during 
his father’s life ; his third and fourth sons, 
Sir William and Sir Stephen, distinguished 
soldiers*, were both present at the battle of 
Cressy ; and his^ youngest son, Geoffrey, be- 
came a priest, and held some dignities in 
the Church. 

His eldest son, Sir Henry le Scrope, 'who 
was governor of Giiisnes and Calais, was 
summoned to parliament as a baron in 
1342, and was generally called Loiti Scrope 
of Masham. Ilis descendants held the title 
till 1617, when on the death of the ninth 
lord without issue it fell into abeyance 
among his three sisters. {Baronage^ i. 657 ; 
Path WntSf ii. 1409 ; Nicolas's Sct'ope and 
Qrosvenor Controversy*) 

SGBOPS, Henbt IB, was the eldest sou 
and heir of Sir William le Scrope, and 
Constance his wife. Like his brother, the 
last-mentioned Geoffirey, he was distin- 
guished both as a knight and a lawyer. 

His name appears as an advocate in the 
Tear Book of I - Edward II., and in the 


next year, on November 27, 1308, he ytijia 
raised to the bench of the Common Pleas. 
Fines were levied before him in that dia- 
racter till Trinity, 10 Edward H. (Dwy- 
dale's Oi'ig* 44), and during the same 
interval he frequently acted as a judge of 
assize and on various criminal commissions. 

He was promoted to the office of diief 
justice of the King’s Bench on June 16, 
1317, which ho retained for above six 
years, and was then superseded, about Sep- 
tember 1323, by Horvey de Staunton, who 
after a few months made way for Henry’s 
brother, Geofirey le Scrope. Some con- 
fusion often arises in the reports in the 
Year Books from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing which brother is referred to. 

The cause of his removal is nowhere re- 
lated, nor whether it was at his own request. 
That it was occasioned by no dissatisfaction 
on the king’s part may be inferred from his 
being constituted, in the same year, custos 
of the fomsts beyond Trent, an office which 
he still retained at the commencement of 
the next reign. (Abb* Rot, Orig* i. 271 ; 
Rot* Pari. ii. 10 ; N, Fadera, ii. 678.) 

Within a few days after the accession of 
Edward III.— viz., on February 6, 1327 — 
Sir Henry le Scrope had a patent consti- 
I tilting him second justice of the Common 
I Pleas, the first instance of such a designa- 
j tion being adopted, and the fines acknow- 
ledged before him extended to Hilary in 
the third year. It was not, however, till 
October 28 in that year, 1829, that he 
changed his position for that of chief jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, to which he was 
then re-appointed during the temporary 
absence of his brother, Geoffrey Is Scrope 
who, upon his return, superseded him on 
December 19 in the following year. 

His judicial services, however, were too 
valuable to be lost, for on the same day he 
was made chief baron of the Exchequer, 
and he continued ou that bench during the 
remainder of his life. There are, it is true, 
two patents bearing date respectively the 
18th and 19th of November 1333, 7 Ed- 
I word HI., by the former of which he is 
' constituted chief justice of the Common 
' Pleas, and by the latter chief baron of the 
Exchequer. From this we can only infer 
I that the removal into the Common Pleas 
I was without his consent, and the restora- 
tion to the Exchequer at his solicitation, 
the more especially as William de Herle, 
whom he was to have superseded in the 
I fonuer court, was immediately replaced. 

Besides the numerous roym rewards for 
his good services from both kings, he was 
also made a knight banneret. 

His death occurred on September 7, 
1336, leaving very considerable possestions 
in Middlesex, Leicestershire, Hertfordshire, 
Eutlandshire, and Bedfordshire, but chiefly 
in the counly of York. He was buried in 
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the ahbey of St. Agatha, at EaeW, near 
Richmond, in the latter county, of which 
he was esteemed the founder, haying^ pur- 
chased the property of the family of the 
Earl of Richmond, and been a large con- 
tributor to the house. 

His wife’s name was lllargaret, but there 
is a doubt whether she was the daughter 
of Lord Roos or of Lord Fitz-Wolter. She 
afterwards married Sir Hugh Mortimer, of 
Chelmarsh in Shropshire, and of Luton in 
Bedfordshire, and lived till 
They left three sons, all of whom were 
minors at the time of their father's death. 
AVilliam and Stephen, the two elder, died 
without issue before 19 Edward HI., in 
which year the inheritance devolved on 
the third son, the next-mentioned Richard, 
the first Baron Scrope of Bolton. (Barm- 
age^ i. 064; Mmiast. vi. 921; Nicolais 
Scrope and G^t*o8vetior Controversy,) 

8CB0PE, Richabi) LB, was about eight 
years old at the death of his father, the 
last-mentioned Sir Henry le Scrope, in 
1:130, 10 Edward III. He was the youngest 
of three sons, and ultimate heir to his 
fatlier’s extensive property, l^rom his 
earliest youth he devoted himself to anus, 
and was only eighteen when he accom- 
panied the kin^ on his invasion of France, 
and partook of the glory of the battle of 
Oressy on August 20, 1040. In the follow- 
October we find him so signalising 
hiiiiself at the battle of NeviTs Cross, 
where the Scots were completely van- 
uishcd, as to be kniglitcd on the field ; and 
iiring the remainder of that year and part 
of the following he assisted at the siego of 
Calais, which surrendered into the king’s 
hands on August 4, 1317. In 1360 he was 
present hx the sea-fight near Rye, when 
lion Carlos de la Cerda was signally de- 
feated by King Edward and the Black 
Prince, and twenty of his ships taken ; and 
during the succeeding years his nanio ap- 
pears In the array of his sovereign both in 
the French and Scottish wars. 

In 1360 he began the connection with 
John of Gaunt, Earl of Richmond, which 
lasted the remainder of the life of that 
cfdebrated man, serving under him in the 
army which then invaded France (JV. JPer- 
iii. 412), and made its way almost to 
the walls of Paris. In 136G ho accom- 
panied his patron, who had been created 
l)uke of Lancaster, into Spain, and distin- 
guished himself in April of the following 
year at the decisive victory , of Kajarre, 
which restored Don I’edro to the Spanish 
throne, and on the renewal of the war with 
France in 1369 he filled his usual place by ' 
the side of the duke. 

During the progress of liis military 
career in 1364 lie had been selected by his 
own county of York as its representative in 
parliament; and on January 8, 1371, he 
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was summoned to the upper house as idk 
baron. On March 27 of that year he was 
invested with the responsible office of 
treasurer, the king selecting him when 
the Commons petitioned that the great 
offices should no^ longer be filled by the 
clergy. He retained this place for four 
years and a half, retiring in September 
1376 ; but during the interval, in July 1373, 
he again formed part of the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s retinue into France, and in March 
1376 was joined with Sir John Kynvet ta 
act as attorney for the dulco during his 
aWnce from England. 1026.) In 

the last year of Edward’s reign he was one 
of the comniissioners for the preservation of 
the truce with Scotland, and for the pro- 
tection of the Marches. 

On the accession of Richard II. he was 
appointed steward of the household, in 
which character he addressed the Commons 
in the first two parliaments of the reign. 
(Rot, Pari, iii. 6.) But a great honour was 
reserved for him ; for on October 29, 1378, 
the Great Seal was delivered to him as 
chancellor of England. Ho remained in 
this office only ei^t months, during which 
we find him chai'ging the judges and ser- 
I jeants in parliament to give their opinion 
I on certain points of law. Retiring from 
i the chancellorship on July 2, 1379, and re- 
. Sliming his military duties in Scotland 
[ under the Duke of Lancaster, he received 
the appointment of warden of the Western 
Marches. 

In the pavliauient of 1381 ho is spoken 
of on November 18 as ‘lors novclleinoiit 
I crees en Chanceller d’Engleterre,’ It is 
! curious, however, that, according to the rc- 
conl on the Close Roll, Bishop Courteney e 
the late chnncellor, did not give up the 
Seal till Xovemher 30, and Richard le 
Scrope did not receive it till December 4, 
Thu.^ was he a second time chancellor; but 
he did not keep his place above seven 
months, his straightforward hone*sty in- 
ducing him to reii'onstrate with his royal 
master against giving inconsiderately away 
the lands that Jell to the crown. The king, 
incensed at the interference of his minister, 
is said ]>y Walsingham to have sent 
iiie.ssenger after messenger to demand the 
Great Seal, wliich the chancellor refused to 
give up to any oilier person than the king 
liiiiiscir. The entry on the record seems 
to support this relation, and plainly evi- 
dences a hasty proceeding. It alleges that, 
the king being desirous that Scrope should 
bo exonerated from the office, the Seal was 
delivered up to him, td delmtf and though 
ho was not as yet provided with a chan- 
cellor ; but being unwilling that the affairs 
of the Jv'ingdom should be retarded for want 
of a Seal, ho delivered it to certain com- 
missioners to be kept at his will. This 
occurred on July 11, 1382. 
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The king’s irritation^ however, seems | 
soon to have subsided, smce Scrope was in ' 
the same year appointed to negotiate a 
truce with Scotland. Although between 
fifty and sixty years of age, he exhibited no 
diminution of his military ardour 5 but 
was present, with his old patron the dulce, 
at the capture of Edinburgh in 1384, and 
joined King Richard’s expedition against 
Scotland in the following year. It was 
then that he challenged the right of Sir 
Robert GrosVenor to bear llie ai’iiis ‘ Azure, 
a bend or.’ This was the third dispute of 
a siuiilar nature in which Scrope had been 
engaged. At the siege of Calais in 1347 
bis right to the crest of a crab issuing from 
a ducnl coronet was challenged ; but with- 
out effect, as he ever afterwards continued 
to bear it. Again, in Paris in 1300, a 
Cornish squire, named Carminow, disputed 
his right to the arms 011 his shield, when 
both parties were adjudged to be entitled. 
Tlio third controversy, ^^ilh Sir Robert 
Grosveiior, which lasted four yeiirs in the 
Court of Chivalry, and terminated in 
Scropo’s complete triumph over his o]>- 
poiient, is the sul jcct of a most interesting 
work by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, to 
which we are iudobted for most of the 
materials from which this account has 
been drawn up. aUo Jiymer^ vii. 

620-1, 070, (580.) 

During the remainder of Richard’s reign 
Scrope was a regular attendant on his 
parliamentary duties. In 1380 he was ap- 
pointed one of the king’s permanent coun- 
sellors, and had the courage to defend 
I’ole, Earl of Suffolk, his brother-in-law, 
when impeaclied by the Commons. In 
1387 ho was one of the commissioners on 
the trial of Nevill, Aichbisliop of York, 
Tresilian, and others ; and conducted him- 
self with such prudence and moderation 
during the following years, tliat when the 
parliament of 21 Richard II., 1307, revei’sed 
the proceedings of tliat of 1380, and im- 
peached those who were implicated in them, 
Scrope, though one of the number, was 
declared innocent by tbo Cvommons, and a 
patent of pardon was granted to liim. 

The Duke of Lancaster died in February 
1309,' and none can contemplnte without 
pity the feelings whicJi must have embar- 
rassed the aged kuight, when he watched 
on the one hand the mad and foolish con- 
duct of bis Boyereigo, ni^d saw on the other 
the insidious and treasonable proceedings 
of his patron’s sou. He took no active 
part in the contest ; and on the deposition 
of RicharcL although his eldest son, the 
Earl of Wiltshire, had lost his life for his 
adherence to the royal cause, he was sum- 
moned to Henry’s first ^ parliament, and 
was among those peers who assented to 
the late king being placed in imprisonment ; 
a vote to which, under the circumstances, • 
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he could scarcely object, qualified as it was 
by the words ' sauvent sa vie.’ The scene 
in the parliament a few days afterwards 
must have been most affecting, when, on 
the attainder of his son being confirmed, ho 
rose in his place, his eyes streaming with 
tears, and * implored the usurper that the 
proceedings might not afieetthe inheritance 
of himself or his other children ) and after 
admitting the justice of the sentence, and 
deploring the conduct of his son, the un- 
happy fathtjr was consoled by Ilenry, who 
deigned to assure him that neither his in- 
terest nor those of his children then living 
should suffer from it ; for that ho had al- 
ways considered and still deemed him a 
loyal Imight.’ The only other instance of 
Ilia mixing in public affaii-s after this event 
was his presence in parliament in January 
1401, when the Earls of Kent, Huntingdon, 
and Salisbury were attainted of high ti'eason. 
(NicolaSf 30, 30 ; ParL Hid, iii. 427, 463, 
459.) 

Ho lived little more than a year after- 
words, his death occurring on May 30, 
1403, at about the age of seveuty-five. 
Ills remains were deposited in the abbey 
] of 8 t. Agatha, near Richmond, where 
those of his father rested. His will is in 
the ‘Testamenta Vetusta’ (i. 16G.) 

The union of such qualities as he pos- 
sessed both as a solaier and a states- 
man are seldom to be found in one man. 
Throughout his long military career he 
was highly distinguished for his valour, ’and 
ilip talents and sagacity he exhibited in his 
civil eiiiployuients were equally remark- 
able. Though connected with all the in- 
tricate proceedings of the unfortunate reign 
of Richard II., he steered clear of the shoals 
on wliich his contemporaries stranded, and, 
pre.scrving the esteem of all classes to the 
. close of his life, he well deserved the cha- 
' racter which Walsingham gives him, that 
j he was a man who had not liis fellow in the 
whole realm for prudence and integrity. 

: Some authorities say that he was twice 
1 married, but others doubt whether he had 
more than one wife. She was Blanche, the 
daughter of Sir William do la Pole, and 
sister of Michael Earl of Suffolk. The 
name of his second wife is variously stated 
by those who assert that he had one — some 
calling her Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Monttbrd, and others describing her as a 
daughter of — Spencer. By Blanche ho 
had four sons, the eldest of whom, Wil- 
liam, after being created by Rich^ II. 
Earl of Wiltshire in 1307, and knight of 
the Garter in 1398, was for his attachment 
to his benefactor beheaded without trial in 
1399, and his honours and estates wero 
forfeited to the crown. {Barcnage, i. 661.) 
The second son, Roger, succeeded his father ; 
the thir<L Stephen, was an adhei'ent of 
Richard n., but afterwards was received 
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into Hemy’s confidence ; and tlie fonrtli, 
Bichaid, Archbishop of York, was beheaded 
for conspiracy against Henzy in 1406. 

The barony of Scrope of Bolton con- 
tinued through eleven generations. The 
last holder of it, Emanuel^ was created Earl 
of Sunderland on June 19, 1627; but dying 
without issue in 1640, the earldom became 
extinct, and the barony devolved on the re- 

E itatives of the daughter of his grand- 
. It has been hitherto, however, 
unclaimed. The Bolton estate was be- 
queathed by the earl to Mary, one of his 
natural daughters, whose second husband, 
Charles Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, 
was created Duke of Bolton in 1689, a title 
which became extinct in 1704. The pre- 
sent barony of Bolton was granted in 1797 | 
to Thomas Orde, who had married a na- | 
tural daughter of the fifth duke, and who | 
took the name of Paulet. {^:rope and 
Grosvenar Controt^eny^ ii. 17-39.) 

SGBOFE, JoHi9’, had possession of the 
Great Seal for the limited period of three 
weeks, but, though short his career and 
trifilag his servi^s in this capacity, his 
merits were afterwards rendered highly 
conspicuous in another sphere. He was 
the son of Thomas Scrope of Wormsley in 
Oxfordshire, a mansion which hod formerly 
been the seat of Colonel Adrian Scrope (a 
scion of the noble family of Scrope, barons 
of Bolton), who took a prominent p^ on 
the parliament side in the Great Rebel- 
lion, holding among other important oifices 
that of governor of Bristol, and sitting in 
the High Court of Justice which condemned 
Charles I., for which he suffered ^eatli as 
a regicide at the Restoration. 

John Scrape received his legal education 
at the.Middle Temple, where he was called 
to the bar in 1692. After practising for 
sixteen years, he was in May 1708 ap- 
pointed a baron of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land, and while enjoying that office the 
removal of Lord Chancellor Co\^er oc- 
curred, on which the Great Sealof J^gland I 
was placed in the hands of three commis- 
sioners, one of whom was Mr. Baron Scrope. 
They received it on September 26, 1710, 
and held it till October 19, when it was 
delivered to* Sir Simon Harcourt as lord 
keeper. So ended Baron Scrope’s judicial 
character in England ; but in Scotland he 
continued to exercise the functions of a 
baron of the Exchequer till he was selected 
as joint secretary to the Treasury, when he 
•entered parliament at the generM election 
in 1722 as member for Ripon. In the new 
parliament on the accession of George II. 
in 1728 he was chosen for Bristol, his 
native city, and in those of 1736, 1741, and 
1747 he represented Lyme Regis. His se- 
natorial exertions were confined to matters 
-connected with the revenue, and his term 
’•of ofUce comprehended the whole period 
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daring which Sir Robert Walpole was fltst 
lord of the Treasuiy . With that ministor 
he was closely al&ed, and when on Sir 
Robert’s fall a secret committee sat to 
enquire into his conduct for the previous 
ten years, Mr. Scrope, who was called upon 
to give evidence as to the disposal of above 
a million of money which had been traced 
to bis and Sir Robert’s hands as secret 
service money, refused to take the oath 
offered to him, and declared that he was 
authorised by his majesty to' state 'that 
the disposal of money issued for secret ser- 
vice, by the nature of it, requires the utmost 
secrecy, and is accounted for to his mmesly 
only, and therefore his majesty could not 
permit him to disclose anythmg on that 
subject.’ The Commons took no notice of 
his refusal, and he enjoyed his place for ten 
years after his patron's dismissal. Tindal 
says of him that he 'was perhaps the 
coolest, the most experienced, and most 
sa^ious friend the minister ever had.’ 

Me died on April 9^ 1762, at a mat age, 
leaving no issue. His estate of Wormsley 
is still in the possession of the descendants 
of Henry Fane, who married one of his 
sisters and coheirs, and whose eldest son 
became the eighth Eai'l of Westmore- 
land. {CoUMh Peerage^ iii. 302 ; L^dtreUy 
vi. 304, 033; ParL Hist xii. 823; Tindal, 

XX. 138, 644.) 

SEGVLEB, Alexander le, of a family 
established in Herefordshire, was probably 
1 the son of Nicholas le Seculor, who assessed 
I the tallage of that county in 10 Henry III. 

I Alexander was constituted, as the king’s 
' beloved clerk,’ one of the barons of the 
Exchequer in Easter 1266, 49 Henry III. 
(Madn:v, ii. 66), after which date no further 
mention of him occurs. 

SEFREB (Bishop ok Chichester), who, 
from being a canon, was appointed arch- 
deacon, of Chichester, was from 19 to 23 
Henry II., 1173-1177, employed as a 
justice itinerant in several counties. (Jfa- 
doj:, i. 43, 700.) He was then advanced 
to the deanery, and appears to have held 
both dignities in October 1180, when he 
was raised to the bishopric of that see. 

(Le Neve, 06.) The cathedral and epis- 
copal palace having been, with great part 
of the city, destroyed by fire on October 19, 

1187, he rebuilt and restored them to their ^ 
former splendour. 

He was present at the coronation of 
King John on May 27, 1199, and died on 
March 17, 1204. (Godwin, 602.) 

SEOBAVE, Gilbert de, was we second 
son of the under-named Stephen deSegravc, 
by Rohese, the daughter of Thomas le 
Despenser ; but his elder brother, John, 
dying in his father’s lifetime, he succeeded 
to the property on his father’s decease in 
1241. Dugdale (Ch'ig. 21) states that he ^ 
was a canon of St. Paul’s ; but if so, unless 
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that was held by etyilians, he must 
hare obtained a dispensatidb from his holy 
ordexs (which he perhaps did on hu 
brother’s death in 1^31), as he married 
Amabilia, the daughter and heir of Bobert 
de Chauoomb. (Excerpt, e Eot, Mn. i. 
462.) In 15 Henry 111. he had a fnrant 
from Simon de Montfort, lord of Leicester, 
of the town of Kegworth in Leicestershire, 
and a short time after he was constituted 
governor of Bolsover Castle. In 26 Henry 
IlL, the year following his father’s death, 
he was made justice of the forests south of 
Trent, and governor of Kenilworth Castle. 

He was raised to the bench at West- 
minster in 35 Henry III., 1251, and was 
one of the justiciers appointed to hear such 
pleas of the city of London as were wont 
to be determined by the justices itinerant. 
He is not noticed in a judicial character 
after January 1252. Two years afterwaids 
he was sent on a mission into Gascony, on 
his return from which, in company with 
John de Flessetis, Earl of Warwick, and 
other nobles, they were, in spite of the 
King of France’s letters of safe conduct 
which they bore, seized and imprisoned at 
Pontes, a city in Poictou. Although ulti- 
mately released, his sufferings there im- 
paired his health and caused his death, 
which happened shortly before November 
11, 1264, 39 Henry III., when his lands 
were taken into the king’s hands, as usual 
on that event. (Ibid, ii. 198.) 

He was succeeded by his son, Nicholas 
de Segrave. The barony failed in the male 
line in 1353, but survived in Elizabeth, 
daughter of Baron John, who married John 
Lora Mowbray, Their son Thomas was 
created Earl of Nottingham in 1383, and 
Duke of Norfolk in 1400, in which title 
this barony continued merged till the death 
of John, the fourth duke, in 1475, tmd on 
the death of his daughter Ann without 
issue it fell into abeyance between the 
representatives of Margaret and Isabel, 
sisters of John, the second Duke of Norfolk, 
the present Earl of Berkeley being heir of 
the former, and the Barons Petre and 
Stourton being heirs general of the latter. 
(Nicolas's Synopsis: Baronage^ i. 671.) 

SEOBATE, Stephen de, was the son of 
Gilbert, son of Ilerewa^, who assumed 
the name of his lordship of Se^ve in 
Leicestershire, of which county no acted 
as sheriff dming several years in the reign 
of Richard I. In 6 John, Stephen was 
excused a part of his father’s debt to the 
crown, for the love the king bore to Hugh 
le Despenser, whose sister Bohese he 
married. (Hot, de Finibusj 422.) In 8 
John he was one of the two ^cnstodes 
idacitorum coronm ’ (AW), Flacit, 65), and 
ui 16 John he was sent into the coun^ of 
Worcester to forward the king’s affairs. 
His loyalty during the barons’ wars was 
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rewarded by a grant of the lands of Stephen 
de Gant, and of the manor of Kinton in 
Warwickshire, for which he afterwards 
rocured a weekly market. (Bol, Bat, 
28 ; Bat. Chari, ^3 ; Bot. Claus, i. 428.) 

He had in his youth been brought up as 
an ecclesiastic, but had changed his clerical 
rofession for that of arms. No doubt, 
owever, he added to the former, as was 
then usual, the study of the law, and con- 
tinued his attention to it, for though there 
is no account of his forensic progress, his 
interest or ability soon raised him to the- 
bench. In 2 Henry III., 1218, fines were 
levied before him as a justicier at West- 
minster, and he hod a grant of one hundred 
shillings as his fee at two several periods 
in the year. (Bugdalds Grig, 42; Bot, 
Clam. i, 360, .366.) There are records of 
fines in which his name occurs from this 
date till Michaelmas, 14 Henry III., and 
during the whole of that time and in the 
two following years he was frequently em- 
ployed as a justice itinerant m the pro- 
vinces, holding fram the tenth year the 
highest place in the commissions to which 
I he was attached. In a judgment of him 
and his companions pleaded in a cause of a 
subsequent year, theyara called ‘justiciarii 
de Banco,’ but whether its date was before 
or after he was chief justiciary does not 
appear. (Ahh, Placit. 1*28.) 

During the former period he was en- 
trusted with other important commissions. 
In 3 Henry III, he was sent on an embassy 
to the legate; in the next year he was 
appointed governor of Sauvey Castle^ in 
Leicestershire ; and for the three following 
he acted as sheriff of the'/counties of Lin- 
coln, and of Essex and Hertford, and as 
constable of the Tower of London, with an 
allowance of 60/. per annum. (Bot. Clam, 
i. 396, 469, &c.) He was made sheriff of 
Buckingham and Bedford in 12 Henry III., 
and then of Warwick and Leicester and 
Northampton for his life, and he was 
joined with the chancellor in the adminis- 
tration of affairs during the king’s absence 
in Poictou in 1230. (4 Beport Pub, Bec.j 
App, ii. 152 ; 5 Beport^ App. ii. 03.) 

Ho bad united himself with the party of 
Peter do Bupibus, Bishop of Winchester, 
aiding his emirts against the justiciary 
Hubert de Burgh, and had taken every 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
lung Henry. His immediate success was 
evidenced by the above appointments, and 
by other grants of great extent and value. 

When the bishop had succeeded in pro- 
curing the discharge of Hubert de Burgh, 
his omce of chief justiciary was, on July 
29, 1232, given to Stephen de Segrave 
(B. de Wendover, iv. 245), together with 
the government of aU the castles from 
whicm his predecessor had been removed. 
The acquisition of this post might be an 
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oUect of lumoantble ambidoa, but bis were meritodooili Bat,,:excMdogf‘tiiiibs(<di>> 




fdlen favourite, and to aggravate the of Hubert de Burgh; no impu^ticiin of 
charges against lum, deserve another desig- cruelty or even severity can be made against 
nation. His ministry was not a foilunate his conduct as a judge either before or after 
one, and in the next year he had the ill- he was raised to the highest post ; while 
luck to be present when the king was his grants to the abbeys of Stoneley, Combe, 
defeated before Grosmont, and to be one of and Leicester, and his subsequent retire- 
thoso who wore surprised in theif beds and meat to the latter, are evidences of his pious 
compelled to hy almost naked from the disposition. 

held. After the death of his fimt wife, Hohese, 

His support of the pope’s exactions, and daughter of Tliomas le Despeuser, he mar- 
his adherence to the Bishop of Winch osier, ried Ida, the sister of Henry de Hastings, 
were sufficient to cause his unpopularity, who, six years after his death, was fined 
one effect of which was the burning of his 1 1300/, for marrying Hugh Pecche, (Ibid ii. 
mansion at AlcmundbeiTy, while he was 6, 17.) 

with the king in the neighbouring town of ■ By his first wife he had two sons, the 
Huntingchm. ( Ibid. ti7S, 297.) This ! elder of whom, John, dying ten years before 
occurred in tho early part of Febru^^ ! him, he was succeeded by his second son, 
12.34, and it wUvS probably in compensation the last-mentioned Gilbert 
for hh loss that, on March 2, the king j SEOBAVE, lluoir nn, was one of tho 
granted him an exemption from the forest * branches of the illustrious house of Segrave, 
laws in this manor. But within a very and is first noticed in the records by the 
few wrecks he shared in the fall of the confirmation, in 4.*1 Edward IH., of Queen 
disgraced bishop, and in the middle of the Philippa’s grant to him (styled a knight) 
following April was ejected from the high for life of the offices of constable of the 
position ho had occupied for so biief a castle of Brustwyk, and of keeper of the 
period.' (Ihid 209.) forests of lungswood and Filwood in 

Being shortly afterwards summoned with Gloucestersliire. (Abb. Hot, Orig, ii, 304.) 
tho rest of the disciu’ded ministers to render In 40 Edward 111. he was one of the 
an account of his stewtjrdship, rather than commissioners to treat with tho Flemings, 
meet his accusers h(5 retired to the abbey of and held the same diplomatic character in 
^t. Maiy at Leicester, where ho resumed the last yeaV of ^Edward’s reign. (N, 
the clerical tonsure which he had formerly Fmdera, iii. 932, 1070.) 
relinquished. He, however, ovontually On the accession of TZiebard II. he w'as 
thought fit to appear on July 4, under the selected as one of the kiug^s council, and in 
protection of Jildmund, Archbishop of (>an- tho third year -was ayipointocl steward of 
terbuiy, w^bcii, after the king had angrily ^ the lioiiseliold. (Cal Rot, Pat 203.) In 
attnbiited fo liis counsels the disgrace of | that and tlj^ following year he was one of 
Hubert do Buvgli and the exile of the nobles the ambassadors empbyod to treat with 
of the. kingdom, he 'was given till Michael- France, and to iiegotiat 3 the king’s marriage 
mas to prepare his defence. The times with Anne, the sistf^r of the emperor, 
becoming more quiet, and milder counsels (Bymerj vii. 101, 229, 281.) 
prevailing, he was, in the following Fe- Two days after tho brutal murder of 
bruary, allowed to malie bis peace with the Archbishop Sudbury ibe Great Seal was 
king, on paying a fine of one thousand placed in Segrave‘s hands, on June JO, 
marks. (Ibid, .312, 314, 325.) 1381, to be held as keeper until the king 

Although in one of his fits of fickleness could more conveniently appoint a ebau- 
the king recalled him to court after three cellor; and he performed all the duties 
yeni s’aW.nce, made him justice of Chester pertaining to the olfice for eight weeks, 
in 21 Henry III. (Baronage, i. 672), and for till August 10. On the same day he was 
a time listened to his counsels, he was made treasurer in the room of Robert de 
never restored to his former elevation. His Hales, another victim of the popular fury, 
deatli happened in the abbey of Leicester, In that year also he had a grant of the 
in wbicii he had become a canon regular, manor of Overliall in E.ssex, to hold by tlie ^ 
before October 13, 1241, on wbicli day his service of makinj^ ‘ wafres,’ and attending 
lands were, as usual on such events, seized on the king at his coronation. (Cd, Rot, 
into the king’s hands. (Excerpt cRot Fin, Pat 205.) In the parliament that met in 
i, 356.) November he opened the business on the 

Evidently a man of energy and enterprise, part of the king, 
his grasping and timeserving disposition On July 11, 1382, when the king angrily 
threw suspicion over all he did; and the took .away the Seal from Richard loScrope, 
popular hatred that he' incurred by his en- Segrave again received it as the head of a 
couragement of the king’s extravagance, commission of three, and they continued to 
and the expedients he used to supply it, hold it till September 20, a period of ten 
f)linded the people to such of his acts as weeks. ^ 


S^grave costSnued treasurer till January . 
17, 1886, about which time hb death | 
occurred. {Cal, Inqtaa. p. m. iii. 84.) 

BEIKOE8, Eicixabd be, was probably an i 
officer in one of the departments of the 
Curia Regis, being united with Hubert de 
Burgh as his deputy in the sheriffalty of ! 
Hereford for three years, commencing S | 
John. {Hot Caned. 108, 380.) He had ' 
the custody of the castle of Wilton, which, : 
in 6 John, he was ordered to deliver to { 
William de Cantilupe {Hot Pat 4G) ; and ' 
in the same year he was lined one hundred ‘ 
Bhillings in respect of a false oath taken in 
an assize of novel disseisin between Cecil ; 
de Felsted and Hugh de Windsor, who was 
in his custody. {Hat. de Fintbue, 237.) 
The offence, however, does not seem to 
have been very flagrant, as two years after- 
wards a great many fines were levied at St. | 
Edmunds, Cambridge, and Bedford, before 
Humfrey, archdeacon of Saruni, and him. 
In 3 Henry IH., 1219, he appears os one of 
the {usticiers before whom fines were levied 
at Westminster, and in 1226 he was sent 
with other justiciera to try certain male- 
factors in Norfolk. {Hot. Claus, ii. 169.) 

SELBT, Ralph be, is described with 
the addition ^ Magister,’ showing that per- 
sons in orders were still appointed to the 
office of baron of the Exchequer, his patent 
to which is dated October 24, 1393, 17 
Richard II. Little more is to he found 
concerning him, unless he w^ere the Ralph 
Selby ^iii utroqiie jure Doctor’ who was 
made master of King’s College, Cambridge, 
in the fourteenth year. {Cal Hot Pat 
221.) He is mentioned as of the council 
of the king in 21 Richard II. {Proe, Prim/ 
Council, i. 76), but evidently retired or 
died soon after, as his name does not occur | 
on the Liberate Roll of the first day of ' 
the reign of Henry IV., directing the pay- j 
mont of the salaries of the barons for the ; 
previous half-year. I 

SELWTK, Charles Jasper, late Lord i 
Justice of Appeal, whose recent death has | 
been universally regretted, was horn in | 
Church Row, llampstead, Middlesex, on • 
October 13, 1813. His father, William 
Selwyn, of whom he was the youngest son, 
attained great eminence in the law as a 
reporter in the Court of King’s Bench from 
1814 to 1817, as recorder of Portsmouth 
and queen’s counsel, as instructor of the , 
Prince Consort in the laws and constitution j 
of the kingdom, and as the author of an | 
abridgment of the law of Nisi Prius, of j 
such standard reputation that it passed j 
through nine editions. His mother was j 
Letitia, daughter of Thomas Kynaston, j 
Esq., of Witham, Essex, the grandfather j 
of the present head-master ot St. Paul’s \ 
School in London. Hia two brothers at- 
tained high positions in the Church, one as 
successively Bishop of New Zealand and of 
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Lichfield, and tho other as canon of Ely 
and Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Charles was educated first under Dr. 
Nicholson at Ealing, then at Eton, and 
next at Trinity College, Cambrid^, where 
he took his degrees of B.A. and M.A. in 
1830 and 1839. Following his father’s 
profession, he entered Linen’s Inn, and 
was called to the bar in January 1840. 
Ho practised with such success in the 
Court of Chancery that he was made 
queen’s counsel in 1860, and having in the 
previous year been appointed commissary 
of his university, he was elected one of its 
representatives in parliament in 1869. In 
that assembly he took an active part in tho 
debates upon the engrossing topics of tho 
day, in speeches that were both intelligent 
and effective, ns a churchman and con- 
servative. 

In July 1867, while yet member for tho 
imiversity, ho received the appointment of 
solicitor-general and was kii^hted. Soon 
after, a vacancy happening in the Court of 
Appeal by the resignation of Sir .John 
Holt, he was selected to fill it on Februaiy 
8, 1868. Before the end of that month, his 
aolti senior, Lord Cairns, being invested with 
the Great Seal as lord chancellor, tho va- 
cancy was filled up by Vice-Chancellor Sir 
WiluamPago Wood (now Lordllatherley ), 
who would of course take the second seat 
ill the court. But Sir Charles Selwyn, 
modestly feeling that it would be unbe- 
coming in bim, so recently placed on tlie 
judgment seat, to take precedence of a 
judge who had already presided over a 
court of equity for fifteen years, nobly in- 
sisted that Sir William AVood should take 
the senior place, a course of conduct which 
gave no surprise to those who know his 
character, and which increased the respect 
and admiration with which he was gene- 
rally regarded. 

Ilis judicial dignity was of sliort dura- 
tion. Before eighteen months had elapsed 
he died at his house at Richmond in Surrey, 
on August 11, 18()9, from tho effects of a 

ainful operation. Ife was buried at Niin- 

ead Cemetery. 

He mairied tirst Hester, daughter of J. 
G. Ravenshaw, Esq., chainnan of the old 
East India Company, and widow of Thomas 
Dowler, Esq., M.D. ; and secondly Ca- 
therine Rosalie, daughter of Colonel G. S. 
Green, C.B., and widow of the Rev, Henry 
Dupuis, vicar of Richmond. 

SETONE, Thomas be, is named in the 
Year Books for ten years before he was 
raised to the bench. He was one of the 
king’s Serjeants in 19 Edward III., when 
he applied to the^conncil, on behalf of the 
community of the bishopric of Durham, to 
forego the iter there for that year ; and he 
obtained bis prayer on their paying 600 
marks for the favour. {Abb. Hot. Orit/. ii. 



irr.KPiigaale places: Um as a jutee 
the aSi^s Benco in 28 Edward 
of tlie Common Pleas in 29 Edward III., 
without anj date of appobtment to either. 
He may, howeyer, haye been mistaken, as 
the auuiority he quotes is the liberate Roll, 
in which the word ^bancum’ sometimes 
applies to both courts. He was certainly a 
judge of one of them in April 1354, 28 Ed- 
ward HI., for he was one of the triers of 
petitions in the parliament then held (fiat, 
Ptirl ii. 254) ; and he was a judge of the 
Common' Pleas in Michaelmas 1365, * 20 
Edward TIL, for fines were then acknow- 
ledged before him ; and it appears probable 
that he was anointed to this court between 
the previous Hilary and Trinity Terms, as 
the list in the Year Book omits his name 
in the former, and includes it in the latter 
term. In 30 Edward III. he recovered 
damages from a woman for calling him 
Hraitor, felon, and robber’ in the public 
court. (Lib, As8m, 177.) 

On July 5, 1357, he was made chief 
justice of the King’s Bench; but it would 
seem, from the words ^ ad tempus ’ in the 
mandate^ that it was at that time a mere 
temporary appointment ; and, from the fact 
that his name appears on fines up to Mid- 
summer, 33 Eaward III., we may infer 
that he acted ^ to that date as a judge of 
the Common Pleas also, especially as in 
the same year he is designated by the latter 
title, when he was admitted of the king’s 
secret council. Thus it was not till after- 
wards that he was permanently fixed in the 
presidency of the King’s Bench ; but there 
18 no doubt that .he then held it till the 
thirty-eighth year, when, on May 24,1360, 
Henry Green was appointed his successor. 
(Iktffdale'n Oriff. 46 ; Cal, JRot, Pat. 171.) 

SEWELL, Thomas, was the son and heir 
of Thomas Sewell, of West Ham, Essex, 
Esq., and was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple on May 24, 1734. It is 
told of him that in his youth he was 
^ bred up under an attorney, and afterwards 
engaged in the laborious business of a 
draughtsman in Chancery,’ and that ^he 
was called to the bar, where he procured a 
considerable practice,’ making at the time 
he was made master of the Rolls ' between 
3000/^ and 4000/. per annum.’ In 1754 he 
was appointed one of the king’s counsel. 

He was a member of the two parliaments 
of 1754 and 1761, representing Harwich in 
the former, and Winchelsea m the latter. 
A story is told that on the debate relative 
to the illegality of general warrants he 
apoke in &your of an adjournment of the 
^bat^ because it would afford him oppor- 
to examine his books and authorities, 
9^ he should be prepared to give an opi- 
nion on the subje^ ‘which at present he 
WOsliiot.’ Appearing on the adjournment 
in great wig, as his custom was, he said 



that the had th 0 :m^^ 
lay upon his pipow^ end jiijfe/iiimiheting 
and considerifig up^ it a great deal, he* 
could not help dedaring that he was of the^ 
same opinion as before.’ On which Mr- 
Charles Townshend started up and said* 
‘ he was very sorry that what the learned 
gentiemim had found in his nightcap he- 
had lost in his periwig.’ 

On the death of Sir Charles Clarke he 
was very unexpectedly offered the place of 
master of the Rolls, which he accepted on 
December 12, 1764, to the surprise of the 
bar, as his professiond income greatly ex» 
ceeded that attached to the office. He was 
thereupon knighted. lie presided most effi- 
ciently in his court for twenty years, but 
in the latter part of his career he suffered 
inuch from those infirmities the anticipa- 
tion of which no doubt mfluenced his de- 
termination to quit the laborious duties of 
a leading barrister. His offers of resigna- 
tion were ineffectual, the terms he required 
being too high to be granted. He therefore 
died ‘ in harness,’ on March 6, 1784, and 
was buried in the Rolls Chapel. 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Heath, of 
Stansted Mountfichet in Essex, M.P. for 
Harwich ; and his second was Mary Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Dr. Coningsby Sibthorp, 
of Cauwick in Lincolnshire, professor of 
botany at Oxford. He had issue by both 
.ra arriages. (Carr, of Lord Chatham ; Gent. 
Mag. liv. 237, 257 ; Notes and Quenes, 1st 
S. vii. 388, 621, 621, ix. 86, 2nd S. x. 306; 
Manning and Bray*8 Surrey, i. 498, iii. 
190, .304.) 

8EYT0N, Roger de, who was of the 
clerical profession, is not mentioned till 
April 1268, 62 Henry III., from which 
date fines were acknowledged and pay- 
ments made for assizes before him till Ihe 
end of the reign, (fiugdalis Orig. 44.) 

On the accession of Edward t. he was 


continued in the Common Pleas, and wae 
constituted chief justice of that court in 
Michaelmas of the second year, in which he 
also stands at the head of the justices iti- 
nerant. As the last fine acknowle^d 
before him is dated on the octaves of Tri- 
nity, 6 Edward I., 1278, the period of his 
death or retirement may he fixed about 
that time. In the same year he was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas de Weyland. 

SHADWELL, Lahcslot, was the eldest 
son of Lancelot Shadwell, 1^., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Elisabeth, thixa daughter 
of Charles Whitmore, Esq., of South- 
ampton. His father was a halter of high 
reputation and immense practice as a real 
properly lawyer, from whom he naturally 
inherim his great love of that hnmeh, ana 
the excellence in it whidi he ail^torwaxds 
exhibited. , He ^ bom on Mfiy 8, 1779,; 
and vrm educi^t^ at Eto&ifim wbeiv^sl^ 
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lemOTed ip St. John’s Oolleffs^ Csmhrid^, 
where he exercised that inausti^, mthout 
which no success is to be attained^ to so 
good an effect that on hb taking his degree 
of B. A. in 1800 he was honourably placed 
as seventh wrangler, and highly oistin* 
guished himself m classics by obtaining 
one of the chancellor’s medals. With such 
results he was nearly sure to succeed in 
passing the very strict examination for a 
ibllowship in the college, to which he was 
accordingly elected, and he proceeded M.A. 
in 1803, to which was added in 1842 the 
honorai^ degree of LL.D. 

Following his father’s footsteps, he en- 
tered the society of Lincoln’s Inn, by which 
he was called to the bar in 1803, and in 
little more than a year lost his fellowship 
by marrjring a sister of Sir John Hichard- 
son, the judge of the Common Pleas. After 
a very successful practice in the Court of 
Chancery as a junior barrister for eighteen 
years, he was honoured with a silk gown 
in 1821. He then acquired a considerable 
lead, but submitted to a serious loss in a 
ecuniary sense, by honourably confining 
imself to the lord chancellor’s court, and 
not following the practice, which was then 
too commonly adopted, of taking briefs in 
the other equity courts; not being ablo, 
according to his own expression, ‘ to induce 
himself to think that it is consistent with 
justice, much less with honour, to under- 
take to lead a cause, and either to forsake 
it altogether or give it an imperfect, hasty, 
and divided attention — consequences that 
inevitably result from the attempt to con- 
duct causes before two judges sitting at the 
same time in different places.’ 

In 1820 he entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Ripon, a borough in which ho had 
the opportunity, of which lie fully availed 
lumseli, of doing much good, as the 
manager of the large property of Miss 
Lawrence, the principal owner. In the 
year to which nis senatorial career was 
confined he applied himself to remedy 
some of the evils attendant upon the exist- 
ing laws of real property, by limiting the 
periods during which titles might be dis- 
uted. Time was not given him to bring 
is suggestions to a successful issue, but 
many of them have since been adopted. 

He was appointed vice-chancellor of 
hhigland on November 1, 1827, and pre- 
sided in his court for twenty-three years, 
during which he twice filled the office of 
second commissioner of the Great Seal — 
the first time from April 23, 1835, to 
January 16, 1836, in conjunction with Sir 
Charles Pepys (ofterwaras Lord Cottcn- 
ham), the master of the Rolls, and Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet; and the second time 
from June 19 to July 15, 1860, his col- 
leagues being Lord Langdale, the master 
of^e BoUs, and Mr. Baron Bolfe (after- 
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wards Lord Cranworth). Whether as vice- 
chracellor or lord commissioner, he was a 
universal favourite both with the bar and the 
publicfor the courteousness of his demeanour 
and the kindness of his nature. No one who 
ever advised with him as a barrister or sat 
under him as a judge can remember a word 
of harshness coming from bis lips, or can 
forget the patient way in which he listened 
to the arguments of counsel or the pleasant 
mode in which he delivered his jud^ents. 
Yet there was no want of decent gravity in 
his manner, nor of solidity in his decisions. 
They exhibited the legal learning he had 
early imbibed, and proved his eminent 
qualifications for the judicial chair. 

His handsome person and sweet yet 
manly countenance impressed all in hia 
favour, and his active habits, with the 
custom he had of bathing every day, what- 
ovor the weather, gave him a robust 
appearance that promised an extreme length 
of life. So fona was he of the water that 
it was said, with what truth we will not 
decide, that ho once granted an injunction 
during the long vacation while imniersed. 
in that element. But he was not destined 
for the long life that his healthy aspect 
promised. Soon after the termination of 
the duties of his last commission ho was 
seized with an illness which terminated 
fatally at his residence at Bam Elms in 
Surrey on August 10, 1850. The estima- 
tion m which he was regarded by his 
brother judges may be judged from the 
affecting language used by Vice-Chancellor 
Knight-Bruce on opening his court at the 
beginning of the next term. Addressing 
the attomey-gonoral, Sir John Romilly, 
he said, ^ It has been impossible for me to 
enter the court to-day without a renewal 
of sorrow for the loss of one so lately taken 
from us, by whom for so many years this 
chair was filled, and from which it is 
almost sttirtling to hear another voice than 
his. In these feelings I am sure the bar 
participate. We have lost at once a friend 
dour to us all, and a judge distinguished 
for his great knowledge of the law that he 
administered — distinguished for various 
acquirements — distinguished for judicial 

S atience — ever ‘‘ swift to hear and slow to 
ecide” — ^pure and blameless in life — an 
example of courtesy, gentleness, and ame- 
nity — who never said a word intended to 
give pain, nor ever harboured an unkind 
thought, or one acrimonious fooling — 
et meininmc relictum est'' ’ 

Sir Lancelot’s first wife died after bring- 
ing to him six sons. His second wife was 
Frances, daughter and coheir of Captain 
Locke, and by her he had six more sons and 
five daughters, in all seventeen children, 
of whom he left eleven surviving. 

SHAFTESBFBT, Eabl ov. See A. A. 
COOPEB. 
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8SBJtDEI0WX» Robert de, or, ft8 Ha 
name ia sometimes spelled, OHEBBSLAWB, 
united the clerical md the lega^rofessions. 
He was one of the justiciers at Westminster 
from Michaelmas, 13 Henry HI., 1228, to 
Easter 1232. (D^dale^a Ong.AS^,) During 
this period he is recorded to have been 
appointed to three circuits. He was of the 
same Norfolk family to which the next- 
mentioned John de Shardelowe belonged. 
( Thoroton's NoUs, i, 375 ; Gage’s Suffolk^ 69.) 

SHABDELOWE, John de, belonged to a 
family settled at Thompson in Norfolk, in 
the church of which his ancestors were 
interred, and both he and his wife reposed. 
Besides possessions in this county, he had 
manors m Suffolk and Cambridge, and 
considerable property in the latter. 

His name appears as an advocate in the 
Year Books of Edward II. and HI., and in 
the sixth year of the latter reign he was 
raised to the bench of the Common Pleas, 
and was created a Imight of the Bath. 
Dugdale says that ho exchanged his court 
with Bobert de Scardoburgh for that of 
the JKing’s Bench on September G, 1339. 
Yet the same author states that tines con- 
tinued to be levied before him till a month 
after Michaelmas 1340, and this being a 
duty solelv devolving on judges of the 
Common tleas, it would seem that his 
absence from the court was but teTm)orar 3 ^ 
It was about the latter period that Edward 
HI. returned to England from Toumay, 
and visited upon his ministers his disap- 
pointment at the failure of supplies. Sharde- 
lowe, in whichever court he then acted, 
was one of the victims, being' •removed 
from his office and imprisoned. The charge 
against him docs not appear, but in little 
more than a year ho was restored to his 
place in the Common Pleas, his patent 
being dated May IG, 1342. Ho was a 
trier of petitions in the parliament of the 
next year, and died in 18 Edward III. 

He left two sons, John and Thomas, the 
latter of whom we take to have been 
attorney-general in 40 Edward III. The 
family continued to flourish in Norfolk till 
11 Henry VI., 1433, when it failed for 
want of male issue. (Blomejlcld's Norfolk^ 

i. 47G, 626-630 ; Orig, 39, 46, 

102 ; Mot, Marl. ii. 135 j Cal, Inquk, p. m. 

ii. 117 ; Gage's Sufolk, 60.) 

SHABESHULL, William nn:, was born 

at the manor of Shareshull in the county 
of Stafford. He is mentioned among the 
advocates in the Year Book of Edward II. 
In 6 Edward III. ho was a king’s seijeant, 
and in the next year was one of the council 
whom the king selected to advise him 
(Mot, Pari, ii. 69), being about the same time 
invested with the knighthood of the Bath. 

On March 20, 1^% he was constituted a 
judge of the KingV Bench, but remained 
in that court fo* dttle more than two 
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months, being removed into the Common 
Pleas on May 30 following. His con- 
tinuance on the bench was interrupted in 
December 1340, by his dismissal and im- 
prisonment on some charge of midadminis- 
tration made by the king on his return 
from the siege of Toumay. (Bames^s JEd- 
ward III. 212.) The particulars are not 
recorded ; but in no very long time he re- 
covered the royal favour, being reinstated 
on May 10, 1342 ; and on July 2, 1344, he 
was raised to the office of chief baron of 
the Exchequer. He sat in that court about 
sixteen months, when, on November 10, 
1345, he was removed to the Common 
Pleas, with the title of second justice, 
which he retained for the next five years, 
and was appointed one of the custodes of 
the principality of Wales, &c., during the 
minority of the king’s son. (Cal, Mot, Pat, 
164.) 

On October 26, 1350,' he was advanced 
to the head of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and presided in it till July 6, 1367. While 
holding that office he declared the causes of 
the meeting of five parliaments, from 25 to 
29 Edward III. (Mot. Pari, ii. 226-264.) 
Ho seems, indeed, at this time to have 
been more a political and parliamentary 
judge than a man of law, for no chief 
justice is so seldom mentioned in the Year 
Books. Having pronounced a judgment 
against the Bishop of Ely, for harbouring 
one of his people wlio had slain a man of 
Lady Wake’s, ho was excommunicated by 
the pope, in the last year of his judicial 
career, for not appearing when summoned. 
(Barnes's Edward III. 661.) 

In Clarke’s Hpswich’ (p. 14) it is related 
that at that town some sailors thinking he 
stayed too long at dinner, one of them 
mounted on the bench and fined the judge 
for not appearing. He took such offence at 
this joke that ho induced the king not 
only to take away the assizes from the 
town, but also to seize the liberties of the 
corporation into his own hands, which he 
held for about a year. 

After retiring from the bench, on^ which 
he had sat, with a slight interruption^ for 
above twenty-four years, he still retwned 
the royal favour ; for we find him in confi- 
dential positions as late as the thirty-fourth 
year of the reign. (N, Fmdera, iii. 467, 409.) 

He lived beyond 37 Edward III., in 
which year he panted his manor of 
Alurynton in Gloucestershire to the 
abbot and convent of Oseney, in addition 
to lands at Sandford in Oxfordshire which 
he had given six yeara before. He was a 
benefactor also to the convents of Bruera 
and Dudley. 

8HEE, William, was the first judge who 
was raised to the English bench under the 
Homan Catholic Belief Act, which w^ 
passed nearly forty years before, to take 
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«way the disabilities which attached to 
^xsons of that persuasion. In all other 
•departments^ civil, military, and legislative, 
it DOS been ever since acted upon ; but the 
judicial office had been hitherto excepted. 

William Shee was of an old Irish family. 
His father, Joseph Shee, Esq., of Thomas- 
town in the county of Kilkenny, was a 
London merchant, and his mother was 
Teresa, daughter of John Bareli, Esq., of 
Scotney Castle in Kent. He was born at 
Finchley in Middlesex in 1804, and, being 
brought up in the religion of his parents, 
was sent for instruction to the Homan 
Catholic College of St. Cuthbert, near 
Durham, from whence ho proceeded to the 
university of Edinburgh. Having next 
been admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
he was called to the bar by that society on 
June 19, 1828, and began his forensic 
labours by travelling the Ilome Circuit, and 
attending the Surrey sessions. Both there 
and in the London courts liis advocacy re- 
ceived great encouragement, and in a few 
ears he gained such a position as to justify 
im in accepting the serjeant’s coif in 1840, 
when that honourable degree was for a 
short period restored to all its privileges. 
His reputation was greatly increased by 
his publication in the same year of an 
edition of Lord Tenterden’s work on Ship- 
ping, and the extensive knowledge he dis- 
played on that branch of law. In 1847 ho 
received a patent of precedence, and ten years 
afterwards he was made queen’s serjoant. 

On the liberal side of politics, to which 
he had attached himself from the outset of 
his career, he was desirous of entering par- 
liament ; and after an unsuccessful attempt 
,in 1847 to represent the borough of Maryle- 
bonc, he obtained a seat in 1852 for his 
family county of Kilkenny, which, how- 
ever did not return him at the next elec- 
tion in 1857. In the House of Commons 
he supported the principles which ho had 
always professed, and naturally advocated | 
the claims of the Koman Catholics. 

In his professional course he had long : 
been the head of his circuit, and in London ! 
he was one of the most popular loaders. It . 
was not, however, till he had been more 
than thirty-five years at the bar that lie 
was called to the bench, although on more ; 
than one occasion he had been employed on | 
the circuit to preside in the place of an 
absent judge. He was at lenj^h selected 
as a judge of the Queen’s Bench on Decern- i 
ber l8, 1808; but an attack of apoplo.y ; 
terminated his career on February 19, 1808. j 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir James 
“Gordon, the premier baronet of Scotland. 

SHELLEY, William, was of an ancient 
family of Norman extraction, one of whose 
members accompanied William the Con- 
queror in his expedition against England. 
Doubts exist as to the precise branch to 
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which the judge belonged, but he is 
claimed, and apparently on valid grounds, 
as the ancestor of the baronet of MicheL 
rove. If this be so, his grandfather waa 
ohn Shelley, member for Bye from 1415 
to 1423; and his father, another John, 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
JohnMichelgrove,of Michelgrove in Sussex. 
{Horsjield^s ii. 1 70 ; WaUm's Baronet 

i. 59.) He was the second son ; and after 
studying the law at the Inner Temple, ho 
was appointed reader there in autumn 1517. 
At that time ho was one of the judges of 
the Sheriff’s Court in London, from which 
office he was raised to the recordership of 
that city in 1520; and three years after- 
wards he was elected one of its representa- 
tives in parliament. He took the degree of 
the coif in 1521, and was promoted to be a 
judge of the Common Pleas about the 
beginning of 1527, the first fine levied be- 
fore him being dated on the octave of 
Hilary in that year, 18 Henry VIII. 
{Ihtgdays Ong. 47, 103.) 

Soon after Wolsey’s disgrace. Judge 
Shelley was selected to apply to him for 
York tlouse, the London residence of the 
Archbishops of York, to which the king 
had taken a gi*eat fancy. The cardinal, 
objecting that it was not his to give, as ho 

■ was only tenant for life, Shelley informed 
! him that all the judges and learned counsel 

■ were resolved that his grace miglit make a 
; recognisance thereof to tlie king, which 

would be a sufficient surrender. ^ Tell his 
highness,’ answered the cardinal, ^ that I 
am his most faithful subject and obedient 
beadsman, whose command I will in nowise 
disobey, but will in all things fulfil Jiis 
leasui'C, as you the fathers of tlio law say 
may. Therefore I charge your conscience 
to discharge me, and show Jiis highness 
from me that I must desire his majesty to 
remember there is both heaven and hell,’ 
(Cavendish's Wolseg, 155.) Ho then ex- 
ecuted the instrument, and York House 
changed its name to Whitehall. It was 
probably soon after performing this service 
that Shelley had the iionour of entertaining 
the king at ISIichelgrove. (Oent Mag, 
iv. 713.) 

The judge seems to have been somewhat 
of a humourist on the bench. In a case 
which he thought overlaboured beyond its 
merits he * compared it to a Banbury cheese, 
which is worth little in substance when the 
parings are cut oft’; for so this case,’ said 
lie, ‘is brief, if the superfluous trifling 
which is on the pleadings be taken away.’ 
(Bger, i. 42 b.) He was continued in bis 

E lace on the accession of Edward VI., and 
is death occurred between November 3, 
1548 (the date of his last fine), and May 10, 
] 549, when his successor was appointed. 

Ilis property was greatlv increased by 
his marriage with Alice, the daughter of 

R R 2 
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Sir Heniy Bdknap, grandson of the chief 
justice in the reign of Bichard IL Thej 
nad seyend children, one of whom was Sir 
Bichaid Shelley, the last English prior of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Erom their eldest 
son descended John Shelley of Michelgrove, 
who was one of the first baronets created 
by James I. on May 22, 1011. 

The baronetcy of Shelley of Castle 
Goring in Sussex was granted in 1806 to 
Bysshe Shelley, Esq., the descendant of a 
younger brother of the judge. He was 
grandfather of the eminent poet of that 
name, who was unfortunatmy drowned 
during his father's life, and whose son now 
enjoys the title. The second son of the 
first Bysshe Shelley inheriting the estates 
of his mother, the granddaughter of Bobert, 
fourth Earl of Leicester, assumed her maiden 
name of Sidney, and was created a baronet 
(of Penshurst) in 1818 ; and his son, haying 
married the Lady Sophia Fitz-Clarence, 
was raised to the neera^ in 1835 as Boron 
Be risl e and Dudley. 

BHIBIiAirB, Almabic db, had a convey- 
ance to him of the manor of Mutford m 
Suffolk in 45 Edward HI. He was placed 
on the bench of the Exchequer as second 
baron on October 29, 1365, 39 Edward HI., 
when a considerable change was made in 
the judges of all the courts. Beyond that 
day his name does not appear in the pub- 
lished records, except in the forty-fourth, 
year, when he was sent into Lincolnshire 
and three neighbouring counties to borrow 
money for the king's use. ( Cal, Inquis, p, m. 
ii. 315; Issue RoU^ 112, 346.) 

SHOBBICH, John be, whose nam5 is un- 
questionably derived from the parish so 
called, formerly in the suburbs of London, 
and now forming part of it, was not impro- 
bably the son of Benedictus de Shordich, 
who in the reign of Edward I. had a grant 
from the king of some houses of a Jew in 
the Old Jewry, in the parish of St. Olavc, 
in Colcherche-strcte. (A hb. Rot, Grig, i. 74. ) 

John was an advocate in the Court of 
Arches, and in 18 Edward II. was employed 
as one of the nuncios to treat in Flanders, 
and in the following year accompanied the 
king to France as part of his retinue. {N, 
Foidera, ii. 560, 006.) He is styled ‘legum 
doctor,' and * juris civilis professor.' The i 
* Magister’ which is sometimes prefixed to ' 
his name applies, no doubt, to this degree, 
and not to any clerical order, as he was 
knighted in 17 Edward III., and is always 
afterwai^s described with that rank. For 
his services to Edward II. he was rewarded 
with the chief clerkship of the Common 
Bench, and with the manor of Passenham 
in the county of Northampton. But by a 
petition to parliament in 4 Edward III. 
(after the king had freed himself from the 
control of his mother) he complained that 
he had been ousted by tbe queen both of 
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his office and a laxge part of the manor, 
whereupon compensation was awarded to* 
him. (Rot. Fan. ii. 41.) Erom the pre- 
vious year to the end of his life he was per- 
petually engaged in missions to different 
courts, both before and after he was ap- 
pointed second baron of the Exchequer on> 
November 10, 1336, 10 Edward HI. (Co/. 
Rot. Pat. 126.) How long he remained in 
office does not appear : but when the court 
was reconstitutea on January 20, 1842, his 
name was omitted. He continued, how- 
ever, to be engaged in diplomatic employ- 
ments till the eighteenth year, about which 
time his death probably occurred, as be is 
not mentioned subsequently. {N. Foedera, 
ii. 772-1241, iii. 12.) 

SHOTTIKBON, Bobebt be, was of a 
Kentish family, and farmed property at Os- 
pringe under the crown. In 1235 the vacant 
nishopric of Norwich was committed to his 
charge, and in 1243 he had a grant of the- 
cust^y of the land and heirs of Thomas de 
Acton, for a fine of thiriy marks. Matthew 
Paris calls him ‘ domini reris clericus spe- 
cialis.’ He was raised to the bench about 
the beginning of 89 Henry III., 1264, and 
bis name appears upon fines till 1257. He 
died in that year at Hertford, while on his 
circuit, and was buried in the priory there. 
Weever (543) calls him Sotingtou or Sad- 
inglon ; so that he may have oeen the an- 
cestor of Thomas de Sodington, the justice 
itinerant under Edward I., and Bobert de 
Sadington, chief baron and lord chancellor 
under Edward III. (Excerpt, e Rot, Fin. i. 
398, 429 ; Abb. Rot, Orig, i. 2 ; Bugdakh 
Grig, 43.) 

SHTJTE, Bobebt, was of Ilocklngton in 
Cambridgeshire, in which county and ii]^. 
Leicestershire his family was of some stand- 
ing; but he was born in Yorkshire, as 
appears by a licence to him to hold assizes 
in that county, notwithstanding his birth. 
(Rot, Pat, 7.) 

Having passed through his legal studies, 
first at Barnard’s Inn and then at Gray's 
Inn, he was called to the bar by the latter 
in 1552, and became reader in 1568, and 
again in 1577, on his being summoned to 
take the degree of the coif. He must have 
acquired a considerable reputation in the 
law, as ho is the first serjeant who was 
raised to the bench of the Excliejjuer as a 
puisne baron, and the terras of his patent 
show tliat a new svstem was then introduced 
into that court, tip to this time the puisne 
barons had been principally selected from 
the other officers of the department ; they 
were not looked upon lawyers, and did 
not go the circuits ; various instances^ have 
been mentioned of their still continuing m 
their original inn of court after their be- 
coming barons, and there is no doubt that 
till this period they held an inferior gmdo 
to the judges^of the two other benches. 
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But cases coimected with the levenue and 
crown debts becoming more numerous and 
intricate^ it was deemed expedient that the 
court should be graduallj filled with able 
lawyers; andaccomnffly, in Seijeant Shute’s 
patent, dated June 1,1570, constituting him 
second baron, it is for the first time ordered 
that ^he shi^ be reputed, and be of the 
same order, rank, estimation, dignity, and 
pre-eminence, to all intents and purposes, 
as any puisne judge of either of the two 
other courts. ’ After nearly nine years’ occu- 
pation of this seat, during which ho acted 
occasionally as a judge of assize, he was re- 
moved to the Queen’s Bench on February 8, 
1586, where he remained till his death, 
which occurred in 1590. (^Savile's Reports^ 
69 ; Dugdaya (hng. 204.) 

He left a son, Francis, who was settled 
at Upton in Leicestershire, and whose 
gran^on, John Shute, having had a large 
estate bequeathed to him by Francis Bar- 
rington, £sq., of Tofts in Essex, assumed 
that gentleman’s name, and was raised in 
1720 to the Irish peerage as Baron and 
Viscount Barrington. {IHog, Peerage^ iv. 
224; NichoVs Lit Anecdotes^ vi. 444.) 

8IGILL0, Nicholas de. Among the 
justices itinerant of this reign the name of 
Nicholas occurs three times, and, though 
rKstinguished on each occasion by ditierent 
appellations, it is probable they all belong 
to the same individual. 

First, in 19 Henry II., 1173, ^ Nicholas 
de Sigillo et Kicardus Thesaurarius ’ set 
the assize on the king’s demesnes in Oxford- 
shire (^MadoXy i. 701) ; and, as his name is 
laced before the king’s treasurer, it may 
e presumed he held a high rank. 

Again, in the roll of 1174, the assizes 
set by Nicholas the archdeacon ^ et socios 
suos’ in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire 
appear {Ibid, 123) ; and they are clearly 
assizes made of a former year, as the new 
assize for that year is made by other jus- 
tices. Le Neve (1®^) that Nicholas 
de Sigillo was archdeacon of Huntingdon 
as early as 1155. It appears, therefore, by 
the first of these entries, that it was not 
always the custom to designate the clerical 
dignity. 

And, thirdly, when the kingdom was 
divided by the*^council of Windsor, in 1179, 
into four districts for judicial purposes, and 
judges were sent into each, ^Nicholaus, 
Gapellanus Hegis,’ was the second of five 
appointed to act in Cambridgeshire and 
eight other counties. It is not unlikely 
that the title of king’s chaplain may have 
been considered equal, if not supenor, to 
that of archdeacon ; and we have already 
seen that the latter was not always used. 

The official position of Nicholas de Sigillo 
was no doubt the same as that held under 
Henry I. by Kobert de Sigillo, afterwards 
Bishop of London. It was called Clericus 
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or Monster Scriptani, and in the RedBook 
of the Exchequer is placed next in order to 
the chancellor, with considerable allow- 
ances, which that king increased^r Robert 
de Sigillo to two shillings a day, with one 
sextary of household wine, one seasoned 
simnel, one taper, and twenty-four pieces 
of candle. (Ifttd. 196.) 

In 1150 Nicholas de Sigillo accounted 
for two hawks in Lincolnshire, being pro- 
bably his fine for his archdeaconry, which 
was in that diocese ; and other entries in 
the Pipe Rolls in that and the two fol- 
lowing years plainly prove that he was 
connected with the Exchequer. In 1172 
Nicholas, the king’s chapli^, was sent to 
assist at the counsel of the clergy held at 
Cashel in Ireland. {Brady* 8 Etigimdf 360.) 
He is mentioned in 1 Richard I., 1189 
{Pipe RoU, 200), but the archdeaconry was 
held by another in 1191. 

SIMOlf was the tenth abbot of Reading, 
succeeding Helias in 1212. He was fre- 
uently employed under both John and 
lenry HI. In 16 John he was sent on a 
mission to France, and in 4 Henry III. he 
was ill the commission of enquiry issued as 
to the forests, and also had the custody for 
a short time of the castle of Devizes. In 5 . 
Henry HI. he was placed at the head of the 
justices itinerant sent into nine counties ; 
and in the next year ho had a grant of 
twenty oaks from the New Forest to repair 
his houses at Wichebury. lie died in 
February 1226. {Willie Mitred Ahbeye; 
Rot Clmis, i. 176, 434, 458, 476, 513, ii. 
99.) 

SIMPSON, William, is described in his 
admission to the Inner Temple in Novem- 
ber 1657 as of Bromsgrove in the county of 
Worcester. His call to the bar did not 
take place till November 1674, seventeen 
years after; and he was not elected a 
benclier of the society till he was consti- 
tuted cursitor baron. To that office he was 
appointed on October 2, 1697, receiving 
the honour of knighthood, and filled it 
nearly nine-and*twcnty years (under three 
sovereigns), when his great age obliged him 
to surrender it on May 23, 1726. {Lord 
Raymond, 748, 1317 ; LxdireU, iv. 287, 319.) 

SXIFWITH, William de, the lined 
descendant of Robert de Stuteville, whose 
younger son assumed the name in the reign 
of Henry III., from the lordship so called 
in Yorkshire, which he received as hb por- 
tion from his father, was the second son of 
another William, by Margaret, the daughter 
of Ralph Fitz-Simon, lord of Ormsby in 
Lincolnshire. His father died in 10 Edward 
III., and his brother a few months after- 
wards, so that he then succeeded to the 
estates He is stated (but upon somewhat 
questionable evidence) to have belonged to 
tne somety of Guay’s Inn, and to have been 
the first reader there. Ilia eminence as an 
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adroeate may be inferred firoin tbe frequent 
recurrqmce of hie arguments in the Year 
Boohs from 17 Edward 111. He was ap« 
pointed one of the king’s seijeants in 28 
Edward III., and was raised to the bench, 
as a judge of tlie Common Pleas, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1*360, 33 Edward ,111., soon after 
which he was created a knight. From this 
bench he was advanced in less than three 
years to be chief baron of the Exchequer. 
(Kal. Ej:ch. i. 195.) 

His removal from this office took place 
on October 29, 1365, 89 Edward III., 
when both he and Sir Henry Green, the 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, who was 
deprived of his place on the same day, were 
imprisoned on the charge of various enor- 
mities, which, according to the historian, 
the king miderdood they had committed 
against law and justice; and it is added 
that they did not get their discharge until 
they had refunded large sums of money 
which they had unjustly acquired. Barnes 
(p. G07) states that they were ever after 
secluded from their places and the king’s 
favouf. Whether this were so with mgard 
to Skipwith remains to be considered. 

Wotton and Collins, in their Baronetages, 
state that Skipwith continued in office 
till 40 Edward III., at which time he died, 
and that his sm William was constituted 
a judge of the Common Pleas in 50 Edward 
III. In the first of these assertions they 
are manifestly wrong, as the records clearly 
prove that the new chief baron was ap- 
pointed in 39 Edward III. 

Barnes’s relation proves tlijit they must | 
be equally wrong in their statement that | 
Sir William was chief baron till his death ; 
and, as no evidence exists of the date of 
this latter event, the question ari.«ies whether 
the William de Skipwith who became a 
judge of the (’ommon l^leas in 50 Edward 
III. was not the chief baron himself; and 
we ore inclined, for several reasons, to think 
that this was so. 

In the first place, there is no second 
advocate of the name mentioned in the 
Year Books, nor any second serjeant among 
the writs ; and it can hardly be supposed 
that a man would be raised to the bench 
who had not previously distiuguished him- 
self in some wav in the courts. 

Secondly, it Is not probable, and indeed 
scarcely possible, as we shall presently show, 
that the chief baron could have had a son 
old enough to he made a judge in 50 Edward 
ni., a period when lawyers are reputed to 
have passed tlirough a lengthened ordeal 
before they were raised to the bench. 

Thirdly, we find that on February 15, 1370, 
44£dwa^III., a Sir William de Skipwith 
was constituted chief justice of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland (A’, Fotdera, iii. 887); 
and that on the 21st the sum of 26/. 13/f. 4(/., 
or 40 marks, was paid to him for his ox- 
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penses and equipment in going th^ {Iwm 
MoUy 458), showing, therefore,; that he 
went from England. This is a fact which 
the genealowts have entirely omitted, 
and it would oe difficult to accommodate it 
to their account. If the father was dead, 
as they state, then it must have been the 
son, which would thus take six more years 
from his age as a judge, and consequently 
create a [^eater improhabilily. But if it 
were the father, as we feel satisfied it was, 
it is easily reconciled to the supposition 
that King Edward, having satisfied niniself 
that the charges against him were un- 
founded, restored the victim of his haste, 
as he did on several other occasions, to his 
judidal functions on the first opportunity. 

Fourthly, in the pedigree of tho family, 
to which we have had access through the 
kindness of the late Sir Gray Skipwith,, 
Bart., and which appears to have been, 
drawn up about the end of the seventeenth 
century. Sir William, the undoubted judge, 
is called ^ capital! s jttsiiciariuSf and his son 
William is not described as a judge at all. 
Now the former never was chief justice, 
unless ho was the chief justice of Ireland ; 
and if he were so, of which this entry seems 
a confinnation, then he could not have died 
at the period named by Wotton and Collins; 
while the fact of tbe latter having been a 
judge, if he had indeed been tbe man, could 
not have been overlooked by the herald, 
when there was exposed before him a 
painted window in the mansion at Newbold 
Hall, presenting a portrait in judge’s robes, 
and inscribed in allusion to an incident of 
life which we shall presently relate, 

I Solus inter iiu])ios iiiimsit integer Gulielmus 
I Skipwith miles, riarus ideu upud pustcros, anno 
* deeiiiio Kicardi 

It may be remarked, further, that if tho 
son could not be old enough in 44 or in 50 
Edward III., 1370-1370, to bo made a 
judge, neither would the father have been 
too old in 10 Bichard II., 1380, the alleged 
lime of his final retirement, to sit on the 
bench. To obtain his probable age we must 
refer back a little to his ancestors. There 
was a Ueginald, who was old enough to be a 
hostage in the barons’ wars, 9 John, 1209, 
The chief baron’s father died in 1330, 10 
Edward III., leaving an interval of 127 
yejirs, during which there were four gene- 
rations, thus giving to each little more 
tlian thirty years. It is clear, therefore, 
that the chief baron’s father could not have 
been an old man when he died ; and there 
is eveiy appearance that all his children 
were minors at his death. The eldest, 
John, died in the same year with his father, 
childless; and the chief baron, who suc- 
ceeded, is not mentioned as an advocate till 
seven years afterwards. Presuming, then, 
that he was eighteen years old when hie 
father died, he would be twenty-five whea 
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he appeared ui the courts, thirty-edx when 
he became a seqeant, forty-one when made 
A jud^e. forty-four as chief baron, fifty-two 
as chief justice of Ireland, fifty-eight when 
he returned as a judge to England, and only 
sixty-eight or sixty-nine at the date of his 
retirement in 10 or 11 Bichard IL Even 
if three or four years were added, his age 
would not exceed the bounds of reasoname 
probability. 

It will be at once seen that, if this cal- 
culation ajpproaches in any degree to cor- 
rectness, it would be next to impossible 
that he should have a son old enough in 
1370 to be placed in so high a ^judicial 
office as chief justice of the Bing’s Bench 
in Ireland j and this becomes still less pro- 
bable when we find that the chief baron's 
second son, John, ultimately succeeded to 
the estates by the death of the elder son, 
William, without male issue, and lived till 
9 Henry V., 1422, in which reign he was 
returned to parliament as one of the mem- 
bers for Lincolnshire. 

If the father died, as is alleged, in 1300, 
leaving one son of sufficient age, in 1370, 
to be made a judge, and another not too 
old, fifty years afterwards, to bo member of 
parliament, the discrepancy between the 
two ages must have been somewhat extra- 
orduiary j while, if the father lived, as the 
evidence seems to justify us in supposing, 
till after 1387, all difficulty is removed, and 
everything appears natural and in common 
course. 

Wo feel that wo are warranted, there- 
fore, in regarding tho Sir William do Sldp- 
with who was appointed chief justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland in 1370 as the 
same person who was removed from tho 
office of chief baron in 13(50, and conse- 
quently as the same person who was re- 
stored to his old position as justice of the 
Common Pleas in England in 1370. It is 
evident that Dugdale so considered him, as 
in his list of the judges (()ritj. 4o) before 
whom fines were levied ho mentions only 
one William ykipwith, and connects the 
two periods of his acting by the words ‘ et 
itenim;’ and no one can observe the man- 
ner in whicli Skip with is noticed, in tlie 
only case in which his name is mentioned, 
in Michaelmas, 50 Edward HI., in the Year 
Books, without being satisfied that it is no 
new judge who speaks, but one who had 
experience and authority. ‘Et adonques 
vient Mons. W. Skipwitli eu le place quant 
le matt, fuit pled, et did,’ &c. Tho great 
case of the Bishop of ‘ Sancte Davy/ and 
John Wyton, clerk, was then in discussion, 
and his opinion having been given with 
dignity and distinctness, tho other judges 
concurred, and the judgment was pro- 
nounced in accordance with it. (Year liook^ 
60 Mdward III* fo. 27, pi. 8.) This pro- 
bably took place on his first appearance in 
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the court after his return from Ireland, his. 
re-appointment being dated October 8^ 1376. 

On the accession of Bichard. II., in nhe 
following year, he was retained in lus place 
as second justice of the Common Pleas, and 
continued in the active performance of his 
duties throughout the first ten years of 
that reign. lie was summoned, with the 
rest of the judges, to the council of Not- 
tingham in August 1387, 11 Bichard II., 
when the king's favourites compelled his 
brethren to subscribe certain questions and 
answers condemnatory of the proceedings 
of the parliament in appointing a coun- 
cil for the government of the kingdom. 
Whether he did or did not suspect the 
object does not appear ; but, by pleading 
ilmess, he fortunately escaped the conse- 
quences in which they involved themselves. 
He was the only one of those who had 
previously sat on the bench who acted as 
a trier of petitions in tho parliament of 
the following February, in which all his 
brethren were impeached and attainted. 

They were all of course removed from 
their seats, and ho seems to have taken the 
same opportunity of retiring from the bench, 
as no fines were levied before birn after 
that date. His death did not occur till 
some years afterwards, as ho was alive in 
16 Richard II. 

lie mmried Alice, sole daughter and heir 
of Sir William do Ililtoft, lord of Ingold- 
mells in Lincolnsliire, by whom he had 
several children. On tho death of his elder 
son, William, without issue male, the bulk 
of his estate descended to his second son, 
John, whose family was distinguished by 
no less than three baronetcies, two of which 
are now extinct — viz., 1. Sir Fulwar Skip- 
with, of Nowbold Hall, Warwickshire, re- 
ceived the title on October 25, 1070, whicli 
failed in 1790 ; 2, Sir Thomas Skipwith, of 
Metlieringham in Lincolnshire, a serjeant- 
at-law, was created a baronet on July 27, 
1078, but his grandson dying witliout issue 
in 1750, tho title expired. The third, how- 
ever, which is the more ancient, being 
granted to Sir Henry Skipwith, of Prest- 
would in Leicestershire, on December 20, 
1022, still survives. 

SKIBLAWE, Waiter (Bishop or Dur- 
ham), had the custody of the Great Seal 
with three others for the period of six 
weeks, from August 8 to September 20, 
1:382. It had been first committed to Hugh 
do Sem’ave, William de Dighton, and John 
do Waltham on July 11 j but Skirlawe, 
having succeeded Dig£iton as keeper of the 
privy seal, was then added to them in the 
execution of this duty. 

According to tradition, he was the son of 
a sieve-maker, and was born at Swine in 
Holderness, Yorkshire. Educated at Dur- 
ham College, Oxford, he took the degree of 
Doctor in Laws, or, as he is frequently 
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called ^Decietoram Doctor.’ He aeems to 
have been one of the clerks in Chancery, 
as he was named a receiver of petitions in 
the parliament of Januaty 1377, this func- 
tion being usually assigned to that class of 
officers. He held the same position also in 
the hrst four parliaments of Bichard 11. 
(Hot. Pari. ii. 368, iii. 4-80.^ As was 
usual with the Ghanceiy clerKS, he soon 
received ecclesiastical dignities. He was 
first made dean of St. Martin’s in London, 
and held that rich benefice on ^ril26, 
1377, when he was sent by King !&lward 
as one of the ambassadors to nep;otiate a 
treaty with France. (N. Fcsdera, iii. 1076.) 
In the beginning of the next reign he was 
likewise engaged in other diplomatic mis- 
sions. (Rymery vii. 223, 229.) About 1381 
he became treasurer of Lincoln and arch- 
deacon of Northampton, and, soon after, 
archdeacon of the East Biding of York. 
(Le Neve, 152, 162, 327.) 

His elevation to the office of keeper of 
the privy se^l took place as we have seen 
in 1382, and he held it till he was elected 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1385. 
During his possession of this post he was 
selected to announce to the parliament of 
October 1385 the creation of the king’s 
uncles, Edmund and Thomas, to the duke- 
doms of York and Gloucester, and of Michael 
de la Pole to the earldom of SuiFolk •, and 
the Parliament Boll, in describing the cere- 
mony, calls him ^ doctor egregius, eloquens 
et discretus.’ (Rot. Pari, iii, 205-9.) 

He had held the bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry for a year only, whep he was 
removed to that of Bath and Wells in 
August 1386, where he remained less than 
two years, being translated to the richer see 
of Durham in April 1388. Ho presided 
over this diocese for seventeen years, and, 
dying on March 24, 1405, was buried in his 
cathedral. 

Surtees describes him as 'a pious and 
humble prelate, whose name is transmitted 
to posterity only by his works of charity 
and munificence,’ and of these many are 
recorded. (Godwin, 321, 378, 751 ; iSwr- 
tees^ Durham, i. liv. Iv.) 

SKYNNEB, JouN, had not the advantage 
of a veiy opulent parentage, but owed his 
success in life to his own exertions. He 
was one of the sons of John and Eliza- 
beth Skynner, living in the parish of Milton 
in Oxfordshire, on a property which the 
lady inherited, and was bom about 1723. 
The date of his call to the bar has not been 
found, nor any incidents of his early career, 
but he must soon have acquired consider- 
able practice and reputation in the courts 
to enable him to obtain a seat in the par- 
liaments of 1768 and 1774, as the repre- 
sentative of Woodstock. There, though 
not a frequent speaker, he showed his su- 
perior qualifications in several debates. In 
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1771 he was made king’s ooxinsd, and 
attorney of the duchy of I^caster ; and in 
the next year he was constituted second 
judge on the Chester Circuit 

On November 17, 1777, he was promoted 
to the head of the Court of Exchequer, in 
which he presided with great learning and 
ability for nine years. His want of health 
obliged him to resign his seat in January 
1787, when he was honoured with a seat 
in the privy council. 

The chief baron lived nearly nine years 
after his retirement, and died on November 
26, 1805, at Milton, where he was buried 
in the same vault with his wife, Martha, 
the daughter of Edward Bum and Martha 
Davie. They left a daughter, Frederica, 
who married Bichard Byder, brother of 
the first Earl of Harrowby, and afterwards 
secretary of state. (CoUine'a Peerage, v. 
718; Gent. Mag. xc. 107 ; Blackstom^e Rep, 
1178; 1 TermR^. 551.) 

BldlT]^ John. The original name of 
this family, tracing its lineage to the stan- 
dard-bearer of Bichard I., was Carrington, 
which was changed in the reign of Henry 
VI. to that of Smith, by John Carrington, 
who was obliged to fiy the country. His 
son Hugh, of Dressing in Essex, who died 
in 1485, was father to this John Smith, 
who became a clerk in the office of trea- 
surer’s remembrancer in the Exchequer, 
and had a grant of that office in January 
1513. On August 1, 1639, he received a 
grant of the office of second baron of that 
court, in reversion after the death or re- 
tirement of John Hales, whom it appears 
he succeeded in the following Michaelmas 
Term. He preserved his seat on the bench 
during the remainder of the reign, but was 
not re-appointed on the accession of Ed- 
ward VI. 

He married twice. By his first wife, 
Alice, daughter and coheir of Edward 
Wood, grocer, of London, he had six sons. 
By his second wife, Agnes, daughter and 
heir of John Harwell, of Wotton Waven 
in Warwickshire, he had two sons and six 
daughters. From one of his sons descended 
Sir Charles Smith, whom Charles 1. created 
Ijord Carrington of Wotton Waven on 
October 31, 1643, adding on November 4 
the Irish viscounty of Camngton of Barre- 
fore, but both titles became extinct in 1706. 
(Baronage, ii. 470; Morant^s JEssex, ii. 114; 
Cal. Papers [1509-14] 473, [1616-18] 
877 ; CoIlMs Peerage, viii. 549.) 

SMIT^ John, is distinguished by having 
held a judicial seat in each of the three 
kingdoms. He was the son of Boger 
Smith, Esq., of Frolesworth in Leicester- 
shire, and went through his legal training 
at Gray’s Inn, by which society he was 
called to the bar on May 2, 1684. He was 
sent as a judge of the Common Pleas to 
Ireland on December 24, 1700. In less 
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than a couple of Tears lie was recalled and 
made a baron of the S^glish Exchequer, on 
June 24, 1702. 

In the mat case of Ashby and White 
on the Aylesbury election, he opposed the 
judgment of the three puisne judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, concurring in the opinion 
of Chief Justice Holt in favour of the voter 
who had been deprived of his franchise by 
the returning officer. The reversal of that 
judgment and the confirmation of Holt’s 
opinion by the House of Lords was then 
represented as a whig triumph, but must 
be 'considered, now that parly spirit no 
longer is predominant, as a triumph of 
common sense over a fanciful claim of privi- 
lege by the House of Commons. In May 
1708 he was selected to settle the Exche- 

S in Scotland, and was sent as lord 
baron for that purpose, being still 
allowed, though another baron was ap- 
pointed here, to retain his place in the 
thiglish court, and receiving 500/. a year 
in addition to his salary. He enjoyed both 
positions till the end of his life, being re- 
swom on the accession of George I. in his 
office of baron of the English Exchequer, 
although he performed none of its duties. 
He died on June 24, 1726, and by his will 
he founded and endowed a hospital at his 
native village of Frolesworth for the main- 
tenance of fourteen poor widows. (M~ 
chofs Leicedersh, 185 ; Lord JRaymond, 769, 
1317; LiUtrell, iv. 713, v. 184, vi. 299; 
Gent, Mag, Ixiii. 1131.) 

SMITH, Montague Edwabb, one of the 
resent judges of the Common Pleas, was 
orn at Bideford in Devonshire, where his 
father, Thomas Smith, Escj., resided. His 
mother was Margaret Colville, daughter of 
M. .Tenkyn, Esq., commander in the navy. 
After an education in the grammar school 
of his native town, he entered the Middle 
Temple, by which society he was called to 
the bar on November 18, 1836. He joined 
the Western Circuit, and, after nearly seven- 
teen years of successful practice, he was 
honoured with a silk gown in 1852. After 
two unsuccessful attempts, in 1849 and 
1852, he entered parliament in 1859 for 
Truro, which ho continued to represent till 
February 7, 1865, when he was appointed 
a judge of the Common Pleas and was 
knighted. 

SMTTHE, Sidney Stafford, descended 
from Thomas Smythe, commonly called 
Customer Smythe, from his being farmer 
of the customs, who first settled himself in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth at Westen- | 
hanger in Kent, was the son of Henry ; 
Smythe, of Bounds, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Lloyd, canon of Windsor. 

He was an infant at his father’s death, 
and was called to the bar W the Inner 
Temple in February 1728. He travelled , 
the Home Circuit, and in 1740 was made 
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steward undone of the judges of the Palace 
Court at Westminster. In June 1747 he 
received the honour of a silk gpown, and as 
a king’s counsel he was engaged for the 
crown in 1749 in the special commission in 
Sussex for the trial of a band of smugglers 
for the heinous murder of a tide-waiter and 
another man who was a witness in a trans- 
action in which they were concerned. He 
was returned as member for East Grinstead 
to the parliament of 1747, and between its 
second and third sessions was promoted to 
the bench of the Exchequer in June 1750, 
being suon after knighted. (Gent, Mag^x, 
xvii. XX. ; State Trials, xviii. 1086.) 

He sat as a puisne baron for more than 
two-and-twenty years, during which period 
he was twice appointed a commisrionor of 
the Great Seal. On the first occasion he 
held it from November 9, 1756, to June 30, 
1757, and on the second, when he was 
rincipal commissioner, from Januoiy 21, 
770, to January 28, 1771. These appoint- 
ments manifest that he held that high re- 
putation as a judge that secured him on 
advance to the higher dignity of this court 
as soon as a vacancy occurred. This did 
not happen till October 28, 1772, when he 
was raised to the place of lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, where he presided for 
the next five years. His infirmities then 
obliged him to resign in December 1777, 
when he received a pension of 2400/. a 
year, and was immediately sworn of the 
privy council. 

lie died in less than a year afterwards, 
on October 30, 1778, leaving no issue by his 
wife, Sarah, the daughter of Sir Charles 
Farnaby, Bart., of Kippington in Kent. 
(Jfastedj iii, 58, 237, v. 274; Mackstone's 
Bqi. 1178.) 

SKIOO£, George, belonged to a family 
at Bristol, several of whom had filled the 
offices of sherift* and mayor of the city. IBs 
father, George Snigge, was sherift' in 1666 
and mayor in 1574-^; and his mother was 
Margery, daughter of — Taylor. Ho was 
born about 1 545, and was called to the bar 
of the Middle Temple on June 17, 1575, 
was nominated reader in 1660 and 1698, and 
in May ]CK)2 was elected treasurer of the 
society. He became recorder of his native 
city, was raised in Easter Term 1604 to 
the degree of the coif, and on June 28 was 
placed in the Court of Exchequer as an 
additional or fifth baron. (Rot, Pat. Jac, 
p. 7.) It is curious that there are two grants 
to him of this office, one as ‘ baron of the 
Exchequer,’ and the other as * baron of the 
coif of the Exchequer ’ (Co/. State Papers 
[1603-10], 126, ife), an example of the 
change that was then taking place in tke 
court, rendering it necessary to appoint a 
cursitor baron. In May 1608 he was ap- 
pointed a Welsh judge in addition. (Ib^ 
429.) In Bates’s case, on the duty imposed 
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on cumntB by the kin^s authority, he 
joined itrith his brethren in the deciuon in 
favoinr of the crown, and was one of the 
majority in affirming the rights of the yovlt 
nati) but in neither case is his argument 
preserved. 382,676.) After 

sitting on the bench for nearly thirteen 
years, he died on November 11, 1617, and 
was buried in St Stephen’s Church, Bristol. 

By his wife, Alice, daughter of William 
Young, of Ogbome, Wiltshire, he had nine 
children. (Barrettes Bristol, 614: MSS. 
ColL Arms, G, 77.) 

SKTTEBTOir, Thomas be, took his name 
from Snyterton, a village in Norfolk. In 
29 Edwa^ 1. he was engaged in a suit in 
which he claimed the manor of Denham in 
Suilblk. (Abb. Pheit. 243.) He is only 
mentioned once as employed in a judicial 
capacity, being one of thy ustices of trail- 
baston appointed in 36 Edward I., 1307, 
for Essex and ten other counties, but not 
including Norfolk (Bot. Parh i. 218), from 
which omission it would seem that he was 
a lawyer by profession. In the same year 
he ^tis returned as knight of the shire for 
Norfolk. (Pari WrUs, i. 187.) 

SODlKGTON.or SAPINGTON, Thomas be. 
Weever (643), in speaking of the death of 
Robert de Shottinaen, the justice itinerant 
in the reign of Henry lit, calls him So- 
tingdon or Sadington. If he is correct in 
this, probably lie was the father or grand- 
father of this judge, whose name is written 
both ways, and in some instances Sudding- 
ton. (Abb. Placit. 229.) He was a clergy- 
man, and was probably, therefore, one of 
the officers of the court before he became a 
justice itinerant. His first appointment to 
that duty was in 4 Edward 1 ., 1276, when 
he aeted in the city and Tower of London ; 
and from that time ho was regularly ein- 
loyed in various parts of the kingdom till 
7 Edward I. He was one of the unibassa- 
dPrs to the Earl of Holland in 12 Edward 
I., and was a party to the contract for the 
marriage of the earl’s son John with the 
king’s daughter Elizabeth. (N. Fix^dera, i. 
646, 658, 061.) Sharing the corruption 
which pervaded the whole bench, he did 
not escape the retribution which they were 
all called upon to make ; be was dismissed 
with disgrace from his office in 1289, when 
he was sent a prisoner to the Tower, from 
which he was only discharged on the pay- 
ment of a fine of 2000 marks. Ho died in 27 
Edward 1., in possession of the manor of 
Tidborst in Hertfordshire, and considerably 
in debt to the king, inasmuch as all his 
^ods were sequestered in the dioceses of 
York, Lincoln, Chichester, and Sarum, and 
in the county of Northampton. (Cal Inquis, 
p. m. 1 . 163 ; Abb. Hot. Ong. i. 104.) 

SOKEB, Heney, was a clerk pf the Ex- 
chequer by whom payments were made in 
the first years of the reign of Henry IV. 
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(Devon's Issue JtoU, 274-286.) In the 
seventh year the Commons, suspecting that 
their proceedings were not properly entered, 
selected him as one of those who were to 
overlook the engrossment of the Rolls of 
Parliament. (Hot Pari. iii. 686.) He waa 
made a baron of the Exchequer on Novem- 
ber 8, 1407; and on Januaiy 23, 1413, he 
was advanced to the office of chancellor of 
the Exchequer. (Kal JSxch. ii. 85.) 

He was also under-treasurer, as wo find 
from a song written by Occleve (Works,. 
Mason, SQ-IQ) thus entitled : ^Cestes Balade 
et Chanceon Ensuyantz Feurent Faites a 
Mon Meistre H. Somer quant il Soustre- 
sorer.’ Whether this office was then, as 
now, united with that of chancellor of the 
Exchequer is uncertain; but we should 
judge not, fi'omthe more respectful address 
which Occleve prefixed to another song, 
entitled, ^Oestes Balade Ensuyante Fust 
Par la Court de Bone Compagnie Envoiee 
a Lonure Sire Henri Somer Chancellor De 
Lescliequer et un De la Dite Court.’ 

This ‘couit* was evidently a convivial 
association of good fellows, and forms an 
early example of the modem club. The 
first of these ballads was the congratulation 
of his brethren on his appointment as sub- 
treasurer, and the second appears to be aii 
answer to a letter of remonstrauce the 
‘ court ’ bad received from him for undue 
extravagance and a breach of some of their 
rules. In reply to which, with true Jiug- 
lish freedom, their poet says,— • 

To the wliicli in this wyso we answero, 

Exeease for to ilo be yee nat bo undo 
\e noon of us, l)ut do as we limy here. 

Up oil swicli rule we nat us in growiide, 

Yee Ixjuii discreet, though yee in good liabowiide. 
Dooth as yow thynkith for you Jionestee, 

Yco and we all arn at our libcrtcc. 

It is not improbable that Geoffrey Chau- 
cer was a fellow of this ^ good company,’ as 
we find that Henry Somer, on June 5, 
1400, 1 Henry IV., received his pension 
for him; and no doubt Somer was a rela- 
tion, perhaps a brother, of the ‘ Frere John 
Somere ’ whoso Kalendar is mentioned in 
Chaucer’s treatise on the Astrolabe. (FI- 
colas's Chaucer, 60.) 

SOMEBS, JoHE (Lobb Someks). It has 
been too much the practice of party writers, 
in the absence of other objections, to en- 
i deavour to depreciate their antagonists by 
1 allusions to their low birth. When De^ 
Swift, following the vulgar example, said 
that Somers ^ sprang from the dregs of the 
people,’ he not only disregarded truth, but 
failed to reliect how nearly, if true as to 
Somers, the assertion might be applied to 
himself. Swift’s grandfather was the vicar 
of a country. parish ; Somers’s grandfather 
was the possessor of considerable landed 
property which had belonged to his family 
: for many generations. Swift’s father was 
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an Iruli attomej of no eminence^ and lie 
Idinself almost a child of charity; Somers’s 
fkther was a member of the same profes- 
sion, in extensive practice, farming his own 
estate, and affording to his son the best of 
educations. The imputation therefore 
comes with peculiarly bad mce from 
Swift ; but, be it true or felse, it will have 
no influence on unprejudiced minds, or, if 
it operates at all, it will be to the advan- 
tage of the object of it, telling rather to his 
credit than to his dishonour. Few will 
deny that the man who has raised himself 
by his own merits has more true nobility 
than one who can only boast an unim- 
peachable pedigree. 

No means exist of tracing whether the 
ancestors of the gi*eat lord chancellor were 
allied with, the last-noticed Henry Somer, 
but this family originally spelling their 
name Somer would seem to give probabi- 
lity to the connection. Subsequently it 
was changed to Sommers, often written 
Somers, with a circumflex over the m, 
denoting the double letter. By degrees 
the circumflex was omitted, and the modem 
method of writing the name adopted. 

The father of Lord Somers was John 
Somers, a respectable attorney practising 
at Worcester, who had taken arms during 
the civil war on the side of the parliament, 
and commanded a troop of horse in Crom- 
well’s army. So zealous a partisan was he, 
that while attending divine sendee at 
Sevemstoke, near which ho was quartered, 
he is said to have once fired a pistol over 
the head of the clergyman, a funous loyal- 
ist who was haranguing his congregation 
with violent invectives against the opposite 
party. The sho^ which was meant to 
caution, not to injure, the indiscreet minis- 
ter, whom he had frequently warned, 
lodged in the sounding-board of the pulpit, 
where its mark is still pointed out. When 
he performed this foolish feat he was still 
a young man, for his mandage with Cathe- 
rine Ceavern, of a good Shropshire family, 
did not take place till November 1G48, 
when his father settled the family estate of 
Sevemstoke upon him. On the termina- 
tion of the civil war with the battle of 
Worcester, fought on September 3, 1651, 
Mr. Somers returned to tliat city, and 
commenced or resumed his practice as an 
attorney, for it is uncertain whether ho 
had actually entered the profession before 
he had adopted the military life. He soon 
established a very profitable business in 
settling the deranged affairs of those who 
had suffered in the late disturbances, and 
in superintending the estates of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, at the same time engaging 
in the clothing trade, then a staple employ- 
ment of his county, and also in bricK- 
making, a profitable speculation at a time 
when his city required extensive repairs 
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and rebuilding. At the JRestoration he 
followed the example of others who had 
been implicated in the Bebellion, by suing 
out a full pardon for all offences ne bad 
committed, and, with an excellent character 
for integrity and charity, be died in January 
1681, nearly five years after bis son was 
called to the bar. 

The biogi-aphers of the chancellor all 
concur in stating that be was born in the 
mansion of White Ladies, the remains of 
an ancient nunnery in tbepaiisb of Cluines, 
contiguous to the city of "Worcester, which 
had been held sacred and left uninjured by 
both parties in the convulsions of the 
times. It was then occupied by Mr. 
Blurton, the husband of the chancellor’s 
aunt, on whom it had been settled by her 
father as a marriage portion; and Mrs. 
Somers is represented ns retiring to this 
mansion as a safe retreat to await her 
accouchement of her second child, the 
future chancellor, with whom she was 
then pregnant. It turns out, however, 
that this account is totally incorrect. He 
was horn in the city itself; the house is 
shown in which his father then resided ; 
and the register of the parish of St. 
Michael’s, which is close to the cathedral 
and nearly a mile from the White Ladies, 
mcords his birth there on March 4, 165(>~1. 
As the battle of Worcester was not fought 
till September 1651, Mrs. Somers must 
have retired there after the birth of hex* 
child ; and King Charles, whose last resort 
it was before hi.s escape, must have found 
the boy six months old. 

Young Somers was brought up under 
the care of his aunt at the house of White 
Ladies, which was his home till he went 
to the university. Tlie rudiments of his 
education he received partly at the college 
school in Worcester, and partly at private 
schools at Walsall in Stallbrdshire, and at 
Sheriff-] I ales in Shropshire. While at the 
school at Worcester he regularly dieted 
with his father, at whose country "house at 
Clifton in Sevemstoke he also spent hie 
summer vacations. At this period of his 
life he showed little inclination for the 
amusements of boyhood, seldom joining in 
the games of his "schoollellows, and more 
often to he seen with a hook in his hand. 
(Seward's Anecdotes^ ii. 112.) His early 
hiogxaphers fix his entrance into Trinity 
College, Oxford, so late as the year 1074,. 
when he was twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, and consequently find a diffi- 
culty in accounting for his time in the 
interval between ibis date and bis leaving 
school. Subsequent enquiry has removed 
the difficulty, by showing that he was 
matriculated on March 23, 1667, at the 
age of 16, and the books of* the Middle 
Temple record his admission into that 
society on May 24, 1069, The eminence 
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to ‘which he attained in hie future career 
hoth in literature and in law sufficiently 
proves how industriouedy he must have 
employed the years he spent in each of 
these seminaries. In the former he con- 
tinued occasionally to reside till 1682, 
though he did not aspire to any academical 
honour, nor even take a degree ; and by the 
latter he was called to the bar on May 6, 
1676. 

While his father lived he retired in the 
vacations to White Ladies, where, in 1672, 
Charles, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Shrews- 
bury, then a boy of eleven or twelve years 
old, came to reside. Between him and 
Somers was then formed a close intimacy, 
which lasted throughout their lives, the 
young lawyer benefiting by the society to 
whicn his noble friend introduced him, and 
the young earl profiting by the wise and 
constitutional lessons which he insensibly 
imbibed from the conversation and conduct 
of his more staid companion. The total 
want of any authentic particulars of his 
occupations or course of study during these 
years some of his biographers, regardless of 
^ate. or probability, have supplied by mi- 
nute details that exhibit more of fancy 
than ingenuity. The story that he held a 
desk in his father’s office,* by which they 
attempt to fill up the supposed interval, is 
refuted by the fact that he was sent at 
sixteen to the university, and that he was 
entered two years after as a student in an 
inn of court, and is rendered still more 
mprobable by their making him at the 
same time clerk to Sir Francis Winnington. 
This honest lawyer and statesman was a 
native of Worcester and a friend of Somers’s 


of Charles’s reign, and the whole of James’s, 
prevented the {^motion in his profession 
which his talents would have otherwise 
commanded. His reputation among his 
legal companions, as a staunch advocate of 
popular principles at this early period, is 
exemplined by a curious scene which 
Narcissus Luttrell, under the date of June 
16, 1681, thus describes 

^ An address of thanks to the king for 
his late declaration [with his reasons for 
dissolving the last two ]^liaments] moved 
in the Middle Temple, where several 
Templars meeting began to debate it, but 
they were opposed till the hall began to 
fill, and then the addressers called out for 
Mr. Montague to take the chair; those 
against it called for Mr. Sommers; on 
which a poll was demanded, but the ad- 
dressers refused it, and carried^ Mr. Mon- 
tague and sett him in the chair, and the 
other party pulled him out; on which high 
words grew, and some blows were given ; 
but the addressers, seeing they could do no 
good in the hall, adjourned to the Divill 
tavern, and there signed the addresse; the 
other ]party kept in the hall, and fell to 
protesting against such illegal and arbitrary 
proceedings, &c., and presented the same 
to the bench as a grievance.’ 

The tracts the reputation of which had 
raised Somers’s fame among his brother 
Templars were ‘ A History of the Succes- 
sion,’ published during the discussion of the 
Exclusion Bill in 1079 and 1680 ; and ‘ A 
just and modest Vindication of the proceed- 
ings of the two last Parliaments,’ written in 
answer to the king’s declaration of April 8, 
1081, on the dissolution of the Oxford 


father. In his chambers young Somers 
was doubtless at one time a pupil ; but, as 
Sir Francis was removed from his office of 
solicitor-general in 1679, and was not 
elected member for Worcester till that 
• year, it seems likely that his then joining 
the party in opposition to the court was 
the commencement or the increase of the 
intimacy between the families. Young 
Somers at that time had been for three 
years called to the bar, and there can be no 
doubt that Sir Francis’s countenance and 
advice greatly assisted him in his profes- 
sional pursuits. 

The political principles of Somers were 
already known, from his association with 
the leaders of the liberal party, and his 
talents were soon recognised by the use 
they made of his pen. Within the next 
two years several pamphlets, both legal 
and political, appeared, of wMch, though 
published without his name and never 
publicly acknowledged, he was then be- 
fieved, and has since been proved, to have 
been the author. Their ability and power 
at once marked him as an opponent of the 
court, and no doubt, during the remainder 


parliament. To the latter Algernon Sidney 
and Sir William Jones contributed, but it 
was principally composed by Somers. 
Subsequently (mpearea ‘The memorable 
case of Denzil Onslow,’ tried at Kingston 
in July 1081, in which the rights of elec- 
tors were supported ; and ‘ The security of 
Englishmen's Lives, or the Trust, Power 
and Duty of Grand Juries in England,’ in 
which the privileges of that important body 
were defended. The latter arose from the 
abuse vented against the grand jury which 
refused to find the bill of indictment against 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in November 1081, 
and passed at the time as written by the 
Earl of Essex, but was afterwards known 
to be the production of Somers. (Bumetj 
ii. 270, 290; State Trials, xiv. 707, n.). 
Classical subjects also employed his pn; 
and some translations from Ovid which he 
produced are elegant samples of his poetical 
powers, ‘Dryden’s Satire to his Muse, 
occasioned by the ‘Absalom ^d Achitophel 
of that poet, though often g^ven to Somers, 
could not have been wholly his. Jp* 
Cooksey considers it as the joint propction 
of him and Lord Shrewsbury ; and it may 
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vobAIAj liave "been so, parts of the pbem | all ranks of people. So greatly was his- 
sing too coarse for we polished lawyer, popularity inoreiised that 'v^ken James, 
and parts too well balanced for the ^ and | frightened at the threatened approach of 
easy earL To their united genius also Mr. the Prince of Orange, restored the charters' 
Cooksey attributes the orinnal conception to the city of London, the citizens elected 
of ^ The Tale of a Tub,* which Swift, with Somers their recorder on October 23, 1688, 
their j^rm^on, afterwards (in 1704) pub- an office which he respectfully declined^ 
Bshed as his own. The evidence adduced, anticipating no doubt the prince’s persever- 
howeTer,'will not be considered sufficient ance, notwithstanding the dispersion of his- 
to disprove the dean’s authorship ; but the invading fleet a few days before. To the 
biographer, had he been aware of the | Convention Parliament, summoned by the 
following incident, would doubtless have ! prince for the following January, Somers 
pressed it into his service, as a remarkable was returned as the representative of his 
coinddence confirmatory of his argument, native city. In it ho acted a most con- 
and would have quoted it as suggesting to spicuous part. Appointed one of the 
the young lawyer a title to the amusing managers of the conference with the Lords 
tale he was then engaged in sketching. On upon the word ' abdicated, ’^he learnedly jus- 
the trial of Sherifi* rilKington and others in tified the vote of the Commons, and induced 
Hay 1683 for a riot, Somers, who was one the Lords to agree with the resolution, 
of counsel for the defendants, challenged As chaiiman of the committee to whom the^ 
the array, and Serjeant (afterwards Chief Declaration of llights was referred, that 
Justice) Jefireys, upon the challenge being valuable charter of England’s liberties 
read, called out, ^Here’s a Tale of a Tub owes much of its excellence to his judg- 
indeed!’ {Cooksey's lAfej 18, 23^ State ment and care; and to his temperance, 
TriaU^ ix. 220.) « caution, and foresight the country is mainly 

It is manifest that Somers must have had indebted for the happy settlement that was 
some business in the courts long previous then secured, and for the freedom it now 
to that trial, if the anecdote be true of his enjoys. 

being engaged in a case before Lord In the re-estahlishment of the legal 
Nottingham. He is stated to have been courts, and the appointment of the new 
the junior of several counsel employed in officers, the claims of Somers were sure- 
it, and that on rising after them he said not to be overlooked. In May 1(>89 ho 
that ‘ he would not take up his lordship’s was named solicitor-general, and was 
time by repeating what had been so well knighted in the following October, having 
urged by the gentlemen who went before been elected bencher of his inn on May 10, 
him;* to which the lord chancellor re- During the remainder of this parliament ho 
plied, ‘Pray go on, sir ; I sit in this place to entered actively into all the important 
near everybody ; you never repeat, nor debates, and by his eftective services in this 
will you take up my time, and therefore I critical time ho gained a great ascendency 
shall listen to you with pleasure.’ Lord in the counsels of the state. In 1G90 he- 
Nottingham died in December 1682, having was elected recorder of Gloucester, and in 
been for many months before confined by the next parliament, meeting in March of 
illness, and could not have made such a that year, he sat again for Worcester, and 
reply, unless he had had several previous pursued the same course, ably defending 
opportunities of noticing Somers’s talents the principles of the Kovolutioii, and care- 
aa an advocate. fully guarding the liberty of the subject. 

During the next few years he Indus- When this parliament had snt three aessiona 
triously pursued his profession, and with Somers received in May 1602 the office of 
such success that his fees amounted to attorney-general; and within a year he 
•700/. a year. With such a proof of business, was removed to a more responsible station, 
added to his political associates and literary Upon a change in the ministry the Great 
reputation, it seems unaccountable that Sir Seal was taken out of the hands of the 
Henry Pollexfen should have found any commissioners, and offered to Sir John 
difficulty in inducing the seven bishops to Somers, who, after attempting to decline it 
employ him for their defence, or that they for some time, was at last induced to accept 
should have objected that he. was too the charge as lord keeper on March 23, 
young and obscure — he being then in his 1603, with a pension of 4000/. a jrear. On 
thirty-eighth year and one of the ‘con- his elevation he took up his residence in 
siliarii * of the dean and chapter of Wor- Powis House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
cester. Pollexfen’s threat to withdraw King William loft England at the end of 
unless Somers was engaged was effectual, the month, and remained abroad till No- 
and the bishops had every reason to be vember, when, on the meeting of the par- 
grateful for ms pertinacity, as Somers’s liament, the now lord keeper, not being yet 
assistance contiibuted in a considerable a peer, sat (as in its future sessions) a mlent 
degree to secure the triumphant result, speaker of the House of Lords. On its pro- 
which was hailed with so much delight by rogation in May 1695, after the queen’s 
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death, the kmgjproceeded to hie customaj^ 
campaign in flmidexa, leaving Somers as 
lord keeper one of the lords justices for the 
administration of the government during 
his absence — a position which he occupied 
in all the future years in which he held the 
Great Seal. In the next session the ruinous 
depreciation of the coin by flipping and 
sweating was hrouffht under consideration ; 
and the remedy boldly proposed by Somera 
and Montagu, with the Mvice and assistance 
of Locke and Newton, was adopted, by 
which the currency was restored to a healthy 
state. On April 22, 1097, his title of lord 
keeper was changed to that of lord chan- 
cellor; and in December, though ho had 
several times previously refused a peerage, 
he was created Baron Somers of Evesham ; 
at the same time receiving from the king 
for the support of his honours some con- 
siderable ^ants, among which were the 
manors of Keigate and llawleigh in Surrey. 
A new parliament was called at the end of 
the following year, which only sat till April 
1700. In its last session the tones, having 
obtained a great ascendency, assailed the 
mihistry, and directed their principal attack 
against Lord Somers, as having the greatest 
influence over the king, and forming the 
strongest barrier to tlieir acquisition of 
power. So high ran party rage that a 
motion was made for an address to remove 
him from his majesty presence and councils 
for ever. Though this, as were two other 
motions levelled against him, was negatived 
by a largo majority, the king, desirous of 
trying the ellbct of a complete change in 
his ministry, recommended Lord^Somers to 
resign ; but his lordship, disdaining to quail 
before his enemies, declined to take this 
course j and at length tho king sent him an 
order to deliver up tho Seal, which he im- 
mediately obeyed on the 17th of April. 

Thus, though still possessing the confi- 
dence of the king, was Lord Somers by the 
malice of faction (for the term may he ap- 
plicable to either party) dismissed from an 
oflico which he had told for seven years 
with the most unimpeachable integrity, pre- 
serving in the performance of its duties the 
high reputation he had prcivioiisly gained, 
administering justice with inflexible impar- 
tiality, and establishing for himself a name, 
among lawyers for his capacity as a judge. 
And among statesmen for his ability os a 
legislator, which has lived in honour to the 

S resent day, and which even those who 
iller from him in politics do not venture to 
■sully. So anxious was he to form correct 
opinions on the questions that came ^fore • 
him that bo is said to have expended many ! 
hundred pounds in the purchase of books to ’ 
prepare hisfamousjudgment in the bankers’ i 
case; the reversal of which by the House i 
of Lords, just before his dismissal, arose, it , 
is believed, more from a sense of compassion 1 


for the individuals interested, joined with 
the spirit of party, than fonn a eonrideia- 
ti(m of the legal points on whidi it tnmed. 
His decisions in Ghancery are reported by 
Vernon and Peere Williams ; and there are 
two state trials on which he presided as 
lord high steward while he held the Seal, 
one of Lord Warwick, and the other of 
Lord Mohun, both for murder, tho former 
of whom was found guilty of manslaughter, 
and the latter was a second time acquitted. 
So deep was the admiration of his abilily 
I among the lawyers, and so great their hen- 
j tation to risk a comparison with him, that 
I King William found a difliculty in pro- 
curing a successor, many eminent members 
of the legal body refusing to accept the 
I offer of the Seal. 

I But Lord Somers had still another ordeal 
I to undergo. The tories, now being admitted 
into power, renewed their attack upon him 
in the next parliament, which met in Fe- 
bruary 1701. On April 1 they carried a 
vote, by the small mafority of ten, that ‘ by 
advising his majesty in the year 1608 to the 
Treaty of Partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
whereby large territories were to be de- 
livered up to France,’ he was ‘ guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour;’ and there- 
upon they sent up to the House of Lords an 
impeachment against him, together with 
Lords Portland, Orford, and Halifax, against 
whom they had passed similar votes. The 
articles against Lord Somers, which were 
not presented till May 19, were fourteen in 
number, six of which had reference to the 
Partition Treaty ; five were cliarges of ob- 
taining extraordinary grants for his own 
benefit; another, that he granted a com- 
mission to the famous pirate William Kidd, 
of the Adventure galley, with a view of 
participating in the spoils to be obtained 
thei-eby ; and, lastly, a general one imputing 
maladministration in his court, by delaying 
; and making illegal orders in the causes 
i before him. To these charges he gave full 
* and satisfactory answers five days after they 
i were delivered. A dispute then arose be- 
I tween tlio two houses as to the order and 
. time of proceeding, which was aggravated 
i by some bitter truths uttered by Lord Ila- 
I versham at a free conference. The Commons 
took advantage of these to refuse to appear 
at the trial, which was fixed for .Tune 17, 
on which day the Lords, in consequence of 
the absence of all evidence in support of the 
charges, acquitted Lord Somers and dis- 
missed the impeachment. The same course 
was afterwards taken on the triad of Lord 
Orford ; and the impeachments against the 
other lords were dismissed at the close of 
the session, no articles being exhibited 
against them. The whole of these pro- 
ceedings were prompted by party animosity, 
and it seems evident that the accusers had 
no real intention of bringing the lords to 
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ia^ and got up the diaagmiuent 'With the 
other house as a pretext for not proceeding i 
in the business. To put an end to these j 
heats the king first prorogued and then die- 
solved the parliament, calUng another to 
meet in December 1701. In the interim a 
plan was formed by Sunderland to restore 
the Seal to Somers, who, though he held 
no ostensible place in the ministry, is sup- 
posed to have assisted in framing the king’s 
speech on the opening of the new parlia- i 
ment. This speech, in consequence of the 
recent recognition by the King of France of | 
the son of James ll. as successor to the i 
throne of England, was rapturously wel- i 
•corned by the people as highly spirited and i 
patriotic, and was the more valued as it was j 
the last which William addressed to par- | 
liament, his death occurring on tho 8tn of i 
the following March. To his last moments 
he continued his friendship for Lord Somers, 
and liad so complete a confidence in him 
that he was privately engaged with him in 
reconstructing the whig ministry when his 
decease confirmed the tories in power. 

During the first six years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, to whom Somers was per- 
sonally obnoxious, he confined himself to 
his duties as a peer of parliament. He 
carried a hill for the amendment of the law ; 
ho laid the foundation of improvements in 
the introduction of private hills ; he greatly 
assisted in passing the Kcgency Bill, whicn 
rovided for the Hanoverian succession; 
e took an active port in promoting tho 
union with Scotland, tho scheme of which 
he liad projected in the previous reign, and 
one of the managers of which he was now 
appointed; and from his pen proceeded 
most of the important papers of tlio time. 
The prejudices of the queen were in some 
measure softened in 1705, and on tlio death 
of her husband, Somers was, in November 
1708, again taken into tho ministry as lord i 
resident of the council, an office which he 
eld for two years, when on another change ; 
it was given to the Earl of Itochester. I 
Though the queen dismissed him with the | 
rest of the whigs, she professed great regard 
for him, and declared that she could always 
trust liim, for he had never deceived her. 
She (lied in August 1714, and for the two 
years that he survived in the reign of 
George I., though his friends were restored 
to power, and he had a place in the cabinet 
without office, he took no public share in 
business, being gradually incapacitated by 
a paralytic affection, which at last reduced 
him to a state of imbecility. He died on 
April 26, 1716, and was buried at Mimms 
in Hertfordshire, in which parish his 
country residence, called Brockman’s, was 
situate. 

As the leader of a great party, Lord 
Somers’scharacter among his con temporaries 
was as much assailed by his opponents as 
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it was lauded by his supTOrters, the esti- 
mate of each being po8su>lv greatly exag- 
gerated. But the same individual is very 
rarely to be found in the ranks both of ex- 
tollers and detractors who is so indiscreet 
as to leave a public record of his contra- 
dictory judgments. Dean swift was not 
ashamed to be guilty of this. In his * Dis- 
course of the contests and dissensions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons in Athens 
and Borne,’ written while he was united 
with the whig party, he represents Ijord 
Somers, under the character of Aristides, 
as a person of the strictest justice, and as 
having performed such mighty service to 
his country that to his recall to power the 
state would owe its preservation. Ilis 
< History of tho last yeai*s of the Queen,’ 
published when he was connected with the 
torios, is written in a directly contrary 
spirit, depreciating tho services his lordship 
had performed, imputing selfish motives to 
all his actions, and disparaging all the good 
qualifies attributed to him. Addison’s 
nohlo character of Somers in the^^^ee- 
holder,’ written soon after his death, affords 
a picture which, though somewhat too 
stronglj coloured to suit all opinions, is 
recognised in the present day, even by those 
of different politics, as forming a just ami 
fair representation. The truest estimate oC 
a man^s character is made by those who 
come after him and are not infiuenced by 
personal partialities or prejudices; and 
Somers’s learning and judgment, his ho- 
nesty, his eloquence, li is modesty, mildness, 
candour, and taste, together with Jiis sweet- 
ness of temper, have been acknowledged by 
all modern authors of whoso writings he 
has been the subject. He was elec ted pre- 
sident of tlio Koval iSocicty in 1068, and 
resigned it in 1706 in favour of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; and among tho men of literature 
and science whom ho honoured with his 
patronage were Newton, Locke, Addison, 
and Bayle. Tho encouragement he ex- 
tended to tho publication of that valuable 
collection of state papers called * Kymer’s 
; Fcedern,’ and also to that excellent history: 
j of the Exchequer by Madox, justifies the 
I latter author m placing him in the upper 
j ranks of tho lovers of antiquity, and in 
: celebrating in his ‘ I’rcfatory Epistle ’ the 
uhlic ben (.‘lit he conferred on the nation 
y the care of its repositories and the pre- 
I serration of its records. 

' As he never married, his title became 
' extinct, but was revived in 1784 in the 
I person of Sir Charles Cocks, Bart., the 
I grandson of his sister Mary. The name 
still graces the House of Lords, with thfj 
additional title of an earl, granted in 1821. 
He loft a fine and well-assorted library, 
which was divided between Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, master of the Bolls, who married his 
sister Elizabeth, and his nephew Sir Philip 
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T(»^ .(afterwwIlt^Bari ^ .H«tdwieke), tfae flity I^deweU . 

and apnti^ied a valuable collection of tracts 322 ; Slom tflWP^ 'Norwiw^ h. 377^ ii. 3x8.). 
and nmauseripts. A selection of the former 80TRSBTDV, NowhEiL^ was probably of 
wets puldisbea in 1785 under the name of the same family as the aWe John Sother- 
tbe ‘Somers Tracts’ in sixteen volumes, ton, by whom he was in all liheUhood 
and imin in 1800 in twhlve volumesi edited intmuced into the Exchequer. He was 
by ^ WflJter Scott. The manuscnpts, the son of John Sotherton, sheriff of Nor- 
which originally filled sixty quarto volumes, wich in 1565, and Mary, daughter of 
were unfortunately destroyed in an acci- Augustin Stevens. He is called of Gray’s 
dental fire in Lincoln’s Inn in 1752, which Inn, but never was areader there, nor does 
consumed the chambers of the Hon. Charles his name occur in any of the Reports 
Yorke, where they were deposited. A few either as an advocate or a judge. Nearly 
fragments were preserved from the flames, nine months after Baron John Sotherton’s 
ana were published by the Earl of Hard- death he was made a baron of the Exche- 
wicke in 1778. (Life of Lord Somers, 1716 ; quer, his patent being dated July 8, 1606 ; 
also Lives by Cooksey, Maddock, Roscoe, out as there were at that time already four 
Lord Campbell, in Chalmers's Riog, Diet,, barons on that bench, who were all serjeants- 
and in Townsends House of Com^nons,') at-law and entirely unaccustomed to the 
BOBEWELL, William be, or 8H0EE- fiscal duties attached to the office, the pro- 
WELL, was united with Peter de Riipibus, bability is that he was the first extra baron 
Bishop of Winchester, in the sheriffalty of appointed for that special service, under 
Hampshire for seven years, commencing 2 the title of cursitor baron, with minor pri- 
Henry HI. ; and with Joscelin, Bishop of vileges and holding a lower rank than the 
Bath, in the sheriffalty of the county of other barons, and in no way joining with 
Somerset, in part of the ninth year of that them in their judicial functions. lie be- 
reign. In. 10 Henry III. he was one of came master of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
thoEfb employed to collect the quinzime of pany in London in 1507. 
the former county ; and early in the next ito died before October 27, 1610, as a 
year, 1227, he was selected ns a justice 1 certificate of the rest of the barons to the 
itinerant into the latter county, and also lord high treasurer, in favour of Thomas 
into Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. He did ! Cassar, bears that date, and was buried at 
not long survive this anpointment, for on St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. His wife was a 
August 7, 1228, his orother and heir, daughter of Anthony Williams, auditor of 
Robert, was pemitted to pay a sum of 22/. the Mint, (BlomefieliVs Noneich, ii. 317.) 
due from him for the time be was sheriff of SOTHEBTON, John, was probably the 
Hants, in three instalments. (Rot, Clam, ii. son of the above-named baron John So- 
23, 147, 205; Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, i. 175.) ! therton, by his second wife, Maria, daiigh- 
80THEBT0K, JoHxr, whose name was | ter of Edward Woton, M.D. He was an 
probably derived from a village so called officer of the Exchequer, and in July 1604 
in Suffolk, was of a family long settled at was appointed receiver-general for the 
Norwich, to which city it had provided counties of Bedford and Buckingham. On 
several sheriffs and representatives in par- October 29, 1010, ho was placed os a baron 
liament. He was bora there about 1525, of the Exchequer (Cal, Papers [1603- 
and, being placed in the Exchequer, was in 10], 135, 639), and was allowed Tby an 
1568 admitted to the office of foreign order of the Inner Temple (to which ho 
apposer. (Exch, Records,) After per- had been admitted in 1588) to ‘ have his 
forming the duties belon^ng to it for place at the bench table above all the 
above twenty years, he was raised to the ; readers in such sort as Sir Thomas Csesar, 
bench of that court as a puisne baron on I knight, late puisne baron of the Exche- 
Juno 16, 1679. During tne remainder of quer, had.’ (Duydale's Orig, 140.) This 
Elizabeth’s reign he continued to occupy proves that he had not been a reader to 
the seat, and receiving a new patent on the society, and that he was not of the 
the accession of James I., he held it till degree of the coif, because if he had been, 
his death on October 26, 1606. His re- he would no longer have been a member of 
mains were deposited in the church of St. that hou^e, but of Seijeants’ Inn. On 
Botolph, Little Britain, Aldersgate Street, December 6 ho was one of tho commis- 
in the same tomb with his two wives — sioners with the lord mayor who tried 
Frances, daughter and heir of John Smith Mackalley’s case at the Old Bailey (9 Coke's 
of Cromer in Norfolk ; and Maria, daughter Reports, 62), and was so employed on other 
of Edward Woton, M.D. By the former occasions ; but, as he is never mentioned as 
he had a son, Christopher; and by the latter sitting in the Exchequer Court, nor as 
a son, John, and a daughter, Mana. (Stmv's joining in the conferences of the other 
London, 332.) j judges during tho remainder of James’s 

Queen Elizabeth panted him the manor ' reign, it would seem, in connection with 
of Wadenhall in Waltham, Kent, and he I the above facts, that he held the office 
possessed property in Norwich, on which ; which is now called cursitor baron. This 
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impreasion derives greater weight from the i 
fact that in a speeial commission to enquire 
into defective titles^ issued in 1622, He is 
named after the attomej^neml, though 
two other barons of the ^chequer, Den- 
ham and Bromley, are inserted previous to 
that officer. The same order of precedence 
is preserved in another commission in the 
following ^ear on the same subject : and in 
a commissionrelatiyefonuisancesinLondon, , 
in 1624, several knights and the recorder of | 
London intervene between the other barons 
and him. (Rymer, xvii. 388, 612, 640.) 

The same remark apnliea also to the 
reign of Charles, in which he lived several | 
years. The llepoi'ts never mention him | 
but once, and then only as transacting ; 
business which was ' of course ’ (cursitor). ' 
In the year 1030, the plague raging in | 
London, 3Iichaelmu8 Term was adjourned ! 
from one retui-n to another, and it is re- i 
corded that the essoigns of one of them 
was kept by Mr. Baron Sotherton (2 Oo/ce, 
Car, 200), which was a mere formality. 
He died in the course of the next year, his 
successor, James Pagitt, being appointed 
on October 24, J031. 

Ho married Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
John Morgan, of Ohilworth, Surrey. (Jfrm- 
nimf and Dray's l^nrrey^ ii. 118.) 

SOUTHAMPTON, Earl or. Sic T. 
Wriotfiksley. 

SOUTHCOTE, John, of Soutlicote, be- 
longed to tin old Devonshire family, and 
was the eldest son of William, a younger 
son of Nicholas 8outhcote, of Cliudleigh in 
that county. He was born in 1611, and 
being sent to the Middle Temple, he rose to ; 
be reader in autumn 165(5, and again in i 
1560, on the occasion of his being called | 
upon to take the degroo of the coif. Pro- 
vionsly to this, however, ho is mciitioiKMl 
in Plowdeii as under-sheriff, and one of tlio 
judges of the Slicriirs Court in London, in 
1663 ; and his arguments after he became 
Serjeant are reported both hy that author 
and Dyer. He was nominated as a judge 
of the Queen’s Bench on Eebruary 10, 
1603, and performed his judicitil duties 
with high reputation for the space of] 
twenty-one years, when ho retired on May j 
29, 1684. He died on April 18, 1686, and 
was buried under a stately monument in 
the parish church of Witham in Essex, in 
which county he had purchased the manors 
of Bacons or Abbotta, and Petwf>rths. 

By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of William Robins of London, he had 
thirteen children. His son John succeeded 
him ; and one of his descendants, then of 
Blighborough in Lincolnshire, was raised 
in January 1662 to a baronetcy, which 
became extinct in 1691. (Dugdale'B Orig. 
217; M achyn ^s Diary ^ 373; Morantj ii. 110.) 

SOUTHWELL, Robert, was of a family 
which took its name from the town of 
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i Southwell in NottingSS^sfiute, records of 
j which exist as ancient as the reign of Ed- 
I ward I. One of its branches was esta- 
blished at Felix Hall in Essex ; and Robert 
I was the second son of Francis, auditor of 
I the Exchequer to Henry VIII., and his 
j wife Dorothy, daughter and heir of William 
Tendring, Esq. Their eldest son was Sir 
Richard Southwell, privy councillor to 
Henry VIII., and ancestor of the present 
Baroness do Clifford. 

Robert, after studying at tho Middle 
Temple, became reader there in autumn 
1540. (Dnydales Oriy, 21(5.) His con- 
nection with the court at this time is evi- 
denced by several entries in the books of 
tho privy council. In October he was 
employed to enquire into a riot in the 
county of SiuTey ; in January 1541 he is 
mentfom‘d as one of the masters of the 
(hmrt of Requests, and ns directed to search 
the coffers of one Mason, apprehended for 
some oifeiico, and to provide him with 
bedding, &c., in the Tower ; and in April 
he was joined with the president and coun- 
cil of tllo North in a commission of Oyer 
and Terminer. On July 1 in that year ho 
received the appointment of master of the 
Hulls, and was thereupon knighted. In tho 
following November he was engaged ns one 
of tho king’s commissioners at Calais ; and 
I bis opinion on the subject of his mission 
i was I'ead to tho council. {Acts Ih'ivy Cmm- 
i cily vii. 74, &c.) 

Beyond commissions granted to him and 
other masters in Chniicory in aid of Lord 
Wriothesley in 1644 and 1647, and of Lord 
Rich in 1660, no account remains of tho 
exercise of his judicial functions. It is 
known that he benefited largely in the dis- 
tribution of the estates belonging to the 
suppressed monasleries, among v^ich he 
ha»l a grant of Bermondsey Abbey, and 
erected a capital mansion on its site. 
{IMHjWh llhL (5.) 

In December 1660 he surrendered his 
patent of master of the Rolls, and retired 
to his estate at Joto’s Place in the parish 
of Meroworth in K(!nt, which ho acquired 
by bis marriage with Margaret, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Novill, a younger son 
of (roorge I-ord Bergavenny. He was 
sheriff of tliat county on tho accession of 
(^u(‘en Mary, and signalised himself in the 
suppression of Wyut’s rebellion. For his 
good services on this occasion he was re- 
warded with the manner of Aylesford, for- 
feited by this foolish adventurer. {Hasted, 
iv. 42(5, V. 83.) 1 5urnet and Carte have con- 
founded him witli his brother Sir Richard. 

His death occurred in November 1669, 
and the heraldic honours of bis funeral in 
Kent are recorded in Henry Machyn’s Diary 
(p. 217). His portrait, in the possession of 
Lord Clifford, is said to have been drawn 
by Hans Holbein at one sitting. 
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SFiklGn, Nicholas de^ is first mentioned 
as one of the clerks in Chancery in 45 Ed- 
ward ni., when he was the last of four of 
them appointed to hold the Great Seal 
during toe absence of Sir Robert de Thorpe, 
the chancellor, on March 18, 1871. In that 
and the two following years he was one of 
the receivers of petitions to the parliament, 
and died about 1374. He seems to have 
been connected with the county of York. 
{Rot Pari ii. 303, 309, 317 j Ahh. Rot 
Grig. ii. 304.) 

8FALBSWICK, WiLiiAH de (Abbot of 
Colchester^, was placed at the head of 
the justices itinerant who visited Essex and 
Hertfordshire in 38 Henry III., lf^64, ac- 
cording to the not unusual practice of so 
honouring a dignified ecclesiastic of the 
neighbourhood. He was elected abbot on 
April 22, 1245, and died about July 8, 1272. 
{Browne WUliSf i. GO.) 

SPALDING, John be, prior of Spalding, 
was one of the justices itinerant into Essex 
in 50 Henry ill., 1272. He was eminent 
for his knowledge of the laws, and had been 
summoned to council in 40 Henry III. {Law 
and Lawyers, ii. 331.) 

SPELKAN, John. The pedigree of the 
Spelmansy as drawn out by the learned an- 
tiquary Sir Henry Spelmaii, commences 
three generations before the reign of Henry 
m, with William Spileman, knight, lorl 
of Brokenhurst in Hampshire. The family 
afterwards removed into Suftblk, and in the 
fifteenth century into Norfolk, where they 
possessed very large estates. Henry Spel- 
man, the father of the judge, is described 
in this pedigree os holding no 1^ than eight 
manors. He was himself a law^’^er, and for 
many years recorder of Norwich, and once 
its representative in parliament. He died 
in 1490, leaTing by his second wife, Ela, 
daughter and heir of William de Narburgh 
of Narburgh in Norfolk, seven children, of 
whom the judge was the youngest son. 

John Spelman studied the law at Gray’s 
Inn, where he was appointed reader in 1 514, 
and again in 1519. He was called to the 
degree of the coif in Trinity Term 1521, 
and made king’s serieant in 1528, and he is 
introduced among the judges of the King's 
Bench in 24 Henry VIlI., 1532 ; and Coke, 
in 3 Report (44), mentions a judgment of his 
in Trinity Term of that year. In 1636 he 
oiHciated as a commissioner on the trials of 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher ; and 
in the following year he was no doubt pre- 
sent at that or Queen Anne Boleyn, since 
Burnet says that he had seen an account of 
it written in the judge’s own hand. {State 
Trials, i. 387, 398, 412.) He died on Fe- 
bruary 20, 1644, ^cording to the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb in Narburgh Church, his 
figure on which, in the robe and coif of a 
judge, is engraved in Cotman’s ‘Norfolk 
Brasses/ 
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He married Elizabeth, the daughter and 
heir of Sir Henry Frowyk, of Gunnersbury 
in Middlesex, the elder brother of Chief 
Justice Sir Thomas Frowyk. By her he 
had a family of twenty c^dren, thirteen 
sons and seven daughters. His fifth son, 
Henry, was the father of the eminent anti- 
quary Sir Heni^, whose second son was 
the next-mentioned Clement Spelman. 
{Gibson's Life of Sir H, Speiman ; Weever, 
820 ; Slgme/idis Norwich, i. 171.) 

SPELMAN, Clement, was the great- 
grandson of the last-named judge, and the 
son of Sir Henry Spelman, by his wife, 
Alienora, the eldest daughter and coheir of 
John Le Strange of Hunstanton in Norfolk. 
Sir Henry was knighted by King James I. 
for his public services, and devoted the last 
thirty years of bis life to those studies, and 
the production of those works, which have 
Gstahlished his reputation as one of the most 
learned antiquaries this county ever pro- 
duced. He died in October 1641, leavinff 
four sons and four daughters, and was buriea 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Clement, the youngest of these sons, was 
admitted a pensioner of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, on September 10, 1616. He 
hod been previously entered at Gray’s Inn, 
the school in which his great-grandfather 
had studied, so early as 3larch 1013, but 
was not called to the bar till 1024. As his 
name never occurs in the Reports of the time, 
he probably devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, and assisted his father in his anti- 
quarian enquiries ; for to the Oxford edition 
(1646) of Sir Henry’s treatise ‘De non 
Temerandis Ecclesiis,’ he wrote a largo pre- 
face containing many things relating to im- 
propriations and several instances of the 
ludgments of God upon sacrilege. In 1047 
he published anonymously ‘ Reasons for ad- 
mitting the King to a personal treaty in Par- 
liament and not by Commissioners ; ’ and in 
the next year, ‘A Letter to the Assembly 
of Divines concerning Sacrilege.’ These 
works, and the active assistance ho gave to 
the king in 1048, are evidences sufiiciont 
that he was a decided royalist. 

In connection with the law, he is stated 
to have been one of the performers in 1035 
in a masque called the ‘ Triumphs of Prince 
d’ Amour,’ by Sir William Davenant, pro- 
vided for the entertainment of Charles, the 
Elector Palatine, at the Middle Temple; 
but it is not clear how this could be, unless 
the Middle Temple borrowed assistance 
from Gray’s Inn. Of the latter inn Spel- 
man was made an ancient in 1638 and a 
bencher at the Restoration. At that time, 
A. Wood says, on the authority of Dugdale, 
that Spelman published a ‘ Character of the 
Oliverians,’ which he intimates is the same 
as ‘ The Mystery of the Good Old Cause 
briefly unfolded in a Catalo^e of such 
Members of the late Long Parliament, who 
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held offices both civil and militaiyi &c./ 
which will be found at the end of the 
third volume of Hansard’s ^Parliamentary 

Hi^oyal services were rewarded by the 
appdmtment of curator baron of the Ex- 
chequer on March 9, 1668, an office which 
he occupied till Ma^ 1679. He died in 
the ensuing June, and was buried in St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. (Atheii . ! 
Oxon, iii. 807, iv. 8 : Notes and Queries, 3rd i 
S.V.162.) I 

SPIOUBHEL, Henht. Spigumel was the | 
name ^ven to the officer wo sealed the i 
writs m Chancery, and was by degrees 
adopted os the surname of the family, by 
which the duty continued, probably during 
many successions, to be executed. The | 
first who is mentioned is Godfrey Spi- | 
^mel, who, in a grant in 9 John of five ; 
bovates of land and a mill in Skeggeby in j 
Nottinghamshire, is styled ^ serviens nostor < 
de capeM nostra. (Rot. QlwH. 169.) Ho 
had a grant of three ^ oboli ’ a day out of 
the form of the town of Hertford, and is last 
mentioned in 11 Henry III. (Rot. Clam. 
i. 366, ii. 182.) 

In succession came Henry Spigumel, who 
possessed lands in Northamptonshire above 
20/. a year, and was summoned in respect 
thereof to perform military service in 26 
Edward I., 1207. In the * same year his 
name is among the justices and members of 
the council sunntioiied to parliament, and 
he appears to have acted in a judicial cha- 
racter in the previous year. (Pari. Writs, 
i. 62, 289 ; Mb. Rot. brig. i. 97.) 

In Hilary 1301 he and William de Ormes- 
by are recorded as holding ‘locum regis’ 
at Lincoln, ‘in abscncia 11. de lirabanzon; ’ 
and in Easter of the same year, on the Koll 
of Pleas ‘ coram domino rego ’ at Wor- 
cester, these two and Gilbert de Iloubiiry 
are mentioned as holding the court in the 
absence of the chief justice (Abb. Plaeit. 
242, 246) ; and furtlier, in the writ direct- 
ing him to take the oaths on the accession 
of Edward IL, his previous seat in the court 
is referred to. (Pari. Writs, ii. p. ii. 3.) 

From his appointment till 19 Edward 
II., he seems to havo been most active in 
the performance of his duties, and to have 
been employed as one entrusted with uirairs 
of confidlence. In 4 Edward II. lie was one 
of the king's nuncios to the council, and ! 
was sent to Home on a special mission ; and I 
in the seventh year he was summoned to I 
undei*takc, with the Bishop of Worcester 
and three others, on embassy beyond the 
seas. Although returned by the sheriff of 
Bedford in 17 Edward II. as a knight 
beyond sixty years of age and unfit for ser- 
vice, we find him acting in the following 
ear os a justice itinerant in the islands of 
ersey and Guernsey. His last recorded 
appearance as a judge is in the parlia- 
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ment of November 1325, 19 Edward H., 
but his death did not occur tUl three years 
afterwords. 

The only account of his character is in a 
political song, in which, when spoken of as 
a justice of tiailbaston in 33 Edward I., he 
is described as ‘ gent de cruelty ; * but too 
much reliance must not be placed on so 
suspicious au authority. 

He lived at Kenilworth, and, according 
to his own return in 1316, was lord or 
joint-lord of various townships in the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Northampton, lie had also property in 
Essex and Leicestershire. By his wife, 
Sarah, he had issue, and his sons represented 
the county of Bedford in 1 and 14 Edward II. 
(Rot. Pari. i. 137-449 ; W7'iglit'8 Political 
Sottgs, 233.) 

STAFFOBD, Edmund be (Bisnop of 
Exeter), was the grandson of Sir Kichard 
dc Stafford, of Clifton in Staffordshire, who 
was the younger brother of Ralph, created 
Earl of Stafford in 1351, and the son of 
another Richard, who was summoned to 
arliameut as a baron in 1371. He was 
orii about the year 1845, and, being edu- 
cated for the pnesthood, he was appointed 
dean of York in August 1385. (Le Neve, 
314.) He became keeper of the privy seal 
in 1391, 14 Richard 11. (Rot. Pari. iii. 264), 
and wns raised to the bishopric of Exeter 
on January 16, 1396. 

The Great Seal was delivered to him on 
November 23, 1396, and he, sat as chan- 
i cellor in the parliament of the following 
' January and September, and in the latter 
swore to observe the arbitrary statuttjs 
which, by the royal influence, were then 
passed, and whicli in a short time led to the 
king's ruin. (Rid. Pari. iii. 337, 347, 366.) 

The precise date of his rotiremont from 
the office is not known, but he certainly 
held it when Henry of Bolingbroke landed 
at Ravensburn on J uly 4, 1399. So soon 
afterwards, however, as August J 3, his pre- 
decessor, Archbishop Arundel, having re- 
turned with Henry from his banishment, 
was again in possession of the Great Seal, 
and exercising the duties of chancellor. 

Although a friend of King Richard, it is 
evident that he succeeded in disarming the 
new monarch of any enmity he might in- 
dulge against him on that account. He 
attended in his place in the first parliament 
of ILmry IV., and was one of the prelates 
who assented to the imprisonment of the 
deposed king. In little more than seven- 
teen months after the commencement of 
the new reign ho was reinstated in, the 
office of chancellor. The Seal, whi(^ was 
delivered to him by the king on Imch 0, 
1401, remained in his hands about two 
years — viz., till the end of February 1403. 
History is silent as to the cause of his re- 
tirement ; but that he retained the favour of 
8 8 2 
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4ie Idngia manifest, from his being selected 
as a trier of petitions in several subsequent 
parliaments, and also as one of the mng*s 
council. {Mot. Pari. 427, 646, 667, 672.) 

He survived lleniy IV. more than six 
oars, and died on September 4, 1419, 
aving presided over bis diocese nearly a 
quarter of a century. His remains were 
deposited in his own cathedral, under on 
alabaster tomb, with a rhyming Latin in- 
scription. 

It may be presumed that he was educated 
at the university of Oxford, in the college 
then called Stnpledon Hall, as he added 
two to its fellows, providing estates for 
their support, and as the name of Exeter 
College, which it now bears, is supposed to 
Lave been given from him. {Godivm^ 412.) 

STATFOBD, JoHX (Ahchbishop op 
Oanteruttky), was the second son of Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, surnamed (whether 
from nis generous disposition, or from hav- 
ing an artificial hand, does not appear) Sir 
Humphrey of the Silver Hand, and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter and lieir of — 
I^’nbam, and widow of Sir John Mal- 
travers. His brother. Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, was the ancestor to another Humphrey, 
who was created Earl of Devon in 9 Ed- 
ward IV., a title which ho enjoyed only a 
few months, being beheaded in* the same 
year. {Barmagey i. 172.) 

Dorn at Houke in the parisli of Abbots- 
bur\% Dorsetshire, lie was educated at Ox- 
ford, and, taking his degree in laws, after- 
wards practised ns an advocate in the 
ecclesiastical courts. There he was ad- 
vanced to bo dean of the ArcRes ; and in 
September 1419 he was collated arch- 
deacon of Salisbury, and was made chan- 
cellor of that diocese in 1421. In May in 
the latter year he was in possession of the 
place of keeper of the priv}*^ seal, which he 
retained during the remainder of the reign 
of Henry V., and was re-appointod on the 
accession of Henry VI., his salary being 
twen^ shillings a day. (Rymer^ x. 117 ; 
Rot, Pari. iv. 171 ; Acts Privy Council, iii. 
8.) In December 1422 he succeeded 
William Kynwelmersh both as dean of St. 
Martin’s, London, and in the high office of 
treasurer of England. (Monasticon, vi. 
1324.) The former he probably gave up | 
on his becoming dean of Wells on Septem- 
ber 9 in the following year ; the latter he 
retained till March 13. 1426, when he re- 
sided it. Elected Bishop of Bath and 
Wells on May 12, 1426, he was named as 
one of the lords of the council during the 
king’s minoiily, and was most regular in 
his attendance at its meetings. 

By a MS. letter in the British Museum, 
addressed by the king to him on July 11, 
1428, it would appear that he had resumed 
his former office of keeper of the privy 
seal. In 1430 he accompanied the king to 
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France, and had a sala^ as one of his 
counsellors there {A<As Privy CounoUf iii. 
310, iv. 29) ; and in 1432, when Archbishop 
Kempe resigned the chancellorship, the 
Great Seal was transferred to his hands on 
March '4. He remained in this high office 
uninterruptedly for eighteen years wanting 
thirty-two days. He is the first possessor 
of the office who is known to have been 
called Hord chancellor.’ {Bat. Pari. v. 
ia3.) 

He was elected Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on May 16, 1448; and about the 
same time lie was appointed apostolic 
I legate in England, by which title he is 
I several times described. That of cardinal, 
vrhich is frequently attached to his name 
in the list of the bishops, we do not find 
that he ever received ; and the mistake has 
probably arisen from confounding him with 
Archbishop Kempe, who bore the same 
Christian name, and certainly was a cardinal. 

I The absurd practice of opening the par- 
liament with a political speech introduced 
by a Scripture text was still continued; 
j and he hod numerous opportunities of dis- 
' playing his eloquence, which occasionally 
j was animated and impressive, but too 
often, according to the practice of the time, 

’ fhr-fetclied, and tasteless in its application. 

Throughout his lengthened possession of 
' the Great Seal Archbishop Stafford was 
! allowed to have exhibited that learning 
: and caution and intolligeuce which were 
I to be expected from his early character and 
his long experience. But it was his mis- 
I fortune to witness during the same period 
I the gradual loss of all those dominions in 
I France for the acquisition of which Henry 
V. had boon almost worshipped by the 
English ; and thus to share in the un- 
popularity consequent on the reverses. 
Fuller, mistaking his parentage, quaintly 
says of him, ‘ No prelate (his peer in birth 
or prciferment) hath either less good or less 
evil recorded of him.’ 

Whetlier induced by the consciousness 
of increasing infirmities, or dreading the 
storm then collecting against the Duke of 
Suffolk, or forced by the dissatisfaction of 
the people witli the terms of the peace 
with Franco, for which lie with the other 
ministers would bo deemed responsible, he 
resigned the oflice of chancellor on Januaiy 
31, 1460, or, ill the terms of the record, 

‘ exoneratus fuit.’ The first use made by 
the king of ibe Great Seal was to att^h it 
to a patent of pardon to the archbishop. 
He lived a little more than two years after 
his retirement, and dying at his palace at 
Maidstone on July 6, 1462, was interred m 
Canterbury Cathedral. (Godiomy 127, 379; 
Le Neve ; Hasted, xii. 422.) 

STANSS, Richard dr, affords another 
example of a clerical judge, as the designa- 
tion ^Magister/ always placed before his 
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name, sufficiently I>roTe8. He seems to > 
have acted as a justice itmeiant before be : 
became a justider, Tisiting eleven counties | 
in tbe former capadty in 52 Heuiy HE., ■ 
1268, while his appointment as a justice of : 
the King’s Bench did not take place till | 
the following year. From July 1269 till ! 
the end of the reiun there are frequent en- | 
tries of assizes to oe held before him. In ! 
55 Heni^ 111. he is specially mentioned as 
a ^justidarius ad placita tenenda corain 
rege ; ’ and in the last month of the reign, ! 
1272, he had a salary of 40/. a year assigned 
to him. {Excerpt, e Rot Fin, ii, 493-586 ; | 
Madox^ ii. 203.) 

There is no reason to suppose that he did | 
not retain his place on the accession of Ed- ! 
ward I. ; but it he did so ho must have been ‘ 
removed to the Court of Common Pleas in 
that or the following year, ina.smuch tis | 
from Michaelmas in the latter till Fobruary 
1276 {Thtffdalds Oriff, 44) lines were levied 
before him. He w’aj present at the council 
held at the following Michaelmas. {ParL 
Write f i. C.) 

STANLEY, TnoMvVS BE, was one of the 
-clerks of the Chancery from 11 Kichard IE., 
when he first appears as a receiver of peti- 
tions. (Rot ParL iii. 228 -455.) lEe hold 
this office tor the ten following years, when 
he was constituted master of tlie Rolls, on 
SeptemW 11, 1307, 21 Richard 11. On 
the banishment of Henry of Lancaster in 
the next year ho was selected as one of his 
attorneys during his absence {Rijmery viii. 
49), and, therefore, naturally retained his 
place when that prince usurped the govern- 
ment. Ho was superseded in September 
1402 ; and it would seem that his olfenco 
was that ho obtained the pope’s bulls for 
certain benefices, a pardon being granti;d 
to him in the same year on that account. 
{Cal, Rot, Pat, 245.)*' 

STAPLETON, IMiLO UE, was the son and 
heir of the undernnmed Nicholas de Staple - 
ton, and served Edward I. throughout his 
Scottish wars. When the first commission 
of trailbaston into Lancashire was issued, 
on March 12, 1305, ho and John de Byrun 
were the two justices appointed under it; 
but in the following mouth they were i 
superseded by the more comprehensive com- ' 
missions which were then issued. {Pari, 
Write, i. 407, ii. 07.) 

He was seneschal of Knaresborough | 
Castle in 33 Edward I. (u4lfh. Rot, Oriff, i. | 
146), and was summoned to parliament as I 
-a baron in 0 and 7 Edward II., in the latter ; 
of which years he obtained a pardon, as an i 
adherent of the Earl of Lancaster, for his ! 
participation in the murder of Gaveston. ' 
He died in the following year. ( Cal. Inquis. 
p. m. i. 260.) 

By his wife, Sibilla, a daughter of John 
de Bella Aqua, he left Nicholas, his son 
and heir ; but the barony, by failure of 
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male heirs in 47 Edward III., became 
vested in the representatives of Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Metham, the sister of 
Thomas, the last lord. {Baronage, ii. 70.) 

STAPLETON, Nicholas be, was either 
sou or grandson of a knight of the same 
name, who was governor of Middleham 
Castle in Yorkshire in the reign of John. 
{Rot, Clans, i. 248.) lEis residence was at 
llachilsay (Woshacheslay) in that county. 
He is first mentioned in a Liberate Roll 
of 1 Edward I. ns a judge of the King’s 
Bench ; and by another entry in 6 Edward 
E. it appears that a salaiy of fifty marks 
yearly was assigned to him in that charac- 
ter. Various judicial acts are recorded of 
him until Trinity, 17 Edward L, 1289; 
and he was summoned to parliament 
among the judges up to the previous year. 
(Rot, Pari , i. .340 ; ParL Writs, i. 846 ; 
Abb, Pkicit, 205-270.) 

He died in 1290 {Cal. Inquis. p. m. i. 
103), leaving the above-named Milo his 
son and heir, and a daughter, Julian, who 
I married Richard do Windsor. {Collins' a 
Pemtffe, iii. 047.) 

STABKEY, IIuMPniiEV, was descended 
' from the Starkeys of 0 niton and Wrenbury 
I in Cheshire, a branch of tho Starkeys of 
I Nether Hall in Stretton in that county, a 
very ancient family. Sir Humphrey, having 
purchased the manor of Littlehall in the 
parish of Woldliam in Kent, gaie it his 
own name, and built there a good house, 
still standing, and a handsome chapel, 

I very little of which remains. 

The Inner Temple was the place of his 
legal studies, and the first instance of his 
forensic employment recorded in tho Year 
I Books is ill Hilary Term, 32 Henry VI., 
j 1454. In JI Henry AIL, 1471, ho was 
elected recorder of J-ioudon, and the Year 
I Books iicdice his appearance in court in 
that diameter as late lus 1483, when he 
' resigned the oiflce on being raised to the 
bench at AVestniiiister. Before that event 
happened ho was calkjd serjeani in Trinity 
Term 1478. Ills appointment as chief 
baron of the Exchequer is dated June 16, . 
1483, only ten days before the doihroiie- 
meiit of J'klward V., so that he was obliged 
to have a new patent from the usurper, 
which he received on the 2()th of the same 
month, having previously been knigbtod. 
Although Dugdiilo does not introduce him 
among the justices of the Common Pleas 
ill the reign of Richard III., it is certain 
that he held both appointments, as several 
of his predecessors had done, and it is pro- 
bablo that his patent for the latter bore 
even date with tnat for the former. Two 
fines levied before the judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas in the first and second years of 
I the reign are referred to in the Rolls of 
; Parliament, and his name appears in each 
of them. {Rot, ParL vi. 332, 341.) On 
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the accession of Henry VII. his plants for I 
both places were renewed on the same day. ! 

He died early in the second year of that ^ 
reign ; his last dne is at Midsummer 1486 
(Duffdrtle^s Grig, 47), and William Hody 
was appointed his successor as chief baron 
on October 29. He was buried in St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, with his wife, whose 
name was Isabella. They left no male 
issue, and their four daughters divided the 
inheritance. (Hasted, iv. 404 ; Morant, i. 
161.) 

STATHAX, Nicholas, was elected reader 
of Lincoln’s Inn in Lent 1471, 11 Edward 
IV. {pugdMs Grig. 249), and received on 
Octooer 30, 1467, a patent for the grant of 
the office of second baron of the Exchequer 
in reversion on the death or surrender of 
John Clerke. As the date of John Gierke’s 
death is not known, and as Statham’s 
name is never mentioned afterwards,^it is 
uncertain whether he ever filled the office. 
All we know is, that cither on his or on 
Gierke’s death Thomas Whitin^n was 
appointed second baron on February 3, 
1481, 20 Edward IV. 

Although he never once is mentioned in 
the Year Books, an abridgment of the 
cases reported in them to the end of the ' 
reign of Henry VI., being the first attempt | 
at a work of that nature, goes under his 
name. 

STAHITFOBD, WiLLiAM, was giandson 
of Robert Staunford of Rowley in Stafford- . 
shire, and son of William Staunford of] 
London, mercer, by his wife Margaret, the 
daughter and heir of — Gedney of London. 
His birth took place in his father’s house 
at Hadley in Middlesex on August 22, 
1609. After receiving a classical education 
at Oxford, he pursued his legal studies at 
Gray ‘a Inn, where he was called to the bar 
in lfe36, and was appointed reader in 1644, 
and again in 1551. (Dugdale's Grig, 29.3.) 

He designates himself as attorney-general 
on May 3, 1645, in his surrender to King 
Henry of all the title he had in the rectory 
of South Mynies in Middlesex. (Rymer, 
XV. 69.) The date of his nomination to 
that office does not appear, and it is certain 
that he did not hold it later than the 18th 
of the following month, when Henry 
Bradshaw received the appointment. Ed- 
WMd VI. called him to tne degree of the 
coif on May 19, 1662 ; and on October 19, 
1553, three months after the accession of 
Mary, whose religion he professed, he was 
made one of the queen^ seijeants. He 
was named on the commission under Ed- 
ward which deprived Bishop Tunstall, a 
sentence which in the first year of Queen 
May was set aside (lUd. 346) ; and he 
conducted on the part of the crown the 
prosecution against Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, in which, making allowance for 
the difference of times, he does not seem to 
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have pressed the primner with any onfhir 
harshness. (Pitots Triala, i. 8^.) 

A few months after this trial, which 
took place on April 17;/1554, Staunford 
was raised to the bench, ahd the first fine 
levied before him was in the month after 
Michmlmas 1554. (JJj^dMs^ Grig, ^«) 
He was knighted by King Philip on Janu- 
ary 27, 1555 (MachyfCa Diary, 342), and 
retained his seat in the Common Pleas 
during the rest of his life, which terminated 
on August 28, 1658, three months before 
the demise of Queen Mary. He was buried 
in Hadley Church. 

He was a ^eat and learned lawyer, and 
distinguished himself not only by encou- 
ramng the first publication of Ranulph de 
Gianville’s ^ Tractatus de Legibus et Gon- 
suetudinibus Anglife ’ (Coke's 4 Inst. 345), 
but also as the author of two highly 
esteemed works — viz., a Treatise on the 
Pleas of the Grown, and an Exposition of 
the King’s Prerogative, the former of which 
is still of great authority. The antithetical 
David Lloyd (219) describes his character 
in his usual encomiastic manner, and sums 
it up thus ; ‘ Ho had those lower virtues 
that draw praise, from the vulgar, which 
he neglected (knowing that they were more 
taken with appearances than realities) ; 
he had middle, that they admired and good 
men observed ; he had his highest virtues, 
which they received and great men ho- 
noured. In a word, a fragrant fame he 
had, that filled all round about, and would 
not easily away.’ 

His wife, Alice, the daughter of John 
Palmer, Esq., survived him, and took as 
her second husband Roger Carew, Esq., of 
Hadley. By her he had issue six sons and 
four daughters. The name is frequently 
spelled Stamford by Dyer, Coke, and other 
reporters, and also on the tomb of his wife 
in Hadley Church. (Athen. Gxm. i. 262 j 
Machyn, 3G2.) 

STAUNTON, William be (of what 
family is not known), was appointed, wito 
three others, a justice itinerant, to visit 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset, and Somerset, 
in 46 and 47 Henry Hi., 1262-3. 

STAUNTON, Hervet de (sometimes 
called Henry), was of a Nottinghamshire 
family of large possessions and ancient 
lineage, which is still flourishing at Staun- 
ton Hall in that county. He was the son 
of Sir William de Staunton, by Athelina, 
daughter and coheir of John de Musters, 
lord of Bosingham in Lincolnshire. (Thxh 
roton'a Notts, i. .306.) 

He was an ecclesiastic as well as a lawyer; 
and on one occasion he is described as pre- 
bendary of Hustwhait, in the cathedral of 
York. (Abb. mdt. 269, 336.) As a lawyer 
he is first mentioned in 30 Edward I., 1302, 
among the justices itinerant into Cornwall, 
and in the next year as holding the same 
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duunoter in Durham, la the parliament 
held at Westaiinster in September 1805 
he was one of those appointed to receiye 
and answer the petitions from Ireland and 
the isle of Guernsey; (JRo^. Pari i. 169); and 
on April 20, 1806, he was called to the 
bench as a judge of the Common Pleas. 

On the accession of Edward II. he was 
re-ap]^inted in the same court, and con- 
tinued to perform the duties of the office 
till Septemoer 28, 1314, 8 Edward II., when 
he exchanged his seat in the Common 
Pleas for that of a baron of the Exchequer. 
On June 22, 1316, he became chancellor of 
the Exchequer; hut seems, however, to 
have been still employed in a judicial cha- 
racter on various commissions, and to have 
been regularly summoned to parliament 
with the other judges. (Pari Writs, ii. 
1457.) 

In 1323 he was raised to the office of 
chief justice of the King’s Bench. Dugdalo 
(Ori^: 38) quotes ajGlose Roll commanding 
him not to quit the office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but cause it to bo executed by 
some other lit person at such times as ho 
should be necessitated to attend the hearing 
of causes ; and Madox (ii. 53, e) gives a 
writ, dated September 17 or 27 in that 
year, by which the seal of the Exchequer 
was temporarily committed to the custody 
of the treasurer. Staunton retained the 
chief justiceship of the King’s Bench for a 
very tew months, being superseded, on the 
2l8t of March following, by Geoffrey le 
Scrope ; but he was five days afterwards 
re-appointed chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On July 18, 1326, 20 Edward II., he was 
constituted chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, and gave up the seals of the Ex- 
chequer. (Pari ii. p. ii. 1458.) 

Dugdale cites the same patent as ap- 
pointing him not only chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, but chief baron of the 
Exchequer also. This is a manifest blunder, 
as the patent is wholly silent on the subject. 

Half a year after this the king was de- 
posed, and Ilervey de Staunton died about 
the same time, William de Herle being 
immediately made chief justice in his place. 
(Abb, Rot Orig. ii. 10.) Ho was buried 
in St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, where 
he founded the house of that name (now [ 
incorporated into Trinity College, where bis 
name is introduced into the grace after 
dinner), and endowed it with the manor of 
Barenton and the advowson of the church 
there, (llolinshed, ii. 574 ; Cal Rot, Pat, 
98.) 

STAYEBTON, JoHN, who was connected 
with the county of Suffolk, appears among 
the officers of the Exchequer m 15 Richard 
II. (Kal Exch, ii. 108), and on the acces- 
sion of Heniy IV. ho was constituted a 
baron of that court He acted throughout 
the reign, and was re-appointed by Henry V . 
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STBSCII, Wxuixic, was the son of 
Richard Steele, of Giddy Hall, a moated 
house at Siuidbach in Cheshire (Ortnerafs 
CAesAtra, iii. 449), and of Finchley in Mid- 
dlesex. He became a barrister at Gray’s 
Inn on June 23, 1637, and was one of the 
candidates for the jud^ship of the SherifTs 
Court in London m 1643, out was uMup- 
ported either by the Common Council or 
the Court of Aldermen, between whom 
Ihere was a contest as to the right of ele^ 
tion, and John Bradshaw, afterwords presi-. 
dent of the High Court of Justice, was 
chosen. In 1647 he had the conduct of 
the prosecution of the unfortunate Captaifi 
Burley for his loyal but fruitless attempt to 
rescue the king in the Isle of Wight ; and 
the zeal and energy he displayed so ini- 
tiated him with the parliament, that wlien 
they were seeking a successor for 3^. 
Glynne iu the recordership of London in 
Januaiy 1648, they recommended him to 
the city for the post. The vacancy did not 
then take place, and at the end of the 
year the Commons found more active em- 
ployment for him by appointing bim at- 
torney-general of tbe Commonwealth, for 
the purpose of conducting the charges 
against the king. ( IVhitelocke^ 290, 308.) 
But when the court sat on January 18 to 
make arrangements for the trial, Steele was 
or pretended to be ill, and in sending a 
message announcing that he was ' not like 
as yet to attend the service of the court,* 
ho signified that ^ lie no way declined the 
service out of any disaflbction to it, but 
professed liimself to be so clear in the 
business that if it should please God to 
restore him ho should manifest his good 
alfection to the cause.’ lie thus escaped 
the odious office which Solicitor-General 
Cook performed ; hut within ten days after 
the execution he wa.s well enough to appear 
in the High Court of Justice on the pro- 
secution of the Earl of Cambridge ( Duke 
of Hamilton), against whom ho delivered a 
long and laboured speech. So also against 
the Earls of Holland and Norwich, Lord 
Capel, and Sir John Owen, who were tried 
about the same time, (State Trials, iv. 
1064, 1067, 1209.) 

He was elected recorder of London on 
August 2o, 1649. Having been in the 
previous April superseded in his temporary 
office of attorney-general by Mr. Prideaux, 
the Commons were glad of this opportunity 
of rewarding liis services, their sense of 
which they still further marked by giving 
him the privilege of pleading within the 
bar, and ordering that he should be freed 
from his reading at his inn of court. 
(Wiitekeke, 394, 420.) 

He was one of the committee named in 
January 1652 to consider of the delays, 
the charges, and the irregularities in the 
proceedings of the law, and in May 1654 
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VTBB a commissioner to tiy the Portuguese 
ambassador’s brother for murder. In the 
last case he is called Seqeant Steele^ to 
which degree he had been admitted on Ja- 
nuary 25. (Ibid. 620, 590 j NMda Croni- 
voeU, i. 430.) 

Cromwell, when he became protector, in 
December 1053, left the omce of chief 
baron vacant for more than a year, when | 
he bestowed it on 3Mr. Seijeant Steele, 
who was sworn in, after a learned speech 
from Mr. Commissioner Whitelocke, on May 
28, 1666. (Ailim. Ojcm. iii. 1046.) Three 
days after he resigned his recordership. 
On August 20, 1664 he was advanced to 
the lord chancellorship of Ireland (Anyth' a 
Law Off. Ireland, 33, 34 ) ; and on Decern* 
her 10, 1067, he was nominated one of 
Cromwell’s House of Lords. {Pari. Hist. 
iii. 1618.) He ■was continued in his oOice 
on the accession of the Protector Kichard, 
on whose deposition and the second ex- , 
pulsion of the Long Parliament he was ' 
named by Fleetwood, in October 1060, as | 
one of the committee of safety. With this 
bjdy, however, ho refused to* act, declaring 
his opinion to be that the pai’liament were 
the. only proper judges as to the future 
establishment. (Ludiotv, .302, 313.) 

At the restoration of Charles II. ho of | 
course lost his place, but is said to have | 
ecured his personal safety and made his 
peace with the govornmciit by betraying 
the secrets of Henry Cromwell to Clarendon 
and Ormond, and, what is worse, by giving 
up his I’ornier colleague in the prosecution 
of the king, Solicitor-General Cook. 

He was a lawyer of ability and learning; 
but his character is described by the ■writers 
on one side as proud, crafty, insincere, and 
insolent (ChtretuUm; Luhif/ye), wliile on 
the other it is stated that he was general- 
ly esteemed to be a man of gi’eat pru- 
dence and uncorrupted integrity (Lvdlow, 
313) ; and nothing appears in his recorded 
history in contradiction to this, if confined 
to pecuniary transactions. He died in 
Dublin and was buried in St. Werburgli’s. 
Dy his first wife, Elizabetli Godfrey, he had 
a son, liichard, who ■was the father of the 
distinguished essayist Sir Kichard Steele. 
His second wife was the ■widow of JMicliael 
Harvey, younger brother to the celebrated 
Dr. William Ilarvev. (Notes and Queries, 
2nd S. xii. 72 ; Noble, i. 300.) ! 

STEYHfOBAVE, Adam de, no doubt be- I 
longed to the knightly family ssttled at the * 
manor of that name in the parish of Edeii- i 
bridge in Kent. lie was constituted a 
baron of the Exchequer on July 24, 1332, 

6 Edward HI., and remained there till 
January 20, 1341. He was not included 
in the new patent of that date; hut on 
October 28 following he was made a judge 
of the Common Pleas; and on January 10, 
1342, he became, by another change, a 
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judge of the King’s Bench. The time of 
his death or removal most have been before 
April 1847, as his name is not included in 
the order for the judges’ robes then issued. 
In 14 Edward III. he was one of the com- 
I misfldoners impointed to enquire into the 
! true vslue of the bishoprics north of Trent. 
(Hasted, iii. 182 ; Bat. Pari. ii. 110.) 

0TIXE8WAL2), Roger be, probably so 
called from belonging to a place of that 
name in Lincolnshire, where there was a 
I Cistercian nunnery, was the last named of 
five justices itinerant who fixed the tallage 
for that county in 8 Richard I., 1196-7. 
(Madox, i. 704.) He was alive in 18 John, 
and had a gi‘ant during pleasure of the 
land of Osbert do Bobi, ‘ qui est cum ini- 
micis nostria.’ (Rot, Claus, i. 290.) 

STILLINGTON, Robert (Bishop op 
Bath and Wells), was the son of John 
Stiilington, Esq., probably of the place of 
that name in Yorkshire, who possessed 
property at Nether Acaster, a short dis- 
tance from York, of which city one of his 
progenitors war baililT in 1388. (Drake, 
30 J.) He became a student of the college 
of All Souls ill the university of Oxford, 
where he took the degree of doctor in both 
laws. His first ecclesiastical preferment 
■was a caiionry in tlie cathedral of Weils in 
1445 ; which was quickly followed by the 
trcasiivership of the same church in 1447 ; 
the rectory of St. Michael, Ouse Bridge, in 
York, in *1448; tuid the archdeaconry of 
Taunton in 1460, He became a canon of 
York in 1461 ; dean of St. Martin’s, Lon- 
don, in 1468 ; archdeacon of Berks in 1403, 
and of Wells in 1105 ; and, lastly, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells on January 11, 1406. 
Many, if not all, of tlicsc preferments he 
owed to the patronage of the house of 
York, to which ho was strongly attached. 
Oil Iheir.attaining power at the end of the 
reign of Henry V L he ■was appointed ! teeper 
of the privy seal (J)evoa's Issue Roll, 484) ; 
and in the acts of resumption passed in the 
early parliaments of Edward iV. the grants 
made to him in this diameter, and also as 
dean of St. Mm*tin’s, are all excepted in his 
fiivoiir. (Rot. Pari. v. 470, 578.) 

Ho was appointed lord chancellor on 
June 20, 1407, and on ^lay 17 in the fol- 
lowing year he^annoimced to the parliament 
the royal intention to recover the kingdom 
of France (Ibid. 618, 022), a project, how- 
ever, which the dissensions at home pre- 
vented the king from attempting. The 
bishop was still cliancellor when Warwick 
succeeded in replacing Henry on the throne, 
and during the few months of the restora- 
tion w’ e have no precise account of his con- 
duct, with the exception that the Great 
Seal was taken out of his hands and put 
into those of Archbishop NevilL That it 
was not offensive to Edward IV. we may 
presume from his being still in tie office 
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ct diancellor at the next parUament in 
October 1472, although absent bn account 
of illness (Ibid, vi. 2); but that he had 
some suspicion that it'might be questioned 
if too closely investigated may be collected 
from his obtaining in the previous February 
A general pardon for all ciimes committed 
by him previous to the day of tlie grant. 
{jdymei'y xi. 736.) flis illness seems to 
have continued throughout the first half of 
the next year, during which temporary 
keepers were at first appointed; but at 
last, on July 27, 1475, Laurence Booth, 
Bishop of Durham^ was invested with the 
'office, which IStillington never again re- 
covered. He was still, however, employed 
by the king ; and when the Karl of Kich- 
mond (afterwards Henry MI.) escaped 
from England, and took refuge in the terri- 
tories of the Duke of Bretagne, the bishop 
was sent to that prince to demand that the 
fugitive should be given up. He failed in 
his embassy, and we hear no more of him 
during the remainder of the reign than 
that he was a trier of petitions in the par- 
liament of the seventeenth year, and that 
in the eighteenth, for some unexplained 
cause, he received a new patent of pardon. 
(Ihiil xii. 00.) 

From the day of Edwards death Stil- 
lington became an adherent of his ambitious 
brother, llichard Duke of Gloucester ; and, 
though we may charitably hope that he 
was not a party to or a believer in the 
usurperVi grosser eiiormities, there is no 
dpubt that he drew up the act by which 
the childi-en of Edward IV. were l).astai\I- 
ised, that he assisted tit the coronation of 
llichard, and that lie gtive Jiiiu every aid 
and countenance throughout his troublous 
reign. So devoted a partisan of the Yoric- 
ists was not likely to be looked upon with 
much favour by Henry 'S'll. On the very 
day of the battle of r»osworth, August 22, 
1485, the king issued a warrant for his 
apprehension ; and on August 27 he was 
already in prison at York, ‘ sore erased by 
reason of bis trouble and carving.’ (D/y/Ac, 
122.) Ho succeeded, however, before the 
end of the year in obtaining his full pardon 
from the king, who, when the act of bas- 
tardy was repealed, refused on that account 
to call him before the parliament to answer 
for its composition, although pressed by the 
Lords to do so. He was, however, denrived 
of the deanery of Martin’s, and the act 
that ousted him, after a Ilourisli about the 
impropriety of benefices being hold in aug- 
mentation of bishoprics, .speaks of ‘ the 
horrible and haneous offences ymagined 
doune by ’ him against the king. (Hot 
Part vi, 292.) 

His escape on this occasion does not 
seem to have rendered him more cautious 
in his future conduct. He became impli- 
cated in the absurd attempt of Lambert 
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Simnel in 1487, was discovered, and com- 
mitted to the castle at Windsor, where he 
remained a prisoner for nearly four years, 
and died there in May 1491, without that 
pity which is usually afforded to a sufferer 
for political crimes. Whatever merit he 
might claim ns a supporter of the house of 
Y’ork he forfeited by his abject desertion of 
the children of his patron. 

In tho reign of Edward IV, he founded 
the collegiate chapel of St. Andrew, at 
Acoster, or Nether Acaster, for a provost 
and fellows, building it on property which 
had belonged to his father, and in 1 llichard 
HI. lie procured a confirmation of tho gi’ant 
of land lie had made to it. {Godicin, 382 ; 
A}ujl Sac. i. 674 ; Lc Neve.) 

STIBCHELEYE, WaltiiSR I)E, was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Gloucestershire in 9 Ed- 
ward I., and in the next year sheriff of 
Lincolnshire, holding the former oflico for 
four, aud tho latter for three years. (Abb. 
Hot i. 37, 43.) lie is the last named of 
six justices itinerant sent into Hertfordshire 
in 16 Edward I., 1287. In Michaelmas 
Tenii of that year there was a suit between 
AValter the son and heir of Walter de 
Stircheleye, and Walter tlio son of llegi- 
nnld de Stircheleye and others, relative to 
a considerable property in Stirclieleyo in 
Shropshire (Abo, Placit 210) ; but which 
of the three Walters was the justice itine- 
rant there is nothing to show. 

STIVEKEI, .losciJLiNi: i)E, so called 
probably from the place of his birth, now 
Stukelcy, in Iluntingdoiishiro, was sheriff 
of that liounly and of Cambridgeshire in 8 
and 0 .John, and in this latter year paid 
twenty niark.s to ho released from tlie em- 
ployment. (Hot. dc Fin. 382, 401.) He 
was probably an ollicer connected with the 
Exchequer. Several fines were acknow- 
ledged at Wesliniiislcr in 15 and 1(5 John, 
121 -*1-] 4, in which his name appears among 
the justiciers present, but in no other year. 

He soon afterwards went over to the 
.ddo of til 0 barons, and his lands were given 
to Simon de Campo Itcmigii. He liad at 
the same lime letters of safe conduct to go 
to the Iving; but ho does i^ot appear to 
have usctl them, .as his estates were not re- 
stored till eleven months after the accession 
of Henry 111., when the .slieriffs of Bedford, 
Hunts, and Lincoln were ordered to mvo 
him possession. (Hot Pat 170 ; Hot Claus. 
i. 251, 323.) 

STOKE, ItALPU DE, was of the clerical 
profession. Dugdale, by mistake, calls him 
archdeacon of Stafford in 7 John, Henry 
of London, already noticed, then holding 
that dignity. From 2 to 8 John, 1200- 
120G, the fines levied at Westminster, and 
on the circuits, contain his name as a ,jus- 
ticicr present, without that designation. 
(Madox, i. 734.) 

Ho had the church of Wodeford in 
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Northamptonsliire in 4 John (Abb. Itaeit 
41), and in the next year he was resented 
to the church of Alrowas in Staffordshire 
(J20^. JPai. 40) ; and two years afterwards he 
seems to have got into some disffraoe, as he 
was fined a palfrey for tampenng with a 
jury in Yorkshire. (JKo^, de Jiw. S)0.) 

STOKE, Richard de, seems to have been 
implicated in the barons’ war against King 
John, as he returned to his allegiance is| 9 
Henry III., when his lands were restored 
to him. They were situate in Buckingham- 
shire, in which county, some years after- 
wards, he held the office of coroner. It 
was probably on that account that in 9 and 
11 Henry III., 1226-7, he was selected to 
act there as one of the justices itinerant. 
(Eot. Clam. i. 340, ii. 77, 147, 215.) 

STOKES, JoHE D£. There was in the 
reign of Edward II. a Ralph de Stokes who 
was a clerk of the great wardrobe, and in 
that of Richard II. an Alan de Stokes who 
held the same office ; and it is not impro- 
bable that this John de Stokes may have 
been the son of one and the father of the 
other. He was raised to the bench of the 
Exchequer on November 3, 1806, 39 Ed- 
ward III. ; and in the forty-fourth year he 
was sent into Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land, to obtain loans for the king from the 
wealthy of those counties, and to survey 
the alien priories. (Devon's Imie Bollf 133, 
209 ; N. F(Ciiera, iii. 778 ; Issue lioU, 260.) 

STOKES, Richard, was constituted n 
baron of the Exchequer on October 9, 1377. 

1 Richard II., and appointed auditor of the 
accounts of the king’s bailivneks in Wales 
and in Cheshire. He retainecl his seat on 
the bench till the twenty-first year, but cer- 
tainly did not occupy it at the end of the 
reign. (Cal. Rot. Pat. 190, 108, 217.) 

STOKOBE, John de, probably was bom 
at Stonore, not far from Sandwich in Kent, 
as we find him, so early as 10 Edward II., 
taking a release of all the lands of Robert 
de Duinbleton, in Lesnes in that county. 
(Ahh. Placit. 326.) A manor, however, 
of the same name in Oxfordshire may be 
thought to have a better claim to his nati- 
vity, unless, as is not unlikely, he gave his 
name to the manor, following the example 
of those spoken of by the Psalmist, who 
* call the lands after their own names.’ An 
effigy in judges’ robes, bearing his arms, is 
in the church of Dorchester, which is near 
to the manor. 

He is frequently mentioned as an advo- 
cate in the Year Books ; and ho was so far 
advanced among the seijeants as to be sum- 
moned to assist at the parliament of 6 Ed- 
ward II. In the ninth year he had a grant 
of 201. per annum for his expenses in pro- 
secuting and defending suits for the king ; 
and on ^several occasions he was employed 
on special judicial commissions, his proceed- 
ings under which he was commanded, in 12 
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and 13 Edward n., to cany into the Ex- 
chequer to be estreated. 

In the following year,, on October 16, 
1320, he was constituted -a justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and the fines levied before 
bun continue till the octave of Michaelmas, 
27 Edward III.^ I%3; and yet Dugdale 
introduces him into his list of justices of the 
^g^s Bench from 17 Edward 11.^ 1323-4, 
till the end of that reign. As the autho- 
rity quoted for this is only a liberate, no 
doubt ordering the payment of a salary, we 
should have supposed that Dugdale had 
mistaken the words Musticiorius domini 
*6gis,’ by which title the judges of both 
benches Vere then often called, as designs* 
ting that he was a justice of the King’s 
Bench, but that we nnd that John de Sto- 
nore, on May 3, 1324, in the same seven- 
teenth year, was again constituted a judge 
of the Common Pleas, the patent containing 
no special words of explanation. As none 
of tnc commissions upon which he was 
placed, and none of his summonses to par- 
liament about this period, in the slightest 
degree distinguish the court to which he 
belonged, we are unable to account for his 
re-appointment to the Court of Common 
Pleas, except by supposing that, though 
there is no record of it, he was for a short 
time removed from that court, nnd was re- 
placed at the above date. However this 
may have been, there is no doubt that John 
de Stonore continued from that time a judge 
of the Common Pleas till the end of the 
reign, for we find his name to a fine in 
Trinity Term in 1320 (Oni^. 94), and that 
he was re-appointed by Edward 111. a few 
days after he was proclaimed king. 

On February 22, 1329, 3 Edward III., ho 
was made chief baron of the Exchequer, 
and on September 3 in the same year was 
further advanced to be chief justice of the 
Common Picas, superseding William de 
Herle, who, however, was restored two years 
afterwards, on March 2, 1331 ; and John 
de Stonore, on Apnl 1, was placed in the 
second seat in the court. T^om this he 
seems to have been removed, on July 16, 
1333, by Geoffrey le Scrope ; but on July 7 
in the following year, on the resignation of 
William de Ilerle, Stonore was reinstated 
as chief justice. 

On the king’s return from Toumay, at 
the end of the year 1340, both he and several 
other judges, for some alleged misconduct, 
the particulars of which have not transpired, 
were removed from their places and impri- 
soned (Barnes's Edw. III. 273), and Roger 
Hillary was constituted his successor on 
January 8, 1841. No record remains of the 
investigation that followed, nor does Sto- 
nore’s name occur for the next sixteen 
months; but we may presume that the 
charges against him were not very heavy 
I or that they were not substantiated, mas- 
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miidi as he was restored to hisjdaee of chief ! 
justice of the Common Pleas on 9, 1342, i 

and remained undisturbed in it till 1354, ' 
when he died, leaving large possessions in ! 
nine counties, to ^hich his son, also named 
John, succeeded. 

8T0FIHD0H, JoHF, received the appoint- 
ment of archdeacon of Colchester on May 
19, 1433, 11 Henry VI., as one of the masters 
in Chancery, in which character we find him 
mentioned inthepreyious year, and as keeper 
of the Hanaper in this. x. 628.) i 

He was appointed master of the Rolls on ' 
November 13, 1438. In his patent on that ; 
occasion special reference is made to his ser- 
yices to the last two kings in France and 
Normandy, the nature of which is not re- 
corded, but may be inferred from his being 
employed in December 1440 as one of the 
commissioners to conclude a treaty of alli- 
ance with the ambassadors of the Archbishop 
of Cologne. He became archdeacon of 
Dorset on July 19, 1440, and died between 
March and May 1447. {Le Neve, 190, 281 ; 
AcU Privy Council^ v. 126.) 

8T0UF0BD, John de (sometimes spelled 
Stonford), is said by Prince, in his ‘ Wor- 
thies of Devon,’ to have been bom at Stow- 
ford, in the parish of West Down, about 
1200. A John de Stoford was a manu- 
captor in 1307 for a burgess returned to 
parliament for Plympton (Pari Writs, 
li. 6), in the neighbourhood of his native 
place. A John de Stoford was one of the 
custodes of the ^ terra maritima ’ of Devon 
in 14 Edward III. (N, Fcedtra, ii. 1112) ; 
and in the same year a John de Stovord 
was made one of the king’s scrjeants-at-law. 
The first of these was probably the father 
of the judge; and in the two latter, with 
little doubt, we have the judge himself. 

He was raised to the bench of the Com- 
mon Pleas on April 23, 1.342, where he 
remained till November 10, 13^, when he 
was placed for about a month in the office 
of chief baron of the Exchequer, being 
superseded on December 8 by Robert de 
Sadington. This was no doubt a temporary 
arrangement for the accommodation of the 
latter, who had lately been removed from 
the office of chancellor, as John do Stouford 
certainly resumed his place in the Com- 
mon Pleas, fines acknowledged before him 
from that time till Midsummer 1372, 33 
Edward III,, being still extant. (Bagdays 
Orig, 46.) There is no evidence of his 
living after the latter date, and his death is 
stated to have occurred at his house at 
Stouford, his remains being buried in the 
church of West Down. There are several 
entries of grants made by him for pious uses, 
and he is reputed to have built the bridge 
over the Taw, near Barnstaple, besides 
another between that town and Pilton, 
in consequence of finding a poor woman and 
her child drowned in the neighbourhood. 
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He married Joan, a eoheir of -Tracy of 
Wollocombe, a name assumed by the fkmily 
in the reign of George L 

STOWE, WuJitAM DE, whose name first 
appears as a witness to the release exe- 
cuted to King Edward HI. in 1327 by the 
widow of Aylmer, late Earl of Pembroke 
(W. Fadera, ii. 098), was made a baron of 
the Exchequer on January 20, 1841, 14 
^ward 111. He continued in that court 
till the twentieth year, when we find him 
recorded among the judges firom whom 
loans were required (Rot, Pari ii. 453), 
but he is omitted in the list of those for 
whom in the following year robes were 
ordered. (Abb, Rot Orig, ii. 102.) 

We know not whether he is the same 
William do Stow who is mentioned in con- 
nection with the abbey of St. Edmund’s 
' Bury in 9 Edward 111, (K Fasdera, ii. 
924) j but he was parson of the church of 
Sabrithesworth, and it does not seem im- 
probable that his removal from the Exche- 
quer was occasioned by a complaint made 
against him under that description in the 
parliament of Hilary, 21 Edward III., for 
maintenance and menaces against the peti- 
tioners. (Rot Pari ii. 179.) He was still 
alive in the twenty-sixth year, when he 
endowed that church with a house in the 
parish. (Abb, Rot Orig, ii. 224.) 

BTEANOE, Guy le, was the sou of Guy 
le Strange (Extraneus, E Estrange), the first 
of the fomily so called, who is believed to 
have been a younger son of the Duke de 
Bretagne in the latter part of the Con- 
queror’s reign. 

To Guy the son King Henry H. gave 
the lordships of Weston and Alvithele in 
Shropshire, and appointed him sheriff of 
that county at two periods. It was in this 
character that he acted in 20 Henry TI., 
1174, as justice itinerant for setting the 
assize or tallage on the king’s demesnes 
there. {Madox, i, 124.) 

He died between 6 Richard I., 1194, and 
1 John, 1199, leaving a son, named ^Iph, 

I and three daughters, who, upon their bro- 
ther’s death without issue, became heirs of 
the property. (Dugdale's Baron, i. 663.) 

STEAEOE, Rooer le. Roger le Strange 
was a grandson of John le Strange, the 
brother of the above Guy le Strange. His 
father was also named John, who, by his 
wife Aniicia, left four sons, of whom this 
Roger was the youngest. 

His brother llamon granted to him the 
manor of Ellesmere, to which Hem^ 111. 
added several others, with the shenfialty 
of Yorkshire, which he held during the last 
two years of that reign and the first two of 
{ Edward I. In the latter of these he was 
roceeded against for divers extortions he 
ad committed while he was bailiff of the 
honor of Pec in Derbyshire. He does notan- 
pear to have been again employed till 8 Ed- 
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ward when he waa appointed steward of 
the kinff’s household with Huph Fita-Otho. 
In 11 Edward I. he became justice of the 
forests south of the Trent, and it is in that 
character that he is intr^uced into Dug- 
dale’s list of justices itinerant in 12^. 
/CV//. Rot, Fat 48, 50; Abb, PUteU. 187.) 
He was summoned to parliament in 1205, 
1200, and 1207, in the last of which years, 
25 Edward L, he surrendered the office of 
justice of the forest, being ^adeo impotens’ 
that he could not conveniently perform its 
duties. {Year Booh^ pt. i. 80.) In 1303 
ho obtained a licence mr a market and fair 
at his manor of Chesworthine in Shrop- 
shire, and died in 5 Edward XL {Abb, Rot, 
Ofiff, i. 182), without leaving issue bv his 
wife, Matilda, widow of Roger do Moubray. 

From hia brothers, John and Robert, 
sprang the baronies of Strange of Knocltyn 
and Strange of Rrackmere, both of which 
have been a long time in abeyance among 
' daughters. {Nicolas's St/nopsis.) 

8TBANGE, John, was the sou and heir of 
John Strange, of Fleet Street. He was for 
•some time a pupil of Mr. Salkeld, of Brooke 
Street, Ilolborn, the attorney in whose 
chambers Jjord Ilardwickc had before liad a 
scat, and was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple in 1718. He acted ns junior counsel 
for the crown in 1722 and for several years 
after, and in 1725 he was engaged for the 
defence in the impeachment of the Earl of 
JRacclosfickl, tlio result of which, notwith- 
standing tlio able advocacy of himself and 
his colleagues, was so disastrous to his noble 
client. 

His Reports, which w'eJe not pub- 
lished till after his death, were commenced 
in Trinity Term 172J). He was appointed 
king’s counsel in February 1730, wlieii he 
was called to the bench "of his inn, and 
elected autumn reader in the following 
year. In the previous Hilary Term he 
became solicitor-general, and was elected 
member for West Looo, commencing bis 
senatorial career by a long speech against 
the provost and city of Edinburgh arising 
out of the murder of Captain rortcous. In 
November 1730 ho was elected recorder of 
London, and in the next year ho received 
the honour of knighthood. 

To the sui’priso of Westminster Hall, he 
resigned his two offices in December 1742, 
and in his Reports (p. 1170) thus ac- 
counts for his retirement : — 

Memorandum. — Having received a 
considerable addition to my fortune, and 
some degree of ease and retirement being 
judged proper for my health, I this term 
resigned my offices of solicitor-general, 
king’s counsel, and recorder of the city of 
London, and left off my practice at the 
House of Loi*ds, Council Table, Delegates, 
and all the courts in Westminster ILul ex- 
<jept the King^s Bench, and there also at 


the afternoon sittings. His majes^, when 
at a private audience 1 took my leave of 
him, expressed himself with the greatest 
goodness towards me, and honoured me 
with his patent to take place for life next 
to his attorney-general. Anno sstatis 
mess 47.’ 

The only occasion on which he appears 
not to have persisted in his resolution to 
confine his practice to the Court of King’s 
Bench was in assisting at the trials in 
1746 at 8t. Margaret’s HilL Southwark, 
and in the House of Lords, of the prisoners 
implicated in the then late rebellion. 

His last promotion was on January 11, 
1750, when he was selected to supply the 
vacancy in the office of master of the 
Rolls, After enjoying it for about four 
years, he died on May 18, 1764, and was 
buried in the Rolls Chapel. He continued 
in parliament till his death, representing 
Totnes since 1741. Five years after his 
decease his son published nis Reports in 
all the four courts, extending from 1729 
to 1748, which were considered of so much 
value as to require three subsequent edi- 
tions. He enjoyed the esteem and friend- 
ship of Lord llardwicke ; and the Duke of 
Newcastle on his death speaks of him as 
‘ one whom lie honoured and loved ex- 
troamly for his many excellent piiblick 
qualities mid most amiable private ones.’ 
He adds, ‘I scarce know any man with 
whom 1 had so little acquaintance that 1 
should more regret.’ 

He married Susan, daughter and coheir 
of Edward Strong, Esq., of Greenwich, by 
whom he had two sons and seven daughters. 
His eldest son, John, became British resident 
at Venice, and was a very distinguished 
antiquary and naturalist. {State Trials^ 
xvi.-xviii. ; Pari, Hist. x. 276 ; Strange^ 
1008, 1133, 1170; Harris's Hardioickv^ 
iii. 11 ; Notes and (luet'ies^ 3rd S. i. 363.) 

STBANGEWAYS, Jamks, was of a York- 
shire family, and one of the lords of Whorl- 
ton in that county. In 2 Henry IV. he 
was sent up to London with letters to the 
council from Sir Henry Percy, who called 
him his ^bieii bon ame amie.’ He toolc 
the degree of serjeant-at-law on Februan' 
3, 1411 ; and in 1415 he was appointed by 
Ilenry V. one of his serjeants. On Febru- 
ary 0, 1426, 4 Henry VI., he was raised to 
the bench of the Common Pleas, from 
which time fines were levied before him 
till Michaelmas, 21 Ilenry VI., soon after 
which he probably died. 

His son Sir James was speaker of the 
House of Commons in the first parliament 
of Edward IV. {Acts Pnmj Council, i. 151.) 

STBATFOBD, John he (Abchbishop 
OE Cantebburt), was bom at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Warwickshire, where he had 
property. {Cad, Inqtm, p. m. ii. 46.) That 
nis parents were in easy circumstances may 
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1)6 infened from the fi^t that he waa edu- j 
cated at Merton College, Oxford, in which ' 
university he took the degree of Doctor of 
]jaw8. He is believed to have been the 
nephew of Ralph Hatton do Stratford, 
Bishop of London. 

That he occupied some oihcial position 
as early cw the year 1317, 10 Edward IL, 
there can. be little doubt, as ho was sum- 
moned among certain judges and other 
legal persons to advise with the council on 
various important subjects. In like manner 
he was summoned to parliament in the four | 
following years ; and, from the place in 
which hm name oecurs, it would seem that I 
he was either an officer of the Excliemier, 
or, perhaps, a clerk in the Chancery, {rarl 
WntSj ii. p. ii. 1471.) 

On September 13, 1319, he was admitted 
to the archdeaconry of Lincoln {Le Neve^ 
166) ; and in December 1321 he was sent 
on a mission to the pope on the affairs of 
Scotland. Archbishop Hubert Walter ap- 
pointed him dean or chief judge of his Court 
of Arches, in which oflice he exhibited, 
not less in his knowledge of law than in 
the adjudication of the cases before him, 
the quickest discernment and the most con- 
summate prudence. From 1321 to 1323 ho 
was’ engaged in frequent embassies to the 
papal court at Avignon ; and being there 
on the death of his colleague, Reginald de 
Asser, Bishop of Winclie.ster, on April 12 
(A. Fmlei% ii. 4C52-616) in the latter 
year, he succeeded, notwithstanding the 
king’s urgent applications in favour of 
Robert do Baldoek, in obtaining a bull 
roin Pope John XXTI., dated June 20, 
1323, conferring upon him the vacant 
bishopric. 

The king’s anger was excessive. ^ He 
remonstrated with the pope, issued direc- | 
tions to the bailiffs of the different ports to l 
arrest any messengers coming into England 
with letters on tho subject, and expressed 
the bitterest rancour agaiii.st tho iiow-mado 
prelate, calling him, in one of his missives, 
‘pseudo nuntium’ and * adversarium nos- 
trum,’ and dismissing him from his am- 
bassadorial functions in terms of indigna- 
tion. On his anival in England proceedings 
were immediately commenced against him 
in the Court of lung's Bench, which were 
removed to the parliament summoned for 
Februa^ 1324 ; in them he was addressed 
merely by Ws name, without the episcopal 
title, on omission which ho, in his answers, 
was most careful always to supply. No 
further record of the process appears ; but, 
by the intercession of the pope, Stratford 
was at last reluctantly recognised, and had 
his temporalities restored by a patent dated 
June 28, 1324. 620-667.) It seems, 

however, that this was purchased by the 
bidiop’s bond to pay the king 10,000/.- 
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of the king or the bishop. {Pari Writs, iu 
p. ii. 268^ No part even of the 2000/. 
was claimed during that reign $ for from 
that time he enjoyed the full confidence of 
the king, by whom he was employed in 
his negotiations with tho court of !nnnce, 
aud to whom he faithfully adhered when 
others had deserted the royal cause. After 
Edward’s retirement he joined in the elec- 
tion of the prince as custos of tho kingdom. 
On October 26, 1326, and on November 6, 
he was constituted heum te)tms of the 
treasurer, and remained so for a short time. 

1 It is some credit to Queen Isabella that she 
I thus showed her respect for the bishop’s 
fidelity to her husband, and that sho then 
employed him in prascciiting the treaty 
with France, although she insisted on the 
payment of 1000/. of his bond. It was not, 
however, till her removal from power, and 
the assumption of the kiuglv oltico by her 
sou, Edward HI., that the bishop was 
called to a prominent position in the royal 
councils, lie was then constituted chan- 
cellor on November 28, 1330, 4 Edward 
IH., and immediately was released iVom 
all arrears of his old obligation. (Hot. 

! Pari. ii. GO.) He accompanied tlio king to 
I France in the following April, both of them, 

I according to Barnes, assuming the disguise 
of merchants, in performance of a certain 
vow; and in tho next November lie was 
sent abroad on n mission relative to tho 
affairs of the duchy^ of Acquifaine, from 
which Iio returned in time to open the 
parliament at Westminster on March 12. 

i. m 

lie was translated to tho ai*clibi.shopric 
of Canterbury November 3, 1333 ; ana on 
September 28, 1 334, he resigned the Great 
Seal, which was given to Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham, who held it only till 
June (j, 1335, It was then restored to 
Stratford, and retained by him for nearly 
two years— viz., till Afarch 24, 1337 — his 
brother, Robert do Stratfoid, Bishop of 
Chichester, being appointcMl his successor. 
During tho whole of ibis time ho was con- 
tinually engaged in emba.ssies to France and 
other powers, and was actively employed 
ill similar duties during the three next 
yearn, and in presiding over tho council 
while tho king was absent. (A. Fwdera, 

ii. 883-1116.) 

On April 28, 1340, 14 Edward III., ho 
was a third time constituted chancellor; 
but on Juno 20 following, on account of 
his increasing infirmities, he rosigned tho 
Seal to tho king, which was hereupon 
again entrusted to his brother. Bishop 
Robert. ^ 

From the commencement of his first 
chancellorship till his final retirement from 
the office the archlnshop had been tho 
chief counsellor of the king; and even now, 
on Edward’s proceeding to France, he waa 
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left as president of his council But the 
French wars had emptied the Exchequer ; 
the king’s arms were unsuccessful before 
Toumay, and his allies were pressing in 
their demands for money, whicn was not 
forthcoming. Irritated by his forlorn con- 
dition, he nstened to the intimations of his 
courtiers that his officers were unfaithful 
and treacherous } and coming suddenly to 
England, on November SO, 1S40, he re- 
moved the chancellor, confined some of the 
judges, and hastily sent for the archbishop. 
The primate, however, thought it prudent 
to escape to Canterbury, and to refuse to 
answer except before his peers. Edward 
issued a declaration full of accusations, to 
which the archbishop replied, justifying 
his conduct, and successfully remting the 
charges* The wordy war continued till 
the parliament met in April, when, though 
the prelate went submissively into the Ex- 
chequer to hear the information that had 
been filed against him, he was for some 
time refused admittance into the hall, but 
was at last allowed to take his seat. The 
^Lords supported his appeal to their jurisdic- 
tion, ana the question was referred to a 
committee, who reported in his favour. 
By the intercession of both houses, how- 
ever, the business was stified; and the 
archnishop having humbled himself, and 
the king having pardoned him, the pro- 
ceedings were annulled in the next parlia- 
ment in Easter 184*1, as contrary to reason 
and truth. (Idtd ii. 1141-1164.) 

In July 1846 ho was appointed the head 
of the council left as advisers of the king’s 
son Lionel, to whom the custody of the 
kingdom h^ been entrusted, and a similar 
confidence reposed in him in the following 
year (Jh’d iii. 60, 86) is the last record of 
importance in his career. He died at 
Mayfield in Sussex on August 28, 1848, 
and was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 

His liberality to his church, his charity 
to the. poor, his humble and pleasing 
manners, and his natural sense and general 
learning are acknowledged by all his 
biographers. That his reputation was high 
as an able politician, a loyal counsellor, 
and a man of deep legal knowledge for the 
time, is evidenced not more by the number 
of years during which he was engaged in 
high employments than by firmness in 
meeting his temporary disgraces, and the 
alacrity with which his talents were again 
put in requisition. He is said to have 
crossed the Channel thirty-two times in the 
public service. {GodmUy 106-224 ; Bames^a 
Eilw* III, 43-216 ; State Tnala^ i. 67.) 

8TBATE0BD, Hobert be (Bishop of 
Chichester), brother of John, was also 
bom at Stratford-on-Avon, and was parson 
of the church there. It is probable that 
he, like his brother, was educated at Ox- 
ford, as he afterwards became cbaucellor 
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of that university, and distinguished 1dm- 
self by his firmness and prudence in settling 
the violent difierenoee that had arisen 
between the northern and southern scholars 
as to the election of proctors. 

The first time his name occurs is on 
April 1, 1331, 5 Edward HI., in the first 
chancellorship of his brother, who, being 
then about to accompany the king to 
France, sent the Great seal to his house in 
Southwark, in charge of Bobert, under the 
seal of the master of the ItollSj mter which 
they both continued to seal with it till the 
chancellor’s return on April 20. In the 
same year he was made chancellor of the 
Exchequer. {Cal Hot Fat, 112.) The 
Seal was again left in the hands of these 
two on November 21 following, and on 
June 23, 1*332, Robert de Stratford was 
alone appointed by his brother to receive 
it, and to do the business appertaining to 
the office. During the time it now re- 
mained in his possession he was called the 
chancellor's locum teTtena, and he was one 
of the three commissioners named to open 
the parliament in the following December. 
(N, Fcedera, ii. 848.) He was a third time 
entrusted by his brother with the Seal on 
April 6, 13^, to be kept by him under the 
seals of two of the clerks of the Chancery. 

His brother’s first chancellorship termi- 
nated on September 28 following, on which 
occasion Hooert is for the first time called 
archdeacon of Canterbury. He was also a 
canon in St. Paul’s and Lincoln Cathedrals. 

When his brother the archbishop was 
made chancellor a second time on June 6, 
1836, the Seal was again given to Robert 
as locum tenena, and it is probable that ho 
continued to act in that capacity till March 
24, 1337, when, on his brotheVs resigna- 
tion, he was himself constituted chonc^lor. 
In the following September he was raised 
to the bishopric of Chichester, and on 
July 6, 1338, he was exonerated from the 
chancellorship, but accepted the appoint- 
ment a second time*on June 20, 1340. He 
accompanied the king to France in Sep- 
tember, and was with him before Toumay. 
When he quitted the camp he left enemies 
behind him, who whispered in the king's 
ear that his disappointment in receiving 
supplies was attributable to his ministers 
at home. The king was too easily per- 
suaded, and, making a hurried journey, 
arrived at the Tower of London in the 
middle of the night on November 30, and 
the next morning not only took the Great 
Seal away from me bishop, but threatened 
him with imprisonment, being only pre- 
vented from carrying his intentions into 
execution by the Clementine prohibition 
against such on indignity oq eccleriastics of 
that rank. 

The bishop does not appear to have been 
included in the subsequent proceedings 
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«gain«l lii* bmther ; but if he were, he no 
doubt partidpated in the paMon, for in 
Hay he was sent on a mission to the 
popei and was left one of the council when 
i^nce Lionel was appointed custos of the 
kingdom in July 11^. {N. Fisdera^ ii. 
1223, iii. 60.) 

He survived his brother nearly fourteen 
years, and died at Aldingbume on April 9, 
1362, whence his body was removed to his 
own cathedral for burial. 

He was a prelate of great resolution and 
courage, and, notwithstanding the king’s 
charges against him, seems to have been 
uncorrupt and faithful. He is mentioned . 
as a considerable benefactor both to the i 
place of his birth and the city of his cathe- 
dral. {Oodicmf 607 ; Barnes's Fdw. IIL 
213.) 

BTUTTON, Adam 1 )£, was a clerk in the 
Exchequer, 40 IleniT III., when the office 
of weigher of the Exchequer (ponderator 
de Scaccario) was vested in him. He was 
still called clerk in 66 Henry III., and in 
the first year of the reign of Edward I. he 
was discharged, in virtue of his clerkahm, 
from a suit before another jurisdiction. In 
the same year he was deputed by the 
Countess of Albemarle to act in her office 
in the Exchequer of Receipt, and in 4 
Edward I. that lady granted to him the 
manor of Sevenhampton, with the hamlets 
of Worth, Stratton, and Crikelade, to- 
other with the chamberlainship of the 
Exchequer, to hold of the king and his 
heirs, to him and his heirs, doing the duties 
of chamberlain as she and her ancestors 
had done. (Madox^ ii. 23, 264, 290-8, 
308.) Two years afterwards the offices he 
held were taken into the king’s hands * ex 
certa causa.’ (Ibid. ii. 6.) At this time 
he seems to have been in some difficulties, 
for in the same year he was charged with 
destroying a charter of liberties granted by 
the Countess of Albemarle (for whom he 
appears generally to have acted) to the 
aDDey of Quarr, in the Isle of Wight, of 
which ho was convicted in the following 
year, and was committed to prison. He, 
however, was restored to the ofiices he 
held. In 10 Edward I. he lent the Earl 
of Surrey 360^. upon mortgage of the manor 
of Gnoston, witn a condition that if the 
money was not repaid in four years the 
manor should be Adam’s for ever, (Abb. 
Fkcit. 196, 2800 

When King Edward, in 1289, discovered 
and punished several of the judges and 
others for corruption, Adam de Stratton 
was most deeply involved. What was the 
precise cause of his disgrace is nowhere 
clearly stated : corruption is charged by one, 
and felony by another. The latter is ex- 
pressly mentioned in several records, but 
Its nature is not described. It must, how- 
ever, have been some serious crime, for not 
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only was he dismissed from the office of 
chamberlain on January 17, 1290, and from 
the moiely of that of usher of the Exche- 
quer, which, it seems, belonged to him 
(Ibid. 223, 283; Madox, u. 299, 300), but 
his person was imprisoned, and the whole 
of bis property forfmted, besides the impo- 
sition of a fine. The amount of this nne 
has been magnified to the sum of 36,000 
marks; but by a record dated June 12, 
1200, it appears that it was only 5(X) marks, 
on the payment of which he was released 
from prison, and his transgression pardoned. 
The property seized by the king at the 
time of nis arrest, which all became for- 
feited, was no doubt considered as forming 
part of the fine, and that, independently of 
the manors, may bo estimated at the value 
of 26,000/., according to his petition to the 
parliament held at tlie following Michael- 
mas for restitution of some part of it — a 
petition which appears to have been re- 
fused, notwithstanding the previous pardon. 
(Rot. Pari. i. 67.) The word ‘felo’ is 
attached to his name in the escheats of 22 
and 33 Edward I. (Cal. liiq. et Esch, i. 
121 , 201 .) 

Diigdale calls him a baron of the Ex- 
chequer at the time of this dis^ace, and 
Wcever, Chauncy, and otlior authors, even 
style him chief baron. It seems, however, 
that there is no sufficient ground for pre- 
suming that ho held cither of these titles. 
The office of chief baron, eo nomine, did not 
then exist, and the authority quoted by 
Hugdale for calling him a baron is by no 
means satisfactory. lie cites Leloud’s ^ Col- 
lectanea,’ but that work contains two con- 
tradictory passages. In the one quoted he 
is certainly called * baro do Hcaccario,’ but 
in the other he is, in relation to the same 
event, merely designated ‘ cleiicus Thesau- 
rarii ’ (Lelands Coll. i. 36(5, 4*13), neither of 
wdiich was his actual title, but both suffi- 
ciently near to account for the error of the 
monastic annalists from whom they are 
extracted ; as, being chamberlaiu,. he would 
sometimes sit with the barons, and might 
in a certain degree he called a clerk of the 
Troasiuy. 

STREET, Thomas, was born in 1626 in 
the city of Worcester, whore hls fktfdly 
had for a long lime held a considerable 
position, one of them having represented it 
in parliament in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and several of them haying ranked 
among its bailiffs and mayors.. He held 
for some yours the office of town clerk to 
the corporation, and was in such esteem 
with his fellow-citizens that he was re- 
turned by them to the four successive par- 
liaments of 1669, 1660, 1661. and 1079. 
He was also sub-secretary to tne dean and 
chapter of Worcester from 1661 to 1087, 
and from 1663 was one of their ^con- 
siliarii.’ 
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He was partly educated at Oxford, but, 
in conseauence of the death of his father, 
George Street, in 1643, he left the univer-* 
sity without taking a degree, being called 
liomc to manage the paternal estate. A 
petition against his return to F^tector 
Ilichard*s parliament was presented, charg- 
ing him with having borne arms for the 
king and with being a common swearer, 
nnd also that he was chosen by the profane 
labble and cavaliers. In the Committee 
of Privileges, where Mr. Finch, afterwards 
Lord Nottingham, defended him, evidence 
was given of his siding with the royalists 
in 1^, of bis being taken prisoner by the 
parliament army, and being exchanged. 
This was met by a denial that he ever used 
a sword against the parliament, that his 
rapture was accidental, and that he refused 
the exchange ; and the charge of swearing 
dwindled down to his having used the 
words ‘by my faith and troth.* The rc- 
• port was rcpeaxedly adjourned till the dis- 
solution, the house evidently scouting the 
complaint, as the oftenco of a youth not of 
age, which had been passed over unnoticed 
for twelve or thirteen years, (B^trton^s 
Bitmjy iii. 70, 253, 426, iv. 244.) 

He was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple on November 24, 1653, and rose to 
the position of bencher in 1009. His prac- 
tice till the llesloration seems to have been 
coniin(id to the countiy. In J uly 1000 he 
obtained a grant of the office of receiver of 
the fines under the statutes concerning 
.sewers. (^Ctd, St. Papers In 
February 1077 ho was appointed a judge 
yf as-sizG for the counties of Glamorgan, 
llrecoii, and Radnor, and in th(3 next 
Michaelmas Term ho was honoured with 
the coif. From this he was promoted on 
October 25 in the following year to be 
king's seijeant, hut he docs not appear to 
have had any employment in the courts 
of AVestminster. On “April 23, 1081, being 
then the chief justice on his Glainorgaii 
Circuit, ho was constituted a baron of the 
Exchequer and knighted ; nnd in the same 
year at Derby assizes he condemned George 
Rushy for high treason, as a Romish priest, 
but reprieved him. In 1083 he was in the 
commission for the trials at the Old Bailey 
of those who were charged with being 
concerned in the Rye House Plot, hut did 
little more than give his opinion with the 
rest of the judges against the validity of 
Lord Russell’s challenge of a juror for not 
having a freehold. His patent as baron 
was revoked on October 29, 1684,- upon his 
being removed into the Court of Common 
Pleas, where on King Charles’s death in the 
followingFebruary he wascontinuedby King 
James. In the next year the great question 
was agitated in the Court of King’s Bench, 
in the case of Godden v. Sir Edward Hales, 
whether the king could legally dispense 
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with the oaths of allegiance andsnpretaacy 
paired by the Test Act, the kin^ claim- 
ing to do so by his royal preroganve, and 
having granted an office to the defendant, 
a Roman Catholic, with a patent of dis- 
pensation. Chief Justice Herbert, though 
decidedly in favour of the prerogative, 
thought proper to obtain the opinions of the 
twelve judges on the point, and afterwards 
stated that all of them concurred with him, 
except Judge Street. (T. Raymond^ 4*31 ,• 
State Trials^ viii. ix. xi.) Liittrell soon 
after this event (i. 382) says, ‘ There is a 
discourse as if Judge Street were turned 
out, and that Mr. Serjeant Wild is ordered 
to go the circuit.’ 

As the decision was of course most un- 
popular in the country, the dissenting judge 
Avas looked up to at the time with great 
admiration, and his courage and honesty 
wore lauded by writers for more than a 
century afterwards. But within the last 
few years it has been the fashion to assume 
that this dissent from his brethren was 
given collusively, and prompted by the 
court, with the view of inducing the public 
to believe that the judgment of the oeiicli 
was entirely independent, and not influ- 
enced in any degree by royal dictation. 
This suggestion is founded on the facts that 
Si reel was tlio only judge not dismissed by 
James, and that he was not re-appointod at 
the Revolution, with a passage in Lord 
Clarendon's Diary (ii. 230) explaining the 
reason why his lordship did not present 
him to King William to be that Lord 
Coote, in reporting to his majesty the 
I judge’s ‘ true cluimctor,’ had described him 
as ‘a A^ery ill man.’ No particulars are 
stated upon Avhich Lord Coote founded this 
condemnation, and it is remarkable that ho 
giA'es the judge credit for ‘ not joining in 
the judgment for the dispensing power,’ 
without hinting a doubt of its sincerity. It 
seems more than probable that his lord- 
ship’s prejudice arose from some family 
quarrel, ho himself adding that the judge 
had married one of his relations. Lord 
Clarendon on the contrary declares that ho 
‘ had long known the judge, and that he 
took him to be a very honest man,’ nnd no 
other recorded incident of his life seems to 

a n different conclusion. It is curi- 
at the writers who impute collusion 
are all Avliigs. Sir James Mackintosh first 
‘ siiggeststhcpninful suspicion ; ’ Lord Mac- 
aulay reiterates it more emphatically; and 
Ijord Campbell, without a scintilla of addi- 
tional eAridence. asserts it as a positive f^'Ct ; 
each of them lorgetting that in the torn 
change of the judges at the Revolution it 
was not likely that one should be excepted 
who was a tory in principle, and notoriously 
a ftiend to the excluded family. Without 
supposing therefore that Sir Thomas Street 
was better than James’s other judges, there 
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Mams no probability, and certainly there is 
no proo^ of hia being guilty of the base- 
ness which these authors have attributed 
to him. From the absence of the slightest 
hint of such an imputation when the judges 
were questioned on the subject by the par- 
liament of 1689, a strong inference may be 
drawn that it has no foundation. 

At the Hevolution he retired to his native 
city, where he died on March 8, 1098, and 
was buried in the cloisters of its cathedral. 
It is some evidence that collusion in giving 
hia opinion against the dispensing power 
WM not suspected by his family, or his 
neighbours, or his contemporaries, that on 
the handsome monument erected to his 
memory the fact is prominently and enco- 
miastically recorded. 

He married Penelope, daughter of Sir 
Howland Berkeley, of Cotheridge in Wor- 
cestershire, his colleague in the parliament 
of IGOl. By this lady, who it seems was a 
relation of LordCoote, he left on only daugh- 
ter, but the name still survives in descen- 
dants of the j udgo’s brother. (JNWi, Chmnbers, 
Oranffer, ami Green ; Luttrell, i. .380.) 

8TBINOEB, Thomas, whose father was 
of the parish of St. Sepulchre in London, 
was educated at Petcrhousc, Cambridge, 
where he took his two degrees in arts. lie 
was called to the bar at Gray’.s Inn in .Tuly 
1062, and became an ancient in May 1007. 
To what family of Stringer ho belonged is 
uncertain, but probably to that settled at 
Sharleston in Yorkshire, as he was re- 
turned member for the not far distant 
borough of Clitheroe in part of the second 
arliaineut of Charles XL, and in those of 
larch and October 1070 and of lOSl, in 
none of which did ho take any prominent 
art. The date or occasion of his kniglit- 
ood has not been ascertained, but he is 
described with tlie title when suniiuoiiod 
to take the degree of the coif in July 1077. 
In 1079 he was promoted to be one of the 
king’s Serjeants, and lie was employed in 
the prosecution of the presumed murderers 
of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey and the trials 
connected with the pretended plot. In 
April 1087 he was discharged from being 
king’s Serjeant. In the following October 
his eldest son mamed the daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys, which no doubt was 
one of the causes which led to Sir Thoraas’.s 
promotion in October 1088 to be a judge 
of the King’s Bencli, a position which he 
did not enjoy for many months, as ho was 
not re-anpointcd by King William. He 
possessed the manor of Durance in Enffeld, 
and died in September 1089. {State Trials^ 
vii. 102, 201, viii. 604; LuttreUy i. 402, 
417, 470, 687.) 

lie does not appear to have been con- 
nected with another Thomas Stringer who 
flourished at this time as secretary of Lord 
Chancellor Shaftesbury. 
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I ^ 8TB0DS, John he lb, was among the 
I justices itinerant , appointed in 62 Henry 
I ill,, 1208, to visit Somersetshire and Dor-> 
j ^tshire, besides eleven other counties ; but 
I little more can be said of him than that he 
was of a family holding large estates in 
them, which descended from Warinus dela 
Strode, a companion of the Conqueror. 

8TTJABT, John, is the senior of the three 
present vice-chancellors. He is a Scotch- 
man by birth, being tlio second son of 
Dugald Stuart, lilsq., of Ballycholish in the 
arish of Appin in Argyleshire. He was 
orn in 1793, and, entering IJncoln’s Inn, 
he attained the degree of a barrister in 
1819. He practised in the Court of Chan- 
cery for twenty years before he was made 
a queen’s counsel, in 1839, and held that 
dignity for thirteen years more with a 
very considerable lead in the court. For 
the last six of those years he was a member 
of parliament, representing I^ewark for the 
whole time, except the last* two months, 
when he was returned for Bury St, Ed- 
munds. 

He was appointed vice-chancellor on 
September 14, 1862, in the first ministry of 
Lord Derby, and has presided in his court 
over since. 

In 1813 he married the daughter of 
Duncan Stewart, Esq. 

STUTEVILLE, Robert be. A Norman 
noble of this name, sumamed Grandeboef, 
or Froiiteboef, after the death of the two 
Williams, joined the fortunes of Robert, 
the eldest son of the Conqueror, against 
his younger brother Henry, and, being 
captured at the disastrous battle of Tonche- 
bniy, in 1100, shared his piinco’s fate, and 
was imprisoned for life. His son Robert 
do Stutevillq was one of the valiant northern 
barons who distinguished themselves in the 
battle of the Standard, fought against the 
Scots in August 1 1 3H. 

Robert de Stutevillo was employed in 
10 and 17 Henry II., 1170-1, as justice 
itinerant in the counties of Cumberland 
and Northumberland. {Mmhx, i. 144, 
140.) Ho wa.s then likewise sheriff' of 
Yorkshire, an office which he retained for 
a few years afterwards. In 1175 he had 
an allowance for the sums ho had expended 
for the knights and sergeants, hoi-se and 
foot, which ho had with him in the king’s 
service in the war {Ihid, 370, 702, ii. 
157, 200), having in the previous year 
assisted Itanulph de Glanville at the battle 
near Alnwick, where the Scottish ai*my 
was routed, and William, their king, taken 
prisoner. 

Dugdale attributes these facts to Robert 
the son, and even carries him down to 23 
Henry II., 1177, as a witness to the arbi- 
trament between the Kings of Castile and 
Navarre. lie makes him the father of 
another Robert, his successor, of whom he 

T T 
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zelatefi no events^ but that he ffaTe oertein 
lands to the monks of Bieyaiux; and that 
he married twice. Now, seema that the 
first Bobert was imprisoned for life in 
1100 ; that the battle in which the next 
Bobert distinguished himself was in 1138, 
when he may be supposed to have been 
between forty and fifty years of age i that 
the third- battle was in 1174, when, if it 
were the same person, he must have been 
between eighty and ninety, it seems not 
improbable that Dugdole has confounded 
the incidents of two lives. This is rendered 
more likely from his omission of all dates 
with regard to the third Bobert, and from 
the fact that he places William, the third 
Kobert’s successor, in the prominent situa- 
tion of governor of Topclive Castle in 
Yorkshire, so early as 20 Henry II., 
1174, a date previous to the assigned 
termination of the second Robert’s career. 
For these reasons it seems more correct to 
make the justice itinerant the third, and 
not the second baron. 

The second baron mai-ried Erneburga, 
and, besides the third Robert, had another 
son, named Osmund. The third Robert 
married two wives : by the first, Ilelewise, 
he had one son, the next-mentioned Wil- 
liam, and two daughters ; by the second, 
Sibilla, sister of Philip de Valoines, ho hacl 
one son, named Eustace. One or other of 
those two Roberts, and I think the last, 
founded two monasteries for nuns, one at 
Rossedale, the other at Xeldholme, in 
Yorkshire, besides making several rich 
benefactions to Ricvaulx Abbey, and to 
the monks of St. Mary’s in York. (i>wy- 
dale^s Baron, i. 465.) 

STUTEYILLE, William de, the son and 
successor of the above Robert de Stuteville, 
was in 1174, 20 Henry II., made governor 
of Topclive Castle in Yorkshire, and three 
years afterwards governor of Roxburgh 
Castle in Scotland. 

In 1 Richard I. he was among the justices 
itinerant in Yorkshire {IHpe jSoll, 34), and 
in the next year he was sheriff of North- 
umberland. Although during the king’s 
absence he seems to have sided with Prince 
John, ho joined King Richard after his 
return from captivity in his expedition to 
Normandy, and was appointed one of the 
commissioners to determine the controversy 
between the Archbishop of York and the 
canons of his church, and also one of the 
custodes of that county over the archbishop, 
then sheriff. (Madox, i. 33.) 

On the (^cession of John, that king 
rewarded his former adherence to him 
with many favours, not, of course, forget- 
ting the imposition of a considerable fine 
in the first instance. He made him sheriff 
of Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland, gave him the 
custody of all the castles therein, and 


granted him charters for fairs and markets 
on several of his manors. William also 
obtained a grant of the lordships of Khores- 
borough and Boroughbridge, with a variety 
of other privileges and aavantages, among 
which he no doubt considered ue honour 
of entertaining his sovereign on one of his 
progresses at nis house at Cotingham in 
xorkshire. Royal favours in those times, 
however, were seldom granted without a 
pecuniary equivalent, and we accordingly 
find on the rolls large fines imposed, or 
rather, perhaps, considerable payments 
mode, for some of these honours. (Rot, de 
ObkUie, 66, 08, 100 ; Rot, Chart, 12-107.) 

He died in 6 John, leaving by his wife 
Berta, the niece of Ranulph de Glanville, 
the chief justiciary, two sons, Robert and 
Nicholas, for the wardship of whom the 
Archbishop of Canterbury paid no less a 
sum than four thousand marks. (Rot, de 
Liberate, 48.) The elder of these died the 
following year without issue, and the 

a er in 17 Henry III., leaving only 
ters. None of the collaterals being 
subsequently summoned to parliament, the 
family ceased to be barons of the realm. 
(Baronage^ i. 455.) 

SUDBTJEY, Simon i)B (Aechbishop op 
Canterbuky), whose family name was 
Thebaud, or Tibbnld, was the son of Nigel 
and Sarah Thebaud, who resided at Sud- 
bury in Sufiblk at the time of his birth. 
Being intended for the clerical profession, 
he assumed the name of his native place, 
although these substitutions wore gradually 
becoming uncommon. While yet a young 
man lie was sent abroad, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in several foreign schools, 
and took the degree of Doctor of the Canon 
Law in France. He was received with 
favour by Pope Innocent VI., who appointed 
him one of his chaplains and auditor of his 
slace, an office of considerable responsi- 
ility, by which he is designated in a man- 
date of King Edward III. on July 7, 1358. 
(A\ Fmdera, iii. 402.1 By the pope’s in- 
nueuce ho was made chancellor of Salisbury 
in 1300, and Bishop of .London in the fol- 
lowing year. During the fourteen years 
that he held this see his services were fre- 
quently required by the king in the arrange- 
ment of truces and treaties of peace ; and 
these duties he continued to perform for 
the rest of the reign after ho became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, his elevation to the 
primacy occurring on May 20, 1375. 

On July 4, 1379, 3 Richard II., the Great 
Seal was placed in his hands as chancellor. 
He had held the office less than two years, 
when the populace rose in many parts ol 
England, instigated in the first instance by 
the seditious harangues of a discontented 
Kentish priest, named John Ball, who 
preached the common absurditjr of a com- 
munity of goods, * for the which folyswie 
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irordes be had ben tbre tymes in the b jashop 
•of Cwtobuxie’s prison.’* (Froissart, i. 640.) 
The indignation of the people was farther 
excited by the insolent misconduct of one 
of the collectors of the capitation tax in 
the same county, who, professing to doubt 
the age of a young girl, mode on indecent 
attempt to ascertain it. Her father, called 
TV at the Tyler, from his trade, took sum- 
mary vengeance for the insult by knocldng 
out the brains of tlio perpetrator ; and his 
neighbours, joining this to other grievances, 
as well fancied as real, collected together 
for the purpose of redressing them, and 
pl^ed Wat Tyler at their head. Similar 
risings taking place in other parts of the j 
country, he soon found himself the leader j 
■of a rabble of above (30,000 men. Joining 
John 1^11, and another man called Jack 
Straw, in the command, he led his followers 
towards London ; and having, in his way | 
thither, stopped at Canterbury, they dis- 
mantled the palace of the archbishop, 
against whom it was natural that Hall 
should entertain liostile feelings as the 
cause of his former imprisonment, and to 
whom, as the king’s cniuicellor and mi- 
nister, the people would not fail t«) attribute 
all the evils of which they complained. 
They at last reached Blackheath ; and on 
their arrival tlioro, on Juno 12, 1381, they 
sent Sir .John Newton, the governor of 
Eochester Castle, whom they had forced to 
accompany tlnnn, to the king, then in the 
Tower of London, to represent liow ill- 
governed the kingdom had been, ^and 
specially by the arcbebysshop of Caunter- 
berie, his chaunccllcr, wherof they wolde 
have accouipt ; ’ and to desire that he him- 
self would come tmd hetar their complaints. 
The knight took hack the royal promise 
tliat he would .speak to them ; and wo can | 
imagine tlic distress and difliciilty of his 
counsellors, what course tliey should advise 
their royal master to adopt. It may bo 
presumed that they considered the removal 
of an unpopular minister would most 
effectually tend to assuage the fury of the 
populace; and we accordingly find that 
the archbishop on that day resigned the 
Great Seal into the king’s hands, the I 
record saying that he did so ‘ for certain 1 
causes.’ 

The king, on the next day, though he 
proceeded down the river, was not allowed 
to land ; whereupon the irritated concourse 
entered London, and early on the 14th 
appeared before the Tower, and demanded 
ilccess to the king. He promised to meet 
them at Mile End, whither the greatest part 
of the assembly flocked. The leaders, how- 
ever, not satisfied, remained with a large 
body of their followers; and when the 
king had passed out of the gates and issued 
on his way, they burst into the Tower, and, 
seizing the arclibishop, and Eobert de Hales, 
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the mester of the Knights of St. John, who, 
being treasurer, was peculiarly obnoxious 
to them, they dragged them to the common 
lace of execution on Tower Hill, and there 
arbarously murdered them. The arch- 
bishop, after quietly remonstrating, and 
giving absolution to his murderers, calmly 
submitted to his fate ; and with such care- 
lessness and inhumanity was the deed per- 
formed, that it was not till after eight 
strokes of the sword that his head was 
severed from his body. The head, after 
being paraded through the city, was sus- 
pended on London Bridge, and the body 
was loft untouched till the next day, when 
they both were removed for interment to 
Canterbury, where they lie in the south 
part of the altar of St. Dunstan. Wat 
Tyler mot his reward, and his followers 
were dispersed through the intrepidity of 
King Eicbard, from whoso conduct on this 
occasion his subjects nourished hopes which 
I were doomed to be sadly disappointed. 

! As in most scenes of violent commotion 
the innocent suiler, so it was in this case. 
The character of the archbishop, as repre- 
.sented by the historians, was such as to 
malvo him least liable to popular haired. 
He was of a liberal, free, and generous 
spirit, admired for his wonderful parts, for 
his wisdom, his learning, and his eloquence, 
and revered for the piety of his life, the 
charity he dispensed, and the merciful con- 
sideration he universally exhibited. 

While Bishop of London he was a muni- 
ficent benefactor to his native town, and 
during tho short pcrir)d that he held the 
archbishopric of Canterbury he expended 
large sums on the cathedral, {frodwin, 117 ; 
Bnnu% 872.) 

SUBLET, Ealpii dk, was of a noble Eng- 
lish family, older than tlie Conquest, whose 
chief seat was at Sudley in Gloncester- 
shire. (Baronaijv^ i. 42.) In 24 Henry II L, 
1240, he was the secemd named of the jus- 
tices before whom a fine was acknowledged 
at York; after which date there is no 
further mention of him. He was succeeded 
by his son Bartholomew, whoso grandson 
John died in 1307, leaving two daughters, 
between the descendants of whom the barony 
reniaiuH in abeyance. (YimV/s s 

SUFFOLK, IOaul of. See M. DE la I^le. 

SUQBEN, Edwaju) Burtfj^siiaw (Lord 
St. Leonard’s). This erudite jurist may 
boast of having raised himself by his own 
industry and merits from on inferior rank 
in the estimation of the world to the highest 
grade in the law, and to an honoured place 
among the peers of the realm. Lord St. 
Leonard’s and Lord Tenterden are splendid 
instances of tho excellence of the British 
constitution, which, regardless of birth or 
position, freely admits the most deserving 
to a competition for the honours it has to 
dispense. Kichard Sugden the father of 
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the chanoelbr followed the same husmess 
ia London, though on a larger scale, that 
John Abbott the father of the chief justice 
tised in Canterbury; and each may well 
pride in reflecting on his origin. 

He was bom in 1781, and was placed as 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn, by which 
society he was called to the bar in 1807. 
For ten years afterwards ho practised as a 
conveyancing counsel, and soon became the 
most distinguished follower of that branch 
of the science. His early success was pro- 
moted by his publication of a ^Practical 
Treatise on the Law of Vendors and Pur- 
chasers of Estates ’ (written before he was 
twenty-one), two editions of which were 
exhausted before his call to the bar. This 
was followed in 1808 by his ‘Practical 
Treatise on Powers.’ Then came his ‘ Series 
of Letters to a Man of Property on buying, 
selling, &c.. Estates,’ of which he issued fifty 
years afterwards a seventh edition under 
the new title of ‘ A Handy Book on Pro- 
perty Law.’ In 1811 he published a most 
masterly edition of ‘ Gilbert’s Law of Uses 
and Trusts.’ By the excellence of these and 
other works, all wiitten in the clearest and 
most vigorous style, and combining legal 
research with practical ability, for which 
frequent editions were called, and always 
issued with valuable additions and improve- 
ments, he established such a name tliat few 
felt their titles good unless they were sub- 
mitted to his revision. Tlie natural conse- 
ouence was that he gained a larger incom* 
tiian any competitor, but at the same tiiii' 
was so overloaded with abstracts to inspect 
and deeds to settle that at length he felt it 
necessary to withdraw from that laborious 
pursuit and confine himself to court practice. 

He went in 1817 into the Court of Chan- 
cery, but there ho did not obtain much 
relief, for briefs came in os abstracts had 
formerly, and he soon had as many litigant 
parties to plead for as he before had pur- 
chasers to ad^se. He received a silk gown 
in 1822, and in Juno 1829, just a year be- 
fore the death of George 1 V ., he succeeded 
Sir Nicolas Tindal as solicitor-general, and 
received the order of knighthood.* 

This office he resigned when the whigs 
came into power in November 18.30, and 
remained out of office for more than four 
years ; but during that time he lost little 
from the exclusion, as he had the undis- 
puted lead in the Court of Chancer 3 ^ When 
in December 1834 the conservatives re- 
gained the ascendency. Sir Edward Sugden 
was at once selectea to fill the highest 
office in Ireland, being appointed lord mian- 
cellor of that country. The short tenure of 
the conseryativo power obliged him to r^ 
sign in Ami 1835, but such judicial capacity 
did he e^ibit that on the ezcluuon of the 
whig government in September 1841 he 
was, with the approbation of all parties. 
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rralaoed in his former position at the head 
of the High Court of Irish Chancery. Up 
to this time he was an active member of 
parliament, sitting successively for Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, St. Mawes, 
and ultimately for Ripon. 

He retained his seat on the Irish bench 
with the highest reputation for nearly four 
years, and it was with sincere regret that 
the practitioners in his court saw him 
depart on another change of ministry in 
July 1846. He had then above five years 
more of comparative idleness, till his poli- 
tical friends again resuming power availed 
themselves of the opportunity of showing 
their estimation of his brilliant abilities and 
useful services, by raising him to the highest 
office in the law, lord high chancellor of 
Great Britain, to which he wosj appointed 
on February 27, 1852, being created the 
day after a peer of England by the title of 
Baron St. Leonard’s of Slaugham in Sussex. 
The inconvenient system of changing the 
lord chancellor with the ministry obliged 
him to resign at the end of ten months, on 
December 28 in the same year. Exceeding 
at that time tho age of seventy years, he 
has refused office on tho several accessions 
of tho conservatives to power ; but in his 
place in parliament and in the judicial 
committee of the privy council he has con- 
linued to afford iiis "^valuable assistance. 
Among minor honours, he was nominated 
high steward of Kingston-on-Thames and a 
deputy-lieutenant for Sussex, and in 1833 
received the degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of (^ambrid^e. 

As he is still living, it would be indeli- 
cate to enter into any other incidents of his 
life, and presumptuous to attempt any cri- 
ticism of his powers ; but no one will refuse 
to endorse the opinion that in all questions 
of the law of real property the name of 
Sugden will be perpetually quoted as an 
infallible authority. 

By his marriage with the daughter of 
Mr, John Knapp he has several children. 

8ULYABD, John, of Wetherden in Suf- 
folk, was the son of John Sulyard, Esq., 
and Alice the daughter of Sir John Baring- 
ton. He studied the law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where the name of Sulyard (probably his 
father) appears as reader in 1405, and again 
in 1470. In 1477 John Sulyard (probably 
the son) appears again as reader, and in 
that year .received the degree of the coif. 
(Ihigdale's Orig, 249^ 267.) 

In May 1483, during the short reign of 
Edward V., he was united with Chief Jus- 
tice Bryan to go the Home Circuit (9 Report 
I^h. Hoc., App. ii. 1), seijeants being then, 
as well as now, joined in the commission. 
In the second year of the reign of Richard 
III,, October 22, 1484, he was raised to the 
office of justice of the King’s Bench, and, 
with the other judges, was re-appointed on 
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the accession of Henry VU. in the follow- 
ingyear. 

That king named him^ on Noyember 10, 
1487, as one of the commissioners to exe- 
cute the ofHce of steward at the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth (Byrnevy xii. 328), a 
ceremony which he did not survive above 
four months. He died on March 18, 1488, 
and was buried in Wetherden Church. 
{Pfohate of Ms Will,) 

He had two wives. His first was Anne, 
daughter and heir of — Hungate ; and his 
second was Anne, daughter and coheir of 
John Andrewes, of Baylam in Suffolk. By 
both marriages he had several children. 
Sir William Sulyard, who was a person of 
great repute in the law and one of iho go- 
vernors of Jjincoln 8 Inn in 23 Henry VIIL, 
was his grandson. 

SXTMEBI, lloGEB BE, was the grandson 
of John de Simieri, who acrpiirod the 
barony of Dudley in Worcestershire, and 
the son and ultimately the heir of Italph. 
In 17 Hoiiry III. liis estates were seized 
because he came not to be bound with the 
belt of knighthood, and ho was compelled 
to fine for their restitution. (Ki cerpt. e Rot, 
JFin.f Introd, xvii.) He married Nichola, 
third sister and coheir of Hugh de Albini, 
Earl of Arundel, on the partition of whoso 
inheritance, in 28 Henry HI., ho had tbo 
manor of Barewe in Leicestershire assigned 
for the chief seat. 

In 45 Henry III., 1201, he was selected 
as a Justice itinerant for Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. 

He was a loyal and a valiant knight, and 
fought under the king at the battle of 
Lewes, sharing in his defeat and his subse- 
quent imprisomueut. He was afterwards j 
one of those appointed to carry into execu- 
tion the dictum of Kenilworth. He died in ' 
1272, and was buried at the priory of| 
Dudley. Ily his first wife he had four ' 
daughters ; Init marrying, secondly, Ania- j 
bilia, the daughter of Itobert de Chaucomb, I 
and widow of Gilbert de Segrave, he left | 
by her two sons and a daughter. The 
eldest son, Roger, succeeded, and the family 
is now represented in the House of Jjords, 
partly through females, by the earldom of 
Dudley. (Baronage y i. 513; Nicolas's 
Synopsis,) 

STJEBEY, Eakl of. See J. and W. m: 
Warrknne. 

SBTHILL, John (Aubot of Hvde), was 
one of the justices itinerant in Dorsetshire 
in 7 Richard L, 1 195-C. (Mado^^, i. 502.) 
He was elected to the abbey situated near 
Winchester in 1181. In 1186 he went to 
Rome to bring the pall for Baldwin, the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury. Browne 
Wmis (19) states that he died in 1222, 0 
Henry IIL (Dugdak's Momst, ii. 431.) 

SUTTOK, Elias de, whose father, of the 
«ame name, died in 1202, became a judge 
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of the Kipg’s Beudi in 13 Edward 1, 1285, 
and he is mrther mentioned in that charac- 
ter after Easter, 16 Edward I. He died in 
1289. (Cal, Inq, p. m. i. 21 ; Ahb, Bot. 
Orig, i. 270, 278.) 

SUTTON, Thomas Manners (Lord 
Manners), was the grandson of John Man- 
ners, third Duke of Rutland, and the son 
of Lord George Manners, his grace’s third 
son, who assumed the name of Sutton when 
he succeeded to the estate of his mother’s 
father, Lord Lexington. Lord George, 
by his first wife, Diana, daughter of Thomas 
Chaplin, of Blankney in Lincolnshire, Esq., 
had a family of seven sons and six daughters. 
The fourth of these sons became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was the father of Charles 
Manners Sutton, wlio after presiding over 
the House of Commons from 1817 to 1834 
was created Viscount Canterbury. 

Lord George’s fifth son, Thomas, the 
subject of tlio present sketch, was bom on 
February 24, 1756, From the Charter- 
house he went to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and distinguished himself W 
being placed as fifth wrangler in 1777. lie 
was called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 
I November 1780. Well rend in the law, ho 
i obtained a considerable practice in the 
• Court of Chancery, and received the honour 
’ of a silk gown in 1800, being at the same 
time appointed solicitor-gen(?ral to the 
I Prince of Wales. In that character ho 
i brought before the parliament of 1802, to 
I which he was returned member for the 
family borough of Newark, the claims of 
I liis royal liighness to the revenue of the 
I duchy of Cornwall, and urged them witli 
so much grace and talent that he not only 
excited the eulogy of both ^Ir. l^tt and 
Mr. Fox, but was promoted by Mr. Ad- 
dington, then prime minister, in the fol- 
lowing ilny, to the office of solicitor-general 
to the king, being kniglited on the occasion. 
Ho executed tlie duty which soon after de- 
volved upon him, of replying to the evi- 
dence brought forward by Colonel Despard 
on a charge of high treason, with great 
temperance and ability. He assisted al.so 
in Uio trial of M. Peltier for a libel on 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the short peace 
with France, Ihti speedy conclusion of which 
.sAv«)d the defendant from being called up 
for judgment. (Pari, Hist, xxxvi. 332, 
406, 1202 ; State Trials^ xxvii. 469, 630.) 
He was appointed a baron of the Exche- 
quer on February 4, 1805, when he re- 
signed the recordership of Grantham, which 
he Iiad held for some years. 

He only sat as an English judge for two 
years, when, on the dissolution of the short- 
lived ministry of ‘ All the Talents,’ he was 
selected as lord chancellor of Ireland in, 
April 1807, having been on the 20th of 
that month called up to the House of Peers 
by the title of Baron Manners of Foston in 
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Uncolnahire. He presided ll^xe diurinff 
the rettiainder of the reiga of George Uf. 
and until the eighth year of George IV., 
when in Noyemher 1827, being then in his 
seventy-second year, he resigned the Seal, | 
having for more than twenty years exer- 
cised the important functions of his high 
office with universal approbation. His de- 
cisions as an equity judge were held in 
high estimation ; and so little jealou^ had 
he of criticism that he rafused an applica- 
tion for an attachment against an attorney 
for publishing some proceedings in his 
court, expressing his opinion that the pub- 
licity given to law proceedings not only 
prevented unjust sentences, but answered 
many other salutary purposes, i 

Ho lived nearly fifteen years after his 
retirement, and occasionally joined in the 
debates in the House of Peers. At the age 
of cighty-six he died at his house in Brook 
Street, on May 31, 1842. By his first wife, 
Anne, the daughter of Sir John Copley, 
Bart., of Sprotborough, he left no issue; 
but % his second wife, Jane, daughter of 
Lord Caher and sister of the Earl of Glen- 
gall, he left an only son, the father of the 
present peer. 

8WEBEF0BD, Alexander de, is de- 
scribed by Madox as a ^ most excellent man, 
whose memory is yet held in high esteem 
among antiquaries.^ He took his name from 
a parish so called in the county of Oxford, 
of which he was first the vicar, and after- 
wards the rector. lie Was a clerk in the | 
E.vchequer, and was appointed domestic 
chaplain by William de Cornhill, Bishop of 
Coventry, who had himself been an officer 
of that m'anch of the court. In February, 
17 John, he had letters of conduct to go 
abroad with the bishop, and in the follow- 
ing April the troubled state of the country 
rendered it necessary for him to apply for 
them for the purpose of travelling tnrough- 
out England on the bishop’s affairs. About 
1219 he was made archdeacon of Salop or 
Shrewsbury, and on Jaiiuaiy 16, 1231, is 
mentioned as treasurer of St. Paul’s, 


haviuff been pievioudy 8 canon in that 
cathedral. 18 

On July 6, 1234 Henxy m., he was 
assigned to t^e his place in the J^chequer 
' tanquam baro,’ and attested writs in con* 
nection with that office as late as October 
1246; and dying on November 14, 1246, 
was buried at St. Gedda’s altar in St Paul’s, 
where he founded a chantry. He gave all 
the lands and rents he had m Hertfordshire 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

He is chiefly celebrated as the compiler 
of the Bed Book of the Exchequer, in which 
he collected out of the Great Polls of the 
Pipe the memorials concerning the scutages 
assessed in the reigns of Henry II., Bichard 
1., John, and the first fifteen years of that 
of Henry III., with many other curious par- 
ticulars relative to the officers and practice 
of the department of the revenue in the 
King’s Court, and in which he preserved the 
valuable work of Bichard Fitz-Nigcl, Bi- 
shop of London, called ‘ Bialogus de Scac- 
cario.’ {MadoXy i. 624, 677, ii. 64, 336 ; 
Cimunqfs Hertfordshirey 237 ; Dtigdah's 
Ong, 2*1 ; Mot, Pat, 17 Johji, 166, 176.) 

SYDENHAM, Bichard, belonged to the 
county of Somerset, where his father, Boger 
de Sydenham, was possessed of Combe, in 
the parish of Monksilver. (Cal, Inq. p.m. 
ii. 306.) He was educated as a lawyer, and 
was raised to the bench as a judge of the 
(Jourt of Common Pleas, on the impeach- 
ment of four of its members in the parlia- 
ment of February 1388, 11 Bichard II. ; 
and the fines levied before him extend to- 
the octavos of Trinity 1306, 10 Bichard II. 
(Dagdalc's Grig, 46.) This was no doubt 
the period of his death ; for his name does 
not occur afterwards, and his successor wa» 
appointed in the following July. 

He married Joan, daughter and coheir of 
Bobert Deluigrige, of Bromfield, and was 
father of two sons, Henry and Simon, the 
latter of whom became Bishop of Chichester. 
One of the descendants of Henry, the eldest, 
in 1041 received a patent of baronetcy, 
which became extinct in 1730. 


^ TABLIB, Balph, appears only as a justice 
itinerant in 3 Henij’- III., 1219, in the 
home counties. In some of the fines levied 
during that iter he is called Balph Tabbett. 

TALBOT, Charles (Lord Talbot), 
traced bis descent from illustrious ancestors, 
ennobled almost firom the time of the Con- 
quest. The branch to which he directly 
belonged was that of Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
the third son of John, second Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who flourished in the reign of 
Henzj VIII. In line^ succession from 


I Sir Gilbert came William Talbot, Bishop 
j successively of Oxford (1609), of Salisbury 
1 (1716), and of Durham (1722), who, by 
I his second wife, Catherine, daughter of 
— King, an alderman of London, was 
the father of a large family of sons and 
daughters. His eldest son was^ the future 
I lord chancellor, who was bom in the year 
1084, and was sent in 1701 to complete 
his education at Oriel College, Oxford. He 
was elected fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and purposed to devote himself to tne 
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derical,^ professioii. But by the recom- was celebraBMl at the Inner Temple by a 
xnen^tion of Lord Chancellor Cowper he splendid entertaimnent^ noted as the l^t of 
wasinducedreluctandy to forego this mien- toe ancient revels^ in the performance of 
tendon^ and to enter the legal arena, as 'which the inns of court were wont to take 
more calculated to exhibit and turn to so much pride. 

useful amount the extraordinary talents No man ever occupied the high posidon 
with which he had been gifted. he had attained with more unmixed admira^ 

He accordingly entered the Inner Temple tion; nor did the death of any great judicial 
in June 1707, and was called to the bar in dignitary ever cause so much general 
September 1711. His abilities were soon lamentation. Living too short a ume to 
recojpaised, and before many ^eara he had excite the jealousy of his colleagues in the 
acquired the leading practice^ in the equity ministry, or to become obnoxious to the 
courts. He was appointed in May 1717 opposition, he presided long enough in his 
solicitor-general to the Prince of Wales, court to prove himself a most efHcient and 
and in April 1726 he was promoted to the impartial judge. Ills patience in listening 
same office in the service of the king. In to arguments, his discrimination in sifting 
that year he was elected bencher, treasurer, facts, his readiness in applying precedents, 
and Lent reader to his orimnal inn of court, and the reasons upon which he founded his 
the Inner Temple ; ana also bencher, judgments, mode his decrees acceptable to 
treasurer, and master of the library to the legal community, and prevented 
Lincoln's Inn, to which society he had murmurs even among the unsuccessful 
been also admitted in 1718, for tlie purpose litigants. The purity of his life, his unble- 
of occupying chambers there. He became niishod integrity, his humanity to the dis- 
a member for Tregony in 1710; aud in tressed, his liberality to all, his gentleness 
1722 and 1 727 he was returned for Durham, of manners, his urbanity, cheerfulness, and 
of which his father had then been made wit, gained him so many friends, aud were 
bishop. so universally recognised, that he not only 

That king continued him in his office of escaped the vituperaiioii of political writers 
solicitor-general, and he aud the attorney- during his life, but both parties after his 
general, Sir Philip Yorke, exercised an id- death vied with each other, both in prose 
most absolute supremacy iu the practice of and verse, in unqualified encomiums on bis 
the Court of Ciiancery, remedying, it is character. 

said, even when engaged on opposite sides, A story is told of him, that after ho had 
the somnolency of Lord Chancellor King, promised a valuable living to a friend of 
by settling the minutes in the causes with ^ir Jiobert Walnole, the curate of the late 
justice to both parties. Mr. Talbot’s pro- incumbent called upon him with a petition 
fessional income at this time must have from the piuishionors, testifying to his 
been very large ; but he was unworthily merits and his poverty, and entreating his 
taxed by the munificent extravagance of lordship to use his iidlucnce with the now 
his father, being obliffed on two several rector to continue him iu the curacy. ^ After 
occasions to pay the debts which the bishop some little conversation with him and finding 
had incurred in excess of his splendid that his stipend was only 50/. a year, his 
revenue. lordship kindly promised not only to comply 

So meagre are the accounts of forensic | with the request, but also to do what he 
or parliamentary eloquence at this time [ could to get the salary raised. When the 
that few examples remain of that which I rector-expechmt came to thank him for 
Mr. Talbot displayed either as an advocate his promise, his lordship mentioned the 
or a senator, and those only of an official curate’s petition, and bogged it might be 
character. But there can bo no doubt, not granted. ^ 1 should bo happy to oblige 
only of his general reputation as an orator, , your lordship,’ replied the clergyman, ‘ but 
but of the esteem and respect in which he j t have promised my curacy to a particular 
■was held both as .a lawyer and as a man, friend.’ ‘ Promised your curacy ! what, 
since his elevation to the highest judicial sir, before the living is youraP ’ ‘ Yes, my 
dignity in the state met with imiveisal lord.’ ‘Then, sir,’ exclaimed the chan- 
approbation. That occurred on the resigna- cellor, witli warmth^ ‘ I will afford you an 
tion of Lord King, when tho Great Seal admirable opportunity of dismissing your 
was delivered to him as lord chancellor on friend ; I will dispose of the living else- 
November 29, 1733, a few days after which where and, without suflering a reply, dis- 
he was ennobled with the title of Baron missed him. On the curate’s waiting upon 
Talbot of Ilensol in Glamorganshire, on ^ him to know the result of his applmation, 
estate formerly belonging to the celebrated j ho told him that he was sorry to say that he 
Welsh judge David Jenkins, which he had could not get him the curacy 4 but on the 
acquired by his marriage in 1711 with the poor man bowing and offering to retire, the 
judge’s descendant, Cecil, daughter and 1 chancellor stopped him and said, ‘Though 
heir of Chailes Matthews, Esq., of Castle 1 1 cannot give you the curacy, I can give 
Mynach in that county. Ilis promotion j you the living, and yours it is ; so you may 
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write to your fiunilr aud tel| tiittttk that, 
altliough you applied only for the buraoy, 
your merit and your modesly have obtain^ 
for you the living.’ (Law^and Lawyers, 
ii. 147.) 

His short but illustrious career was ter- 
minated on Februaiy 14, 1737, by an attack 
of iudammation on the lungs. His remains 
were interred in the church of Barrington 
in Gloucestershire, where his residence was 
situated. 

By his lady he left live sons. His suc- 
cessor, William, was created Earl Talbot in 
1701, but in 1782 the earldom became ex- 
tinct, but was two years afterwards granted 
to his cousin, John Talbot, by whose de- 
scendant it is still borne, together with the 
earldom of Shrewsbury, to which the father 
of the present peer succeeded in 1856. 
{Wehhy's JtidgeSj 263; Birch's Lives, 148; 
CoUMs Peerage, v. 234.) 

TALEBOT, Gilbeut (Talbot), was the 
son of Richard Talebot, lord of Linton in 
Herefordshire, by Alina, his wife, who was 
the daughter of Alan Basset, of Wycombe, 
and widow of Drogo de Montacute." In 44 
Henry III., 1260, he was made governor of 
the castles of Grosmont, Skenfrith, and 
Blancminster, whicli, with that of Mon- 
mouth, he was ordered to fortify against 
the disturbances of tlio Welsh. In the next 
year he was appointed one of the justices 
itinerant for Ilercfordsliiro and five other 
counties. 

He married Guenthliau, the daughter and 
eventually the heir of Rhese ap Grillith, 
Prince of Wales, whose arras he thencefor- 
ward adopted instead of his own. By her 
he had a son, Richard, who succeeded him 
at his death in 2 Edward L, 1274, one of 
whose descendants in 1.384 became, by his 
marriage with the heiress, Baron Strange. 
His son, Jolm Talbot, acquired the barony 
of Furnival by marriage in 1409, and was 
created Earl oi Shrewsbury in 1442. These 
titles, after falling twice into abeyance, ulti- 
mately devolved in 1850 on the father of 
the present Earl Talbot. (Baronage, i. 325.) 

TALFOTTBD, Thomas Noox. Tliat a de- 
votion to literature, and the possession of a 
poetic genius, are not necessarily incompa- 
tible with abstriiser studies, nor absolute 
impediments to professional success, is ex- 
emplified in the career of Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, who from the beginning to the I 
end of his life united to the labours of the | 
law the more agi*eoable avocations of an I 
essayist, a poet, and a dramatist. The union j 
of these apparently opposite studies did not 
prevent him from obtaining a considemble 
mastery of both ; nor did the general repu- 
tation of this double occupation induce the 
legal world to suppose that he would neglect 
or fail in his exertions for them, because he 
employed himself occasionally in lighter 
pursuits. It is not, perhaps, loo much to 


say that be owed his success and bis pro- 
motion as much to bis literary as to bis legM 
character; and it is not improbable that in 
future be will be remembered more as the 
author of ^ Ion’ and as the friend and bio- 
grapher of Charles Lamb, than as one of 
the judges of Westmiuste^r Hall. 

lie was the son of Edward Talfourd, a 
brewer at Heading, not in very prosperous 
circumstances, ana of a daughter of the 
Hev. Thomas Noon, an independent mi- 
nister there. He was bom at Heading on 
Januaiy 26, 1705. His education com- 
menced at the dissenters’ school at Mill Hill, 
and proceeded at the grammar school at 
Heading, then holding a high character 
under the guidance ot the celebrated Dr. 
Valpy. At the latter were strengthened 
and confirmed those poetic and dramatic in- 
clinations which he had shown from his 
earliest youth, and he always attributed his 
future more matured efforts to the classical 
taste which he imbibed from his accom- 
plished preceptor. 

After gaining many of the prizes and 
other distinctions of the school, stern neces- 
sity obliged him to* seek the means of sub- 
sistence in London. There, to support 
himself, he obtained employment as a news- 
paper reporter, and as a regular contributor 
to periodical publications. At the same 
time he sought instruction in the intricacies 
of law from the eminent special pleader Mr. 
Joseph Chitty. 

Ilia novitiate being completed, be was 
called to the bar by the Middle Teinplf3 on 
February 0, 1821. He attended the Oxford 
Circuit, where for some time he was en- 
gaged in reporting the assize business for 
the ‘ Times, ^ and obtained great credit for 
the impartial manner in which he detailed 
the exertions of his colleagues, and for the 
modest avoidance of his own name when 
he happened to be engaged. Thus gaining 
the respect of his associates, his genial qua- 
lities soon made him a general favourite ; 
and the observance of his industry in re- 
porting, and the competent knowledge which 
it indicated, brought him a gradual increase 
of business. To these recommendations was 
added a powerful and attractive style of 
oratory, which greatly availed him when 
taking a leading part, and at the end of 
twelve years the position ho had secured 
justified him in applying for the distinction 
of a silk gown, lie took the degree of a- 
Serjeant in 1833 ; and when the Court of 
Common Pleas was soon after opened to all 
hamsters he received a patent of precedence 
which gave him rank in all the courts. He 
had two years before been selected as deputy 
recorder of the town of Banbury.^ 

From this time he proceeded with distin- 
guished success, and eventually became the 
acknowledged head of his circuit. In the 
metropolis also he ahare<l with the eminent 
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eouiuel who then graced tbe courts the con- 
duct of the more important conilicts that 
eoff^d them, never sacriiicing the interests 
of nis clients to a love of display, and being 
as successful in their management and gain- 
ing as man^ verdicts as the most popular of 
his competitors. Two events occurring in 
the year 1835 tended greatly to extend his 
fame— his entrance into parliament as the 
representative of his native town, and the 
appearance tf his tragedy of <Ion’ on the 
st^e. In the former he soon hecaiiie con- 
spicuous, not only for his oratorical powers, 
by which lawyers do not generally make 
themselves acceptable to the house, but 
for two great measures which he advocated 
with extraordinary zeal and ciiect — one se- 
curing to the mother the light to have access 
to her children as long as her character is 
unstained; and the other securing to the 
author an extended pciiod during which he 
or his family may enjoy the fruits of his 
labours.^ To the next parliament of 1841 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was not returned, 
but in that of 1847 he resumed his scat for 
Heading till his elevation to the bench. 
His dramatic efforts during this interval did 
not meet with the brilliant success that at- 
tended the production of * Ion.’ Tliey con- 
sisted of * The Athenian Captive ’ and ‘ The 
Massacre of Glencoe,’ which were both 
acted, and * The Castilian,’ which was pri- 
vatel}' circulated. His other publications 
were numerous, among tlio most important 
of whicli were * Vacation liambles,’ a ‘Life 
of Charles Lamb,’ and an * Essay on the 
Greek Drama,’ contributed to a cyclojimdia. 

In July 1841) ho was made a judge of 
tbe Common Pleas, when lie received the 
accustomed honour of kni^dithood. The pe- 
riodical press was loud m the oxprtssioii 
of the universal feeling of pleasure wliich 
the appointment occasioned, and during the 
five years that ho administered justice on 
the bench lie did not disappoint the ge- 
neral expectation. Though not what is 
called a black-letter lawyer, his gimt good 
sense and extreme desire to do j ustice. liis 
vigorous intellect and his practical experi- 
ence, his personal amiability and urbanity 
towards all, made him a most satisfactory 
judge. His career was closed by an awful 
termination. While delivering his charge 
to the grand jury at Stafford on March 13, 
1854, and recommending in emphatic terms 
a closer connection between the rich and 
the poor, he was, in the middle of an 
effective passage, suddenly struck with apo- 
plexy, and ere a few moments had elapsed 
had gone to his great account. 

He married in 1821 the daughter of Mr. 
John Towell Hutt, a merchant of London, 
and she brought to him a numerous family. 

TAMETOHX, William de, was a man of 
aome importance in Yorkshire. In 4 Henry 
HI. he was commissioned with Walter 


Maud^k and others to enquire by twelve 
men into &o state of the castle of Picker- 
ing in that county, after the peace between 
the long and Piince Louis ; and there are 
two instances in which he was one of those 
before whom an assize of last presentation, 
and one of novel disseisin, were directed to 
be heard. In the general appointment of 
justices itinerant in 10 Henry 111., 1220, 
ne was selected for Northumberland. (Mot, 
Clam, \, 430, ii. 138, 161.) 

TAMFIELB, Laurence, was tbe son of 
Francis Tantield, of Gay ton in Northamp- 
tonshire. Ho became reader at the Inner 
Temple in Lent 1696. (Duff dale* a Oriff, 
160.) He had long before acquired pro- 
fessional fame, for the Reports iiitroaiice 
his name as an advocate as early as 1670. 
In Easter 1003 bo received the degree of 
tbe coif. He was member of the first 
arliamcnt of King James’s reign, and on 
auuavy 13, lOOO, ne was constituted on© 
of the judges of the King’s lleuch. He 
did not long remain in that position, being 
advanced ou Juno 25, 1007, to tlio oilice of 
chief baron of the Exchequer, over which 
court he presided with mucli credit for 
integrity, iiKlopendtmce, and learning dur- 
ing the remnindcr of his life. In the public 
acts of his time iu which he was engaged — 
viz., iff the case of the post-nati, the pro- 
ceedings against the Countess of Shrews- 
bury for contempt, the trial of the Countess 
of Somerset for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, and the prosecution of 3Ir. 
AVraynham for slnndenng Lord Chancellor 
I Docon — no record is preserved of the part 
he toolv, except with regard to the latter, 
ill whiclx the judgment lui pronounced is 
distinct anil impressive. (State Triahj ii. 
90,009, 770, 952, 1070.) 

That he was a favourite with his con- 
temporaries may be intViTed from the name 
of his residence in tlie Temple^ theretofore 
called Rnidshaw\s lionts, being changed 
to Taniield Court in compliment to him. 

( Dtiffdale*a Oriff, 140.) Ho survived King 
.fames ahnut a month, and dying on AprU 
30, 1026, Avas buried under a cosily monu- 
ment in Ihirford Church, Oxfordshire, where 
he hud purchased the Priory with the manor 
of Great lew and other lands. Ry his wife, 
Ji^lizabeth Evans, of Loddington in North- 
amptonshire, he left an only daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Ilenry Carey 
of Aldenhaiii, first Viscount Falkland ; and 
Burforil Priory afterwaids became the pro- 
perty of Sir William Lenthall, who mar- 
ried another Elizabeth Evans of Loddington. 
(Clarendon's Lif Of i. 42; Athen, Oxon, iii. 
004 ; Notes and Queries^ 2nd S. x. 20D.) 

TANK, AVilliah. was constituted chief 
baron of tbe Exenequer on February 3, 
1374, 48 Edward IU. He is mentioned as 
an advocate in the Year Books from the 
twentieth year. During the short period 
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that hepreidded in the court he acted as a 
judge ox asfdse, and there are two instances 
of grants to him of the custody of lands 
pending the minority of the heir, both of 
which being in Susses^ it is not improbable 
that he was settled in that county. He 
was succeeded as chief baron on November 
12, 1376. (N. Fcedera, iii. 907; Ahb. Rot. 
OHg. ii. 331, 336.) 

TAUNTON, William Elias, whose father, 
of the same name as himself, was clerk of 
the peace for the county and town-clerk of 
the city of Oxford, and had received the 
honour of knighthood, and whose mother 
was Frances, daughter of Stephen Gros- 
venor. Esq., sub-treasurer of Christ Church, 
was the eldest of a large family. He was 
bom in 1773, and was educated first at 
Westminster and then at Christ Church, 
where he distinguished himself by gaining 
the chancellor’s prize in 1703 for the best 
English essay, the subject being ‘ Popu- 
larity.’ In the next year he entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and applied himself zealously 
to the study of the law, in which, when ho 
was called to the bar in Easter Term 1799, 
he was deeply grounded. He joined the 
Oxford Circuit, uniting with it,* according 
to the practice of the time, that of the dis- 
trict ot South Wdes. 11() soon acquired 
the reputation of a black-letter lawyer, and 
to great legal knowledge he added con- 
siderable abilities as a speaker. TIis style 
of eloquence was considered rather pon- 
derous, but occasionally he burst into 
vigorous thought and beauty, and in lan- 
guage pure and terse exhibited the vast 
extent of his acquirements. 

In 1806 he was elected deputy recorder 
of Oxford to Mr. Charles ^Vbbot, afterwards 
Lord Colchester, upon whose resignation 
he succeeded as recorder. He also became 
one of the Commissioners of Bankrupts, 
and in 1822 received a silk gown as king’s 
counsel. When, eight years after, the 
addition of another judge was required in 
each court, he was selected on November 
18, 1830, to take the place in the King’s 
Bench, and proved himself a most accom- 
plished judge. Ilis judgments were re- 
markable for originality of thought and 
felicity of expression, proceeding from a 
thoroughly independent mind. His j udicial 
career, however, was a very limited one; 
in five years it was terminated by his sud- 
den death, on January 11, 1835, at his house 
in liussell Square. 

In 1814 he married Maria, daughter of 
Henry William Atkinson, Esq., provost of 
the Company of Moneyers, Eoyal Mint, by 
whom he left two sons and three daughters. 

TATLOB, John, is supposed by Anthony 
Wood {Fadi 0.ron. i. 62) to have had a 
tailor for his father, and to have been born 
in a poor cottage at Barton in the parish of 
Tatinhill in Staffordshire. He was one of 


three produced at a birth, who. king pm« 
sented as a curiosity to the idng while 
hunting in that county, were by the royal 
command all carefully educated. Whatever 
was his origin, he did credit to his in- 
structors byhecoming anAminent canonist 
of his day. . 

I,lt would appear, from Wood’s description 
of him as doctor of decreef|.>and of the 
sacred canons beyond the s«ns,l!^t1hat he took 
his degree in a foreign uniVedM^; and this 
seems likely from his being inebr^^rated at 
Cambridge in 1620, and at Okford in May 
1522. He was ordained sub-deacon in 
1603, being then rector of the parish of 
Bishop’s Hatfield in the diocese of Lincoln, 
and afterwards received several other bene- 
fices. In August 1504 he was united with 
Dr. John Yonge and others in negotiating 
the treaty of commerce with Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, and in the first year of Henry 
VIII., 1509, ho was made clerk of the par- 
liament, and immediately afterwards was 
appointed master in Chancery. In June 
1513 he accompanied the king in his in- 
vasion of France, witnessing the battle of 
Spurs, &c. ; and his interesting diary of 
the events of the expedition, in Latin, 
is now in the State Paper Office. In 
1614 he was chosen prolocutor of the 
convocation, having just previously been 
collated to the archdeaconry of Derby, 
which was followed in the next year by 
that of Buckingham. 

At this time he was an attendant on the 
court, and was sent to greet the Venetian 
embassy at Deptford, on its arrival in May 
1615. The answer which he made by the 
king’s command to the ambas^dor’s Latin 
oration on his introduction is preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum (Nero, b. vii. fo. 12). 

In 1626 he was again engaged in diplo- 
matic duties, and in 1526 he was sent to 
France with the ostensible object of con- 
gratulating bVancis on his release from 
captivity, but in reality to induce his 
majesty to violate the treaty he had just 
concluded with the emperor. Dr. Taylor’s 
success in this negotiation received the 
reward not unusually conferred for such 
services. On June 26, 1627, he was ap- 
pointed master of the Rolls, and was soon 
after sent with several others to invest the 
French king with the order ^of the Garter. 
He was also named as one of the com- 
missioners to try the validity of King 
Henry’s marriage with Queen Catherine, 
the duty of examining the witnesses de- 
volving upon him. After being seated' at 
the Rolls for above seven years, he de- 
Hvered up his patent to ho cancelled on 
October 6, 1634, in order that the king 
might invest his favourite, Cromwell, with 
the place. His death followed very soon 
after, a successor in the archdeaconiy being 
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collated before the end of the year. (Xe 
168 } Rymerj xiii. 105, xiy. 106 ; 
State Trials, i. 312; Lmgard, vi. 86; CaL 
State Papers [1616-18].) 

TBN TKEDBir, Lobd. See G. Abbott. 

' THBSIHER, FtiOBDBBiGX (Lorb Ohelms- 
fobjd), whose family is of German origin, is 
the grandson Of a native of Dresden in 
Saxony, whoi^ on coining into England, was 
introduced teethe Marquis of liockinghain, 
and was 6m|l&yed as his lordship^s confi- 
dential amanuensis or secretary. One among 
his children was Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
who distinguished himself in the navy 
under Lord Nelson, and took that gallant 
admiral’s celebrated dag of truce on shore 
at Copenhagen in 1801. Another was 
Charles Thesiger, who went with Admiral 
Bentinck, when governor of St. Vincent, as 
secretary, and became successively comp- 
troller and collector of customs in the 
island, the latter oifice being in those days 
highly lucrative. Besides which he obtained 
a grant of land there from the crown. He 
had seven children, of whom Frederick the 
future chancellor was the youngest. 

Frederick was born in . Loudon on April 
16, 1704, and received tlie early part of bis 
education at the school ox the eminent 
Grecian Dr. Charles Burney, of Green- 
wich. But his inclinations turning towards 
the sea, he left the Gi-ecian, and entered 
into a naval academy at Gosport, kept by 
another Dr. Burney, equally eminent in 
producing good oliicers as his namesake in 
producing good scholars. After a year’s 
preparation, he, like his great predecessor 
Lord Chancellor Erskine, commenced his 
active life as a midshipman, joining in 1807 
the Cambrian frigate, commanded by the 
Hon. Charles Paget, and bein^ present in 
that year at the second bomnardmeut of 
Copenhagen, as bis uncle had been at the 
first. Soon afterwards, when by the death 
of his last surviving brother he became 
the heir of his father's West India estate, 
his life was considered too valuable to be 
risked in the naval service, and to bis great 
regret his name was removed from the 
Navy List. After two years spent at an 
indiiferent private school, be went at seven- 
teen to St. Vincent, as he had been heard 
to say, ^ to make his father’s acquaintance.’ 
There, after due consideration, it was de- 
termined that the young man should qualify 
himself for the bar of St. Vincent, and for 
that purpose should enter one of the inns 
of court in England, and on his return 
should with his practice as a barrister 
unite the superintendence of the property. 

The latter part of this plan was soon 
after defeated, by the eru]^tion of a volcano 
of the Soufirieie mountain, at the foot of 
which the estate was situate. This event, 
which happened on April 30, 1812, totally 
annihilated the whole property, burying it 
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under a mass of stonea and ashes ; but, 
though it diminished the young man’s 
prospects, it did not change his legal 
destmation. 

Eetuming to England, he entered into 
the society of Gray’s Inn on November 6, 
1813, With the purposed object of event- 
ually joining the West Indian bar, his pre- 
paration was devoted to every branch of 
the law, and the knowledge that he thus 
acquired was of eminent use in his fixture 
career. He went first to a convejrancer, 
then to an equity draughtsman, and finished 
his course by becoming a pupil of Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes, the eminent special pleader. 
To that gentleman’s remonstrances young 
Thesiger owes his establishment at the 
English bar. His master thought so well 
of his pupil that he said it was a * shame ’ 
to go Wk to tlio West Indies without 
trying his fortune in this country. Not 
having the slightest connection with any 
one likely to contribute to his advancement, 
he hesitated, but, though hopeless of suc- 
cess, decided as his kind instructor wished 
liim. 

He was called to the bar on November 
18, 1818, and travelled the Home Circuit, 
joining the Surrey sessions. In the latter 
he w&s fortunate in getting into early busi- 
ness, and in two or throe years became 
leader. By the purchase of the place of 
one of the four counsel of the Palace Court, 
instituted in the reign of Charles 11. for 
the trial of causes of small amomit within 
twelve miles of the Palace of Westminster, 
which sat on every Friday throughout the 
ycoi', ho acquin'.d those liabits of business, 
and that experience in conducting causes, 
that few counsel have an opportunity of 
gaining so early in the superior courts. 

One of the cases on the circuit in which 
he highly distinguished himself was as 
counsel for Hunt, an accessory with Thur- 
tell in the murder of Mr. Weare, tried in 
January 1824 ; but the case in which he 
obtained the greatest eclat while in a stuff 
own, and to which ho mainly attributed 
is future advance, was an ejectment 
against his client tho lord of a manor, 
tried at Chelmsford in 1832, as to the right 
to some unenclosed strips of land by the 
side of the highway, in which, after three 
trials, he succeeded in establishing his 
client’s title. Mr. Thesiger afterwards 
chose his own title of Lord Chelmsford 
in memory of this triumph. During thia 
timo he was obtaining very conriderable 
employment in Westminster Hall, and evi- 
dently commanding the ear of the judges. 
The author of these pages was nirngelf 
present on two occarions when Chief Jus- 
tice Abbott highly complimented hin^ to 
the ju^ on his management of cases which 
he iiad been called upon to lead in the 
absence of his senior. 
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In 18U he was made Mug’s counsel, 
and for the next ten years he remained 
the leader of hie circuit. 

In 1840 he entered into the political 
arena ns member for Woodstock ; and on 
April 15, 1844, he was, after twenty-six 
years of continued labour, selected by Sir 
Robert Peel’s government to be the soli- 
citor-general, in the place of Sir William 
Follett, who became attorney-general. 
With this eminent man and extraordinary 
advocate, who was as remarkable for his 
legal acquirements and his effective elo- 
quence as for the charm of his manner and 
the music of his voice, Mr. Thesiger (who 
was knighted soon alter his promotion) 
would have been delighted to act as a 
suboi*dinate. But the health of his leader, 
broken down by too intense exertions in 
his profession, soon after obliged him to 
quit England, and to leave the solicitor- 
general, quite a novice in the duties of his 
own office, to encounter the work of both. 
This he successfully performed for above 
ten months, and it is pleasing to record the 
generous and ready assistance ho received 
from his old political opponent Sir Thomas 
Wilde, who voluntarily (offered and kindly 
gave the aid of his experience, when he 
saw the difficult position in whicli Sir 
Frederick was placed. On Sir William 
Follett’s death, Sir Frederick was appointed 
attorney-general, on June 29, 1845, and re- 
tained the office till July ^1, 1840, when he 
retired with the ministry of Sir llobert 
Peel, on the occasion of the repeal of the 
corn laws. 

Two days after his resignation Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal died, and thiw Sir 
Frederick lost the succession to the vacant 
seat, which would have fallen to him as of 
course had the death occurred a few days 
before. It was naturally given by the new 
ministry to their attorney-general, Sir 
Thomas Wilde. That ministry remained 
in power for nearly six years, during which 
Sir Frederick resumed his former leading 
position at the bar without office. When 
they were in turn defeated, Sir Frederick 
was restored to his previous office on Fe- 
bruary 27, 1862, but only held it till 
December 28 in that year, nis party being 
again obliged to retire, and tlien again he 
returned into the ranks as a private bar- 
rister, for the next six years employed in 
all the great cases which occupied the 
attention of the public. 

Among the * causes cdl^bres ’ in which he 
was engaged during the last decade of his 
forensic career was the famous attempt of 
a Miss Smith to charge the Earl of Ferrers 
with breach of promise of marriage, in 
which Sir Fredendc’s speech in defence of 
the^ earl, exposing the fraud and forgery by 
which charge was supported, was con- 
adered so eloquent and effective that one 


of his most dislingiiidied colleames, ainoe 
a chief justice, is said to have declared to 
him that he would rather have made that 
speech than any he had ever heard at the 
bar. Another remarkable case in which 
Sir Frederick was equally successful was 
in exposing a man who pretended to be 
the son of Sir Hugh Smythi and to be 
entitled to vast estates in Gloucestershire 
and other counties. , There , the benefit of 
tho electric telegraph was fully exempli- 
ffed, as well as the advantage of the puoli- 
cation of legal proceedings, for in^ the 
interval between the two days of trial a 
full confirmation of the plaintiff’s villainy 
was communicated^ to the defendant’s 
counsel, and the peijured claimant, instead 
of gaining possession of the coveted estates, 
endued his life in prison. 

Sir Frederick was not only ingenious 
and eloquent in the conduct of his cases ; 
ho enlivened them also with his witty 
repartees. Of these it is difficult to give 
specimens, because they applied mostly to 
local circumstances, or were conveyed in 
rofessional diction. One, however, may 
e recorded as an apt example. He was 
opposed by a learned serjeant, who in his 
examination of his witnesses was very 
irregular in putting leading questions. Sir 
Frederick, remonstrating, appealed to tho 
judge, on which the learned serjeant said, 
‘ I have a right to deal with my witnesses 
as I please.’ ^ Yes,’ said Sir Frederick, 
‘ he may dealj my lord, but he must not kad.^ 
In his parlianientary career he was a 
firm supporter of the conservative party. 
In 1844 ho exchanged Woodstock for 
Abingdon, and in 1852 he was returned 
for Stamford, for which he sat till he was 
raised to the peerage. Ills friendship with 
Sir Robert Peel continued till the death of 
that distinguished statesman, by whose 
side he was seated when he made his last 
speech. Sir Frederick, on some occasions 
after the repeal of the corn laws, found 
himself obliged to oppose Sir Robert when 
giving support to some of the measures of 
the whig ministry, and joined what is 
called the l^rotectioiiist party, from which 
the Peelites became after the death of their 
loader more and more widely separated. 

On Lord Derby coming into office for 
the second time, Sir Frederick was raised 
from the rank of a barrister to the bead of 
the law, Tho Great Seal was delivered 
to him as lord chancellor on February 20, 
1858, and on the next day he was called to 
the House of Lords as Baron Chelmsford. 
His qualifications for and his merits in the 
erformance of the duties of that high office 
have bound myself not to notice.^ He 
held it for only sixteen months, and resigned 
it on June 18, 1869, on the break-up of 
Lord Derby’s ministry. For the next seven 
years he kept his habits of business in full 
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^Mlice by devoting himself most assidu- 
ously to the heamig of appeals in the 
House of Lords and the privy council. 

At the end of that time Lord Derby 
again came into power, and replaced Lord 
Chelmsford in his former position as lord 
chancellor on July 6, I860;- but on the 
resignation of the prime minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, hia successor, for political reasons, 
removed Lord Chelmsford, who gave up 
the Great Seal on February 29, 1868, to 
Lord Cairns, who was himself obliged to 
retire with the conservative party before 
the end of the year. True to his party, 
Lord Chelmsford still pursues the same 
course and performs the same duties as de- 
votedly as in his former recess from olfice. 

Among the congi-atulations which he 
received on his first promotion, the address 
of the Incorporated Law Society, whose 
standing counsel ho had been for the Inst 
thirteen years, must have given him pecu- 
liar pleasure, as proving that the esteem in 
which he was neld was not confined to 
his brethren of the bar, but was extended 
over both branches of tlie profession. It 
contained the folhnring passage: ^‘The 
council, and they believe the profession^ at 
large, rejoice to" perceive in the elevation 
of your lordship to the highest official 
dignity in the power of the crown to 
bestow, the appropriate termination of a 
long and distinguished career, in which— 
unaided by the accidents of fortune — bril- 
liant abilities, united to unwearied industry, 
unsullied honour ^nd spotless integrity, 
the firm, fearless, and dignified mainte- 
nance of the rights, the honour, and the 
independence of the profession, joined to a 
courtesy which never failed, and which 
knew no distinction of ranlc or station, 
have at length achieved their just and 
fitting reward.* To this affectionate testi- 
monial Lord Chelmsford returned a most 
graceful and feeling reply. 

In 1822 he married the daughter of 
William Tinling, Esq., and niece of Major 
Pcirson, who lost his life in defending the 
island of Jersey. Of his issue by her he 
has seven surviving children, four sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son is a colomd 
in the army, and distinguished himself at 
Sebastopol and in India, where he is now 
adjutant-general ; and one of his daughters 
is the widow of Major-General Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot Inglis, K.O.B., celebrated 
for his gallant defence of the Residence at 
Lucknow, who died from the consequences 
of his exertions there. 

THIBKIirO, William, was of a family 
probably settled at Thirning in Hunting- 
donshire, as he is mentioned in a grant 
of certain land, houses, and rents of the 
manor of Hemmgford Grey in that coimty 
to the prior and convent of Harwolde. 
(Cto/. itig. p. m. iii. 218.) 
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His name first appeals in the Y^ar Books 
in 44 Edward III., 1370 ; but it was not till 
April 11, 1388, 11 Richard IL, that he 
was appointed a judge of the Common 
Pleas. Within eight years he was raised 
to the chief seat in that court, on January 
15, 1306, 19 Richard IL (CaL Hot. Pat. 
216,220.) 

Hitherto ho seems to have confined him- 
self to the performance of his judicial 
functions, with no other variation than 
arose from acting as a trier of petitions in 
parliament. But ho was soon called upon 
to take part in the political scenes which 
then agitated the country. When King 
Richard bad resiuned his royal power, and 
had contrived in his twenty-first year to 
summon a parliament ready to do his 
bidding, the legality of the attainder of the 
judges ten years before was discussed by 
noth houses, and the legal and judicial 
officers wera called upon to state what 
they thought of the answers of their pre- 
decessors for which they had been con- 
demned. Chief Justice Thirning replied, 
somewhat evasively, that ‘ tlio declaration 
tif treason not yet declared belonged to the 
parliament, hut that had he been a lord of 
parliament, if ho liad been asked, he should 
nave answered in the same manner.’ (Hot. 
Pari iii. 358.) All the proceedings of the 
eleventh year were thereupon of course 
repealed, and tlio surviving siifierers re- 
calhd from banishment. 

Recollecting that these enactments of 21 
Richard II. were all annulled within two 
years in the first parliament of Henry IV., 
it seems somewhat extraordinary that Sir 
William Thirning (for he was then n 
knight), after giviiig such an opinion, should 
have been selected ns one of the commis- 
sioners to receive Richard’s resignation of 
the crown, and should have been put 
forward so prominently ns the spokesman 
of the parliament in pronouncing his depo- 
sition. But Henry was a politic prince, 
and probably deemed it wiser to overlook 
what might be considered as an act of 
political iieceB.sity than to make enemies of 
the lawyers. Ho no doubt also thought 
that it would give a judicial weight to the 
solemn proceeding if it was conducted 
under the auspices of the oldest and most 
respected judge upon the bench. Thirning 
also may ho supposed to have undertaken 
the office, not from any strong dissatisfac- 
tion with Richard’s government, nor any 
positive a])proval of Henry’s title, but 
Dccause a change having abeady been made 
inevitable by Henry’s proceedings, he con- 
sidered it his duty so to act that such 
change should be effected aa peaceably as 
possible. 

Thiminff accordingly, with his coadju- 
tors, attended on Richam in the Tower on 
September 29, 1399, and there received his 
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renunciation of the throne. On the next day 
it was presented to the parliament, which 
thought fit, in addition, to allege thii^- 
three articles of misgovemment against 
him, and to depute seven commissioneis, of 
whom Thiming was one, to pronounce a 
sentence of deposition. This oeing done, 
the same commissioners were directed, as 
procurators of the people, to communicate 
the proceedings to the fhllen king, and to 
resign and give back to him the homa^ 
and fealty of his former siilnects. The deli- 
cate duty fell upon Sir William Thiming, 
who spoke in the name of them all ; and it 
is but just to say that be confined himself 
to the words of the sentence, not aggravat- 
ing it by any harsher language than that 
in which it was expressed. (jRot. Pari, iii. 
416-24.) 

His last duty in that parliament was to 

C iounce its sentence on the lords who 
appealed the Duke of Gloucester and 
his friends in 21 Richard 11. ; and in the 
following parliament the objects for which 
it was caued were declared in a speech 
delivered by him. (Ihid, 451, 454.) After 
this his name docs not appear in any poli- 
tical transactions, hut his judgments are 
regularly recorded throughout the reign in 
numerous reports in the Year Hooks. 

On the accession of Heniy V. he received 
hia new patent on May 2, 141tS ; hut he 
must have died very shortly afterwards, 
for his widow Joan brought an action of 
debt in the next Trinity Term ( Y, B, p. 0), 
and his successor, Sir l^ichard Norton, was 
appointed chief justice in his place on June 
26, 1416. 

THOMAS was elected abbot of Winclie- 
cuinb in Gloucestershire in 1220, and was 
at the head of tlio commission issued in 
May 1220, 10 Henry III., to the justices 
itinerant for Worcestershire, according to a 
then common practice of placing an eccle- 
eiastic in that position. Ho died on October 
6, 1232. (Bromne Willis,) 

TfiOMSOK^ Alexandek, was horn in 
1744. Practising in tlio courts of equity, 
he was promoted on May 11, 1782, to a 
mastership in Cliancer^^, and continued to 
act in that character for nearly four years, 
when on January 4, 1 780, ho became ac- 
countant-general of that court. In another 
year lie was raised to the bench, being 
sworn a baron of the Exchequer on Fe- 
hruaiy 9, 1787, and knighted. After re- 
maining in that seat for twenty-seven years, 
ho was appointed the head of his court in 
Hilary Vacation 1814, a position which he 
fully merited by his legal knowledge and 
the excellence of his ju£cial decisions. He 
presided for little more than three years, 
and died at Bath at the age of seventy- 
three on April 16, 1817, being then by 
many years the father of the bench. 

His reputation as a lawyer and as a judge 


was of the highest o^er, his acquirements 
in scholasiic literature were very great, end 
his^ disposilion as a man was eminently 
social and kind. To his deep learning and 
comprehensive understanding was united 
a great love of jocularity. The jokers 
of Westminster Hall nicknamed him ^ The 
Staymaker,’ from a habit he had of check- 
ing witnesses who were going too fast. (1 
TermRep, 661 ; 6 TaurUm^ 416; 1 Afoore, 98.) 

THOMSON, William, whose life presents 
both an uncommon succession of ofiices and 
an extraordinary combination of them, was 
first recorder of London, and then solicitor- 
general-^a legitimate advance; next, on 
being dismissed from the latter, he accepted 
the insignificant office of cursitor boron of 
the Exchequer, and, lastly, he was raised 
to the bench of that court as an actual 
judicial baron. But what was most re- 
markable was that he retained the place 
of city recorder after his appointment to 
his three other posts, and held it till his 
death — a plurality which was either forced 
upon him Dv the general impression of his 
superior abilities, of which there is no evi- 
dence, or was the effect of a greediness of 
gain, which blinded him to the impropriety 
of filling positions in some measure in- 
compatible with each other, and certainly 
with respect to his last promotion differing 
greatly in their dignity and degree. 

Ho was the second son of a barrister and 
bencher of the Middle Temple of the same 
names, and, with his elder brother Stephen, 
was admitted into that society in 1688, hut 
not called to the bar till 1098. In 1708 
he was returned to parliament as member 
for Orford in Suflblk, and to him the whig 
party entrusted tlie enforcement of the 
third charge in their suicidal impeachment 
of Dr. Sacmoverell. lie performed this duty 
with sufficient point, and so satisfactorily 
to the promoters of the prosecution that he 
was employed as junior counsel in the pro- 
ceedings against the rioters, whom the 
popular disgust had inflamed to the com- 
mission of unjustifiable outrages. The con- 
sequence was that he lost his seat in the 
now parliament of 1710 ; hut in the follow- 
ing parliament of February 1714, called 
within a few months before the death of 
Queen Anne, he was elected for Ipswich, 
which he continued to represent till he wsis 
raised to the bench ; and on March 3 of 
that year he was chosen recorder of the 
city of London, hut so nearly were par- 
ties divided that it was only by the casting 
vote of the lord mayor that he succeeded. 
In this character it was his fortune to 
read the addresses of congratulation to both 
George I. and George II. On the former 
occasion probably he was knighted, as he 
is designated with the title shortly after, 
when acting as one of the managers on the 
trial of the Earl of Wintoun for the part 
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taken W him in the rebellion of 1715. 
(State irialSf xv. 167-869.) 

In February 1717 he succeeded as solici- 
tor-general ; Dut by his jealous and grasp- 
ing disposition he lost it in three years, 
and was expelled from the office with dis- 
grace. In the numerous chpters of incor- 
poration granted to the joint-stock com- 
panies by which the public were then 

S d and tricked, the Attorney-Oeneral 
ere had benefited by the fees more 
largely than himself. Sir William, envious 
of his colleague’s advoatagea, had the folly 
to denounco him as guilty of corruption 
before the committee appointed to enquire 
into all those companies, alleging that ho 
had not only pocketed large bribes, hut had 
permitted public biddings for charters at 
his chambers as at an auction. Lechmere 
of course could not allow such an imputa- 
tion to remain upon him ; a searching in- 
vestigation was made into its truth, and 
the result was a unanimous vote that the 
charges were malicious, false, scandalous, 
and utterly groundless. For this disgrace- 
ful slander Sir William was dismissed on 
March 17, 1720. Sir William, in no ways 
abashed, still kept his seat in piirliamcnt 
and his place as recorder, and in 1724 so 
far recovered his position as to obtain the 
grant of an annuity of 1200/., and a patent 
of precedence in all courts after the attor- 
ney and solicitor general. {Toimsen^a 
Ho, of Com, i. 461.) 

Not yet content, he accepted on J une 27, 
1720, the inferior place of cursitor baron 
of the Exchequer, and occ^ied it for the 
remainder of the reign of George I., and 
for two years in that of (George II., still ^ 
acting as recorder by himself or his depu- j 
ties, Serjeants Eahy and Urling. On No- i 
vember 27, 1729, he was, by a very unusual | 
step, advanced from the executive olfico of j 
cursitor baron to that of a judicial baron, 
having been on the previous day made a 
Serjeant for the purpose, and his present 
patent differing from the former by desig- i 
nating his new appointment as that of baron | 
‘ of the coife.’ Even with this honourable 
office of one of tbo twelve judges of Eng- 
land, be would not deprive bini.self of the 
rofits of the inconsistent place of recorder ; 
ut, after sitting in the Exchequer for nearly 
ten years, he died in the possession of both, 
on October 27, 1769, at Bath. {Ge/U, Mag, 
ix. 664.) By his will he left a ring to all 
the aldermen of London, and his portrait 
to the ebrporation. Ho married .fulia, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Conyers, of 
Ilorden in Durham, and widow of Sir 
WiUiam Blackett, of Wallington in North- 
umberland, Bart. 

TH0BE8BT, John de, or THTJESBY 

(Archbishop op York), wasbom at amanor 
of that name in Wensleydale in Yorkshire, 
which had been long in the family, and 
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was the second son of Hugh de Thoresby, 
who was lord of it in 9 Edward 11. (Par/. 
WrilSy ii. p. ii. 410.) He g^tly (ustin- 
guished himself while at Oxford by his 
attainments in the study of divinity, taking 
a high degree in both laws. So earty as 
1 Euward III. he was the last named m a 
mission to the pope to procure the canon- 
isation of Thomas Duke of Lancaster. At 
that time he probably was a clerk in the 
Chancery, where he continued to act for 
several years ; and having in 10 Edward 
111. been served in open court witJi a moni- 
tion to appear before the pope on some ap- 
peal, the papal messengers wore straightway 
committed to prison ns guilty of a contempt, 
and were only released by the intercession 
of (iueen Philippa. ( Pri/mm on 4th Inst, 
10.) This, liowever, did not prevent his 
being again sent to the pope, four years 
afterwards, to obtain a dispensation for the 
proposed uuirriago, hetweon Hugh le Do- 
speneer and the daugliter of tlie Earl of 
Salisbury. 

In the following year, on February 21, 
1341, bo received the appointment of 
master of the Bolls : and during the illness 
and at the death of (chancellor Pamiug, in 
Bj43, lie did the duties of the Seal, and, 
witli two of the clerks of tiio Chancery, 
held it till Bohert de Sadington was in- 
vested with the ofiice. 

He continued masb'T of the Bolls cei*- 
tainly as late .as May 20, 1345, being about 
that time made keeper of the privy seal. 
(N. FoBdera, ii. 807, 1119, iii. 39, 63.) 

In the previous year he obtained a 
canonry in Lincoln (.-athedml, and again 
visited the papal court a.s one of the king's 
ambassadors, porfoniiiug tlio same duty in 
France in J349. (Jbid. iii. 26, 64, 92.) 

Cn September 3, J3J7, Ijcj was con- 
secrated Bisliop of St. David's; and on 
June lO, 1340, he was .•ippointcd chancellor. 
On the 4th of the following November he 
was translated to ithc bishopric of Wor- 
cester, and was rai.scd to the nrcbbisliopric 
of York on October 22, 1362. He was 
left one of the custodes of the kingdom 
when King Iklward renewed his invasion of 
France in 1365 (Ihid, 306) ; but on his 
sovereign's return after the battle of Poic- 
tiers in the ensuing year, his advancing age 
prompted liim to apply for liberty to retire 
from the chancellorship, which he had held 
with credit and honour longer than any 
other clmnccllor of this reign, though for 
I little more than seven years in all, during 
; four of which ho hod been archbishop. He 
I was accordingly, ‘henevole et patanter/ 
exonerated from his duties on November 
27, 1360, 

His political duties during the seventeen 
remaining years of his life were confined 
to conducting various treaties with the 
Scottish king ; but for the most part he 
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deToted himself to his ej^copal functionsi 
and to renovation of nis cathedral. He 
laid the first stone of the new choir on 
July 29, 1362 ; and, besides exciting the 
uomes and clergy of his plrovince to aid his 
endeavours, he expended large sums in 
carrying on that splendid work, and also in 
restoring and ornamenting the chapel of 
St. Mary, where his remains were after- 
wards deposited. The question of prece- 
dence between the two archbishops, which 
had for many years occasioned unseemly 
contests, was settled by a^eement between 
him and Archbishop L<>lip ; and Pope 
lunodCnt IV., in his confirmation of tne 
arrangement, introduced the nice distinction 
of primate of England, and primate of aU 
England. He is said by some to have 
been created a cardinal by Pope Urban V., 
but his name does not appear in the most 
authentic lists, nor is he ever so called in 
the English records. 

Ho mod at his manor of Thorpe on No- 
vember (), 1373, having been engaged in 
the public service for nearly forty-eight 
years of Edward’s reign, with a character 
honourably described as * conteiitionum et 
litlum hostis, et pacis et concordim amicus.’ 
Besides several other religious works, he 
wrote a commentary in the English tongue 
on the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and 
the Articles of Faith, for the use of tho 
people of his province. That on the Ten 
Oommandnients is printed by Thoresby in 
the appendix to his * Vicaria Leodensis.’ 
(Godwm, 404, 681, 687 fDrake^s Eboracutn, 
434.) 

THOBNTON, Gilbert be, or DE TOBEN- 
TON, is mentioned as the king’s attorney 
from 8 to 14 Edward I., 1280-6 j but it is 
niicertaiii whether this office was similar to 
that of the attoniey-genoral of tho present 
day, or anything more than a special ap- 
pointment to act on the part of the Idiig in 
a particular proceeding. There were evi- 
dently at those times two or three so acting 
in difierent counties under the designation 
of * narratores pro rege.’ (Abb, Placit. 274.) 

On the disgrace of Kalph de llcngham 
he was constituted chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, 1289, with a salary of 40/. 
per annum ; and there is evidence of his 
acting as late as August 1295 (jRot. Pari. 
i. 134), soon after which Roger le Braba- 
zon was raised to the same post. But 
whether tho vacancy occurred oy Gilbert 
de Thornton’s death or resignation does not 
appear ; and there is no trace of bis private 
history, except the fact that a messuage 
and two carucates of land at Cabum In 
Lincolnshire were conveyed to him in 17 
Edward I. by John Priorell. (Abb, Placit, 
218.) 

During his presidency of the court he 
composed a Compendium of the Law, 
which was in the nature of an abridgment 



of Bracton’s work, blit wMdi hiM never 
been printed. The maam^pt, which Sel- 
den found in Lord Burleiglih libraiy, states 
that Gilbert de Thornton ^ tempore illo 
scientifi, bonitate, et mansuetudine, fiorult 
eleganter.’ (Legal Bihliog, ^ i DugdMe 
Orig. 57.) 

THOBPE, Robert be, was appointed a 

» of the Common Pleas when Edward 
1289, punished nearly all the judges 
for corrupt practices in their office ; and the 
fines levied before him commence] on the 
octaves of the Purification, 18 Edward I., 
1290, and continue for no more than a year. 
(PhigdaWH Orig, 44.) He probably died 
shortly after, as his name does not again 
occur. His wife was named Aveline. 
(Rot, Pari i. 18, 81, 33, 198.) 

THOBPE, John de, tlie son of Robert de 
Thorpe and Maud his wife, of a consider- 
able family, possessing Rolands, Combes, 
Uphall, and other manors in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, was returned as knight of the 
shire for Norfolk in 33 Edward I., and 
acted in the same year as assessor and 
collector of the aid to" the king in that coun- 
ty. (Pari TFrttSf i. 803.) In 35 Edward 
I., 1307, he held the second place among 
the justices of trailbaston then appointed 
for those two counties. (Rot. Pari. i. 218, 
301.) He ^ and his companions ’ are men- 
tioned as justices in Norfolk in 8 Edward 
II., and various judicial duties were 
assigned to him up to tho seventeenth 
year. In 13 Edward II, ho was made 
sheriff of the county. (Pari. TFnts, ii. 
1603-55 Abb. Rot. Ong. i. 252, 278.) 

He married Alice Mortimer ; and at his 
death, on May 16, 1324, 17 Edward H., 
his son Robert succeeded him, hut does 
not appear to have been summoned as a 
baron. ( Cal. Inq, p. m. i. 310 ; Rot. Pari, 
i. 169, 419, 420 5 Rloin^eldCs Norfolk, i. 
137, 611, &c.) 

THOBPE, Robert D/:, who was a justice 
itinerant into Derbyshire in 4 Edward HI., 
1330, was clearly a different person from 
the chief justice and chancellor in a later 
period of the reign ; but the Thorpes were 
so numerous that it would he merely guess- 
work to attempt to fix the family to which 
he belonged. He may have been the son 
of John and Alicia de Thoipe, of Creek in 
Norfolk, and Combes in Suffblk ; and if so, 
he died in the same year he acted as ju^ 
tice itinerant, and was succeeded by his 
son John. (Cal, Inq, p. m. i. 310, li. 20, 
139.) 

THOBPE, Robert db, of Thorpe, near 
Norwich, was educated at Cambridge, 
in which university he laid the foundation 
of the divinity schools, with the chapel 
over them, in 1356, and was afterwards 
master of Pembroke College. He com- 
menced his career as an advocate as early 
as 14 Edward III,, 1340, attaining the 



W king's serj^t in 1345. Ooke calls 
lim *9i ninQ,.o(^ singular judgment in the 
laws of this tSaVn.’ He was appointed 
,one of the justices to try felonies in the 
county of Oxford in 1355, and was 
frequently employed as a justice of assize, 
but held no seat on the judicial bench at 
Westminster until he was appointed chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, on June 27, 
1366, 30 Edward III. Nine years after- 
wards he had an extended grant of 40/. a 
year to supnort the dignity of knighthood 
which the King had conferred upon him ; 
and he continued to preside in that court 
for nearly fifteen years. So high a character 
did he acquire that when the Commons 
petitioned the king that none but laymen 
should be placed in the higher ofiices of 
the state, he was deemed the fittest miui to 
supersede William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, as chancellor ; and the Great 
Seal was accordingly delivered to him on 
March 20, 1371. 

lie enjoyed this dignity little more than 
a year, his death occurring on June 29, 
1372. 

He niniTied Margaret, the daughter of 
William Deyncourt, but left no children. 
(Ahh. Hot. On)/, ii. 337 ; C(U. Inq. p. m. 322 ; 
Mader'^s C.O. C, CmnhruhjCy 28.) 

THOBFE, Wii.LTABi DE, appears in the 
Year Books as an advocate as early ns 7 
Edward HI. In 15 Edward III., 1341, he 
was made one of the king’s Serjeant's, and 
is called the king’s attorney in the following 
year. In that year, on April 23, 1342, he 
was raised to th(j bench. The words uwd 
aro ‘ umis justiciarionim ad plncita in 
Banco.* ( Cal Rot. Pat. 142.) Bugdalo 
thereupon inserts him among the justices of 
tlie Common Pleas ; but, as he does not 
mention any fines levied before him, nnd 
introciuces his name as a justice of the 
King’s Bench in tlio nineteenth year, on 
the authority of the Liberate Roll, without 
mentioning the date of his removal from 
the Common Pleas, it may be doubtful 
whether his first appointment was not to 
the King’s Bench, (‘specially as he became 
the chief of it on November 20, 1340. In 
that character he opened the parliaments of 
the two following years. (Rot. Pari ii. 
104, 2(K>.) • 

Towards the end of 1350 charges were 
made against him of malversation in his 
office ; and the king i.ssued his writ, on No- 
vember 3, to live conjmissioner.s to have 
him before them, and to do justice accord- 
ing to his demerits^ They immediately 
proceeded on their commission, when he 
confessed that he had received bribes from 
llichard de Salteby, of 10/. ; from Hilde- 
brand Bereswerd, of 20/.; from Gilbert 
Ilaliland, of 40/. ; from Thomas de Derby, of 
St. Bartholomew, of 20/. ; and from Robert 
de Dalderby, of 10/. ; all of whom had been 
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indicted before him at Lincoln ; Imd that he 
had therefore caused the writ of exigent 
against them to be stayed ; whereupon he 
was committed prisoner to the Tower of 
liOndoD, and all nis lands and goods were 
ordered to be seized into the king’s hands, 
until the royal will and pleasure should be 
known. 

With this legal and reasonable judgment, 
however, the king was not satisfied; and 
accordingly issued another writ on Novem- 
ber 10, commanding the same parties im- 
mediately to pronounce iudginont that he 
should be degraded nnd hanged. This was 
accordingly done, nnd thereupon, on tho 
spie day, the king, by writ of privy seal, 
signified that he ‘ gave and forgave him bis 
lifjS* but ordered liis body to bo remitted to 
prison. The record and process were after- 
wards laid before the parliament, which , 
confirmed tho judgment. (N. Fordem, iii. 
208; RoL Pari ii. 227.) Goke says (3 
Ind. 145) that Sir William Thorpe was 
na:*doned and restored to all his lands. ' as 
by the record appearoth ; ’ but the record, 
ns published, only says that the execution 
of the judgment of hanging was pardoned 
him, and that he was remitted to prison 
to await tho king’s favour, Tho remainder 

f tho judgment, <thnt nil his hind and 
goods should be forfeited to tho king,’ is 
left unnoliced, and consequently unpar- 
doned; and by entries on tho records of 
that year (Abb. Rot. Orig. ii. 211, 212), it 
appears that tho sherifis of liincoln and 
other counties were directed to take bis 
lands, &(*., into the king’s hands, as con- 
victed of certain crimes; and that four of 
his horses, ^ cum scllis, frenis, et garconibus, 
wer(^ seized by one c»f tho sluji ifTs of London. 

In the following year, however, he re- 
ceived the king’s pardon, with the restora- 
tion of part of hw lands — viz., the manor of 
( ’hangton in Sus.'^cx. (Cal Rot. Pnt. 160.) 
Iltj was not restored to his offico of chief 
ju.slico; hut after an interval of eighteen 
months ho was made second bnron of the 
Exchequer, on May 24, 1352, unless the 
William de I’liorpe wlio then received that 
appointment was a diflerent person. In the 
absence ot any evidence to the contrary, 
there is good reason to btdieve Hint he was 
the same piirson ; the more especially as 
there aro instances, ten years before, of the 
king’s nunstating judges against whom 
charges had been made, and as it was 
extremely improbable that a person, ot 
whom no previous notice exists of his 
being connected with the court, should 
be at once raised to tho office of second 
baron, above the other occupants of that 
bench. 

* Liber Assisarum’ 
of 28 Edward III. (p. 145), where Thorpe is 
said to have been ‘ then made chief iustice,* 
it might be inferred that he was restored to 
V V 
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his former place ; but attention to the con- 
text clearly proves that the expression 
merely means that he was made chief jus- 
tice in the commission of assizes in Sussex, 
in the place of H. Green, who had been 
sent on some other service ; as we should 
now say, the senior judge of assise. 

Whether the baron of the Exchequer 
were the same or a different person, he was 
present among the judges in the parliament 
of 28 and 29 Edward III. {Rot, Pari, ii. 
254, 267), but not later. 

Within a few years three William de 
Thorpes are mentioned — in Nottingham, 
Northampton, and Sussex {N, F<odera, 221, 
457, 4(4) ; but we cannot satisfactorily iden- 
tity either with the judge. 

THOEP£, TnoHAS, of what family is un- 
certain, was an officer of the Exchequer in 
20 Henry VL, 1442, when he was coinmis- 
sioBod to receive the ^ great good’ which the 
king expected would accrue from the general 
pardon ne had granted to his subjects, and 
to apply it to the defence of (’alais. {Acts 
Pivy Council^ v. 186.) Hugdiile docs not 
introduce him among the barons of the Ex- 
chequer till November 1458; but ho had 
clearly then held the oflice between five 
and SIX years ; and we have n curious cixhi- 
bitioii of the mode of his obtaining it in a 
petition to the parliament of 36 Henry VL, 
1455. {Rot, Ikrl. v. 642.) 

Thorpo was remembrancer of tbo Ex- 
chequer when the Earl of Worcester was 
appointed treasurer in April 1452. That , 
nomeman, who was a partisan of the Duke | 
of York, immediately turned Thorpe out of j 
the office, and gave it to Kichard Forde, the 1 
clerk of the Pipe. Thor^w was not a man 
to submit, and therefore obtained letters 
patent for his restoration from the king, 
who no doubt listened ivadily to the com- 
plaint of his own adheicnt against the en- 
croachment of one whom he looked upon 
as little less than a rebel. Thorpe accord- 
ingly retook possession of the place, and 
would not give it up, as the petition with 
simplicity avers, ‘ oniesse thenno ho myght 
bene preferred to bo third baron of the seid 
Eschequier.’ The dismissed remembrancer 
thereupon negotiated with William Eallan, 
then the third baron, whom he induced to 
resign by giving him a Imnd uiidertakiiig to 
pay him forty marks yearly for bis life or 
till oiberwise provided for. 

The king of course made no difficulty in 
iving Thorpe his ptitent, and the date of 
is appointment may be fixed in the early 
art ot 1463. There is little doubt that he 
eld it when he was elected speaker of the 
House of Commons on March 8 of that year 
{Rot, IWl V. 227) ; and it is certain that he | 
did so in the following June, for his wife, 
who died on the 23rd of that month, is de- 
scribed on her tombstone in St. John Za- 
chary's, in liOndoD) as ‘ Joanna, the wife of 
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Thomas Thorp, one of the barons of the 
Exchequer, and speaker of the parliament.’ 
{WeeveTf 391.) 

" The parliament was prorogued on July 2, 
and Baron Thorpe was present at no less 
than five meetings of the king's council in 
that and the following months. {Acts^ 152- 
33 1 .) It was probably during th ose sittings 
that he was.directed to seize ^certeine har- 
nesse and other habiliments of warre ' which 
the Duke of York bad collected at the Bi- 
shop of Durham’s. For this act the duke 
brought an action against him in the Court 
of Exchequer, ^for somuche that tlie same 
Thomas was oon of the court,’ and obtained 
a verdict against him for KKXV. damages 
and lOf. costs. On this judgment he was 
cast into the Fleet Prison, and remained in 
custody when the parliament reassembled 
on February 14, 1454. 

The Commons then claimed their ancient 
privileges, and that in accordance with them 
their speaker should be liberated. But the 
duke, by his counsel, stating the fact of the 
seizure of the goods — omitting, however, 
to mention what those goods were, — the 
Lords referred the question of the speaker’s 
liberation to the judges. Tliese learned 
persons, although they stated that they 
ought not to answer it, for the justices bad 
never been used to determine the pnvileges 
of the high court of parliament — adding, 
with humorous evasion, ' for it is so high 
and mighty in his nature that it may make 
lawo, and that that is lawe it may make no 
Inwe, and the determination and knowledge 
of that privilege belongeth to the lordes of 
the parliament and not to the justices,’ — 
yet honestly concluded by declaring that if 
any member were arrested except for treason 
or felony, or for surety of the peace, or for 
a condemnation had before the parliament, 
* it is used that all such persons be released 
of such arrests and make an attorney so that 
they may have their freedom and liberty, 
freely to intend upon the parliament.’ For- 
tescue was then the chief justice, but ho 
merely spoke as the organ of his brethren. 

The first part of this answer is precisely 
of the same character as that which the 
judges gave seven years afterwards, when 
they were called upon for their opinion on 
the claim of the Duke of Y^ork to the crown. 
They then stated that they had to determine 
such matters as came before them in the 
law between party and party, and that the 
matter in question was so high and above 

the law that it passed their learning, and 

that it pertained to the lords of the ® 
blood and the appanage of his land to meddle 
in such matters. {Rot, Pari, v. 230, 376.) 
In botli coses it is evident that their answers 
were dictated by their fears and not by their 
conviction ; and in the former it is curious 
that, while they disclaim the right to judge, 
they do actually determine the case before 
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Aem by stating the custom which had been 
hitherto recognised. 

The Lords, notwithstanding the opinion 
so explicitly given, decided in direct oppo- 
sition to it, and, no doubt influenced by the 
Duke of York, who was upon the eve of 
being appointed protector, adjudged that 
Thoroe sliould still remain in prison, * the 
privilege of parliament, or that the same 
Thomas was the speaker of the parliament, 
notwithstanding;’ and they charged the 
Commons to proceed to a new election. 
The Commons quietly submitted to this 
iniquitous encroachment on a privilege 
founded on the justeat principle — the free- 
dom of their own mombera. 

The king recovered before the end of 
the year, when no doubt Thorpe was 
restored to liberty, since he received his 
salary as a baron on April 10, 1465. (De- 
vons Issue Itollj 479.) He was also present 
at the first battle of St. Albans, on !May 
22 following, and he is said to have ^ fied 
and left his harness behind him cowardly.’ 
(ArckfpoL XV. 520.) We must recollect, 
however, that the encounter was rather a 
surprise than a battle, and that many others 
joined in the flight. In the parliament 
that met in July he was charged, with the 
Duke of Somerset and William Joseph, 
with suppressing two letters sent by the 
Duke of York and the Earls of Warwick 
and Salisbury to the chancellor and the 
king the day before the battle, whereby 
the bloody (M)nflict was occasioned; and 
though the king was compelled to accept 
the excuses then made by the duke and 
the earls, and to approve them as true and 
faithful liepinien, lie refused his assent to 
two bills aimed against Thorpe — the one to 
deprive liim of all ollicea, and to condemn 
liirn to nil imprisonment of twelve years 
and a fine of 1000/. ; and the other to restore 
all the oflicers of the Exchequer who had 
been removed except Thorpe. (ItuL Part, 
V. 2S0, im,) 

That Thorpe was replaced in his seat 
there cun bo no doubt, as he was advanced 
to be second baron on November 30, 1458 ; 
and ho soon after received a grant of the 
reversion of the office of chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the death of Thomas 
Witham, which was excepted in the act of 
resiiriiptiou passed in the parliHrucnt of 
November, 38 Henry VI. (Ibid. 30t5.) 
His prosperity, however, w'as not to last 
long. The Earl of Warwick's invasion 
forced the king again into the field. The 
faithful baron was by bis side and shared 
his fate in the battle of Northampton on 
July 10, 1460. He was at first confined in 
Newgate and then in the Marshalsea; and 
on February 17, 1401, the very day on 
which the queen gained the second battle of 
St. Albans bo Tvas beheaded in Haringey 
Park in Middlesex. (Ibid. vi. 294.) 
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In bis continued persecution by the 
Yorkists we not only see the inveteracy to 
which party spirit was then carried, but 
an evidence also that the baron was en- 
dowed with talents and courage which 
they felt it their interest to subdue ; and we 
cannot but admire a man whose devotion 
and loyalty prompted him to quit a peace- 
ful occupation to fight by his sovereign’s 
side and to suffer in Tiis cause. His histoiy 
also affords a proof that a baron rtf the 
Excbccj^uer was not then considered in the 
same light as the judges of the other 
courts, inaainiicli as ho was eligible to be a 
member of parliament. His son Roger waa 
another victim of the same party. (Ibui.) 

THOEPE, Francis (descemied from tho 
Yorkshire family of Thorpe, of Thoimo in 
lloldernesft), was the eldest son of l^gcr 
Thorpe of llirdshall, by J^fiiaiabeth, daughter 
of W illiam Danyell of Jieswick. (llarl, 
MSS. 1437,205, 503; 1394,122.) He was 
born ill 1595, and being admitted a member 
of < Tray's Inn, where his father had studied 
before him, he \vas, on May 11, 1621, 
called to the bar, and became reader in 
KHl. lie held tlie post of recorder of 
Heverley from 1623 till ho was raised to 
the bench in 1649, and was one of the 
witnesses examined against the Earl of 
Strafford, who had taken offence against 
him in Yorkshire for moving for prohibi- 
tions. (Rmhwin'ih^ iv. ll(k) He obtained 
a seat in the Long Parliament in ISepteniber 
1646 for the borough of Richmond, and 
was made a serj.eaut on October 12, 1648, 
when the vacancies in the law wore filled 
up. (Pari. Hid. ii. 626.) After the king 
was belieaded (for the trial of whom 
Thorpe was named a commissioner, but 
never attended) (State Trials^ iv, 1051), ho 
was raised to a seat in the l^xcheqiier on 
June 1, 1649, being no doubt selected on 
account of the * goi^ service ’ done by him 
in the last Northern Circuit, on which, os 
was eoinnion with the Serjeants, he rode as 
judge of assi/e. ( WhiteUn'k-ey 405, 409.) 
In an elaborate charge to the grand jury at 
York (afterwards printed) ho endeavoured 
to justify the murder of the king, and to 
vindicate the parliament in their proceed- 
ings, raking up all the invidious and scan- 
dalous invectives against kings and mo- 
narchy whicli the most celebrated republi- 
cans up to his time had ever written. 
(Ih*akes York^ 171.) He was therefore 
again sent on that circuit for the summeir 
assize, and was presented with 200/. for bisi 
zeal in the former. (Com. Journals^ vi. 
144.) lie fully confirmed the opiinum 
which the ruling powers had formecl of 
him by his condemnation of Lieut-Colonel 
Morrice at York, though his conduct at th» 
trial was more merciful than that of Judge 
Tuleston. (State Trials^ iv. 1249.) 

In the patliumcnt called by Cromwell in 
u u 2 
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September 165'i, and dissolved in the fol- 
lowing January, Thorpe, though a judge, 
was returned for Beverley. He became 
disgusted with the protector’s proceedings, 
and, excusing himself from trying the 
prisoners in the north as contrary to his 
conscience, he and Judge Newdigate, who 
had the same scruples, received their writs 
of ease on May 3, 1665. His disgrace at 
court made him so popular in his native 
county that in the next parliament, in 
1660, he was elected for the West Hiding ; 
hut not obtaining the councirs, or rather 
Crom well's, certificate of approbation, he 
and above ninety others were excluded 
from its sittings. They thereupon pub- 
lished a spirited remonstrance, so violent in 
its language that it is surprising that the 
powers which had stirred up this resistance 
took no means to punish it. {^Godwiny iv. 
181; lie afterwards 

took his seat, and several of his speeclies 
are reported in Burton’s Diary. 

Thorpe was not returned to Protector 
Hichard's parliament in January 1061), but 
when the Long Parliament was restored he 
took his seat as a member. On January 17, 
1660, he was replaced on the bench as a 
baron of Exchequer (Idid, 00:3), and was 
appointed to go tlie Northern Circuit. Ilia 
judicial career was of course closed by the 
return of Charles II. 

In ^ The Mystery of the Good Old Cause ’ 
ho is described as a bitter enemy to his 
prince, and as ' receiver of the money in 
Yorkshire, charged by some of the country 
for detaining 26,000/.’ (7V/r/. I/tfft, iii. 

1608.) This charge was probably alluded 
to when a motion was made that his name j 
should be excepted from the bill of in- 
demnity, which was seconded by Prynne, 

‘ who mentioned one Thoipe, a judge in 
l^dward the Il.nd’s time, who for taking 
bribes and other misdemeanors was I 

S unished, and therefore desired that this 
udge Thorpe might also suffer the same.’ 
He had a narrow escape, but several mem- 
bers speaking in his behalf, he was acquit- 
ted. (Ibtd. V. 76.) 

IIo married the daughter of — Ogle- 
thorpe, widow of — Denton, but it does 
not appear that he left any children. 
THORPE, Simon i)e. S. dk Trop. 
THURKILBT, llooKR de, of whose line- 
age and early life history is silent, first 
appears in 24 Henry III., 1240, as one of 
the four justices itinerant appointed for the 
southern district. Less than two years 
afterwfirds fines were levied before him, and 
so continued to he till just before his death 
viz., from Michaelmas 1241 to ISlichael- 
mas 1269. (Buffdale^s Orii/, 43.) 

In the circuits from 1246 to 1250 he was 
iiiyariahly placed at the head of the com- 
mission for the counties he visited, except 
when a bishop or abbot was joined to them ; 
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but it does not a]mear that he was as yet 
the chief justice of either court. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1268, he was the first named of the 
three who were assigned ^ad tenendum 
Bancum llegis ’ at Westminster, until the 
king more fully regulated that bench ; and 
on December 29, 1268, he had a grant of 
one hundred marks, as ^residens ad Ban- 
cum:’ but whether the bench alluded to 
was the Bancum Hegis, to which he was 
appointed the previous year, or the Com- 
mon Bench or Common Pleas, seems 
doubtful. It is difficult to decide, also, 
what position he held in the court; but, 
considering that the salary of Henrv de 
Bathonia was 100/., and his only one hun- 
dred marks, it would seem that he occupied 
the second place. Nevertheless, there are 
some royal letters and commissions among 
the public records apparently addressed to 
him as the head (6 Report Pub. Rec.^ App. 

ii. 63, (54), and an anonymous writer, in 
mentioning his sudden death in tlie follow- 
ing year, describes him as ^ Jiisticiarii An- 
gli:e gerens oiricium.’ {Leland^s Collect, i. 
245.) He is represented as being second to 
none in his knowledge of the laws, and 
with the higher credit of opposing, though 
vainly, the iniquitous introduction of the 
non-obstante clause in the royal writs. 
{Prynne on Cokes 4 Imt. 132; Rapirij 

iii. iOl.) 

THtTRLANB, Edward, was descended 
from the ancient family of Thurland of 
Thurland Castle in Nottinghamshire. He 
was son of Edward Thurland, who, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daugliter and one 
of the coheirs of Ricliard Elyot of Beigatc, 
becrame a resident in that town, and was 
* vice comes,’ or undersheriff, of Surrey in 
1623. {Jlnrl. MSS. 1433, p. 40; Addit. 
MSS. 12,478, p. 2 ; 49(5.3, p. 40.) Ho was 
bom there in 1600, and was called to the 
bar by the Inner Temple on October 2, 
1634. He was returned member for his 
native town to tlio short parliament that 
met in April 1040; but, luckily perhaps 
for him, was not re-elected for that which 
was Bunimoned in the following November, 
so notorious in the annals of the kingdom. 
That he had made good use of his time, and 
was a proficient in the law, is shown by his 
being made steward of the manor of Rei- 
gale, his charge to the jury of which in 
August 1644 is preserved in Manning and 
Bray’s * Surrey ’ (i. 295). His intimacy with 
.Teremy Taylor and John Evelyn is a suffi- 
cient evidence of his pious and exemplary 
life, the correspondence between them ex- 
hibiting the fiiendly and confidential terms 
in which they lived, iCnd the latter entrust- 
ing him with the stewardship of his courts. 
He composed a work on prayer, which he 
sent to Evelyn, who strongly recommended 
its publication ; but it does not appear 
I whether it was ever issued from the press. 
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In th& Healing Parliament of 1600 he was 
again chosen representative for Pei gate, 
and also in 1601 ; but he did not take an 
active part in either. (Evelyn^ ii. 602, 410, 
iv. C, &c.) 

Soon after the Restoration lie was elected 
recorder of both Keigate and Guildford, and 
was selected bj James Duke of York as 
his solicitor, being thereupon knighted. In 
1662 he became autumn reader of his inn 
of court, having been called to the bench 
of that society on November 24, 16i)2. 
From this time his name ajipears very fre- 
quently in the Repoils, till he was elevated 
to the bench on January 24, 1676, when he 
was appointed a baron of tlie i‘]xcliequer. 
After sitting six years he anived at that 
age when his growing infinnities w'arnod 
him to prepare in quiet for meeting his last 
moments, lie therefore tendered his re- 
signation, and received his discharge on 
April 29, 1679. (7’. Jones s Eep. 64 ; JRn~ 
Uujh liedivicv-Sf 80.) lie retired to his 
mansion at Reigalo, wdiero he died on De- 
cember 19, 1682. aged seventy-six. 

By bis wife, Fli/abelh, daughter of — 
Wright of Buekliind in Surrey, he loft an 
only son, Edward, also brought up to the 
law, who died iive years after his father, 
without issue. A nephew, unolher Ed- 
ward, wdio died in 1761, is dtsscribed on his 
inoiiuinont at Reigato as ^ ultimus anliquaQ 
stirpis masculus.’ (//r/W. 1480, p 67; 

Manniny m<l Bray's iS’i/rrey,!. .‘125, ii. 498.) 

THIJBIOW, EnwAiii) (J.oui) TiiuklowO, 
has been as much praised and as much 
abused ns any man wdio ever held the Great 
Seal, and I'or his ditlerent qualities equally 
deserved both the approbation and eensurt^ 
ho received. To n coarseness, part Ijniatural 
and partly assumed, to a presimiptiious 
haughtiness of demeanour, to a ))retendod 
disregard for the opinion of mankind, and 
to gross looseness of morals, w ere added 
undoubted talents, courage under difficnl- 
ties, love of literature, ami natural good- 
nature. • With an allected singularity, he 
refused to enlighten an enquirer w ho asked 
him whether he w’as connected with the 
family of Secretary Thmloe. by saying that 
he could claim no relationship w ith I’liurloc 
the statesman, being onl}" descended from 
Thurlow the carrier. In Suckling’s ‘ His- 
tory of Suffolk’ (ii. .6.6), however, the 
^tnily is tiaeed as posseshiug .an estate at 
Duruhnm Dlph in Norfolk from the reign 
of Ileniy Vlll„ which was sold just before 
the chancellor’s birth. His father w’ns tlie 
Rev. Thomas Thurlow, rector of Ashfield 
in Suffolk, and afterwards of Strntttm St. 
Mary’s in Norfolk. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Smith, Esq., of 
the former place, and he was the eldest of 
three sons. ’The second son was .succes- 
sively advanced in the Church during liis 
brother’s chancellorship to the deanery of 
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Rochester and the bishoprics of Lincoln 
and Durham. The third son was a mer- 
chant at Norwich, of which city he even- 
tually became an alderman and mayor. 

Edward Thurlow was bom at Ashfield 
about 1762. From bis earl^ childhood ho 
showed a contumacious spirit and an over- 
bearing disposition, which he displayed 
not only at lionus, at Seaming School, and 
at the King’s School at Canterbury, but 
also at Calus College, Cambridge ; and nu- 
merons stories are told of liia insoleiicte and . 
insubordination. But llmro was always 
some humour mixed with his escapades, 
and amidst his irregularities he did not 
neglect his studies, but succeeded in laying- 
up no inconsiderable store of classical learn- 
ing. Ills cari'er at Cambridge began in 
October 1748, and wa.s terminated in 1751, 
by w'hat was not far short of expulsion ; for 
having been punished for one of his breaches 
of discipline by an imposition to translate a 
])aper of the ^Spec1atol•’ into Greek, instead 
of takijig it up, as was his duty, to the dean 
w’ho infiujted the penalty, he left it with 
the tutor ; and on being called before the 
authorities of the college to explain his 
conduct, ho made the matter w^orso by 
coolly saying that he ha«l done so from no 
motive of disrespect to the dean, but simply 
from a compjussionate wish not to puzzle 
him. Rustication being too small and 
expulsion too great a retribution for this 
insult, 'rimrlow was recommended to with- 
draw his name from the hooks, a hint 
which he wais obliged to fake. Before 
this dean, who is an elective and temporary 
oflieer of the college, he had beeji frequently 
siinmioned to np]ie.ar ft>r various ollenci's, 
and having answered on one occasion with 
some disrespect, was sharply asked ‘whether 
he knew that he was talking to the dean.’ 
6’hurlow of courge nnswmed, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Dean,’ and ever after when tliey met ad- 
dret-sed him us ‘ lifr. Dcaui,’ and so fre- 
quently reiterated the title that the denn 
felt himself insulted by the banter. If this 
story be true, there is a graceful pendant 
to it, for on the iinpudimt youth be<'oiiijng 
chancellor he sent for his old enemy, aiul 
on his entering the room addressed him as 
usual. * How d’ye do, Mr. Dean? ’ ‘My 
lord,’ replied the other sulh'uly, ‘ I am not 
now a dean, and do not deserve the title.’ 
‘But you are a dean,’ said his lordship, 
giving him a paper of noniinatioD ; ‘ and so 
convinced am I that you will do honour to 
the appointment that 1 am sorry any part 
of iiiy conduct should have given ofience to 
so good a man.’ {Law and Ltnet/ers, i. 04 ; 
Eates and QueneSy 2nd S. iii. 286.) 

It has been said that Thurlow was at 
fust articled to an attorney, but there is 
no other authority for this statement than 
that he attended for some time the office 
of Mr. Chapman, a feolieilor, with Williani 
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Cowper the poet. This was a pfac6ce 
tiien, and it is now frequently adopted by 

5 students for the bar, to give them an 
t into the practical working of the 
profession. Having been entered at the 
Inner Temple, though he had the character 
of being an idle and dissipated man during 
his novitiate, it is abundantly clear that he 
employed a suiiieient portion of his time in 
laying a solid foundation for those legal 
acquirements of which his subsequent 
career proved him to be master. 

lie was called to the bar in November 
1754, and went the Home Circuit. lie 
obtained great credit hi one of his earliest 
causes, Luke llobinson v. The Earl of Win- 
chilsea, for the courage with which he 
resented the accustouied rudeness and arro- 
gance of Sir Fletclier Norton, the opposing 
counsel. As Sir F letcher was hated by the 
profession, this castigation made Thurlow 
popular among the attorneys, and procured 
uim some briefs. Ilia business, however, 
was still so small in amount that he ex- 
cited considerable surprise by accepting a 
silk gown in Hilary Term 1702, when ho 
had been little more than seven years at 
the bar. The occasion of bis promotion is 
variously slated, in various improbable 
stories; but the most natural inducement 
operating upon Thurlow to seek and to 
accept a promotion accompanied with so 
mucti risk, was that confidence ho bad in 
his own powers, wiii<?h future events proved 
was not misplaced, lie was at the same 
time elected a bencher of liis inn of court. 

in proceeding on his niubitioiis cai'eer he 
took uis seat in parliament for Tamworth 
at the general election of 1708, during the 
sittings of wliich he was obliged to undergo 
two re-elections — one in JMar(!li 1770, wlitm 
lie was imule solicitor-general on the acces- 
sion of Lord North’s ministiv'; and the 
other in January 1771, wluui he succeeded 
as uttoniey-gpiieral. lie represented the 
same place till he was mised to the peerage. 
During the whole time ho was in the 
House of Commons be gave an mifliucliing 
support to the ministry, and by the bold- 
ness of his assertions and the audacity of his 
lanjzuage, more than by the force of his 
reasoning, ho wjis considered Lord North’s 
ablest coadjutor. On the questions rela- 
tive to the administration of criminal jus- 
tice and the law of libel, which then 
agitated tlie public mind, he was a strenu- 
ous advocate for leaving things as they 
were, and treated contemptuously those by 
whom alterations were pressed ; and in all 
the debates relative to America he ossei'ted 
the right of England to tax it, and stigma- 
tised those who resisted as traitors and 
rebels. 

In his official capacity as solicitor-ge- 
neral he assisted in the conduct of the 
several prosecutions of John Almon, H. S. 


Wood&ll, and John Miller for publishing 
Junius’s letter to the king, and as attorney- 
general he prosecuted John Horne Tooke 
for a seditious libel. In all of these he 
appears to have conlined himself strictly to 
Ills duty as advocate for the crown, and to 
have argued the cases according to the in- 
terpretation of the law as it then existed, 
though in the last he had to submit to the 
pertinacious vituperation of the defendant. 
He also conducted the extraoi'dinary pro- 
secution of the Duchess of Kingston for 
higaniy. 

On liord Bathurst’s resignation in 1778 
he was appointed lord chancellor on Juno 
3, being at the same time ennobled by the 
title of Baron Thurlow of Ashiield in 
Suftulk. He lived at that time in Great 
Ormond Street. He held the Seal for 
twelve years, except a short interval of 
seven months during which it was put into 
commission. 

He maintained in the- House of Lords 
the same energy, not to say ellrontery, 
which he had exhibited in the House of 
Commons, lie perpetually was rising in 
his place, speaking on every subject, and 
treating the arguments of the other peers 
with coarse sarcasm and indignity, as if he 
were the schoolmaster of a set of boys, 
instead of the speaker of an august assem- 
bly. By this ct)urso he not only was con- 
sidered a bore by all Iris brother peers, but 
excited tlio indignation of those who were 
the objects of Iris attacks. All inclination, 
however, to call his conduct in question 
WHS subdued within a year after his tnitrance 
into the house by an incident which is re- 
lated by Mr. Butler in his ‘ llemiiiiscences,’ 
though no notice is takfui of it in the ‘ Bw- 
liamentary History.’ I’he Duke of Grafton, 
stung by something he had said, most un- 
advisedly reproached him for his plebeian 
extraction and his recet^t admission into 
the peerage. ‘Ills lordship,’ says Mr. 
Butler, ‘rose from the woolsack, and ad- 
vanced slowly to the place from whicli the 
chancellor generally addresses the house; 
then, tixing on the duke a look of lowering 
indignation, “ I am amazed,” he said, in a 
level tone of voice, “at the attack which 
the noble duke has made upon me. Yes, 
iiiy' lords,” considerably raising his voice, 
^ I am amazed at Iris grace’s speech. The 
noble duke cannot look before him, behind 
him, or on either side of him, without see- 
ing some noble peer who owes his scat in 
this house to his successful exertions in the 
profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it as honourable to owe it to 
these as to being the accident of an acci- 
dent P To nil these noble lords the lan- 
guage of the noble duke is as applicable 
and as insulting os it is to mvselt. But I 
don’t fear to stand single and alone. No 
one venerates the peerage more than ! do; 
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lut, my lords, I must say that the peerage 
solicited me, not 1 the peerage. Kay, 
more — 1 can say, and will say, that, as a 

C of parliament ->08 speaker of this right I 
curable house — as keeper of the (treat I 
Seal — as guardian of his majesty’s con- j 
science — as lord high chancellor of England j 
— nay, even in that character alone in I 
which the noble duke would think it an ! 
affront to be considered — hut wliich chanic- • 
ter none can deny me — as a man—I am at ; 
this moment as respectable, I beg leave to | 
add 1 am at this time as much respected, { 
08 the proudest peer I now look down i 
upon.*^ The effect of this speech ,* Mr. ! 
Biitlor adds, ‘ both within the walls of ; 
parliament and out of them, was prodi- 
gious. It gave Loixl Tliurlow ati ascen- 
dency in the house which no chancellor had 
ever possessed ; it invested him in public 
opinion with a character of iiidepeudeiicy 
and honour.’ 

Having thus silenced his opponents, the 
frequency of liis own speeches was not 
diminished, though perhaps they were mure 
cautious and less vituperative. During the 
remainder of Lord Kortli’s ministry he was 
a hearty and effective justificr of all his 
measures, and when at last the adminis- 
tration was driven from the field in Harch 
1782 it was expected that he would retire 
with his colleagues. But to the surprise 
of every one he still kept the Seal. The 
king, in whose presence alone he dropped 
his boaiish demeanour, forbad the mention 
of any other chancellor. The consequence 
of submittiug to such an intrusion among 
meu who and whose opinions had been the 
perpetual subject of his abuse was soon 
felt. Before the session was concluded in 
whicli the new ininistcrs had taheii office 
Lord Thurlow had openly but ineffectually 
opposed tAvo measures introduced by them. 
Towards the close of tliat session the Mar- 
quis of Ilockingham died, and, notwith- 
standing tlie division betw een the surviving 
members of the ndniinislration, Jjord Thur- 
low’ still ridniued the Seal under JiOrd 
Shelbume, till that nobleman tvas expelled 
by the Coalition Ministry, when it was 
placed in the hands of three commissioner 
on April y, l7N‘i. In less than nine iu(»nths 
that administration was excluded iu its 
turn, and that iiiinislry was commenced 
under 3ilr. Tilt w’liich defied all opiiosition 
for nearly eighteen years. Lord Thurlow, 
who claimed the title, and was generally 
looked upon as the king’s friend, and wli 
had been all along the private adviser of 
his majesty and the chief instigater of the 
successl’uropposition to Fox’s India Bill in 
the House of Loi-ds, of course resumed his 
place, and continued to preside for the 
second time in Chancery for more than 
nine years — from December 2J5, 1783, to 
June 15, 171)2. The ascendency which 
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I Mr. Pitt obtained and preserved iu the 
royal counsels during the wholo of this 
time excited the jealousy of the chancellor, 
w’ho, conceiving that he had a stronger 
hold on the king’s confidence and regard, 
made various attempts, at first guardedly, 
but at last openly, to destroy the influence 
of the premier. Mr. Pitt, who was well 
aware that Lord Thurlow, during the 
agitation of the regency question on the 
insanity of the king in 1788, had been 
privately negotiating w’ith the prince’s 
friends, soon felt lliat he had not only a 
lukewarm, intractable, and ineflicient, but 

II trenclieroiis counsellor iu his cabinet; 
but for a time .submitted to the infliction 
rather than distress tlui king by an exposnn^ 
(Icorge HI. and tlie public in general, w^ho 
w’cre ignorant of Thurlow^’s private deal- 
ings with the oppositiim, believed in tb© 
solemn prob^^sions of affection and gratitude 
that he made as soon as the king’s recoveiy 
put an end to the hopes of the wings. 
Jlut on his attempting the same course he 
luid pursued tow'ards the Uockingham 
adiuiinstration by openly opposing some 
measures of the government, and charging 
them with attacking the prerogative, Mr. 
Pitt Ibuml it absolutely necessary to bring 
the question to an issue. He therefore re- 
presented to the king that it was impossible 
that he could comluct the affairs of the 
kingdom if Lord Thurlow continued chan- 
cellor. (leorge III., who probably hod 
gained an insight into the true state of 
affairs, at once sacrificed the clianccllor, 
and rtunoved liiiu from his oilice on .) line 
jr>, 171)2. As a mark of roval favour, how- 
ever, J^ord I’liurlow”, liaving no children, 
received a new patent of peerage, with a 
remainder to his brotliers and their male 
issue. This dismissal excited the indigna- 
tion of the excluded lord, but no complaints 
or regrets in any otlier quarter. The w'higs 
w^orc especially aware of his liypocrisy ; and 
Burke, a few days after one of Lord Thur- 
low’s liiclirvniose effusions of affection for 
king, declared that ‘ the iron tears which 
flowed down Pluto’s cheeks riitlier re- 
sembled the dismal bubbling of tbe Styx 
than the gentle murmuring streams of 

i Aganippe.’ 

Jjord Tliurlow lived fourti^en years after 
his retirement from oilice, but never gained 
iiis former ascendency. The inconsistency 
of his ])olitical conduct prevented his being 
received into intimate relations with whig 
^ or tory, or rather with Foxites or Pittites ; 
and, though he occasionally spoke in the 
House of Lords, and at one time sided with 
the oppo.sitiou, he at length fell into the 
class ot those who are called independent 
members. He was a great sufferer from 
the gout, and as his age advanced his in- 
j creasing infirmities obliged him frequently 
1 to betake himself to the Bath waters. He 
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died at Brighton on Se^mber 13, 1806| men, the Rev. Dr. Matthew Tindal, and the 
and was buried at the Temple Churehin Rev. Nicholas Tindal, who both made them« 
London. selves^ names in the literary world by the 

With great natural abilities, with a con- | works they produced, to the latter of whom 
siderable knowledge of law, and with un- he was great-grandson. Plis father was 
doubted rhetorical powers, he could scarcely Robert Tindal, an attomey-at-law living at 
be considered in any other light than as a Coval Hall, near Chelmsford, who by his 
political chancellor; and having failed in that . wife Sarah, only daughter of John Pocock 
character, his reputation as a judge does not I of Greenwich Hospital, had three sons, of 
at the present day stand very high. Though whom he was the eldest. By various in- 
some of his judgments exhibit great learn- termarringes of the family the chief justice 
ing and research, their excellence was at- might claim connection and descent from 
triouted to the care and erudition of that many legal celebrities, as well as from other 
eminent lawyer Mr. Hargrave, whose able eminent men ; among them are the follow- 
assistance the chancellor notoriously used, ing judges: John Hall, LoavIs Fortescue, 
The roughness with which he treated those and Roger Manwood. 
who practised in his court tended no doubt Nicolas Conyngliam Tindal was born at 
to deprive him of sucli credit as he de- Coval Hall on December 12, 1776. The 
served ; for it cannot be supposed that a lirst part of his education he received at a 
private prompler could always bo at hand school at Chelmsford, from whence ho was 
to advise him in the daily calls for his deci- removed in 170o to Trinity College, Cain- 
sions. Mr. Butler, a great contemporary bridge. His career at the university was 
authority, speaks of his decrees as ^sti'ongly most creditable, terminating with the ho- 
inarked by depth cf legal knowledge and nourable place of eighth wrangler on taking 
force of i xp ession, an I by the overwhelm- his bachelor’s degree in 1701), to which was 
ing power with whicl\ ho propounded the added the distinction of obtaining the senior 
results but he adds that * they vvorc often | chancellor’s modal. He proceeded M.A. in 
involved in obscurity, and sometimes reason I 1802, and was elected fellow of his college, 
was rather silenced than convinced.' This ' Having entered Lincoln’s Tnn, he became a 
last characteristic may be also given of his ; pupil of Mr. (afterwards Judge) Richardson, 
orations in parliament. The effect of his and soon after commenced the practice of a 
speeches was greatly enhanced by this I special pleader. In this branch he exhibited 
authoritative bearing and the terrors of his 1 an extraordinary capacity, and acquired such 
coiintennncejwhich, by its dark complexion, ! a character that business flowed in upon 
its stern and rugged features, and his ; him to a considerable extent. He was so 

busily eyebrows, made him, as Mr. Fox i successful that iu 1801) he felt himself able 

said, * look wiser than any man over was.' 1 not only to be called to the bar, but to 

That the retention of power and the ac- j give up his fellowship by entering into the 
quisition of wealth influenced him on two ; marriage state. Ills bride was Alerelina, 

occasions to desert his party will ever be a | youngest daughter of Thomas Synionds, 

blot on his character. On the other hand, | Esq., captain in the royal navy, and sister 
though not aflecting to be a good church- | of Admiral Sir William Symonds, O.B.,sur- 
man, the disposition of his clerical patronage veyor of the navy. 

htas not been complained of; and there are lie selected tlie Northern Circuit, where, 
many instances of his encouragement of the and in Westminster Hall, the reputation ho 
men of art and literature of the time, and | had already gained below the bar in uo long 
of his great liberality towards them in his time secured him a sufliciency of employ- 
peculiar rough way. Among those who en- meut. His chambers were resorted to bv 
joyed his patronage w^ere Shepherd, Rotter, many pupils, among whom were Loids 
llni-sley and Johnson, IJ ay ley, Romney and Brougham nud AVensleydale. Ills know- 
Crabbe. The affection ‘with wliicli the ledge of law aud his reasoning talent soon 
amiable poet Cowper regarded him goes far had abundant exercise in the most difficult 
to prove that he was not so great a bear ns questioihs submitted to him ; and though 
he tried to make the world believe, and not gifted with great rhetorical powers, he 
many Anecdotes told of him show the na- was rernai'kable for the logical skill with 
tural kindness of his heart. which he argued them. Among the impor- 

He Avas never mamed ; but his title de- taut cases entrusted to him Avas that of 
volved, under his second patent, on his Ashford against Thornton (JBamewall and 
nephew, the son of the Bishop of Durham, Aldersonf 406), which was an appeal of 
who with his own poems published some murder, when on the part of the apjpellee 
translations from Homer and other classics he claimed the wager of battle, and suc- 
into vers^ by^ which the chancellor had ceeded by his recondite argument on this 
^used his retirement.’ (Lives by Moscoe^ most abstruse law in saving bis client. The 
jBurke^ and Lard Campbell.) discussion arising from this case had the 

TZVDAL, Nicolas Conyngham, could happy eflect of producing an enactment (stat. 

trace his relationship to Iaa'o distinguished ! 69 Geo, HI. c. 40) abolishing the oppressive 
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'Woceeding of appeal for murder, treason, or i ment but tlie perfect confidence, that ea- 
felony, and the absurd method of proving i gaged not merely the admiration but the 
innoceDce by a trial by battle. lie was se- ! afiection of those with whom he associated 
lected in 1820, by the recommendation of \ or conversed, while his courteous and aini- 
his former pupil Lord Brougham, a;s one of | able affability invited friendship, the habi- 
the counsel for Queen Caroline, in the con- I tual gravity of his deportment prevented 
duct of whose defence, bis learning, caution, j undue familiarity, and few could approach 
andsagacitywereofmost material assistance. ! him without feeling a sort of filial respect 
Though he shared in the popularity that ! and regard. Yet beneath this exterior he 
attended the queen's advisers on her tern- 1 greatly enjoyed a joke, and many examples 
^rary triumph, he did not lose tlie interest j of a quiet dry wit are related of him. Ilia 
telt for him by the prime minister, Loi-d j professional jokes were the best. One of 
Liverpool, who indeed had endeavoured, j the learned sorjeanls eoining too lute for 
but had been too late, to retain him for ■ dinner at Serjeants* Ijin Ilall found no 

the crown. That nobleman took an early i place left for him. While Availing for a 

opportunity of appointing him, though he j seat, ‘How now,’ said the chief justice, 
had not yet had the nreccdoncc of a silk ; ‘ whut's the matter, brother H You look 
gown, solicitor-general on September 20, i like an outstanding term that's unsatisfied.’ 
1820, when he received the usual honour of : Of another serjeaiit ho was asked whetlier 
knighthood. \ he thought him a mind lawyer. ‘ Well, 

Sir Nicolas had already entered the poll- j sir,’ said he, ‘you raise a doubtful point, 
tical arena two years before as member for : whether ronrbuj is unsoundiitm’ When 
Wigtoii, which in 1820 ho exchanged for i anotlier stormy leader whs addressing a 
Harwich ; but in the following year ho va- > jurv in the civil court at Ihickingham, lie 
catod that sent to become a candidate for , spolte so loud that the chief justice, who 

the representation of his universily, and ! was deliAcring his charge in the criminal 

having succeeded, he continued its member . court, enquired Avhat that noise was. On 

till he Avas raised to the bench. In parlia- I being inlormed tliat Serjeant 

ment ho exhibited all those solid qualities | opening a ' Yery well/ said lie, ‘ since 
for Avliich as a barrister he avius distin- : Brother is ojkuukj^ I must nhut //i, 
guished, never pushing himself forward in | and immediately ordered the doors between 
party contests, but always assisting the de- ; the two courts to be (dosed. The follow- 
biites by his legal and historical acquirements, j ing, though not strictly professional, will 
He held the otiice of solicitor-general ' nerhnps be deemed quite as go«xl. When 
from September 182(J to June 1820, during : LadyJiolIe, on her husband’s death, refusi^d- 
which time there Avere tAvo vacancies in ; to let the hounds go out, a learned .Serjeant 
the post of attorney- general. The first Avas | asked Jhe chief justice Avlietlnu* there would 
occasioned by the rotirtfraontof Sir Charles • be any harm if they were allowed^ to do so 
Wetbercll in JH27, on his opposition to the with a pmee of crape round their necks, 
lionian Catholic claims, when Sir Nicolas i ‘1 can liardly think,’ said Sir Nicolas, ‘tliat 
with characteristic modesty gave way to even tlio crape is necuissary ; it ouglit surely 
Sir James Scarlett; and the other was Avhen to have been suflicieiit that they were in 
Sir ('harlcs Wethereli resumed his place ' fullvry' 

under the administration of the Duke of j His useful life Avas terminated on July 
Wellington in 1828. In the next year, I 0, 184(5, after a short illness, leaving three 
however, he received his reward in being ! sons and one daughter, 
appointed chief justice of tlie Common ‘ TIRWHIT, Koiieht, whose family (now 
Pleas; and from .'I une *J, 1820, he prerid(*d called TyrwhitQ is a very ancient one, 
over the court for seventeeu j'eaw, with long sealed at Kcttleby in the county of 
that grave urbanity, calm dignity, and in Lincoln, was the son of Sir William Tir- 
variable good temper Avbich completely | whit of that place by the daughter and 
repressed the indecent ebullitions which | heir of — Uroval, and is mentioned as 
had too often been exhibited; and with | an advocate in Kichard Bellew’s llepovts 
that legal erudition and sound exposition in the reign of Richard H.^ He was made 
of the principles on wliich Lis decisitms : one of the king’s seijeanls in the first year 
were founded wJiich commanded the ap- J of the following reign, and he is among 
provaland acquiescence of both his learned j those serjeants who in the fourth year were 
and unlearned auditory. ! called on for loans to enable the king to 


In the ordinary and vulgar sense of popu- 
larity he was certainly not a popular judge, 
for he sided with no party, and professed 
none of the opinions which attract the 


resist the Welsh and the Scotch, with 100/. 
set against his name. (AcU CoimcU. 
i. 20a.) 

In 0 Henry IV., 1409, he was raised to 


liuuc ui tut; ujjiiiiuua wiiiuu vuv *** ^ ^ uq wao iliiouu tu 

million. But no judge was ever looked up , the bench. Dugdale, by mistaking the 
to or respected more than he was. There { reading of the Liberate Roll, places him in 
was an indescribable ' something about his j the Common Pleas; but that this is an 
manner that induced not merely the agres- j error luay be seen in the first place by a 
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letter from the hiog to the chancellor, 
dated May 9, 1401), in which he UHOieB a 
eeijeant to supply the place of Robert Tir- 
whit, who he says is made one of the jus- 
tices ' de nodre 1 lank/ {Eymer, viii. 684.) 
it is positivelv shown also in the patents 
above referred to, and in the Year Books 
of Easter, 12 Henry IV., and Michaelmas, 
13 Henry IV. 

A petition to parliament presented in 
the latter year, in which he is distinctly 
called a justice of the ^Bmik le roy,’ con- 
tains a curious illiistriition of the manners 
of the times, and shows somewhat of a 
violent disposition on the part of our j udge. 

It ujipears that a suit had been instituted 
by him relative to the right of common of 
pasture, turbary, and estovers at Wraweby, 
to wliich the tenants of Loid William de 
Roos's manor of Melton Roos laid claim ; 
that the decision of the question had been 
referred to (Miief Justice Gascoigne, who ' 
Iwid appointed the parties to meet on the { 
spot with their evidences on a certain day, 
which in tlie record is called a ^ lovi'day ; * 
and that iiisli‘ad of coming as agreed with 
a limited number of friends according to 
this decree, Tirwliit had assembled live 
hundred men Ginned and rrrayed ageyii 
the neos, to lygge in nwuyte for llie liame 
Lord de Roos, and tlicro liyni to harme and 
dislionure.* ( )n tlie reading of this petition 
the dismayed judg4‘ was obliged to humble 
himself before the king, and, acknowledging 
that * he ne hutli noght born* hym as he ! 
sholde have doon,’ to otl’er to submit him- 1 
self to the ordinaiu'e of any two lords the ' 
Jjfml of Roos would name of his kin. The i 
matter by tiui king’s desire was submitted j 
to the Arclibishop of Gauterbury, and TAird | 
de (irey tlie chain b(!rlain, who awarded that j 
the question of right of common should be | 
decided by Chief Justice Giiscoigiie in tlie 
manner be had before prescribed ; and that 
ns to the oil'ence complained of, Robert 
Tirwbit should send two tuns of Gascony 
wdne to Melton Rons, and at a time ap- 
pointed by Lord de Itoos should ‘ bryiige 
to the same place two fatte oxen, and twelf 
fatto shepe, to be dispeniled on a dyner to 
hem that there schnl be,’ and should then 
attend with * all the kiiightes, and esquiers, 
and yonien tliat lind ledynge of men on his 
partie atte forsaid loveday,* and should 
there rehearse a speech of apology, which 
is fully set forth, and concludes with these 
words: *Zet, for as mychc I am a justice, 
that more than a coiuuu man scholde have 
bad me more discretly and peesfully, I 
knowe welo that 1 have failled and oltende 
yow, my Lord the Roos, whereof I beseke 
yow of grace and mercy, and ollre you v c. 
mark to ben paied at youre will.* This 
tempting oiler, liowever, the Loi*d of Roos 
is to refuse, and * nothing take of the Ibr- 
aayd Robert but the forsayd wyn, oxen, 
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and sbepe, for the dyner of them that been 
there present ; ’ and then be is to forgive 
the humiliated Robert and aU his party, 
(Jtot Pari iii. 040.) 

Tirwhit does not seem to have suffered 
from this disgrace, for we find him regu- 
larly pursuing his duties through the whole 
of the reign of Henry V., and up to Fe- 
bruary 1428, 6 Henry VI., when his death 
is noted in an order of council (AcU 
Privy CoMicil, iii. 283.) 

His wife was a daughter of — Kelke, of 
Kelke in Yorkshire, by whom Le left a 
son, Sir William, almost all of whoso 
descendants were of knightly degree. One 
of them, Sir Philip, was among tlie first 
who w^ere honoured by James I., in Kill, 
with the dignity of baronet. That title 
became extinct in 17(10 j but a second 
baronetcy was conferred in 1808 on another 
dew^endant, wliich still survives. ( IVotlon, 
i. 178.) 

TOCLIFFE, Richard (Bishop of Win- 
ch kstku), called by some Richard More, 
and by others Richard of llchester, was, 

I according to Ral}>h de Diceto, born at Soe 
! in the diocese of Bath. Brought up to the 
I clerical profession, lie at an early period of 
j his life obtnined fCn inferior situation in 
the King’s Court, where it was his duty to 
make copies of all the summonses issued 
! fwin it, and to write the writs and the 
I entries on 1 be rolls. I n this olHce he showed 
I so mucli diligence and care, and his ability 
and industry were so prominent, that be 
was gradually advanced, until at last a 
place was assigned to him in the Exche- 
quer on the li^ht hniid of the chief jiisticicr, 
in order that he might be next to tbo 
treasurer, assist in the accounts, and care- 
fullv superintend the writer of the roll. 
(IMaL de Scacc. ; Madox ^ ii. 3(12.) Thins ho 
was regularly present in the court at its 
sittings, and at length, assisting in its deli- 
berations, became one of the justiciers. 
IGider tliis character ho is named with 
several othm-s as sitting in the Exchequer 
in 11 and 12 Henry II., lU)5-(). He is 
then called archdeacon of Roictiers, to 
which preferment he had been advanced. 
That tlie position he held in the Curia 
Regis was a very high one is e\ ident from 
his always being named first in the pleas of 
the several counties in which be acted as a 
justice itinerant, from 14 Henry II. until 
the 20th year of that reign, 1174. The 
roll of 23 Henry II. also mentions pleas 
before him under the name of Richard, 
archdeacon of Poictiers {Madox\ i. 4, 
123, 129, 143-9), but it has reference to 
arrears due on pleas of former years. On 
October 0, 1174, 20 Henry IL, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Winchester. Of this 
see, as well as that of Lincoln and also of 
the abbey of Glastonbury, he had been the 
custos while they were in the king’s hands. 
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In 1170 he was appointed chief justiciary 
of Normandy, and on the retirement of 
Bichard de Luci in 1170, the same high 
olfico in England was entrusted to iiiin 
jointly with the Bishops of l^lly iiud 
Norwich, and they were respectively placed 
at the head of three of the four circuits 
into which England was then divided by 
the council of Windsor. {Ihttjthihh Oriy. 
20.) llanulph de (ilaoville succei?ded llicm 
in the following year, in consequence, as 
some state, of a remonstrance from the 
pope disapproving of ecclesiastics being so 
employed. That lie acted, however, after 
this ill the judicial business of tlie court is 
evident from his name iippeariiig us one of 
the justiciers before whom fines were levied 
in 28 J len ry II., 11 82. ( limiter a rreface,) 

To his see he gave the manors of iLuiim 
and (Iroel, and after jiresiding over it 
above fourteen years, be died in Becember 
1188, and was buried in bis cntliedrnl. 
(GothnUf 210; Lord Lyttelton, ii. 410,434, 
iii. 138.) 

TOMLINS, llioifAitT), was the son and 
heir of bMward Tomlins, of Todinton in the 
county of (Gloucester, and was ndmitted at 
the Inner Temple in May KKXi, aiter which 
no more is recorded of* him till ho was 
assigned as counsel to assist Ihistwick and 
Bui ton ill their complaint of the cruel 
sentence jiroiiouiiced against them in the 
Star C’li amber. {iSlaie iii. 701, 700.) 

lie was not long in being rewarded for his 
exertions, Jn consequence of the illness 
of Baron Trevor, the only judge of tlie 
(Jourt of Mvcliequer ■who adliered to the 
jMirliument, mid Cursitor Ilaron Locke 
having joined the other barons at Oxford, 
a difliculty arose in ISeptouibtjr 1045 n.s to 
who was to receive the cnsl.oiimry presen- 
tation of the sheriils of Lundon, atid to 
attend the otlier ccremonios usually j»ei*- 
foriiied on the 30th of that month. The 
Lords, therefore, on the day pi’«!viou8 
recommended Mr. Christopher Vcriioii os 
Leeke's successor; but upon sending to the 
Commons for their concurrence, they unani- 
mously subsiiliited the name of Bichard 
Tomlins, who w'as thereupon sworn into 
the place of cursitor baron quamdiii bene 
gesserit. lie wils reswoni on the death of 
the king, and kept liis place through all 
the succeeding changes, his name being 
recorded in the Exchequer Books of Hilary 
Term 1(153-4, on the assumption of the 
protectorate by Oliver Cromwell, and of 
Michaelmas Term 1(158, on the succi?ssioii 
of Brotector Bichard. {Lords' JmimoU, 
vii. (K)0 ; Commonsy iv. 2M2 ; Whilelockcy 
174, 175, 383.) 

lie must have been a garrulous humorist, 
to judge from a speech printed as having 
been addressed by him to the sheriHa of 
London in 1(359, on their coming to the 
Exchequer to be sworn. Its absurdity is 
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too great to be supposed to be a faithful 
titinscript of his words ; but it is doubtless 
a true representation of his style and 
manner, taken by some auditor who was 
amused with the address, aud who describes 
him as < Ikiron Tomlinson.’ He was then, 
as lie says, a very old man, and he either 
died or was displaced at the Bestoratiou, 
when Thomas Lceke, w^ho was cursitor 
baron before him, ri^sumod his oiiice, 

TOBELL, Wiiii.iAM, held some oiilco in 
the court so early as 4 Henry II., 1158.' 
{Pijw Itillsy 144.) His name 000111*8 in 
lilies of 28 Ibmry II., 1182, as one of tho 
poi*sons before wliom tlu‘y were acknow- 
ledged in the Curia Begis at Westminster. 
{limiter's Prefuee.) lie is not, however, 
named on luiy other occasion with a judicial 
character. It may be possible, therefore, 
that he was not a juslicn‘r, as in this early 
period of the adoption of liiu‘s it is not 
unlikely that the oiHcer w*ho iilhul up the 
instrument may haive thought it necessary 
to insert the names of all >vho >vere ])re- 
sent, Avliether attending judicially or olli- 
cially. 

His position ■was certainly a prominent 
one, since the sheriOalty of the two counties 
of (iloiicester and lb*reford was entrusted 
to him ill 29 and 30 Henry II. 

Yeovil and Odecuinb 111 Soniersetahiro 
belonged to him, aud by the (Great Boll of 
1 Bichard 1. it appears that he died about 
that time. {Pipe Itollsy 147, &c.) 

TOBNOUBA, Adam dk, was one of four 
ju.Hti(M;s itinerant who, in 3 liichard L, 
1 191-2, inipo8i‘d a line of forty shillings on 
the hundred of Kdelmeton (Kdmoiiton) for 
a murder, and for notappearing on the jirst 
summons. ( MadoA^ i. 514.) 

TOTINGTON, Samson dh (An hot ov St, 
Edm UN n’s Buk Y), thouffh introduced neitlicr 
by Dugdale nor Madox into their lists of 
justic<*8 itinerant, i.s <;xjireHsly stated to 
have tilled that olliceliy .Joceline de Brake- 
loiida, wlio was his chaplain, and may be 
called Ills biograjdier. The pnjcise date is 
not mentioned, Imt in the arrangement of 
the chronicle tlie tact occurs between 1182 
mid 1 1 87. In the ‘ Moiuist icon * it is assertt^d 
that b(^ was made one of tho king’s justi- 
ciaries in (> Bi<-hard J., but no authority is 
cited, nor is there any other evidence of 
the fact. 

Samson de Toiington was so called from 
a place of that name in the hundred of 
Weyland in Norfolk, of which he was a 
native. He became a monk in tbe abbey 
of St. Edmunds in 110(3, and in process of 
time was appointed master of the novices, 
and afterwards sub-sacrist. At the death 
of Abbot Hugo the king adopted a curious 
mode of electing his successor, tho result 
of which was the appointment of Samson. 
The wisdom of the**clioico was soon appa- 
rent. By his prudence and energy the 
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efiain of the convent were extricated in a 
* short time from the disorder into which the 
weakness and indolence of his predecessor 
had plunged them. 

He rennired the dilnpidated buildings, 
visited nls manors, and cleared oil' the 
debt which pressed on the revenue. He 
repressed the irregularities of the monks, 
successfully resisted the encroachments of 
the knights and townspeople, stood up in 
every way for the rights of his house, 
whether against prince or peer, and yet 
found favour in the sight of his sovereign, i 
In a short time after his election the pope 
appointed him a judge ^de caiisis cogno^ 
scendia,' and not long afterwards he was 
constituted Vjy the king one of the justices 
itinerant. Jocelinc dwells with pride on 
the admiration which his judicial powers 
excited, and relates that one of the suitors 
cursed his court, where, he complained, 
neither gold nor silver would avail to con- 
» found his adversary. Osbert Fitz-Tlervey 
(himself a judge) said, ‘That abbot is a 
shrewd fellow’ ; if he go on as he begins, | 
he will cut out eveiy lawyer of us.* i 

In J 188 he was desirous of joining those I 
who had assumed the cros^, but King I 
Henry found him so useful in the kingdom ' 
that lie would not nermit his denarlurc. 
The fall of Jerusalem alllicted him so | 
heavily that he put on hair garments and I 
abstained froi i flesh during tlie rest of his 
life. In ill year 111)0 he procured the 
banishment of the Jews frouf St Edmuud's 
Bury. 

During King Diehard’s absence he sup- 
orted the N»yal authority against Prince 
ohn, and wlien Diehard was detained in 
Geriiuiiiy he oll'erod to go in search of him, 
and actually, when his prison was dis- 
covered, went to him with rieh gifts. 

He obtained many privileges for his 
house from Popes Lucius III., Urban IIL, 
and (^lenient III., and illustrated his rule 
by founding the hospital of Dabwell, or St 
Saviour's, repurchasing from the crown 
the manor of Mildeiihall for a thousand 


parliament ; and so continued to be during 
the remainder of the reign. lie is first 
mentioned in a judicial capacity as one of 
the justices appointed in Lincolnshire in 
March 1318, and most of his future com- 
missions were in that county. It is evi- 
dent that these occasional employments ns 
a judge did not prevent his pursuing his 

g rofession as an aavocato ; for we not only 
nd him engaged in cases as a serjeant-at- 
law in 14 Edwai*d II., but on the accession 
of Edward III. his stipend for prosecuting 
and defending the king’s causes was re- 
newed to him. He certainly acted as a 
justice of assize under the latter king ; but 
there is no mention of him later than the 
I third year. (Rot Pari i. 352, 370, 433, ii. 

I 402; Purl Writs, ii. p. ii. 1618.) 

I T0WK8HENB, Koger, whose family was 
I established at Eaiiiham in Norfolk so early 
I as the reign of the first Henry, was the 
j only son of John Townshend of that place, 

I by Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Kohort 
' Lunsford, of Dumford in Essex, and of 
Battle in Sussex. He studied the law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and wa.8 elected a governor 
in I Edward IV., 1461, and reader in 1468 
and in 1474. llis na^ie occurs in the 
Year Books from Hilary 1465 ; and in 
1472, the year after the final exclusion of 
Henry Vl. Vrom the throne, he represented 
the borough of Ualne in parliament ; but, 
notwithstanding his emhience as a la>vyer, 
ho was not called % the degree of the ctdf 
till October 1477. In the last week of the 
short rgigti of Edward V., June 1483, he 
was appointed one of the king’s serjeants, 
(Rgtmr, xii. 186.) His patent was of 
course renewed in llie following week by 
Bichard III., by wdiom he was made a 
judge of the Common Plejw about Jauiitiry 
1484. Although he was thus evidently 
j patronised by the usurper, it was the policy' 

' of Henry VII., on his accession, to make no 
; changes in the administration of justice, .so 
that he w'as not only retained on the bench, 
but received the order of knighthood pre- 
vious to the coronation. 


marks, and building the schooLs of 8t. Ed- 
mund's Bury. Little is mentioned of his 
proceedings in tlie reign of King John, ex- 
cept that ho received that monarch at the 
abb ey soon after his coronation, and again 
in 1203. His death occurred on December 
80, 1211. (Chron. Joed, de Rrakelondu, 
[Camden Soc.] ; Bmjdah's Monast iii. 104.) 

TOBTHEBY, Gilbert be, was an advo- 
cate of considerable eminence. Hia name 
fre(juently appears in the Year Books 
during the reign of Edward II., and in the 
first two years of Edward III., often ab- 
breviated *Toud.* In 0 Edward II. he 
was employed in prosecuting and defending 
the king’s suits, being at that time a king’s 
aerjeant-at-law. The next year he was 
aummoned among the legal assistants to 


According to Dugdale (Orig, 47), the 
last fine acknowledged before him is dated 
at Midsummer 1493, and the gcnefllogi>ts 
have generally placed bis death in tkat 
venr (probably on that account) ; but the 
'Year Aioks contain ample evidence that he 
continued to sit in the court for every sub- 
sequent year till Michaelmas 1500, after 
which his name disappears. 

He married Anne, daughter and coheir of 
Sir William de Biewse, of Wenhnin Hall in 
SuHblk ; and their lineal descendants are 
now represented in the House of Lt^rds 
by the Marquis Townshend and Viscount 
Sydney. 

TBACY, Henry be, possessed the barony 
of Barnstaple in Devonshire, including 
Tavistock and various other manors, sue- 
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ceediog to it on the death of his father^ 
Oliver de Tracy, in 12 John. 

In 17 Henr^ III., 12^)2, he was placed 
at the head of the justices itinerant into 
Cornwall, no doubt as a resident nobleman 
only, as no other instance occurs of his ap- 
pointment to that office. An assize of novel 
disseisin, &c., was, however, directed to be 
taken before him in Devonshire in 41 
Henry III. (&cerpt e Btit Fin, ii. 2o3) ; 
and in 46 Henry III. bis name appears ; 
among the barons of the Exchequer. ; 
{MadoXy ii. 310.) In the former year he i 
was made governor of the castle of Exeter. | 
He died at a good old age, about 2 Edward i 
I., 1273. {Baronagcy i. 622 ; Hot, Fat, 
John, 101 ; Rot, Clam. i. 137, 2^3, 406.) 

TRACT, IloBERT, was the eldest son of 
liobert, second Viscount Tracy in Ireland 
(descended from the above Henry de 
), by his second wife, Dorothy, 
iter of Thomas Cocks, Esq., of Oastle- 
ditch in Herefordshire. He was born in | 
16.56, and was called to the bar by the 
Middle Temple in 1680. 

In July 1600 King William made him a 
judge of the King’s Bench in Irelnnd, but 
soon translated him, on November 14, 17(K), 
from that countryHo bo a baron of the Ex- 
chequer in England. In lesslhan tw-o years 
he had a second removal to the Common 
Pleas, in Trinity Term 1702, soon after the 
accession of Queen Anne. Here ho re- 
mained for four-and-twa?nty years, during 
which period ho was selected both by that 
queen and by George I. to be one of the 
commissioners of the Great Seal oirvlicancies 
in the ofKce of lord chancellor— viz., from 
September 14 to Oclober 10, 1710; and the 
second from April 16 to IMay 12, 1718. He 
resigned his place on the bench on October 
20, 1726, on the plea of ill health, but he 
lived nine years afterwards in the enjoyment 
of a pension of 1600f. a year. He died on 
September 11, 1736, aged eighty, at his 
seat at Coscomb in the parish of Didbrooke, 
Gloucestershire. 

He is described ns ‘ a complete gentleman 
and a good lawyer, of a clear head and honest 
heoi’t, and os delivering his opinion with 
that genteel affability and integrity that even 
those who lost a cause were charmed with 
his behaviour.’ This character, as it was 
written at the time of his death, may be re- 
garded, with some allowance for its allected 
phiuseology, as substantially true, especially 
when the Duke of Wharton in one of his 
satires declares that he will be constant to 
his mistress until the time 

When Tracy's gcncrou.** soul shall swell with 
pride. 

(SmMn Law Off, Ireland, 100 ; Lord Ray^ 
mmdy 606, 769, 1420 ; Lvttrelly iv. 707, v. 
184, vi. 633.) 

He married Anne, daughter of William 
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Dowdeawell, of Pool Court in Worcester- 
shire, and h^, besides two daughters, three 
sons — Robert, Richard, and William. An 
alleged descendant of the lattf^r claimed the 
title of Viscount Tracy in 1843; but the 
House of Lords, after various hearings, which 
extended to 1840, were not satisfied with 
the evidence in support of his claim. 

TUYEBB, John, was of a Lancashire 
family, and niombfr for that county in 33 
Edward 1. Under Edward II. be was fre- 
quently employed in it as commissioner of 
array, assessor of the aids, and custos of the 
lands forfeited by Thomas Earl of Lan- 
caster. In 2 Edward 111. ho was engaged 
“ith the 8ene.schal of Gascony and the con- 
stable of Bordeaux in trooting with certain 
German princes; and on March 2, 1329, he 
was a judge of the Ckimmon Pleas. He is 
mentioned in the Year Book of the reign os 
late os Michaelmas 1333. About that time 
he was appointed constable of Bordeaux, 
and died within four years after. (Farl 
Writs, i. 868, ii. p. ii. 1620, Cal, Rot. Pat. 
10.3, 105, 118; Dugdak's Grig, 46, 143, 
271.) 

TBEBT, Georok, was the son of Peter 
Treby, a respectable gentleman of Plymplon 
in Devonshire, by his wife Joan, dnngliter 
of John Snclling.s, of Chaddlewood, Esq. 
He was born in 1644, was placed at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1661 , and was entered 
of the Middle Temple. Having been called 
to the bar in 1671, he was soon regarded as 
a rising man, and was chosen ns representa- 
tive for his native town in both the parlia- 
ments of 1079, in the latter of which lie 
, acted as chairman of the committee of se- 
I crecy relative to the Popish Plot, and was 
i selected as one of the managers to conduct 
I the impeachment of Lord Stafford as a 
; participator in it. In December 1(580 he 
j was elected recorder of London, and was 
I knighted, and was also made a bencher of 
j his inn. When the city charters were at- 
j lacked by the quo warranto two years nfler- 
I wai’ds, he stood up boldly and ably in their 
i defence, and of course was removed from 
his place when judgment was given against 
them, to make way for the court favourite, 
Sir Thomas Jeimer. (Utate 7 Wa/ir, vii. 1:508, 
viii. 1099.) He .‘»Ht iu the last parliament 
of Charles II., which, meeting at Oxford, 

! was allowed to continue its deliberations 
I for no more than a week in March 1681 ; 
i and from the single parliament called by 
J James II. he was excluded. 

Refusing to give countenance to that 
king’s claim to di.^pense with the penal laws, 
he declined to plead for the plaintiff in the 
sham action brought by Sir Edward Hale’s 
. coachman against his master, and was natu- 
; rally, both for hi.s legal ability and his known 
1 hberality, selected as one of the counsel to 
, defend the seven bishops. When the kiiiir, 
i alarmed by the threatened approach of the 
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IMnce of Orange, deemed it prudent to re- 
etore the city’s charters, Sir George was 
requested to resume his cilice of recorder, 
but for two months declined to do so, until 
on the prince’s airival he was induced to 
consent. lie took his sent on December 10, 
10^, and four days after delivered an ad- 
<iresd of congratulation to the prince, which 
was the subject of general admiration. 
(Ltttirellf i. 1180, 440.) To the Convention 
i’arlianient in tlie following month he was 
returned by liis old constituency of Ply mpton. 

In the early discussions of that parlia- 
ment he took a leading part in proposing, 
and in the conference with the Peers m sup- 
porting, the resolution declanng the abdi- 
cation of the king. On some syiuptoms of 
mutiny in the array, he advised the house 
not to wtiste their time in discussions, but 
at once to oppose force with force. When 
Sir Henry Pollexfeii was appointed attor- 
ney-general in February 1(580, Tixjby was 
made solicitor, but succeeded to the former 
post in May. The town of Plympton re- 
turned him again William’s second par- 
liament of March 1000 ; and he was still a 
iiiemlier of it when he was constituted on 
May .‘b 1002, lowl chi(?f justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. At this time he resigned the 
recordcrsliip of London, which he had, con- 
trary to the usual practice,^ couiiniied to 
hold notwithstnnding his olllcial position ; 
and he was conipliraenb^d by the common 
council with a present of one hundred 
guineas. (Ihid, ^00, Hid, iv. 

40, iS:c.) In 1700 he held the Gw*at Seal 
with his two brother chiefs from May to 
21, and seven inniiths afterwards his career 
was terminated by his death on December 
l.‘i, at his liouse in Kensington C ravel Pits, 
lie was buried in the Temple Cliurcli. 
(lAtftreUf iv. I'Ki ; Lord Raymond^ /)(K5, 627.) 

liis excellence as a lawyer is universally 
admitted ; and his vnrious argunieuts on the 
qihjstion of monopolies, in <lefencc of the 
city charters, and in tho linkers’ case (in 
which ho differed from his colleagues), siif- 
ficiently attest the extent of his learning. 
His high character os a judge, besides being 
lauded by Evelyn (iii. 680), receives the 
best continuation from the following lines 
in an ode on his death {State PoeinSj iv. 
665) 

tlrent without pride, and without wrinkles wise, 
Obliging without art, mid just witliout disguise. 
Wise in his counsels, huiulde in (lis(‘<»urse, 

<iood without noise, and pleasant without force. 
Easy of access, willing to bestow, 
llegarded virtue, and forgot his foe. 

He wrote tlie annotations in the margin of 
Dyer’s Keports,and was the autlior of seve- 
ral occai^ional pamphlets. 

His first wife was Dorothy Westeott ; his 
second, 1 )orot liy, daughter of llalph Grange, 
Esq., of the Temple; and his third, Mrs. | 
Brindley, who brought him a fortune of j 
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10,000/. His eldest son by his first wife 
became secretary at war, and his grandson 
master of the household to George 11. and 
a lord of the Treasury. The family still 
survives, and resides at Plympton House, 
built by the chief iiistice’s son. (Athen. 
Oxm, IV. 409; Kdlds Granger, ii. 100; 
Xttrtrc//, iii. 11.) 

TREKAYLE, Thoxas, was descended 
from a fainily seated at Sand, in Sidbuiy 
in Devonshire. Ho was a member of the 
Middle Temple, and the Year Book dates 
his appearance in court from Easter, 12 
Edward IV., 1472 ; he took the degree of 
tho coif in Trinity Term 1478, and was 
made king’s serjeant in November 1481, 
During the short reign of Edward V. he 
was united with Judge William Jenney in 
the commission of assize on the Oxford Cir- 
cuit. IT is promotion as a justice of the 
King’s Bench took place on July 16, 1488, 
3 Henry Vll. ; and there is evidence, in 
Keilwey’s Reports, of his acting ns Into 
as Hilary Term 1507, {Rindon's l)evon^ 
.*14; 9 Report Rnh, Rec.^ App. ii. 2.) 

TRESILIAN, Roueht, was in all proba- 
bility a Coriiishnian. He possessed several 
manors and extensive lands there {Cal. 
Imp p. m. iii. 106), and was an advocate at 
the assizes of the county in 46 Edward III., 
16(59. {Liher Ammrum^ 278, 279.) He 
was educated at Oxford, and was elected 
fellow of Exeter College about the year J 654. 

He appears to have been a king s serjeant 
in the lirst year of Richard H., at the end 
of whicli. May 6, 1678, he was constituted 
a justice of the (JJourt of King’s Bench, 
w'here he sat as the only puisne judge for 
four years. 

He was promoted to the office of chief 
justice on Juno 22, 1681, a week after the 
minder of John de Cavendish, and the first 
duty to whicli he was called w'as the 
pmiishment of the insurgents. Some of 
the worst were tliose who had risen in 
Hertforrlshire, and forcibly compelled the 
abbot of St. Alban’s to grant them various 
immunities. To that town he accompanied 
the king, and the mode of trial he adopted 
was somewhat novel. Ho forced one jury 
of twelve to present the ringleaders, accord- 
ing to a list previously prepared ; a second 
jury was next empanelled, who confirmed 
the finding of the first ; and then the same 
course was adopted with a third jury. No 
witnesses appear to have been examined, 
hut every party charged was condemned 
on the personal knowledge of these thirty- 
six men, {Notveome" e SLAlbam, 2(53.) The 
executions here and in other counties are 
described as being most numerous, and Tre- 
silian’s cruelty as having had no parallel 
till the campaign of Judge Jeffreys three 
centuries afterwards. Knighton, a contem- 
porary chronicler, states that whoever was 
accused before him, whether guilty or 
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innocent, was sure to be condemned ; and 
other writers have extended the number of 
the sniferers to tiftcon hundred. (Liiigard, 
iv. 182 ; JRapitif iv. 25.) 

The excited state of the country might 
erhaps justify some stringent proceedings ; 
ut both he and others, engaged in putting 
down the rebellion, seem to have been con- 
scious that they had greatly exceeded any 
warrantable licence ; inasmuch as, in the 
parliament of the following November, an 
act of pardon and indemnity was deemed 
expedient for those who liad acted ‘ with- 
out due process of the law.* 

No complaint anpears to have been made , 
against his judicial conduct in civil matters, | 
but in his political career he was not so 
fortunate. Instead of using the influence of 
his position to check the royal extravagance 
and folly, he became, by countenancing 
whatever was agreeable to the king, a fa- 
vourite at court, and a partisan of Robert 
de Vere, Duke of Ireland. The eflecit of 
this misplaced confidence was soon visible 
in the dis(u*dered state of the revenue, and 
the adoption of unpopular tax(3S to supply 
its deficiencies. Not only did the people, 
murmur, hut the houses of parliamtmi found 
it necessary to put a stop to the maladmi- 
nistration of do Vere ana his associates. 

One of those, tlio Chancellor de la Pole, 
was impeached in the first instance, and 
his conviction was followed by a statute 
placing the management of the state and the 
ooutrol of the revenue in the hands of eleven 
permanent commissioners, at the head of 
whom were the king’s uncles, the Dukes of 
York and Oloucester. Allhougli this com- 
mission was solemnly confirmed by the 
king’s letters patent, dated November If), 
lfl8(), the parliament was no sooner dis- 
solved than de Vere and the rest of the 
king’s friends, representing to him his de- 
pendent state, urged him to take active 
measures to release himself from the thral- 
dom in which the obnoxious ordinance had 
laced him. The king’s chief advisers, 
esidesde Vere and Tit^sil inn, were Alex- 
ander Neville, Archbishop of York ; Michael 
de la Pole, tho late ch.-incellor; and Sir 
Nicholas Branibrc, an alderman of London. 
After endeavouring in vain to tamper with 
the sheriffs of the several counties to insure 
the election of subservient members for the 
next parliament, they summoned all the 
judges to a council at Nottingham on Au- 
gust 2o, 1 387, and by violent threats com- 
pelled them to attach their signatures to a 
series of questions and answers, which had 
been already prepared by Chief Justice 
Tresilian, the purport of which was to de- 
clare the ^ new statute, ordinance, and com- 
mission to be derogatory to tlie royalty 
and prerogative of the king ; ’ that all the 
persons concerned in procuring and making 
it were traitors, and ought to be punished 
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with death ; and that the judgment against 
Michael do la Polo viras erroneous and 
revocable. 

So awkwardly, however, had they con- 
certed their plans that tho whole plot came 
speedily to the knowledge of the lords 
commissioners, who forthwith appealed the 
archbishop, do Vere, do la Pole, Tresilian, 
and Rramuro of high treason. This occurred 
on November 17, 1387, when the king pro- 
mised to summon n parliament in the fol- 
lowing Fohriiarv, that justice might bo 
done. During tho interval tho archbishop, 
de Vero, and do la J*olo found safety m 
flight ; not, however, without some futile 
attempts ou tlie part of de Vere to wjsiat 
the commissioners by force of arms. Tre- 
siliaii also in the first instance fl(*d, and 
might have escaped hut for his own infatu- 
ation. His place as chief justice was filled 
I up on January 31, 1388, by the appoint- 
! iiieiit of Walter de Clop ton: and on Fe- 
bruary 3, tho paTlianitmt Imving met, the 
! five lords who acted ns appellants — viz., the 
j Duke of Cloiicpster, and the Faria of Aruii- 
I deljNotlingiiam, Derby, and Warwick — de- 
livered in no less than thirty-nine articles 
of impeachment, charging the accused with 
encroaching to themselves royal power by 
enslaving the king and blemishing his pre- 
I rogative, and detailing various acts in proof 
j of their guilt. Not the least prominent 
‘ among tlieso was the constraint tliey had 
put upon the justices to set tlicir hands to 
tlie answers to the unconstitutional ques- 
tions which had been propounded to them, 
and their end(;avours oy virtue thereof to 
get the lords and others, who had agreed 
to make tlie ordinance in the last parlia- 
ment, attainted as traitors. All of the appel- 
lees, exc(jpt Rranibre, who was in custody, 
were pronounced guilty for default of ap- 
pearance ; and the duke, the earl, and 
Tresilian wore senttmeed to the death of 
traitors, and to forfeit their property to the 
king, the archbishop’s temporalities being 
also taken into the king’s hands. [Rot, 
Pari iii. 22t)-237 ) 

Nicholas Rrambro was n<ixt brought for- 
ward to undergo his trial, and while it was 

t )roc’c<?diiig Tr(*siliaii avus taktni anil brought 
)i*forc the parliament. The circumstances 
of liis capture are relat*?d with some slight 
variations. The king had joined the Duke 
of Ireland at Bristol, and being desirous of 
knowing what ])roceeding8 were contem- 
plated by bis uncles at Westminster, Tre- 
silian had volunteered to undertake the 
perilous journey. lie reached London with- 
out discovery, and taking up bis lodging 
in an alehouse, or, according to another 
account, at an apothecary’s, opposite the 
palace gate, he had ensconced himself in a 
window so that he could observe every (me 
wlm passed. His disguise, however, though 
I'suliicieut to mislead ordinary observers, 
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could not deceiire a squire of the l^ke of 
Gloucester's who had been often in his com- 
pany* Thinking that he recognised the 
chief justice, he went in and had an inter- 
view which satisfied him that he was not 
mistaken, although Tresilian represented 
himself as a farmer on Sir John Ilolland's 
estate in Kent, come up to town in order 
to obtain redress for some wrongs done to 
him by the men of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The squire, pretending to believe 
him, went directly to the duke, his master, 
by whose orders ho returned with a suffi- 
cient guard, and brought the unfrtrtunate 
judge before the council. Ilis fate w^as not 
long delayed, for, after a short colloquy 
with the duke, he was asked what he had 
to say why execution .should not be done 
according to the judgment pronounced; 
and becoming as one struck dumb, so that 
lie could not answer, he was led away to 
undergo his sentence. Froissart (ii. 285) 
says he was beheaded, and after banged 
upon a gibbet; but the Parliament Roll 
states that he was taken to the Tower, and 
thence drawn through the city, and hanged 
at Tvburn. (//o/iVwAcrf, ii. 71)4.) Ilis body 
was 1}itried in the church of the Grey Friars. 

Those events, it is agreed by all, occurred 
on February 10, R588 ; and the attainder 
against him and the others was confirmed 
in the same parliament. Although all 
these proceedings were reversed by the 
arliainent of 21 Richard II., when the 
iiig regained his power in 4;]je state, they 
were again revived and confirmed on the 
accession of Henry IV. 

The confi.scalion of Tresilian’s property 
was not delayed for an instant. No less 
than eleven manors in Cornwall are men- 
tioned as belonging to him, besides other 
o.x tensive possessions in that county and in 
Oxfordshire, (CW. p. m. iii. 100, 120.) 

By his wife, Enieline, the daughter of 
William Iliwishe, of Stowford in Devon- 
shire, he left one son, named John ; and a 
dauglitor, who married Jolm Hauley, of 
Dartmouth. 

TBEVAIGINON, John 1)E, was of a Cornish 
family, the descendants of which still 
fioniish in that county. His name appears 
in the reign of Kdward II. as an advocate ; 
and in 4 Edward 111. he liad the degree of 
the coif, and was afterwards one of the 
king’s Serjeants. On September 24, 1*334, 

8 Edward III,, he was constituted a judge 
of the Common Pleas, and probably died 
within the next year, as no fines were 
acknowledged beforf3 him subsequent to 
Michaelmas Term, 9 Edward III. 

TBSYETT, Tiiom.vs, was the father of 
Nicholas Trevet, the author of numerous 
works, one of which, entitled ‘ Annnles sex 
Begum Angliae, qui a comitihiis Ande- , 
gjivensibiis originem traxerunt,* has been j 
published (1845) by the English Historical I 
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Society. The editor, in his preface (p. ▼.), 
says that < the judge, according to Lelana, 
was descended from a family of some note 
in Norfolk ; a statement which is confirmed 
by a descent preserved in Sir Richard St. 
George’s Heraldic Collections ; though the 
documents from which this has been com- 
piled refer exclusively to certain lands in 
the county of Somerset.’ Thomas Trevet 
was appointed, in 40 Edward III., to assess 
the tallage on the * Viliam de Sbaftonia,’ 
in Dorsetshire. (Mndo.r, i. 742.) He 
acted BA a justice itinerant for that and the 
neighbouring counties from 52 to 55 Henry 
III. 

In August 1272, 56 Henry III., the 
riory and cathedral of Norwich having 
een maliciously burnt by tlio citizens, he 
was sent there, according to the statement 
of his son in the ‘Annales’ (270), to try 
the malefactors. He calls his father 
‘ justiciarium militem quondam, Thomam 
Treveth dictum, qui et jnsticiariiis itineris 
fuerat de corona.’ The first clause of the 
description seems to warrant the idea that 
he was something more thon a justice 
itinerant. He died in 11 Edward I. (AM, 
Hot, Orig, i. 30, 37.) His son heeame a 
Dominican friar, and is stated to have been 

f )vior of their monastery in London, and to 
lave died in 1328. (Preface^ vii.; IltUchMs 
Dorsetsh. ii. 441.) 

TREVOB, Thomas, was the youngest of 
five sons of John Trevor, Esq., of Trovallyn 
in Denbighshire, of an ancient and noble 
Welsh family, by Mary, daughter of Sir 
George Bruges of London, and was born 
July 6, 1580. Tie was admitted a rnemlier 
of the Inner Temple, and became reader 
there in autumn 1020, He was soon after 
kniglited, and made solicitor to Prince 
Charles, who, when he ascended the throne, 
called him to the degree of the coif, and 
nominated him one of his serj cants on 
April 8, 1025. On the 12th of the follow- 
ing month he was advanced to a scat of the 
J^xchequer. (Jtgmer, xviii. 037.) 

Nothing is told of him for the first ten 
vears of his judicial life, except that at the 
Bury assizes, trying a cause about winter- 
ing of cattle, and thinking the chai'go im- 
moderate, he said, 'Why, friend, this is 
most unreasonable ; I wonder thou art not 
ashamed, for I myself have known a beast 
wintered one whole summer for a noble.’ 

‘ That was a bull, my lord, I believe,’ re- 
torted the man, to the infinite amusement 
of the auditory. (Anecdotes and Traditioni 
[Camden Soc.*^, 70.) 

But more serious matters soon occupied 
Jiim. The imposition of ship-money was 
.ttempted, and Baron Trevor united with 
the rest of the judges in 1636 in subscrib- 
ing a joint opinion in favour of its legality, 
which he afterwards supported in a most 
foolish inconclusive speecn in the case of 
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Oampdeii. {8t4xU Trtab, iii. 1152.) On 
the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640 proceedings were commenced against 
him and five of the other judges, who were 
eventually impeached for the judgment 
they had delivered. Trevor was sentenced 
to imprisonment and a fine of 60004, but 
upon payment he was discharged and per- 
mitted to resume his duties. In lG4t3 the 
kinghnd issued proclamations to adjourn the 
term from Westminster to Oxford ; but, as 
these had been hitherto fruitless, ^ for want 
of the necessary legal form of having the 
writs read in court,^the judges at Oxford 
could not proceed to business there till 
that formality had been observed. The 
parliament, having then assumed the 
sovereign power, had published orders to 
the contrary; yet the aing, thinking that 
the judges remaining in London would 
obey him rather than the parliament, sent 
messengers in Michaelmas Term with 
directions to deliver them the writs. There 
were only three judges then sitting in 
London — Justice Bacon in the King’s 
Bench, Justice Ileove in the Common 
Pleas, and Baron Trevor in the JiJxchequer. 
The two latter were served, but im- 
mediately ordered the apprehension of the 
messengers, who, being tried by a council 
of war, were condemned as spies, and one 
of them was actually executed as an ex- 
ample. The fears that then influenced 
Trevor seem to have been dispersed by the 
tragic termination of the king’s life. On 
February 8, 1049, be was one of the six 
judges who boldly refused to accept the new 
commission offered thorn by the then ruling 
powers. {Clarendon j iv. 287, 342 ; White- 
loeke, 47, 76, 378.) 

^ Ho lived nearly eight j^ears after his re- 
tirement, and dying on December 21, 1656, 
was buried at Lemington-IIastang in War- 
wickshire, the manor of which belonged to 
him. 

He was twice married— first to Pru- 
dence, daughter of Henry Butler, Esq.; 
and secondly to Frances, daughter and 
heir of Daniel Blennerhasset, Esq., of 
Norfolk. An only son ho had by the for- 
mer, named Thomas, was created a baronet 
in 1641, but the title became extinct in 
1676. (Stowes London^ 876 ; Wotton^s 
Baronet, iii. 143.) 

TBSVOB, JoHJf, may claim a -descent 
from an elder branch of the old Welsh 
family from which the above Thomas 
Trevor sprunp^, his ancestor being seated at 
Brynkynalt in Denbighshire at his death 
in 1494. He was second but eldest sur- 
viving son of John Trevor of that place, 
by Mary, daughter of John Jeffreys, of 
Ilelon in the same county, the aunt of the 
Judge Jeffreys of infamous memory. .At 
the time of his admission to the Inner 
Temple, in November 1664, his father b 
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described of Ross-Trevor in Ireland, 
whither be had probably retired in reduced 
circumstances, it Roger North’s statement 
(218) be true, that the son 'was bred a 
sort of clerk in the chambers of old Arthur 
Trevor, an eminent and worthy professor of 
the law in the Inner Temple/ * A gentle- 
man^’ he adds, <that observed a strange* 
looking boy in his clerk’s seat (for no per* 
son ever had a worse sort of squint than he 
had), asked who that gentleman was : A 
kinsman of mine,” said Arthur Trevor, 

that 1 have allowed to sit here to learn 
the knavish part of the law.” ’ That he 
was bettered by the instruction may be 
doubted ; but that he became an able pro* 
iiciont there is evidence in the reputation 
he gained of being the best judge in all 
gambling transactions, of the tricks and 
intricacies of which ho had personal 
experience. 

lie was called to the bar in May 1661, 
became treasurer of his inn in 16t4, and 
reader in 1675. He was knighted in 1671, 
and there is no doubt that he was indebted 
to his cousin, (leorgo Jeffreys, for some of 
his future preferments. In the parliament 
of JMarch 1079 he was elected for Beer- 
alston, which retunied him again for that 
called in October of the same year. In the 
Oxford parliament of March 1081 be re- 
presented his native county of Denbiuh; 
and Sir John Braniston (208) records that 
he was the only man who spoke in favour 
of Jeffreys when the complaint against him 
as recorder of London was discussed in 
the house. 

On the accession of .Tames II., hb cousin, 
who was then chief justice, had an oppor- 
tunity of allowing his gratitude. Trevor 
having obtained a scat in tliat king’s only 
parliament for the town of Denbign, Jef- 
freys, in opposition to Lord Keeper North, 
succeed in recommending him to be 
the speaker. So inefficient was ho in the 
requirements of the office that he was even 
obliged to read from a paper the few for- 
mal words in which he announced to the 
house the king’s approbation, and waa 
guilty of some other irregularities that were 
inexcusable iu one who had had so long a 
senatorial experience. He showed more 
boldness and self-possession on the occasion 
of presenting the revenue bill on May 30, 
when ho assured the king that the Com- 
mons entirely relied on his majesty’s sacred 
word to support and defend toe religion of 
the Church of England. Of this reminder 
of the royal promise the king took not the 
slightest notice, nor apparently any offence, 
as on the 20th of the following October he 
promoted Sir .lohn to the ofiice of master 
of the Rolb, then vacant. {Bramstm, 197. 
207 ; rarl. HUt. ir. 1369.) 

This elevation occurred at the period 
when his rebtive and patron had returned 
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from his bloodr campaii^ and been re- 
warded with the Great Seal. The Court 
of Chancery was then presided over by two 
judges of kindred spirit^ and it might be a 
question which of the two exceeded the 
other in want of principle, or in the use of 
coarse vituperation. Yet they both deserve 
praise in the exercise of their judicial 
functions, and the decrees they pronounced 
in private causes were able and just. A 
sort of rivalry, however, soon rose up be- 
tween them. Jeffreys sometimes reversed 
his coadjutor’s decrees and adopted other 
irritating measures against him. Trevor, 
who could on occasion imitate not un- 
successfully the objurgatory style of his 

atron, now feeling himself no longer a 

ependont, assumed a dictatorial manner, 
found fault with the chancellor’s proceed- 
ings, and very early after his appointment 
told him that if he pursued Alderman 
Cornish to execution, it would be no better 
than murder. Indeed, Roger North tells 
us, Hike a true gamester, he fell to the 
good work of supplanting his patron 
and friend, and had certainly done it if 
King James’s affairs had stood right much 
longer, for he was advanced so far with him 
as to vilify and scold with him publicly 
at Whitehall.’ 

IIo was not admitted to the privy council 
till July 0, 1088; and on August 24 ho was 
sent for in a hurry from ^ the Wells ’ to be 
present at that meeting when tho king re- 
solved to have another parliament. He was 
again present in October, when proof was 
given of the genuineness of the birth of the 
I’rince of Wales ; and after the king’s first 
escape he was one of the faithful councillors 
who attended at his levee on his return 
from Rochester. (Branutony fill; State 
Triahj xii. 123.) 

At the Revolution he, with all the other 
fudges, lost his place. But he managed by 
bis open professions of adherence to the 
extreme doctrines of the Church of England 
to keep up some degree of popularity with 
that party which was gradually superseding 
the ministers, who, though they nad been 
chiefly instrumental in effecting the great 
change in the government of the kingdom, 
soon disgusted the king bv assuming too 
^at a control over him. To the Conven- 
tion Parliament he did not venture to offer 
himself: but the borough of Becralstou 
returned him again on a vacancy. Before 
the end of the year he entered into the 
debates as boldly as if he had never been 
connected with King James’s court. In the ' 
next parliament of March 1090 he was re- | 
turned for Yarmouth, and was selected by ' 
the minister Carmarthen to be the speaker 
of it, as the most fit instrument in the 
practice, too openly encouraged and too long 
continued, of buying oflP those members who 
opposed the government. (B emet, iv. 74.) 
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A Tery graphic description of him is given 
by Lord Macaulay (iin M7). 

Being * a bold and dexterous man,’ Trevor 
soon after had a renewal of bis legal honours. 
On January 13 he was replaced in his old 
position as master of the Rolls; and on 
May 14 he was made one of the lords 
commissioners of the Great Seal, an office 
which he enjoyed for nearly three years, till 
the nomination of Somers as lord keeper on 
March 23, 1693. Not satisfied with all 
these honours and the emoluments that 
flowed from them, Trevor with unblushing 
rapacity participated largely in the corrup- 
tion that then too universally prevailed. 
In the investigation instituted by tne parlia- 
ment it was found that he had, among 
other bribes suspected but not proved, re- 
ceived a present from the city of London 
for getting the orphans* bill passed, which 
had several times before men brought 
into the house without success, lie was 
condemned to sit for six hours hearing 
himself abused, and at last was obliged to 
put tlie question and to declare himself 
guilty of ^ a high crime and misdemeanour.’ 
A new speaker was immediately appointed, 
and he was expelled the house on March 
16, 1695, having only a fortnight before 
attended in all state the queen's funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. (ParL Hist. v. 901- 
10 ; Brninstotiy 386.) No further punish- 
ment being awarded, the wits remarked 
Hhat justice was blind, but bribery only 
squinted.’ He never afterwards offered 
himself as a member; but so little was he 
abashed by his expulsion that soon after, on 
meeting Archbishop Tillotson, he muttered 
loud enough to be heard, ' I hate a fanatic 
in lawn sleeves.’ The archbishop answered, 

^ And I hate a knave in any sleeves.’ 

This disgrace did not deprive him of tho 
mastership of the Rolls, that office having 
been conf erred upon him for life. Though 
Lord Raymond (p. 566) names him as 
joined with the tnree chiefs as commis- 
sioner of the Great Seal on the dismissal of 
Lord Somers in 1700, the ‘Crown Office 
Minute-book ’ (p. 341) proves that the ap- 

{ lointment was to the three chiefs alone, 
lis commission being solely to hear causes 
till a new lord keeper was appointed, lie 
continued master of the Rolls for twenty- 
two years after his expulsion, possessing so 
high a reputation as a lawyer that he was 
frequently appealed to as authority in 
doubtful points by Lord Chancellor liar- 
court, but with the character of being dead 
to evenr sense of shame, and of treating the 
counsel who attended his court with coarse 
and unfeeling brutality. So rough were 
his public reproaches to a nephew of his 
that it is said the sensitive young barrister 
sunk under them and never recovered. The 
only honour he received in the reign of 
Queen Anne was that of constable of Flint 
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Castle in 1705, in the place of his father- ^th temper, abili^, ai^d learning. On the 
ia-law. Sir Hoger Most^. He died on May removal of Lord Somers in May 1700 he 
20, 1717, at his house in Clement's Lane, declined the offer to be made lord keeper ; 
and was buried in the Bolls Chapel, but on June 28, 1701, he accepted the more 
(Luttrell^iy, Q4tl,Y, 540,) permanent place of chief justice of the 

The avarice for which he wm notorious Common Pleas. He was member of one 
■vras not redeemed, as it often is, by occ&- parliament only, that of 1606, in which he 
sional fits of generosity. Various stories i*epresented Plympton, and according to 
are told of his meanness. One of them is Speaker Onslow he divided against Sir 
that on a relation calling upon him while John Fenwick's attainder, although he was 
he was drinking his wine, he exclaimed to an officer of the government. TnaUf 

the servant, ^ You rascal, you have brought vols. xii. xiii. ; LnUreU, iv. 646^ JBumetf 
jny cousin Roderick Lloyd, Esq., protno- iv. 234.) 

notary of North Wales, marshal to Baron On the accession of Queen Anne he was 
IMce, and so forth, up my back stairs, re-appointed chief justice, and presided in 
Take him down again immediately, and the Court of Common JMeas during the 
bring him up my front stairs.' Bunng the whole of her reign. In the short interval 
operation the bottle was removed, and Sir between the chancellorshins of J^ords Cow- 
John saved his wine. (Yorke's Reyal per and Ilarcourt, from September 20 to 

Tribes of Wales, 109.) October 19, 1710, he was entrusted with 

He married Jane, the daughter of Sir the Great Seal as first commissioner; and 
Roger Mostyn, Bart., and the widow of on December 31, 1711, he was called to 
Roger Puliston, of Emeral in Flintshire, the peerage by the title of Baron Trevor of 
ana had by her four sons and a daughter, Brombam in 1 Bedfordshire, being one of the 
who by her marriage with Michael Hill, of twelve peers whom Queen Anne by an un- 
Hillsborough in Iroland, was the mother of usual exercise of her prerogative created at 
Arthur, first Viscount Dungannon, wlio, once, to secure a majority for the proposed 
succeeding to his grandfather’s estates, took peace in the House of Lords. He was the 
the name of Trevor. Anne, the daughter first chief justice of the Common Pleas 
of Arthur, was the mother of the great who was ennobled while holding that 
Duke of Wellington. {Toimmm^s Ho. of office. Though commencing his profos-* 
Commons, ii. 63; WoolryvKs Judge Jeffreys.) sional career os a whig, and being united 
TREVOR, Thomas (Lord Thkvor), was in office with Somers, ho gradually joined 
file grandson of Sir John Trevor, of Tre- the tory party, and attached himselr to it 
. vallyn in Flintshire, an elder brother of the while Queen Anne reigned. He is thus 
above Sir Thomas Trevor. His father, described in the account of the judges of 
also Sir John, became secretary of state to the different courts given by Lord Oowper 
Charles II. and died in 1672, leaving by his to George T. on his ac.ceseioii 
wife,Ruth,adaughterofthe celebrated John 'The first [the chief justice] is an able 
Hampden, four sons, of whom this Thomas man, but made one of the twelve lords, 
was the second. Born about 1 659, he entered w®‘* the late ministry procur’d to be created 
the Inner Temple in J672 (just before the at once (in such haste, y* few, if any, of 
death of his father, who had been a bencher their patents had any preamble, or reasons 
of the inn), and was called to the bar on of their creation), only to support their 
November 28, 1080. So early did he dis- peace^ w"** the House of Lords, they found, 
tinguish himself in the courts that he was would not without tliat addition. From* 
elected a bencher in 1689, and was ole- that time, nt least, he went violently into 
vated to the post of solicitor-general on all the measures of that ministry, and was 
May 3, 1692, and thereupon knighted. Ho much trusted by them; and when they 
refused the attorney-generalship in 1093, divided, a little before the queen’s death, 
l3ut on June 8, 1696, accepted the office, he sided w‘^ L** Bolinghr. ; and for so doing, 
{LidtreUf iii. 68; Lord Haymonfl, 67.) 'tis credibly said, was to have been made 
During the six years that he filled that F president. Many of y* birds think his 
responsible place he had to conduct the being a peer an obj|* to his being a judge ; 
trials of the persons implicated in the bccau8e,hyy* constitution, y^ judges ought 
Assasrination Plot, in all of which he acted to be assistatUs^ to the House of Lords, w®*“ 
with a fairness and candour that formed a they can’t be, if a paH of that body. Ther 
remarkable contrast to the criminal pro- is hut one example known of the like ; w®** 
ceedings in the late reigns. In the progress is that of L‘‘ Jefferys, ch. just, of the !^g’s 
of those trials the act of parliament (St. 7 Bench, and after chancellor to K. Ja. y* 
Will. III. c. 3) for regulating trials for 2"**. Tis natural to think, y* other judges 
treason, which gave to the prisoners so stomach y® distinction, while he is among 
charged the privilege of having counsel, them : and tis said y* y® suitors dislike y® 
came into operation, and Sir Thomas met difference they find in his behaviour to 
the multiplied objections that were conse- them since he had this distinction. He is 
quently urged by the defending advocates grown very wealthy. If it be thought fit 
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to remove him, S' Peter Kingr, record' of 
the City of London, 1 ehould humbly pro- 
pose as fit to succeed him.’ (Lord Vamp’- 
heWs Chanc, iv. 340.) 

Upon the hint thus given Lord Trevor 
was removed on October 14, 1724. As his 
appointment was ' quamdiii se bene gesse- 
rit,’ he said he would have tried the (]ues- 
tion as to the king’s power to eject him if 
Chief Justice Holt had not, by taking out 
a new commission when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, decided that in his opinion 
his former commission had expired on the 
demise of the crown. (Lord Raymond^ 
1.318 ; Bumety v. 1 2 n.) Loid Trevor lived 
sixteen years afterwards, and, chanmng his 
party again, became in 1726 lord privy 
seal, and in the next year was one of the 
lords justices during the last absence of 
George I. lie retained the privy seal 
under George II., by whom he was raised, 
on May 8, 1730, to the high office of lord 
president of the council, an honour which 
no did not enjoy for more than six weeks, 
as he died on the 19th of the next month 
at his seat at llromham, where he was 
buried under a monument with an elegant 
Latin inscription. 

He was generally admitted to have been 
an able and upright judge, though Chief 
Justice Holt is said to have disparaged his 
law. But the facility with which ho 
deserted one party to side with the other, 
and returned again to the party he had left, 
could not but bo detrimental to his charac- 
ter, Yet ^eaker Onslow says ( Buniety iv. 
344, n.), ' lie was the only man almost that 
I ever knew that changed his party as he 
had done, that preserved so general an 
esteem with all parties as he did. When 
he came back to the whigs ho was made 
lord privy seal and afterwards president of 
the council, and had much joy in both. 
He liked being at court, and was much 
there after he had these offices, but was 
very awkward in it, hy having been the 
most reserved, grave, and austere judge 1 
ever saw in Westminster Hall.’ Lord 
Hervey (i. 114) describes him as being ‘by 
principle (if he had any principle) a Ja- 
cobite. However, from interest and policy 
he became, like his brother convert and 
brother lawyer Lord Ilarcourt, as zealous 
a servant to the Hanover family ns any of 
those who had never been otherwise ; for as 
these two men were too knowing in their 
trade to swerve from the established prin- 
ciples of their profession, they acted like 
moat lawyers, who generally look on 
princes like other clients, and without any 
rejfard to right or wrong — the equity or 
injustice of the cause— think themselves 
obliged to maintain whoever fees them last 
and pays them best.’ 

This is a very prejudiced portrait and a 
most unfair judgment of lawyers. Trevor, 
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like most sensible men, did not approve of 
the extreme views of either party, and, see* 
ing the impossibility of restoring the ex- 
iled family, and that any attempt to do so 
would inevitably be accompanied by all 
the horrors of a civil war, wisely lent his 
aid in supporting the Hanoverian princes 
in the peaceful possession of the throne to 
which they had neen called. 

lie married twice. By his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of John 
Searle, Esq., of Finchley, he had two sons 
and three daughters; and by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Robert Weldon, 
Esq., and widow of Sir Robert Bernard, 
Bart., be had throe sons. 3’he fourth of 
these five sons became Bishop of Durham 
in 1752, and the three elder brothers held 
the title of Lord Trevor successively. The 
last of them, Robert, fourth Lord Trevor, 
adopted the name of Hampden in 1754, in 
compliance with the will of his relative 
.John Hampden, and in 1776 was advanced 
to the dignity of Viscount Hampden, both 
titles becoming extinct in 1824. (Collins ' h 
P eerage^ vi. 302 ; Nicolas's Synopsis ; Lut^ 
trelly v. 421, 408.) 

TBIKINGHAM, Lamukrt dk, whose legal 
and judicial life extended from the reign of 
Edward L to that of Edward III., belonged 
to a family so called from a place of that 
name in Lincolnshire; and Alexander de 
Trikingham, who acted in the assessments 
of that county in the early part of the 
reign of Edward I., was prol>ably the 
judge’s father. (ParL IFritSy i, 871, ii. 
1324.) 

The first mention of liambort occurs in 
27 Edward I., 1209, as a justice itinerant 
into Kent. In the next year he was raised 
to the bench at Westminster as a justice 
of the Common Pleas, and the fines levied 
before him continued till Midsummer 1310, 
9 Edward II. On August 6 in the latter 
year he was removed to the King’s Bench, 
where he remained exactly four years, re- 
tiring from that court on August G, 1320, 
and being immediately made a baron of the 
Exchequer. We do nut find him acting as 
a baron, nor summoned to parliament 
among the judges, later than the seven- 
teenth year of that reign, and it is most 
pi’obable that ho left the bench about 
that time, as a new baron was named at 
the close of tho year, apparently in his 
place. He still, however, was employed as 
a justice itinerant, and he is placed next to 
the chief justice in the commission into 
Northamptonshire as late as 1329, 3 Ed- 
ward III. (Dugdale's Grig, 44 ; Rot, Pari, 
161-380.) 

In 1317 he received the mastership of 
Sherboum Hospital in Durham. (Surtees' 
Durhaniy i. 138.) 

TROP, or THORPE, SlMON BE, took his 
name from the place in Northamptonshire, 
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wliich was in those times ns often spelled 
Thorpe as Trop. His father, Ralph, met 
with a violent death in 6 Henry III., and 
three persons were charged with being 
concerned in it. One of them, bein^ a 
clergjrman, was delivered over to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, where be purged himself 
of the accusation. (Rat. Claus, i. 454, 4(14, 
486, Oil.) Simon, there can be very little 
doubt, was brought up to the law, for he 
was appointed no less than four times, 
from 1252 to 1256, to act as a justice 
itineitint, not in his own county alone, but 
in several others. 

He died in January 1259, 46 Henry HI., 
leaving, by his wife, Maria, sister and co- 
heir of Robert do Salceto, a son named 
Ralph, who did homage for his lands in 
Northamptonshire. {Excerpt, e Rut. Fin. 
i. 296, ii. 293.) 

TBUMPIKOTON, William i>e, so called 
from a place of that name in Cambridge- 
shire, forfeited his lands by joining the 
barons against King John. On liis sub- 
mission at the beginning of the next reign 
they were restored to him, after which he 
made his loyalty suiriciently apparent to be 
appointed in 3 Henry ill. one of the 
justices itinerant into his own county and 
the neighbouring shires, {Rot. Fat. 176 j 
Rot. Clam. i. 272, 273, 326.) 

TBPBO, Loki). See T. WiLl>B. 

TBUSSEL, WiLiJAM, seems to have 
belonged to a Warwickshire as 

thei’e was a suit relative to projKjrty in that 
county in which he was concerned in 26 
Henry III. He was constituted a lusticier, 
Hugdale says of the Common rleas, on 
September 3, 1252, and fines were acknow- 
ledged before him till November 1254 
{Ihfgdales Grig. 43), in whicli year he 
went as one of the justices itinerant into 
the counties of (iloucester and Stafford. 
That ho continued to act as a judge till 
September 1257 is evidenced by the pay- 
ments made for as.sizes before him recorded 
in the Rot. de Finibus (ii. 102-2(J2). He 
and his wife claimed the ndvowson of the 
church of Shariieford inStartbrdsliire against 
the prior of Kirkeby, svho in 5.3 Henry HI. 
substantiated his right of possession. {Ahb. 
Ftadt. 178.) 

TBUS8EL, William, is usually described 
by historians as a justiciary, but lie cer- 
tainly was not a judge of either of the 
courts of Westminster, nor a regular justice 
of a8.size. His judicial functions seem to 
have been confined to the special trials 
with which his name is connected. He 
was apparently descended from the above 
William Trussel, and was second son of 
William Tnissel, of Cublesdone (Kibbles- 
done) in Staffordshire, and of other manors 
in Northamptonshire, by Maud, daughter 
and heir of Warin de Manwarin. 

After his father's death he was returned 
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member for the county of Northampton in 
12 Edward 11., and is named among the 
knights of that county and the county of 
Stafford in the seventeenth year, 1324. In 
the interim he had been in arms against 
the government, and was with the E^l of 
Lancaster in the defeat at Boroughbridge, 
He was there taken prisoner, and appears 
to have been in custody on July 20, 1322, 
but a writ for his pursuit and capture on 
August 2 proves that he had made his 
escape. In the next year he was at the 
head of those who ravaged the estates of 
the Despencers. {Pari Writs, ii. p. ii, 
1528.) Joining the queen in France, he 
accompanied lier on her landing in England 
in September 1320, and was present at the 
fall of Biistol and the seizure of the elder 
Despeneer. Some writers say that tho 
aged earl was e.xeciited without liearing or 
trial, while others state that he was accused 
before Sir William de Trussel, but there 
are no remains of any regular proceedings 
against him. The younger l)t spencer, on 
his capture, was arraigned before Trussel 
in an equally informal manner, his speech, 
in pronouncing the horrible sentence, seem- 
ing to have been the only indictment. 
That speech recapitulated all the popular 
charges against the prisoner and his father, 
aiKl, after minutely particularising the 
punishment awaixlr'd, concluded by dis- 
missing tho fallen favourite with coarse 
vitiq>eration. Trassel is neither before nor 
after described as a judge, and the actor in 
so summary a process, which has the 
appearance of martial law, is scarcely 
enlith'd to bo so desigiinted. 

Although there is no record that Trussel 
was returned os a knight or burgess to tho 
parliament that assembled at Westminster 
on Jmiuary 7, 1327, there is no doubt that 
ho was present in scnno cliaracter, as he 
was appointed procurator for tho whole 
parliament, and deputed to proceed, with 
certain prelates and peers, to Kenilworth 
Castle, where tho king was confined, and 
to pronounce tlio renunciation of their 
homage and fealty to him. 

This formality completed, Edward HI. 
was proclaimed, and Trussel received tho 
reward of his devotion by being immedi- 
ately constituted the king's escheator south 
of Ireiit. He was, however, removed from 
this office in the following year, having 
made himself an enemy in Roger de Mor- 
timer, the queen’s favourite, on whoso 
death ho was reinstated in the fourth year. 
In 7 Edward 111. some change took place 
in the office, and he had a grant of certain 
lands in tho Isle of Anglesey, of which he 
was soon after made sherif!, and constable 
of the castle of Beaumaris. From the 
ninth to the fourteenth year we dnd him 
again king’s escheator, sometimes on one 
and sometimes on the other side of the 
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Trent (Abb. Bot. Orig. iL 4-14, 42-71, 
78, 82, 103-136.) 

After this time it is difficult to trace 
distinctlv whether the entries apply to his 
eon William or to him ; but it seems most 
probable that it was the son who was the 
admiral of the fleet in 13 and 16 Edward 
III., and who is stated by Dugdale (Bar 
ranage, ii. 143) to have been summoned as 
a baron to parliament in the latter year. 
If so, however, it is difficult to understand 
how ^ Monsr. William Trussel * answers as 
the representative of the Commons — that 
is to say, their speaker—in the parliament 
held at Westminster in May, 17 Edward 
IIL (Bi^. Pari. iL 136) ; but the question 
is of little importance, because it is allowed 
that neither he nor any one of his posterity 
was ever afterwards summoned as a baron. 

TUNSTALL, CiTi'iinERT (Bisuof of Dur- 
ham), was grandson of Sir Thomas Tun- 
etall of Thurland Castle in Lancashire, 
whose two sons, Diehard and Thomas, have 
each at different times been described as 
the father of Cuthbert; but the evidence 
adduced by Surtees (Durham^ i. Ixvi.^ tends 
strongly to fix the parentage on Thomas. 
Ilia birth is said to have been illegitimate ; 
and a curious story told by George Holland 
in the genealogical table of his family, com- 
piled in 1563, may be supposed to give 
come grounds not only for this belief, but 
also for the report that Richard, and not 
Thomas, was his father, lie says, ‘ Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, late Bishop of Durham, in 
his youth near two years was brought up 
in my great-grandfather Sir Thomas Hol- 
land’s kitchen unknown, ’till being known, 
he was sent home to Sir Richard Tunstall 
his father, and so kept at school, 08 he hiinr 
Mlf declared in mmmer the name to me.^ 
(Blom^hra Norfolk, i. 232.) 

He was born in 1474 or 1475, at Hatch- 
ford in Richiiiundshire, and was entered at 
Balliol College in Oxford in 1491, but, on 
account of the plague then raging there, 
was removed to the sister univeroity as a 
member of King’s Hall, now part of Trinity 
College. He then completed his studies at 
the university of I’adua, where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and on his return 
to England entered into holy orders, being 
only sub-deacon in 1508. 

xVt this date he received the rectory of 
Stanhope in Durham, which was followed 
by that of Harrow-on-tbe-Hill in Middle- 
sex, by prebends in the churches of Lincoln 
and York, and by the appointment of vicar- 
general from Archbishop Warham. Intro- 
duced by that prelate to King Henry, the 
talents and learning for which he had been 
recommended were soon employed in diplo- 
matic services. In October 1515 he was 
eent as ambassador to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with the Archduke Charles (Rymer, 
xiii. 537), his success in which no doubt led 
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to his nomination on May 12 in the follow- 
ing year to the office of master of the RoUa. 
In 1519 he was made archdeacon of Chester, 
and soon afterwards was engaged with Sir 
Thomas More in settling the provisions 
under the commercial treaty with Charles, 
now emperor. While at Brussels on this 
embassy his friendship commenced with 
Erasmus, in whose house he lodged. In 
Mf^ 1521 he became dean of Salisbury, 
and was elected Bishop of London in Ja- 
nuary 1522, soon after which he resigned 
the mastership of the Rolls. 

Surtees says that just previous to this he 
was made keeper of the Great Seal; and 
Parry in his ‘Parliaments and Councils’ 
mentions him as chancellor at the parliament 
of April 1523. But both authors are mani- 
festly mistaken, for Cardinal Wolsey was 
then in the plenitude of his power. Tuu- 
stall was, however, appointed keeper of the 
privy seal on July 12, 1523; and in No- 
vember he had the grant of a pardon fur 
the escape from his custody as bishop of 
John Tompson, an attaint^ clergyman. 
(Ibid. xiv. I, 10.) 

Before his next advance in the Church 
he rendered further service in various em- 
bassies — soliciting the release of Erancis I. 
when a prisoner after the battle of Pavia, 
accompany ing Cardinal Wolsey in his osten- 
tatious visit to that monarch m 1527, and 
concluding, with Sir Thomas More in 1529, 
the treaty of Cambray. On March 25, 1530, 
he received rostitutioii of the temporalities 
of Durham, to which see he had been trans- 
lated on the resignation of Cardinal Wolsey. 
(Le Neve.) 

In the changes which Henry VIII. sub- 
sequently introduced, Bisliup Tunstall dis- 
played some weakness and irresolution ; and 
on the king’s assumption of the title of 
supreme head of the English Church, he 
‘hesitated, argued, and submitted.’ By 
thus temporising he nreserved the personal 
favour of the king, who made him president 
of the North, and appointed him one of the 
executors of his will, with a legacy of 300/. 
(Testam. VettMt.41.) 

Under the reign of Edward VI., when 
Protestantism vras more strictly enforced, 
though in parliament he protested against 
the changes in religion, yet when they were 
adopted he obeyed the law. 

He would have continued safe in his quiet 
retirement, but that Dudley the new Duke 
of Northumberland bad a craving for his 
episcopal possessions. A false charge was 
accoidingly concocted Against him, on which 
a bill for his attainder was introduced into 
parliament ; but, though it passed the House 
of Lords, the Commons were not satisfied, 
and would not sanction it The persecuted 
bishop was not allowed thus to escape. A 
commission was issued to the duke^s own 
creatures, who deprived him of his bishop- 
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ric, and sent him to the Tower on August 
14, 1552. 

Mary, immediately on her accession, re* 
leased him from pnson, and restored him 
to his see. He assisted at her coronation 
and at her marriage (Q. Jane and Q. Mary 
[Camden Soc.], 31, 142), but kept aloof from 
the cruel persecutions that disgraced her 
reign. Though named in severm commis- 
sions, he devoted himself to his pastoral 
duties \ and by his lenity and toleration his 
diocese enjoyed an uninterrupted peace, in 
happy contrast with the rest or the kingdom. 
He discouraged too severe an investigation 
mto men’s opinions, saying to his chancellor, 
when desirous of examining a preacher 
supposed to entertain heretical opinions, 

^ Plitherto we have had a good report among 
our neighbours : I pray you bring not this 
man’s blood upon my head.’ 

When Elizaoeth, whose godfather he had 
been, ascended the throne, he w*as near 
eighty-four years old — an age not likely to 
give "up preconceived opinions, nor to be 
swayed by w'orldly considerations. Tho 
queen, influenced by the moderation ho liad 
exhibited, regarded him at first with favour, 
and employed liim in the consecration of 
several nishops ; but at length, on his per- 
sisting in his refusal to take the oath of 
supremacy, she was compelled after a year’s 
trial to deprive him. Instead, however, of 
sending the aged man to prison, she com- 
mitted him in July 1551) to the custody of 
Archbishop Parker, in wdioni ho found a 
kind and considerate host for tlie few re- 
maining moutlis of his life. Ife survived 
till November 18, and wtis buried in the 
chancel of Lambeth Churcli, at the expense 
of the archbishop. 

In addition to his professional works, he 
published a treatise on arithmetic, * l)e Arte 
nupputandi,’ in 1522, the year of his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench. (^Godwin ; Sur^ 
teee; lirit. liioy.) • 

TURNER, Georoe James, was one of | 
those modest and retiring persons who 
owe their prosperity to no extraordinary 
incident in their lives, nor to any political 
or extraneous interest, but simply to their | 
honest efforts to do their duty in that i 
state of life to which it has pleased God | 
to call them. Little therefore can be 
recorded to render his biography interest- 
ing, beyond the important lesson that a , 
ste^y reliance on Providence will bless j 
all human exertions, when accompanied I 
by integrity of purpose and ^lersistent ' 
and intellectual industry, lie was one 
of a large family, and was born in 1708 
at Great Yarmouth, where his father, the 
Rev. Richard Turner, B.I)., was for thirty 
years the minister. 

llis education was commenced at the 
Chaiterhouso (where he became a go- 
Temor), and finished at Pembroke College, 
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Cambridge, of which his uneUkDr. Joseph 
Turner, dean of Norwich, was then master, 
by obtaining the distinction of a wrangler's 
place in 1810, and soon after being elected 
to a fellowship there. He had previously 
entered the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was called to the bar in July 1821, first 
preparing himself by becoming a pupil to 
Mr, Pepys (afterwards Lord Cottenham). 
Att-aching himself to the Court of Chancery^ 
he worked diligently and successfiilly for 
nineteen years os a junior, when in 1840 he 
was honoured with a silk gown. During 
the next eleven years his energies were 
brought more into play as well in his legi- 
timate court of the Kolls, and in oases of 
appeal, as in the House of Lords and in 
the judicial committee of the privy council. 
In the latter he had particularly distin- 
guished himself by his elaborate and tri- 
umphant argument for the Rev. Mr. Gorham, 
the appellant against a decision of the 
Bishop of Exeter. 

From 1847 t^j 1861 he sat in the House 
of Commons us member for tho city of 
Coventry. So conspicuous were his legal 
attainments, and so peculiarly qualified was 
he allowed to be for a judicial position, that 
on April 2, 1851, be was selected as one of 
the vice-chancellors, and was then knighted, 
and placed on tho privy council. Two. 
years afterwards, when "JiOrd Cranworth 
became lord chancellor. Sir George was 
promoted to his place of lord justice of tho 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, on January 
10, 1853, us the colleague of Sir James 
l^wis Knight-Bruce. By their united 
administration of justice, in the necessarily 
difiiciilt cases they had to decide, so much 
satisfaction was given, both to the suitors 
and to the bar, that when a change took 
place by the removal of one of theiii 
the deepest regret was felt by all. This 
regret was doubled by the death of both 
within eight months of each other, his col- 
league dying in November 1800, and he 
following on July 9, 1807. 

By his marriage with Ijonisa, one of tho 
daughters of Edward Jones, 1^., of Brack- 
ley in Northamptonshire, Sir George had a 
family of six sons and three daughters. 
One of his sons was made Bishop of Grafton 
and Armidale, in Australia, in February 
mil 

TURNHAM, Stephen de, who is called 
by’difierent writers Stephen of Tours, or 
de Turonis, de Turnbam, or de Mazzai, was 
the younger son of Robert de Tumbani, 
who founded the priory of Cumbwell in 
Kent. He was seneschal of Anjou in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry II., with 
whom he was a great favourite, and over 
whom he exercised considerable influence. 
He assisted that king in bis last fatal wars, 
and was with him at Mans when it was 
besieged by Philip of France j and intending 
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to deetioy the suburbs by Uve, the flames 
unfortunately extended to the dly itself; 
and obliged Henry to fly. 

On Henry’s death, he was t^en by King 
Hicbard, and loaded with chains ; nor was 
he released until he had delivered up all 
the castles and treasures which the late 
king had entrusted to him, nor^ as Richard 
of iJevizes assertS; without the payment of 
an enormous fine. He was, however, soon 
restored to favour, and, accompanying 
Richard on his expedition to Jerusalem, 
was, with Richard de Camvillo, entrusted 
with the government of Cyprus, and after- 
wards is enumerated among ttiose noted 
^ for their high valiance ^ in the holy war. 
In 1193 he was appointed to conduct Queen 
Berengaria into Poictou, and after the king’s 
return he was employed in the Curia Regis 
as one of the justiciers. His name appears 
on several fines levied there in the last two 
years of Richard’s reign, and as acting as a 
justice itinerant in the counties of Essex, 
llertford, and Surrey. During the first 
four years of John’s reign also he was en- 
gaged in the same duties. (Madox, i. 565, 
736-7, 743.) 

He then appears to have retired from 
active employment, inasmuch ns in 5 John 
he fined one thousand nmrks to be dis- 
<*hArged from nil accounts, fines, &e, 

JPat 41.) That this was intended to be 
A favourable close of his account, and that 
he still enjoyed the confidence of his sove- 
reign, appears fioin the dose of tlie entry, 
whereby the kingexcuses him three hundrM 
marks, and orders that out of the residue 
lie should be allowed one mark a day for 
the custody of the king’s niece, the sister 
of the unfortunate Prince Arthur. 

In 7 John he received se^e^nl payments 
of one mark each for the use of the queen 
(JUot. de 1^‘atftito^ 273-4), and in 11 John 
a gift from the king of one hundred marks. 
(Jiot, Mieoff 154.) The Rotuli Mi»e of the 
latter year and of 14 John contain entries 
of frequent payments to messengers to and 
from Winchester convoying the corre- 
spoiideiice between the king and him, and 
in 14 John he was commanded not to allow 
any one to see the king’s son Henry with- 
out special order. (Hot, Ctatte, 121, 123.) 

His property was considerably increased 
by his marriage with Edelin, the daughter 
and one of tlie heirs of Ranulph de Broc. 
Ho hold one of the estates so acquired by 
the service of ‘Ostiarius Cameras Regis,* 
and by another which he held in waidship 
he was marshal of the king’s household. 

He died in 16 John, in which year his 
widow paid sixty marks and a pfufrey for 
liberty to marry with whom she ple^d, 
and his lands were divided among his five 
^ughters. (Ibid, i. 108 j Rrcerpt. e Hot, 
J5>fi. i. 26 ; H, de Wtndover, ii, 469, iii. 
1 ; Hie. Devizes, 6, 7 j Hoiitished, ii, 202, 
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222, 232; Mammg and Brof^js i, 

16, 83.) 

TVBKOB, Chbistopher, was the eldest 
son of Christopher Tumor, Esq., of Milton- 
EmiVs in Bedfordshire, by Helen, daughter 
of Thomas Sam, Esq., of Printon, Hert- 
fordshire. lie was bora on December 6, 
1607, and was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambrid^, to which in after life 
he contributed a liberal donation towards 
rebuilding its chapel. He took the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. in 1630 and 1633, and, 
having been admitted a student at the 
Middle Temple, was called to the bar in 
November 1633, and became bencher in 
1654. His name does not frequently ap- 
pear in the Reports, and he is not mentioned 
as taking any prominent part in the troubles. 
But that he had a fair legal reputation is 
manifest from his being selected at the Re- 
storation as third baron of the Exchequer 
on July 7, 1660. He was thereupon 
knighted. On his first circuit he refused to 
try three persons indicted for murder in 
Gioucestersnire, for the very sufficient reason 
that the body had not been found. His 
successor on that circuit at the next assize, 
Sir Robert Hyde, not influenced by the 
same consideration, condemned and hanged 
the prisoners, whose innocence was some 
years afterwards established by the re- 
appearance of the man supposed to have 
been murdered. 

A gossiping letter preserved in the State 
Paper Ollice (CW. [1600], 539), dated in 
March 1661, relates that * Judges Atkins 
and Turner, who went on the Midland (Mr- 
cuit, are taken ill, the latter struck blind 
and deaf.’ It adds that < it is thought a 
judgment for their severe conduct to poor 
honest men.’ As no other record of the 
severity of the two judges appears, we may 
hope that it existed only in the writer^s 
imagination. The visitation on Sir Chris- 
topher, if at all true, was only temporary, 
for he continued to perform the duties of 
his office during fourteen subsequent years. 
His death occurred in 1676, and his re- 
mains were deposited at Milton-Erneys. 

By his wife, Joice, sister of Sir William 
Warwick, secretary of the Treasury, he left 
several children, the descendants of whom 
still flourish at Stoko-Rochford in Lincoln- 
shire. ( Gent, Mug, lii. 69 ; 1 Side^n, 3 ; 
State Trials, xiv. 1318.) 

TUBNOHB, Edwabd, was of a family 
which is said to be derived from a Norman 
who was one of the rewarded warriors of 
William the Conqueror, and whose descen- 
dants were long seated at Haverhill in 
Suffolk, where Edward Tumour his grand- 
father lesided, and was a bencher of the 
Middle Temple in the time of James I. 
Arthur, the judge’s father, was a script 
in the next reign, and was seated at Little 
Paringdon in Ei^x. By his wife, Ann, 
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da^te.of John Jermjiof Gunton in Nor- general to the king, it must he presumed 
fotf, he had several children, the eldest that the above vote did not forbid nisprac- 
being^ the future chief baron, who was tising. When the parliament met in Octo- 
bom in 1617 in Threadneedle Street, at the her he resumed the chair, but, according to 
house of his uncle Sir Thomas Moulson, Roger North (p. 62), he had lost much of 
lord mayor of London* Educated first his former credit and authority in conso- 
imder Dr. (^dwin, author of the ‘An- quence of having received a small present, 
tiqmties of Rome,’* at the free school at in other words a bribe, from the East India 
Abingdon, and next at Queen’s College, Company. 

Oxford, he was on October *‘10, 1<]36, ad- The session was terminated by aproroga- 
mitted to the Middle Temple ; and being tion in April 1071 ; and on the 23rd of the 
called to the bar on June 10, 1640, became next month Sir Edward was removed from 
bencher on J une 29, 1660, and afterwards the chair of the House of Commons to the 
treasurer. He was elected steward of seat of chief baron of the Exchequer, an 
Hertford in 1648. {AHuai, Oxon, 1060.) elevation somewhat extraordinary for a man 
He represented Essex in Cromwell’s suileiing under such an imputation. No 
second and third parliaments, and in that complaint, liowever, has been made of his 
of 1668, called by the Protector Richard ; presidency, which lasted only four years. * 
hut that he was hut a moderate republican, He died while on circuit at lledford on ^ 
and veered at last to the side of monarchy, March 4, 1676, and was buried in th#® 
is apparent from his being returned mem- chancel of Little Paringdon Church. *'**;* * i 
her for the same county to the Convention He seems to have been prouder of his ^ , 

Parliament of April 16(i0, and from his oratory than his law, for his publications ’ " ^ 

being knighted immediately on the Re- were coniined to his speeches. Of his two 
storation ; and that he was well reputed as wives, the first was Sarah, daughter and 
a lawyer may be concluded from his being heir of Gerard Cole, alderman of London ; 
engaged as counsel for the king in the the second, Mary, daughter and heir of 

trials of the regicides, particularly in tliose Henry Ewer, of South Mimms, Middlesex, 

of Harrison and Cook, and from his being By the first lie had several children, the 

made solicitor, and afterwards attorney, to eldest of whom was Sir Edward, M.P. for 
the Duke of York. Being again returned Orford in Suffolk, whose daugliter Sarah 
to the parliament of JMay 1661, as member was the grandmother of Edward Garth, 
for Hertford, he was elected speaker who, succeeding to the estates, assumed 
364); and his speeches the name of Tnrnour, and was in 1701 
on this and subsequent occasions, though created baron, and in 1766 Marl of Winter- 
not without some touch of eloquence, are ton in Ireland. {Mnnnm/ mid Bray' a 
remarkable for their excessive adulation Slurret/, ii. 7 ; Bitiff. Peeraye, iv. 86.) 
and their amusing reference to sacred and TVBBI, Jobdan dk, was an oilicer of the 
profane history. {State TrialSj v. 10J6, Exchequer in 1 Rieliard L, the Gr<mt Roll 
1103; Pari, Hint, voJs. iii. iv. ; BurtoHj iv. of that year recording that the .sheriffs of 
431.) London and Middlesex aceounW for cer- 

Jn December 1663 he had n grant of tain expenditure, ‘per visum Jurdani do 
2000/. as a free gift, and oiiotlier of 50001, Turn et per testimonium Willelini do S. 
in July l(i04. This parliament lasted for Marim Ecelesia.^ (Madox y i. 370.) In 4 
nearly eighteen years, during which there John, 1202, he was among the jusliciers at 
were no less than four speakers — Sir Ed- Westminsterheforowhoin lines were levied, 
ward Tumour for twelve years, 8ir Job present, perhaps, only as an officer. He 
Charlton for little more than twelve days, died about 0 .lolin, in which year certain 
Sir Edward Seymour for five years, and houses he lield in London were ordered to 
Sir Robert Sawyer for the remaining be given to Hugh do Wells. (22o/. CHam, 
months. The speakers at that time were i. 18, 36.) 

always attended by the mace, even during TUEEI, Nicholas i»e, was a justicier as 
the adjournment of the house, and, being early as 36 Henry HI., 1261, payments 
lawyers, forbore to practise. In 1668, the being made from "March in that year for 
king having adjourned the parliament for a assizes to he held before him. These con- 
longer time than usual (they did not meet tinue uninterruptedly till May 1270, 54 
for eighteen months), Sir Edward was Henry 111. {iLvcer^, e Hot, Fin, ii. 100- 
naturally anxious to he freed from that 613.) Dugdale, however, does not men- 
formality and interference with his profes- tion him till 44 Henry III., 1260, and then 
sional pursuits; but on his application to only as a justice itinerant. In the iters of 
he released from it the Commons declared 46 and 47 Henry HI. he stands at the 
that he ought to be attended by the mace head of all the commissions on which he is 
as in time of shorter adjournments. But named. In the former of these years Dug- 
having on May 11, 1670, during a six dale introduces him among the justices of 
months’ adioiimment of the ninth session, the Common Pleas, with a grant of 40/. 
received the appointment of solicitor- a year; and the only tine he notices as 
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haTinir adcnowledi^ before him ia la 
48 Henry IIL In 61 Henij III., 1267, a 
writ directing^ the removal of a process from 
his court to the Exchequer is addressed 
* Nicholao de Turn et sociis suis juaticiariis ’ 
(Madox, i. 236), which would seem to im- 
ply that he waa then at the head of the 
court. He died most probably in 1270, 
when he ceased to act ; and if so, he would 
then have sat on the bench between nine- 
teen and twenty years. From an entry 
among the pleas of Michaelmas, 51-52 
Henry III., relative to a messuage and 
some land at Gretelington in Wiltshire, it 
appears that Nicholas de Turri was parson 
of the church of All Saints in that place. 
(Abb. Placit. 105.) 

TTJBTOH, John, was the grandson of 
^ohn Turton, of West Bromwich in Staf- 
Tlbrdshire, of whose two sons, John and 
"^William, the fonner was the ancestor of 
Sir Thomas Turton, created a baronet in 
1700 (now extinct) ; and the latter was the 
. father of the judge by his wife, Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Fowncs. 

lie was born at Alrowas, his father’s 
residence in the same county, and, becoming 
in 1660 a member of Orav’s Inn, was called 
to the bar in 1073. At the general election 
for the last parliament of Charles II., in 
1081, his name is contained in a double 
return for the town of Tamworth ; but as 
the dissolution occurred before it had sat a 
week, the claims of the candidates were 
never decided. Ilistoi-y is silent as to Tur- 
ton’s conduct during Jam<;s’s reign ; but 
that he was a friend to the Kevolution, 

‘ and distinguished among his legal brethren, 
is apparent from his being selected as a 
baron of the Exchequer on May 4, 1689, | 
and knighted. lie sat in that court for j 
seven years, when he was transferred on 
July 1, 1090, to the King’s Bench. There 
he continued during the remainder of Wil- 
liam’s reign, and was re-appointed on the 
accession of Queen Anne in March 1702. 
On J une 4 following, however, he received 
a message from the lord keeper that he 
might forbear to sit on the next day, the 
first day of Trinity Term, her majesty de- 
signing to give him his quietus, and he 
accoi*dingly i*eceived his supersedeas on the 
0th. This removal no doubt was caused 
by the prevalence of tory politics, which 
then ran to great extremes. It became the 
fashion to decry all King William’s acts, 
and even in an address to the throne the 
victories of the Duke of Marlborough were 
spoken of as signally ^ retrieving ’ the an- 
cient honour and glory of the English 
nation. That Sir John Turton felt himself 
aggrieved may be well supposed, and the 
sentiments of his family on the subject 
were expressed by his grandson in a memo- 
rial presented to George I. in 1721, stating 
that the judge * fell the first sacrifice to the 


rage and malice of the enemies of that glo- 
rious prince [King William] at the very 
beginning of the succeeding reign, and 
that his disgrace was occasioned " by his 
honest and firm adherence to the Revolu- 
tion interest’ 

He survived his discharge for six years, 
and died suddenly on March 12, 1708. His 
vrife was Anne, daughter of Samuel More, 
of More and Linley in Staffordshire. His 
portrait is in Gray’s Inn. (JErdemck's Staf- 
fordsh. 234; iMirell, v. 181, vi. 278 ; 2 
" Lord Raymond^ 768 ; State Trials, xiii. 451, 
485, xiv. 221, 228.) 

TUBVILL, Maurice de, was in the ser- 
vice of King John, by whom in 1215 ho 
was sent with three associates to the earls, 
barons, and others of the county of Hants, 
to convey the royal commands and to ex- 
plain the affairs of the kingdom. In the 
same year he and William de Faleise were 
custodes of the castle of Winchester. {Rut 
Pat. 128, 136.) His only appearance in a 
judicial capacity was in 1210, as one of the 
justices itinerant into Wilts, Hants, Berks, 
and Oxford. He held the office of one of 
the three coroners of the county of Glou- 
cester, all of whom were superseded, ‘ prop- 
ter debilitatem,’ in 1225, when the snenif 
was ordered to cause three others to bo 
elected in their stead. {Rot Clam. ii. 25.) 

TTJTTEBFBY, Thomas, was of a Derby- 
shire family, and is first mentioned in 
1 Henry I V. with the designation of clerk, 
as keeper of the king’s wardrobe, in which 
character he received two sums of 66/. 
13.’!. 4^/. and 13/. 6#. 8</. ‘ for the costs and 
charges incurred for the carriage of the body 
of Richard, late King of England, from 
Pountfrey t Castle to London.’ On June 27, 
1401, he was rewarded for this service by 
being constituted second baron of the Ex- 
chequer. In May 1402 we find him send- 
ing a messenger to the king announcing 
'the capture of a certain ship sent to 
Scotland to victual those parts.’ Beyond 
July 1403, when he received payments on 
account of his former office, among which 
is the sum of 253/. Qs. for fish, no entry 
concerning him is published. (Devon's Issue 
RoU, 275-294; Ctd. Rot Pat 244.) 

TWISDEB, Thomas. The family of Twys- 
den is one of the most ancient in the county 
of Kent, and can be traced from the reign of 
Edward I., when it possessed a manor of that 
name in the parish of Sandhurst. In the 
I reign of Henry VIII., William Twysden, by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Thomas Roydon, 
came into possession of Roydon Hall in 
FiOSt Peckham, thence the chief seat of the 
family. This William was the grandfather 
of Sir William Twysden, the first baronet, 
who by his inariiage with Anne, daughter 
of Sir Moyle Finch, of Eastwell, Bart., had 
five sons, through the eldest of whom, Sir 
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Bo^ Twysden, renowned as much for his 
anofquarian and constitutional learning as 
for his loyal and exemplary life, the title 
has descended to the present time. ( JViut^ 
(an^s J^arofiet, i. 21 L ; Hasted, y. 96.) This 
Thomas was Sir William’s second son, and 
on establishing a new family altered the 
usual spelling of his name from Twysden to 
Twisden, in order to distinguish the two 
branches. (Ex inf, of the late Eev, Lamheii 
B, Larking,) 

He was born at Roydon Hall on January 
8, 1(K)2, and became a tellow commoner of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to the re- 
building of the chapel of which he after- 
wards was a liberal contributor. Being 
admitted a member of the Inner Temple in 
1618, ho was called to the bar in 1625. 
He was not raised to the bench of the 
society till November 5, 1646, but long 
before that time he was in full employment 
as an advocate, his name appearing in the 
Reports of Croko, Styles, Aleyn, &c. After 
the death of Charles I., Siderfin mentions 
him frequently ; and it is evident he acquired 
much eminence in his profession, as Crom- 
well, in Hilary Term 1654, called him to 
the degree of serjeaiit, a dignity which he 
says he accepted ^ animo reluctante.’ In 
the next year Cony’s case arose. This gen- 
tleman had been illegally imprisoned for 
refusing to pry certain customs imposed 
without any authority but the protector’s 
dictum. He either brought on action for 
false imprisonment, or sued out his Habeas 
Corpus (for the accounts differ), and he 
employed Serjeants Twisden, Maynard, and 
Wodham W*yndham as his counsel. Their 
advocacy was so effective that they were 
tyrannically silenced by being sent to the 
Tower, from which tliey did not get release 
till they petitioned the protector. ( Lmllow, 
223; Clarendon, vii. 296; Harris's Lives, 
iii. 446.) 

Twisden, like the rest of his family, was 
a staunch loyalist ; and that his wife shared 
in his feelings is apparent from a letter 
addressed to her by Charles H. in 1650, in 
which, after stating that he has assurance 
of her readiness to perform his desires, he 
gives her directions as to the delivery of 
* the George and Seals,’ according to her 
< brother’s promise ’ to ‘ his blessed father.’ 
This lady, whom Mr. Twisden married in 
1669, was Jane, daughter of John Toiiiliii- 
son. Esq., of Whitby in Yorkshire ; and the 
brother dluded to was Matthew Tomlin- 
son, a colonel in the parliamentary army, 
under whose cbaig'e CWles 1. was placed 
during the time of his trial, and on the 
day of his execution. Unlike others about 
the king, be treated him with kindness and 
civility. This considerate conduct was 
mtefully acknowledged by his majesty in 
his last moments, when he presented the 
colonel with his gold toothpick and case as 
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a remembrance, and entrusted him with 
the George and Seals to be transmitted to 
his son. Though Tomlinson was afterwards 
one of Cromwell’s peers, and a commissioner 
for the management of Irish affairs, he 
reaped at the Restoration ^the effect and 
fruit’ of his geuerous treatment of the 
fallen monarch by being called as a witness 
on the trial of the regicides, instead of 
being arraigned us an accomplice in their 
guilt. (Evelyn, v. 186; Whitelocke, 666, 
696 ; Slate friaU, v. 1178.) 

The Serjeant continued the practice of 
his profession through all the subsequent 
changes, and it may well be supposed that 
the king’s return was gladly welcomed by 
him. Laying down the dignity which had 
been forced upon him by the usurper, ho 
was legitimately invested with the coif a 
few days after; and on July 22, 1660, ho 
was sworn in as one of the judges of the 
King’s Iknch, and knighted, lie retained 
the ufiiee for the remainder of his life, but 
ceased to exercise its functions in October 
1678, more than four years before bis 
death, the king, in consideration of his 
great age, or, as Noble says (Cromicdl, i. 
468), from being too virtuous f(»r the placo 
he iield, then excusing him from further 
attendance in court. 

Though on the commission for the trial 
of the i^gicidcs, he took little part in it, 
the principal conduct being left to the lord 
chief baron, Sir Orlando Bridgetnan ; and 
in the trials of the Fifth Monarchy men 
and Sir Harry Vane in the King’s Bench, 
he is only mentioned as speaking on points 
of law. He was one of tlie judges in tho 
harsh proceedings against George Fox and 
other Quakers for not taking the oath of 
obedience, and seems to have been some- 
what puzzled to answer the arguments of 
the zealous disputants. (State I'nals, vi. 
74, 150, 206, 0.64.) 

Roger North (Examen, 56) gives an 
amusing account of an accident which 
beiell the judge in Hilary Term 1076: — 

*His lordship (Lord Shaftesbury) had 
an early fancy, or rather freak, the lirst 
day of the term (when all the officers of 
the law, king’s counsel and judges, used to 
wait upon the Great Seal tl) Westminster 
Hall) to make this procession on horse- 
back, as in old time the way was when 
coaches were not so rife. And accordingly 
the judges were spoken to to get horses, 
as they and all the rest did by borrowing 
or hiring, and so equipped tliemselves with 
black foot-cloaths in the best manner they 
could: and diverse of the nobility, as usual, 
in compliment and honour to a new lord 
chancellor, attended also in their equip- 
ments. Upon notice in town of this caval- 
cade, all the show company took their 
places at windows and balconies, with the 
foot guard in the streets, to partake of the 
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fine aiglit; and being once settled for the began in May 1642, when he accepted the 
inarch, it moved, as the design was, state- office of deputy lieutenuit of his native 
lily along. But when they came to straights county under Lord Paget, having Hampden 
and interruptions, for want of gravity in and nliitelocke among his colleagues. He 
the beasts, or too much in the riders, tnere soon after received a commission as colon^ 
happened some curvetting which made no in the parliament army, but nothing is 
little disorder. Judge Twisden, to his recorded of his prowess, except that in a 
great alfiight, and the consternation of his quarrel that arose in Westminster Hall 
grave brethren, was laid along in the dirt, &tween him and Sir William Andrews, 
but all at length arrived safe, without loss in April 1645, he * behaved himself dis- 
' of life or limo in the service. This acci- erectly,’ and was called into the house and 
dent was enough to divert the like frolic thanked ' for bis carriage therein.’ Pleased 
for the future, and the very next term after perhaps with the fiattering expressions 
they fell to their coachos as before.’ addrefisod to him, he became desirous of 

The author speaks of this as the revival | entering the parliament as a member, but 
of an ancient custom ; but it is one which did not succeed. During the next thirteen 
could not have been long left off, for in eventful years history makes no mention of 
October 1000, only thirteen years before, him, though probably he resumed his prac- 
I’epys (i. 110) says, ‘ In niy way I met lice at the bar; but at the end of them he 
the loiri chancellor and all the judges was returned to Protector Richard’s par- 
riding on horseback and going to West- liament of January 1059, as member for 
minster Hall, it being the first day of the Aylesbury. In that short session the 
• term.’ And Aubrey (ii. 380) fixes the | colonel took an active part in all questions 
date of its discontinuance at the death of | connected with the law, and sat as chair- 
Sir Robert Hyde in 1005. man of the Committee of Grievances and 

Sir Thomas’s health began to fail him in Courts of .lustice. On the dissolution of 
the year l(i77, and in October of the next the parliament, and the consequent expira- 
year he received his quietus in the honour- tion of Richard's power, the Long Parlia- 
able manner befoi*e related, being allowed inent met again ; and soon after its revival, 
to retain the titles of judge with a pemsion dismissing tlie late commissioners of the 
of 500/. a year during the continuance of Great Seal because they were members of 
his life, lie enjoyed the rej)utHtion of the house, they commflted its custody to 
being a sound lawyer and an upriglit judge, Tyrrell in conjunction with Bradshaw and 
though withal somewhat passionate, so Fountaine on June 4 for a period of live 
that the contcniporaiy reporters, in record- months. 

ing his iudginents, begin, ‘Twisden, in On the 13th he w'as called to the bench 
furore, observed,’ &c. (Lord CampheWn , of his inn of court, being designated 
,Ch, Jmtives, i, 559,) Tlaviiif' pimdiased j ‘ Thomas Lord Tyn*ell,’ and on the lOth 
Bradburn, a seat in Fast Mailing in Kent, j the parliament made him a serjeant-at-law. 
at a very early period, the king in June ; Tlu» three commissioners held the Heal till 
1(566 conferred on him n baronetcy of that ! November 1, when the army having again 
place. There ho died on January 2, 1683, | prevented the house from meeting, and no- 
and was buried under a iiionumeiit in the j minaied a (roinmitiee of safety, it was trans- 
ehiirch of that parish. lie was the father i feiTed to Whitelocke as sole keeper. Wlien 
of cloven children, five sons and six daugh- . the Long Parliament was again permitted 
ters; but the baronetcy, after being enjoyed ! to sit, Tyrrell was restored on January 18, 
by seven of his descimdaiits, became extinct 1(K50, with Fountaine one of his former 
in 1841. colleagues and Hir Thomas Widdrington. 

TYRRELL, Thomas, was one of the The Convention Parliament, soon after 
military lawvers of the Common wealth, summoned (to which Tyrrell was returned 
He was the third son of Sir l^Mward Tyrrell, as member for his county), caused Charles 
of Thoniton in Buckingliamshii'e, a knight II. to bo proclaimed on May 7, and at the 
of very ancient family (descended from same time uanied the Farl of Manchester, 
that Sir Walter who shot William II. in the speaker of the House of Lords, as an- 
the New Forest), bv his second wife, Mar- other commissioner of the Seal, which was 
^ret, daughter of Thomas Aston of Aston retained by all four till it was ordered to 
in Cheshire, and relict of Thomas Egerton be defaced just before the return of the 
of Wnlgreve. Sir Edward, by his first king. When tW event took place Tyrrell 
wife, Mary, daughter of Benedict Lee, lilsq., was considered to have acted with so much 
of Huncote, Bucks, had a son also named discretion that he was confirmed in his 
Edward, who obtained a baronetcy in 1027, degree of the coif, and on July 27 was ad- 
which became extinct in 1749. vanced to the bench as a iustice of the 

Thomas was born about the year 1694, Common Pleas, and knighted, 
and began his legal career at the Inner King Charles in 1663 granted him in fee 
Temple, where he was called to the bar on the estate of (^astlethorpe in Bucks, where 
. November 13, 1021. His military career he died on March 8, 1071-2, at the age of 
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78| and in tlie church of which he was 
buried under a stately monument with his 
effigy in robes and coif. He married 
thnce, but the names of two of his wives 
only are known, the first and the third — viz., 
a daughter of — Saunders, of Buckingham* 
shire ; and Brid^t, one of the daughters 
of Sir Richard Harrington, of Ridliiigton, 
Rutland, Bart., who was also the father- 
in-law of his colleague John Fountaiue. 
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By his first wife he had, besides daughters, 
two sons, Thomas and Peter, the latter of 
whom married a daughter of Carew Ra- 
leigh, eldest surviving eon of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and was created a baronet during 
his father’s life in 1065, hut the title be- 
came extinct iii 1714. {Lipscombe'n Bucks^ 
iv. 81) ; WoHon'it Barmwt. ii. 77 ; IVkUelockef 
56, 144, 107, 680-700; Bmiotis Diary y iv. 
1, 120, &c.; ISidiuJiHy^.) 


U 


ULECOT, John db, was probably a younger 
branch of the same family as the under- 
mentioned Philip de Ulecot, and from the 
employments which he is recorded to have 
held seems to have been a ndainer of the 
court, lie was sub-sherifi of Northamp- 
tonshire in 0 John, and of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon for four years from 5 Henry 
III. The only time he acted as a justice 
itinerant was in 14 Henry 111., 1220, when 
he was appointed for Sussex and Rutland. 
Ten years afterwards ho and Evorard de 
Trumpiugton, probably as the king's es- 
cheators, were commanded to extend the 
lands of John, late Karl of Chester and 
IJimtingdon, beyond the county of Chester, 
and cjiuse the same to be divided among 
the heirs of the carl. (Madoxy i. 220 ; 
cerpt, e Rot, Hn. i. 318.) 

ULECOT, Philip de, was a northern 
knight of great power and possessions, and 
was lined 100/. and a complete horse in the 
first year of King John’s reign for his mar- 
riage with Johanna, the sister of the wife 
of Sewel Fitz-IIenry, part of which line 
was 8ub.scquentlv remitted. (Rot. de Ob” 
latw^ 6 ; Rot. dvLihoi'iU, 25.) In 5 John he 
was appointed constable ot Chinon in Tou- 
raine (Rot. Pat. 40) ; and it would appear 
that he was taken in battle, as the king 
ave him two hundred marks for his re- 
emption (Rid. Clam. i. 02) ; a very large 
sum in those times, and showing by the 
demand his value as a knight, and by the 
payment the extent of the royal favour. 
In this he gradually advanced, and in 14 
John was invested with the ofilco of forester 
of Northumberland, with a grant of several 
manors. (Rot. Chart, 190). To those was 
added the sheriilalty of that county, in con- 
junction with the Earl Warren and the 
archdeacon of Durham, who, with him, 
were also appointed custodes of the bishop- 
ric of Durham during its vacancy. (Rot. 
PaL 93, 94; Rot. de Fin. 470, &c.) The 
sheriffalty he then held alone for the re- 
mainder of this and the first four years of 
the reign of Henry III. In 1210, King 
John having constituted him and Hugo de 
Baliol governors of all the country to the 


north of the Tecs, they stoutly defended 
the castles committed to their charge from 
the attacks made upon them by the King 
of Scots ill behalf of JiOuis of France. (R. 
de IVendovery iii. 430, 433.) 

Soon after the accession of Henry III. 
some quarrel seems to have occurred be- 
tween him and Roger Bertram, for they 
were both summoned to ap^iear before the 
council, and shortly afterwaitls the sheriff 
of Nottingham was commanded to seize his 
lands if ho did not give up the castle of 
Midford to Roger, according to the king’s 
frequent commands. Ills favour was soon 
restored, for in the very next month tho 
manor of Corbrig was assigned for his sup- 
port while in the king’s service (Rot. Clam, 
1 . 330, 357, 3tK)), which was fbllowod by 
various otln^r grants. In 3 Henry III. he 
was one of the justices itinerant in the three 
northern counties, and in the next year ho 
received the appointment of Mmeschnl of 
Poictou and Gascony ; and for his convey- 
ance thitlier the barons of Hustings wore 
ordered to provide three gr>od ships. In 
this service he died, and the king, in a 
mandate dated November 2, 1220, 5 Henry 
HI., announcing his death to tho sheriff of 
North umberlana, calls him * dominus tuus,’ 
showing that ho still continued governor 
of the northern district ( Ibid. 4;l0. 4.‘W, 
449, 400, ii, 20; Exeerjd. e Rot, Fin. i. 50.) 

UFSALE, Geoffret i>e, of a Yorkshire 
family, was among the justices itinerant for 
pleas of the forest only in the northern 
counties in 54 Henry JIL, 1270; but he 
sever appears to have b(‘.en engaged in ge-* 
neral judicial duties. (Exxopt. eRot. Finm 
ii. 419.) 

UBSWTKE, Thomas, named probably 
from the parish of Urswiek in Lancashire, 
was common serjeant of the city of Londmiy 
from wliich he was raised to the office of 
recorder in 1455. In that character he wa» 
one of those named in the commission to 
try treasons at Guildhall In July 1400,, 
when Sir Thomas Brown was convicted.. 
(Rot, Pari. vi. 19.) In the following year^ 
after the queen hfid gained the second battle 
of St. Albans, and was advancing to 
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Loodon, tbe mob prevented the lord mayor Heny, every maane to goo borne to dynere ; 
from eending her a supply of provieioDfl, and and in dyner tyme Kynge Edwarde was 
deputed Urawykei vrith the Ducheie of late in, andeo went fortbetotbe BiBshoppes 
Bedford and some bishops, to moke bis of Londone palece, and tber toke Kynge 
excuses, and to give her majesty hopes of Kerry and tne Arcbebisschoppe ofYorke, 
being received into tbe city as soon as the and put theme in warde, the Thursday 
people wore appeased. iv. 605.) next Wore Ester-day.’ {Warkworth Ckron, 

The recorder willingly announced the stop- 15, 21.) In the middle of May the recorder, 
page of the supplies, but no doubt did not ^ being well armed in a strong jacke,’ did 
participate in tbe encouragement held out. ffood service in repelling the forces of the 
A strong partisan of the Yorkist faction, he bastard Fauconbridge which in their at- 
know its power within tbe walls, and re- tempt upon London had assaulted Aldgate. 
joiced to see the Earl of March enter them {Jfoltnshed, iii. 823.) 
shortly after, and mount the throne as Urswyke was immediately knighted ; and 
Edward IV. soon after Edward had re-established liim- 

In the first parliament of the new king self on the throne he received a more sub- 
he was returned as the representative of the stantial reward by being made chief baron 
city ; and again in 1407, when he was one of the Exchequer on May 22, 1471, the 
of the members selected to investigate the very day of llenry’s death in the Tower, 
silver coinage. (Rat. Pari. v. (534.) He when he resigned the recordership. 
still held the recordership when Henry VI. Although, filling the office or recorder, 
rev-asauraed the crown; out, retaining his he must have been brought up as a lawyer, 
* loyalty to Edward IVr, he showed his de- it is evident that he held no eminent rank 
votion to that prince by admitting him in his profession, as his name never once 
thi*ough a postern gate into the city before occurs in the Year Hooks before he was 
the battle of Barnet, w'hen the slightest iin- advanced to the bench. Even then he does 
pediment might have given time for War- not seem to have taken a prominent part in 
wick’s army to arrive, and thus have brought the judgments in the J^xchequer Chamber 
about a different consummation. King there recorded, being only mentioned in 
Henry and the Archbishop of York were at four terms, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
the Bishop of London’s palace, and liad years, during his continuance in office, 
ridden through the streets to urge Hhe lie presided over the Court of Exchequer 
pople to bo trew unto hym ; ’ to wliich the eight years, and died in the commence- 
chronicier adds, ‘Nevere the latter, Urs- mentofl470. By the inquisition taken on 
wyke, recordere of Jiomlofte, and diverce his death ( Cn/. iv. 397), it appears that he 
aldermen, such that hade reule of the cyte, was possessed of the manors of Markes and 
commaundede alle the peple that were in Honeres in Essex, and other property in 
. harnes, kepynge the cite and Kynge the county. 


V 

VALOIKES, Theobald i)F., is called by Le 1C03. Tie was educated at the King’s 
Neve (189) archdeacon of Essex in 1218; School nt Worcester, and Christ Church, 
but he is not so designated in October 1223, Oxford, and went in 1621 to the Inner 
7 Henry HI., when he w'as commanded to Temple. So many of the same names 
give po-ssession of the bishopric of Carlisle appear in the books of that society that it 
(of which he was custos) to Walter Mau- is difficult to give the precise date of his 
clerk, the newly-elected bishop. In 1225, call to the bar. A. Wood (iii. 1025) states 
however, he is so described, when he was that he for some time devoted himself to 
constituted justice itinerant in the county of the study of poetry and mathematics (a 
York. Lc Neve adds that he is also men- curious combination), until by his intimacy 
tinned as archdeacon in 1228. (Rot Claus, with the learned Seldcn he was led to ap- 
i. 573, ii. 8, 77.) ply himself to the law with so much zeal 

VATJGHAH, JonE,whosefamily is traced and industry that he soon established the 
by Cambrian genealogists as high as the character which he afterwards maintained, 
founder of one of the noble tribes of Wales, He also associated with Edward Hyde, the 
and wh^e property of Trowscoed in Cor- future chancellor, who (Life, i. 37), though 
digansbiro is stated by them to have been in giving him credit for his superior attain- 
possession of his forefathers for ten genera- ments, describes him as magisterial and 
tions,w(wthe eldest son of Edward Vaughan supercilious in his humour, and proud and 
and Letitia Ills wife, the daughter of John insolent in his behaviour. But as the 
Stedman, of Strata Florida in the same chancellor at the close of his career believed 
countyi and was bom at Trowscoed in that he had some reason to complain oi 
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Vaughan's ingratitude, the harshness of 
tha picture might require a little softening, 
Vere it not that he is painted in the same 
colours by others of his contemporaries. 

ii. 408.) Though Hyde says ‘ he 
looKM to those parts of the law which 
disposed him to least reyerence to the crown 
ana most to popular authority,’ he proved 
his disgust at the violent measures taken 
by the ^ng Parliament, to which he was 
returned as member for the town of Cardi- | 
gan, by retiring from the scene at the very 
commencement of them. That assembly, 
therefore, treated him as a malignant, dis- 
abled him from sitting, and gave his library 
to John (ilynn, then recorder and after- 
wards chief justice. He withdrew at the 
same time from the practice of his pro- 
fession, and spent the twenty years that 
elapsed before the Kestoration in his own 
county, unharmed by the diftercint rulers 
in the interval. The Mr. Vaughan named 
by AVhitelocke (177, JiOl) among other 
members as prisoners to whom on December 
12, 1048, ‘ liberty was given upon their 
paroles,* was either Charles or Edward 
Vaughan, two of the victims of Pride’s 
3’urge. 

In lOtid he acted as one of Solden’s 
executors, and shared in the bequest of his 
estate with Sir Matthew Hale and Rowland 
Jewkes. They preserved his valuable 
collection of books, amounting to 8000 
volumes, by presenting it to the Bodleian 
library, where it was deposited in a noble 
room, now generally known by the name of 
the Selden End. 

In the Convention Parliament of 1000 
Vaughan was returned for Cardiganshire, 
and again sat for the same county in 
the first parliament called by Charles JI. 
In the former he does not appear to have 
taken any part in the debates; but in 
the latter ho is noticed by Burnet (i. 225) 
and Pepys (ii. Ill, 125, 410) as taking a 
prominent part in opposition to the court, 
and is spoken of by tne latter as ‘ the great 
speaker.^ In 1007 the proceedings against 
tne Earl of Clarendon took place, and were 
pressed with so much vehemence by Vaughan 
that, considering his alleged intimacy 
with that nobleman in early life, and his 
subsequent professions of friendship and 
respect for him, it is somewhat difficult to 
account for his conduct. (Pari Hid. 
iv. 373, &c.) The bill for Clnrtmdon’s 
banishment passed in December 1007, and 
in tbe following May Vaughan was raised 
to the judicial Dench, by being appointed 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, on May 
23, 1668, and knighted. He proved him- 
self worthy of his promotion by the learn- 
ing, discrimioation, and judgment which 
he displayed during the period of his presi- 
dency. That did not extend beyond six 
years and a half, and was terminated by his 
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death, which took place suddenly at bis 
chambers in Seijeants’ Inn on December 10, 
1074. His remains lie in tbe Temple Church, 
where there is a marble to his memory. 

He has tbe credit of having put an end 
to the iniijuitous practice of fining and im- 
prisoning juries for not giving such ve^icts 
as the court approved, by the famous judg- 
ment, concurred in by all the judges, which 
he delivered in the case of Bushell, who 
being imprisoned with the rest of his fel- 
lows, for acquitting Penn and Mead contrary 
to the opinion of the mayor and recorder at 
the Old Bailey sessions, had brought his 
Habeas Corpus. He was rather overbearing 
in his language, and treated the ignorance 
of others with too much contempt. Even 
his colleagues on the bench did not escape. 
It is told of him that on the liearing or a 
cause in which ecclesiastical points arose, 
and the canon law being cited, two of the 
judges interrupted the argument, owning 
they had no skill in that law, and priding 
themselves on that account. On which the 
chief justice, lifting up his hands towards 
heaven, exclaimed, * Good God I what sin 
have I committed that I should sit on this 
bench between two judges who boast iti 
open court of their ignorance of the canon 
law ?’ ( Vaughan' a liepodSf 135 ; Law and 
LaivperSf ii. 204.) To the evidence of his 
high character which the friendship of 
Selden gives may be added the unwilling 
testimony of Lord Clarendon, who describes 
liim ns ‘ in truth a man of great parts in 
natui'e, and very well adorned by arts and 
books.* Evelyn (ii. 203) calls him ‘ a very 
wise and learned person Harris (v. 301) 
speaks of ‘his honesty and courage;’ and 
his legal learning is proved by his Re- 
ports on the special cases argued while he 
was chief justice, which were published 
by liis son Edward three years after his 
death. 

He married Jane, daughter of John Sted- 
man of Kilconnin. His ehlest son Edward 
was the father of John Vaughan, who in 
1(595 was raised 1o the Irish peerage by tbe 
title of Baron of Fethers and Viscount Lis- 
bume, titles to which the earldom of Lis- 
bume was added in 177(5. 

VAUGHAN, John, was of a different 
lineage, as well as of a different character, 
from his above namc'sake. He was a 
native of the county of Leicester, and the 
second of five sons of Dr. James Vaughan, 
a physician at I^eicester, and of Hester, 
daughter of John Smalley, alderman of that 
borough, and granddaughter of Sir Richard 
Halfrird, the fifth baronet of that name. 
Three of the judge’s brothers became emi- 
nent in their respective professions: the 
eldest, Henry, was the distinguished court 
physician in the reigns of the three last sove- 
reigns, being honoured with a baronetcy in 
1809, and assuming the name and arms of 
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Halford ia 1814, on succeeding to the Hal- 
ford estate; the third son, Peter, rose to 
be dean of Chester; and the fourth son, Sir 
Charles Richard, was employed as our envoy 
extraordinary to the United States. 

John was bom in 1708, and was educated 
at Westminster School, from which he en- 
tered at once into the study of the law at 
Tiincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
Trinity Tei-m 1791. He chose the Midland 
(^lircuft, and by his agreeable manners and 
good connection speedily succeeded. His 
advance was rapid : first he was elected re- 
corder of bis native place, Leicester, and in 
1799 he took the degree of serjeant-at-law. 
During the next twenty-eight years he had 
an immense business, which be owed less 
to his legal acquirements than to his fluency 
of speech and the energy and pertinacity 
which he always displayed for his clients. 
In fact, he was not deeply learned in the 
science, and knew little of the law of real 
^properly. But he was industrious and pains- 
taking, and, thougli his manner was some- 
what boisterous, Ids addresses to the jury 
were humorous and (3irective. 

For his snbacqiient advances, in 1814 as 
solicitor and in 1810 as attorney general to 
Queen Charlotte, in the same year as king’s 
Serjeant, and lastly, on h^ebruary 24, 1827, 
ns a baron of the Kxchequer, *he was no 
doubt greatly indebted to the influence of 
his brother, the royal physician ; and when 
he received the latter appointment the bar 
j<»ke was, that no one had a better title to 
it, as ho was a judge by pmrnptiim. After 
sitting in the Kxchequer for seven years, he 
exchanged on April 29, 18.14, with Sir Ed- 
ward Alderson into the Common Pleas, and 
was at the same time honoured with a seat 
in the privy council. In his new court 
ho remained till his sudden death in Sep- 
tember 1839, of a lieart complaint. As a 
judge he was much respected for his kind 
and gentlemanly demeanour, and, though 
not protending to any superior legal hiow- 
ledge, his good sense, patience, impartiality, 
and care enabled him to perform his judi- 
cial functions very satisfactorily. 

lie was married twice. Iiis first wife 
was Augusta, daughter of Henry Beau- 
champ, twelfth Lord St. John of Bletsoe ; 
and his second was Louisa, daughter of Sir 
Charles William Rouse Broughton, Bart., 
and widow of St. Andrew, thirteenth Lord 
St. John. 

YAUX, Robert be, or DX YALLIBTJS, 
was the son of Hubert de Vaux, to whom 
linnulph de Meschines granted the barony of 
Gillesland in Cumberland, and of Grmcia 
his wife, (liaronaffe, i. 525.) In 19 Henry 
II., n73, he was governor of the castle of 
Carlisle ; and when William, King of Scots, 
in 1174, laid siege to it, he made so brave 
n defence that the king was obliged to turn 
the siege into a blockade. Pressed for pro- 
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visions, Robert de Vaux agreed to sumnder,. 
if he was not relieved by Michaelmas ; but 
before that period the Scottish king was, by 
the gallantry of Ranulph de Glanville, de- 
feated and taken prisoner before Alnwick. 
(Lord Lyttelton, iii. 134.) He also held ^e 
sherifialw of that county from 21 to 30 
Henry IL, and during some of those years 
he acted as one of the justices itinerant for 
the northern counties, having been selected 
for that duty when the council of North- 
ampton made the judicial division of the 
kingdom in 1176. (Madox f i. 130-136.) 

There is an entry on the Pipe Roll of 1 
Richard I. (137) of a fine of one hundred 
marks which he incurred for allowing cer- 
tain prisoners to escape out of his custody, 
and for permitting, during his sheriflalty, 
the currency of the old coin after it had 
been prohibited. 

He married Ada, the daughter and heir 
of W^illiam de Engaine, and afterwards had 
a second wife, named Alice, lie founded 
tho priory of Lanercost in Cumberland 
(Mi/nasL vi. 228), and gave the church of 
llelton to the canons of C!arlisle. His death 
occurred just before or just after the ac- 
cession of King John, leaving two sons, 
Hohert and Ranulph, who in turn succeeded 
him. 

YAUX, Oliver be, was descended from 
Robert, a younger brother of Hubert, the 
father of the above Robert de Vaux. This 
branch of the family was settled in Norfolk, 
where they fouiidei the priory of Peutney. 
Oliver was the second of seven sons of 
Robert de Vaux, and, on the death of his 
elder brother without issue, succeeded to 
the estate. (Baronage, i. 526.) In 9 John 
is a curious entry, authorising the constable 
of Winchester (\stle to permit .Iordan de 
Bianney, a knight whom ho had in custody, 
to go out of his prison twice a day or more, 
*ad cskermiandum,’ so that he retained 
Oliver de Vaux in his place till his re- 
turn, when Oliver might oe discharged. A 
caution, however, is given to the constable, 
as he loves his goods and his body, to keep 
.Iordan safe. (Rot Claus, i. 88.) In 12 
John he accompanied the king to Ireland 
(Rot, de Proistit, 182,200, 226); but after- 
wards joining the barons in their hostile 
measures against him, all his possessions 
were seized and distributed among the ad- 
herents to the royal cause. Early in 2 Henry 
HI. he obtained their restoration ; and in 
10 Heniy III. his name appears at the head 
of those selected to assess the quinzime for 
Norfolk and Suffolk. (Rot. Clam, L 235, 
252, 374, ii. 146.) He was appointed to act 
as a justice itinerant in two or the commis- 
sions in 1234. 

The date of his death is not recorded, but 
he lived beyond 1245, when he is mentioned 
in the Pipe Roll. By his wife, Petronilla, 
the widow of Henry de Mara and also of 
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Wl&im de l^gtehamp^ be left sey^ 

The enoeession of this barony deyolyed on 
the ddeet, on the death of wnoae two sonsi 
VPlUiata and the under^mentioned John^ 
without male issue, it fell into abeyance. 
OUyer’s fourth son, Boger de Vauz^ how- 
eyer, was the line^ ancestor of Nicholas 
Vauz, who was created Baron Yaux of Har- 
rowden, by Henry YIU.^ in 1623. This 
title fell into abeyance in 1662, which 
was terminated in 1838 in favour of Geoi^e 
Mostyn, the present peer. 

VAUX, John de. was one of the Justices 
itinerant appointea in 6 Edwaid L, 1278, 
to visit the northern counties, and also 
up to the fourteenth year in various other 
counties, (^at Pm'l. i. 29, 218 ; Madox^ i. 
631.)^ As he takes precedence on all these , 
occasions of three who were regular justices, ' 
he was no doubt selected as a principal baron 
of the district to head the commission. 

Ho was the grandson of the above Oliver 
de Vaux. His father, Bobert, died either 
in the lifetime of Oliver or soon afterwards, 
leaving several sons. William, the oldest, 
died without children in 126.*1, when this 
John succeeded. In 40 Henry HI., after 
the battle of Evesham, his fidelity to his 
sovereign procured him the sheriffalty of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and a grant of certain 
houses ^prope Garther’ in London. (6W. 
"Rot, Pat, 39.) Under Edward I., besides 
the duties which he performed as a justice 
itinerant, ho was, in the eleventh year of 
that rei^, appointed steward of Aquitaine. 
He died in 1288, leaving by Sibilla, his wife, 
two daughters. (Baronage, i. 626.) 

YATASOVB, WILLIAK LE, is inserted by 
Hugdolo as a justice itinerant in 34 Henry 
II., 1188 ; and in the roll of the previous 
year he appears with two others as setting 
the assize in the counties of Lincoln and 
York. (Madox, 713,) 

In 1 Bichard I. (Pipe Roll, 139) his 

f leas are recorded in the northern counties, 
luring the vacancy of the archbishopric of 
York he was one of the custodes of its 
rents and manors. (3fadox, i. 309.) 

His own property was at Haslewood in 
that county. His father was Mauger le 
Vavasour, who gave some property to the 
monks of Sallcey; and his son Robert was 
the grandfather of the next-mentioned Wil- 
liam le Vavasour. 

VAVASOUB, William le, was the great- 
grandson of the above William le Vavasour, 
and the son of John le Vavasour of Hasel- 
wo^ He served his kin^ in the expe- 
dition into Gascony and in his wars in 
Scotland, and his prowess is pithily de- 
scribed W the poetical historian of the 
siege of ‘Carlaverock (8, 113) in 1300 in 
these lines : — 

£ de cclle mesme part 
Fa OniUemiB 11 Vavatoan 
Ki dannes nest mnet ne soars. 
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In 33 azid 84 Edward I. he was appointed 
one of the justices of trailbaston for severed 
northern counties. (iY. Foedera^ i. 970 ; 
Bot, Pari i. 186, 218 ; POrl WrUi, i. 407.) 
He was summoned to parliament from 27 
Edward I. to 6 Edward IL, the year in 
which he died. (Cal Ina, p. m. i. 249.) 

He had three sons by nis wife, Nichola, 
the daughter of Sir Stephen Wallis of 
Newton, neither of whom, nor their de- 
scendants, were summoned to parliament ; 
but there are now two baronets derived 
from the same stock. (Baronage, ii. 119. ) 

VAVASOUR, John, was the son of John 
Vavasour of Ilaselwood, by Isabel, daughter 
and coheir of Thomas do la Haye, lord of 
Spaldington, who brought that lordship 
to the family. (Proc, JSoc, Antiq. iv. 70. ) 
lie is described as a member of the Inner 
Temple when he was called seneant in 18 
Mward IV. (K B. 10.) His first cm- 
ployment in court that is recorded in/ the 
Year Books is in Trinity Term 1407 ; and 
having been invested witli the coif as above 
in 1478, ho was in the last fortnight of 
the reign of Edward V. appointed one of 
the king’s serj cants, his patent for which 
was renewed both by Richard III. and 
Ilenry VII. 

In the first year of Henry's reign it 
hapnened that Miles Metcalfe, the recorder 
of York, died, when, in opposition to the 
king’s recomnieiidation of Thomas Mid- 
delton, and to the Earl of Northumber- 
land’s in favour of Richard Greene, the 
corporation thought fit to exercise their 
privilege of naming their own officer, and 
accordingly their election fell on Mr. S(»r- 
jeant Vavasour. This disregard to the king 8 
wishes did not prevent him from visiting 
that city in Apnl 1480, when he was wel- 
comed in a speech by the newly-made 
recorder, who in the following year had a 
ftirtber opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the monarch, by being the bearer of 
important despatches from the corporation 
with regard to the junction of the Earl of 
Lincoln in Lambert Siinnel’s rebellion. He 
soon after received the honour of knight- 
hood, and it was not long before his loy- 
alty, or his talent, was rewarded with a 
seat on the bench. On August 14, 1490, 
he was constituted a justico of the Common 
Pleas. (Gent, Mag, May and November 
1 ^ 1 ; Proc, ArcJueol Lid, at York,) 

From a memorial dated in 20 Henxy VII., 
it is much to be feared that be was one of 
those who were influenced by the infamous 
Sir Richard Empson to pervert the course 
of justico in a lawsuit which the latter had 
instigated against Sir Bobert Plumpton. 
(Correep, cxvii.) 

The last flne levied before him was in 
Michaelmas 1606, soon after which the 
date of his death may be fixed. (BugdMe 
Grig. 47.) 


XT 
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foreign in its origini but traced in England 
for at least three centuriei^ when it became 
divided into two branches; established re- 
sp^vely in the counties of Bedford and 
Gmbridge, tothelatterof which the judge 
belonged. One of his ancestors represented 
the borough of Cambridge in the reign of 
Philip and MarV; and was its mayor in that 
of Emsabeth. He and his descendants pos* 
sessed considerable property in the countj; 
and were connected in marriage with the 
Evelyns, the Brewes, the HoltS; and other 
distinguished families. Edwaxd Ventris; 
the senator’s great-grandson, inheri^ from 
his father the manor of Granhams in Great 
Shelford, and the rectoiy of Stow Quy in 
that county, together with other estates in 
Suffolk and Essex. He was a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, and died in 1649 at the age of 
thirty, leaving by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of sir John Brewe, of Wenham Hall in 
Suffolk, four children, the eldest survivor 
of whom was the future judge, then under 
four years old. 

Peyton Ventris was bom in November 
1646 at Wenham, the seat of his maternal 
grandfather, and, having entered the society 
of the Middle Temple, was called to the 
bar on June 2, 1667. That he was a dili- 
gent student, and a competent master of 
the intricacies of his profession, he gave 
early proof by commencing in 1668 hb 
reports of cases adjudged in the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleast These he con- 
tinued during the rest of the reip of 
Charles H., and in part of that of James 
II. ; and in the reign of William and Mary 
he recorded those in his own court as long 
as he sat there as judge. They were first 
publbhed after his death, and in the cus- 
tomary allowance of the publication all the 
judges expressed their < knowledge of the 
great learning and judgment of the author.’ 
The editor mso refers to his eminence in 
the profession and his great worth, and the 
high reputation of the work b evidenced by 
the demand of no less than four editions in 


sdd that * a man cannot have an eatatepnt 
Into him In sj^te of hb teeth.’ 

lb died on April 6, 1691, at Ipawkb, 
and was buried in tiie church of 8t 
Nicholas there. hb wifo, Margaret, 
daughter and coheir of Henry Wmting. 
Esq., of Coggeriiii]lmE88ex,heleftBeveKei 
children, one of whom held the post of 
master of the Eina’a Bench. I^iiie mem- 
bers of the original stock still survive, and 
to the kind information of the Kev. Ed- 
ward Ventrb, incumbent of Stow Quy, the 
present representative of both branduea of 
the family, who possesses the original por- 
trait of the judge by Eiley, 1 owe many of 
the particulars here recorded. (IMrelL i. 
629, 698, ii. 206; Pari Hut. v. m) 
'raBDUK, Bertrak i)e, was a powerful 
baron, who signalbed himself botii in a 
civil and militanr capacity acting as a 
judge and counsellor under Henry IL, and 
doing his devoir as a soldier under hb lion- 
hearted successor, Eichard. 

Hb grandfather, of the same name, was 
of French extraction, probably coming over 
with the Conqueror, as in his time he was 
ossessed of Famham-Eoyal in Bucldng- 
amshire, which he held by the service of 
providing a glove, on the dav of the kmgp’s 
coronation, for his right hand, and of sup- 
porting his right arm while be held the 
royal sceptre. This service is now attached 
to the lord of the manor of Worksop In 
Nottinghamshire, that estate havingjtoen 
granted by letters patent of King ilenry 
Vni., dated Novemoer 26, 1641, to Francis 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then the proprietor of 
Famham-Eoyal, in exchange for tne latter, 
and upon the same tenure. 

Bertram’s father was Norman de Verdun, 
who possessed Lutterworth in Leicester- 
shire, and his mother l uceline, the daugh- 
ter of Geoi&ey de Clinton, chamberlain to 
Henry I. 

Bertram de Verdun held hb principal 
seat in Stafibrdshire in 1166, and was 
sheriff or former of the counties of War- 


thirty years. 

As a constitutional lawyer he could,not 
but he disgusted with the recent encro^- 
ments of toe crown, nor fail to rejoice at 
toe prospect of toe beneficiri change which 
toe ofrival of the Prince of Onu^ opened. 
He represented Ipswich in the Convention 
Parliament, but sat there onlv four months, 
being appointed a judge of toe Common 
Pleas on May 4, 16^, and knighted in the 
following October. The honourable esti- 
mation in which hb character b regarded, 
although he graced toe bench for less than 
two years, b the best proof of the excel- 
lence and effidencv with which he per- 
formed toe responsible duties of hb office. 
His phraseology on toe hendi was rather 
famiuar. On a question whether a devisee 


wick and Leicester from the 16th to toe 
30to years of toe reign of Henry IL 
In 1176, 21 Henry IL, and toe three 
following yearn, he was regularly present as 
a baron in toe judidal proceedings of toe 
Curia Ee^ ; and from the 22nd to toe 26to 
of the reign, and probably later, he acted 
as a justiM itinerant in eight counties. 
(JfodhjT, i. 94-137.) There are some entries 
of hb pleas on the IHpe EoU of Eichard L 


years. 

These and other employments show, not 
only that he enjoyed toe confidence of hb 
Boverei^, but idso that his talents were of 
a superior order. The remainder of hb 
career was devoted to hb attendance on 
King lUchard in hb expedition to the Holy 
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Land^ whither he fieoompanied him in the 
aeoond year of his reign. In the egxeement 
between the Kings of England and Sicily 
^ was one of the sureties tor its due per- 
formance on the part of Bichard, who 
committed Acrei on its being takeni to his 
custody. Two years afterwards, in 1102, 
he died at Joppa, and was buried at Acre. 

His religious benefactions were numerous. 
He was twice married. * His first wife 
was Maud, daughter of Robert de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, oy whom he had no issue. 
By his second wife, Rohese, he had two 
sons, Thomas and iNicholas, who in turn 
succeeded him. Rohese, the only daughter 
of the latter, married Theobald le Butiller. 
and was the mother of the next-mentionea 
John de Verdun. (DugdMa £aran» i. 471 ; 
Monwit. y. 660.) 

VSBDITV, John de, was the son of Theo- 
bald le Butiller, and his wife Rohese de 
Verdun, the daughter and sole heir of 
Nicholas de Verdun, and the granddaughter 
of the above Bertram de Verdun. Being 
heir of the barony and of the large posses- 
sions attached to it, she retained her sur- 
name, which continued to be borne by her 
descendants. John was among the twelve 
who were appointed at the parliament of 
Oxford in 125o to treat for the whole com- 
munity on the common business, and as a 
baron-marcher was in 1260 called u^n to 
resist the incursions of the Welsh. In the 
same year ho was constituted one of the 
justices itinerant for Shropshire, Stafibrd- 
shir^ and the neighbouring counties. He 
stcod on the part of the king in the subse- 
quent troubles, and was employed in pur- 
suing such of the rebellious barons as held 
out after the battle of Evesham. In 64 
Henry III. he took the cross with Prince 
Edward, and the next year went to the 
Holy Land. He died on October 21, 1274, 
8 Edwmrd L, leaving Alianore, his second 
wife, surviving. His first wife was Mar- 
erie, the daughter of Gilbert de Lacy, and 
eir to her grandfather, Walter de Lacy. 
(J^cerpt, e Mot Fin. i. 446.) By her he 
had a son, Theobald, who succeeded him 
and was summoned to parliament; on the 
death of whose son, also Theobald, the 
barony fell into abeyance among his four 
da ught ers. {Baronage^ i. 478.) 

YSBDXrir, Walteb de, was probably a 
junior branch of the noble family noticed 
above. He was in King John’s service in 
the eleventh and twelfth years of his reign, 
accompanying him to Ireland In the latter. 
(Ro^. jftMS, 128 ; Moi. de Frmtit 193, &c.) 
jua 16 John he and Robert de Courtenay 
were sent into Shropshire for the defence of 
that county, and the custody of the castle 
of Bridgenorth was comm*itted to them. 
(Mot. Fat 136.) In 1 Henry HI. he held 
the office of one of the escheators of Lin- 
colnshire; in the next year he seems to 
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have had the custody of the Tower of 
London; and in 8 Hem^HI. was sheriff of 
Essex and Hertfordshue. Bi that .year 
also a fine was levied before him and his 
associates, justices itinerant, at Westminster ; 
and he again was selected to perform the 
same duties in 0 Henry III. for the coim- 
ty of Oxford. Between the two last ddtes 
his services were required in a diplomatic 
capacity, he being sent to Rome in 4 Henry 
HI., and in the next year to Poictom (Moi. 
OitM. i. 168, 313, 32b, 384, 433, 477, 626.) 
His death occuri'cd in 1229, in March of 
which yetir his son Ralph was admitted to 
the seisin of his land at Biokesham in Ox- 
fordshire, on the payment of a relief of a 
hundred shillings. (Excerpt, e Bat. FVn. i* 
182.) 

VEBE, Albertc de, was the son of a 
Norman baron of the same name, who ac- 
companied King William on his conquest 
of England, and who received for his re- 
ward Kensington and other lordships ; and 
of Beatrice, daughter of llouiy, casteUan 
of Bourbourg, and niece and heir of Ma« 
nassos Count of Qhisnes. 

The priory of Colne in Essex was founded, 
by them in 1111. {Monaaticmij iv. 99, 100.) 

The first mention that occurs of Alberic 
Junior, as he was called, is in a charter of 
King Henry, granting power to the prior 
of Cbristchur^, or tho Holy Trinity, in 
Aldgate, London, to enclose a way near 
the church, addressed ^ To Richard, Bishop 
of London, and Albericus de Vere, sheriffi 
and all his barons and lieges of London.’ 
(IHd, vi. 166.) Stow also mentions that 
Ilenry sent ' his sheriffs, to wit, Aubrey de 
Vere, and Ro^er, nephew to Hubert,’ to 
invest that priory 'with the soke of the 
English Knighton Guilde, in pursuance of 
his charter addressed to the same bishop, 
and 'witnessed by Queen Adcliso. This^ 
therefore, must have been between 1121, 
when Adelisa was married, and 1127, when 
Bishop Richard died. Tho office of sheriff 
or portgrave of London corresponded with 
that of the present mayor, but was in those 
times one of considoraolo dignity, and held 
by persons of high rank. 

iWh Dugdale and Spolman introduce 
him into their lists of chief justiciaries of 
England, but there docs not appear suffi- 
cient authority for so designating him. 
That he acted judicially with the other 
barons in the Curia Regis there can he no 
doubt, and that he shared highly in the 
confidence of tho king there is as little 
question. But that ho never filled ihe 
mghest judicial office,^ the above and other 
documents that remain aflbrd strong pre- 
sumptive evidence. 

In the ancient Exchequer Roll of 31 
Ilenry 1. (1180) he appears to have had, 
in comunction wdth Richard Basset, the 
control over eleven counties as sheriff or 
Y y2 
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fermer, hnt Hichard Basset’s name in- Hemy IT,, ll77f he was engaged with 
Tariably stands first. That this was an Walter de Gant in hnilding the church at 
office of at least as much ti'ouble as honour Waltham^ and th^ had 40/. allowed to 
appears from the fact that be fined^ in the them towards the expenses. (Madox, L 
same year, to be relieved from the burden 220.) He was raised to the bishopric of 
in Essex and Hertfordshire. The nreced- Hereford on August 10, 1186, and presided 
ing entry, that he was charged with 5601 there for thirteen years, 
and four war-horses for the escape of a His pleas as a justice itinerant in the 
prisoner, shows, perhaps, the cause of his counties of Buddn^am and Bedford, Lin- 
retiremont. coin and Derly, appear on the Pipe Boll of 

In 1134 King Henry granted to him and 1 Richard I., 1189 (32, 58, 156) ; but they 
his heirs the office of his magistra came- seem to refer to a former year. He acted 
raria (great chamberlain) of all England, in in the same caj^ty in 7 Richard I., im- 
which character ho was present at the posing fines in Stafibrdshire and assessing 
general council held the. first jyrear of Ste- tallages in Gloucestershire. (Madox, i. 
phen ; and when that king, in the fourth 546, 703.) In the latter year, also, fines 
year of his reign, was summoned to a coun- were levied before him as a justicier. He 
cil by the Bishop of Winchester, to answer died on December 24, 1199, and was buried 
for having seizea the old Bishop of Snlis- in his own cathedral. (Godmn, 484.) 
buiT, ana his nephew Alexander, Bishop VEBE, Robert be (the third Earl or 
of Lincoln, and confiscated their property, Oxford), was grandson of the above Alberic 
he sent Alberic de Vere to defend him, as de Vero, and the son of Alberic the first 
* one experienced in those matters. This, earl, by Lucia his wife, who became first 
however, required more of policy than law, prioress of Heningham in Essex, founded 
and his attendance in the Curia Regia oy her husband. After the death of his 
would sufficiently instruct him in the latter, brother Alberic the second earl he joined 
The selection, however, by no means proves the rebellious barons, for which he was not 
him to have been chief justiciary at the only excommunicated (R, de Wendover, iii. 
time, and William of Malmesbury’s dcaig- 297, 356), but had his lands seized into 
nation of him as ^ Albericiis dc Ver, the king’s hands in May 1215. In the 

homo enusarura variotatibus exercitatus,’ i following June, however, they were re- 
and as * causidiciis Albericus,’ certainly ' stored to him ; but befoi'e the end of the 
bears no appearance that he was so. ! year ho again fell off from his allegiance, 

lie was killed in London .on the ides of and again was in negotiation for a return to 
May 1140, probably in performing some of favour, which does not appear to havo been 
his duties as portgrave of the city. A completed at King John’s death. But 
query is raised by Spelinan whether there soon after the accession of Henry III. this 
were not twoAlberics, one the earl and the | was accomplished, and the whole of his 
other the portgrave j but he suggests no I possessions were once more put into his 
adequate reason for the doubt. | hands. (Rot Claus, i. 115-337 •, Rot, Pat, 

lie married Adeliza, the daughter of 171,172.) 

Roger de Yvery, who came over with Wil- Dugdnle introduces him as a justicier in 
liam the Conqueror, and whose son Roger 4 Henry III., 1220, on the autholity of fines 
was chief butter to William II. acknowledged before him from the Easter 

Alberic, their eldest son (the third of of that year to the same festival in the 
that name), was created Earl pf Oxford in following. As none of these fines are stated 
1155. The ninth earl was advanced to the to have been levied at Westminster, and 
titles* of Marquis of Dublin and Duke of as there is no evidence of his having on 
Ireland, but forfeited his honours. The any other occasion acted in the King’s Court, 
earldom was granted to his uncle ; and on there may be some reason to doubt whether 
the death of the twentieth earl, without he w^ more than a justice itinerant before 
issue, in 1702, the title became extinct ; whom fines were frequently levied on the 
but the office of great chamberlain had, by circuits. He was certainly at the head^ of 
the death of the eighteenth carl, without the itinerant justices sent in the following 
issue, passed with his aunt Mary to the year into Hertfordshire (Rot, Claus, i. 444, 
family of Bertie Baron Willoughby de 473), and not improbably had previously 
Ereshy, afterwards Earls of Lindsey and acted in a similar commission, at the head 
Dukes of Ancaster, whose representative, of which noblemen were frequently placed, 
the present Baron Willoughby de Ereshy, Still it is to be remembered that from the 
is now great chamberlain of England, death of his father in 1194, till that of his 
(Stowes London, 116; Morant's Essex, ii. brother in 1214, he held the position of a 
292; Madox, i. 13, 56, 164, 327, 458; younger son, end may therefore have 
h 138 ; Leland, i, 129.) adopted the profession of the law as an 

VEBB, William de (Bishop op Here- honourable means of support, and been 
ford), was a son of Alberic de Vere, the eventually advanced to a seat on the j 
third of that name, Earl of Oxford. In 23 bench. 
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He died ia Oetober ia 1321. leaving a 
son Httgli, a minor, by his wife, Margaret de 
B olebe c. {Excerpt, eMot. Fk,}. 74,101| 435.) 

ySBHXT, John, waa tbe joun^et son of 
Oeom fourth Lom Willoughby de Broke, 
bv Margaret, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Heath, of Brasted in Kent^ the son of Sir 
Robert, the persecuted judge in the reign ! 
of Charles 1. He studied the law at the j 
Middle Temple, where he was called to ; 
the bar in 1721. He represented Downton ' 
in the last parliament of Geo^ I. and in 
the first of George II., and while a member 
of the former he was made a judge of 
South Wales. George II. selected him to . 
be one of his counsel, and in 1720 appointed I 
him attorney-general to Queen Caroline. I 
His next promotion was in December 17*13 
ai chief justice of Chester ; and ho was ap- 
pointed master of the liolls on October 0, 
1738. After enjoying this comfortable 
judicial scat not qmte three years, he died 
on August 5, 1741. 

He married Abigail, only daughter of 
Edward Harley of Eyewood in Ilereford- 
shire, and sister of the first Earl of Oxford ; 
and by her he left a son, John Peyto Verney, 
who, upon the death of his uncles without 
issue, became sixth Lord Willoughby do 
Broke. (Collins's Peerage^ iv. 71, vi. 701.) 

YEENOK, WiLTiiAH BE, was a knight of 
the county of Lancaster, and was at the 
head of a body of archers in 5 John. (Hot 
de Liherat 78.) A few years afterwards 
ho was imprisoned for some ofience, and 
paid a fine of twenty marks for his release. 
{Hot. de Fin. 410 ; Rot. Claus, i. 90.) Ho 
accompanied the king to Ireland in 12 John 
(Rot. de Prmtit, 218), and was attached to 
the service of William Earl Ferrers, under 
whom he held various lands in Nottingham 
and Derby. He had also other possessions 
in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Stafibrdshire, and Lancoshii'e. (Rot. 
Clam. i. 200-031.) It was probably in 
respect to the latter that ho was appointed 
in 3 Henry III., 1219, one of the justices 
itinerant for the northern counties (Rymer, 
1 . 164), an office which he afterwards ex- 
ercised in 1225 in Nottingham and Derby. 
In 11 Henry III. ho was excused the scu- 
tage on his property in those counties. (Rot. 
Claus, ii. 77, 204.) 

VEBNON, Geokge, was descended from 
the noble and ancient family of Vernon in 
Normandy, which established itself in this 
country at the Conauest. He was the 
son of Sir Thomas Vernon, of Haslington 
in Cheshire, and his wife, Dorothy, the 
daughter of William Egerton, Esq., of 
Betiey. Becoming a member of the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1003, ! 
and was elected reader in 1621. On July j 
4, 1627, he was raised to the de^e of the ! 
coif, an honour which Judge Whitelocke | 
states that he paid iox-^edit aurunu In ' 
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four months, no doubt as part of the bar- 
gain, he was made a baron of the Exche- 
chequer, his patent being dated November 
13. Afmr remaining in that court three 
years and a half, he was removed to the 
bommon Pleas on May 8, 1631. (Rymer^ 
xix. 348.) In the great case of ship-money 
in 1637 ho abstained from stating his rea- 
sons on account of his want of health, but 
delivered his opinion, not only in favour of 
the cliarge, hut also assorting that a statute 
derogatory from the prerogative did not 
bind the king, and that the king might 
dispense with any law in cases of necessity. 
(State Trials, iii. 1126.) For these ultra 
sentiments ho escaped the retribution which 
in the parliament of 1640 visited those of 
his colleagues who pronounced a similar 
judgment, by his death, which occurred on 
^ December l(t, 1639, at his chambers in 
j Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lone. lie was 
buried in the Temple Church. Croke (Car. 
56*5), his brother judge, describes him as 
being * a man of great residing in the sta- 
tute and common law, and of extraordinary 
memory,’ but says nothing of his integrity 
or independence. 

His first wife was Jane, daughter of 
Sir Georgo Corbett, of Morton Corbett 
! in Shropshire. By her he had an only 
daughter and heir, Muriel. Of his socona 
wife nothing is known, except tliat she 
produced no issue. 

VEBITLAM, Lord. Svc¥. B\coy. 

VESCY, ^\'ILLrAM DE, was a descendant 
of Yvo de Vosci, who came over with the 
Conqueror, luid was rewarded by receiving 
ill marriage the heiress of the lordships of 
Alnwick in Norlliumberland, and Maltou 
in Y'orkshire. He was second son of Wil- 
liatK de Vcsci, and of Agnes, oiio of the 
daughters of William do Ferrers, Earl of 
Derby, llis older brother dying without 
children inl2S0, ho succeedod to the barony, 
(Baronage, i. 90.) 

Having begun his career ns a younger don, 
ho had pursued the profe.ssion of tho law, 
and was advanced to tho office of justice of 
the forests beyond Trent, receiving his ap- 
pointment in 1285 (Ahh. Rot. Orig, i. 50, 
iK)) ; and in tlie following year he was at 
the head of the justices itinerant for pleas 
of the forest in Xottiiighauishire and Lan- 
cashire. He retained his place till 1289, 
when he was appointed governor of Scar- 
borough Castle ; and in tho following year 
he was constituted chief justice of Ireland. 
Three years afterwards, while in the execu- 
tion of bis duties, he was charged by John 
Fitz-Thomas with confederating against the 
king. The Kolls of Parliament contain n 
cimous account of the proceedings taken by 
him against the accuser for defamation ; of 
the duel that was awarded ; of the summons 
to appear before tbe king at Westminster, 
when De Vesci came fully armed, but Fitz- 
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Thonuui kept away; and of tke ultimaie 
annulling of the process in ^ Edward I.| on 
account of some irregularity. Barh 
i. 127, 132 ; Ahh. PlaeU. 2d£) It does not 
appear that any further proceeding took 
place, but it is evident that the charge was 
not believed, as he was in the same year 
summoned to parliament, was employed in 
the wars of Gascony in that and the follow- 
ing year, and : had grants showing the 
favour of his sovereign. 

On the death of Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, in 129(1 he became one of the 
competitors for that crown, in right of 
Margaret, daughter of William the Lion, 
and sister of Alexander, King of Scotland, 
whom his ancestor Eustace de Vesd had 
married. From the immediate dismissal of 
this claim, and those of other daughters of 
William the Lion, a doubt has arisen as to 
their legitimacy, the pretensions of lialiol 
and Bruce being founded on a title which, 
* but on that presumption, would have been 
posterior. Scotland^ i. 90.) 

He died on July 19, 1297, at his manor 
of Malton. His wife was Isabel, daughter 
of Adam de Periton, and widow of Robert 
de Welles. By her bo bad a son John, 
who died before him. 

VETEBl PONTE, Rojiert de, whoso 
ancestor of the same name (Vieuxpont, or 
Vipont) flourished in the reign of the Con- 
queror i. 347), held an offleo in 

tile treasury at the beginnings of the reign of 
King John, and probably at the end of that 
of Richard I. The Rotulus Cancellarius of 
8 John makes him account for several forms 


ike &TQUt wUdh he then e]ijoTed« In that 
year, also, the bailiwick of Cfaen in Nox^ 
mandy was committed to his charge, as 
that of Rouen had been in the previous 
year. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed constable of Nottingham Oastle, 
with the sherifyty of that county and of 
DOTby, in which he oontmued liU ll John. 

tip to t^' period he does not appear to 
have acted in a judicial capacity; out in 8 
John, Mr. Hunter introduces him into his 
list of justiciers before whont fines were 
acknowledged. It is not improbable that 
he performed this duty in one of his joumtys 
wim the king, who frequentty was hims^ 
present on these occasions. This, however, 
was the sole year in John’s reign in which 
he is so noticed. During the remainder of 
it he was actively engaged in many respon- 
sible and important trusts. 

In 9 John he had the custody of the 
bishopric of Durham, and had a patent of 
approval and confirmation of the sale he 
had made of the woods, and the terms on 
which he had let the lands, of the Arch- 
bishop of York. {lhid» 70, SIJ From 12 
to 17 John he held the sheriflalty of De- 
vonshire, and from 12 to 15 John that of 
Wiltshire. He accompanied tho king to 
Ireland and Wales in l2 John (Rot, 
141-231), and adhered to him both during 
the interdict and in his subsequent wars 
against the barons. Tho king’s son, Richard, 
was committed to his charge, to be taken 
to his father Pat, 104) ; and in 17 
John he was entrusted with the custody of 


in Northamptonshire and Nottingharashiro the castles of Carlisle and Durham, together 
for the 0 and 10 Richard I. In 2 John the with the county of Cumberland, and all the 
necessaries for the queen and her company, manors on the Tyne and the Tees {Ibid, 

- V , * ’ ’an de Insula and 
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* per testimonium Robert! de Veten Ponte.’ 
Similar entries are recorded in 3 and 5 
John. (Rot, de Liberat, 7, 15 ; Rot, Cancell, 
8(X),) From this time the rolls contdn 
numerous orders to him to pay money from 
the treasury, showing his connection with 
that department. They evidence also his 
continue attendance on tho king, and that 
prisoners token in tho French war were in 
nis custody. (Rot, Pat, 9-23.) 

That his services were at this time highly 
appreciated by his royal master, ample 
proof is given by the grant he received, 
in 4 John, of tho castles of Appleby and 
Burgh, with the barony of the former, in- 
clu^g divers manors and castles, among 
which was Brougham Castle. To these 
was added the shcriftwick of the county of 
W'eatmoreland (LWcT. 26, 271, which re- 
mained in his family long after the male 
branch of it became extinct. In "6 John the 
castle ^ of Bowes in Richmondshire was ' 
committed to him, and was delivered to his 
nephew Eudo ty keep (Rot, de Liberat, 03) ; 
and various other evidences are recorded of 


Geoffrey de IjucI, was appointed the king's 
lieutenant of all the castles and other royal 
possessions in Yorkshire. 

The first notice under the reign of Hemy 
III. is a grant to him of the manor of Har- 
dingesthom in Northamptonshire, which 
belonged to bis brother Yvo, who bad joined 
the insurgent barons (Rot, Clam, i. 299^ ; 
a grant probably made with a view to its 
ulterior restoration to his brother. He was 
among the loyal barons at the siege of the 
castle of Montsorel, and assisted in the re- 
lief of Lincoln, receiving in reward the 
forfeited possessions of several of the rebels. 
In 3 Henry III. he was made sheriff of 
Cumberland ; and was also selected as one 
of the justices itinerant in the counties of 
Y^ork and Northumberland; and again per^ 
formed the same duty in 10 Henry 111. in 
Yorkshire. Dugdale adds that fines were 
levied before him in the following year. 
Roger de Wendover states that he was one 
of the barons who continued to plund^ 
after the termination of the war with Louis 
of France; and that^ after some resistanoe, 


wis oUiged in 1924 to dfittrer up to 
the idog the castles he had in his eosMy. 
The aooYe appointments, howerw, as jus- 
tioe itineraa^ with seyeral instances of 
ftToniB and employments confenred upon 
him about the same time, manifeBt no great 
animosity on the put of the goyemmeni 
Thus in 7 Henry II[., 1222, fiye bucks and 
fifteen does were giyen to him from the 
forest of Clive for hlus puk at Isenden; two 
years afterwards, his debts to the king were 
reflpited from Februaij to Michaelmas ; and 
in the ensuinff May. the qmnzime of West- 
moreland and of the bishopric of Culisle 
was directed to be collected under his con- 
duct {flid, 618, il. 16, 76.) 

He died in 12 Heniy 111., previous to 
March 2, 1228, leaving his wife surviving, 
who was Idonea, the daughter of John de 
Builly, lord of llckhill. By her he had a 
son named John, who died leaving a son 
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Robert, on wbosedeath, without male issue, 
in 49 Henry in*, at the battle of Evesham, 
hU possesmons, though seized by the king, 
were regranted to his two daughters, one of 
whom, Isabel, married Roger de Clifford, a 
justice itinerant before nonced, ancestor of 
the nresent Baroness de Clifford, and of Lord 
Clinord of Chudleigh. {Baronage^ i. 847 ; 
R* de Wendover^ iii. 237, 301, 863, iv. 15, 
19, 34, 93.) 

ITfiTlI. Richard db, was appointed, in 0 
Henry III., 1226, to act as a justice itinerant 
in Gloucestershire, where his property was 
situate. During the troubles at the end of 
King’s John reign his laud had been given 
to Robert de Vemay ; but it may be pre- 
sumed it was afterwards restored to him, as 
he was selected in 10 Henry IH. as one of 
those who were to assess and collect the 
quinzime of the county. iJRoL Claus, i. 
202, ii. 04, 70, 147.) 


W 


WADEfiM, John, whose family took its 
name from the place of its residence in the 
pmnsh of Knowston, near South Molten, in 
Devonshire, was the son of Sir John Wad- 
himi, knight, and was educated as a lawyer. 
His name appeus among the advocates in 
R. Bellewe’s Rdports, and he was eventu- 
ally made one of the king’s serieants. His 
appointment as a justice of tno Court of 
Cfommon Fleas is not recorded, but it pro- 
bably took place in 11 Richard II., at the 
time when tne court was almost cleared by 
the imp^hment of all the judges except 
Sir William de Skipwith. The fines levied 
before him commence in 12 Richard II., 
1388, and continue till 1397 {Lagdale's 
Orig, 46) j and as beyond that year he was 
not summoned to parliament, he probably 
was then removed, or resigned, llo lived 
m 1411 (CaL Inq, p. m. iii. 338), and it 
is said of him ^that being free of speech, 
he mingled it well with discretion \ so that 
be never touched any man, how mean 
soever, out of order, either for sport or 
spight; but with alacrity of spint and 
soundness of understanding, managed all 
blsnroceedings.’ 

£u 8 descendants continued in lineal suc- 
cession till Nicholas who, with his wife 
Dorothy, the daughter of Sir William 
Fetre, secretary of state to Queen Elisa- 
beth, founded the college at Oxford which 
bears his name. (jCouMs Peerage^ vii. 
278 ; Prince.) 

VAKSBXire, JoHH (Bishop op Nor- 
wich), so called from a village of that name 
in Essex, was certainly one m the masters, 
or clerks of ^e higher grade, in Chancery 
in 19 Bicinrd IL, 1896, when he acted as ! 


receiver of the petitions to parliament. (i2o^. 
Pari, iii. ^7.) He probably held the oillce 
for some time before, os he was instituted 
to the valuable living of St. Benet Shere- 
hog in the city of London in 1389. He 
was advanced on March 2^ 1405, to the 
mastership of the Rolls, which he enjoj^cd 
for more tnan ten years. During this period 
he twice held the Great Seal ns keeper, in 
11 and 12 Henry IV., in tho absence of the 
chancellor. 

Ho became archdeacon of Canterbury in 
1405, and canon of Wells in 1400. On 
June 3, 1415, ho exchanged the office of 
master of the Rolls for that of keeper of 
the privy seal (Kal, Exch, ii. 130-2), and 
in the following year was elected Bishop of 
Norwich. 

When the Council of Constance was held 
in 1417, to settle the contention between 
the three claimants of the papal chair, tho 
bishop was one of the six ecclesiastics who 
were selected to attend on the part of 
England, and he is said to have gained the 
applause of the assemblv by his learning 
and wisdom. One of the candidates re- 
signed, the two others were formally de- 
posed from their assumed authority, and 
the election fell on Martin V. 

On the accession of Henry Yl. he was 
named as one of the special council of 
assistance to the protectors; but his ser- 
vices in the third year of that reign were 
terminated by his death at his manor of 
Thorpe on April 9, 1426. He was buried 
in his cathed]^ 

He is spoken of as having been a person 
of extraordinary merit, pious, bountiful, 
and affable, and governing ms see with 
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prudence end moderetion. (Gcdtomf 438; 

Normckf L 638: Hadtd^ xii. 
681; m. l 

WALCOT^ ThouaBi derivea his descent 
from Llewelyn with the Golden Chain, lord 
of Yale in Denbighland, one of whose 
descendants mamed the heir of Sir John 
Walcot, of Walcot in Shropshire, and there- 
upon assumed the name with the extensive 
estates* He was the second surviving son 
of Humphrey Walcot, who was sheriff of 
the count^^ in 1631, and suffered consider- 
ably by his adherence to the royal cause, 
by Anne, daughter of Thomas Dockwra, of 
Poderich in Hertfordshire. 

Bom in 1630, and admitted to the Middle 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1663, 
became a bencher in 1671, and Lent reader 
in 1677. He was elected recorder of Bewd- 
lev in 1071, and in 1079 was summoned to 
take the degree of the coif. In the parlia- 
ment of October 1679, dissolved in Ja- 
nuary 1081, he was elected member for 
Ludlow, and in the same year he received 
the honour of knighthood. On October 22, 
1083, be was constituted a judge of the 
King’s Bench by Charles II., but retained 
his seat there for less than two years, 
dying in the Trinity vacation which £61- j 
lowed King James’s accession. When the i 
sentence pronounced by that court in June ; 
1084 arainst Sir Thomas Armstrong, on his i 
attainder by outlawry, was taken up by the j 
parliament in January 1689, it appeared i 
that Mr. Justice Walcot had died intestate, ' 
and had not loft an estate suiiicient to pay 
his debts. In the only other public trials 
in which his name appears, those of Rose- 
woll and Titus Oates, lie made no remark in- 
dicative of either his character or his talents. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir Adam 
Littleton, of Stoke Melbuiy in Shropshire, 
Bart., and by her had several children. He 
was seated at Bitterly Court in that county, 
which, by various intermarriages, has be- 
come the property of the senior branch of 
the family, the Walcot estate having been 
sold in 1764 to Lord Clive. (^Pedigree of 
the Family ; AiwA’s IVorcester, ii. 279 ; State 
Trials, X. 119, 161, 1198; 2 Shower, 434.) 

WALBHVIL, Simon de, probably mean- 
ing Wahull, is introduced by Dugdale as a 
justicier in 12 John, 1210, on the authority 
of a fine levied before him. But Mr. Hunter 
omits him in the list he has given, and cer- 
tainly his name does not appear on any of 
the fines in those counties vmich have been 
hitherto published. 

There was a barony of Wahull in Bed- 
fordshire, the lord of which at this time was 
John do Wahull, of whom this Simon may 
^*603^^*^ * younger brother. {Baronage, 

WALBBIC appears as chancellor to the 
concord between the abbot of Fescamp and 
Phibp de Braiosa made at Salisbury on 
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Jantiaxyld|1103Ht; and there are four other 
doenments of this reign in the < Monaeticon,' 
attested by him in the same character, 
which, though bearing no date, must have 
bemi execuM about this time. {Monaet. 
L 164, vi. 1083, 1106, 1273.) 

In 1106 a charter occurs, granted to the 
church of Tewkesbunr, one of the signatures 
to whicK immediately following the king’s,, 
isthat ^Walteri,Ganoellarii;’ andthesame 
signature is addM to another charter nanted 
to the priory of Thetford, which is mtted at 
Ramsey, in tranaUu nm, on February 14. 
(Ibid, u. 66^ V. 149.1 The year is not men- 
tioned, but it probaoly was signed when the 
king went to Normandy, in the same year. 

No author notices such a chancellor as 
W^ter, and the name only occurs on these 
two occasions. It may fairly be presumed, 
therefore, that they are merely errors, either 
of the scribe or the printer, in substituting, 
them for Waldric. 

In the preceding notice of Galdric, the 
chancellor under William H., it is sug^sted 
that he may be the same as this WcJdric ; 
and an account is given of his taking Duke 
Robert at the battle of Tenchebrai, and 
being rewarded with the bishopric of Laon. 
Itwul be observed that all the above-men- 
tioned instruments were executed before 
that battle, which was fought on September 
28, 1106, and that the last of them was pro- 
bably dated before embarking on the ex- 
pedition against Duke Robert. 

That the name neither of Waldric nor of 
Galdric occurs at any subsequent date, and 
that Ranulph soon after appears as chan- 
cellor, if aftording no positive confirmation, 
at least offers no contradiction to the sug- 


WALSBEHE, Humfuet de, was an officer 
in the Exchequer long before he became a 
baron of that court. In 19 Edward I. the 
manor of Horsington was committed to him, 
durmg the minority of the heir, at a rent of 
60/. a year. In 28 Edward I. he was ap- 
pointed to perambulate the forests of Somer- 
set^ Dorset, and Devon. In 30 Edward I. 
the bishopric of Worcester was committed 
to him during its vacancy, and four years 
afterwards the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
{Alh.Rot, Orig, L 66, 119, 160 ; Pari, Writs, 
i.398.) 

He was appointed a baron of the Ex- 
chequer on October 19, 1306, 34 Edward L ; 
but be only retained Ms office till the fol- 
lowing July, when the reign terminated. 
{Ma£x, ii. 46-326.) 

Although he was not one of the barons 
sworn in on the accession of Edward ILj 
there is nothing to show that he was dis- 
graced. On the contrary, he isfound mong 
the justices of Oyer and Terminer, in the 
fourth and eighth yeicrs of that reign, fox 
Essex and Hertford. In 13 Edward IL he 
I had an extensive grant of the stewardship 
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of wioQt royal caatiosand manors in elem 
connties-^axnoiig wMoh was the park of 
Windsor,— and of the auditatahip of their 
Hoeounts. He is mentioned also as steward 
to the Earl of Hertford, and seems to have 
been appointed, at his desire, one of the 
justioes to take an assise in which he was 
interested. (Ahb, Bot. Orig, i. 252, 276: 
m. IM. i. 698.) 

He was restored to his place on the Ex- 
chequer bench on June 18, 1^4, 17 Inward 
II. ; but, though he act^ during the re- 
mainder of the reign, it does not appear that 
he sat as a baron under Edward in. He 
died in the fifth year of that kinff, leaving 
on infant heir, who became escheator of 
Essex and Hertford in 23 Edward HI. (Abb, 
Roe. Orig. 66-203 ; Cai. Inq, p. m. ii. 37.) 

WALEIS, WlMJAM LB, was one of the 
justices itinerant for Dorsetshire in 9 Henry 
HI., 1226, and in the next year was ap- 
pointed to assess and collect the quinzimo 
in that county. 

WALERAND, Hobert, was a favourite of 
Henry HI., and frequently employed in his 
service, particularly in the Welsh wars. 
The rolls contain frequent proofs of the con- 
iidence reposed in him, and of the favour 
lie enjoyed. In 30 Henry HI., 1246, he 
had the custody of the lands and castles of 
William Mareschall, late Earl of Pem- 
broke, and in the next year those of John 
de Munchanes. In 34 Henry HI., 1260, the 
castles of Carmarthen and Cardigan, with 
the lands of Meilgon b'itz-Meilgon, were 
committed to his charge at the small annual 
rent of forty marks ; and three years after- 
wards he paid a fine of forty shillings of 
^Id for the marriage of Beatrice, the 
daughter of Hobert de Bros. (Excerpt, e 
Rot. Fin. i. 458, ii. 14, 87, 158.) 

From June 1261 there can be little doubt 
that he was a regular justicier, many entries 
occurring on the Kotuius de Finibus of pay- 
ments made for assizes to be taken before 
him. These continue, with slight interrup- 
tion, till August 1268. (Ibid, ii, 107-286.) 

He is described as the king’s seneschal 
in 36 Henry III, (Ibid. ii. 368) and the fol- 
lowing years ; and it probably arose from 
his attending the court as seneschal that in 
46 Henry ill., 1262, the Great Seal was 
temporarily put into his and Imbert de 
Munster’s hands during the chancellorship 
of Walter de Merton. 

The Earl of Leicester’s ravages in 1263 
were specially directed against him as one 
of the long’s chief favourites; but after 
Henry regmned his author!^ he resumed 
his former position, and received some com- 
pensation tor his losses. From April 1268 
till August 1271, the frequent entries of 
assizes to be held before him prove that 
he was restored to his place on the bench. 
(End. iii. 441, 468-646 ; Abb. Flacit. 182.) 
He died about Edward L, and was found 


possessed of sixteen mimm, and extensive 
possessions in eight counties,, (Goli Inq. 
p.m.i.48.) 

WAIxnrOKAlI, Alan dx, whose family 
had considerable possessions in Yorkshire,, 
was probably the son of John de WaUdng- 
ham, whose widow, Agnes, paid for an 
assize in that county in 1267. (Excend. 0 
Rot, Fin. ii. 434.) He pursued the legal 
nrofesrion, and was appointed in 8 Edwm 

I. , 1280, one of the justices to take assizea 
in diftereut counties. In the next year he 
acted as the king’s advocate, or local^ at- 
torney-general, in the pleas before the jus- 
tices itinerant in Yorkshire, and in 10 
Edward 1. was addod to the commission of 
justices itinerant in Coniwall. He died in 
12 Edward I. (CW. Ina, p. m. i. 34, 128 ; 
Madox, ii. 112.) 

WALLOP, KiCHARi), belonged to the 
Hampshire family which was ennobled by 
George,!, with the earldom of Portsmouth. 
Ilis branch was settled at Bugbroke in 
Northamptonshire, and his father, Hichord, 
was resident in that place, lie was called 
to tho bar by tho Middle Temple in Fe- 
bruary 1646, and was elected a oeneber in 
1666. Though not mentioned by the re- 
porters till 1601, his future success in his 
profession may bo estimated by the nume- 
rous state trials in which he was engaged ; 
and his political tendencies are apparent 
from his being generally retained against 
the government during the reigns of Charles 

II. and James II. In 1680 he was leading 
counsel for Lord Stafford, one of the five 
Popish lords. In 1681 ho was selected as- 
counsel for tho Duke of York on the indict- 
ment for recusancy, and was assigned to 
argue points of law in defence of Edward 
Fitzharris, and of Stephen Colledge. In 
1682 he assisted in defending the city of 
London against the quo warranto, and 
was engaged as counsel for the Earl of 
Danlw. lie was peculiarly obnoxious to- 
Chier Justice Joftreys, who took every 
opportunity of browbeating him. When 
Wallop, on the trial of Bradford and Speke 
in 1684 for asserting that tho Earl of Essex 
was murdered in the Tower, persisted in 
asking some question of tho witness, which 
the chief justice disapproved, bis lordship 
exclaimed. * Nay, Mr. Wallop, be as angry 
as you will, you shall not hector the court 
out of their understandings;’ and upon 
Wallop’s saying, * I refer myself to all tnat 
hear me, if I attempted such a thing as to 
hector the court,’ he was check^ thus 
intemporately by the judge : ^ Refer your- 
self to all that near you I refer yourself to- 
the court. It is a reflection on the govern- 
ment, I tell you the question is, and you 
sba’n’t do any such thing while X sit here 
by the grace of God, if 1 can hdp it; * and 
a^in, ‘ Pray behave yourself as you ought,. 
Mr. Wallop ; you must not think to nun" 
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4nd swagger liere.^ On the trial in the I687;aiiibdiigdeetedoiieofthe^em 
eaine year of Thomas Kosewell for high in 1676, he became reader in lo78, and 
treason the diief justice took soother op^* again in 1680. On the last occasion he had 
pmrtunity of showing his prejudice against just reoeiTed his summons to take the de- 
the unfortunate counsel. Sedng him in gree of the coif, which he accmdingly as- 
cour^ he asked him what business he had sumed on October 18. UktgdMt Orig, 
there, and on his saying that he only came 258, 261 ; SoUnihed^ iti 432.) Chief Jus- 


declared that it should not proceed while 
he remained. Wallop, however, had the 
pleasure afterwards ot moving successfully 
m arrest of the judgment. Another in- 
stance of this judge’s brutality towards Mr. 
Wallop occurred shortly after, when he was 
counsel for Kichard Baxter. < Mr. Wallop,* 
said Jeffreys, ^ 1 observe you are in all these 
dirty causes; and were it not for you gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, who should have 
more wit and honesty to support and hold 
up these factious knaves by the chin, 
we should not he at the pass we are at.’ 
Mr. Wallop mildly answered, * My lord, I 
•humbly conceive that the passages accused 
are natural deductions from the text.’ l^on 
which the infuriated chief cried out, ^ You 
humbly conceive 1 and 1 humbly conceive ; 
swear nim, swear him.’ Wallop attempted 
to proceed, but Jeffreys stopped his, ad- 
vocacy by saying, ^ Sometimes you humbly 
conceive, ana sometimes you are very posi- 
tive ; you talk of your skill in Church bis- 
toiy, and of your uiiderstandinu Latin and 
English ; 1 think 1 understand something 
of them as well as you ; but in short I must 
tell you that if you do not your duty better, 
I shall teach it you.’ (State Trials^ vols. 
Tii.-xi. ; LiiUreUj i, GO, 106, 297 ; Woolrych'e 
JeffreySy 146.) 

These attacks upon him originated pro- 
bably from some personal antipathy, as 
every other judge treated him and his ar- 
^ments with respect. They continued 
during the whole of tho coarse chief jus- 
tice’s presidency of the court, and were 
regarded with the greater disgust from the 
object of them being an old man approach- 
ing his seventieth year. 

After ten or eleven years more of hard 
forensic duty, he obtained a retirement from 
his labours in the snug ofHoe of cursitor 
baron of the Exchequer, to which he was 
appointed on March IG, 1006. Not long 
was his enjoyment of it, Narcissus Lutt- 
rell (iv. 82, 267) recording that ^old Mr. 
Wallop, cursitor baron,’ died on August 22, 
1697. 

WAUCESLET, Thomas, of an honour- 
able family settled at Sholley in Lancashire, 
was tiie eldest son of Thomas Walmesley, 
•by his wife, Margaret, daughter of — Live- 
aay. He was bom about 1687, and com- 
menced his legal studies either at Barnard’s 
lun or Staple Inn, for each claims him as 
having been a student, before he was en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to 
the bar by the latter sodety on June 15, 


whom he had selected to receive that 
honour, Mr. Justice Francis Wyndham 
wrote to Lord Burleigh, suggesting that 
two in the list might m ^area ^in respect 
of suspicion of th& religion.’ These were 
Mr. Marjo^ of the Inner Temple, and 
Walmesley: and the judge’s representa- 
tions^ tfaougn failing in regcad to the latter, 
seem to have been successful against the 
former. (Mannwg's Sere, ad legem,) 

He was constituted a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas on May 10, 1689. On King 
James’s accession he was re-appointed and 
knighted, and was one of the * Thomases ’ 
alluded to by Lord Ellesmere as dififexing 
both in the House of Lords and the Ex- 
chequer Chamber from the majority of the 
judges on the [question of the post nati. 
(State Trials, ii. 576, 669.) 

His account of presents received and ex- 
penses incurred on seme of his circuits, a 
very curious record, has been preserved 
among the Petre Papers. By this docu- 
ment it appears that ho went the Western 
Circuit with Mr, Justice Fenner for five 
consecutive years, from autumn 1696 to 
spring 1601. At each place of holding 
the assize it was the custom for the mayor 
and the sheriff to present some article of 
consumption, varying according to their 
means or liberality. The eatables consisted 
of <half a hucke,’ ^one mutten,’ ' one veale,’ 
lambs, capons, quayles, conyes, turkies, 
hemeahawes, chickings, ducks, guiles, 
samons, lobsters, gumetts, soalcs, haddocks, 
and, among numerous pies and pasties, * one 
redd deare pie.’ Of drinkables there were 
wine (without naming the sort) and several 
^ hoggesheades of beaie.’ The noblemen 
and gentry of the county also sent similar 
contributions of bucks, muttons, &c. ; be- 
sides which these additional articles ore re- 
corded: ^One kidd,’ pigeons, a pecocl^ pe- 
wetts, * two peeces of turbett,’ * one isle of 
stmrgeon,’ ‘artychocka and peases,’ and ^xii 
suites’ (sweets P). The sheriff of Devon 
seems to have been a most munificent 
caterer, for, besides presenting half a buck 
and two hogsheada of beer, he provided the 
judges with an excellent supper during the 
whole time they were at Exeter. ^ 

The ^ Bewordes’ paid by the judges for 
these presents^ varying from 6a.^down to 
Od., amounted to 64 i6a Besides what 
they thus received, they had themselves to 
furnish a plentiful supply of food, so that 
their jmnt expenses of one circuit amounted 
to 47a 18s. To Judge Walmesley ’s half 
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of iliisi 282. lOf. S(L, are addad Ua ptitata 
charges, fixr horse^meat, &c., servants, and 
20d. at each place *to the poore,’ amoan&> 
ing to 232. 2«. 6(2.. maldng the whole dN 
cmt cost him 472. la lOd (&. mf* of 
Wm, Dummt Coqp^ Jkq.y F.a.A,) 

He retain^ his slat above twenty-three 
years, and died on NovemberSG, 1613, aged 
seventy-five. He was buried at Blackburn 
in Lancashire, where his magnificent monu- 
ment was demolidied by the parliamentary 
soldiers in 1642. The ejiitaph on it com- 
menced with the following quaint lines 
{LoMdovme MSS. No. 673, fo. 88) . 

Tombs have their period, monuments decay, 
And rust and age wear Epitaphs away. 

But neither rust nor ago nor time sh wear 
Judge Walmesley's name that lies entombed 
here, 

Who never did for favour nor for awe 
Of grsat men’s frowns ^uit or forsake the lawe. 
His inside was his outside, he never sought 
To moke fair showes of what he never thought. 

He had the repute of having amassed 
considerable wealth by mat rapacity in his 
practice of the law; but no evidence is 
given of the charge. Ho became nopessed 
of the estate of Dunkenhalgh, in the* parish 
of Whalley, near Blackburn, on which he 
built a fine mansion. By his wife, Anne, 
the rich heiress of llobert Shuttleworth, 
Esq., of Hackinge in the same county, he 
loft an only son, whoso male descendants 
failed at the beginning of the last century, 
and the large property passed into the 
families of Lord Betre and Lord Stourton, 
who were tho first and second husbands 
of the last possessor's sister and heir. 
(Shuttleivorth Accotmts, Chetham Soc. 
1860.) 

WALSH, John, called sometimes WELSH, 
was the only son of another John Walsh, 
of Oathanger, in the parish of Fivehead, 
Somersetshire, by Jane, daughter of Sir 
Edward Broke. He became a reader at 
the Middle Temple in 1555, having been 
previouslv mentioned as a barrister in 
rlowden^ Keports. Ho was of those 
summoned in the last month of Mary’s 
reign to take the degree of the coif in the 
following Easter, when by a now writ from 
Queen Elizabeth they were admitted on 
April 19, 1660. His next step was to the 
bench of the Common Pleas, of which he 
was constituted a judge on February 10, 
1668, and had fines acknowledged before 
him as late as February 1572. {Bugdale's 
Ortg. 48, 217.) In that year he died, 
and was buried in the pansh church of 
Fivehead. 

He left lib only daughter, who married 
Sir Edward Seymour, the eldest son of the 
first Duke of Somerset by bis first wife, 
who was excluded from the title till the 
failure of the issue of the duke’s second 
wife. This failure occurred in 1740, when 
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a deaeendant of Sir Edward’s suimeded 
to the dukedom, which now remains in 
hi^^e elder fiunUy. {Common's Somersdf 

WALBHE, Thovas, like many of the 
other barons^ began his career as an officer 
in the Exchequer. He was clerk of estreats 
in 1516, and was made treasurer’s remem- 
brancer in April 1523, and was promoted 
to a seat on the bench of that court as 
fourth baron on April 27, 1636. It appears 
by an order of tho privy council in June 
llkl that he was then engaged as a com- 
missioner in Ireland on some of the king’s 
business, and that he was directed to return 
to England to make his report, (AcYsiVtw 
Council^ vii. 201.) He continued baron till 
August 6, 1542, when his place was 
filled up. 

WALBIH6HAH,Lord. 8eeW.D£QRET. 

WAL8IN6HAM, KicnAUU dk, was a 
knight residing in Noifolk, his flumily being 
so called from the town of that name. He 
was returned for the county to the parlia- 
ments of 28, 20, and 33 Edward I. ; and it 
was probably on that account that he was 
placed in the latter year among the five 
justices of trailbaston appointed for Norfolk 
and Suilblk, and was re-nominated in the 
new commissions of 1307. 

Ho was summoned among the justices to 
parliament in the first year of lOdward II., 
and during tho remainder of his life was 
occasionally employed in judicial business. 
He still continued to represent Norfolk in 
parliament up to 7 Edward II., and is lost 
mentioned in 12 Edward II. In the fol- 
lowing year his executors were directed 
to bnng in the proceedings before him. 
{Pari. Writs, i. 892, ii. 1574; Pot. Pari, 
i. 218.) 

His wife, whose name was Anastasia, 
was buried in tho Black Friars at Theiford. 
{Weever, 828.) 

WALTEB, IIuhkrt (AKcnuisnop op 
Canterbury), born at West Dercham in 
Norfolk, was one of the sons of Ilervey 
Walter, whose barony was in that county. 
Ilis mother was Maud, the daughter of 
Theobald de Valoines, and the sister of 
Berta, the wife of Bauulph do Glanville, 
the great justiciary. Brought up under that 
celebrated man to tho two learned profes- 
sions of the church and the law, his ad- 
vance in both, under such instruction 
and with such patronage, could not be 
doubtful. 

So early as 31 Henry II., 1186, his 
name appears among the oarons and justi- 
ciers before whom nnes were levied m the 
Curia Regis. Soon afterwards he was raised 
to the deanery of York. Even at this early 
period of his career he gave evidence of his 
piety and his gratitude by founding a 
monastery for Preemonstratensian monlu at 
his native place, for the souls of his father 
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and mother, and of his patron Bamdpli de Although he had been a fidthful servant 
Glanville and his wife. ^ to Biehaid, his absence in the Holy Land 

Immediately after the coronation of had prevented him from coming into col- 
Hichard I. he was elected to the see of lisbn with the kinjg^e brother, J^. That 
Salisbury, and in the following year he prince then, on Richard’s death, knowing 
accompanied that monarch on .the crusade, the respect with which he was regarded, 
and, with Archbishop Baldwin and his dented him and William Mareschall, 1^1 
uncle Kanulph de Glanville, was placed in of Pembroke, to receive the fealty of Ihe 
command of the forces^ before Acre. He English barons. How the archbishop was 
alone of the three survived the campaign, induced to set aside the more legitimate 
and by his spirit and wisdom was of the claims of Prince Arthur does not appear ; 
greatest service to the army during lii- but, as no improper motive is imputed to 
chard’s illness, being mainly instrumental him, it may be presumed that he had not 
in procuring the truce with Saladin when obtained an insight into John’s real cha- 
the King of Franco had deserted the cause, rocter, and that he considered the safety of 
Before his return to England he had the the kingdom in its then unsettled state 
satisfaction of visiting Jerusalem. would 1 m risked in the weak hands of a 

The king was so deeply impressed with youthful sovereign. Ho placed the crown 
his talents and prudent counsel that when on John’s head on May 27, 1109, being 
he heard of the sudden death of Reginald Ascension-day, and either on that dav or 
Fitz-Josceline, Archbishop of Canterbury, immediately after was constituted his cnan- 
he took every means, even before his own cellor. There is a charter given under his 
release from prison, to procure Hubert’s hand ns chancellor, dated on June 6, being 
appointment to the vacant primacy. Ilia ten days after that solemnity. {Rymery i. 
election having taken place on May 30, 75.) His acceptance of this post did not 
1193, tho new archbishop exerted himself escape remark as a proof of his cupidity, 
in collecting the ransom for the I’elease of It was snceringly observed to him' that 
his sovereign. In September 1193 he was ‘Heretofore chancellors have been created 
raised to the office of chief justiciary, and archbishops, but no archbishop before you 
his power was afterwards greatly increased has vouchsafed to become chancellor.’ The 
by his being appointed legato of the apos- fact, however, merely proves that the office 
tolic see. , . . chancellor was then advancing in im- 

Ou Richard’s return ho was high in his portanco, and was rapidly treading on tho 
contidenee, oHieiatod at his second corona- heels of that of chief justiciary, which in a 
tiou in April 1194, and cohtinued for four few years, in reference to all political power, 
years to perforin tho duties of his office it entirely superseded. In October 1201 
with firmness and moderation. By his ad- he again crowned King John, with his 
vice weights and measures were regulated, second wife, Queen Isabella, at Westmin- 
nnd other laws against fraud were ordained, ster, and soon afterwards repeated the coro- 
The possessor of power, however, is certain mony at Canterbury, 
to have enemies, and he must be fortunate He continued to perform all the duties of 
indeed who, in its exercise, commits no act j the office of chancellor, if not to enjoy 
which is obnoxious to censure. The arch- | tho favour of his sovereign, during the re- 
bishop was charged with neglecting his 1 maiuder of his life. {Madox j i. 57.) He 
ecclesiastical duties, and wdth having vio- ; died at Tenham on July 13, 1205, and was 
lated the right of sanctuary in directing i buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 
tho execution of William l^itz-Osbert, a Few persons who have filled such high 
factious demagogue, who bad taken refuge offices Wve passed through their career 
in the church of St. Mary-lo-Bow. These with so little blame. Commencing his life 
and other representations to his disadvnii- under the eye of his illustrious uncle, he 
tage were urged upon I’ope Innocent by acquired that knowledge and laid the 
the monks of Canterbury, who, however, j foundation for that experience and discre- 
are stated by Roger de Wendover to have | tion which gained him the confidence of 
been instigated by tho fear lest a magni- three kings of very opposite characters, 
ficent church which the archbishop was ‘ without degrading himself by any low arts 
erecting at Lambeth should occasion the or undue subserviency. His private worth 
removfu of the archiepiscopal seat from is evidenced by the friendship of Arch- 
their city. Nevertheless, their application bishop Baldwin, who entrusted him with 
was successful ; the new church was or- the execution of his will ; his resolutioiv 
dered to be demolished, and the king, under and high spirit were shown by his accom- 
the threat of an interdict, was compelled to | ponying King Richard in his dangerous 
partwithhischief justiciary on the shallow i enterpiue in tho Holy Land; his loyalty 
pretence that it was not lawful for bishops I and gratitude by his energetic efforts to 
to be engaged in secular affairs. Hubert’s I release him from captivity ; his wisdom by 
resignation was reluctantly accepted in July j his administration of the ^vemment, and 
1106^ 9 Richard I. 1 the useful laws he introduced ; and if, from 
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Ilia secular em^oyment8,]ie negleetedsome 
of his eeclesiastii^ dudes, those of hos- 
pitality and charity were not forgotten, 
fesides the monaste^ at Dereham, he 
founded another at Wolverhampton, en- 
riched the revenues of his see, ornamented 
it many building, and j^ured for it 
some valuable privileges. He presented 
also the living oi Hale^art to the church of 
Canterbury, devoting its revenues to the 
support of the library there, and obtained 
from King John the liberty of a mint for 
coining money in the city of Canterbury. 
(JDugdaya Grig, 8.) 

lie was the brother of the next-men- 
tioned Theobald Walter. {Godioinf 83, 
342 j Athynds Gloucestersh. 9 ; Wecver, 21 8 ; 
Hasted^ xii. 346 ; R, de Trendovcrj iii. 30- 
183 ; Lingard^ &c.) 

WALTER, Tiieobalt), was one of the 
four brothers of the above Hubert Walter. 

King llichard granted him the lordship 
of Preston in Lancashire, with the whole 
wapentake and forest of Amundernesso ; 
and he became sheriff of that county in 5 
llichard I., and so continued till 1 John. 
In 9 llichard I., 1197-8, he was one of the 
justices itinerant to set the tallage in Col- 
chester. (MadoXy i. 733.) 

In 5 John he paid a fine of two palfrep 
for licence to go to Ireland, where lie held 
the office of chief butler, and where he pos- 
sessed large property. He founded two ab- 
beys in that kingdom, that of AVotheny in 
Limerick, and that of Nenagh in Tipperary,’ 
besides the monastery of Arkelo. In Eng- 
land, also, he founded an abbey at Cocker- 
sand in littncashiro, for canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustin. 

He died in 9 John, and his widow, Maud, 
the daughter of Robert le Vavasour {Rot, 
Pat, 74), a few years afterwards married 
Fulko ritz-Warren, His son, Tbdobald, 
assumed the name of Boteler, from his 
office, and was the progenitor of the noble 
family of that name, the head of which is 
the present Marquis of Ormond. {Dugdalds 
Baron, i. 63i5 ; Nicolas,) 

WALTER, John, was the son of Edmund 
Walter, of Ludlow in Shropshire, an eminent 
counsel in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and chief justice of South Wales. The 
family was an offshoot of that of the above 
Hubert and Theobald. His mother wjuj 
Mary, the daughter of Thomas Hackluit, 
Esq., of Eyton in Herefordshire. He was 
bom in 1663, and, after completing his edu- 
'Cation at Brazenose College, Oxford, was 
admitted a member of the Inner Temple, 
and in *1690 was called to the bar, and 
liecame reader there in 1607. Previously 
to this time he had sufficient rejmtation as 
a barrister to be employed with Seijeant 
Altham and Mr. Stevens^ before the council 
and the judges, in defence of the rights and 
privilege of the Court of Exchequer, and 
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as couQpel*before the Peers in defending the 
king^s 'title to alnage. (Issue of JExch, 32, 
64.) He was also counsellor for the uni- 
vetsity of Oxford, and received from it on 
July 1, 1013, the degree of M.A. In the 
same year ho was selected as attorney- 
general to Prince Charles, and was knighted 
on May 18, 1019. He still held this place, 
when on a brief being sent to him a^nst 
Sir Edward Coke, then prosecuted by the 
court, he had tho courago to doclino it, 
saying, * Let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth when I open it against Sir 
Edward Coke.* {Brit, Biog, iv. 179.) This 
generous conduct, forming such a con- 
trast with Bacon's on n similar occasion, 
did not prevent his ndvancoment. Imme- 
diately on Charles’s coming to the crown 
he appointed Sir John Walter one of liis 
Serjeants, and a month after ho raised him 
to the chief seat in the Exchequer, on May 
12, 1(525. (Rymrr, xviii. 038.) 

The new cliief baron, however, did not 
answer the Icing’s ex])ectation8. He was 
too independent and too honest to suit the 
royal will. For somo cause or other, whicli 
is not precisely described, the king was 
dissatisnod witri his conduct, and would 
have discharged him, had ho submitted to 
bo thus thrown aside. But ho alleged that 
by his patent he held his office < qiianuliii 
se bene gosserit,’ and he refused to retire 
without a scire facias to show ‘ whether ho 
didbeno so gcrore, or not;’ a course which 
the king did not think proper to adopt, but 
was obliged to be contented with forbidding 
him to sit in court. Before this event had 
taken place — viz., on I‘'ebrunry J4, 1028-9— 
he and tho other barons had given tho 
somewhat equivocating answer to the House 
of Commons for refusing to deliver back 
tbo goods seized for tonnage and poundage. 
{Pari, Jlist, ii. 472.) But the inimediato 
cause of his disgrace was said to he that he 
disagreed with the rest of the judges as to 
the legality of proceeding criminally against 
a member of parliament for acts done in 
the house. {Mhitclochcy 10.) Sir W. 
Jones (Ri^Hsy 228) says ho received his 
prohibition to sit in court in the beginning 
of Michaelmas Term 10.‘50, and that he 
forbore till ho died. The interval between 
tho two events was but short, for his de- 
cease took place on November 18, at his 
houso in the Savoy. He w^as buried in tho 
church of Wolvercote, near Oxford, where 
there is a splendid monument to him and 
his two wives. (Fadi Oxon, i. 366.) 

His contemporary Judge Croke (Car. 203) 
describes him as profoundly learnt 
I man, and of ™at integrity and courage ; ’ 
and VuBgs (WoHhieSf ii, 2(K)) joins his 
I testimony to the same effect, adding that he 
*wa8 most passionate as Sir John, most 
patient as Judge Walter; ’ and that such 
was his gravity that once when Judge 
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Qeid^ Mid tohill^ ever aflMr appended to the offii» of nwto 
sot mmy,* he anewered, ^Meny enough oftheBdk. He xeidgned both on October 
for a judge.’ In the year after his eleva- 24^ 1886, and was then appointed keeper of 
tion he obtained a curious licence foV him- the privy seal. (JRot, JRwl iiL 229.) 
self and his wife, and any four friends In the meantime his ecclesiastical pre- 
invited to his table, to eat meat on the ferments were numerous. He became suc- 
prohibited days, on ]^yment of 13s. dd pei oessively canon of York, ardideaoon of 
annum to the parish where he resiaed. Kichm(^, master of Sherbum Horoital, 
(kymer^ xviii. 300.) Durham, and sub-dean of York, andf had 

ills first wife was Margare^ daughter o1 not lonff resigned the mastership of the Rolls 
William OfHey, Esq., an eminent London before no was elected Bishop of Salisbury, 
merchant ; his second was Anne, daughter the papal provision being dated April 8, 
of William Wytham, Esq., of Leastone in 1388. {Rymerj vii. 369, 4l6 ; Surtees Df<r- 
Yorkshire, and relict of Sir Thomas Bigges^ Aam, i. 138 ; Le Neve, 258, 325.) He was 
of Lonchwike in the county of Worcester, call^ upon to serve the responsible office of 
baronet. By the latter he left no issue, treasurer in 1391, 14 Richard 11., and he 
but by the former he had four sons and retained it till his death, about September 
four daughters. His eldest son was created 17,1395. 

a baronet in 1641, but the title became ex- The favour with which he was regarded 
tinct in 1731. b^ his sovereign, testified by the various 

WALTHAM, John de (Bishop of Salts- dimities he received, was more strongly 
bury), was bom at Waltham, near Grimsby, evidenced at his death, when the king, 

> in Lincolnshire, in the church of which hh notwithstanding the murmurs of many ob- 
father and mother were buried^ with the fol- jectors, caused his remains to be interred 
lowing monumental inscription (AtcIkboI, m the royal chapel of Westminster Abbey, 
Jbwm. vii. 389) : — whore they now lie near the monument of 

Hie jacent Johes et Margarets ux’ ei quond’m ^^dward I. - , . . . . , 

pater et mater He was one of the bishops who resisted 

Joh’ia Waltli’m nup* Sar* Ep’i quor* aiab: the right of Archbishop Courtenoye to visit 
p’picict’deus. ame . his diocese, but was^ soon frightened into 

It is not known whether he was a clerk submission; for within two days after sen- 
of the Chancery before he received his tence of excommunication was pronounced 
patent as keeper of the Rolls from Richard against him he underwent the visitation. 
Il,, on September 8, 1381. lie held the (Godwin, 348.) 

place for more than five years, during which, WALTHAM, William de, was doubtless 

on the allegation that it was incumbent in some way related to the above, but how 
upon him to visit his archdeaconry, he ob- does not clearly appear. He became keeper 
. tuned a patent enabling him, as often as he of the Ilanaper about 18 Richard IL, 1394, 
should absent himself for that or any other and had, with the master of the Rolls, the 
reasonable cause, to depute any person, temporary custody of the Great Seal on 
whom the chancellor should consider suf- October I. He granted a messuage and a 
ficient, to exorcise his office in his absence, shop in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, to 
the power of such deputy to cease after his the abbot and convent of Croyland, in 21 
xetuni. Richard IL, after which date we find no 

It appears, from a petition of the Com- further mention of his name. (CW. Inq, 
mons in the reign of Heniy V. (Rot, Pari. p.m. iii. 219.) 

iv. 84), that he extended tne jurisdiction of WALTHAM, Roger. There was a Roger 
the Court of Chancery by the introduction do Waltham who was keeper of the ward- 
of the writ of subpoena ; a form of proceed- robe in the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ing of which they complained, but which, ward H. (Roi, Pari. ii. 383, 463), and it 
the king refusing to discontinue it, has sur- seems not improbable that this person was 
vived to the present time. not only the prownitor of both the above, 

On the discharge of the chancellor, Ri- but also of this Roger Waltham, the baron 
chaid le Scrope, from July 11 to Sep- the Exchequer, 
tember 10, 1382, he was one of the persons Of the latter, as of those of his coadjutors 

to whom the custody of the Great Seal was on that bench, scarcely any memorials can 
entrusted till the appointment of a new be found. All that is known of him is that 
chancellor. In 1386 he twice performed he was apnointed a baron in 1418, 6 Henry 
the same duties : on one occoMon, from V. (Cal. 7^. Pai. 267) ; but we have not 
February 9 to March 28, two clerks of the the date of his resigmtion or his death. 
Chancery were associated with him ; but on He was not, however, re-appointed by 
the other, from April 23 to May 14, he Hen^ VL, (b that he could not have held 
acted alone. his place more than four years. 

After the death of his predecessor, Wil- WABBTTBTOV, PEtrax, descended, inffi- 
liam de Burstidl, he became keeper of the rec^ from the ancient Cheshire family 
House of Converts, a benefice which was f Warburton and Arley, was the son of 
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Itoiiaa Warlmrton fan illegitimate aon | 
of John Warburtott of Noith^di in that 
county), and Anne, the daughter of Richard 
Uaiaterson of Wilmington. (Family Pedi- 
ffree.) 

He wae bom at Northwidi, and began 
hia legal studies at Staj^le Inn (where nis 
arms are in the south window of the hall), 
iinishing them at Idncoln’s Inn. By the 
latter he was called to the bar in 1572, be- 
came one of the governors in 1581, and was 
elected Lent reader in 1684. (Dugdale's 
Orig, 258, 261.) He was then^ axiid for some 
time after, resident in a mansion t^ed the 
Black Hall, Watergate Street, Chester, for- 
merly the house of the Grey Fiiars \ and in 
this year he was recommended by Henry 
Earl of Derby to the ma^or of Chester, to 
be an alderman of that city. {HarL MSS, 
2173.) Though it is evident, from the large 
purchases he made in the county, that he 
W a considerable practice as a barrister, 
it was probably chiefly in the provinces, 
for his name does not occur in the Reports 
of Westmmster till 1589, four years before 
he took the degree of the coif, on November 
29, 1693. In September 1593 he was ap- 
pointed vice-chamberlain of Chester, and 
m November 1599 he appears as one of the 
commissioners ^de schismate supprimendo.’ 
(Peck^a Dcsid, Cur, b. v. 1 j Egerion PaperSj 
192 ; JRymer^ 380.) 

His elevation to the bench at Westmin- 
ster soon followed, his patent as a Judge of 
the Common Pleas being dated November 
24, 1600. King James renewed it on his 
accession, and knighted him. In none of 
the state trials at which he was present 
does ho seem to have taken a prominent 
part, and no record remains of his argument 
m tne great case of the post nati. Cham- 
berlain, the letter-writer, records that in 
October 1616 ho was in disgrace at court 
for hanging a Scotch falconer of the king, 
contrary to express commands. (CahSt^ 
Papers [1611*48], 398.) He died on Sep- 
tember 7, 1621, at Grafton Hall in Cheshire, 
a stately Wlding erected by him on a manor 
he purchased after he became a judge. He 
was buried in the church of lllston, the 
parish in which the manor is situate. (Or- 
merod^s Cheshire.) 

He was thrice married. His first wife 
was Ma^aret, daughter and sole heir 
George Barlow, of Dronfield-Wo^house 
in Derbyshire ; his second was Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Sir Thomas Butler 
of Bewsey in Lancashire; and his third 
was Alice, daughter and coheir 6f Sir Peter 
Warburton, of Arley Hall. By the first only 
he had issue. His son John died in mfanev, 
and his only surviving daughter, Elizabeth, 
inherited all his rich possessions. By hei 
marriage with Sir Thomas Stanley, of Weva 
and Alderley, she is the ancestress of th< 
present Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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WABBVBTOir, PaxBB, was a direct de- 
scendant from the same family as the above. 
It ormnated from one of five brothers who 
same over with the Conqueror, and who 
were all largely rewarded. The township 
of Warburton in Cheshire was acquired by 
a younjror son, one of whose descendants, 
Peter, first assumed its name in the reign 
of Edward II., and it has been ^ce borne 
by his posterity. The seat of Arley Hall 
in the same coimty was built in the time of 
Henry VII., and thenceforward became the 
residence of the family. 

The second Peter Warburton, in le^ 
biography, was tbo grandson of Peter tne 
purchaser of Ilefferstou Grange, who was 
the third son of Sir Peter Warburton, of 
Arley, knight. He was born in 1688, and 
acquit the rudiments of the law in Staple 
Inn, of which he was a member in 1618, 
probably completing hia studies at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where several of his family had 
previously been educated. 

The first account of him is that he was 
appointed by the Long Parliament in March 
1047 one of the judges in Wales, and that 
John Bradshaw and he were joined toother 
on the Chester Circuit. Ills next advance 
was on June 1, 1049, when he was roised 
to the bench at Westminster as justice of 
the Common Pleas ( Whitelocke^ 240, 405, 
407), in which character ho was one of tho 
commissioners for tho trial of John Lilbum 
in October following, but ho does not seem 
to have taken any active part in it. At a 
later period, apparently aoout Juno 1655, 
he was removou to the Upper Bench, but 
the date is not precisely given. He is 
mentioned as sitting in that court in Stylo’s 
and Siderfin’s Reports, and on the trial in 
1657 of Miles Sindercome fur attempting 
to murder the protector. {State TrmSf iv. 
1269, V. 841.) Ills name does not appear 
in Siderfin’s Reports after Easter Term 
1659, and, though he did not die till Fe- 
bruary 26, 1666, his name is not among 
the judges who were named by the Rump 
iWiament in January 1660, nor among the 
seijeants re-mado by Charles II. He was 
buried at Fetcham in Surrey. {Ormero^s 
Cheshire^ ii. 93; Family mf,; NichMa 
Lit. Anecdotes^ v. 529.) 

WABD, William, was an officer of the 
Exchequer, and in 1 Henry V., 1413, was 
appointed to audit the accounts of the re- 
covers, &c., of tho duchy of Cornwall. 
(Devon's Issue ItoU, 333.) In the first year 
of the following reign lie was constituted 
king’s remembrancer ; and on May 26, 14^6, 
4 Henry VI., he became a baron of that 
court (Cal, Pot. Pat. 260, 273) ; but how 
long he retained his seat on the bench does 
not appear. 

WABD, Edward, is described by Noble 
(Granger^ ii. 181) as a native of Northamp- 
tonshire ; and Luttrell (iv. 277) says that 
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in 1007 be puicbased an estate in that nene^ a^ the '&inily is now represented 
county of 200&. a year. He was called to W G. Ward Hunt, £iq[., the desoendimt of 
the heat by the Inner Temple in 1670, and Jane, the chief baron’s eldest daughter, and 
soon got into good practice. The tendency member for North NorthamptoniAixe. (JSlr 
of his political opinions may be inferred tnf, T. Ptqnllonf ofCrowhunL) 
from his being engaged 1^ Lord Bussell to WJJUEB, Bichabd de, who was elected 
argue points of law on his trial in 1683. abbot of Westminster, December 16, 1268, 
lie had married in 1676 Elizabeth, the wiu placed at the head of the commission 
third daughter of Mr. Thomas Papillon, of of justices itinerant into the three northern 
Acrise in Kent, a merchant of London, counties in 6 Edward I., 1278 ; and in that 
who was afterwards a candidate for the year he was sent on an embassy to John 
office of sheriiT of that city in the famous Duke of Brabant, to negotiate a marriage 
contest that took place in 1683. He brought between that prince’s eldest son and Mar- 
an action against Sir William Pritchard, garet, the king’s daughter. His name does 
the lord mayor, for a false return, and the not appear on any future iter, 
lord mayor in his turn brought an action He presided nearly twenty-five years, 
against Mr. Papillon for a mfuicious arrest, during which he procured many immuni- 
Mr. Ward was one of the counsel employed ties for the abbey, and adorned it with the 
to defend his father-in-law, and being ob- mosaic pavoment« before the high altar, the 
noxioustoSirOeorge Jeffreys, before whom rich materials of which he brought from 
it was tried, not only on account of his Home. Besides the employments above 
politics, but of his known connection with mentioned, he was engaged in 1261 in an 
•.the defendant, the chief justice took the embassy to Franco, and in 1281 was trea- 
opportunity of attempting to browbeat him. surer of the Exchequer, in which office he 
'l^ile making a very temperate statement, died on December 2, 1283, this epitaph 
and endeavouring to show that there was being placed over his tomb : — 
probable cause for the arrest, Jeffreys rudely Abbas Kbsliardiis dc Ware, qui rcqulcscat 

interrupted him, telling him that he did Hie, portatlapide8,(iuoa hue portavit ab Urbe. 
not unoerstand the question at all, but that (Mmaifticon, i. 273 ; Madox^ ii. 37.) 
he launched out in an ocean of discourse WABEKKE, Williak de (Eabl Wa* 
that was wholly wide of the mark, and ^ kenee andEAKT. of Surkey). ThoNor- 
dosired him not ‘ to make excursions ad I man family of Warenne was ennobled long 
captmidam pojndnm^ for he would sufler • before the conquest of England, bearing 
none of his enamels nor his garnitures.’ the name of St. Martin before the earldom 
On Mr. Ward’s attempting to explain, Jef- of Warenne was conferred upon them, 
freys repented his remarks so insultingly William do Warenne was distantly related 
that the people hissed. This of course to the Conqueror, his aunt Gunnora having 
made the chief justice more irate, hut at been that prince’s great-grandmother. This 
length he was obliged to succumb, rilenced connection was further cemented by his 
by the respectful firmness of Mr. Ward, subsequent marriage with Gundreda, one 
and by a confirmatory sentence from Ser- of the daughters of King William and Ma- 
jeant "Maynard. {State Trials^ ix, 689, x. tilda. An attempt has lately been made 
330; Topoq. and to prove that she was* the daughter of 

In 1687 Ward was elected a bencher of Matilda by a former marriage with Ger- 
his inn, and at the Bevolution ho modestly \ hodo, an avoud of St. Berlin, at St. Omer 
dedined a judgeship that was oflered to ' (Archceol. Joum, iii. 1, 26) ; but the hy- 
him. But on March 30, 1693, he accepted pothesis is fully and satisfactorily over- 
the office of attorney-general ; and on June tumedhy an able paper in the ‘Archaeologia’ 

8, 1096, he was appointed chief baron of (xxxii. 108). 

the Exchequer, and knighted. In this office He was entrusted with a command at 
he remained during King William’s life, the battle of Hastings, and greatly contri- 
and nearly all the reign of Queen Anno, buted to its successful result. In reward, 
For a brief interval of three weeks in May the lavish Conqueror conferred upon him 
1700 he held the Great Seal as one of the lord8hip^ and lands in almost every port of 
commi^onors. ( Clarendon' s Diary, ii. 273 ; the kingdom, his share of the spoil amount- 
LvUreU^l, 622; 1 Xm? Boy 67, 606.) ing to 298 manors. He built castles at 
He seems to have been an honest and in- Beiyite in Surrey, Castle Acre in Norfolk, 
telligentiudge, with sufficient legal know- Conisburgh in Yorkshire, and Lewes in 
ledg? and discretion ; but bis name is not Sussex, at tbe latter of which he fixed his 
distinguished by any prominence of cha- residence. 

racter. He died at his house in Essex When the king left England in 1073 he 
Street on July 10, 1714, a fortnight before and Bichard Ktz-Gilbert were appointed 
his royal mistress, and was buried at Stoke chief justiciaries of tbe kingdom* Their 
Dovlo in the county of Butland. By his [ government was principaUy distinguished 
irife he had twelve children. Two of his f % overcoming the rebelU<ni raised by the 
sons became lawvers of considerable emi- ; Earls of Hereford and Norfolk; but they 
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dfagraced their victo^ bjr cnielly ordering 
the right feet of their prisonere to be aui- 
outatM — a barbarous pmctioe for which 
they’had the example of the king in some 
of bis Norman wars. 

On the death of the Conquorori William 
de Warenne assisted his second son, Wil- 
liam, to mount the throne, and was in 
such favour with that monarch that he was 
created £arl of Surrey at his coronation. 
He did not long survive this honour, dying 
in the following June. The two earldoms 
devolved on his eldest son William, whose 
son, William, dying in 1148 without male 
issue, that of Surrey passed with his 
daughter Isabel to her husband, Ilainelino 
riantagenet, and ultimately, through sis- 
ters, first to the Fitz-Alans, and after- 
wards to the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, 
in which title it is now merged. {Baronage^ 
i. 78; Hor^eld^ s LeweHy i, 110; Turner^ 
Litigard, &c.) 

WABENNE, Reqtnali) de, was grandson 
of the above William, and was one of the 
suns of the second William, who succeeded 
to both earldoms, by his wife lOlizabeth, 
daughter of Hugh the Great, Earl of Ver- 
iiiandois, and widow of Robert hlarl of 
Mellent. 

He WAS appointed by the convention be- 
tween King Stephen and Henry Duke of 
Normandy to have the custody of the 
castles of Bellencuinbre and Mortimer in 
Normandy. Under Ileniy II. he became 
an attendant at the court, and his name ap- 
pears as the lirst of the witnesses to a con- 
cord at the Exchequer soon after Kicliard 
de Luci was made sole chief justiciary. 
{Madar, i. 215.) He naturally took the 
part of the king in the contest with Docket ; 
out bis devotion to the cause wiis somewhat 
too violent, if it be true that he threatened 
to cut off the archbisliop’s head when he 
landed in England. But although he joined 
Oervase de Conibill, the sheriff of Kent, in 
appearing on the sliore of SaDdwi(!h on 
that occasion, the intervention of John of 
Oxford prevented any mischief. 

From the 14th to the 2:3rd Henry IL, 
11(38-1177, he was regularly employed as 
a justice itinerant, his pleas appearing in 
twenty-one counties, (i/4V/.i,128-'l413.) He 
was also sheriff of Sussex for seven years, 
ending 23 Henry TL 

J3y his marriage with Alice, the daughter 
and heir of Robert de Wirmgay, bi Nor- 
folk, he became possessed of that barony. 
He died before 31 Henry II., leaving a son, 
the next-mentioned William. (J)t4gdale*8 
Baron, i. 83 ; Lord Lgttelton, i. 542, ii. 58:3.) 

WABENKE, William vb, the son of 
the above Reginald de Warenne, like his 
father, pursued the profession of the law, 
and in 5 Richard I., 110*3-4, was a justice 
itinerant in the counties of Essex and Hert- 
> ford. (^MadoXj ii. 20.) From 7 Richard 
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to 1 John, 1106-1200, his name frequently 
appt^ra among the justiciers of the Curia 
liegis at Westminster, before whom lines 
were levied. {JLuntei^t lh^eface.\ 

In the next year he was appointed jus- 
tice of the Jews, and the rolls contain va- 
rious mandates to him and his fellows in 
that capacity till the ninth year of that 
reign, 120743. llis death must have oc.* 
curred shortly afterwards, as in 1 1 John his 
daughter Beatrice lined in three thousand 
one hundred marks, to be paid in four 
years, for having his lands. (Madox^ i. 
400.) Ho foundcxl the priory of Wirmgay, 
and gave sixty acres of land to the eiuions 
of Southwark” 

She was the daughter of liis lirst wife, 
Beatrice, and at the time of his death was 
the widow of I Hum Bardolf, and afterwards 
became the wife of Hubert do Burgh, Earl 
of Kent. 

By his second wife, Milicent, widow «if 
Richard Muiitlicliet, he left no family. 
(Baronayey i. 8:3 ; vi. 501.) 

WABENNE, John de, or PLANTAGE- 
NET IEakl Warren and EarlokSurrey ), 
was tne grandson of the third Earl William, 
who left a daughter Isabel, whose son, 
named William, succeeded to the earldoms 
mid married Maud, sister and one of the 
coheirs of Anselm Marcschall, hkirl of Bein- 
broko, and widow of Hugh Bigot, J^irl of 
Norfolk. They were the parents of this 
Earl John. 

At the time of his father's death, in 1240, 
ho was a minor cBot /'’m. i. 

447), but attaimid his full age before J24S, 
when he sat with the rest of the earls iii 
the parliament held in London. 

The only time he acted as a justice iti- 
nerant was in 1200, when ho headed the 
commission intoSoinersetshiro, Dorsetshire, 
and Devonshire. 

in the contests between the king and the 
barons he aided witli his sovereign, but is 
stated to have iiixl from the battle of Lowes. 
He redeemed his character, however, at 
Evesham, where the barons were defeated. 
During the rest of this reign little worthy 
of note is recorded of him, except the vio- 
lent attack he made in WestiniUHter Hall 
on Alan ile Zouche and hia son, occasioned 
by some contest between them relative to 
the title to certain land, in which he killed 
the former and wounded the latter, and for 
which he was compelled to make satisfac- 
tion, and was lined tc?n thousand marks, 
part of which he was afterwards pardoned 
in the next reign. 

lie lived during thirty-two years under 
King Pldward, and signalised himself on 
various occasions against the Welsh and 
Scotch, by the latter of whom, after seve- 
ral successful campaigns, he was eventually 
defeated in ^5 Edward 1. ; but peace be- 
tween the two countries was deeWed the 
/. z 
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next year. Not only wan be a loyal mip- 
porter of bU sovereign’s rights, but a bold 
assertor of bis own. When be was asked 
by the judges, under the recent statute en- 
acted at Gloucester, calM Quo Warranto, 
by what title be held bis lands, be drew 
his sword, and said, ^ This is my warranty ! 
^ly ancestors coming into this land with 
William the Bastard did obtain their lands 
by the sword, and by it 1 am resolved to 
defend them.’ Another time, when ques- 
tioned as to the authority under whicn be 
claimed free warren in Wurth and other 
lands in Sussex, he pleaded that all his an- 
cestors had adhered to the Kings of Eng- 
land ; that when Normandy was lost, where 
they were earls, they also lost their lands 
there, because they would not join the King 
of France against King John ; that in com- 
pensation they had grants of other lands 
in England, with the privilege of free war- 
ren over them, in regard of their surname 
de Warenne ; and his plea was allowed. 

So highly were his services valued by the 
king that on his death on September 27, 
1801, 32 Edward I., a royal precept was 
directed to the bishops and abbots to recom- 
mend prayers for his soul, and indulgences 
were granted to those who joined in them. 
He was buried in the abbey of Lewes. 

He married Alice, daughter of Hugh le 
Brim, Earl of March, by Isabel, the widow 
of King John, and consequently half-sister 
to Ilemy HI. By her he had, besides two 
daughters, a son, 'William,* who died in his 
father’s lifetime, leaving a son, named John, 
who succeeded to the title. On John’s 
death, without issue, in 1347, his sister Alice, 
the wife of Edmund Earl of Arundel, be- 
came his heir, and the title still survives in 
lier descendant, the present Duke of Norfolk. 
(Baronaye^ i. 73-81 ; Nicolas,) 

WARHAM, William (Akchbishop op 
Cantkkbury), was bom at Walsanger in 
the parish of Okely in Hampshire, the resi- 
dence of his father, Robert Warham, whose 
family had been long seated there. His 
education was commenced at William of 
Wykeham’s school at Winchester, and con- 
tinued at New College, Oxford, of which he 
became fellow in 1475. He took the degree 
of doctor in both laws, and left his ac^e- 
mical retirement to enter into a more active 
career in 1488, having previously been ad- 
mitted into holy orders, and received from 
his college the living of Horewood Magna, 
in the diocese of Lincoln. 

Entering as an advocate in the Court of 
Arches, he distinguished himself in such a 
manner as to be selected by Henry VII., in 
July 1403, to go on an embas^ with Sir 
Edward Pnynings to the court oi Archduke 
Philip, the real object of the mission being 
to obtain the surrender of Perkin Warbeck, 
who had taken refuge in Flanders. Al- 
though they failed in their negotiation, it 
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Ui evident that the king was not dissa&fied 
with Warham's conduct, rinoe he was ad- 
vanced on the 13th of the following Fe- 
bruary to the mastership of the Rolu, an 
oHice which he held for eight years. During 
this period he was frequently eni^aged in 
diplomatic services, and in his de&m chi^ 
nu^r was institute to the living of Barley 
in Hertfordshire in 1436, and preferred, on 
April 28 in the next year, from the m- 
centorship of Wella^ to which he had been 
appointed on November 2, 1403, to the 
archdeaconry of Ilunlin^on. 

He was elected to me see of London 
in October 1501, and resided the office of 
master of the Rolls on February 1, 1502. 
On August 11 he was appointed keeper of 
the Great Seal, and was raised to the pri- 
macy in November 1503. In January 1504 
the king changed his title of keeper for 
the more dignined one of lord chancellor of 
England, which he retained during the rest 
of the reign, taking a prominent part in the 
administration of the kingdom. (Rymer, 
xii. 644, 655, 6f58, xiii. 13, 21, 27, 90.) 

In 1506 the archbishop ww% elected chan- 
cellor of his university, and his presidencj 
only terminated with his life, a period oi 
twenty-six years, during which he showed 
his love for his alma mater by many 
benefactions, in return for wbich he wan 
regarded with a feeling approaching tc 
veneration. 

Standing high as Warham did in the 
favour of the father, he was naturally re- 
tained in his elevated post of chaucelloi 
when Henry VIIL succeeded to the throne ; 
but it was not long ere he lost the ascen- 
dency which ho had hitherto possessed in the 
royal councils. Wolsey, with no highei 
oflice than that of almoner, was gradually 
acquiring an influence over the king’s mind, 
which enabled him at length to attain the 
highest position in the state; and Henry, 
not well pleased perhaps with the early 
scruples which the archbishop had raised 
against his proposed marriage with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, was probably aware that, 
though in his character of pnmate he per- 
formed the ceremony, he did not heartily 
approve it. He continued, however, to hold 
the Great Seal for the first six years and o 
half of the reign, although his palpably de- 
creasing power and the purposed indignities 
offered to him by the new favourite, espe- 
cially since the acquisition of the arch- 
bishopric of York and the cardinalship, had 
severm times induced him to tender his re-- 
signation. Having been obliged to remon- 
strate with Wolsey for causing his wss to 
be carried before him in the province oi 
Canterbury, contrary to established practice, 
the wily cakiinal seemingly submitted, but 
forthwith took steps to obtain from the pojw 
the appointment of legate d latere, whicn 
would give him a better claim to the dis- 
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pnted light This at once decided Warham, 
who two months after, on December 22, 
1515. retired from^ his office of chancellor, 
which was immediately ^ven to his rival. 
The pride and insolence of the cardinal were 
exhimted against the archbishop on many 
subsequent occasions, and he even went so 
far as to take offence at his subscribing him* 
self * your Brother of Canterbury.’ War- 
ham bore these insults with calmness while 
they affected himself alone, although during 
Wolsey’s power his ecclesiastical dignity 
was reduced to a mere shadow ; but when 
his clergy were interfered with and his 
archiepiscopal authority invaded, by the 
erection of a legatine court and the arbi- 
trary judgments pronounced there, Warham 
made a representation to the king, who, de- 
claring his ignorance, charged him to convey 
to the cardinal the royal pleasure that these 
things should be amended. However an- 
noying such a command must have been 
when delivered by such a messenger, it was 
followed by a still more bitter reprimand 
from the king himself, which compelled the 
ambitious priest to exercise greater caution. 

On Wolsey’s disgrace in 152t), some 
writers say that Warham declined the offer 
of his former office of lord chancellor, while 
others assert that the king had determined 
that no churchman should hold the Great 
Seal. Indeed, the archbishop must have 
been then too old to desire sucn an addition 
to his responsibilities in times so dangerous. 
Attached as ho was to the ancient system, 
and a supporter of the papal authority, ho 
must have looked with an anxious eye on 
the king’s procoedings ; and it maybe readily 
conceived now grating it must have been to 
his feelings when he was compelled in con- 
vocation to pass a grant with a preamble 
acknowledging the king ‘ to bo the protector 
and, under God, the only supreme head of 
the Church and clergy of England.’ His 
suhsequont private protest against any sta- 
tute that derogatea from the authority of 
the pope shows how fortunate it was for 
him that the king’s supremacy was not re- 
cognised by parliament till auer his death. 
That event occurred on August 23, 1532, at 
St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, in the house 
of his relative, Archdeacon Warham. His 
remains were deposited in a chapel built by 
himself near the martyrdom in his cathedral. 

His liberality during his life was evidenced 
by his poverty at his death, when, though 
he had filled the profitable office of chau- 
celbr for thirteen years, and had enjoyed 
the primacy for twenty-eight, he left barely 
sufficient to satisfy his creditors. On the 
approach of his decease he is said to have 
asked his steward how much money re- 
mained in bis hands, and, on being told 
that be had but thirly pounds, to have 
cheerfully answered ‘ that was enough to 
last till he got to heaven.’ 
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His zeal for the Church made him too 
great a persecutor of those who differed 
trom him to leave his character quite free 
from blame. To the same cause is to be 
attributed his unavailing prohibition of Tyn- 
dal’s Bible ; and his tendency to superstition 
may be seen in his too easy credence in the 
pretended miracles of Elizabeth Barton, the 
Holy Maid of Kent. Rut, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, it is impossible not to ad- 
mire a man who in other respects passed 
through his public career with so much 
credit, and who, as an ecclesiastic, has so 
many claims on our respect. 

The principal descriptions of the private 
life of the archbishop are derived from 
Erasmus 1*38; £vclesMMes),of w\iom 
he was one of the earliest English patrons, 
contributing towards his expenses when he 
came to England in 1500, and supporting 
him wholly here in the following yeari 
(Athen, ().v(m, ii. 738 ; Oodivin^ 183, 100 ; 
Le Neve ; Rapin : JAngard^ &c.) 

WABIHB (I’moR of Lochrs). The only 
mention made of ‘ Magister Ouorinus,’ prior 
of Loches in Touraine, is that his authen- 
tication appears to a royal charter to the 
monastery of Bonport, dated at Belltim 
Castrum de Bupe, on February 28, 1108, 
0 llichard 1., with the words < tunc agentia 
vicem Canccllarii’ added to his name. 
{Monmt vi. 1110; Neudria Ria, 807.) He 
probably died soon after, as Peter de Rupibua 
18 called prior of Loches in a charter dated 
July 30, 1 190, 1 John. {Rot OmH. 10, 34.) 

WABLES^ InorTiARD dk, was of the cle- 
rical profession, and was procurator for the 
archdeacon of Worcester in the parliament 
of 35 Edward 1. {Rot. Pari. i. 100,341.) Sir 
T. I). Hardy has introduced him as keeper of 
the Great Seal on May 11, 1310, 3 Edward 
II., because on the resignation of the chan- 
cellor on that day the king delivered it to 
him to be kept in the wardrobe. Ho was 
then keeper of that department, in which, 
during any vacancy, the Seal was ordinarily 
deposited merely for safe custody. It so 
remained, on this occasion, only till the next 
day, when it was delivered to certain clerks 
of the Chancery, to perform the duties, and 
afterwards re-ai‘positod there. Ingelara do 
Warlee continued keeper of the wardrobe 
till the eighth year of that reign. In 10 
Edward IL, on December 20, 1310, he was 
appointed a baron of the P3xchequer. and 
he so continued till his death, whicn oc- 
curred in June 1318. There is an entry in 
the wardrobe accounts, that ‘two pieces 
of Lucca cloth ’were laid hia Dody, 
buried in the church of iSt. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. (Archofologia^ xxvi. 340.) 

WAEKEVILLE, RaIiPH dr, Roger de 
Wendover (ii. 370) states that Ralph de 
Wameville, sacrist of Rouen and trea- 
surer of York, was constituted chancellor 
of England in the year 1173 ; and Matthew 
zz 2 
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Paris rqieats . the accoant in the same 
words ; but neither of them sajs whom he 
succeeded in the otfice, nor how long he 
retained it. Le Neve (310) inserts him 
among the treasurers of York on the au- 
thoritj of a similar passage in Matthew of 
Westminster, and places Richard Pudsey 
next in the list, on whom he says the tree- 
eurership was conferred by the king in 1189. 
Ralph de Riceto (507) is the only author 
who makes any addition to this announce- 
ment. He describes Ralph de Wameville 
as not altering in his advancement the 
simple 00111*30 of living which he had 
adopted in his private life, and adds that 
he committed his duties in the Curia Regis 
to Walter de Constantiis, a canon of Rouen. 

There are two charters in the * Moiiasticon’ 
(vi. 1067, 1100) bearing his attestation as 
chancellor, both dated at ^ Jiiliam Bonam’ 
(Lillebonne), but with nothing to indicate 
the year in which they were granted. It 
seems clear that he held the seals till the 
appointment of Geoffrey Plantngenet, the 
king’s illegitimate son, in 1181. He after- 
wards became Archbishop of Idsieux. 
(^ltohei*t (h Mmte.) 

WARWICK, Karl ov. See J. nis Ples- 

siTia. 

WATH, MicriAEL de, was of a Yorkshire 
family, and in 10 Edward 11., 132:1, was a 
surety for one of the adherents of the Karl 
of Lancaster. He is then described as 
‘clericus,’ and two years afterwards is 
named in a cotiimission to* assist the Arch- 
bishop of York in removing foreign priests 
in tile East Riding of that county. In .1 une 
1332, 0 Edward III., ho was one of the 
tallagers there (iV. /Wmi, ii. 574, 840), 
luul was probably a clerk in the Chancery, 
wliich was often held at York ; for ho ro- 
(?oived the appointment of master of the 
Rolls ^11 January 20, 1334, and was sworn 
in at the abbey of St. Mary at York. 

He held this oilico little more than throe 
Years, surrendering it on April 28, 1.T17. 
lit is remarkable that during that time he 
never held the Great Seal as the substitute 
of the chancellor, as was then the custom 
with masters of the Rolls. But he was 
subsequently appointed to that duty in 
conjunction with two associates, at the end 
of the year 1330 ; and several entries prove 
that ho continufid to act as one of the clerks 
of the Chancery in 1338 and 1340. (iZo^. 
ParL ii. 112.) 

In the latter year he was one of the suf- 
ferers on the king’s an^ return from 
France, and, with some of his brother offi- 
cers, was cfwt into prison for maladminis- 
tration in his department. John de Strat- 
ford, Archbishop of Canterbury, remon- 
strating against his imprisonment as a 
clergyman, procured his release; but he 
does not again appear in connection with , 
the Chancery, though ho is named as one ! 
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of the commissioners to enquire as to some 
complaints of the luhabitants of Frismerk 
in Yorkshire as late as 1347. {Awjl Sac, 
i. 20; Edward III, 212, 217 ; lint. 

Pari. ii. 187.) 

WATSANB, Alan ds, is called by Mat- 
thew Paris < clericus regis.’ He was raised 
to the bench about 1240, 30 Henry Ilf., 
and sat there till his death in November 
or December 1257, up to which former 
month there are entries of payments for 
writs of assize to be taken before him. 
His name is often written Wassand. (Thtg^ 
day 8 Grig. 43; Excerpt, e Hot, Fm, ii. 
0-219; ^56. Bacit, 126.) 

WATSON, William Henry, was bom at 
Bamborough in 1790, and when only fifteen 
years old became a soldier, being the sou 
of Captain John Watson of the 70th foot, 
upon whose early death the Duke of York 
gave his son ii commission in the 1st royal 
dragoons in 1811 . Raised the next year lo 
a lieutenancy, he exchanged into the 0th 
dragoons, and shared in the glories of the 
Peninsular war, and in the crowning vic- 
tory of Waterloo. Ilis march into Paris 
with the allied army very shortly preceded 
his retirement from the service, as the peace 
which followed promised no active occu- 
pation. 

Ho then determined to adopt the legal 
profession, and, entering Lincoln’s Inn in 
1817, he pursued the study so diligently 
that he soon made himself competent to 
commence business as a special pleader. 
Ho continued in tills laborious branch of 
practice for a great numbt*r of years with 
continually increasing success, till at last 
in 1832 lie felt it necessary botli for his 
health and the prospect of advancement to 
be called to the bar. During the interval 
lie published two books, one * On Arbitr.i- 
tion ’ ill 1825, and the other on ‘ The Oliicu 
and Duties of Sheriff ’ in 1827, the excel- 
lence and usefulness of which have been 
, proved by their being frequently repriuted. 

! both on the Northern Circuit, which ho 
joined, and in London, his previous reputa- 
tioii secured to him full employment, which 
increased so much that in 1843 he felt jus- 
tified ill accepting a silk gown. As a leader 
he was most successful by his hearty and 
forcible style of address ; and by bis friendly 
disposition and cordial hanhomie ho was 
most popular among his companions ou 
the circuit. 

In the meantime he had entered parlia- 
ment in 1841, and sat for Kinsale till 1847, 
and afterwards in 1854 for Hull, and con- 
tinued its member till he was raised to the 
bench. That event did not occur till Novem- 
ber 1856, when he was constituted a baron 
of the Exchequer. Ilis judicial career w^ 
not of long duration. On the spring dreuit 
of 1860 he had opened the commission at 
Welshpool on Match 12, and had just con- 
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eluded his charge to the grand jury, when! 
be was seized with apoplexy^ and Teiy 
shortly after breathed his last. 

lie married first a sister of Sir 'William 
Armstrong, the inventor of the new artil- 
lery ; and secondly Mary, the daughter of 
Anthony Capron, Es^ (who afterwards 
took the name of Houist), of Lodsworth, 
near Petwortli, in Sussex. 

WAUTOH, John db, by his marria^ 
with Alice, the sister and heir of Odo de 
Dammortin, became possessed of lands in 
the counties of Surrey, Norfolk, and Suf- 
folk. By a mandate in 1 Henry III. for 
the restoration of his estates, it would ap- 
ear that he had been an adherent to the 
arons in the last years of King John, and 
80 had lost them. His name ought scarcely 
to be included in the list of justices itine- 
rant; for although, in 9 Henry III., 1225, 
ho was one of those at first appointed for 
Surrey, another was put in his place, as 
he was not able to bo present. He died 
about September 1230. (Hot Clam, i. 
324, ii. 37, 70, 83 ; Excarpt e Hot Fin. i. 
202, 227. 250.) 

WAUTOH, Simon ni? (Bishop ov Nor- 
wicn), was bom at Wanton, or Walton 
Hey ville, in Warwickshire. He was brought 
up to the clerical profe.ssion, to which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the tinie-s, he united 
the study of the law. In 7 John he was 
the king*s clerk or chaplain, and had a 
grant of the church of St, Andrew in Hast- 
ings, and in the two following years re- 
ceived letters of pre.sentalion totho churches 
of Slap ton and Colored. (Hot Hat 01, 
08, 75.) 

In 30 Henry HI., 1240, he was justice 
itinerant into the northern counties, and 
performed the same duty again in 1249 and 
1250 in other parts of England. Ho was 
raised to the judicial bench in 1247, the 
Finellolls containingentriesofpfyments for 
as.4izes to be taken before him of that date, 
which are regularly continued till May 
1257, just before fie was elected to the 
bishopric of Norwich ; and he received the 
ncknowlcdgiuent of fines till about the same 

S eriod. (Ex'c-erpteHot Fin, ii. passim ; Abb, 
W. 127, 132, 143; Lvgdale^s Orig, 43.) 

In his circuits of 1253 and 1255 he st<iod 
at the head of his commissions, except that 
an abbot was placed for ornament before 
him in the last. On April 13, 1257, Kobert 
de Briwes was ordered to be asAociated with 
Simon de Wanton, ^ et socii« sui», justi- 
ciariis de Banco,’ from which it may be | 
conjectured that he was then at tlie licad 
of the court. In the following August ho 
was confirmed Bishop of Norwich, after 
which he does not appear to have acted on 
the legal bench. He presided over that see 
till bis death, on January 2, 1205, and ob- 
tained the pope's permission to retain all 
his ecclesiastical preferments mi commmdam 
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for four yean. (Godwin^ 431; TFeever, 700 ; 
Ze Neve, 209.) 

WATNFLETX, WiLtiAM (Bishop of 
Winchester), took his name from tho 
market town in Lincolnshire ao called, 
whore he was born. His father was Bichard 
Patton of that place, and his mother was 
Margery, the daughter of Sir W’illiam 
Bri»reton, possessing^ considerable property 
in Cheshire, who held tho post of governor 
of Caen in Normandy, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in the wars with France. 
I'hat he bore the name of Barbour also 
appears from a formal declaration made by 
Juliana (^liurchstilc, that she was the heir 
of the bishop, being ^solo daughter of 
Ilobert Patton, brother and heir of Bichard 
Pattt'ii, otherwise called Barbour of AVayu- 
flete, father of the bishop.’ It will also bo 
presently soon that the bishop himself at 
lirst used tho name of Barbour. 

liicliard Patten, besides his two sons 
William and John (who became dean of 
Chicheslor), is said to have had a third, 
named Bichard, who settled at Boslow in 
Derbyshire, and was the nrogt'iiitor of 
the respectable line of the Imton family, 
which, removing into Lancashirc, is now 
representfjd by Jolin Wilson-Patten, Esq., 
of Bank Hall, one of thfi representatives of 
that county in parliament. According to 
his pedigree, tlie family is as old as tho 
Conquest, was settled in Essex in 1 1 10, re- 
moved to Waynflete in Lincolnshire in tho 
reign of Edward III., and the prelate’s 
hither was the third in succession of those 
who lived tliere. But Dr. Cliandler gives 
several reasons for doubting whether this 
Bichard was a brother of AVilliain and 
John. AVillinm went to Wykeham’s school 
at AA'^inrhester, and thence proceeded to 
Oxford, but to what colh»go there is un- 
certain. 

In April 1420 WilUam Harbor is re- 
corded in the IJneoln Begistpy as one of 
the unbeneficed aeolvtes; and in January of 
tlie following year, 1420-1, it is stated that 
< William Harbor hpcnnie a subdeacoii by 
the style of William Wayvjlde of Spald- 
ing.’ In the following March he was 
ordained deiuron by the latter name, and 
in January 142f5 presbyter, on the title of 
the house of Spalding. 

It was not Jong before he attracted tho 
notice of Bobert Fitz-Hugh, then arch- 
deacon of Northampton, in the same diocese, 
and afterwards Bishop of I^ndon ; for when 
that learned divine was appointed to go on 
a mission to Home, * William Waynflete 
in legibtis bacallarius’ was one of those 
designed to accompany him ; and his letter 
of protection, which was to last for one 
year, was dated July 16, 1429, (Acts Privy 
Comtcil, iii. 347.) In the same year his 
talents and acquirements, and the exc(d- 
lence of his character, gained him the 
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aprantmentof master of W^keham’s school 
at Winchester, the scene of his early edu- 
cation. Several ecclesiastical preferments 
have been appropriated to him about this 
time, but there is considerable doubt 
whether he held any of them, as the name 
of Waynflete was not of uncommon occur- 
rence, and some with his Christian name 
are clearly shown to have been different 
ersons. It is certain, however, that Car- 
inal Beaufort conferred upon him the 
mastership and chantry of the hospital of 
St. Mary Mafi^dalen, about a mile from 
Winchester. lie was in possession in 1438, 
and continued to enjoy it till he himself 
was raised to the see. 

When Wavndete had filled the office of 
master of Winchester School for about 
eleven years, and had acquired a high re- 
putation for the diligence, judgment, and 
success with which he h^ performed his 
duties, King Henry, who had begun to 
found Eton College on the same model, 
paid a visit to Winchester for the purpose 
of personally inspecting the system. So 
satisfied was he with his examination that 
he resolved to give the mastership of his 
now school to Waynfloto, who accordingly 
removed there in 1442 with live of the 
f(dlnw8 and thirty-five of the scholars of 
Winchester to coiumence the seminar v. On 
December 21, 1443, ho was promoted to bo 
provost of Eton. 

The king regarded him with such especial 
favour that on the very dhy of his uncle 
Cardinal Beaufort’s death, on April 11, 
1447, he wrote to the church at Winchester 
to proceed immediately to a new election, 
with an urgent recommendation of his 
‘ riglit trusty and well-beloved clerc and 
concelloure, Maister William Waynflete,' 
for their bishop ; and on the same day he 
granted Wayntlote the custody of the tem- 
])oralities of the see. The pope's confirma- 
tion was given without delay, and the king 
himself honoured the new prelate's en- 
thronisation with his presence on August 
30, 1448. 

In the contentions which then agitated 
England the bishop had a difficult course 
to steer; but while his devotion to his 
sovereign, to whom he was bound by the 
ties of lovalty and gratitude, was always 
firmly exliibited when his counsels were 
called for, in allaying the storms created by 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, the loss of 
the French acauisitions, and the first rising 
of Richard Duke of York, bis mildness and 
prudent conduct secured him from that 
inveterate enmityr which followed others 
who took so decided a part. Even after 
the first battle of St. Albans in 1466, and 
the assumption of power by the duke, 
apparently confirmed as it was by the 
growing imbecility of the king, the bishop 
remained unmolested; and when, on the 


kiiig'a leeoveiy, the energetic conduct of 
the queen had for a time restored the royal 
ascendency, he was selected for the then 
onerous post of chancellor in the place of 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
ministry was deemed of too timeserving a 
character. The Great Seal was placed in 
his hands on October 11, 1466, ana he held 
it for nearly fouryears—a disastrous period, 
during which, though he at first effected 
a temporary accommodation between the 
contending parties, the country was dis- 
tracted with the horrors of civil war, and 
it was soou evident that the contest could 
not be terminated but by the absolute ruin 
of one or the other. Disheartened at last 
by the reverses of the field, in perpetual 
anxiety by the doubtful event of each suc- 
cessivo conflict, probably feeling that his 
services were misapplied in so bloody a 
controvei^sy, and perhaps dissenting from 
the violent measures of his party, he re- 
solved to retire. Accordingly on July 7, 
14(30, three days before the battle of 
Northampton, so fatal to the Lancastiians, 
he surrendered the Seal of the kingdom in 
the king’s tent on the field. The same dav 
a full pardon was granted to him for all 
offences which he might have previously 
committed; and the pious king, though 
defeated ahd a prisoner, cleared him from 
any imputation of disloyalty or lukewarm- 
ness in an affecting letter which he wrote 
to the pope in the following November, 
hearing * ample testimony to the bishop’s 
innocence, his meritorious services, and un- 
blemished reputation.’ 

During this anxious period his friend Sir 
.John Fastolf died, leavmg him one of his 
executors. The ‘ Pastoii Correspondence ' 
(i. 102) contains his instructions as to the 
execution of the will, which show that he 
was a man of business, and of a pious and 
liberal mind. 

That Kin^ Edward duly appreciated the 
merits of Bishop Waynflete, and did not 
treat him with any harshness in conse- 
quence of his attachment to the fallen 
Henry, appears from the bishop's being 
appointed a trier of petitions in the first 
parliament of that reira {Mot, Marl, v. 461), 
and from the just decision made by the 
king in that parliament against the claims 
which had been raised by some of the 
bishop’s tenants in Hampshire. These acts 
were followed by others of an equally ge- 
nerous character, till at last, in the eighth 
year of the reign, February 1, 1469, a full 
pardon was grant^ to him, with an intro- 
duction declwng his manifest good deserts, 
and that the king had admitted him into 
his special favour. Whatever part the 
bishop took in the foUpwing year, when 
King Heniy was for a while restored, of 
which we have no clear account, it was 
overlooked by Edward on regaining the 
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tlitof&e, and a new paidon released the 
bishop from any fears ne miffht haTe enter- 
tainea. Diiring the remainder of Edward's 
reign, though he received frequent tokens 
of the king’s goodwill towaras him, he 
continued to enjo^ the regard of the Lan- 
castrian party, owing both to the mild vir- 
tues of nis cnaracter, and the absence of 
intemperance on the one dde and of ser- 
vility on the other. 

Shortly after the usurpation of Hichard 
111., and before the murder of the princes 
in the Tower, Bishop Waynflete was obliffed 
to assist in the reception of the king at Ox- 
ford, where the royal condeacen»on and 
generosity seem to have made a favourable 
impression. It may be presumed, however, 
that the bishop, althoiign the college which 
he founded was benefited by some royal 
grants, was no friend to the character of 
the usurper, and that he rejoiced greatly at 
the triumph of the Lancastrians in the 
accession of their representative. Henry 
VII. at once showed his regard to the pre- 
late by confirming all the gifts which nad 
been conferred on his college. 

Of that college, where, after an interval 
of n>pre than three centuries, his memory 
still survives and his virtues still are cele- 
brated, it would be out of place to attempt 
more than a short account. So early was 
Waynflete impressed with the low state of 
learning at the universities, that he had no 
sooner been invested with the mitre than 
he commenced his exertions to improve 
the condition of indigent students. Ho 
obtained a royal licence <m May C, 1448, 
to found a hall at Oxford for the study of 
divinity and philosophy; and he lost no 
time in procunug adequate premises within 
the city, including Bostar Hall and Hare 
Hall, which he united under the name of 
St. Mary Magdalen Hall, of which the first 
president received possession on August 29 
in the same year. Besides this officer, the 
foundation was to ^nsist of fifty poor 
scholars, graduates, with a power to aug- 
ment or diminish their numbers, and they 
had the right to use a common seal. The 
means of the ball were afterwards con- 
siderably increased by several royal and 
private benefactions. With these the bishop 
was about to enlarge the site of his esta- 
blishment, when he obtained the king's 
consent on July 18, 1450, to convert the 
hall into a college. For this purpose he 
purchased the hospital of St. John the 
&ptist, without the eastern gate of the 
city, where the college is now situate. Its 
convemion and the erection of the new 
buildinffs were long retarded the public 
distractions ; but when tranquillity was re- 
stored he proceeded diligently in his work, 
receiving numerous douations of valuable 
endowments, which were made from the 
respect in which he was held, and the 
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high admiration which bia pious efforts 

awakened. 

The edifice is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the university, and is a lasting 
memorial of the taste as well as the munifi- 
cence of the founder, who spared no expense 
in its erection. He lived to see the whole 
completed, and to find that the statutes he 
had prepared for its regulation practically 
answered the purposes he contemplated. 

With the same desire of encouraging 
learning and piety in his native town, he 
erected there a school and chapel of hand- 
some construction, which ho also dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, with a liberal en- 
dowment to the master. 

The last scene of the venerable prelate's 
useful life was now approaching, and ho 
pioiisly prepared for its termination. His 
will was dated April 27, and he died on 
August 11, I486, of a disease which, after 
a life of uninterrupted health, suddenly at- 
tacked him. Ho was buried at Winchester 
in a magnificent mausoleum which ho had 
provided in his lifetime. It is difficult to 
speak too highly of his character, as there 
is scarcely a virtue which Las not been at- 
tributed to him. (I)r, Chandler'^ Life of 
the Jiishop,) 

WEBDEBBTJBV, Alexandek (Lord 
Lououuokouqu, Earl of Robslyn), is 
another example of a political chancellor, 
who, although he was gifted with gicat 
talents, and possessed many accomplisli- 
menta and undoubted eloquence, failed to 
gain the respect of cither party in the state, 
because he was * everything by turns,’ ana 
his own interests and advancement seemed 
to prompt bis various tergiversations. Ac- 
cording to the common custom when a peer- 
i^e is conferred, the descent of Alexander 
Wedderbum is traced from a family that 
held lands in the county of lierwick at the 
time of the Con(]|ue8t. Then follow a suc- 
cession of individuals noticed in various 
ways in Scottish history, till we arrive at 
his father, Peter Ixird Cnesterhall, eminent 
in the law, end advanced by that title in 
1755 to be one of the senators of the college 
of justice, who married Janet, the daughter 
of Colouel Ogilvie. 

He was born at Edinburgh on February 
13, 173^1, and commenced his education at 
a school at Dalkeith, finishing it at the 
university of Edinburgh, through which be 
passed with great distinction. He natu- 
rally selected the law as his profession, and 
applied himself so successfully to the study 
of civil law and municipal jurisprudence 
that he was admitted a member of the fa- 
culty of advocates in June 1764, being then 
only twenty-one. Before he took thu step 
he hod shown a strong inclination to the 
English bar by entering himself at the Inner 
Temple on May 8, 1753, and keeping his 
terms there. He was, however, prsuaded 
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to try hia fortune at tbe Scottish bar. as his «t once called upon him to retract and apo« 
father’s present position nt it, and still more logise, on pain of deprivation, wh<m W^- 
Ills elevation in 1755 to the Scottish bench, derburn deliberately took off his gown, 
seemed to promise prosperous results. The and, laying it on the bar, said, ^ My lords, I 
early death of tbe new lord in the next year neither retract nor apologise, but 1 will save 
would have dissipated those hopes, had not you the trouble of deprivation ; there is my 
the young man attained a certain eminence gown, and 1 will never wear it more :—vir- 
among his colleajjfuea by his association with tute me involve.’ Then, bowing to tbe 
the literati of his countrv, and by his con- judges, he quitted the court, 
ncction with tbe general assembly of the He imm^iately left Scotland, to which 
Church of Scotland. He had been long he never returned, and was called to the 
on intimate terms with Hobertson, Adam English bar four months afterwards, on No- 
Smith, and particularly with David Hume, vember 25, 1757. During the first months 
whom he had lately successfully defended after his arrival in London he applied him- 
ngainst an attack upon him in the general self, under the instruction of the elder She- 
nssonibly. In that arena, too, he soon after ridan and Macklin, to the study of English 
strenuously opposfjd a cetisuro upon Home pronunciation, with such effect that the 
for his tragedy of * Douglas,’ and upon all peculiarities of tbe Scottish accent were 
persons, lay and clerical, who attended the almost entirely eradicated. Through this 
theatre. I lo had been a prominent member theatrical connection he obtained the early 
of the Poker Club, and of its successor the business he had ; but among his Scotch 
Select Society, formed for the discussion of friends was the Karl of Bute, who had he- 
qaestions of "history, law, and ethics. In longed to the ‘Select Society’ in Edin- 
that society he had "the honour of presiding burgh, and under his patronage he became 
on its first meeting in May 1754, number- member of the bui'ghs of Ayr, &c., in the 
ing among his associates, besides the four first parliament of George III, In allusion 
eminent men just named, Hugh Blair, Sir to his histrionic alliances and senatorial 
I)avid Dalrymple, Drs. Alexander Munro efforts, Churchill introduced him int^ tbe 
niui John I lope, and other persons famous ‘ Bosciad/ in a most severe passage, inserted 
in the law and the Church, He had taken in 17(»3, showing that even at that early 
n leading part in projecting the firat ‘ Edin- period those unfortunate characteristics were 
burgh Bevies w,’ to 'adiieli he was during its visible which were attributed to him 
short existence both editor and contribuW. throughout his career, 

AVith the prestige arising from all these Becoming a member of a club of literary 
causes, \V(!aderburn still centinuod at the | natives of Scotland which mot at the 
•Scottish bar till about a )'ear after his i British colfee-liniise in Cockspur Street, to 
father’s death, when liis connection with it which niiiny Englislimen were soon ad- 
was wholly terminated by an incident in mitted, his success was gradually forwarded 
* the court, originating in a pi’emeditated by the. influence of his associates. But 
insult to Mr. Lockhart, then the dean of still his business was so small that lawyers 
facMiltv, or chief of the advocates. were astonished at his boldness in accepting 

I^o<i^khart was so n<ilorioii8 for treating a silk gown soon after his patron Lord 
the junior advocates with rudeness and in- Bute became prime minister. He received 
suit that four of them agreed together that a patent of precedence in Hilary Term 
1 he first who was the subject of his vilupe- Ho now selected the Northern 

ration sliould publicly resout it. The chance Circuit, from which its leader iSil* Fletcher 
fell upon Wedderbuni, wJiom in an argii- Norton had just retired, and in London 
inent lie called a ‘ pve.'‘uniptuous boy;’ and attached himself to the Court of Chancery, 
Wedderbum in his reply was not wanting where, and in the House of Lords upon 
in the attack that had been phinned. Among Scotch appeals, he achieved great success, 
other passages, lie said, ‘ 1 do not say that He was remarkable for the cleaniess of his 
the learned dean is capable of reasoniinj^ but statements and for the subtilty of his orgu- 
iiVeors would have answered his purpose, I ments, and he particularly shone in the 
am sure teara would not have been wanting.’ great Douglas cause, bis speech in which 
On Lockhart’s look of vengeance, he nnwar- was universally admired, 
rimtably added, ‘ I care little, ray lords, for In the House of Commons, to which he 
what may be said or done by a man who was returned to the new parliament of 17C8 
1ms been disgmeed in Ids person and dis- as member for Richmond, he displayed 
lionoured in his bed,’ alluding to some cir- similar efficiency. After .Loixl Bute’s re- 
« umstances in the dean’s private life. The tirement, Wedderbum, from being one of 
lord president very properly stopped him, the ‘ king’s friends,’ assumed the character 
II nd said that ‘ this wa.s language un Woming of a ‘ patriot,’ strenously defending Wilk^ 
MJ advocate and a gentleman,’ on which the and taking the part of the Americans. For 
SSvate junior exclaimed that ‘ his loidshlp his conduct with regard to the former he 
had said that as a judge which he could not felt himself in March 1769 obliged to vacate 
justify as a gentleman.’ The indignant court his seat for Richmond, which had been 
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{riven to him as a toi^, bnt was ratumed 
as a whif^ in the followinj^ Janufurj for 
Bishop's Castle in Shropshire. This seat 
he owed to the gratitude of Lord Clive for 
Ilia eloquent and earnest defence of him, 
which his lordship further exhibited by a 
munificent present of a mansion at Mitcham. 
His secession froni the court party was 
hailed by the oppositionists with a compli- 
mentary dinner, and his subsequent efibrts 
on that side were rewarded bv the freedom 
of the city of I^ndon and the plaudits of 
Lord Chatham. Wedderbum continued 
his patriotic exhibitions during the iirst 
year of Lord North's ministry, personally 
pitting himself against that nobleman^ and 
exposing with gi'eat eloquence and power 
all his measures. Towards the end, how- 
evx*r, of that year he was evidently laying 
himself out for a junction with the minister; 
and to the infinite disgust of all, hut to the 
surprise of few, on the meeting of parlia- 
ment on January 26, 1771, he was gazetted 
us solicitor-general, hound to support all 
lie had so recently and earnestly resisted. 
Well might Junius say of him, ^As for 
Wedderbum, there is sometliiiig about him 
■which even treachery cannot trust.* Vet, 
notwithstanding this decided opinion and 
various similar expressions by this extra- 
ordinaiT writer with regard to Wodder- 
burn, there were some who attributed to 
him the authorship of Junius's Letters, a 
notion which could have no foundation 
except in the elegance and force of his 
style, and which no one who investigates 
the subject can possibly support. Braving 
the sneers of the opposition bench, he soon, 
by his admirable tact and insinuating elo- 
quence, recovered bis ascendency in the 
house. 

In 1774 he pronounced the tremendous 
invective against Franklin before the privy 
council, which increased the exasperation 
of the Americans, and assisted in stirring 
up the mvil war, in the progress of which 
he gave the most unflinching support to the 
ministers, with undaunted front defending 
them from the attacks of the opposition. 
T"pon that speech and its consequences the 
following lines were produced : — 

Sarcastic Sawnov, full of spite and hate. 

Oil modest Franklin pour’d his venal prate ; 

’Jlic calm philosopher, without reply 

Withdrew — and gave his country lilKsrty. 

But he could not yet make himself happy 
ill his position. He fancied that his ser- 
vices were insufficiently appreciated, and 
that he was neglected by Lord North; yet 
when he was offered the chief barony of 
the Exchequer at the end of 1777, he 
refused it unless it was accompanied by ‘ a ; 
place in the legislature,* and talked of 
taking an < opportunity of extricating* 
himself from office. As ministers had eonie 
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experience of his dexterity in shifting the 
scene, means were taken to quiet his im- 
patience, and in the following June he 
became attomey-gentral. Ho occupied 
this post for just two years, and on June 
14, 1780, his longing for promotion and 
peerage was gratified by the appointment 
of chief justice of the Common Pleas and 
by being created Baron Loughborough. 

During the whole period of his holding 
office ho had been a most zealous and 
eflective supporter of the ministerial mea- 
sures, charming the house by his sarcasm 
and his wit, as well as loadfng it by the 
force and el^ueuce of hie advocacy. Pro- 
fessionally he continued to distinguish 
himself by his industry ond management. 
His speech on the prosecution of the 
Duchess of Kingston is an admired speci- 
men of his forensic excellence, remarkable 
for clear and close argument and lucid 
arrangement. In his last act as attorney- 
general ho has the credit of being the first 
to put an effectual stop to the No Po]wrv 
riots, by the advice he gave to the privy 
council that the military might act without 
regard to the Biot Act 
IBs first public appi'ornnoo after liis 
appointmeiii was to preside in the n(*xt 
month at the trials of the rioters, when his 
charge to the grand jury, while it displayed 
his usual eloqmmce, is blamed as iMiing 
more like the infiaminatory address of an 
advocate than the calm diri'ction of a 

a . During the twelve years that he 
the office he preserved its dignity and 
acquired a well-deserved reputation for his 
impartial administration of justice, as well 
as for his patience and courtesy to those 
who practised under or ranie before him. 
But he had not much criMlit as a lawyer, 
and his decisions are not greatly regarded. 
Not content with tlie arena of %\*eHlininster 
Hall and tin; circuits, he acted as chairman 
of the quarter sehsioiis in Yorkshire, wJiero 
he had property: and it is said that the 
Court of King's Bench maliciouKly rcgoiced 
when it liad occiusion to overturn his de- 
cisions. 

But his aspirations liad a higher aim 
than tlie presidency of liis court. He looked 
with longing to the ehancelloris scat, hut 
despaired of it while Lord Tliiirlow was 
patronised by the king. Though he sup- 
ported Lord Nortli during the tottering 
remainder of his ministry, it was prini^ally 
by bis silent vote, and when Lord Kock- 
iiighnm came in he could not expect 
to he advanced. But under Lord Shel- 
burne’s administration he renewed bis 
intrigues, and when by the aid of his 
exertions in parliament that ministry w^as 
forced to resign, he hoped that the coalition 
which followed, and which he had tlie 
credit of advising, would give him liis 
expected reward. He was, Iio*^vever, dia- 
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appointed ; the Seal was put in oommls^ 
Sion, and he was obliged to content himself 
with being the first commissioner, a post 
which he filled during the short existence 
of that unpopular administration, from 
April 0 to December 18, 1783. When the 
coditionists were indignantly dismissed, 
Lord Loughborough exerted nimself stre- 
nuouslj in aid of the factious proceedings in 
the lower house, till, b^ the dissolution of 
the parliament, Mr. Pitt was firmly esta- 
blished as prime minister. He had now 
Income a whig and a Foxite, and was con- 
sidered the leader of the party in the 
llouro of Lords. For the next five years 
nothing occurred to inve him hopes of a 
chance, but with the ulness of the king in 
1788 his prospects brightened in the view 
of the regency. His first most unwise and 
unconstitutional advice to the Prince of 


niously defeated. During the mght yean of 
his chanoelloiriiip he kept outwardly on 
good terms with Mr. Pitt j but towards the 
end of them he privately intripied for that 
minister’s dismissal. Although he had for- 
merly professed himself a warm friend to 
Catholic Emancipation, he now secretly 
and artfiilly encouraged the scruples which 
the king entertained with regard to the 
coronation oath, hoping that he should thus 
certainly secure himself in the possesrion of 
bis office in the event of a change. The 
change took place; but to Lord Lough- 
borough’s infinite chagrin and disappoint- 
ment he was himself superseded. The king 
was too well aware of his previous intrigues 
to have any confidence in him, and was glad 
to have the opportunity of availing himself 
of the services of Lord Eldon, as an adviser 
whom he esteemed to be both zealous and 


Wales was that the government should at 
once be assumed by him as of right; but 
, his royal highness was most fortunately 
iii.fiuenced by more moderate counsels, and 
the bill was allowed to proceed, liord 
Loughborough and his party vainly endea- 
vouring to mitigate its more objectionable 
restrictions. On the discovery of Lord 
Thurlow’s double-dealing, the transfer of 
the (ircat Seal seemed secure, when the 
king's sudden recovery reduced the whigs 
and their politic adherent to their former 
unpromising position. Lord Loughborough 
continued from this time to act steadily 
with the whig party, and even so late as 
February 1702 supported Lord Porchester’s 
motion censuring Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues for their conduct with regard to 
Russia. (Farl, Hid, xxvii, 896.) On Lord 
Tburlow’s dismissal from his office in the 
following June, and the Seal being put 
again in commission, his lordship's nopes 
began to revive ; and advantage being taken 
of a breach in the whig ranks, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Fox’s opinions and conduct 
in reference to the PVench Revolution, 
neg'otiatious were opened by the ministers 
which resulted in his joining the seceden 
luid accepting the bauole he had so long 
ardently desired. He became lord chan- 
cellor on January 28, 1703, and kept his 
seat till April 14, 1801, a month after the 
termination of Mr. Pitt’s first administra- 
tion. 

He was now once more called upon ne- 
cessarily to advdbate many measures which 
he bad before opposed ; out, being joined 
by some others of the alarmist party, he 
boldly performed the task, notwithstanding 
the vituperation of the Foxites. He stimu- 
lated the national excitement caused hy the 
affairs in Frauce ; supported, if he did not 
originate, the stringent laws that were en- 
acted ; and advised those prosecutions for 
constructive treason against Hardy, Home 
Tooke, and others, which were so ignomi- 


honest. 

The tenacity to office of the discarded 
chancellor was indecently exhibited after 
his dismissal by his attending unsummoned 
the meetings of tbo cabinet, until Mr. Ad- 
dington was obliged to give him a formal 
notice that his presence was not required. 
His hope of restoration appeared from his 
constant presence at court, from his taking 
a house in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
in order to enjoy frequent access to his ma- 
jesty, and also from following the royal 
movements to fWeymouth. But it all 
availed him nothing; the king, though 
I courteous and kind to his fallen minister, 

I never really respected him ; and when, after 
four years of these fruitless attempts, death 
terminated his career, the king's real opinion 
of him is said to have been expressed by a 
very strong exclamation. Lord Lough- 
borough was the first chancellor who bene- 
fited by the act passed in 1799, by which 
that officer became entitled to an annuity 
of 4000/. His lord^ip was also solaced by 
an advance in the peerage, being crated 
Earl of Rosslyn, witn a special remainder 
to the heirs male of his sister, the widow of 
Sir Henry Erskine, in whose favour he had 
already received in 1795 a new patent of the 
barony of Loughborough. 

Whatever opinions may he formed of his 
political conduct, his judicial career was 
free from objection. Tnough not regarded 
as very deep or learned in his profession, 
nor having the credit of introducing any 
improvements in the practice of the coiut, 
henad considerable reputation as an equity 
judge. His decrees were well considerea, 
and were seldom overturned; they were 
always delivered in forcible and elegant 
language, and were remarkable for the per- 
spicuity of the argument by whi<A they were 
enforced. He used his ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage with discrimination and kindne®. 
Once when he pronounced a judgment in 
the House of Lords, which reduced a vir- 
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tbonB derjiymoii from affluence to penury, 
he immediately walked to the barj and, ad- 
dressing the imortunate qian, said, * As a 
judge I have decided agfdnst you: your 
virtues are not unknown to me : may 1 beg 
your acceptance of this presentation to a 
vacant livmg which I happen fortunately to 
have at my disnosal P ’ It was worth 600/. 
a year. (B. mantagu^a Bacon, xvi. cclii. 
note e.^ 

His nearing towards the bar was cour- 
teous and gentlemanlike; and to those 
members of it who assisted the profession 
by their learning, but who failed of success 
in practice, be was a kind and liberal patron. 
To the suitors he was a favourite judge, for, 
while they admired the patience with which 
he heard their cases, and the clearness of 
statement by which he proved that he un- 
derstood all the circumstances, he generally 
contrived, when he had to decide against 
any suitor, to say something to soften his 
disappointment and to soothe his feelings. 
Ills only contribution to legal literature was 
a ‘ Treatise on English rrisuns,’ containing 
many useful suggestions for their improve- 
ment, which he published in the year he 
became chancellor. 

Though his lordship’s public career can- 
not bo regarded with more honour or respect 
by the present generation than it was by 
bis contemporaries, yet in bis private lite 
there was much to extenuate bis failings. 
In bis family be was amiable and aflec- 
tionate ; to his friends, and ho had many, 
he was constant and true ; and to his oppo- 
nents, who varied with his political changes, 
he bore no malice. He was munificent in 
his charities at the French Revolution. 
He gave De Barretin, the ex-chancellor, a 
house to live in, and allowed him 0U04 a 
year till the peace of Amiens. He loved 
literature and the society of literary men, 
encouramng and assisting those who needed 
help. He procured the pensions that Dr. 
Johnson and Shenstone enjoyed; he re- 
commended Gibbon to the place be held 
under government, and Maurice to a post 
in the British Museum ; and he overcame 
the objection made 1^ the benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn to allow Sir James Mackintosh 
to deliver bis lectures in their hall. In 
all his manners and actions he was a com- 

E lete contrast to Thurlow, who, though 
ating his rivid, was candid enough, on 
hearing of his death, to allow that * he was 
a gentleman.’ 

The earl died suddenly at bis bouse at 
Beylis, between Slough and Salt Hill, on 
January 2, 1805. His remains were de- 
posited in the crypt of St. Paul’s. Though 
married twice, he left no issue. His first 
wife was Betty Ann, daughter and^ heir of 
John Dawson, of Morley m Yorkshire. His 
second wife was Charlotte, daughter of 
William, first Viscount Courtenay. His 
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titles and estates devolved ujron his nephew, 
Sir James St. Clair Erskine,Bart., by whose 
godson they are now enjoyed. (Liven hy 
Tomisendf Lord Catnpbelif &c.) 

WELLEFOBB, GxoFFRBY DB, was a clerk 
of the Chancery in 85 Edwarcl L (Pari. 
Writs, i. IWl.) When Walter Reginald, 
Bbhop of Worcester, went to the king at 
Berwick, on December 12, 1810, 4 Edward 
II., the Great Seal was committed to Adam 
de Osgodby, the keeper of the Rolls, to be 
kept under the seals of Rc^bert de Boidelby 
and Geoffrey de Welleford. They retained 
it till the chancellor’s return, a week after- 
wards. He appears again, under similar 
circumstances, on December 1, 1810. The 
last record of his acting as a clerk of the 
Chancery is on May 20, 1.821, when he was 
present at the delivery of the Seal, 

Of his private history little that is cer- 
tain remains, and it is doubtful whether 
he was connected with the family of tbo 
under-mentioned Ralph de Welleford. He 
bad a grant, in 0 Edward II., of a messu- 
age in the polish of St. Dunstairs, near the 
iNew Temple, at an annual rent of forty 
shillings. Hot. Orig. i. 10.8.) 

WELLEFOBD, Ralph dk, in 0 Richard 
and 1 John, was among the justiciors be- 
fore whom fines were levied (Ilurder'n 
Preface ) ; and in 8 John he was one of 
the justicier itinerant into Gloucestershire. 
(Hot, Cancell. 42.) 

He seems to have got into disgrace about 
6 John, as he then paid ten marks and a 
Norway hawk for having seisin of his 
lands, of which he had been disseised by 
the king’s precept, for taking away tlio 
com ‘ de terra Voile,* which was reserved 
for the king. Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of 
Essex, also, in the same year, became his 
surety for another hawk, in which he was 
fined for taking the corn of Dorsingtoii 
contrary to the king’s prohibition. Jlotli 
these entries are in Warwickshire, where 
he hod some land at Sturton; and he is 
mentioned as one of the pledges for the 
fine which Alicia Countess of Warwick 
agreed to pay for her widowhood, to 
the extent of 200/., with a further re- 
sponsibility, in conjunction with Reginald 
Basset, for 27/. and ten palfreys. (J2o/. 
de Finibua, 220, 250, 276-7; Ahh. PlacU. 
100 .) 

WELLES, William de, held cither part 
or the whole of a knight’sf fee in Grimsby 
in Lincolnshire, of the honor of Rich- 
mond. He was one of the adherents of 
the barons at the end of John’s reign, and 
still continued so at the commencement of 
that of Henry III., for his land was then 

S iven to Fulco de Oyri. Soon afterwards, 
owever, it was restored to him on return- 
ing to obedience ; and in 5 Henry III. he 
was employed as one of the escheators 
of his county. He was next appointed a 
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justice itmerant there in 9 Henir IIL 
{Rot Claw. i. 30J)-471, ii. 77; Rat. dePm. 
/i88), after Tchich his name is not men- 
lioncd till his death in Juno 1261, 46 
ITeniy IIL| when his son and heir Thomas 
(by his wife Emma) did homage for the 
lands he held of the king. {Excerpt, e Rot. 
Fin. ii. *358.) His descendants were sum- 
moned to parliament from 1200 till 1603, 
when the barony fell into abeyance. 
{JlffrotKiffCj ii. 10 ; Nicolas's Synopsis.) 

WELLS, Hugh ijk (Bishop of Lincoln), 
so called ffom the place of his birth, was a 
brother of the next-mentioned Josceline de 
AN'ells. lie is sometimes corruptly called 
■Wallis, llie Rot. de Oblatis of 1 John 
shows that h(3 hold an office in the Camera 
1 *.<•}» is, a.s it records several payments made 
to him there. In the next year he and 
Hugh de Bobi were appointed custodes of 
the see of Lincoln, then vacant. {Rot. 
Chati. 99, 154.^ His abilities soon at- 
> Iracted such notice that in 6 John he was | 
sent into Normandy on the king’s service, 
n good and secure ship being ordered for 
the voyage. {Rot. (h Lihrat 71, 81.) In 
this niandato ho is styled ‘clencus noster.* 
so that he was then one of the king’s 
chaplains ; and in April of the same year, 
1204, he was nrofen’ed to the dignity of 
nrchdeacon of Wells. Several other beno- 
iices were afterwards conferred upon liim, 
and grants were made to him of the manors 
of Ceddra and Axebrige in Somersetshire, 
and of the custody of the Iduds and heirs 
of (leoffreyde Evercrez and Richard Coted. 
(LeNevei Rot. Chart. 127.) Ultimately, 
.on December 12, 1200, he was elevated to 
the see of Lincoln. At this point he lo.st 
tlie royal favour, by disobeying the king’s 
commands to obtain confirmation from the 
Archbishop of Rouen. Instead of doing 
111 is, he proceeded to l^angton, Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, and received tliat rite from 
liim, whereupon the king seized the 
temporalities of the bishopric, and detained 
them for five years. Roger de Wendover 
adds to this tliat he was at that time 
chancellor, and that the king immediately 
removed liim from his office, and delivered 
the (ireat Seal to Walter de Grey. This 
relation, however, is altogether erroneous, 
because Walter de Grey had purchased the 
chancellorship in October 1206, held it at 
this very time, and continued to hold it, 
with one short interval, till July 1214. 
Matthew Paris, following Roger de Wen- 
dover, also calls him chancellor when he 
was raised to the episcopal bench; and 
Dugdale, Philipot, and Spelman aU unite 
in giving liim that title. Dugdale quotes 
ns his authority a charter of 0 John; but 
there is no cliorter which so distinguishes 
liim. There are, indeed, many charters of 
that year which are subscribed ‘ Data per 
manum Hugh de Welln. archid. Wellens.;’ 
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bat this merely shows that he was the' 
official instrument for the chancellor of the 
time ; and three or four others were em- 
ployed in similar duty at the same period. 
Un the roll there are several charters that 
were so signed by him and John de Bran- 
cestre jointly, as early as 2 John ; and his 
separate authentication of charters appears 
under two successive chancellors, Arch- 
bishop Hubert and Walter de Grey, from 
July, 6 Johu, 1203, till April, 10 John, 
1209. This long period of nearly five 
years, during which he was in constant 
official attendance on the court, accounts 
for the mistake of the historians ; but the 
antiquary ought to have known that no 
one record ever describes him as chancellor. 
Sir 3\ D. Hardy introdiicivs him os keeper of 
the Seal under the two above-named chan- 
cellors ; but he seems rather, as others also 
who performed the same duty, to have 
been an officer of the Treasury of the Ex- 
chequer, where the Seal was usually de- 
posited, or a clerk of the Chancery, to whom 
the formal duty of affixing it on these 
occasions was delegated. 

It is worthy of remark that in C John ho 
was one of "the justiciers at Worcester 
before whom fines were levied, described 
by his ccclcsinstical title only, which 
would not have been the case bad he been 
either chancellor or vice-chancellor. So 
also in 9 and 11 John, in the latter of 
which years he is styled ‘ Lincolnia> 
Eleclus.’^ 

To avoid the king’s fury, the bishop had 
fled from England, but returned with his 
brethren after the removal of the interdict. 
Disgusted with the tyranny of the king, he 
joined with the barons who resisted it; 
and, as his reward, was in his turn excom- 
municated by the pope, who now supported 
the monarch whom he had forgiven. He 
could only obtain absolution by a fine of 
one thousand marks to the pontiif, and a 
bribe of one hundred to the legate. He 
had the gratification of being present on 
the glorious day of Runnymede, as Wen- 
dover slyly adds * qvasi ex parte regia.’ 

After the accession of Henry III. he 
was at the head of the justices itinerant 
for the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derby, in 1219 and 1226. In 1225 he 
was employed in an embassy to France in 
conjunction with the Bishop of London. 

Having hold the bishopric for nearly n 

? uai4er of a century, he died on February 
, 1234. Roger de Wendover calls hiin 
^omnium virorum religiosorum inimicus,’ 
meaning only that he was ‘ an enemy to all 
monks.’ The hospital which he and his 
brother, Bishop Josceline, built at "Wells, 
and his legacy of five thousand marks for 
pious uses, prove that the words do not 
admit of a more general application. He 
was buried in his own cathedral. {Godmnf 
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238 ; J2. <{0 JVendover, iii. 228-302, it. 324 ; 
Tritfdus, 181.) 

WELLS, JOSCRLINK DB (BiSHOP OF BaTII 
and Wells), brother of the above Hugh de 
Wells, was born and educated at VVella, 
from which place, as was common among 
the clergy, he took his nftune, and was a 
canon of the church there. By a liberate 
(97) of 5 John, 1203-4, it appears that he 
hod been one of the custodea of the bishop- 
ric of Lincoln during its vacancy, from 
which it may be inferred that ho held some 
oihee in the Exchequer or the Camera 
Ilegis. Ilia name is also recorded among 
the justiciers before whom fines were 
levied at Westminster, and also in the 
country when the king was present. Sir 
T. 1). flnrdy introduces him at this time as 
keeper of the Great Seal, on tlie authority 
of a charter of 0 John given under his 
baud; but it may be questioned whether 
this fact is of itself sufiicient evidence to 
warrant such a presumption, os others were 
performing the same duty at the same time, 
and os neither in the charter nor in the 
contenipory tinea is he distinguished by 
that designation. His name appears in 
the same manner to numerous other char- 
t(;ra between February and September 
1205, during the greatest part of which 
peiii)d Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was chancellor, for whom, as an otiicer of 
the Chancery or the Exchequer, he pro- 
bably took his turn of duty in affixing the 
Seal. 

About this period he had various bone- 
ticcs conferred upon him (Jiot C/inrt, J 10, 
142, 101); and on May 28, 1200, ho was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath Jind W ells, or 
rather Bishop of Bath and Ghistonbury, 
for it was not till his time that the contest 
with the monks of Glastonbury was ter- 
minated, and the union of Bath and Wells 
permanently established, lie, with the 
other bishops, was compelled to absent 
himself from England during the five years 
which the interdict lasted, hut on its remov al 
lie returned to his see. For tlie remainder 
of John^s reign he attached hini.solf to hi.s 
sovereign, and was present at the signature 
of Magiia Charta. Under Henry IH. he 
continued to enjoy the royal favour. His 
signature to many documents shows his 
regular attendance on the court, and his 
name appears at tlie head of the justices 
itinerant for the counties of Cornwall, 
Somerset, Devonshire, and Dorset, in the 
thifd year of that reign. (JloL dam, i. 
387.) 

He presided over his see for thirty-seven 
years, daring which he not only united 
with hisbrotlier, Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
in founding the hospital of St. John in his 
native place, hut reouilt the beautiful ca- 
thedral there, and made several liberal | 
endowments to his church. He died on , 
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November 9, 1242, and was buried iu the 
choir of his cathedral under a tomb he had 
erected during his life, which was orna- 
mented with a tiat brazen figure of him- 
self, being one of the earliest recorded 
instances of that species of memorial in 
England. {Godwin, 371 ; Archaol. Jotir» 
ntd, i. 199.) 

WELLS, Simon DE. <S^eS.Fm- R obert. 
WELBON, William (Bisnor of Thkx- 
FOKD), is known also by the names of Gal- 
sogus and De Bollofago, with their varictios 
of Bcaiifo and Belfogus. Ho whh of a noble 
house, and was chaplain to William I. 
He held the chaiicidlorship probably be- 
tween 1083-1085, after i^laiirice. Thero 
is a charter {Munast. iii. 210) confirming 
the grant of Y vo Tailhoys of the manor of 
Spalding to St. Nicholas of Anpiers, to 
which the attestation of ‘William tho 
Chancellor’ is appended, which must have 
been dated after 1080, as another of the 
witnesses is William, Bishop of Durham, 
who was not elected till November in that 
oar. At (Jhristmas 1085 he received the 
ishopric of Thetford, and ho was one of tho 
moat munificent bonefuctors of the sec, V 
enriching it with many of the manors and 
other lands which ho received from tho 
royal bounty. 

lie died about 1001, leaving his family 
very rich. One of his sons was Richard 
de Uellofago, archdeacon of Norwich in 
1107, and another, Ralph de Ihdlofago, 
sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in the reign 
of ILinry 1, {Godwin, 420; lUomJicUCs 
Nonvudi, ii. 405, 5.31, 0.38.) 
WENSLETDALE, Lord. See .1. Parke. 
WESTBURY, Lord. See It. Beth ell. 
WESTBTJRY, William fnained probably 
from Weatbiny in Willshire, as ho en- 
dowed a chantry there with lands in that 
place, and possesstid tho manors of Bores 
and Lady Court and oilier pronerty in that 
county), was ono of tlioso who refused a 
smjeant’s coif, and was called before the 
parliament and coiiiptdled to take it in 14 1 7. 
{Hot. Pari. iv. 107.) For ten years pre- 
vious to this ho had been a proctiser in tlio 
courts, and in another ten years ho was 
raised to tlie bench, lie was placed in tlie 
Court of King's Bench ou February 0, 
1420, 4 Henry V'L, and in tho same year 
had a licence to take recognitions whoro- 
ever he might be. ( Cal. iLt. Pat, 273.) 

Jn consequence of riots in Norwich and 
Norfolk iu 21 Henry VL, Sir John For- 
tesciie the chief justice and he were sent 
there to try the delinquents. They made 
their rep<»rt to the council on March 13, 
1443, and in the following May Wostbiiry 
received 10/. for his services. {Acts Privt/ 
Cotmcil, V. 247, 208.) He continued on 
the bench certainly till tho twenty-third 
year of the reign, but did not (lie till 
28 Henry VI., when be is described as 
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^William Westburji senior.’ The William 
Westbury who succeeded Bishop Wayn- 
flete in 1448 was probably his son. (Cal. 
Inq, p. m. iv. 241, 303; Cal. Sot, Pat. ^1.) 

W18TBT, Babtholohew, was a member 
of the Middle Temple, for the compli- 
mentary address to tne three members of 
that house who were called seijeants in 10 
Henry VII. was delivered by bim. Three 
years before, on May 12, 1501, he had been 
raised to the bench of the Exchequer as 
second baron, and he received a new patent 
on the accession of Henry VIII. In the 
third year of that reign he and Sir Kobert 
Southwell were appointed ^neral sur- 
veyors and approvers of the king's manors, 
&c. In 1514 he was made one of the 
* almess ’ knights of Windsor, but did not on 
that account vacate his seat in the Exche- 
quer, no new second baron being named 
till 1521. (Ihtf/dale's Orig, 113 ; AshmMB 
Order of the Garter^ 96.) 

WE8TC0TE, John ns, was located in 
Sussex, where he had property in the 
township of Leominster, and obtained a 
licence that the abbot of Battle might 
grant him the manor of Anstigh for the 
term of his life. He was an advocate in 
the courts, and his name occurs in the Year 
Books in the early part of the reign of 
Edward II. In the fourth year he was 
not only one of the three justices of assize 
appointed for Essex and Hertford, and the 
four neighbouring counties, but was also in 
a commission in Hampshire* and Wiltshire. 
He is not named in any judicial employ- 
ment later than 8 Edward IL, and his 
death occurred between that date and June 
in the thirteenth year, when his executors 
were commanded to bring all proceedings 
before him into the Exchequer. {Ahh. Sot. 
Orig. i. 198; Pari. M'rtts, ii. p. ii. IGOl ; 
S(^. Pari, i, 300.) 

WE8TMIKBTEB, Edwabd be, the son of 
Odo the goldsmith, having in 24 Henry 
HI., 1240, purchased the otiice of fusor, or 
melter, of tne Exchequer, for twelve marks 
of silver which he paid to Odo, son of John, 
who was proceeding to the Holy Land, 
soon established his character so well that 
in 30 Henry III. he and the abbot of 
Westminster were appointed treasurers of 
a new Exchequer the aing had founded for 
the receipt of moneys for the fabric of the 
church at Westminster, or, as they are 
called in another record, custodes of the 
operations there. (Madoar, ii. 3, 310 ; 
cefpt. e Sot, Pm, i. 449.) In 1248 Madox 
introduces him among the barons sitting 
at the Exchequer, and in the same year the 
seal of the omce of chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was placed in his custody. In 37 
Henry III. he and Philip Luvel were 
directed by the king to remove all his gold 
and silver and j^ewels from Westminster 
and the New Temple to the Tower of 
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L^on, but to leave the regaHa at West- 
minster ; and two years afterwards the same 
two had the ci^ of London placed in their 
hands on occasion of a transgi^ion of the 
assiEe, connected no doubt with the city's 
refused to be tallaged. So late as 48 Henry 
IIL he is descrlbM as a baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the attestation of a charter; 
but he was dead before 61 Henry HI., 
when his son Odo had possession of his 
office of fusor, and received permission to 
appoint a deputy for two years, while he 
pursued his studies. (hfaJojc, i. 270, 712 ; 
11. 52, 248, 205, 310, 318, 310.) 

WE8T0K, Richabd, whose genealogy is 
traced as high as Riunaldus de Balliole, in 
Normandy, lord of Weston, Berton^ Bro- 
ton, and Newton, in Staffordshire, in the 
reign of the Conqueror, was the second son 
of John Weston, of Lichfield, who was 
fourth son of John Weston, of Kugeley, by 
Cecilia, sister of Ralph Nevil, Earl of 
Westmoreland. This grandfather is else- 
where described as William Weston, of 
Prested Hall in Essex, and of London, 
mercer. Having been entered of the Mid- 
dle Temple, ho arrived at the rank of reader 
in autumn 1554. His name appears occa- 
sionally in Dyer's R^orts as an advocate 
during the reign of Queen Mary, who on 
November 20, 1557, made him her solicitor- 
general. From this office Queen Elizabeth 
called him to the degree of the coif by a 
special patent on January 24, 1559, and 
appointed him one of her serjeants on the 
13th of the next month. This was followed 
by his promotion to the bench on October 
10 as a judge of the Common Pleas, where 
he sat for nearly thirteen years {Ihtgdayit 
Griff. 48, 216), dying on July 0, 1572, in 
possession of Sprenes, in Roxwell, and 
other considerable property in Essex. 

Ills brother. Dr. Robert Weston, dean 
of Wells, was deah of the Arches, and was 
raised in 1507 to the chancellorship of Ire- 
land, which he enjoyed till his death in 
May 1573. 

The judge was thrice married. His first 
wife was Wiburga, daughter of Thomas 
Catesby, of Seaton in Northamptonshire, 
and widow of Richard Jenour, ofDunmow 
in Essex; his second was Margaret, the 
daughter of Eustace Bumeby; and his 
thira was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
I^vel, of Astwell in Northamptonshire, the 
latter having had two previous husbands 
(as he had two previous wives), namely, 
Anthony Cave and John Newdigate. His 
son Hieronymus, by his first wife, was the 
father of Sir Richard Weston, who was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer by 
James L, and was created by Charles I. 
Lord Weston of Neyland in 1628, from 
which he was advanced to the earldom of 
Portland in 1633, fiUing the office of lord 
high treasurer till his death. These titles 
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^mred in 1688 hj the death of the fourth in 1076. HU aigumente in court are re- 
ean without issue. i (Erdeswiok'aStafotM, ported by Sir T. Raymond firom the year 
136; Moroni' a Baaex^ i. 136; NwhoUa Lai* 1602, hut it was not till 1677 that he 
ceaiaratL 370 ; CoHUna'a Pearoffe^ iv. 401.) attained the decree of the coif. He was 
WESTON, Jaxus, was the nephew of the made king's serjeant in 1678, and thereupon 
ahoYe Richard Weston, being the third son knighted ; and on February 7, 1680, he was 
of James Weston of Inchfield (the judo’s raised to the bench of the Exchequer, 
brother), who died in 1580. His mother, In the summer assizes after his appoint- 
Hargena, dau^^hter of Humfrey Lowe of ment he had occasion to show bis energy 
lichfieldi died in 1687. He was then very and independence as a judge by publidy 
young ; but three years after his father’s checking the insolent mrwardness of Sir 
death he was entered of the Inner Temple, George Jeffreys, at IGngston, in browbeat- 
where, having been called to the bar in ing, as his manner was, the other side in 
1600, he attained the post of reader in their examination of witnesses. On being 
autumn 1618. He was summoned to take told by the judge, after some words had 
the degree of soijeant on March 10, 16^11, passed between them, to hold his tongue, 
evidendy for the purpose of being made a Jeffreys declared he was not treated as a 
baron of the Exchequer, to which ofUce he counsellor, being curbed in the management 
was appointed on the 16th of the following of his brief. *~llal ’ returned the baron, 
May (Rystsr, xix. 256, 3481, and knighted. * since the king has thrust his favours upon 
His career as a j udge was or very short dura- you in making you chief j ustice of Chester, 
tion, for in the vacation between Michael- you think to run down everybody ; if you 
mas 1633 and Hilary 1034 he died in his think yourself aggrieved, make your corn- 
chamber in the Inner Temple, being de- plaint ; here’s nobody cares for it.* {Wool* 
scribed by Croke {Car. 339) as a ‘wise and rycKs Jeffreys^ 66.) This rebuff shows 
learned man, and of couraf^.’ plainly how well the bench and the bar 

By his wife, Maria, daughter of William understood Jeffreys’ character. It is not 
Weston, Esq., of Kent, he had an only improbable that the malice it engendered 
daughter. (Erdeaioick^a Staffordah. 136.) in Jeffreys’ mind was the real cause of the 
WESTON, Richard, of the same family complaint made against Baron Weston in 
as both the above, was the son of Ralpn the next parliament. In December the 
Weston of Rugeley. Commons voted an impe>ichuient against 

like his relative, he pursued his legal him upon the extraordinary accusation that 
studies in the Inner Temple, where he was certain expressions used by him in his 
elected reader in 1629. On May 26, 1632, charge to the grand jury at Kingston on 
he became a judge on the Welsh Circuit ; the sumo circuit were in derogation of tliu 
and on Sir James Weston’s death he was rights and privileges of parliament He 
appointed, no doubt by the interest of Lord b^ inveighed against Calvin and Ziiinglius 
Weston, to succeed him as Won of the and their disciples for their fanatical and 
Exchequer, his patent being dated April restless spirit, and had said that ‘ now they 
30,1034. (%»icr,xix.433,528,G07.) lie were amusing us with fears, and nothing 
thereupon received the honour of knight- would serve them but a parliament; ’ add- 
hood. In his argument in favour of ship- ing, ‘ for my part 1 know no representative 
money, which was delivered four years j of the nation but the king ; all power ceii- 
after, though it evinced some learning, he ‘ tres in him. It is true, he does intrust 
was more technical than conclusive. (SlaXa it with his ministers, hut he is the solo 
Trials, iii. 1066.) He was constiquently representative; and, i’ faith, ho has wisdom 
one of the six judges who were impeached enough to intrust it no more in these men 
by theLongParliamentin 1041, and though who have given us such late examples of 
he was not brought to trial, he was, by a their wisdom and faithfulness.’ The dis- 
vote of the Commons on October 24, 1646, solution of the parliament, however, took 
disabled from being a judge ‘ as though he place before the impeachment was brought 
was dead.* ( Whitelocke, 47, 181.) m, and the baron died beforo tho next par- 

He lived till March 18, 1651, leaving by liament had proceeded to busmess. As a 
his wife, Katherine, a son, Sir Richard, high prerogative man, he was, accord^ 
who joined the army of Charles L, and was Roger North {Exanien, 660), hated bitterly 
slain in the Isle of Dian. (Erdeatoick'a Staf* by the opposition, and was of course a great 
/orefeA 136.) favourite with that wnter, who relates of 

WESTON, Richard, of no known con- him that, while the other judges looked 
nection with the above, entered at Corpus grave ^d solemn at this terrible sound 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1639, but of an impeachment, he was os gay and 
took no degree. He is described in his debonair as at a wedding, and was only 
admission to Gray’s Inn in 1642 as the sorry that he had not an opportunity of 
son and heir apparent of Edward Weston talking in the House of Commons, to have 

ofHackney, ami having been called to the had his full scope of arguing his own 

W in 1649, he arrived at the post of reader case. Even Burnet (i. 486) speaks well of 
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his courage in granting an Habeas Corpus 
to Sheridan, who had been committed bj 
the House of Commons. His judicial ca- 
reer was a very short one, as he died on 
'March 23, 1081, at his house in Chancery 
Lane. 

Roger North gives some insight into hii 
personal character* He describes him 
learned man, not only in the common law, 
but in the civil and imperial law, as also 
in history and humanity in general ; and 
would often in hui charges shine with his 
learning and wit.’ 

lie married Frances, second daughter o; 
Sir George Marwood, of Little Buahby 
Jiart. 

WESTWODE, Roger, was made second 
baron of the Exchequer on March 1, 140:1, 
4 Henry IV. ; and he was re-appointed at 
the commencement of the two next reigns. 
No other fact is known of him. 

WETLAND, Thomas de, was a younger 
son of tlio next-mentioned William de 
Weyland, who possessed largo estates in 
the county of Norfolk. His mother was 
Mar.silia, who afterwards married John 
Hrandon* (Sjielman^s Reliq. 140.) He 
had attained suiricient ominence in 5G 
Henry IlL, 1272, to be associated with 
Roger do Soy ton as a justice itinerant into 
the counties of Essex mid Hertford. Ho was 
constituted a judge of the (^urt of Common 
i’leas as early as Michaelmas, 2 Edward 
I., some fines having been levied before 
him at that date. From this he was pro- 
moted to be chief justice of the same court 
in 0 J‘Mward I., 1278 ; and fines continued to 
be levied before bim till 17 Edward I., 1280 
{Ihtf/dales Oriy, 44; Mmhx^ ii. 60), at thi 
close of which year charge.s were niadt 
against him and the rest of the judges of 
bribery and corruption in their office. All of 
them were convicted, except two, and were 
subjected to large fines. Against Thomas de 
Weylniid, however, a more heinous crime 
was imputed — that of instigating his ser- 
vants to commit murder, and then screen- 
ing them from punishment. After his 
apprehension he escaped from custody, and, 
disguising himself, obtained admission ns a 
novice among the friars minors at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury. On the discovery of his re- 
treat, the sanctuary was respected for the 
forty days allowed by the law, after which 
the introduction of provisions into the 
convent was prohibited. The friars, not 
inclined to suomit to starvation, soon re- 
tired; and the fallen judge, finding himself 
deserted, was compelled to deliver himself 
up to the ministers of justice, and was 
conveyed to the Tower. The king’s 
council gave him the option to stand his 
trial, to be imprisoned for life, or to abjure 
the realm. To the latter he was entitled 
by virtue of his sanctuary, and he chose it. 
The ceremony consisted of his walking 
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barefoot and bareheaded, with a cnictfij: in 
his hand, from hie prison to the sen-etde, 
and being placed in the vessel provided for 
bis transportation. All his property, both 
real and personal, stated to have been of 
the value of 100,000 marks^ was forfeited 
to the crown. (Linyard, iii. ; Abb, Rot, 
Grig, i. 01-4.) His wife, Margery de 
Morse, had a grant of her clothes and 
jewels, and also of 00/. out of his lands. 

»From entries on the Parliament Rolls, it * 
may be inferred that he transferred to the 
abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury two of his 
manors as a consideration for the asylum 
ho sought there, and that several others ol 
his manors wore saved from the genertil 
wreck, by means of his wife and children 
being co-feofiees of them with him. (Rut, 
Pari i. 48, 61, GO.) 

No account of his future career is given, 
nor is the date of his death mentioned He 
left three children, Thomas, Richard, and 
Alienor ; and the family is now represented 
by John Weyland, Esq., of Woodrising in 
Norfolk. 

WEYLAND, William de, was the son of 
Herbert do Weyland, and Beatrix his wife. 
From September 1201, 45 Henry III., ho 
was escheator south of Trent, and there is 
one instfince of a mandate addressed to 
him in that character on April 24, 1205. lu 
1272 his name is inserted in the commission 
directed to the justices itinerant to the 
county of lieicoster ; and, inasmuch as the 
roll of that year contains an entry of a 
payment made in September for an assize 
to be held before bim for another county 
(Sufiblk), there is very little doubt that 
he was then appointed a justicier at West- 
minster ; the more especially as he was 
certainly a judge of the Common Pleas in 
the first year of Edward L, his name then 
appearing on the acknowledgment of a fine. 
There is no subsequent mention of him as 
a judge. By his wife, Marsilia, ho left 
three sous, Richard, Nicholas, and tlie 
above-mentioned Thomas. (Excerpt, e Rot, 
Fin. 000-486, 680; Dtigdalds Grig. 44.) 

WHIDDON, John, whose family was 
long established at Chagford in Devonshire, 
was the eldest son of John W hidden ef 
that place by a daughter of — Rugg. His 
school of law was the Inner Temple, 
where he was elected reader in 1628 anil 
606, three years after which he filled the 
olfice of treasurer. He was nominated ns 
a Serjeant at the close of Henry VIU.’s 
reign, but the death of that monarch 
occurring before he was instituted, the 
solemnity took place under a new writ, in 
the first week after that event. On Marv’s 
luccession to the throne he was one of the 
first judges she appointed, his patent as a 
‘udge of the Queen’s Bench being dated 
Jetober 4, 1660; and he received the 
honour of knighthood on January 27,1566. 
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•^He U noticed as introducing the new prac- 
tice; of riding to Westminster Hall on a 
horse or gelding, instead of a mule as was 
the previous custom. (JDHgdMs Orig, 38, 
118, 164, 170; Machyn, 342.) In April 
1557, when Thomas Stafford, having sur- 
prised and taken Scarborouffh Castle, was 
defeated hj the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Judge Whiddon was sent down to try the 
prisoners, and is said to have been clothed 
with the commission of a general, giving 
him authoritv to raise forces to quell any 
insurrection that might happen ; and he is 
even stated to have sat on the bench in 
armour on that occasion, from the appre- 
hensions then entertained of a rising. 

His patent was renewed on Queen 
Elisabeth’s accession, and during nearly 
eighteen years of her reign he continued to 
exercise "his judicial duties. His death 
occurred on January 27, 1675, at Chagford, 
where he was buried. He married twice. 
hy his first wife, Anno, daughter of Sir 
William Hollis, he had one daughter ; by 
Lis second, Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of AVilliam Shilston, he had a largo family 
of six sons and seven daughters, whose 
^Kistority long flourished in his native 
place. {Prince'n Worthm.) 

WH1TCHX8TEB, lioGfiu de, so named 
from that place in Northumberland, was 
probably the son of Robert de Whitchester, 
who was sheriff of that county in 5 and 0 
Henry HI. He was raised to the bench at 
least as early as October 9, 1262, 36 Henry 
III., that being the date of the first entry 
of payments made for assizes to be held 
before him. These entries continue till 
August 1268, 42 Henry III. ; and ho went 
tho circuit f^m 1254 to 1267. Dugdale 
describes him as a canon of St. Paul’s. 
{Excerpt, e But, Hn, ii. 141-280 ; BwjdMa 
Orig, 21, 43.) 

WHITELOCXE. Jabieh, was the 3 'oungeRt 
of twin sons of Richard Whitelocke, who 
belonged to an ancient fainilv seated at tho 
lleeches, near Oakingham, ilerkshirc, but, 
being a younger son, became a iiiorchant in 
I^ndon, and died at Bordeaux. His mother 
was Joan, the daughter of John Colte, of 
Little Munden, Herts, and widow of a 
London merchant named Brockhurst, and, 
being early left a widow, brought up her 
children carefully, and sent James, who 
was bom on November 23, 1670, to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, whence he was 
elected a scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1688, and eventually became a 
fellow. He took the degree of Bachelor of 
Civil IjSw in 1504, and held his fellowship 
till June 1698, residing principally at the 
university. During the same period, how- 
ever, he kept his terms at the Middle 
Temple (having previously spent a year of 
preparatiqn^at New Inn), and was called to 
the bauinOOO. Not only did his college 
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appoint him steward of their lands, but he 
soon obtained an honourable and nrofitable 
practice ; and, going the Oxford Circuit, he 
was elected recorder of Woodstock in 1600, ■ 
for which borough he was returned mem- 
ber in 1600. lu the same year he was made 
steward and counsel of Eton College, and 
in 1010 of Westminster College also. In 
parliament he supported the ailment that 
the king had not the power to set im- 
positions on merchants’ goods without the 
assent of parliament, whereat the king 
took ^ot offence, of which he soon after 
felt the consequence. On May 18, 1613. 
he was summoned before the council and 
committed to the Fleet, and kept in con- 
finement till June 13. Hu himself states 
that the eauso of his commitment was that, 
in a cause between the College of West- 
minster and the Bishop of London, he had 
been taunted and checked by the loM 
chancellor (Ellesmere), who in another 
cause, between two members of the College 
of Arms, when Whitelocke had occasion to 
argue in opposition to the power of the 
hkirl Marshal’s Court to hear and decide 
it, inveighed against him in open court, 
and threatened to certify to the king that 
ho had spoken against the royal pre- 
rogative. The privy council books, how- 
ever^ found tho complaint wholly on an 
opinion Whitelocke^ had given to Sir 
Robert Mansell against the validity of a 
royal commission relating to tho navy. 

His ' simply giving a private opinion as 
a barrister,’ as the charge is thus represented, 
is almost too incredible even for those 
arbitrary times. From the whole tenor of 
the Attbruey-Hencral Bacon’s speech (And 
weak enough it was) it would rather ap- 
pear that Whitelocke had urged in court 
an elaborate argument, contending that 
some commission which the king had issued 
was not strictly according to Jaw— an nr- 
' gument which any counsel might assuredly 
use, whether by private opinion or in open 
court, without blame, if he did it in a 
decent and unobtrusive manner. White- 
locke made his submission and was dis- 
charged from cusUidy, the king taking 
* special and good liking ’ of tho seiitonco 
from Tacitus with which he concluded his 
submission: *Tibi summiini rerum im- 
perium Dii dederunt, nobis obedientim 
gloria relicts est.’ His son, in a speech to 
the Long Parliament, publicly and without 
contradiction attributed his father’s im- 
prisonment to * what he said and did in a 
former parliament.* {Bacon'n Wurke [Mon- 
tagu], vii. :i81 ; State Triahy ii. 706.) 

That this incident h^ no injurious effect 
on his character is evidenced by the finct 
that in the short parliament that met in 
April 1014, to be dissolved in June, he 
was not only returned for Woodstocl^ but 
for Corfe Castle also. In this short session 
8a 
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he was one of those appointed to conduct i motion that repniatioii should be made out 
the conference with the Lords concerning I of their estates, Judge Whitelocke, who 
impdsitione^ and immediately after the ! had been long dead, on the representation 
‘ dissolution this most ridiculous farce was ' of his son, confirmed by several other 
enacted. All the conductors were^ called members, that he was of the same opinion 
before the council and made fjp deliver up with Ju^ Croke, was excused from cen- 
the arguments they had mpared for the sure. ( nhitelocke, d9.) 
discussion; to be burnt. This was done, Judge Whitelocke died on June 22, 
not only in the presence of the council, but 1632, at his' house at Fawley in Bucks, 
of the king himself, whom Whitelocke says and was buried there under a stately monu- 
he saw * throughe an open place in the ment erected by his son. Though an ad- 
^ngings about the J[)igne8 of the palm of vocato for the rights of the people, he was 
otts nand.’ The court cloud still novered a conscientious supporter of the king’s pre- 
over him, and prevented him from being rogative. King Charles said of him * that 
elected recorder in 16 L8; but in autumn he was a stout, wise, and learned man, and 
1619 he was chosen reader in the Middle one who knew what belongs to uphold 
Temple, and took for his subject the Sta- magistrates and m^istracy in their dig- 
tute 21 Henry Vlll. c. 13, his reading nity,’ and even designed him for the place 
upon which is now preserved in MS. in the of lord chief baron. All authorities allow 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. He again him to have been an able lawyer and a 
represented Woodstock in James’s third deeply learned man. Of his skill in the 
parliament, in 1621. Latin tongue he gave a reiriarknblo proof 

• la the meantime his political ofFencos when silling as judge of assize at Oxford, 
had been atoned for or overlooked. On Some foreigners of distinction coming into 
June 18, 1620, ho was called serjeant, and court while he was addressing tiio grand 
on October 29 ho was knighted and made jury, *he repeated the heads of his charge 
chief justice of Chester. He avss ap- to them in good and elegant Latin, and 
pointed a judge of the King's Bench on thereby informed the strangers,’ his son 
October 18, 1624, a few months before adds, < of the ability of our judges, and the 
King James’s death. course of our proceedings'iii law and j ustice.’ 

His patent was renewed by Charles, and, ( WhMocJce, 11, 17.) Ho was an excellent 
os junior judge, he had iti the first year | genealogist, and was not only deeply versed 
to adjoiiru'MichnolmasTermto Reading on ' in Jewish history, but conversant with that 
account of the plague then mging in Lon- of bis own country, being one of the early 
don. The state of that city, and the terror members of the Society of Antiquaries in 
of t1io.so who approached it, are d(?picted the reign of IClizabeth, to which he con- 
by Ids son {Afcm. 2) in his d(^scriptlon of tributed papers on the ^ Antiquity of 
the judge going from his house in Buck- Heralds,’ of ‘J%ccs for tlie Students of 
inghamshire, and iwriving early the next the Law,* and of ^ Lawful Combats in 
morning at Hyde Bark Corner, ^ where he Euglniid.’ 

and his retinue dined on tiro ground, with llis wife was Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
such meat and drink as they brought in of Edward Bulstrode, of Bulstrode in Up- 
the coach with them, and afterwards he ton, Esq., and Cecilia, daughter of Sir John 
drove fast through the streets, which were Croke, of Chilton, so that ho was closely 
empty of people and overgrown with grass, connected with both the Judges Croke. 
to Westminster where the ollicera Besides two daughters, he had only one 

■were ready, and the judge and his com- surviving son, the next-mentioned Bul- 
pany went strait to the King’s Bench, ad- strode Whitelocke. 
journed the court, returned to his coach. Ho kept a record of the principal events 
Mild drove away presently out of town.’ of his career, under the title of ‘Liber 
Ho retained his pmee till bis death ; and Famelicus,’ now published by the Camden 
in the seven years that intervened the two Society, under the excellent editorship of 
great cases of llaheas Co^ms caraC before the late John Bruce, Esq., F.S. A., to wnich 
the court. For the first judgment, which I am indebted for many of the above facts, 
was agmnst those who refused to contribute WHITELOfiXE, Bulstrodx, was the only 
to the loan, he and the other judges gave son of the above Sir James Whitelocke, 
their reasons to the Lords in the next par- and was bom on August 6, 1605, in Fleet 
liament (^ate THahf iii. 16l), which led Street, at the house of the eminent lawyer 
to the PetitLon of Right. On the eecond, Sir George Croke, the uncle of his mother, 
when the^ couH refused to discharge the and was chnstoned with his mother's 
members imprisoned for their conduct in maiden name, she being Elizabeth, daughter 
the previous parliament, without sureties of Edward Bulstrode, iCsq., and sister of 
for their good l^haviour, and afterwards, the reporter. He received his early educa- 
upon their refusing to plead, fined and im- tion at literchant Taylors' School, and was 
prisoned them, the 'judges were called to entered in 1620 as a gentleman commoner 
Hccoimt by the liong Parliament. On a at St. John’s College, Oxford. From l)r. 
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(afterwards Archbishop) Liaud, the then TVihili, iii. 14, 38.) Ill the debate on tho 

E resident, who was the intimate friend of militia Whitdocke laade a compromlsin^f 
is father, he received much kindness and speech ; but on the pasding of the bill ho 
attention. Soon after Laud’s promotion accepted the deputy lieutenancy of two 
to the see of St. David’s he left the uni- counties, Buckingham and Oxford ; and in 
versity without taking a degree, and, having the great ouestion of taking up arms ho 
been admitted as a student at the Middle argued fordhly against oommoncii^ a dvil 
Temple, he was called to tho bar in war, but concluded by voting for its adop- 
Michaelmas Term 1020. At Christmas lion. Actively engaged in his county for 
1028 he was ciiosen Master of the Uevels the parliament, and commanding a 'gallant 
by bis brother Templars, and was becom- company of bis neighbours,’ ho e.Tperienced 
ingly proud on receiving a frolicsome fee, the usual consequences. Wlien the royal 
and a prophecy of future greatness, from troops marched towards London, his house 
Attorney-General Noy, when he attended at hawley Court became the quarters of a 
that olliccr on a matter arising out of those regiment of horse, who in uio spirit of 
Christmas revels ; and on the four inns of destruction despoiled it of all that was 
court joining togetlier in 103*1 in perform- valuable, lie was with the army opposed 
ing a masque bemrotho king and (pioen, he to the king at Brentford in November, and 
wus united witli Mr. Edward Hyde (after- in the January following was one of the 
wards Earl of Clarendon) to act for the commissioners appointed to treat with his 
Middle Temple in the committee of pro- majesty for peace at Oxford, 
paration. This probably was the com- This negotiation failing, Whitelocko in 
inencemeiit of the intimacy which the earl tho next year repeated his endeavours, in a 
records as existing between him and 8|)cech recommending a renewal of padlic 
Whitelocko, of whom he always speaks overtures, which was followed in Noveni* 
with kindness; and to the reminiscLMicos of ber 1044 by a second commission to Ox- 
tliat friendsliip Whilelocko was not iui- ford, partly English and partly Scotch, 
probably indebted for tlie impunity ho authorised merely to tolce certain proposi- 
experienced on the restoration of (J buries tions of tho parliament and to obtain the 
II. The inclination of both of them at king’s answer, but ni>t to treat with him 
that time was to the popular party, each concerning them. Whitelocko details lui 
desiring to give what assistniice he could interesting conversation which the king 
to remove the grievances that pressed hard had privately with him and Mr. Holies at 
upon the people. a comuliineutary visit they paid to tho 

Whitelocke's first public display in Earl or Lindsey, in which they wore grati- 

politicd WHS at the quart(;r aessiona at lied with the royal acknowledgment of tho 

Oxfonl in J(W5, when in his charge to the | sincerity of their wish to put an end to tho 
grand jury he ventured some allusions to | unhappy dissensions. The propositions 
the power of tho temporal courts over ' Were such that tlie king could not with 
ecclesiastical mattei-s, whicli liad begun to | honour accede to them ; but by bis answer 
be questioned. He was engaged by the I he suggested that persons should bo named 
country gtmtlemcn to defend their forest > op both sides to discuss the various subjects 
liberties and privileg(3s, which wore at- ; and conclude n treaty. It was arranged 

tacked ; and ho was advised with in the \ that this conference should take place at 

defence wliicli Hampden so nobly main- j Uxbridge, whore the commissioners, of 
tained against ship-money. These evidenct^s : whom Whitelocko was one, accordingly 
of his opinions resulted in his being re- iiiet on January 2*J, 1045 ; but tlie same 
turned as member for Marlow to the Long fate attended it. After quarrelling with 
l*arliameiit in Novemlxjr 1(540. In ono of obsliimcy on both sides, upon subjects of 
the earliest di^bates he took occasion U) Church iiovernment and the settlement of 
make a spirited defence of his father, who the militia, tho treaty was broken off on 
wus cliarged as being one of the judges February 22. 

who had refused to bail Seldou oud his During tho intervals between these 
fellow-prisoners, and succeeded in ox one- several negotiations Whitelocke had the 
rating his father’s memory from the Impu- courage to refuse to serve on the committee 
tatioii. He was chosen chairman of the appointed to manage tho charges against 
committee appointed to prepai-e the ira- j his early instructor and friend Archbishop 
peachmentanefarrange the evidence against Laud, and the house had the grace to 
the Earl of Strafford, and at the trial had admit his excuse. He was a member of 
the charge of the last seven articles. The the Assembly of Divines, and both there 
unfortunate earl gave Whitelocke tlie ere- and in parliament he spoke against the 
dit of having used him like a gentleman ; opinion that the government of the Church 
and Whitelocke seems evidently impressed , ' by presbyteries was Jure IHvino, In 1644 
if not with the earl’s innocence, with his j he was made attorney of tbe duchy of 
i eloquent defence and his whole conduct \ Lancaster by tho parliament ; and in the 
r before his accusers and judges. {JState next month he and Seijeant Maynard were 

3 A 2 
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placed in tlie awkward j^tlon of being 
called upon by the Lord General Essex and 
the Scots to advise whether Croinwell| of 
whom they began to be Jealous, could be 
proceeded against as an incendiary. The ’ 
counsel given by the two lawyers was such 
that the charge was deferred ; and Orom« 
well| to whom this incident was soon re- 
ported, was of course pleased with the two 
advisers, and set himself to work to coun- 
tercheck his enemies. This he effectually 
accomplished by the Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance, which resulted in the resignation of 
Essex. Whitelocke made a strong speech 
against the ordinance, but in the end, as his 
manner was, voted for it. 

In April 1(146 he was appointed go- 
vernor of llenley-on-Thaines and of the fort 
of I’hillis Court, with a garrison of 300 
foot and a troop of horse ; and in July he 
and Mr. Holies had to defend themselves 
ngninst a violent attempt of the inde- 
, pendent party to fix a treasonable cha^e 
upon them tor their communication with 
the king at Oxford. They succeeded, 
however, in obtaining a full acquittal by 
the house, with a permission to prosecute 
♦heir accuser, Ix)rd Savile. On the ter- 
mination of the civil war Whitelocke re- 
sumed his forensic duties, and was so suc- 
cessful that on the circuit he was retained 
in almost every cause. Nor was his practice 
coofined to the common law courts, but 
extended to the Cliancery, the House of 
Lords, and also the Court o£ Wards till it 
was abolished in the beginning of 1G4G. 
'fo the suppression of that court he gave 
his aid in parliament, and was otlierwiso 
serviceable in that assembly, being com- 
monly named on all committees on foreign 
affairs. In May 1G47 he advised and spoke 
against disbanding the army, though the 
party to which he was attached bad pro- 
posed the measure. This of course disposed 
Cromwell more stron^yly in bis favour, and 
saved him from being included in the attack 
mode by General Fairfax and the officers 
against eleven of his collei^ues, and from 
the consequences to which it led. 

To his high standing in his profession, to 
his industrious labours in parliament, and 
perhaps more than all to the favour of the 
general, and to the opinion which Crom- 
well had formed of his accommodating dis- 
position, he owed his elevation to the im- 
portant position to which he was next 
raised. On March 15, 1648,^ the two houses 
concurred in appointing him to be one of 
the four commissioners of the Great Seal 
for one year; and in October he was named 
by the parUament a serjoant-at-law and 
king’s s^eant. The latter appointments 
were, however, deferred in order that as 
lord oommisnoner he might swear in the 
other new seijeants. This be did on the 
jl&th of the next month, having three days 
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before sworn in Chief Baron Wilde. His 
speeches on both these occasions, which he 
has preserved in his Memorials, are long 
and laborious dissertations on the antiquity 
of the two courts and the dignity and du- 
ties of the officers. He was evidently fond 
of these antiquarian displays, for be reports 
two others in 1G49— -one on the appoint- 
ment of new judges ; and the other addressed 
to the House of Commons on a motion to 
exclude lawyers from parliament; and a 
third, still more elaborate, in 1660, histori- 
cally vindicating the laws of England, in 
support of the act wliich directed all legal 
proceedings to be in the English tongue. 

The commissioners were soon interrupted 
in their Judicial proceedings at Westmin- 
ster by IMde’e Purge, when, in order to 
avoid the tumult, they were obliged to sit 
in the Middle Temple Hall. This was 
followed by various conferences which 
Cromwell had with "Whitelocke and his 
brother commissioner Widdriiigton, with 
the pretended object of settling the king- 
dom ; while at the same time he was making 
active preparations in the House of Com- 
mons for bringing the king to trial. The 
two commissioners determined to refuse 
their countenance to the measure, and, on 
being sent for, escaped together to Whlte- 
locke’s house in the country, till the Com- 
mons had passed the ordinance for the trial 
without tne concurrence of the Lords. 
'J'hey then returned to their duties, and 
shortly afterwaitis they obeyed an ordi- 
nance, made by the same mutilated autho- 
rity, to adjourn Hilary Term, that it might 
not interfere with the solemnity of the trial. 

The bloody deed accomplished, the func- 
tions of the four commissioners ceased. 
The House of Lords was next abolished, 
and Whitelocke, though ho spoke against 
it, drew up the ordinance for the puroasc. 
Whitelocke justified his accepting the Great 
Seal under the new government by a speech 
in which, acknowledging the parliament as 
the only existing authority, he maintained 
the absolute necessity that the place should 
be filled, in order that * right and Justice ’ 
should he done to men. lie was therefore 
sworn in, with LTsle and Keehle for his 
colleagues. He accepted a seat in the 
Council of State also, and was appointed 
high steward and keeper of Greenwich 
Park, an oflice which ne exchanged for 
that of constable of Windsor Castle 
and keeper of the forest. He also was 
made high steward and recorder of Oxford, 
and keeper of the library and medals at St. 
James’s. 

Cromwell was named lord general in 
June 1660; and in September in that and 
the following year he won two great vic- 
tories, the first over the Scots at Dunbar, 
and the second over the king]s army at 
Worcester. On the latter occasion White- 
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locike was one of the four members deputed 
hj the house to ocmvey its congratulations, 
and was rewarded by Cromwell with a 
horse and two prisoners, to whom White- 
locke immediately gave their liberty, and 
passed them home to Scotland. After this 
defeat of the royalists, Cromwell began to 
feel his way, how far he was likely to suc- 
ceed in attaining absolute autliority, the 
object of his present aspirations. this 
end he called a conference to consider the 
settlement of the kingdom. The general 
opinion was in favour of a mixture of 
monarchical government, which accorded 
with Cromwell's wishes ; but when, on the 
question in whom the power should be 
placed, Whitelocke and others suggested 
one of the sons of the late king, the meet- 
ing was dissolved, with no other result than 
a discovery of the inclinations of those who 
composed it Some months afterwards (in 
November 1G52) Cromwell ngiiin broached 
the subject, and in a curious conversation 
sounded Whitelocke as to his assuming the 
title of king, and pressed for his opinion as 
to the best means to obviate the existing 
di/liculties and dangers, 'fhe recommenda- 
tion he received from Whitelocke — that he 
should apply to Charles, and, by a private 
treaty for his restoration, in which the 
rights and liberties of the people should be 
maintained, and proper limitations placed 
on the monarchical power, secure to the 
nation all they had been fighting for, and 
to himself, his family, and friends, not 
only impunity for the past, but riches and 
honours as liis reward — he professed to be 
worthy of consideration ; and they parted. 
From this time Whitelocke says Cromwell 
altered his carriage towards him, and 
ceased to advise with him intimately. The 
general had before been displeased with 
Whitelocke for his *^non-corapliance with 
his pleasure in some* things, and particu- 
larly in some Chancety ciiuscs,’ and was 
suspected of an attempt to get him out of 
the way, by appointing him chief commis- 
sioner in Ireland, which he refused. 

Whitelocke's opposition to the dissolii- 
tirtii of the parliament confirmed Cromweirs 
distrust in him, but did not prevent the 
violent dismissal of that assembly in April 
16f').3. In June, Cromwell, who now as- 
sumed the whole power, called a sort of 
council of 120 persons, afterwards nick- 
named the Barebone's Parliament To this 
assembly Whitelocke was not summoned, 
and by an early vote the Court of Chancery 
was ordered to be taken away. The ordi- 
nance was however suspended before com- 
pletion, and never came into operation, so 
that the existing commissioners still pre- 
served some influence in the state. The 
plans which Cromwell bad formed he was 
aware were obnoxious to Whitelocke, whom 
therefore he was desirous of sending out of 
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the way, in order that no obstacle 
be ttased to the attainment of his ultenor 
designs. This could only be safely effected 
by an appointment to some honourable 
trust which would temporarily exile 
Whitelocke from England. The pseudo 
parliament accordingly, by Cromweirs dic- 
tation, named him ambassador to the Queen 
of Sweden, an office which, however dis- 
tasteful on many accounts, Whitelocke 
deemed it prudent not to refuse, conscious 
of the power of the general, and doubtful 
of the consequences of resistance. (Burtftn's 
JDiartjy i.) tie sailed on November 0, 105*3, 
and began his voyage gracefully, by releas- 
ing a iWtch vessel which he t^k, with all 
her cargo, to the poor skipper, who would 
have been ruined by their detention and 
loss. He was absent from England till the 
30th of the following .Tune, and succeeded 
in elFoctiiig a treaty of amity with Queen 
Christina, the Inst public act that she 
transocteil before her abdication. Both by 
her and 1 Vince Charles Gustavus, who suc- 
ceeded her, Whitelocke was treated witli 
the greatest distinction and respect, lie 
was honoured with her order of Atnarantha, 
and on all occasions was admitted to pri- 
vate and familiar conferences.. In his voy- 
age out, as well on hk return, he kept a 
daily journal, which is most interesting in 
reference to the description of the country 
through which he- passed, his manner of 
travelling, and the detail of his receptions, 
the pregress of his negotiations, the con- 
versations which ho had with the queen 
and her niinisteiis, particularly the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, and his tenaciousness 
with the latter as to all forms of ceremony, 
lest the honour and dignity of the Com- 
monwealth should be compromised. This 
Journal is more minute as to personal 
matters than his Memorials, and, bating a 
rather copious sprinkling of vanity and 
ostentation, iniprcsstts the reader with, a 
good opinion of his piety and judgment 
in the ordering of his household, and his 
abilities in diplomscy. This .Tournal was 
not published till near a century after the 
author's death. 

During Whitelocke's eight months’ ab- 
sence the little parliament had resigned its 
power into the hands of Cromwell, who was 
immediately inaugurated protector of the 
three kingdoms. A new commission for 
the custody of the Great Seal was issued in 
April 105-i, in which Whitelocke (though 
absent) ’lyas the first named, with his did 
associate Widdrington and his later one 
L’Isle. On his return to England he gave 
an account of his embMy to Cromwell and 
his council. Consenting to act under the 
new government, he was sworn into his office 
on July 14, and was soon after made one of 
the commissioners of the Exchequer. Sueh 
was his popularity at that time that in the 
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parliament which was summoned l)y Crom* 
well he was elected by three several con- 
stituencies, the county of Bucks, the town 
of Bedford, and the city of Oxford, while 
his son James was returned for the latter 
county. The parliament was opened on 
September 4 in great state, when White- 
locke carried the purse before the protector, 
and two days after he made a second recital 
of his negotiation in Sweden to the assem- 
bly, and not only received public thanks 
from the speaker, "but also a vote of 2000/. 
for his services. This sum was not how- 
ever paid to him till the vote was renewed 
in Feoruary 10o7. Cromwell dissolved this 
parliament on December «3i, as not suffi- 
ciently compliant with his views. Jjooking 
with jealousy upon Whitelocke, whose as- 
cendency in the house he thought too great, 
and whose inclinations against his govern- 
ment he suspected, he soon found an oppor- 
tunity of removing him from office. He 
•aused an ordinance to be made by the 
eouncil for new regulations of the Court of 
Chancery, which were so ohjectionable both 
in matter and form that Whitelocke and 
his colleague Widdrington declined to adopt 
them. They were accordingly deprived of 
the Seal on June 0, l(15o. 

Being thus dismissodfrom the office which 
ho had held for above six years, he resumed 
for a short time his practice at the bar ; hut 
in tlie next month he was made commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, with the same salary 
he had lost. He was suhseqiienlly appointed 
on the committee for trade, and also one 
of the commissioners to negotiate with the 
Swedish ambassador, with whom a treaty 
WHS concluded on July 17, 105(1. In the 
next parliament, which met in the follow- 
ing September, he was again chosen for the 
county of Bucks ; and upon the illness of 
Bir 'fhornas Widdrington, the speaker, he 
was elected to supply his place till his re^ 
mvery, three weeks after. The important 
question of the settlement of the nation soon 
after engaged the house, and, considering 
the sentiments professed by "Whitelocke, it 
is surprising that lie was named chnimian 
of the committee appointed to confer with 
Cromwell on the suDject, and still more so 
that ho should endeavour to induce the pro- 
tector to take the title of king, and urge 
aivuments against his pretended scruples. 
The army having remonstrated, Cromwell 
refused the monarchical title, but accepted 
a new instrument of government confirming 
him the title of lord protector, and em- 
powering him to declare his successor, and 
to nominate seventy members of the * other 
lioi^e,* that being the modest name under 
which an intended House of Lords was de- 
eignated. A solemn inauguration followed 
in June 1657, in which Whitelocke took a 
prominent j^rt, and new commissions were 
issued for nil the ofiices of 8tati^ . Dissatisfied 
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with politics, Whitelocke soon after sought 
for the pTovostship of Eton, then vacant, 
but was disappoint^ in his application. lie 
was however consoled by being created one 
of the lords of Cromwell’s Mother house,’ in 
preparation for the meeting of parliament 
in January 1058. The jealousy of the Com- 
mons of that * other house * caused a disso- 
lution in the course of a fortnight and no 
doubt bad its effect in disinclining "W'hite- 
locke to accept the title of viscount, with 
which Oliver wished in the following August 
to distinguish him. Cromwell’s death took 
place on the Srd of the next month, and his 
son Richard was proclaimed his successor. 

Whitelocke was confirmed in his place in 
the Treasury by the new protector (4 //r*- 
j)oH Pvb, Rec^j App, 108), who on January 
22, 1650, replaced him in his former position 
as first commissioner of the Great Seal, which 
he retained for less than four months. At 
I the termination of Richard’s short reign, 

I and the restoration of the Long Parliament, 
he was again deprived of it on May 14, and 
of course lost also his shortlived peerage, 
resuming his sent in the House of (h)nimons. 
He was however placed on the Oomicil of 
State and voted its president ; and when the 
subsequent dispute with the army occurred, 
and the Long Parliament was a second time 
I dismissed, he was nominated one of tlio 
Committee of Safety, which, after some 
hesitation, he was induced to undertake. 
One of the first nets of that comniiltce was 
to appoint Whitelocke sole keeper of tlie 
Great Seal on November 1 ; and on the 5th 
he received a conoinission to raise a new 
regiment of liorse to oppose General Monk, 
who had deolnred himself in favour of the 
discarded parliament. When that parlia- 
ment was again restored, at the end of De- 
cember, Whitelocke, apprehensive of bis 
being sent to the Tower for acting on the 
Committee of Safety, concealed himself in 
the country, leaving the Groat Seal with 
his wife to be delivered to the speak*‘r. Ho 
remained in retirement till the final dissolu- 
tion of that parliament by its own act on 
March 10, 10(50, nor did he venture to oiler 
himself as a candidate for the Convention 
that succeeded it. He does not again men- 
tion himself in his Memorials of the time, 
which terminate with Charles’s solemn entry 
into London on May 20. 

Great indeed must have been WTiite- 
locke’s perjdexity in the various changes of 
the last year ; and the conduct ho pursued 
demonstrates by too conclusive evidence bis 
utter want of principle. The Protector Ri- 
chard’s entrusted keeper of the Seal, he 
became a member of the Council of State of 
the party that dethroned him ; and when 
that party was in turn dismissed by the 
array he again changed sides, and acted in 
the Committee of Safety and as keeper of 
the Seal ; and, to crown all, though the pro- 
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fessed object throughout the Tiurious changes 
was the settlement of the Commonwealth 
* without a king/ yet he proposed to Gene- 
ral Fl^twood to go over to Charles and 
offer him the crown; not from any loyal 
feeling, but merely, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, to forestall Monk in his aunposed 
intentions, and to secure impunity lor tlie 
past. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
who had seen him acting in high stations 
in every revolution since the king's death, 
always adhering to the side that was uppoiv 
most, should have doomed him a person so 
obnoxious as to be properly excepted from 
the act of pardon and oblivion passtMl at 
the Restoration. Hut, though his enemies 
were bitter, his friends were strong and nu- 
merous. His undoubted merits and ability 
pleaded for him, and particularly his mode- 
ration when in power stood him in great 
stead ; and consideration for his numerous 
family united with the rest to preserve him, 
with some difliciilty and by a small ma- 
jority, from the ruin that threatened him. 
lie no doubt owed miicli to liis old friend 
Hyde, now lord chancellor, who accounts 
for Whitolocko‘8 Huctuating conduct by the 
weakness of his character. In his domestic 
relations ho was kind, amiable, and good- 
humoured, and was evidently much beloved 
by his family ; as a lawyer, if not deep,^ Uo 
w-os well read and intelligent ; his practice 
at the bar was consequently very extensive, 
and his decisions on the bench were uncom- 
plained of ; as a scholar the l(»ftrned JScldon's 
frequent letters to him would bo eullicient, 
wimout other evidences from his speeches 
and writings, to prove him erudite in his- 
torical and classical litoraturo; and the 
manner in which he performed the duties 
of the various employments in wliich lie 
was engaged shows that, with whatever 
motive he entered on them, he exerted liiiii- 
self strenuously to eflect tlieir objc(jt. His 
real deficiency was the want of moral c<ju- 
rage, and his great weakness was vanity. 
The sentiments of mankind with regard to 
him are a mixture of affection and contempt, 
acquitting him of all the harsh feelings at- 
tributed to the leading opponents of the 
monarchy, but convicting him of aiding, by 
bis respectability, in their success. Ills cha- 
racter IS ably summed up by Clarendon, who 
says * he bowed his knees to Ilaal. and so 
swerved from his allegiance, but with less 
rancour and malice than other men; he 
never led, but followed ; and was rather cm'- 
ried away with the torrent than swam with 
the stream; and failed through those in- 
drmiries, which less than a general defection 
and a prosperous rebellion could never have 
discovered,’ 

lie is said to have had an interview with 
the king, when the merry monarch good- 
humouredly told him to go into the country. 
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and not to trouble himself with state affairs, 
but to take care of his wife and sixteen 
children. He could not expect any better 
uncourammont, and he wisely followed tbo 
advice. He lived fifteen years after the Re- 
storation, and dying in his retirement at 
Chilton Park in Wiltshire, on January 28,' 
1070, he was buried at Fawley^ in. Bucks, 
where his family property was situate. 

He was thrice married. His first wife 
was Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Bennot, 
£sq., an alderman of London ; his second 
was Frances, daughter of Lord Willoughby 
of Parham; and his third, a widow named 
Wilson, the daughter of — Carleton, Esq., 
who survived him. He had children by 
each, hut none of his male descendants re- 
main. {WhiMteketi MvjnuHah, nnd his 
Emhamf to Sivedm, cd. Henry 1 leave; Lord 
Clartm^m'H Life, &c.) 

WHITTIKGTOH, TnoHAS, of the ancient 
family of that name long seated at Ihiuntley 
in Gloucestershire, was grand-nephew of 
Sir llicliard Whittington, the famous lord 
mayor of London, and son t>f Sir Guy Whit- 
tington, who was high sheriff of thti county 
in 1428 and He himself filled the 

same , office in 1475; but beyond his ap- 
pointment as second baron of the Exchequer, 
on February 1481, 20 Edward IV., the 
published records of the law are wholly 
silent about him. lie was not, however, 
removed from his place under hiiwanl V. ; 
but immediately on the accession of lltchard 
111. Brian lloucliffe was constituted second 
baron in his ])laco, tho patent being dated 
June 20, 148.‘1, the second day of that 
usurper’s reign. He lived several years 
afterwanls, his will being dated in 141K), 

By his inarriago with Margaret, daughter 
and lieir of .John Edwards, ‘famusus ap- 
prenticins in lege poritus,’ lie became pos- 
sessed of the main>r of llodmarton in Glou- 
cestershire, and other largo estates, which 
devolved on his only daughter, Maud, who 
married William Wye, of Leppiet in that 
county. {Ex wf, uf the EeiJ, Nanvud Lymkn,) 

WICHINOHAM, William dk, of 'Wich- 
ingham in Norfolk, was probably tho son of 
William do Wichingliam, 31. P. for Norwich 
in the reign of Edward 11. Hu is first 
mentioned as an advocate in 21 Edward 111. 
at the assizes, but not till seven years after 
in the court at Westiniiist**r, he having in 
tho meantime been employed as a justice 
to fix tho wages of labourers in his native 
county. His name appoars'as a justice of 
assize from 34 Edward 111., and two years 
afterwards he was created a king's seijeant. 
His elevation to the bench as a justice of the 
Common l*leas took place on October 20, 
13(55, 30 Edward III. ; and he Continued to 
act in that court till the end of the reign, 
but was not re-appointed on tho accession 
of Richard II. Spelman {Icmia, 161; calls 
him ' clarisfiimus uominis illius jurisconsul- 
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taa.’ {Bol. Pari ii. 455, iil, 4; DvgdM» He prepared the impeachment of Bishop 
Orig. 43.) and introduora it into the House 

inCBXBtOW, Hrkby be, is inserted by of Lorn with an intemperate and abunre 
Do^ale as a justicier before whom a fine speedi {Pari Hiit, ii. 861, 886)^ the result 
was levied at Westminster in 9 Itichard, of which was the bishop’s imp^nment in 
1197-8 ; but Mr. Hunter’s list notices his the Tower for eighteen years. He was one 
name as occurring only in the first three of the commisooners sent by the parliar 
years of the reign of John. ment to the army in June 1647, to know 

In 8 Richard L he was discharged from what would satisfy them ; an^ turning to 
the sum of sixty marks which he had fined the independent party^ he received the ap- 
for the custody and marriage of the daughter pointment of a commissioner of the Great 
of Philip de Niewebote. the king having ^al on March 15, 1648 ( 252, 
granted the same to Ralph de Gememue. 293, 295), for which he was probably in- 

(MadoXf i. 202, 323.) debted as much to his connection with the 

WXOEIHTOK, WiixiAH de, or WT- general Lord Fairfax, whose sister he had 
TKIllTraS, for the name is spelled both married, as to his abilities in his profession, 
ways, was no doubt selected as an itinerant ; In October following he was called to the 
justice in the counties of Cambridge and I degree of the coif, and by the parliament 
Huntingdon in.O Henry III., 1225, in con- ' declared king’s serjeant He and White- 
sequence of his being at that time senes- locke, the other commissioner of the Seal, 
chsl or stewaid of the great abbey of. were so determined against having any- 
liameey. In the neat year he was one of thing to do with the tnal of the king that 
those appointed to assess and collect the they both retired to Whitelocke’s house in 
squinsime for those counties. His property the countiT to ^ avoid the business.’ (lUd, 
iay in Northampton^ire, and was seized 342, 349, 369-305.) 
iiito the king's hands at the latter end of When the trugt^dy was over, Sir Thomas, 
John's reign, but restored to him soon after though named as commissioner by the new 
the accession of his successor. (Pot Clause governuient, declined to serve ; and the 
i. 250, 320, ii. 77, 140 ) Commons had so much respect for his 

WXbSEIHOTOlf, Thomas, belonged to scruples as not only to excuse him, but to 
a junior branch of the ancient and ^ loyal order that he should practise within the 
family of Widdrington, of Widdrington in bar, and have a quarters wogos more than 
Northumberland, one of whom was the were due to him. He, however, was made 
gallant squire renowned in the ballad of seijeant for the Commonwealth on June 9, 
* Chevy ChMe.' Thomas was the eldest 1050, and became member of the Council 
son of Lewis Widdrington, of Hesboume of State in February 1051 ; he w'as present 
Grange in Norfolk, and, after spending some at the meeting at the speaker’s house in 
time at both universities, was admitted a the following December when Cromwell 
member of Gray’s Inn in 1618, where he discussed with those present what was fit 
became a barrister and beuchor, and was to be done for a settlement of the nation 
elected reader in 1641, (Atheti, iii. after the battle of Worcester, Widdrington 
061.) on that occasion advocated a mixed mo- 

He was recorder of Berwick, and ad- narchicoi government as the most suitable, 
dn^ssed King Charles* in a loyal speech and in answer to the objection that the late 
when passing through that town on June 2, king’s eldest son had l^en in arms against 
163^1, in his progress to Scotland, conclud- them, and his second son was their enemy, 
ing with the affectionate wish ^ that the suggested that the third son, the Duke of 
throne of King Charles, the great and wise Gloucester, was still among them, and was 
son of OUT British Solomon, may be that of too young to be infected with Uie princi- 
King David, the father of Solomon, esta- pies of their enemies. This hint was not 
blished Wore the Lord for over.’ Being relished by Cromwell, who soon broke up 
elected in 1638 to the more important the conference. Nor had Widdringtonis 
office of recorder of York, he had to perform resistance to his proposal in April 1653 to 
the same duty on the king’s arrival in that put a period to the parliament any better 
city on March 30, 1039, when his oration efiect, for the day after the general vio- 
exceeded the former in fulsome adularion.* lently turned the members out of doors by 
How lamentable to contrast these ardent his own authority. Notwithstanding this 
speeches with the different language soon opposition, Widdrinj^n was reinstated in 
to he common, and with the recorder's his former place of commissioner of the 
future career 1 He was rewarded with the Great Seal on April 5, 1654, soon after 
<>^kpighthood. (Piishwortht i. 179, Cromwell became protector. In July he 
T ^.) was elected member for the city of York 

In 16w he was elected member for Ber- in Cromwell’s second parliament, and in 
^ 1 * ®*^*®®*^ distinguished himself as a August he was placed on the commission 
sealous Presbyterian by taking a prominent for the Treasuiy, for which he had an addi- 
pmrt the violent proceedings of the times, tional 1000/. a year. He did not enjoy his 
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office mnch aboTe a year, for Cromwell end 
Ills council harinff made * an ordinan^ for 
the better regulauiw and limiting the juris- 
diction of the Hi^ Court of Chanceiy/ 
which Whitelocke and Widdrington con- 
sidered injurious to the publici and illegal 
in itselfi both of them refused to put it into 
executioui and were consequently dismissed 
on June 6, 1665. (25td. 878-507, 621- 
627.) Cromwell in discharmng them ex- 
pressed no displeasure at their scruples; 
and before the end of the year Widdring- 
ton was appointed chancellor for the county 
palatine of Durham, with a salary of 50/. a 
year, (6 BjtpoH Pub. JHec,, App. ii. 263.) 

In the new parliament of Septeml^r 
1066 Widdrington was returned both for 
the city of York and for Northumberland. 
His residence being at Ghisburn Graffge in 
that county, he elected to sit for it, and, 
having received the council's approval, was 
allowed to enter the house, and was chosen 
speaker. The first business that devolved 
upon him was the reception of the spirited 
remonstrance of those members who had 
been excluded for want of the council’s 
certificate of approbation. (iViW. Jliat. iii. 
1484-6.) 

It became his duty in March to present 
* The humble Petition and Advice ’ to the 
protector, calling upon him to take the 
title of Iring, which he introduced in a 
speech showing the antiquity of the title, 
and the present convenience and neceanity 
of its being assumed, very ingeniously but 
somewhat fancifully illustrated. When 
this was declined, and a now constitution 
established. Sir Thomas administered to 
Cromwell the new oath as lord protector, 
prefacing it by delivering to him the robe 
of purple, the Bible, the sceptre, and the 
sword, with a pithy comment on each. 

Diary ^ i. 397, ii. 613.) Tlie par- 
liament was dissolved on Februaiy 4, 1068, 
principally because the Commons wasted 
their time in debating the title to be 
given to the * other house;’ and Widdring- 
ton, whose arbitrary conduct as speaker 
had been frequently complained of by the 
members, was rewarded with the vacant 
office of lord chief baron of the Exchequer 
on June 26. (SuUrJinf 106.) The death 
of Cromwell, which occurred on September 
3, made no difference in his position, the 
IVftector llichard re-appointing him ; but 
before Richard was deposed, Serjeant 
Wilde petitioned the parliament to he re- 
‘ instated in his former place of lord chief 
baron. (Bwion, iv. 390, 468.) The Ser- 
jeant’s application was not at that time 
successful ; but when the Long Parliament 
reassumed the government, Widdrington, 
having been appointed one of the Council 
of State, was transferred on January 17, 
1660, from the Court of Exchequer to be 
principal commissioner of the Great Seal 
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(WhUelaeke, 693), in which pdace ho con- 
tinued till the return of the k^ig. 

In the Healing or Convention Parliament 
of April 1660 Sir Thomas was elected for 
two places, Berwick and York, and sat for 
the latter. On the restoration of Charles 
II. he had the benefit of the Act of In- 
demnity, and was the first named of the 
re-appointed serjeants on J une 1 . 

3.) A few days after he boldly oppos^ a 
piovist), moved by Colonel Jones and Mr. 
Prynne, compcdling all officers during the 
protectorate to refund their salaries, saying 
that if he was included in it he had much 
better have been excluded from the act. 
The clause was rejected. In December he 
was confinned in liis previous appointment 
of chancellor of Durham, and in May 1661 
he was again returned for Berwick. Ho 
resigned the record ersbip of York in 1662, 
and dying on May 13, 16<U, was buried in 
the chancel of St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, with 
a handsome monument to his memory. 
Though evidently an accomplished man, 
and well versed in hi%tOWu profession, there 
is much in his career to prove the truth of 
what was said of his character, that it had 
< more of the willow than the oak.’ 

He married Frances, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand Lord Fairfax of Cameron, the father 
of the parliamentary general, and had by 
her four surviving daughters. 

Ho left behind him a ^ A Description or 
Survey of the City of York.’ 

WIOHENEOLT, Jonw ]>n, was appointed 
in 16 John constable of the castle of Wal- 
lingford, ho being then shoriff of Berkshire. 
(JRol. Ptit, 109.) lie held both till the end 
of that reign, and during part of the next, 
and ill 17 John was presented to the church 
of Stokes in the diocese of Lincoln, and 
became one of the royal chaplains. In 3 
Henry 111., 1219, he w^as a justice itinerant 
in the counties of Wilts, Hants, Oxford, 
and Berks {IMd. 16(5), being probably 
named as connected with the latter county, 
and Ixicause it was usual to add a clerical 
associate. In 11 Henry III, a mandate was 
addressed to him as a justice of the forests. 
(Ro/. Clam, ii. 216.) 

WIOHTMAK, WTT.UABC, was bom in 
1786 in Dumfriesshire, where his family 
had been long established. 

After entering University Collem, Ox-, 
ford, he was elected to a Michell fellowship 
at Queen’s College, and took his degree of 
M.A. Becoming then a student in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, he practised for some years as a 
special pleader before he was called to the 
On taking that step in 1821, the re- 
utation he had already acquired insured 
im at an early period a very considerable 
business. Ilis cnaracter for solid lepl 
learning may be estimated by his being 
employed for ten or twelve years as the 
assistant of the attomey-goner^ of the 
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dnjf in the oilice of junior connsel of the 
'JVeafitiry, a post familiarly desisted as 
that officer’s * devil,* and requiring a quali- 
iicution which eminently belonged to him 
— that of the most unerring accuracy and 
precision. This also led to his appointment 
as one of the commissioners for enquiring 
into tlio practice and proceeding of the 
common law courts in J8*30, ana in 1833 
in another commission for digesting the 
criminal law. 

With such antecedents his ultimate pro- 
motion was certain. It took place in 
February 1841, when he was constituted 
a judge of the Queen’s Iknch, and was 
thereupon knighted. The selection was | 
more than jiislitied : during the period j 
of nejirly three-and-twonty years in which 
ho sat in that court, notwithstanding his 
exalted position, and the high estimation 
in which he must have been conscious that 
iio was held, ho never lost tliat innato 
^undesiy for which from the first he was 
<listinguished. To his profound knowledge 
of the law he added those judicial qualities 
of patience in listening, discrimination in 
judging, and clearness in explaining, which 
are so <?ssential and becoming on the bench. 

His labours and his life were suddenly 
formiruitod at York on Deeemhor 10, 180.*!, 
by nil attack of npoph*xy, wliile atteiullug 
the Ntirtlievn Circuit, hemg the third judge 
who has during tlie reign closed his career 
while in the exercise of his duties nt the 
assizi's, the two others being Mr. Justice 
’Palfourd and Mr. Ihiron AVatson. 

He married in 1810 tlio daughter of 
James Hairvl, Esq., of LnssWtadc, near 
Edinburgh. 

, It is with pride and pleasure that I am 
permitted to append to tliis slight memoir 
a letter from one of Sir William Wight- 
man’s fiiruier fellow-labourers on the bench. 
'Die elegant an<l afiectioiiate stylo of the 
writer will be recognised by inaiiy of my 
readers, wIk^ cannot i'ail to reuiaik that in 
file amiiihlo character and the judicial 
excellence which he justly attributes to his 
friend he has unconsciously delineated 
his own ; — 

Muly25, 18fi4. 

‘Mr DF.\R Sir,— T have delayed the ful- 
filment of my promise to you respecting 
my late colleague and friend Mr. Justice 
AAightinan longer than 1 intended— in 
great measure because the considering it 
with a view to its fulfilment has convinced 
me that it was somewhat rashly made. 
Much, indeed, might be said respecting 
him by one competent to the task, and of 
an interesting character both to lawyers 
and to general readers; but it might be 
hardly ^suitable to the plan of your work ; 
and his proloss-ional career, though one of 
uninterrupted success, and, for the part of 
it during which he was a judge, of eminent 
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utility to the public, waa not an eventful 
one : it was a stream flowing on to its close 
with increasing volume, but without breaks, 
without falls, without overflows. 

‘ He and 1 were not on the same circuit, 
when at the bar; but we sate in the same 
row in court, and I had suflicient oppor- 
tunity to fonn a high opinion of his «eat 
legal knowledge and practical abiUty, Doth 
as a special pleader and advocate. It so 
happened that we were engaged on the 
same side in the prosecutions which grow 
out of the Bristol lliots, and were con- 
ducted under a special commission; and 
also in the informations against the mayor 
and aldermen of Bristol wliicli followed. 
Gradually there grew u]> between us a 
good deal of friendly feeling and familiar 
intercourse. He was a most agreeable 
companion. 1 do not think that ho could 
be said, at the time I speak of, to have 
done his intellect full justice in the way of 
literary cultivation. It might be owing to 
his genuine modesty and very undemonstra- 
tive character ; he certainly, however, did 
not show nt tliat time much of general 
reading or scholarsliip in his talk ; but he 
was full of information and anecdote, and n 
lick vein of hmnour ran through all his 
conversation — humour, as indeed it com- 
monly is, quite untranslatable, which no 
narrative can give an adequate idea of, and 
removed tlie farther from common ap- 
peciation, but the more racy to professional 
hearers, from its very commonly clothing 
itself in quaint professional diction. I was 
raised to the bench some years before him ; 
and wlion I went upon the Northern Circuit 
as judge, 1 found him nearly, if not quite, 
tlie first junior and engaged in nearly every 
important case. To this position he clung, 
seemingly having no desire for the distinc- 
tion of a silk gown, and certainly very 
averse to that which ambitious juniors are 
said soineliiues to covet — the being called 
on to lead a cause owing to the unexpected 
absence of his lender, lie desired no such 
opportunities of distinction. I remember 
in vain putting on him all the pressure 
fairly in my power upon an occasion nt 
Liverpool when we were dividing the 
causes, and trying them at the same timo 
in two courts. I wished him to lead a 
cause, but he resolutely declined. No one 
doubted that in the majority of causes he 
would have led with exquisite judgment, or 
that be would have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over a jury. With this disposition 
and these unquestioned qualifleations, he 
did not covet promotion, and remained with 
a stuff gown on his back, until, in the spring 
of 1841, Mr. Justice Littledale resigned, 
and he was, with the universal approbation 
of the profession, called by Lord Chancellor 
Cotton ham to fill his place. Few men, 
perhaps, nt that time would have been 
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reckoned equal to the retiring judge in the 
knowledge of the common law; but Wight- 
man was a successful student in the same 
school, and he brought with him a greater 
knowledge of nmukind and habits of a more 
prompt decision. The duties which he now 
entered on he continued to discharge to the 
last day of his life ; and it is not merely 
the exaggeration of a friend to say that he 
did so with ever-increasing satisfaction to 
the public. As at the bar, so on the 
bench, he was never a volunteer of labour 
which it was not his duty to undertake, 
nor covetous of any occasional distinctiou ; 
but he shrank from no labour which the 
discharge of his duty called on him t4> 
undertake. ; and whenever circumstances 
compelled him to bo prominent, ho was 
found to till tlie post with ease and diJTiity 
of manner, as well as simplicity. lie had, 
of course, often to prepare written judg- 
ments for himself, and not seldom for the 
court: ho did this with great care, in a 
clear stylo, and with a very lucid arrange- 
ment. Cionerally, indc<*d almost universally, 
he commenced with a statement of what ho 
considered to be the facts, that, as he said, 
it might at all events appear on what ho 
decided; he arranged his authorities, or 
stated his principles of decision, and then 
drew the conclusion. I have alwayH con- 
sidered them as models of that class of com- 
position ; and his reasoning faculty was so 
sound, that he did not often miss a logical 
coiichision ; to use a professional expression, 
lie w'as eiuiiiontly a safe judge.” lie never 
exceeded in length; indeed, it might have 
been well if one so competent bad on some 
occasions travelled wider afield, and illus- 
trated his decision of the matter in hand 
by analogies, of which his learning w<iuld 
have furnished him with a])t and striking 
instances, lie served with three chief 
justices in succession, and f believe there 
was no one of them who did not feed and 
gratefully acknowledge the value of his 
elleclivo assistance — always zeiilously ami 
never ostentatiousl}^ rendered. 

‘ When he sat alone at Nisi I’rius, or in 
the trial of criminal cases, it was in a good 
sense a great j udicinl display — always care- 
ful ns to his appearance mid dress, dignified 
without the slightest ostentation, very 
courteous, vet very firm, quiet, saying 
little, but that little very pointedly, in the 
course of the cause, very attentive, and 
losing nothing ; disposing of points as they 
arose, shortly, and with eiwe and distinct- 
ness ; presenting the question, and the cir- 
cumstances as they boro on it, to^ the jury 
with the greatest precision, and ineyitohly 
TOiJimg them feel entire confidence in his 
impartiality. The man who had a good 
cause, or the innocent prisoner, rejoiced 
that ho had him for the judge ; while he 
against whom the verdict passed, felt at 
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least the satisfaction that no favonrablo 
point had been overlooked or undervalued,, 
nothing adverse exaggerated or unduly 
pressed. Yet, with all this mastery over 
the position, what wo call anxious cases — 
cases of j^reat length or complication, or 
those which might end in capital punish- 
ment — did make liini very anxious ; and to 
those who were near him on such occasions 
there were sometiim^' -outbreaks they can 
hardly c/iIIhI, but .'iliglit outpourings of 
qiicrulousnoss, fiH>e fnuu ill-temper, and at 
which no one was move ready to smile than 
hini.<9elf when the cause had pa.sscd away. 

* I saw him for the last lime, T think, on 
November iiO, when ho trallwl on mo, 
just below ho stnited on that circuit fitun 
which he was never to return. He had 
walked a ron>i*lerahlo distance fr«)m his 
own house in JOaton Place; and he was 
nliout to walk luuuo, making oilier visits by 
the way. Ho hiid then noiirly completod 
his eightieth year: yet ho looked fVesli and 
firm, walkeil uprightly, saw and hfiai*<l 
porfoctly, and wjis in llie full vigour of his 
mental fncultii'S. As w(! parted, I reminded 
him of the last winter circ.uit at York, on 
which we had been together, and how wo 
had then both agreed that that should he 
our Inst. Ho only smiled, and we parted 
without a foreboding on oillu»r side. He 
fouml III York a heavy calendar, and from 
the beginning it sooined to oppress him 
more tlnin was nsnnlly the Cftso. \Vn arc 
apt, after an event of importance has hnp- 
pened, to r»?conect slight oirciimslanci's and 
casual expressions which, if nothing had 
happ<‘ned, wc? should have forgotten or 
thought quite immaterinl. Jt is remenihered 
now th.at the clinplain had omitted to 
nujution liini in tlio bidding prayer before 
Ids ossi'/e sermon. ** 'J'liero was no ('lie in 
the minster,” said he after the service, 
“who more m^eded the prayers f»f the 
people than the jiulg(» who has this list of 
prisoners to ilispf>se of.” 

‘ On the ln.<t day of his life ho was in 
court early, and tiied a complicatcil casi;, 
which lasted the whole day : it was one 
which excited much interest in tho county, 
and the hall was crowded. He felt op- 
pressed; but tlii.s did not appear to tho 
audience, who listened with admiration to 
a masterly Humming up of the long evi- 
dence — with ndmiratioii not unmixed with 
wonder to .seo such vigour of intellect and 
cleamesR of recollection, supported by such 
activity of the bodily fncultins, at such an 
advanced ago. Hut it was the bright 
burning of the taper before its sinking into 
darkness. He returned to his lodgings, 
where, happily for himself and for her, 
MLss Wightinan was waiting for him. The 
father and the child passed tho evening 
quietly together. He complained a little 
of his work overcoming him, and spoko 
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cheerfolly of teaimation and rambUng on 
the Continent. He talked much and with 
overflowing aflection of the different mem- 
bers of his family. So the evening passed^ 
and he retired to his room. There was 
just enough in his tone and manner to 
excite a little uneasineasi and it is said that 
Miss Wightnian made an excuse some time 
after to tap at his door and enquiie how he 
was. lie iinawercd cheerfully, but he never 
rose from his bed : the old man’s stren^h, 
it should seem, had been too severely tried, 
and he sank on the following day. 

* It may well be supposed how awfully 
and sadly the news broxe on the crowded 
city of York. That a man at his time of 
life should pass away without note of 
warning nii^t seem not extraordinary; 
but it is remarkable that, old as he was. 
nothing in his appearance or manner callea 
lip associations with the approach of death, 
hi veil to his nearest friends and ndations 
the event came with the shock of suiprise ; 
iiiid here the bar, the jury, the witnesses, 
the crowd of interested "spectators, had 
seeu him last, and but the day before, on 
the judgment^seat, administering justice 
with the vigour and clearness of a man in 
the prime of life — ^with the wisdom and 
consideration, but without a sliadow of the 
weakness of old age. It may be truly said 
that the feeling of surprise was not greater 
or more universal than that of regret. 
Not in the first moment, hut after time 
allowed for consideration, which only added 
substance to the feeling, a meeting was 
held, and it was resolved to place a window 
in the minster in commemoration of his 
public services, his private virtues, and the 
sorrow of his friends and the public for the 
loss they had sustained. 

'1 am not writing my friend’s eulogy, 
nor attempting to describe at full his 
character ; nor must I venture to lift up the 
veil, which must remain drawn before the 
long happinesses and sacred sorrows of 
domestic life, though it shuts out from 
respectful and loving admiration the best 
parts, it may be, of a good man’s character, 
it is enough to say that he left a widow 
who has to be thankful for nearly half a 
century of unbroken harniony and happi- 
ness, and four daughters and numerous 
grwdcbildren, the objects of his constant 
aflection and care. Life must to them be 
changed indeed ; but it may safely be hoped 
that she and they will all be supported 
under their great afiliction by Ilia band, 
who has ordained it for them. 

* 1 am afrtud 1 have been led to do what, 
at the oulset, I prepared you for my care- 
fully avoiding ; and perhaps I have written 
what should have no place in your book : 
but you will consider over how* many years 
of friendly and intimate intercourse my 
memoiy wanders, and that be who can 
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look back so ftr can hardly bare escaped 
the infirmity to which len^ of days is 
most liable. 

*1 sometimes think, with regret, that 
had he timely spared the unusual strength 
which was vouensafed to him, and retired 
some few years since to labours less ex- 
hausting than those of the common law 
bench, be might now be among us, con- 
ferring happiness on his family, and real 
benefits on the public. But such regrets 
are as unwise as they are unavailing. He 
lived happy in the course he pursued, and 
he died as 1 think he would nave wished 
to die — his loins girded, his harness on his 
back, in the faithful and conscientious 
dischaige of his duty. 

'1 remain, my dear Sir, 

* Yours, &c.’ 

WIOBAH, James, was of Irish extrac- 
tion. His father was Irish ; his paternal 
grandfather, John Wigrara of Wexford, 
and his paternal grandmother, Mary, 
daughter of Robert Clifford of Wexfonl, 
wore also Irish. His father, Sir Robert 
Wigrain, was bom at Wexfi^rd, and, set- 
tling in England, became one of the most 
eminent of its merchants. In 1805 he was 
honoured with a baronetcy, which is now 
possessed by his grandson, whose father, 
the second baronet, assumed the name of 
Fitzwygrani. Sir Robert Wigram married 
two wives, and was the parent of twenty- 
three children, of whom Sir James, the 
vice-chancellor, was his third son by his 
second wife, Eleanor, daughter of John 
Watts, Esq., of Southampton. He was 
born at his father’s seat, Walthamstow 
Uou^, Essex, on November 5, 1793. 
Feeling that the seven years he spent at a 
private school had been wasted, be had the 
courage, at the age of sixteen, to follow 
the advice of the Rev. Thomas Bourdillion, 
of Fen Stanton, with whom he was then 
placed as pupil, and to begin bis education 
again from the beginning. This he did so 
successfully that at Cambridge (where he 
began kis residence at Trinity College in 
l8ll, under the private tutorship of the 
Rev. Charles Webb le Bas, subse^ently 
principal of the East India College, Hailey- 
bury) he became fifth wrangler in 1816, 
and in autumn 1817 gained a fellowship at 
Trinity, taldng his degree of BwA. in lol6, 
and that of M.A. in 1818. In December 
1818 he married Anne, dfaugbter of Richard 
Arkwright, Esq., of Willersley in Derby- 
shire, granddaughter of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and in the following year he 
was called to the bar by the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Attaching himself to the 
Court of Chancery, be practised there with 
such success that in 1834 he was made 
one of the king’s counsel, having in 1831 
published a treatise entitled * An Exami- 
nation of the Rules of Law respecting the 
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AdmUsion of Extrinsic Evidence in lud ] i^round for accusation. {JParl, HisL ii, 63.) 
of the Interpretation of Wills,* which has | 'n 1636 he was called to the degree of 
nlreadjr gone through four editions. This srjeant. {Rtfimr, xx. 22.) 
treatise was followed in 1836 another, In the Long Parliament he was member 
endtled ‘ Points in the Law of Discovery,’ or Worcestershire, and was a prominent 
which IS eaually useful and highly esteemed, ctor in its proceedings. He was chairman 
These pubiicanonsled to a very interesting >f the committee appointed to prepare the 
^rrespondence with some of the American 'mpeachment against the thirteen bbhops 
judges, among whom was Dr. Story, the oncemed in making the new canons, 
celebrated author of the well-known Com- hich, on August 3, 1641, he presented to 
mentaries. ^ ^ ... House of Lords. In December he 

While enjoying a distinguished lead in ircsided over a committee of enquiry as to 
the courts of equity, he entered parliament . plot to bring in the army to overawe the 
as member for Leominster in tiune 1841, parliament; and in January 1042 he re- 
but had little opportunity of exhibiting ported a conference with the Lords as to 
any senatorial talent, for within foiirmonths he attorney-general (Sir Edward Herbert) 
he received the reward of his forensic liaving impeuchod the five members, and 
labours, and vacated his seat upon being imducted the iiii|)4Michment against that 
raised to the bench. On October 28 of 3fficer which the Commons ordered. (Pm^L 
that year, on the passing of an act of ifwL ii. 806, 1030, 1121.) In the same 
parliament (6 Viet. c. 6, s. 10) aiitho- year he sub^ribed two horses and their 
rising the appointment of two new judges maintenance for the defence of the parlia- 
of the Court of Chance^, to bo called ment (Notes and Qm^ieSf Ist S. xii, ^18) ; 
vice-chancellors, Mr. J. L. Knight-Bruce and in February 1(143 ho was recommendeil 
and Mr. James AVigram were selected from as chief baron of the Exchequer in the 
the equity bar to 611 those oHices. Tiiey unsuccessful propositions made by the 
were both knighted in January following, Commons to the king. ( CWcaff(m,iii.407.) 
and sworn in ns members of the privy The parliament having ordered a new 
council Sir James Wigram presided over Great Seal in place of that which hod been 
his court for nine years, his decrees being carried to tbo king by Lord Lyttelton, 
remarkable for the lucid exposition of the principally on the arguments of Mr. Ser- 
legal principles involved in the cases on jeant Wilde, showing its necessity, resolved 
which he had to adjudicate. They wer( to entrust it to six commissioners, twr> 

the subject of general approbation, an( lords and four commoners, and on Novem- 

were highly extolled by tnose most com ber 10, 1643, the serjennt was elected as 

petent to form a judgment. As reporter one of the latter. By successive votes 

by Mr, Thomas Hare, all of them have th these commissioners, notwithstanding tlie 

special advantage of having been seen am Self-Denying Ordinance, retained the dis- 
approved by the judge before publication, tody of the Seal fur throe years, when on 

In consequence of ill-health, which re October 30, 1040, they surrendered it to 

suited in total loss of sight, Sir James fel the speakers of the two hounes. During 

himself compelled to resign his post ir this time Serjeant Wilde still kept his seat 

Trinity Vacation 1850. Serenely patien in the Commons, and was one of the 

under his aOliction, he lived many yean managers on their part in tlie impeachment 

afterwards, and died on July 29, ISOC of Archbishop Laud, whose trial com- 

For many of the facts in this sketch 1 an menced on March 12, 1644. Ilis spc^eches 

indebted to the courteous liberality of Si against the primate wore more conspiciioiw , 

James Wigram. for political and religious rancour tnan for 

WIIBE, JoHX, descended from a faniil; argument cir good taste. AVlien Mr. Heme, 

that resided at Holt in the county t the archbishop’s counsel, argued that iioiio 

Denbigh about the reign of Henry "IV of the charges amounted to treason, the 

was the son of George Wilde, of Droitwic serjeant said it bad not been alleged that 

in Woi-cestershire, a 8crjeant-at4aw in thi they did so, ‘ but we do say that all the 

reign of James I., and of Frances, daughte: bishop’s misdemoiinqurs put together do, 
of Sir Edmund Iludleston, of Sawston i by way of accumulation, make many grand 

Cambridgeshire. He was educated a treasons.* llerno immediately replied, ‘ I 

Balliol College, Oxford, where he took th crave your mercy, good Mr. Seqeant ; I 

degree of B.x\. in 1607, and of M.A. i never understood before this time that two 

1610. Following his father’s professioi hundred black rabbits would make a black 

he entered the Inner Temple, where h horse.* The trial was superseded, as in the 

was elected reader in 1631. (Fasti Oxon, Earl of Strafford’s case, by a bill of 
i. 321, 338; DagdMs Orig. 168.) A attainder, under which the archbishop 
member of Charles’s second parliament in sudered on January 1(1 1(>44-5. Wilde 
1626, he took part in the debate against was elected recorder of Worcester in July 
the Duke of Buckingham, arguing from 1640. ( Journals: Whitelocke, 77, 218; 

JBracton that common fame was a sufficient State Trials^ iv. 351-508.) 
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After the Seal woa taken from the aer- 
jeantj he was several times employed as 
ludge of assize^ and does not seem to have 
lK3ca very scrupulous in his proceedings. 
He is accused at one time of hanging Cap- 
tain John Burley at Winchester for causing 
a drum to he beaUm for God and King 
Charles at Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
in order to rescue his captive sovereign; 
and at another, of directing the grand jury 
to ignore the bill of indictment preferred 
against Major Edmund Kolph for intending 
to murder the king. The Commons voted 
their thunks to him for his great and good 
service dune to the parliament in that 
<‘.ircuit, and Anthony Wood (Fastif i. 330) 
states that he received 1000/. for each of 
these transactions, adding that it ^ was all 
one to him whether he hung or hung not, 
so he got the beloved pelf.* 

On October 12, 1048, tlio parliament 
took upon them to till the vacancies on the 
^ judicial bench, and appointed Serjeant 
Wilde to bo chief baron of the Exchequer, 
.who was sworn into oflice on November 
10. He still retained his position when 
the king WiLs hcdieadcd, took the new oaths, 
jind was placed on the Council of State. 

( Whitelwlie^ 343-.‘i81.) When Cromwell 
upsumed the protectorate in Becemher 
1033, ho did not, for some iinrocorded 
reason, <!ontiiiue "Wildo as chief baron, but 
appointed William Steele. (Jlardrvs" i?c- 
portii.) There is a letter from Wilde, 
dated July 12, 1054, complaining that 
after all his si'rviccs ho is removed, ad- 
<h’(‘ssed to Whitelocko Fmb, ii. 

401) on In’s return from the Swedish om- 
’hassy, who says that it was ‘ a usual reward 
in such times for the best services,’ and 
adds that lie moved the protector on 
Wilde 8 behalf, * but to no elVect, the pro- 
tector having a dislike to the sorjeant, but 
the ground thereof I could not learn.* 

Wilde rtuuained out of employment during 
the rest of Cromweirs life, but was elected 
luember for Droitwich in I’rotector Richard’s 
‘ parliaiiieiit of 1558-0. lie there preseuted 
a petition from himself, praviiig a restora- 
tion to his foruier ollice, and for payment 
of the arrears of 1300/. due to him for his 
salary. Tho former was refused, but tho‘ 
latter was granted. {Burton' 6 JUiart/j iv. 
300.) 

On the retuniofthe Long Parliament 
Serjeant Wilde resumed his place as a 
member, and on .Tnniiary 17, 1050-00, was 
restored to his judicial seat by the same 
power that had first aupointed him. ( IVkitC’^ 
lovke^ 093.) Short, iiowever, was his en- 
joyment of it. The return of the king in 
jVIay, and the immediate nomination of 
Sir Orlando Bridgemnn as lord chief baron, 
terminated the serjeant s legal career. In 
consequence of his having assisted the 
Lords in several coinmillecft of the Couveu- | 


tion Parliament, he escaped further ques- 
tion, and, absolved by the Act of Indemnity, 
he retir^ to his iiouse at Hampstead. 
There he died about 1669, and was buried 
at Wberwill in Hampshire, the seat of 
Charles Lord de la Warr, the husband of 
his only daughter and heir, Anne. ( Collim'H 
Peerage^ i. 287, ii. 100, v. 24.) His wife 
was Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Har- 
ries, of Tonge Castle, serjeaut-ab^law aud 
baronet. 

Whitelocke describes him as Geained 
in his profession, but of more reading than 
depth of judgment,^ Ai^d as executing liis 
place ^ with diligence and justice;’ but the 
testimony of his other contemporaries is 
strongly against him. Clarendon calls him 
^ an infamous judge; ’and Archbishop Laud, 
in the account of bis trial, says, had a 
character given me before of this gentleman 
which I will forbear to express, but in this 
speech of his, and his future proceedings 
with me, 1 found it exactly true;’ and 
Anthony Wood’s opinion of him has been 
already stated. Burton also speaks of his 
tiresome spec'ches. 

WILDE, WiJ.LiAJT, born about 1011, 
was the son of W’illiam Wilde, of Clifford’s 
Inn, London, aud was called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple in 1037, became a 
bencher in 1052, and was elected recorder 
of London on November 3, 1069. That he 
was considered one of the moderate party 
may bo presumed from his being returned 
UA member fur that city to the Convention 
I’arliainent that met in April lOGO, from 
his being knighted immediately on tho 
lung’s return, from his being called to the 
degree of Serjeant at the second call after 
the Bostorntion, and from his being further 
dignified with a baronetcy on September 
13 in the sjime year. As recorder ho was 
of course named on the commission for 
the trial of the regicides. On November 
lO in the following year he was made one 
of the king’s serjeants, which position, 
with that of recorder, he enjoyed until 
April 10, 1008, when lie resigned the latter 
uifico on being appointed a judge of tho 
Common riuas. In that court he remained 
nearly live years, and then on January 22, 
1673, was removed to the King’s Bench, 
where he sat as judge above six years 
more. (1 Siderjin, 4; ZV/. Hid. iv. 4; 
2\ Baymondf 217 ; T. Jones, 43.) 

On April 29, 1079, his ^tent was re- 
voked at the same time as those of three 
other judges— viz., Vere Bertie, Thurland, 
and Bramston. Burnet (i. 460) says that 
Sir William Wilde, ‘n worthy and ancient 
judge,’ was turned out for his plain free- 
dom in telling Bedlow, one of the witnesses 
of the Popish Plot, that 'he was a perjiped 
man, aud ought to come no more into 
court, but go home and repent’ In the 
preceding February, Green, Ikjrry, and Hill 
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were tried for the murder of Sir Edmund- 
buxy Godfrey; end on April 10 Nathaniel 
Beading wan tried for tampering with the 
king*a evidence; the conviction on both 
trials being founded materially upon the 
evidence of Bedlow. Justice Wilde took 
an active part in each, pronouncing sen- 
tence of death in the former, and saying 
that the conviction of the latter was* a 
very good verdict.’ So that hia discovery 
of Bedlow’s false swearing and his use of 
the expressions recorded by Burnet must 
have happened between April 1(5 and !2(5. 
iStfUc Tnals^ vii. 222, 261.) lie survived 
his dismissal only seven mouths, dying on | 
November 26, 1079. lie buried in the | 
Temple Church. 1 

lie appears to have been well grounded 
in the law, and an honest and coiisidoralc 
judge. Sir Henry Yelverton’s Reports were 

J mblishod by him in French in KiOl, when 
le was king’s serjeant, and in English in 
1074, when h^wtw judge. Ilis residence 
when recorder was in Groat St. Barlho- 
lonicw’a (vlose, and afterwards nt Lewis- 
ham, Kent, until ho purchased the manor 
of Goldaton, or Goldstauton, in Ash in the 
same county. 

He married three wives. The name of 
the first is not recorded ; that of the seomid 
was Jane, daughter of Felix AVilaon, of 
Hanwell in Middlesex; and the third was 
Prances, daughter of John Berccroft, of 
Chard in Somersetshire. He had a son by 
each of the two latter, but both dying with- 
out male issue, the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. (Add. MiiS. 5007 , 05 * ; Ilastcdj i. 
503 , xi. 196. ) 

WILDE, .Limbs Plaistkd (Loni) Pex- 
zaxck), is the fourth son of Edwaixl Archer 
Wilde, Esq,, an eminent attorney and soli- 
citor in London, for wliich city and the 
county of Middlesex lie served tlie ollice of 
sheriff in 1828. Ills father was the brother 
of the late I^ord Truro, who for some time 
was engaged in that branch of the legtil 
profession. 

He WHS born in IHIO, and after his pre- 
liminary education at Winchester School 
proceeded to Trinity (college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees of B.A. in LS^}8 
and M.A. in 1842. With so much legal 
blood in his veins he was naturally devoted 
to the same profession, and, having been en- 
tei'od of the society of IJncoln s Inn, wa.s 
c^led to the bar In 1839. He attached 
himself to the Northern Circuit, and in the 
next year was appointed junior counsel to 
the Excise find Customs. Soon distinguish- 
ing himself by his deep knowledge of mer- 
cantile and maritime law, he rapidly ad- 
vanced in professional reputation ; in 1855 
heobtaineu an acknowledged lead as queen’s 
counsel, and in 1859 he was made counsel 
to the duchy of Ijuncaster. 

He was appointed a baron of the Exche- 
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quer on April 13, 1800, and was thereupon 
knighted ; and had not sat in that court 
more than throe years and four months 
before the lamented death of that excellent 
judge ISir Cresswell Cresawell occasioned 
a vacancy in the Court of Probate and Di- 
vorce. It spealfs highly of the judicial 
ability which Sir Janies Wilde bail oxlii- 
bited that he should have been called upon 
to undertake the responsible and delicate 
duties attached to the oilice of chief judge 
of the new court. He was appointed to it 
on August 2(», 1803, and so satisfactory has 
been his perfonnance uf its dutit*s that it is 
the univeiMil wish, botli of the bar and iho 
I public, that he may long be able to undergo 
I the heavy and iiicessjmi labour tliat devolves 
upon him. He was honmnvd with a seat 
I in the privy council ; and on April 0, 1809, 

I he was calied up to the House of I’eers by 
1 the title of Lord Penzance. 

He has slmwii lliat lie is not merely a 
candul administrator of the law, hut also 
an able analvst of its principles, in an ex- 
cellent nddrt'ss delivered by him as presi- 
dent of the department of jurisprudence and 
amendment of the law, in a late meeting 
of the Social Science Congress at A’orli, ho 
gave a rapid account of our original social 
institutions, of the gradual ibrniation of the 
laws that regulated them, of the various 
additions that the advances of civilisation 
necessitated, and of thetwils that arose from 
the complication o<;easioned by the adnii.v- 
ture of the new emurtuients with the old, 
which, though obsolele, remained unre- 
pealed. He ]>h*turod the eonsetjuent dilll- 
culties felt by the judges, wJiieh compelled 
them frequently, in order to do justice, to 
become legLlators insfc'ad of interpreters; 
I and ill pointing out tliat the cases they th}- 
; cided were so nuim*rnus, and the deeinons 
i they pronounced W'ere offi'ii so coiiilicting, 
j the learned lecturer declared that he could 
I see no remedy but in a I)ig»*st, bringing 
together the broad principles on which Iho 
common law ri‘po.ses, and which tacitly 
guide the decisions of tiiir courts. 

He married J^udy Mary Bouverie, tlie 
I youngest daughter of William, third Furl 
of 1 1 ltd nor. 

WILDE, Thomas (r.iiKii Tuvuo). The 
care,cr of Thomas Wilde aifords ii most un- 
common instance of the rise from the lowest 
to the highest step in the law, passing 
' through the diflertmt grades of attorney, 
barristt.T, serjeant, king's serjeant, solicitor 
imd attorney general, chief justice, and lord 
chancellor. 

He was born on July 7, 1782, in Warwick 
Square, and was the second son of Mr. 
Thonias AVilde, an attomey-at-law, by bis 
wife, Margaret Anno Knight, wliose two 
other sons were brought up in the same pro- 
fession ; the elder becoming a bandster and 
ultimately cliicf justice ul the (_'ap'? of < <'oud 
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Hope; and the jounger, Edward Archer 
Wade, holding a high rank as an attorney 
in London, the father of the above James 
Plaisted Wilde, Lord Penzance. 

Thomas Wilde received his education at 
St. PauVs School, and in after life showed 
how much he appreciated the advantages 
he had derived from that establishment, by 

{ iresenting to it 1000/., the interest of which 
le directed to be annually expended in prizes 
to the best scholars. lie was admitted as 
an attorney in 1805, and continued to prac- 
tise with groat success in that department 
for nearly twelve yeara In 1813 he married 
]\[ary, daughter of William Willman, Esq., 
and widow of William Devaynes, Esq., the 
banker. At this time, dissatisfied with the 
limited sphere in which he acted, and con- 
scious that his powers were adapted to a 
more extended range, he entered the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the bar on Fe- 
bruary 7, 1817, being then in his thirty- 
^tifth year. 

* Overcoming all the obstacles in the way 
of one who, as it were, intrudes himself into 
a higher branch of his profession, he almost 
instantly acquired a considerable proportion 
<if business. lie is said to have conquered 
an impediment in his speech, which pre- 
vented him from uttering certain words, by 
forming a list of synonymcs, and substi- 
tuting them whenever the words occurred 
which he could not pronounce. This per- 
severance was his neculiar characteristic, and 
exemplified itselr so remarkably in every 
cause in which he was engaged that he won 
general confidence. His firmness and inde- 
pendence secured the attention of the judges; 
find the character he had thus acquired, with 
his reputation for the power of precise ar- 
ran^ment and for extraordinary industry, 
no doubt caused him to be selected, in 1820, 
when ho had been only three years at the 
bar, as assistant counsel in the defence of 
Queen Caroline, who was so pleased with 
his exertions on her behalf that she ap- 
pointed him one of her executors. This 
^laturally raised Mr. Wilde in professional 
estimation, and his business increased so 
gi'eatly that he felt warranted in accepting 
the degree of the coif when oflered to him, 
in Easter 1824, by Lord Eldon, although as 
a whig he was opposed to that nobleman’s 
p(ditical principles. In 1827 be had a fur- 
ther advance in being made king’s serjeant. 
He attained so prominent a lead in the 
Common Pleas tliat in a short time there 
was scarcely a single cause tried in that 
court in which be was not engaged on one 
side or the other. Fortunate .were those 
litigants who secured his services, for inde- 
fatigable were his exertions for thei^ suc- 
cess; and his were not the perfunctoiy 
consultafions too commonly granted for a 
short half-hour, hut real discussions into 
the points to be argued, and the evidence 
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to be given in th^r supporti Lend Tenter- 
den is said to have deecnbed him as having 
* industry enough to succeed without talent, 
and talent enough to succeed without in- 
dustry.* 

Not satisfied with his forensic triumphs, 
he sought parliamentaiy distinction; and 
in May 1831, after many previous strug- 

f les, he secured his seat for Newark-on - 
'rent, a borough which he continued to 
represent through the subsequent parlia- 
ments till 1841, when he was returned 
for Worcester. In the senate he took the 
liberal side of politics, and was remarkable 
more for the clearness of his statements 
and closeness of his arguments than fur 
the fascination of his eloquence. His steady 
support of the whig party, and his com- 
manding position at the bar, naturally re- 
commended him to the government for 
employment, and on February 0, 1840, be 
was consequently made solicitor-general 
and knighted. 

In the following June ho lost bis wife, 
after a union of twenty-seven years ; and 
having remained a widower for five years, 
he married Augusta Emma D'Este, the 
daughter of the Duke of Sussex and Ijody 
Augusta Murray, whose legitimacy he had 
previously endeavoured to establish before 
the House of Ijords. 

In June 1841, for the two months during 
which the administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne was doomed to las];, he filled the 
office of attorney-general, of course re- 
tiring from it with the minister. For the 
five following years he remained out of 
office, but on the restoration of the whig 
party under Lord John Kussell in July 
1840, he was replaced as attorney-general, 
to be again removed in three or four days, 
on being promoted to the ofiice of lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas on the 7th of 
that month, a vacancy in that court having 
been occasioned by the death of Sir Nicolas 
Tindnl only the day before. 

When ho had presided in the Common 
Pleas for four years, he was constituted 
lord chancellor of Great Britain, receiving 
the Great Seal on July 15, 1850, together 
with a patent of peerage, by which he was 
created mron Truro of Bowes in Middle- 
sex. This high' dignity he held for nine- 
teen months only, the prime minister, Lord 
John Russell, being compelled to retire in 
February 1852, when Lord Truro was ne- 
cessarily superseded. 

It must not have been the least gratify- 
ing circumstance attending his elevation to 
receive an afiectionate addreas of congra- 
tulation from nearly five hundred members 
of that branch of the profesrion to which 
he had originally belonged, expressive of 
their strong appreciation of his honourable 
conduct through life, of his zealous and 
indefatigable exertions as an advocate, and 
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of the uDTMnpff courtesy they had expe- 
lienoed at his nands. This address was 
acconn^ied hr a request that his lordship 
should sit for his portrait, to be placed in 
the hall of the Incorporate Law Society, 
where it now ornaments the walls, ana 
reminds the young student that by personal 
industry and exertion he may raise himself 
to the same honours. 

During the short period in which Ijord 
Truro held the Seal ne was deeply engaged 
in promoting various important law reforms. 
He appoints a commission to enquire as 
to the pleading and practice of his court, 
and assisted Lord St. Leonards, who suc- 
ceeded him in his office, in carrying into 
effect the most important regutatious in 
the report. Ho established a system of 
paying the fees of the court by means of 
stamps, and matly reduced their amount. 
Ho effected that most important change in 
the constitution of the court, by the appoint- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, which at once 
remedied the great evil of delay so long 
complained of, and relieved the chancellor 
of one of the most oppressive parts of his 
duties. His exertions were not limited to 
reforming the Court of Chancery ; they were 
extended also to the common law courts, 
with regard to which he originated many 
important changes, which have been greatly 
beneficial to the suitors, in preventing delay 
and reducing expense. Both as chief jus- 
tice and chancellor he showed the most 
untiring patience, and the judgments he 
pronounced have been considered by the 
profession to be highly satisfactory. It is 
no small proof of their value that only one 
was appealed from, though many of them 
were reversals of decisions of the vice- 
chancellors, and that one was affirmed. 

His courtesy and kindness were not con- 
fined to his professional clients nor to his 
political partisans, but were distinctive 
marks of his general character. He exhi- 
bited a pleasing proof of his generous feel- 
ing when Sir Frederick Thesiger became 
solicitor-general in 1844, and before he had 
acquired any experience in his office Lad 
the additional duties of the attorney-general 
thrown upon him by the illness and con- 
sequent absence of Sir William Follett. 
Though Sir Frederick was of the adverse 
party in politics, and a coolness had existed 
between them from their having been 
opposed to each other'in the contest for 
Newark, Sir Thomas Wilde, as soon os he 
saw the difficulty of Sir Frederick s posi- 
tion, most liberally offered and gave every 
assistance and advice in his power as to the 
professioni^ apart from the political, duties 
of the office. 

I-iord Truro survived his retirement for 
nearly four years, during two of which he 
suffered much from a painful illness, which 
terminated in his death on November 11, 
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1865, at his house In Eaton Square. He 
was buried in the mausoleum erected by 
Sir Augustus D'Este, at the church of St 
Lawrence, Ramsgate. 

By his wife he had issue two sons and a 
daughter, who is married to her cousin 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq., the brother of 
Lord Penzance. 

Lady Truro, soon after his lordship’s 
death, gracefully offered the whole of his 
law books to the library of the House of 
Lords, and must have felt amply repaid for 
her generous gift by the encomiums that 
were uttered by every leading peer when 
accepting it, on the legal attainments and 

i 'lidicial excellence of her husband, and on 
lis honourable exertions for the public 
and the disinterestedness that characterised 
him. 

WILFOBB, Okrvask de, belonged to a 
family w'ho possessed tho manors of Olif" 
ton and Wilford in Nottinghamshire, one 
branch of which used tho name of Clifton, 
and tho other that of Wilford. He was of 
the latter, and^ having been remcinbnuicor 
(HoifpiUdkn in EnyUmdy 284), was mailo 
baron of tho Exchequer oiv January 20, 
1041, 14 lOdward 111. He was instituted 
to the living of Bariiock in Northampton- 
shire, and in 18 ]<Mward 111. he assigned 
various lands in Norfolk to the prior and 
convent of Shouldham in the latter 
county. 

He became chief baron on April 7, 1360, 
and presided in the court till 1301. The 
entry on the roll states that he was exone- 
rated, being broken down by ago. In 1360 
bo obtained the Bishop of Lincoln’s licence 
* nlero et fovero pueros sub virga raagistri, 
in lectura, cantu, ot grammatics facultato, 
ad augmentum cnltusdivini in suaparochia, 
et eosdein intbmiare, clerit is post peslem 
diminutis.’ ( Thurrifhi/'s NuU«, 1 . 106; CaL 
Inq. p. in. ii. lit) ; Cal, liot. Pat. 138, 169, 
174, 222 ; J&V/tVs Lefttrs^ 4*^., 326.) 

WIILES, John, was of one of the most an- 
cient faiiiilies in Warwickshire. They were 
settled at Newbold Coniyn in that county, 
in the church of which is a memorial of 
one of them in stained gljiss dated 1577. 
He was the son of the Rev. Dr. John 
Willes, rector of Bishop’s Ickington and 
canon of JJchfield, by Anno, daughter of 
Sir William Walker, mayor of Oxford ; 
and his brother Edward became in 1743 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. {Berry' $ Gene- 
alof/teSf HerkM.) 

ile was bom on November 29, 1686, andl 
received his education nt Lichfield gram- 
mar school, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
Kntermg Lincoln's Inn, he was called to 
the bar in June 1713. Ile then went the 
Oxford Circuit, and arrived at the dignity 
of king’s counsel in 1719. In his early 
life he was much more noted for hilarity 
and licentiousness than for learning and 
3 It 
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atnlily. though he was by no mefu&s defi- ' 
dent in the latter. He sought advance- . 
ment by entering into the ^eer of politics 
under the patronage of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and in the parliament that met in 
October 1722 he procured a seat for 
Tjaunceston. In May 1726 he was appointed 
second judge on tlie Chester Circuit ; and 
thereupon vacating his sent for Launceston, 
he WHS not re-elected ; but a vacancy soon 
after occurring in Weymouth, he was re- 
turned for that borough. In the parlia- 
ment of 1728 he represented West Looe ; 
and before its close ne was obliged to un- 
dergo two re-elections, one on his being 
promoted to the chief iusticeship of Chester 
in February 1729, and the other on being 
appointed attorney-general in January 1784. 
He was again returned for West Cooe to 
the new parliament of 1785, and sat for it 
till he was advanced to the bench. Ilis 
speech against the repeal of the Septennial 
Act in 1734 is the only recorded specimen 
of his senatorial eloquence, and appears to 
deserve the praise it elicited. 

lie was knighted as attorney-general, 
and tilled that oflice exactly three years 
when in January 1787 ho was appointed 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
f )ver that court he presided for nearly tive- 
and-twenty years, during the whole of 
which period he was hankering after the 
Great Seal, which, when it was at last 
within his grasp, ho lost by his own folly. 
He was in peipetual expeptation that the 
chancellorship of Lord ilardwicke would 
ho terminated by a change of ministiy, and 
took such measures as ho thought would 
secure him the succession. Luring the re- 
bellion of 1745 he endeavoured to organise 
a regiment of volunteers among the lawyers, 
for the defence of the king’s person, of 
which he was to be the colonel ; hut if we 
may believe a satirical song of the time, he 
never got his commission ; and the danger 
being ended, his majesty declined their ser- 
vices. The poet slylv concludes with this 
couplet (JEx tnf. W. t>urrant Cooper, Esq., 
F.8.A,) 

If you ask why a judge sliould attempt the 
Command, 

181 tell you-— To take the Great Seal sword in 
baud.* 

When at last Lord Hardwicke did re- 
sign, Sir John was designed to take his 
place ; but some objection being mode by 
George II. to give him the sole power, he 
was obliged to content himself with being 
the first of three commissioners to whom 
the Great Seal was entrusted. They held 
it for seven months, from November 19, 
1756, to June 80, 1767, when the Duke of 
Newcastle’s and Mr. Pitt’s administration', j 
commenced. Sir John was then oflered 
(be chancellorship, which he was willing | 


enough to accept^ but i^ulated tbat a 
peerage should be added. Tnis was refused, 
and he, thinking to obtain his terms by 
standing out, made this a condition sins 
ltd non» {Harris's Lord Hardwicke, iii. 
39.) Great then was bis confusion and 
indignation on finding that the ministers 
had taken him at his word, and appointed 
the attorney-general, Sir Robert Henley, 
lord keeper. He lived four years after- 
wards, and died at the advanced age of 
seventy-six on December 15, 1761. He 
was buried in the family vault at Bishop’s 
Ickington. 

That in the exercise of his judicial func- 
tions, both as chief justice and first com- 
missioner, he showed great learning and 
ability, the reports of his decisions prove ; 
hut out of court he was ambitious and in- 
triguing, joining the different factions as 
he thought they would promote his views. 
He had a great enmity against Lord llard- 
wicke, whom he looked upon as his rival, 
and as impeding the royal favour ; and his 
lordship nad little respect for him, on 
account of his questionable morality, and 
his indiscreet involvements. Horace Wal- 

t >ole {Memoirs, i. 77), who was inclined to 
)e one of his admirers, tells a story which 
shows that even when chief justice he still 
pursued his old propensitities. 'A grave 
pereon came to reprove the scandal he gave, 
and to tell him tbat the world talked of 
one of his maidservants being with child. 
Willes said, “What is that to mo P The 
monitor answered, “Oh I but they say it is 
by your lordship.” “And what is that to 
you ? ” was the reply.’ 

He married Margaret, daughter and co- 
heir of — Brewster, Esq., of Worcester, 
and had by her four sons and four daughters. 

WILLES, Edwakd, was the second son of 
the above, and was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in February 1726. He is often 
confounded with his namesake who was 
lord chief baron of the Irish Exchequer from 
1767 to 1766, and who died in 1768. He 
acquired the rank of king’s counsel in 1766 ; 
and in 1766, five years after his father’s 
death, he was made solicitor-general. On 
the death of Lord Bowes, chancellor of 
Ireland, in 1767, attempts were made to 
confer that appointment upon him ; but ho 
was obli^d to content himself with a seat 
in the King’s Bench, to which he was pro- 
moted on January 27, 1768. Soon after 
the questions relative to Mr. 'Wilkes came 
before the court, exciting the public to an 
intense degree. The jud^s were unani- 
mous in their opinion on the various points 
raised in his favour, and, though they were 
then charged with corrupt bias, calmer 
times have confirmed their judgment. In 
the dean of St. Asaph’s case Mr. Justice 
'Willes dissented from the other judges, and 
his declaration that juries had tho right 
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to give a general verdict was one of tbe 
causes which led to the passing of Mr. 
Fox’s libel act 

Mr. Justice Willes did not accept the 
usual honour of knighthood. He outlived 
all his first colleagues except Lord Mans- 
field, and after nineteen years of judicial 
life, unmarked by any other peculiar cha- 
racteriatics than a certain flippancy of 
manner and a neglect of costume, he "died 
on January 14, 1787, and was buried at 
Burnham in Berkshire. By his wife, Anne, 
daughter of the Kev. Edward Taylor, of 
Sutton, Wilts, he left three sons. (4 
roWf 2143 j 1 Term Reports^ 351; State 
Trialf^, xix. 1091, 1123, xxi. 1040.) 

WILLEB, James Shaw, is one of the 
present judges of the Court of Common 
Fleas, lie belongs to an Irish family of 
English extraction. His grandfatlier and 
father, both named .Tames, were resident at 
Cork, the former as a merchant, and the 
latter as a physician. His mother was 
Elizabeth Aid worth, daughter of John 
Shaw, Esq., mayor of Cork in 1792. He 
was bom in Cork on February 13, 1814, 
and finished his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where ho took his degree of 
B.A. in 1830, and was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple on June 12, 1840. lie 
edited Smith’s ‘ Leading Coses ’ in con- 
junction with Mr. Justice Keating in 1847, 
another edition of which was published by 
them in 1856, and in 1850 he was selected 
ns a common law commissioner. Ilis prac- 
tice was principally in the Court of Exche- 
quer, where he filled the post of tubman 
from 1851 till his elevation to the bench 
on July 3, 1855, as a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, when he was knighted. 
A pregnant proof of the estimation which 
ho commands as a lawyer is afforded by his 
being placed on the Inaian law commission 
in 1801, and on the English and Irish law 
commission in 1862. 

Devoting his body as well as his mind to 
the service of the country, and considering 
that ‘ the post of honour is the private 
station,’ he has served in the ranks of the 
Inns of Court Volunteer Corps since its 
formation in 1869. In 1860 the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by his 
alma mater, * stipendiis condonatis.’ 

He married Helen, daughter of Thomas 
Jennings, Esq., of Cork. 

WILLIAX, Akchdeacow of Heubfoed 
from 1200 to 1221, was one of the justiciers 
present with the king at Bristol in 10 
John, 1208, when fines were acknowledged 
before biro, but I find no other record of 
his performance of judicial duties. He had 
a grant of that portion of the church of 
Ledbury which Henry Banastre held. Le 
Neve (118) thinks his name was Fitz- 
Walter. (Rot. Chart. 80.) 

WnUAK, Abchdeacon of Totness, 
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occurs with that dignity as one of the 
justiciers present in the Curia Hogis at 
Westminster before whom a fine was 
levied in 1180. He is not mentioned as 
archdeacon of Totness in Le Neve’s list. 

WILLIAX, David, seems to have been a 
native of Wales. Among the accounts of 
the keepers of the House of Converts, now 
remaining in the recoi'ds of the kingdom, 
his commence in 2 Henry VII., and refer 
to his appointment on February 22, 1487, 
that office being tiien always lield in con- 
junction with the mastership of the llolls. 
lie held the first place among tho receivers 
of petitions in the parliaments that mot in 
1487 and 1488, but in that of 1491 ho was 
absent. (Rot. Pari. xii. .385, 409.) It is not 
unlikely that this was occasioned by an 
illness which terminated in his death before 
May 5, 1492, the date of the patent of 
Joiin Blyth, his successor. 

WILLIAMS, David. It was not till the 
reign of Henry Vlll. that tho Welsh be- 
gan to abandon tlio practice of changing 
their names at each generation. The son 
liad previously assumed the Christian name 
of his father, uniting it to his own Chris- 
tian name by tho word ‘ np ’ (signifying 
'son of’), in the same manner that the 
word ‘ Fitz ’ was used by the English in 
earlier limes before surnames were gene- 
rally introduced among them. Thus this 
judge was originally called David ap Wil- 
linni, his father’s name being William ap 
Ychan, and it was not till lie removed into 
England that he adopted the simpler ap- 
pellation of David W’illiams. 

I'he father, descended, it is said, from 
Bloddin ap Maenyrch, lord of Brecknock 
in 1091, was a substantial yeoman, whose 
property was situate in the parish of 
Vstradvelte in Brecknock. By his wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Uhys Criflith Bevan, 
Meliii, be ha(l three sons, the youngest of 
whom, this David, bom about 1550, went, 
to seek his fortune in England. Entering 
himself at the Middle Temple, he was 
called to tho hiir in 1576, and arrived at 
the post of reader in 1590. This honour 
was repeated in Lent 1594, as a customary 
compliineut on his taking, tlie degree of the 
coif, according to his writ of summons 
dated in the previous November. (Dug- 
dale^s Grig. 218.) It may be presumed, 
from his name not occurring in any of the 
lieports till after he l>ecamc a scijeant, 
that his practice was principally in the 
rovinces. That it was considerable may 
e inferred from bis being appointed re- 
corder of Brecon in 1587, and also from 
his acquisition of many manors and lands 
at Bampton in Oxfordshire ; at Guernevet, 
near the Hay, in his native county : and at 
Kingston-Bagpuze in Berkshire, where he 
principally resided, and to the church of 
which he gave a bell-tower. 

3 b2 
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The estimation in which his professional 
abilities were held appears from his being 
mentioned by Lord Burleigh as a proper 
peraon to fill a vacancy on the Exchequer 
Wch ; and when King James, soon after 
his accession, determined to add a fifth judge 
to each of the two superior courts, Lord 
Chief Justice Popham, in a letter to Lord 
Ellesmere, dated January 28, 160*3-4, re- 
commended four seijeants, Danyell, Wil- 
liams, Tanfyld, and ALtham, for the king to 
make choice of two. The first two were 
selected, and Williams received his patent 
as a judge of the King’s Bench on February 
4, and was thereupon knighted. In 16(S 
he coincided with the majority of the 
judges in the decision pronounced in the 
case of the post nati (State Trials^ ii. 576), 
but his argument is not reported. Among 
the ^Egerton Papers * (388, 447) is a letter 
from Archbishop AbW to Lord Elles- 
mere, dated January 22,1611-12, in which, 
speaking of the condemnation of Legat 
and Wightman for imputed heresy, he says, 
* Mr. Justice Williams was with meo the 
other day, who makoth no doubt but that 
the la we is cloare to bume them. Jlee 
told me also of liis utter dislike of all the 
Lord Co\lq his courses,* who seems to have 
been of a contrary opinion. 

lie (lied exactly a year after the date of 
this letter. In bis will, which was exe- 
cubid a week before his (ieath, is contained 
the following enrious legn(!y, which shows 
the fiiendly terms on wliioh he lived with 
his brethren on the bench : * And whereas 
it hath been htjretofure agreed between my 
good and kind brother Wurburton and my- 
self that the survivor of us twayne should 
have tlie other’s best scarlet robes, now I 
do will that my said good brother Wnr- 
burton shall have the choice of either of 
my scarlet robes, and he to take that shall 
best like him, praying him that as he hath 
been a good and Ikind brother unto me, so 
he will be a good and kind friend to my 
children.’ He likewise gives to the lorH 
chancellor (l^^illesinero) a great gilt standini^ 
cup with a cover, in token of his love and 
aftection, and begs him to be ov(*rseer of 
his will. A tablet in old Kingston church 
records that his bowels were interred there, 
but his body was removed for burial to the 
church of St, John the Evangelist at Bre- 
con, where there is a sumptuous monument 
to his memory, presenting his effigy in 
iudieial habiliments. The inscription by 
himself states that out of nine sons and 
two daughters only four sons and two 
daughters remainetl, and concludes with 
those lines : — 

{ Nui^er eram judex, nunc judicis ante tribunal 
Sultaistens paveo ; judicor ipse mode. 

These children were all by his first wife, 
Margaret, a daughter of John Games, of 
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Aberbran in the county of Brecon, Esq., by 
a daughter of Sir William VaiuhaD, of 
Porthaml. His second wife was Dorothy, 
daughter and coheiress of Oliver Wells- 
bom, of East Hanney, Berks, Es^., and 
widow oS John Latton, of Kingston in that 
county, Esq., by whom he had no children. 
Henry, the eldest of Sir David’s surviving 
sons, received in 1644 the dignity baronet 
He was described of Guemevet, where he 
entertained King Charles when he was a 
fugitive after the battle of Naseby. The 
title became extinct in 1708. 

WILLIAUB, John (Bishop of Lin- 
coln and Archbishop of York), was the 
youngest of five sons of Edmund Williams, 
Esq., a gentleman of an ancient Welsh 
family, by Mary, the daughter of Owen 
Wynne, hlsq., and was bom at Aberconway 
in Carnarvonshire, the residence of his 
father, on March 26, 1582. From the 
grammar school of Ruthin he was removed 
in 1598 to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
33iere he pursued his studies so diligently, 
taking it is said but three hours' sleep out 
of the twenty-four, and acquired such 
commendation for his proficency, that when 
he commenced bachelor of arts in 1003 he 
was immediately elected fellow of his col- 
lege. His degree of master ho took in 
1005, and about the same time was ad- 
mitted into clerical orders. He soon aftor 
was called to preach before the king at 
Koyston, and was so much admired for his 
learning and eloquence that Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere in lOll appointed him one of 
his chaplains. In the next year ho became 
proctor to the university, and, though he 
erfonned its duties witl^ general applause, 
0 incurred the enmity of the vice-chancel- 
lor, Dr. Gouch, bv the activity and earnest- 
ness he displayed in tlie elections of the 
headship of St. John’s and the chancellor- 
ship of the university, both of which be- 
came vacant in his year of office. (Royal 
Tribes of WaleSy 140, 153.) At its ter- 
mination he resumed his position as chap- 
lain, and sat in the convocation of 1013 ns 
one of the archdeacons of Wales. The 
livings of Walgrave and Grafton- Under- 
wood in Northamptonshire were soon pre- 
sented to him, to which were added a 
residentiaryship in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
a choral place in those of Peterborough, 
Hereford, and St. David’s. Increasing in 
favour, he was treated with the greatest 
confidence by the lord chancellor, who 
frequently discussed with him the causes 
before the court, entrusted him during his 
illness with various messages on state 
atfairs to the king, and, just previous to 
his death in 1616, presented him with his 
manuscript collections for the regulation of 

S arliament and the council board, and the 
ifferent courts over which he presided, as 
< tools to work with,* a legacy of which 
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WlUiams soon learned the Tcdue. Bacon office^ and was himself selected by the 
ofTemd to retain him in his service, but he king and Buckingham in preference* to all 


sworn one of the royal chaplains. In 1617 
he disputed in the schools for his doctor’s 
degree, on the occasion of the Archbishop 
of Spalatro’s visit to the university. In 
September 1610 he was prestmted with 
the deanery of Salisbury. In his personal 
attendance on the king, from being at iirst 
conversed with for his learning and his 
wit, he came by degrees to be consulted 
for the wisdom of his counsel. He ingra- 
tiated himself with Buckingham by for- 
warding the favourite’s marriage with 
Lady Katherine Mitnners, and converting 
her fram the Komish faith. Thus favoured, 
he was advanced on July 12, 1020, to the 
deanery of Westminster; and when the 
parliament that met in the following .Tnnu- 
ary began to cry out against the oppn‘ssif»ns 
of the people, and to proceed against Sir 
Giles Monipesson ami other ollenders, 
Buckingham, who fearcnl that he himself 
might be hit, and tlie king, who knew not 
wliere the bolt might Hy, appealed for • 
advice to the dean. lie gave them this 
counsel: ‘Swim with the tide, and you 
cannot be drowned. . . . Throw the cor- 
morants overboard in the storm. . . . Cast 
all monopolies and patents of griping pro- 
jections into the Deil Sea after them. . . . 
Banin all these hy one proclamation, that 
the world may see that the king, who is 
the pilot that sits at the helm, is ready to 
play the pump to eject such tilth as grew 
noysome to the nostrils of his people.^ 
Acting on this advice, the storm passed 
over with only one other victim. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. 

llacktit, with regard to this event, exhi- 
bits a somewhat suspicions reserve, stating 
merely the fact of Bacon’s downfall, and 
the dean^s surprise at his own elevation. 
There seems, however, to be no sulficient 
ground for charging Williams with assist- 
ing in the chancellor's disgrace, and still 
less with advising the king and Buckingham 
to prevent him from defending himself. 
Any defence was hopeless, and Williams's 
recommendation not to dissolve the par- 
liament for the purpose of stopping the 
proceedings appears to have been asnonestly 
as it was wisely offered. Ben Jonson 
{Giffordj viii. 452), vyhose partiality for 
Bacon is evident more than once in his 
works, both in prose and verse, would 
scarcely have addressed a complimenlal 
epigram to Williams on bis removal from 
the Seel, had he been suspected of any 
underhand or unfriendly dealing towards 
Bacon. 

The Seal for the next two months was 
placed in the hands of commissioners, and, 
according to Hacket, the dean was con- 
sulted as to the different candidates for the 


own behalf. The latter fact is confirmed 
by the record itself, which, in stating his 
appointment on July 10, 1021, as lord 
keeper, adds, ‘ printer suam expectationem.’ 
In the previous month be had been sworn 
of the privjr council, and designated for the 
bishopric of liincom. His consecration was 
delayed by the unfortunate occurrence 
which happened to Archbishop Abbot in 
ai^cideutally killing a man while aiming at a 
buck ; and at last, in consideration of the 
lord keeper’s scruples, that ceremony was 
erforuied by timr bishops on November 
1. Being allowed to retain his d(‘anery, 
his canoiirv iu Lincoln Cathedral, and his 
living of Walgravo, ho was fairly subject 
to the remark made of him, ‘ that he was a 
perfect diocese in himself, being at the same 
time bishop, dean, prt‘bendary, and parson.’ 
He took his seat iu the of (Chancery 

on Octi>ber 0, the first day of Michaeliniis 
Term, no ecclesiastic having presided there 
since Archbishop Heath in the reign of 
Queen Mary. 

in the peVfonnanco of his legal functions 
he supplied his wimt of knowledge of the 
rules of the court by obfaining thefre<jiient 
assistance of two of tbe judges. His in- 
dustry was extraordinary, leaving him 
scarcely any leisure, and, though he was 
in the habit of checking any unnecessary 
I argument, he became m*on a general 
I favourite with the bar. At first some of 
! the advocates eiuleavourcd to take advan- 
tage of Jiis inexperience, and one of them, 
to puzzle him, *troulcd nut a motion 
crammed like a granado with obsolelu 
words, c(»ins of far-fetclied aiitimjity, which 
had long been disused.’ The lord ki?eper, 
nothing bufliod, answMu'ed him ^ in a cluHtm* 
of most crabbed notions, picked out of 
metaphysics and logic, as cattsgoreniutical 
and synciitegoromatical, and a deal of suclc 
drumming stuff,' so that the iiiotioiier was 
foiled at liis own weapon, and well laughed 
at by the court. 

In the Star Chamber he was ever merci- 
ful in his judgments, »nd where they were 
heavy ft>r the sake of example, be inter- 
ceded with the king to lighten the {lonalty. 
He would not only with soft words turn 
away wrath, but would often venture on a 
facetious jest to pacify the royal dis- 
pleasure. By his leniency he incurred by 
turns the suspicions of the antagonistic 
religious parties, at one time being stig- 
matised as a favourer of Roman Catholics, 
and at another as one of the Puritans. The 
former charge may be answered by hi.s 
opposition to the erection of titular Popish 
relates in the kingdom, and the latter by 
is addition of four scholars to Westminster 
College, with a liberal endowment to St. 
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John’ii CoUeMi Cambridge^ and two fellow* 
ahipfl \ to be wosen out of them, with four 
rich beneiiceB for their ultimate Drovision. 

In the parliaments over whicn he pre- 
sided his speeches were marked with in- 
genuity and wit, the customary flattery to 
the king not being altogether omitted, but 
more delicately administered. 

But the brightness of his fortune began 
to be ol^ured. The fickleness of Buck- 
ingham, and his Jealousy of the reliance 
shown by the kmg on the lord keeper’s 
judgment, with probably, too. his dis- 
pleasure at Williams’s occasional insubjec- 
tion to his will, were soon exhibited in his 
attempts to sink the man whom he had 
aided to raise. His favour had been trans- 
ferred to Bishop Laud, and, taking pre- 
toiidod offence at some of the lord keeper’s 
proceedings, and indignant at some expres- 
sions of confidence which the king had 
used, all the cunning of the duke was 
exerted to hasten Williams’s ruin. It was 
iiieflectual, however, during the life of 
King James, who, appreciating his keeper’s 
loyalty and prudence, and admiring his 
learning and wit, acted steadily as his 
friend, and preserved him in his office to 
the end of nis reign. But some of the ill 
effects of the want of the favourite’s coun- 
tenance could not fail to bo experienced. 
As soon as it was perceived that Bucking- 
ham’s eye began to look frowningly ou the 
lord keeper, disappointed suitors were 
n*ady to complain of his decrees, and 
accusations accumulated against him in 
both houses of parliament. He triumphed 
over them all. The Commons dismissed 
seven-ond-thirty in one day, and the Lords 
punished one with the pilloiy for slander. 
(Pari. Hist. i. 1399^ King Janies died in 
March 1025, and Williams preached his 
funeral sermon, drawing a parallel between 
him and Solomon. 

Though King Charles retained Williams 
as loid keeper, the latter soon felt tho 
instability of his position. Buckingham 
was more than ever resolved to eflect his 
ruin, and endeavoured to induce Chief 
Justice Hobart to complain of bis unfitness 
for his place ou account of his ignorance 
and inability. The honest judge, though 
tempted witn tho promise of tlie post on 
Williams’s removal, answered, *My lord, 
somewhat might have been said at first, 
but he should do the lord keeper great 
wrong that said so now.’ Buckingham was 
not easily thwarted. The king was already 
prejudiced against Williams, and the grave 
advice which ho gave to his majesty and 
the favourite not to quarrel with the 
wliameut completed his disfavour. The 
Beal was taken from him on the 26th of 
(^toher 1626, and placed in the hands of 
Sir Thomas Coventry. 

There was a kind of reconciliation with 


Buckingham Just before his assassbatioii 
in 1628 ; but Bishop Laud, whom Williams 
had formerly befriended, then became his 
bitter enemy, under the supposition that 
he was a promoter of the Peunon of Bight, 
and, what was considered worse, an en- 
courager of the Puritans. Continuing 
thus in disgrace at court, vexatious com- 
pliunts were made against him, all of 
which failed in their object until 1637, when 
his enemies succeeded in procuring a con- 
viction in the Star Chamber for a pretended 
offence committed nine or ten years before, 
in having revealed the king’s secrets, and 
on a false accusation of tampering with the 
witnesses, for which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 10,000/., to be imprisoned, 
and to bo suspended from his ecclesiastical 
functions. 

This sentence was executed with the 
greatest rigour. Ilis property was wantonly 
despoiled under pretence of raising his fine, 
his person was incarcerated for t&ee years 
and a half, and his desire to offer submis- 
sion was met by the demand of such 
degrading and ruinous terms that he felt 
compelled to reject them. He only pro- 
cured his liberation at last by presenting 
a petition to the House of Lords in No- 
vember 1640, detailing his grievances and 
demanding his writ. On his discharge he 
forgot his personal complaints in the dis- 
tress of the state, and boldly stood up for 
bis order and the monarchy. His conduct, 
of course, pleased as much as it surprised 
the king, who not only erased all memorial 
of tho proceedings against him, but admit- 
ted him to his favour, took counsel of him 
in the difficulties that surrounded the 
throne, and on December 4, 1641, trans- 
lated him to the archbishopric of York. 

The cry against the bishops at that time 
ran high, and twelve of them, of whom the 
archbishop was at the head, were soon 
after bis ti'anslation committed to the 
Tower under a ludicrous accusation of high 
treason for presenting a petition to the 
Peers, complaining that the mob prevented 
their access to the house, and declaring 
that whatsoever was done there during 
their forced absence was invalid and of 
none effect. The act excluding the bishops 
from parliament having passed during their 
confinement, the prosecution dropped, and 
the archbishop and his colleagues were 
released, after being detained for eighteen 
weeks, in the course of which Williams 
was reconciled to Archbishop Laud, then 
Ru inmate of the same prison. 

Betiring to his diocese, the archbi^op 
was soon obliged hurriedly to leave his 
castle of Cawood, in consequence of the 
advance of Sir John Hotham’s son against 
it; and after having supplied the king 
with what aid in men and money he could, 
he fled to his native country, where ho 
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exerted himeelf to defend the royal cause. 
After fortifying Conway Castle at his own ! 
expense, he attended the king at Oxford, 
where he is said to have cautioned his ' 
majesty particularly against Cromwell, ; 
and to have urged his being either won by j 
great promises or cut oil by stratagem. ! 
His subsequent advice to the king to 
submit to the parliament on terms not 
being relished, ne returned to Conway 
Castle, in the government of which ho was 
supers^ed the year after by Sir John 
Owen, under a commission from I’rince 
Kupert. Those who had deposited their 
money and jewels there were refused resti- 
tution, and the archbishop’s appeal to the 
king on their and bis own behalf was 
slighted; so that when Colonel Stilton, 
with an overpowering force, came into the 
country on the part of the parliament, they 
represented their case to tiie colonel, and, 
upon his promise to restore to them their 
property, agreed to assist him in obtaining 
ossession. In doing this they were aided 
y the archbishop, whose conduct on the 
occasion subjected him to the imputation 
of having deserted the king and assisted 
the rebels. He defended hiiuself by assert- 
ing that, as the king’s cause in Wales was 
post hope, be was justified in obtaining 
the restoration of the property of his 
friends, and in making the best terms he 
could for bis countrymen’s immunities. 

^ From the fidelity of the king he never,’ 
says Bishop Hacket, * wont back an inch,’ 
and when the last scene of the tragedy was 
over, he deeply mourned his royal master’s 
death in solitary retirement ; his cheerful- 
ness forsook him, and he seldom spoke. 
He survived the king little more tb^n a 
year, and died on his birthday, Mait*h 
25, 1C50, at Clodded, in the parish of 
Eglwysrose, Carnarvonshire, the house of 
his kinswoman Lady Mostyn. His body 
was removed for burial to the church of 
Llandegai, where his nephew and heir, 
Sir Griiiith Williams, erected a monument 
to him, to which his former chaplain, 
Bbhop Hacket, supplied the inscription. 

It is dilficult to form a just estimate of 
the character of any individual who lived 
in the times during which Archbishop 
Williams ilourished. Men’s passions were 
so strong, their prejudices so great, and 
their animosity against opposite opinions 
so violent, that acts m tncmselves indif- 
ferent were frequently misinterpreted, and 
what was lauded by one party was abused 
by the other. Clarendon and Heylin, 
^emies of the archbishop, look with a 
jaundiced 'eye on his whole career ; ^ and 
Bishop Hacket, his chaplain and friend, 
and Wilson the historian, give j^rha^ 
too partial a colouring to everything he 
did ; so that entire reliance is not to be 
placed on either. The weight of evidence, 
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however, cImuIj prepondeietee h ^ 
favour, though it must be allowed that, as 
a counsellor of state, he was too much of a 
temporiser, and no excuse can justify the 
casuistry with which he recommended 
Charles to consent to Strafford’s death. 
But he was honest and sincere, and 
rally wise, in the advice which he ofilered f 
and to tho monarchs whom he served he 
was faithful and true. 

Li person he was dignified and comely ; 
in manner ailable and kind ; and though in 
temper he was warm, as most W’^elshmen 
are, yet Lis anger was quickly mollified ; 
and, notwithstanding the oppressions which 
he Bufiered, bo sIiowimI no wish for revenge. 
Ho was laborious in the performance of his 
duties, both political and clerical, and 
refined in the choice of his relaxations, 
music, in which he was a proficient, being 
his delight. His learning was undoubted; 
and his eloquence, according to the fashion 
of the iime.M, was superior to that of most 
of his contemporaries, his allusions and 
illustrations being more apt and ingenious, 
and his wit more lively and delicately 
pointed. He was profusely hospitable iii 
his household, and liberal to learned 
poverty, and the sums which he expended 
m repairing Westmiusti5r Abbey, and in 
building the library at 8t. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and tno chapel at that of 
Lincoln, in Oxford, witness his generous 
munificence. 

llis works were principally on clerical 
subjects, but that which excited the most 
observation w’us entitled ‘ Tho Holy Table, 
Name, and Thing,’ published in oppositiou 
to the innovations introduced by Arch- 
bishop Laud. (/jirvM ly Jiwhop JIaokei 
and A, rhilipi; Clarendyu; and HcyliiCs 
licfiirviutim [ Hobertsonl.) 

WILLIAMS, Kdwaui) Vattojjan, who in 
1805 retired from the bench, having served 
for nearly nineteen years os one of the judges 
of the (,’ominon Pleas, during the whole of 
which time he fully ujaiutained the high 
reputation he had previously earned by bis 
useful and learned publications, was a law- 
ver from his birth, his father, John Wil- 
liams, being the serjeant in the reign 
of George III. who added valuable notes 
to an edition of Chief Justice Saunders’s 
Keports. 'Phough f)f Welsh extraction, ho 
was bom in Loudon, and was educated at 
Westminster School. 

He was called to the bar by the society 
of Lincoln's Inn on June 17, 1825, and na- 
turally chose the South Wales and Chester 
Circuit. In the very next year he com- 
menced his career as an author by publishing 
an edition of Saunders's Beports, enriching 
it, in conjunction with the late Mr. Justice 
Patteson, with admirable notes to his 
father’s edition, bringing the history of the 
law down to the date of thfi work. For 
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the twentj-ihree Tears that he remained St 
the bar he varied nis forensic occupations by 
tasuing from the press several other worksi 
among which were a ^ Treatise on the Law 
of Executors/ in 1832, which is in high 
estimation ; and an edition of Hum’s ^ Jus- 
tice/ in 1836, in conjunction with Mr. 
j^rieant D’Oyley. 

He served an apprenticeship to the ju- 
dicial office as recorder of Kidwelly, the 
corporation of which on his resignation ex- 
proHHed their high estimation of him for his 
* undeniable integrity as a citizen, and his 
well-deserved reputation as a profound 
lawyer.’ lie was raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas in October 1846, from which 
failing health obliged bim to retire at the 
end of Hilary Term 1865, when be was 
sworn of the privy council. 

He married Jane Margaret, a daughter 
of the Rev, Walter Hagot, of Pype Hall in 
Stattbrdsbire. 

WILLIAMS, John, in whom we had an- 
other example of the union of law and 
literature, and an additional proof that the 
deepest scholastic attainments arc not in- i 
compatible with professicmal success, was of 
Welsh extraction, being desc'ended from an 
ancient family in Mcrionethsliire, hut was 
horn at Ihmbury in Ohesliiro, of which his 
father was vicar, as well as holding a living 
in the former county. He was born in Ja- 
nuary 1777, and imnihed his classical tastes 
at the grammar school of Manchester, from 
whence proceeding to the^ university of 
Canihridps he gained a scholarship at 
Trinity College at the ago of eighteen. In 
his progress ho won many prizes, and, gra- 
• dilating as R.A. in 1798, he succeeded in 
obtaining a fellowship after a strenuous 
competition. 

Ills legal school was the Middle Temple, 
where he took his degree of barrister in 1804. 
On the Northern Circuit and at the Man- 
chester and Chester sessions ho made his 
iirst attempts, where, though bis progress 
was slow, his merits were so great, and 
his reputation for accuracy, ingenuity, and 
boldness became so well established, that in 
1 820 he was selected to assist Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Denman in the defence of Queen 
Caroline, in the course of which he fully 
confirmed the character he bad obtained. 
This naturally made him a marked man ; 
hut, though it increased his professional em- 
ployment, it delayed his acquisition of pro- 
fessional rank. This, however, may perhaps 
he accounted for by his attacks upon Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in the House of Commons, 
of which he had been elected a member for 
Lincoln in 1823. No sooner had parliament 
met than Mr. Williams commenced that 
series of^ motions upon the delays in Chan- 
cery which ultimately, after some years, 
led to commission of enquiry and the 
introduction of hills for reforming the pro- 
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ceedinn in that court Theee motions ex« 
hibited undoubtedly too much acerbity, and 
seemed to be dictated as much by personal 
as they certainly were by politick feelings 
against Lord Eldon. In 1827 be attained 
a silk ^wn; and on the accession of Wil- 
liam IV. he was appointed, first solicitor, 
and then attorney general, to Queen Ade- 
laide, and on February 28, 18^, was ad- 
vanced to the bench as a baron of the 
Exchequer. In the following term, however, 
changing places with Mr. Justice Parke, he 
took his seat in the Court of King's Bench, 
having received the accustomed honour of 
knighthood. 

During the whole of this period he never 
deserted nis classical favourites, contribut- 
ing several articles on the Greeic Orators to 
the ^Edinburgh Review,’ and translating 
some of their best orations. He was also an 
adept in the turn of a Greek epigram, and 
Ijord Tenterden speaks of several that ho 
had written when queen's solicitor, speaking 
of him as ^ an admirable scholar.’ He af- 
terwards published a collection under the 
title of * Nugio Metricffi.’ 

He remained on the bench for a little less 
than thirteen years, when he died on Sep- 
tember 14, 1846, at his seat, Livermore Parle, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s. At his outset in 
the judge’s office he was ignorant of the 
minor details of practice, and many curious 
anecdotes are told of liis perplexing counsel 
and attorney by refusing to grant orders of 
course, whioh involved some absurd and 
since disused fiction of law. He soon over- 
came this difficulty, and became an excellent 
judge. With much eccentricity of manner, 
and a strong and decided way of expressing 
his opinions, he was a groat favouiito both 
with his hi'othren and the bar, from the 
cordiality and kindness of his nature. To 
the last he would spout Horace and De- 
mosthenes by the hour if he could obtain an 
audience ; and there was nothing so annoyed 
him as to hear counsel perpetrate a false 
quantity. 

He married Harriet Catherine, the daugh- 
ter of Davies Davenport, Esq., of Capes- 
thorne Hall, Macclesfield, for many years 
M.P. for Cheshire. (Lato Mag, Feb. 1847.) 

WILLOUGHBY, Tuoif AS, was the fourth 
son of Sir Christopher Willoughby, whose 
gi'andfatlier was the second son of William, 
the fifth Baron Willoughby de Ereshy, and 
whose eldest son, William, the judge^s bro- 
ther, succeeded to that title in 1608, as 
seventh baron, on failure of the senior 
branch. Thomas, as was common with 
younger brothers, was destined to the law ; 
and preparing himself for his forensic career 
in Lincoln’s Inn (of which he was admitted 
a member on July 16, 1602), he was nomi- 
nated reader in 1617. In 1621 he became 
a seneant-at-law, and in 1630 was consti- 
tuted king’s Serjeant While holding that 
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difpity he and John Baldwin wove made 
kmghtB in 1534, being the first seijeant who 
had then ever accept^ that distinction. 

He was raised to the bench as a judge of 
the Common Pleas on October 9, 16ii7, and 
d^nff on September 29, 1645, lies buried in 
tiae raurch of Chidingstone, Kent 

By his marriap with Bridget, or, as some 
call her, Catherine, daughter and coheir of 
Chief Justice Sir Robert Head, ho acquired 
the estate of Bore Place, in Chidingstone, 
which devolved on his son Bobert, wh4)8e 
descendant Francis was made a baronet in 
1677, and his successor, Thomas, was in 
1712 created Lord Middleton of Middleton, 
Warwick, a title which still survives. 

WILMOT, JoiiN Eakdlev, the antiquity 
of whose family extends beyond the Con- 
quest, was the son of Robert Wiluiot, of 
Ormaston in Derbyshire, by Ursula, one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of Sir Samuel 
Marow, of Berkswell in Warwickshire, 
Bart. ; and the brother of Robert Wilinot, 
who became secretary of the lord lieutcnunt 
of Ireland, and was rewarded with the 
baronetcy of Ormaston in 1772. 

He was bom on August 10, 1700, at 
Derby, in the free school (»f which town 
he received his first instruction. He was 
then placed under the Rev. Mr. Hunter of 
Lichfield, where he numbered Samuel 
Johnson and David Garrick among his 
schoolfellows, and where no less than four 
of his contemporary judges were educated. 
He next was removed to Westminster 
School, and afterwards to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His great ambition was to 
become a fellow of that s^iciety, and to de- 
vote himself to the Church ; but, in obedi- 
ence to bis father’s wish, he adopted the 
rofession of the law, and in Decijmber 
728 was entered at the Inner Temple. 

He was called to the bar in June 1732, 
and for many years confined himself prin- 
cipally to country practice, with occasional 
attendance on the London courts, and in 
the House of Commons on contested elec- 
tions. In the latter arena Horace Walpole 
{Merndn of Geo. II. ii. 107) tells us that 
^ he was an admired pleader, but being re- 
primanded on the contested election for 
Warcham with great hauglitiness by Pitt, 
who told him he had brought thither the 
ertness of his profession, and being pro- 
ibited by the speaker from making a re- 
ply, he flung down his brief in a passion, 
and never would return to plead there any 
more.’ The same lively author describes 
him as * a man of great vivacity of parts, 
and loving hunting and wine, and not his 
profession.’ Though his merits were no 
conspicuous as to gain the esteem of Sir 
Dudley Ryder and Lord Hardwicke, yet 
public life was so distasteful to him that ho 
not only declined the offer of a silk gown, 
but resolved on retiring entirely to Ids 
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native oonnhr, and in 1764 made a farewell 
speech in the Court of Exchequer. He 
was not long however allowed to enjoy his 
repose. In the next year, persuaded by his 
friends and the demands of an increasing 
family, he was sworn in as a judm of the 
Kin/s Bench on February if, 1/66, and 
knignted. 

Nothing can show more clearly the high 
estimation in which he was held than his 
being appointed on the resignation of Lord 
liardwicko, although the junior judge upon 
the bench, one of the three conmiissionera 
to whom the Great Seal was entru8te<l on 
November 19, 1759, and who held it for 
upwards of seven months, till June 30, 1767. 
So ably did ho perform his duties in tho 
olHco that it was confidently reported that 
he was likely to bo appointed lonl keeper. 
On hearing this rumour ho expressed his 
rqmgnanco to liia brother in these words : 
'Tile acting junior in tho commissiou is a 
spectre 1 started at ; but the siistaiuiug tho 
ofiice alone I must aud will refuse at all 
events. I will not give up tho peace of my 
mind to any earthly considiuntion what- 
ever. . . . Bread and waU^r are nectar and 
ambrosia, wlien contrasted with the supre- 
macy of a court of justice.’ While engaged 
as lord commissioner ho still went tho cir- 
cuit, and in tho spring assizes of 1757 ho 
had a narrow escape of his life by tho fall- 
ing of a stack of chimneys through tlio roof 
of the court at Worcester. Several persons 
were killed by tho accident, but tho judges 
though his clerk who was sitting imder 
him was one of tho victims, escaped witli- 
out injury. 

By an opitapli which he composed for 
himself it is evident that he contemplated 
his retirement from Westminster Hall after 
a service of ten years ; and when that period 
had expired be endeavoured to obtain a re- 
moval to the quiet post of chief justictj of 
Chester. The negotiations however failed ; 
but ere another year had passed his hopes 
of retirement were to be severely tested. 
The elevation of liord Camden to the chan- 
cellorship made a vacancy in the olfice of 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
government without hesitation ofierod Sir 
Eardley the place, feeling that, from bis 
learning, his judgment, and his character, 
he was the only fit and proper person to 
fill that station. Though he endeavoured 
to divert tlie oiler, and had actually written 
a letter declining it, yet at the earnest per- 
suasions of his friends he was at last induced 
reluctantly to give way ; and he was sworn 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas on 
August 21, 1766. The appointment was 
universally approved, and was especially 
satisfactory to the legal world, which both 
admired and respected his talents and 
urbanity. 

The publication of No. 46 of the ' North 
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Britoii ’ oeeuned during bis judicial careeri 
and hifl conduct in rcgm to it fully exem- 
pliiied his impartiality. On the part of the 
crown, aa a judge of the King’s Bench, in 
proDouneing judgment against John Wil- 
Uams, the publisher, he unhesitatingly stig- 
' matimd the libel as most scandalous and 
eeditious, most malignant and dangerous to 
the state ; and as chief justice of we Com- 
mon Plea^ on the appeal to the House of 
liords, he delivered m a learned speech the 
unanimous opinion of his colleagues and 
himself in confirmation of the judgment 
and sentence pronounced against IV&. Wilkes, 
the author of the libel, (ib'fofc TrtdU, xix. 
1127.) On the other hand, on the part of 
the people, his summing up in the action 
brought by Wilkes against Lord Halifax is 
a bold exposure of the illegality of general 
warrants, with the expression of his opinion 
that the plaintiff was entitled to liberal 
damages lot the injury he had Buffered by 
that issued in his case. 

The Omut Seal was pressed upon him on 
the resignation of Lord Chancellor Camden, 
and again on the death of the lion. Charles 
Yorke, and also during tlie subsequent com- 
mission ; but he showed the sincerity of his 
wish for privacy by refusing the proflered 
honour, and took advantage of the last op- 
portunity to tender his resignation of the 
ofiioe which he held. His retirement took 
place on January 24, 1771 ; and, notwith- 
standing his repugnance to a pension, the 
king insisted that he should receive one of 
240Clf. a year as a mark of approbation for 
his exeniplaiy services. In return for this 
liberal allowance, he thought it his duty 
to assist in hearing appeals to the privy 
council, till his increasing infirmities obliged 
him wholly to retire in 17^2. He lived for 
ten years more, and dying on February 5, 
1792, at tlio age of eighty-two, he was 
burit^ in Berkswell Church in Warwick- 
shire. 

The ^Opinions and Judgments’ of Sir 
Eardley, and an affectionate memoir of hia 
life, were published by his son, and both 
contain ample evidence to prove that the 
judge was not only an erudite lawyer, but 
a good man; that he was devoted to his 
duties as an advocate, a judge, and a Chris- 
tian; that his merit solely raised him to 
the ulaees which his modesty and diffidence 
would have declined ; and that in the pri- 
vate relations of life — as a friend^a husband, 
and a father — he acquired the love and vene- 
ration of all around him. 

By his marriage with Sarah, the daughter 
of Thomas Uivett, Esq., of Derby, be had 
issue three sons and two daughters. The 
second son, who was the author of the 
memoir, became a master in Chancery, and 
was the ffither of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
who received a baronetcy (of Berkswell) in 
1S31, being the third baronetcy in the fami ly. 
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WZUON, JoHV, Is regarded as one of the 
worthies of Wini^ermere. He was bom 
on August 6, 1741, at the Howe in Apple- 
thwaite, where his father, whose Christian 
name he bore, reedded. He matriculated 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge; and while an 
undergraduate in 1760 he distinguished 
himself by a very able reply to an attack 
which Dr. Powell, master of St. John's, had 
made upon the ^ Miscellanea Analytica’ of 
Dr. Waring, the Lucaidan Professor of 
Mathematics. (NichoUs'H Lit, Anecd, ii. 
717.) In 1761 he was senior wrangler, and 
then became a private tutor, one of hia 
pupils being Dr. Paley. He took his legal 
degree at the Inner Temple in January 
17&3, and soon, by his talents and industry, 
gained a considerable mactice. Attending 
Uie Northern Circuit. Dunning thought so 
much of him that he employed him to 
answer many of bis cases, and several of the 
opinions signed by Dunning were really the 
opinions of Mr. Wilson, who soon became a 
leader himself ; and to his encouragemeut, 
and that of Sir James Mansfield, is to be 
attributed the continuance in Westminster 
Hall of that great luminary of the law John 
Scott, hkrl of Eldon, who, not succeeding 
so rapidly as be expected, had determined 
in 1780 to retire to the country, when Mr. 
Wilson, earnestly advising him to give up 
the idea, generously ofiered to insure him 
400/. the next year. ( Ttnss's Eldon, i. 1 28.) 

Mr. Wilson, keeping entirely aloof from 
politics, never sought a seat in parliament ; 
and for bis professional merit alone was re- 
commended by Loixi Thurlow, with whom 
he had had no previous acquaintance, to till 
a vacant seat in the Common Pleas, to which 
ho was appointed on November 7, 1786, re- 
ceiving toe honour of knighthood. He was 
so highly respected as a judge, and per- 
formed bis duties with so much patience 
and discrimination; that he was, on the re- 
tirement of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of the 
Great Seal, from .June 15, 1792, to January 
28, 1703. Before the end of that year he 
was seized with paralysis, and died on Oc- 
tober 18, 1793, at Kendal, where, on his 
tomb, is an inscription from the pen of 
Bishop Watson, eloquently descriptive of 
his merits as a lawyer, his uprightness as a 
judge, and his worth as a man. In 1783 ho 
became a fellow of the Koyal Society, lie 
married the daughter of Mr. Seijeant Adair, 
and left a small infant family. (If. Blacks 
; (Jent, Mag, Ixii. 965, Ixiv. 1051.) 

WUTOK, Richabd db, was sberiiF of 
Wiltshire from 10 to 27 Henry IL In the 
19th year of that reign, 1173, he set the 
assize as one of the justices itinerant in 
Devonshire, and in the following vear in 
his own county. {Madox, i. 123, 701.) 

WILTON, Lattbence de, was an eccle- 
siastic, and one of the justices itinerant in 
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8 Henij IlL^ 1219, for Oumberlandi West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. {Byrn^, i, 154^) 
The only previous notice of him is in 7 John, 
when he obtained, on a fine of two palfroys, 
the kin^a charter, confirming to him a 
certain Stone House in Cunning Street, | 
York, which Eobert de Stuteville had ! 
grants to him and his heirs at the annual i 
rent of a pair of gilt spurs. (Eot. Chart. 103.) 

WILTON, William de, had fines levied i 
before him in Trinity 1247, 31 Henry Hi., | 
and the two following years. In 1248, | 
1248, and 1250 he acted as a justice itine- j 
rant, as his brethren did Grig. I 

43), but from that date till August 1253 
his name does not occur. During the latter 
and the two next years there are several 
entries of payments for writs of assize to 
be taken before* him; and then there is 
another omission of his name for three suc- 
cessive years more. These payments are 
resumed in July 1250 (Ahh. Plaoit. 134); 
and in the next two years he appears among 
the justices itinerant, in the last of which, 
1201, he is placed at the head of three of 
the commissions. 

On December 11, 1261, he had a grant of 
100/. per annum to support him * in ofiicio 
justiciarim,’ being the allowance then made 
to those who held the chief place. Whether 
the court over which he presided was the 
King^s Dench or the Common Heas does 
not distinctly appear, but there seem suili- 
cieut grouiias to show he was then chief 
justice of the King’s Dench. That at first 
he belonged to the Common Pleas has 
been presumed from fines having been 
acknowledged before him. Dut, as none 
were so acknowledged after 33 Henry III., 
he was in all likelihood, on his restoration 
to office (for that he was twice removed 
there is reason to conjecture), placed in the 
King’s Bench, and continued there till he 
was raised to the head of it. Writs of 
assize to be taken before him were granted 
up to November 126:1, 48 Henry 111. 
curpt, e Rat, Fin, ii. 407.) 

While some of the judges of this period 
were evidently members of the ecclesiastical 
body, others did not consider military service 
inconsistent with their judicial character. 
According to a manuscript preserved in 
Leland’s * Collections’ (i. 1/5), William de 
Wilton was killed at the battle of l-iewos, 
on May 14, 1264, fighting on the side of 
his royal master. 

He and his wife, Roesa, had a chartc^r 
for a market in an unnamed place in Kent 
in 1250. {Exceijit, e Rot, Fin. ii. 245.) 

WILNGEBT, Philip de (whose name is 
variously spelled), was appointed a baron 
of the Exchequer before Mich8elmH.s, 3 
Edward I., 1275, when he is mentioned as 
being present with that title. He soon 
after received the custody of one of the 
four k^s of the royal treasury', his annual 
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fee in the former capadtv being forty marks, 
and in the latter 10/. He was rois^ to the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer about 
1263, and tilled it till his death m 1305, a 
period of twenty-two years. During this 
rime he frequenriy acted as locum tenens 
of the treasurer, and seems to have been so 
indefatigable in his attention to the duties 
of his office that in 30 hidwaid I. the king, 
biking into consideration the length of his 
service, gave him a licence to attend at the 
Exchequer when it suited his leisure and 
convenience. (AlatitKVt ii. 54, 96, &c., 320- 
325;^W./W<. 281.) 

Like most of the officers of the court, he 
was of the clerical profession, and first ob- 
tained as his reward a canon ry of St. Paul’s, 
from which ho was advanced in June 1288 
to the deanery of Lincoln. (Lr iVVw, 146.) 
At his death ho was possessed of the manor 
of Dyfiete in Kent, and lands in Notts and 
Middlesex. { Cal. Ing. p. m. i. IIHI.) 

WILUOHBY, UiciiARD DK, the original 
Bunianie of whose family was Dugge, which 
was changed to WilugHby from their lord- 
ship of that name in Nottinghamshire, was 
the son of Diehard de Wilughby, who pur- 
chased the nnmorsof Wollaton in the same 
county, and llisley in Derbyshire. In 17 
Edward 1 1, he was substitute!! for his father 
as the representative in parliament for his 
native county, and was about the same 
time appointed chief justice of the (Simmon 
Pleas in Ireland. {Pari. JPritA, ii. p. ii. 
1016; Cal. Rot. Put. 78, 94, 97.) 

On the accession of lOdwai'd III. ho was 
removed from this pu>>ition, and it would 
appear that ho nisunied his pnu:tice at the 
English bar, as he is mentioned in the Year 
Book as an advocate in the first year. On 
March 6, l.'WH, in the second year, how- 
ever, ho was placcjd on the bench of the 
Coiiiiuon Pleas in JOnglnnd, and was further 
advanced on ycptoiiiber 2, 1329, to bo the 
second justice of that court. On December 
15, 13:K), he was removed into the Court 
of King’s Dench; and when Geoffrey le 
Scrope, the chief justice, went abroad with 
the king, Wilughby occupied the chief seat 
during his absence, at different times from 
1332 till Geoffrey lo Scrope ultimately 
resigned in the middle of 1338. From this 
time there is no doubt that Wilughby pre- 
sided in the court until ho was displnced on 
July 24, 1340, and on the 9th of October 
following he was restored to the Common 
Pleas. 

Stephen Dircliington (Atigl. Sac. i. 21) 
says that he was one of the judges who 
were arrested by the king on his hasty 
return to England at the end of November 
1340, for some alleged misconduct ; and it 
is to be remarked that neither in the Book 
of Assizes, nor in the Rolls of Parliament, 
nor in any other document, does his name 
appear as n judge rill the seventeenth year. 
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He then certainly had a new patent (CaL 
Rot. Pcrf. 1^), and from that date fines 
were leTied before him till Trinity, dl 
lEdward III. {DugdMs Orig. 46), when, as 
the Year Book does not record any of his 
judgments of a later date, he nrobably 
retired from the bench, though ne lived 
for five years afterwards. 

It is related of him that about Christmas 
1.331, which was before he was chief jus- 
tice, he was attacked on his way to Grant- 
ham by one Richard Fulville, and forcibly 
taken into a wood, where a gang of lawless 
men, large bodies of whom then infested 
the coimtry, compelled him to pay a ransom 
for his liie of ninety marks. {Bamea's 
Edw. Ill, 62.) This violence, however 
disagreeable to its object, had the happy 
effect of causing measures to be taken to 
put a stop to these combinations. 

He died in 30 Edward HI., possessed of 
extensive estates in the counties of Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Lincoln, &c., besides a 
great house situate in ^ le Baly * in London. 
(CaL Inq. p. m. ii. 260.) 

He married three wives — 1, Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Roger Mortein ; 2, Joanna; 
and 3, Isabella — and had several children. 
Two of his descendants, Sir Henry Willough- 
by of Risley, and Sir William Willoughby 
of Selston, were created baronets, the former 
in 1011, andtbe latter in 1060; but both 
titles became extinct on their deaths. 

WIMEB is called ^the Chaplain’ in 
every place where his name occurs, no 
doubt 08 filling that oJlioe in the king’s 
court. He held the sheriffalty of Norfolk 
and Suffolk for seventeen years and a half, 
'commencing 10 Henry II.', 1170. He is 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Joceline de 
Brakelonda (19) as being present as sheriff 
at the inauguration of Samson to the abbacy 
of St. Edmund’s in 1182. In the Ist year 
of Richard I. {Bipe Boil, 44) he paid a fine 
of two hundred marks for his quittance 
from that sheriffalty, and from all com- 
plaints against him and his seijeonts during 
the time he bad held it ; offered probably 
by the sheriff as an easy discharge of long- 
continued accounts, and received by the 
king as a convenient addition to his funds 
for the crusade. 

His name occurs once only as a justice 
itinerant in 1173, when he and three others 
assessed the tallage on the king’s demesnes 
in Essex and Hertfordshire. He also ac- 
counted for the abbey of H\dme, then 
vacant and in the king’s hands. (Madox, i. 
308, 701.) 

Possibly he may be the same with 
Wmemenu, mentioned in Le Neve (153, 
161) as subdean of Lincoln in 11^, and 
ar chdea con of Northampton in 1196. 

WnfCK, Humfrbt, of Everton in the 
county of Bedford, was bom about 1646, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 


Inn in 1581, became a bencher there In 
1606, and reMer in 1606. He must have 
acquired some character as a lawyer, for ho 
sat in the last three of Elizabeth's parlia- 
ments for the town of Bedford, and was in- 
vested with the degree of the coif in Trinity 
Term 1606, for the purpose of taking uTOn 
him the office of ^ief baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, to which he was ap- 
pointed on November 8. He was then 
Knighted, and two years afterwards he suc- 
ceeded Sir James Ley as lord chief justice 
of the King’s Bench in that country, with a 
salary of 300/. a year. He only retained 
that appointment from December 8, 1608, 
till November 7, 1611 (Smt/th^s Law Off. 
Ireland, 88, 140), during winch his charac- 
ter for * quickness, industry, and dispatch ’ 
is recommended for imitation by Bacon, in 
his speech to Sir 'William Jones, on taking 
the same place. (BacovCa Works [Montagu], 
vii. 2, 64.) Sir Ilunifrey was immediately 
translated into England, and constituted a 
judge of the Common Pleas, where he sat 
for the next fifteen years. In August 1613 
he was sent into Ireland with three other 
commissioners to examine into the com- 
plaints of tlie people. {Pell Becords, 169.) 
Three years after he fell deservedly into 
some ‘disgrace, in consequence of condemn- 
ing and executing, at the summer assizes 
at Leicester, no less than nine women as 
witches, on the evidence of a boy, who pre- 
tended that he had been bewitched and 
tormented by them. The king, on a visit 
to the town a month after the trial, pei^- 
snnally examining the boy, discovered and 
exposed the imposture, but too late to savo 
the unfortunate victims of this absurd 
superstition. (Leicester Records, MSS.) 

lie died suddenly while robing to go 
into court on February 4, 1626, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. His reports of ‘ Choice Cases’ in 
his own court were published in 1657 ; and 
Croke (Jac. 700), his colleague on the bench, 
calls him a ^ leanied and religious judge.’ 

By his wife, Cecily, daughter of Richard 
Onslow, Esq., recorder of London and 
speaker of the House of Commons, he left, 
besides other issue, a son named Onslow 
Winch, who was sheriff’ of Bedfordshire in 
1633 ; but his male representatives termi- 
nated with Humfrey 'Winch, of Hawnes in 
that county, who was created a baronet in 
1660, and died without male issue in 1703. 
( Wotton'a Baronet, iv. 476.) 

WINCHESTSBX, John de, stands the 
last of six justices itinerant before whom a 
fine was levied at Westminster in 3 Henry 
III., 1219, but no further mention of him 
occurs in any of the records of that period. 

WnrCHEBTXB, Earl of. See 8. ns 
Quincy^ 

WIHCHSBTEB, Marqhis of. Sae W. 
Paulbt. 
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WtVGKAX, Hknbt bb (Bishop of 
IiOKBoN)^ was bom at Wingbam in Kent, 
from which he took his name. He was 
probably brought up in one of the offices of 
the Exche^er, unco 2001 . was entrusted to 
him in 26 Henry IIL to be expended in the 
king^B service, and he was a^gned in SO 
Henry III., 1245, in comunction with John 
de Grey, the justice of Chester, to assess 
the tallam for that city. (PeU Records^ iii. 
25; Maai}Xy i. 7*35.) lie was then one of 
the king's escheators (Excerpt e Rot Fin. < 
i. 458-464, ii. 4-36), and, besides being . 
appointed chamberlain of Gascony, was 
employed in two embassies into l^Vance. 
The patent, dated July 2, 1263, 37 Henry 
111., * De provisione facta ad gubematioueiu 
regni,’ when the king left the government 
in the hands of lus queen during his 
absence, is signed *per manus II. de Weng- 
ham,’ showing, prooably, that he was then 
connected wim the Chancery. On January 
6 , 1265, the Great Seal was delivered into 
his custody ; but the title of chancellor does 
not appear to have accompanied it (MadoXj 
i. 68 , 09.) In 1257 he was collated to the 
chancellorship of Exeter, and soon after- 
wards was advanced to the valuable deanery 
of St. Martin’s. He was one of the twelve 
selected on the part of the king when the 
Mad Parliament of Oxford, in June 1268, 
appointed twenty-four barons to draw up 
provisions for the government of the king- 
dom; and was continued in liis office on 
swearing not to put the Seal to any writ 
which had not the approbation of the 
council as well as of the King. 

Soon after this, on the flight of the king’s 
half-brother, Ethelmar, who had been 
elected Bishop of Winchester, the monks 
of that churcfi chose Henry de Winghain 
for their bishop ; but he, being unwilling 
to mix in their dissensions, and doubtful 
perhaps of King Henry’s real anpnibation, 
declined the proffered mitre, alleging his 
insufficiency. This,- however, did not pre- 
vent his acceptance of the bishopric of 
London, to which he was shtirtly after- 
wards appointed, and consecrated on 
February 16 , 1260. On October J 8 he 
retired from the Chancery, and the king’s 
approval of his conduct was shown by the 
permission he received to retain his dean- 
eries and all his other ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, consisting of ten valuable prebends 
and rectories. 

This discreet and circumspect courtier 
died on July 13, 1262, and was buried in 
his own cathedral. {Godwitif 182, 221 ; 
Le Neoe, 88 , 177; Weever, 369; Rradp^n 
Engl. i. 625-636, App. 188, 199; Rapm, 
m. 133.) 

WI8BBEC, Reoifald db, so called pro- 
bably from having been bom at Wisbewh, 
was among the clergy named as^ justices 
itinerant at the council held at Windsor in 
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25 Heniy IL, when the l^dom was di- 
vided into four parts for juaicial circuits. 
He was one of the king’s chaplains, and no 
doubt was selected on that account, lie 
does not appear to have acted in any sub- 
sequent year. 

WITSrabB, Robert be, was a justicier 
appointed bv the same great council held in 
25 Henry II., 1179. His presence in the 
Curia Regis when fines wore taken is also 
noticed in the 30th, 33rd, and 36th Henry 
II. (Jlunter's Preface.) 

In 1 Richard I. he was associated with 
other judges to aid the chief justiciaries in 
the government of the kingdom during his 
absence (Madox f i. 34), and his name ap- 
pears as witness to a final concord in 3 Iti- 
chard I. (LUrod. to Rot. Cur. Regie^ cvii.) 

There are two notices of his pleas among 
those of the reign of King John, one in the 
first year, and the other without date ; but 
they apparently refer to tlie previous reign. 
(Ahh. liacit. 26, 69.) 

Ho was sheriff of the county of Glou- 
cester in the 20 th and 30th Henry II. 

WODEHOUSE, Robert ue, was the son of 
Sir Bertram de Wodehouse, a Norfolk knight 
of groat possesHions, who is thus described 
in a rhyming pedigree of the family. He 

Attended that brave king, Edward the First, 

Into the north, when lie the Seots disperHt, 

Slew twenty thoiiHand, Edinhoroiigh shook, 

Dunbar and Uarwick, where they homage took. 

Ills mother was Muriel, daughter and heir 
of Ilamo, lord of Felton ; and his eldest 
brother, Sir William, was the ancestor of 
the present Baron Wodehouso of Kimberly, 
Norfrdk. 

Being brought un to the Church, he be- 
came chaplain to Edward 1 1., from whom 
he received the office of eschentor. (Ahb. 
Rot Oruj. i. 174-194.) On .July 24, 1318, 
12 Edward II., he was constituted a baren 
of the Exchequer, and was summoned to 
parliament among the judges as late as No- 
vember 1322, 16 Edward iL, wlien he pro- 
bably resigned or was removed, as about 
this time ho became keeper of the king’s 
wardrol)e, an office which he held at the 
end of tlint reign, and at the commencement 
of the next. {Rot Pari ii. 388.) 

In 1 Edward III. ho wa.s presented to the 
archdeaconry of Jfichniond, and on April 
16, 1321), was replaced on the Exchequer 
bench as second baron ; but again resigned 
his seat on iSeptemlMir 16, when ho was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer, by which 
title he had a grant to him in the next year 
of the manor of Ashele, with the bailiwick 
of the forests of Here in Hampshire. (Ahh. 
R(d. Grig. ii. 43, 127.) On March 10, 13i39, 
be was promoted to the office of treasurer 
of the Exchequer, but seems only to have 
continued in it till the following Decemberr 

He probably died in January 1345, ID 
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Edward in.f as his will was proved on the 
drd of the following Febru^, wherein be 
ordered his body to bo buried in the choir 
of the Augustine monks at Stamford. (Le 
Neve, 325.) 

WODESTOKE, James de, of Holshute in 
Hampshire, was member for the county of 
Berks in 1336. He wore the judicial er- 
mine for a very short period, his patent, as 
a judge of the Common i’leas, being dated 
on February 4, 1340, 14 Edward III., and 
his death occurring either at the end of 
that or the beginning of the next year. 
From the eighth year of that reign his name 
occurs in several commissions lor the trial 
of offences, gradually rising from the lowest 
to the highest step in them. His place of 
birth may be presumed from his name, and 
from his being employed in 0 Edward III. 
to raise money for the king in Oxfordshire. 
At his death he was in possession of the 
manor of Brunes Norton in that county, 
and of that of Holshute and Appleton in 
Berkshire. (I)ugd(tU‘'s Orig. 46 ; CaL Inq. 
p. m. ii. 09 ; Rot Pari ii. 78, 440 j Ahh, 
Mt Orig. ii. 09 ; JV. Fwdera, ii. 875, 807.) 

WOOAN, John, was a referee, in conjunc- 
tion with Hugo do Cressingham, of* the 
dispute between the queen and William de 
Valence and his wife, the result of wdiich 
was stated to the parliament of 18 Edward 
I. At the same parliament Hugo de Cres- 
singham complained against him that he 
eiitort^d the queen’s court at Ilaverford, 
and impeded the proceedings, to which 
Wogan answered tnat ho did so only to 
prevent one of the tenants from doing fealty 
to the queen for a tenement ho held of 
William de Valence ; and the case was re- 
ferred for enquiry, but the decision does not 
appear. (Rot Pari i. 31 , 33.) In 20 hid- 
ward I., 1292, ho was one of tho j ustices 
itinerant assigned for the four northern 
counties ; and was appointed chief justice 
of Ireland on October 18, 1296 (Cai. Rot 
Pat.), continuing to hold that important 
post for the remainder of that, and for the 
first twelve years of tho next reign, when 
linger de Mortimer was put in his place. 

Buring the whole of this period he is 
occasionally mentioned in parliament, but 
does not appear to have acted judicially in 
England in the reign of Edw^ IL; for 
though he was named as a justice itinerant 
into Kent on May 13, 1313, 6 Edward 11., 
he was removed from the commission ten 
days afterwards, on account of other busi- 
new requiring his attention, and another 
was sul^tituted for him. (Pari Write, i. 
010. ii. 1631.) 

WOLLAYSSTOir, or WOLLAVINTON, 

Henrv 1 )e, is mentioned imder the former 
name as a justice itinerant, in 52 Henry IIL, 
1268, into eleven counties ; and again, under 
the latter name, in 1272, into h^ex. (Rat. 
Clam. i. 450.) From May 1269 there are 


entries of payments made for ssrizes to he 
held before him, in each year, till May 
1272, which raises a question wholber he 
may not be considered as a regular justicier. 
There are parishes of the name of Wool- 
avington both in Somersetshire and Sussex, 
from which the latter name might have 
been derived ; but if the former is the cor- 
rect one, it was probably taken from the 
manor of Wollaston in Staffordshire, where 
a family so designated was seated at this 
period. 

WOLLOBE, David de, named frem the 
town of Wollore in Northumberland, is 
little known before he became master of the 
Rolls. The only previous notice we have 
met with is that he was sent to attend tho 
parliament which King Edward Baliol 
summoned in Scotland in 8 Edward III., 
that his mission occupied eighteen days, 
and that he was allowed three shillings a 
day for his expenses. (N. Fmdera^ ii. 875, 
897.) There is no evidence to show that 
he was a clerk in the Chancery, nor does 
the date of his appointment as master of 
the Rolls appear. He is tirst mentioned in 
that office on July 2, 1340, 20 Edward HI. 
(Ibid. iii. 86.) 

He continued in that office about iive- 
and-twenty years, during which time he 
frequently had the custody of the Great 
Seal— in R340, 1361, and 1:^3. He was re- 
ceiver of petitions in the parliaments from 
36 to 43 Edward III, (Rat. Pari, ii, 268- 
290.) 

In his clerical character he was a canon 
of St. Paul’s and rector of Bishop’s Wear- 
mouth, his successor in which was inducted 
in 1370, the year of his death. (JSurteee^ 
Ihirham, i. -^310 

WOLBELET, Ralph, belonged to one of 
the most ancient families in Staffordshire, 
whose principal estate was called Wlselia. 
He was the son of Thomas de Wolseley, by 
Margery, daughter of William Brocton, of 
Longdon in the same county. Brought up 
in the Exchequer, he received a grant of 
the office of victualler to the town of 
Calais. This he surrendered in December 
1466, and on the 20th of September fol- 
lowing he was raised to the bench of the 
Exchequer ns a fourth baron. In the same 
year a grant he had received of all the 
wood and underwood called Ilopwashay in 
Staffordshire was excepted out of the act 
of resumption then passed. (Rot. Pari v. 
602, 616.) 

He was superseded as baron on June 
14, 1470, 10 Edward IV., but was re-ap- 
pointed on March 8, 1478, 18 Edward IV., 
and retained his place on the accessions of 
Edward V. and Richard III. He died in 
the early part of the second year of the 
latter reign. 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
who was a daughter of Lord Mountjoy, be 
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hud no issue. By his second, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir B^ert Aston, of Hey wood, 
knight, he left a son, John, in whose pos- 
teri^ two baronetcies now flourish — one 
created in 1028, and the other in 1744. 
(JTotton^s Baronet, ii. 138.) 

WOL8ET, Thomas (Archbishop of 
York and Cardinal). The events of no 
man’s life have b^n so frequently recorded 
as those of Cardinal Wolsey. Ino history 
of this countiy, nor indeed of any other 
European state during the period in which 
he flourished, can avoid the introduction of 
his name, or omit the scenes in which he 
acted ; and numerous have been the sepa- 
rate biographies which have described his 
career. The picturesque memoirs by his 
faithful gentleman usher George Cavendish, 
ably illustmted as they have been by Dr. 
Wordsworth and Mr. Singer; the pith^ 
Hlbservations’ of David Lloyd in his 
^ State Worthies ; * the fearful folio of Dr. 
Fiddes, rendered valuable by his ^ Collec- 
tions * of original documents ; the earliest 
literary effort of John Gidt; the various 
articles in biographical dictionaries; the 
interesting summary by Anthony Wood: 
the able ‘ Life ’ in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge; and, lastly, the elegant and 
excellent contribution to Larilner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopaedia, render it almost a work of 
supererogation to repeat the oft-told tale. 
The following slight sketch is formed prin- 
cipally from the materials which these 
authors have supplied. 

Thomas Wolsey was bom at Ipswich in 
March 1471. The Christian names of his 
parents were Bober t and Joan ; and the 
surname is spelled Wuley in the father s 
will, and so did thecardinm himself spell it 
as late as August 1508, if a bull of Pope 
Julius II. of that date, confirming a dis- 
pensation granted to him by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in 1501, in both of winch he is 
so called, may be taken as authority. Dut 


from one of his relatives. Some error there- 
fore must liave crept into the former docu- 
ments, which is not unlikely in the careless 
writing of the day ; and the letter e, by an 
easy mistake in reading or transcribing, may 
have been substituted for c. The letters 
are so subscribed as late as September 1 513, 
a few months after which ho bticame Bishop 
of Lincoln, when he signed with his spiritual 
title. lie altered it in 1500, when he be- 
came almoner to the king. {Rymer^ xii. 
783, xiii. 217, 207; Fiddm, CoU. i.) 

l^dition states that his ^ father was a 
butcher ; and the popular voice and satiri- 
cal song of the time moke the tale probable. 
Some of his biographers have given no 
credit to the story ; but it may certainly be 
inferred, from the absence of all mention, 
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and apparently the careful conceBlment, of 
his employment, that, if not a butcher, be 
followed ^me other obscure trade, of which 
his son in bis pride did not deliglit to 
speak. 1 1 is first biographer, Georgo Caven- 
dish, who had been his gentleman usher, 
describes him as 'an honest poor man's 
son;’ and the father, in his wul, refrains 
from introducing any designation of his 
calling. 

This will was proved on October 11, 
140C, having been made eleven days pre- 
viously. In it he gives to his son, who 
was then twenty-five years old, ten marlrs, 

‘ if he be a priest * within a year after his 
death, as a salary for singing for him and 
his friends for the space of a year ; ‘ but if 
he be not a priest, then another honest 
priest ’ was to nave the ten marks for the 
same service. He then devises all his 
lands, i^c., in the parishes of 8t. Nicholas, 
in Ipswich, and in St. Stoke, to his wife, 
the extent and value of which may be fairly 
presumed not to he larger in amount than 
would bo sufficient for her maintenance, ns 
he makes no provision whatever for his son. 
Cavendish, thoreforo, is probably correct in 
stating that he was maintained ' by means of 
his good friends* at the miiversity of Oxford, 
to which he was sent at a very early age. 

There the first proof he gave of his capa- 
city — as it was perhaps the first incentive 
to Iris ambition — was the attainment of the 
degree of baclielor of arts at the early age 
of fifteen; and in afbjr times he used to 
ride himself in having been called the boy 
acbclor. Such nn early proficiency soon 
placed him os a fellow of IVfngdalen College, 
and shortly afterwanls raised him to the 
mastership of the grammar school attached 
to that foundation, lie was bursar of the 
college in 141)8, when the great tower was 
finished that goes by his name. There is 
an idle story of his having misapplied the 
college funds towards its erection; but it 
is supported by no authority. 

He could not have availed himself of the 
conditional legacy, for he was not ad- 
mitted into orders till nearly four years 
after his father’s death. In October 1500 
he was instituted to the living of Lyming- 
ton in Somersetshire, on the presentation 
of the Marquis of Dorset, not only in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his pains and success 
in the education of that nobleman's three 
sons, who had Is^en put under his charge 
at Magdalen School, out in admiration of 
the agreeable manners and conversational 
talent which he displayed when he accom- 
panied his three noble pupils to their father's 
mansion in the previous Christmas. As if 
it were in anticipation of his future prefer- 
ments, he immediately applied for and ob- 
tained a dispensation from the pope (that 
already referred to of 1501) for holding 
more benefices than one, and for non-rcsi- 
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dencse on anj. ^The booesty of bis life 
manneniy and bit other laudable tnerita 
of probity and Tirtue,’ which are aaaigned 
in the bull aa motives for granting i^ to- 
gether with the presentation of the living 
itselff aiTord a sufficient refutation of the 
traditionary scandal about the misapplica- 
tion of the college funds. 

Wolsey is represented as a very hand- 
some man at this time, though afterwards 
he had a blemish in his right eye, so di^ 
figuring him that in his portraits he is 
always represented in profile. He was also 
rather more free and easy in his manners 
and habits than modem ideas of what a 
clergyman should bo warrant. An event 
is stated to have occurred soon after he 
took up his residence at Lymington, which, 
though the particulars may be embellished, 
is undoubtedly true in the main. Though 
attended with unpleasant consequences at 
the moment, it was perhaps a fortunate 
^ incident for him, as it taught him to be 
* more circumspect in his public conduct for 
the future. It is said that, going with some 
boon companions to a fair in the vicinity, 
ho got into a drunken row, and that there- 
upon Sir Amyas Paulet, a neighbouring 
justice, to whom probably he had not paid 
sufficient deference, set him in the stocks. 
This was an insult to his position as a priest 
which it must be allowed no pretence 
could justify ; but it would have been more 
dignified in him to forget it wlieu he 
had overcome the disgrace, and filled the 
high post of lord chancellor. Instead of 
doing BO, he sent for the inconsiderate 
knight, and, after giving him a sharp re- 
primand, dismissed him from his presence 
with an injunction not to leave London 
without licence. In no yery enviable state 
of suspense, he remained in the Middle 
Temple for four or five years, till at last, 
thinking that the best mode of appeasing 
the cardinal’s displeasure was to flatter his 
vanity, he rebuilt the gate-house there, 
and embellished it with Wolsey’s arms and 
ecclesiastical badges — an offoniig which 
had the desired efiect. The disgrace in- 
flicted on Wolsey of course obliged him 
to retire from his parish, but he did not 
resign the preferment till 1600. {Fasti 
Ojrm, i. 28.) 

In the interval between this retirement 
and his resignation be became chaplain 
to Henry Dene, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when be was for a short time lord keeper 
of the Great Seal ; and subsequently, on the 
archbishop’s death in February 1^3, he 
proceeded to Calais as chaplain to Sir John 
Kanphant, the treasurer there. Sir John 
was a man stricken with age, and was glad 
to avail himself of the assistance of his 
chaplain in performing the , duties attached 
to nis place ; and it is not unlikely that 
Wolsey Dy his assiduity in these transac- 
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rions noqidrdd his first inaght into state 
afiiurs. By the interest-of Sir John, who 
was soon after compelled by bis infirmities 
to return to England, he obtained the ap- 
pointment of one of the king’s chaplains— 
his first step on the ladder of preferment 
In this capacity he succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with Bishop Fox and Sir Thomas 
Lovel— the former holding the office of lord 
privy seal, and the latter neing treasurer of 
the household. His tact and cleverness, 
joined to bis courtly manners and a com- 
manding address, induced them to recom- 
mend him to Henry VII. to be employed 
on a delicate mission which that king was 
desirous of sending to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in Flanders, with reference to his 
projected maniage with Margaret Duchess 
of Savoy, the emperor’s daughter. The 
king, in a personal interview with Wolsey, 
having satisfied himself of the singular capiw 
city of the new diplomatist, at once gave 
him his instructions, and so extraordinary 
was the expedition Wolsey used on the 
occasion that he presented himself at the 
English court four days afterwards. The 
king, on seeing him, angrily rebuked him 
for delaying his departure so longj great 
therefore was his majesty’s surprise when 
Wolsey delivered to him the emperor’s 
letters in reply, and soon was added the 
royal admiration of his envoy’s acuteness 
in supplying a defect in his credentials 
which nad not been discovered till after he 
was gone. 

The deanery of Lincoln soon becoming 
vacant, the grateful king was enabled to 
present it to hia active servant on February 
2, 1609, about two months before his reign 
was terminated by his death. To this dig- 
nity two prebends in the same church were 
afterwards added, he having been previ- 
ously instituted to the rectory of Iledgrave 
in Suffolk, and the livings of Lyde in Kent, 
and St. Bride’s, London. 

On the accession of Honij VIIL, Wolsey 
had completed his thirty-eighth year. The 
recent activity he had displayed was not 
likely to be overlooked; and his clerical 
position giving him ready access at the 
court, he soon recommended himself to his 
new sovereign by his wit and gaiety, which 
he managed so to temper with discretion 
as not to outrage his ecclesiastical clia- 
rocter, nor yet to conceal those more solid 
qualities which he must have been con- 
scious of possessing. Henry was not long 
in availing himself of his services, .appoint- 
ing him one of his council, and on November 
8, 1500, granting him the office of almoner. 
{Bymer^ xiii. 207.) Thus placed in inti- 
mate communication with the king, he gra- 
dually relieved the youthful monarch of 
most of his political labours; and thus, an 
acknowledged favourite, he not only re- 
ceived the usual royal compensations for 
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liis aaridui^, bat, aeooiding to Cavendiali, 

< presents, gifts, and rewaw came in so 
ptentilfally that be ladled nothing that 
might either please his ihntasy or enrich 
his coffers.* 

Professional preferment naturally fol- 
lowed. First the rectory of Torrin^n in 
l^Tonshire was given to him, and then a 
canonry of Windsor; he was next made 
registrar of the order of the Garter, and 
dean of Hereford; and on residing the 
latter, he received in February 1513 the 
deanery of York, holding each^ with his 
former preferment as dean of Lincoln ; in 
addition to which he was collated in the 
following July 'to the precentorship of St 
Paul’s. 

When King Henry undertook the expe- 
dition against France in June 1613, Wolsey 
not only accompanied him, but had the sole 
direction of the supplies and provision for 
the royal army, lie was present at the 
taking of Terouenne and Toumay , and was 
rewarded with the bishopric of the latter, 
lie derived, however, very little profit from 
this piece of preferment a French com- 
petitor, who had been previously elected, 
intercepting the revenues. But he was soon 
conmcnsated by an English see, being raised 
in February lol4 to the episcopal bench as 
Bishop of Lincoln. Ho rapidly rose to the 
highest position he held in the Church, for 
within SIX months he was translated to the 
archbishopric of York ; and on September 7 
in the following year he received the car- 
dinars hat from Pope Leo X., with the 
title of St Cecilia, which was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a commission from the pontiff as 
legate d latere. 

Although the only ostensible office in the 
king’s court hitherto held by Wolsey was 
that of the royal almoner, he had for 
some time been the principal adviser and 
mover in all affairs oi state. That he was 
considered as having the greatest influence 
with his royal master is evidenced by the 
flatteries he received from foreign prinais, 
and the applications for his intercession 
from eminent personages who sought the 
king’s favour. The dignities granted ^ 
him by the Roman pontiff were mani- 
festly prompted by the wish to conciliate 
King Henry; the confldential letters he 
received friim Queen Catherine herself so 
early as 1613, and his correspondence with 
the king’s' sister, the Princess Maiy, in 
Inference to her two marriages with King 
J^uis XII. of France, and Charles Bran- 
don Duke of Suffolk, show how highly his 
assistance was estimated ; and the annuity 
of 10,000 ducats granted to him^ by the 
Duke of Milan incontestably exhibits the 
ascendency which was attnbuted to him. 
That his influence was not overrated may 
be judged from the quick succession of 
ecclesiastical preferments that were heaped 
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upon him, and more particularly by ih» 
familiar and oonfidential style of the letters 
addressed to him by the king. In July 
1516 the Venetian ambassador says of 
him, * He really seems to have the manage- 
ment of the whole of this Jdngdom,’ and in 
the next year calls him ^ ipse rex,’ and * rex 
et autor omnium.’ (EUis^e Letters, Ist 8. i. 
78^9 ; inddeisCoU, 14, 16, c. ; Four Years 
at the Court of J£eny Fill. 110, 166, 160.) 

That such a rapid advance in the short 
period of ten years from the comparatively 
humble position of a court chaplain to the 
elevated ranks of cardinal and legate in the 
Church, and chief minister of the kingdom, 
should have made an ordinary man * in- 
ebnated with prosperity,’ as Archbishop 
Warham described him, would cause no 
wonder; but that it should produce such 
an effect upon a person possessing the supe- 
rior endowments and firmness of character 
that distinguished Wolsey may well excite 
surprise.^ And yet it is manifest from his 
whole history that not merely the charge 
of vanity, but also that of an insatiable 
appetite for the accumulation of riches, had 
some foundation. Of the latter we have 
proof in his holding two deaneries and 
various prcibends and livings at the same 
time ; in the rewards, which would now bo 
callod bribes, acknowledged by his friendly 
biognmher to have been taken by him in 
his ofnee; and in the pension which he 
accepted from a foreign power. Of the 
former there are too many childish ex- 
amples — in the state he observed in bin 
household, in his assumption of the cross 
of York within the prohibited province of 
Canterbury, and in the anxiety ne evinced 
to give a greater degree of consequence to 
the mission sent by the pope with the car- 
dinal’s hat, by staying the journey uf the 
messengers till he could procure a retinue 
which he considered more suitable to his 
high estate. 

Wolsey was not yet satisfied. There was 
still another dignity to which he aspired. 
The lord chancellor had for a long senes of 
Years, previous to the present reign, been 
looked up to ns the head of the council, and 
as the prime minister. Wolsey accord- 
ingly thought his power would be incom- 
plete without the possession of the Great 
8^1. Archbishop Warham had held it for 
thirteen years; and, though Wolsey had 
for some time deprived him of the teal 
power of the chancellorship, there can be 
no doubt that bis great aim was to super- 
sede the modest pnmate in the title also. 
The indignities with which ho treated the 
archbishop have so much the appearance 
of an attempt to enforce his resignation 
that Wolsey's resistance, when the resigna- 
tion at last took place, can only be regaraed 
as a mere pretence. 

The entry on the rolls of Wolsey’s 
3 c 
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appointment as lord diancellori wUch ia 
dat^ on December 22, 1615, affords an 
instance of hia fondness for vain .displayi 
and of his desire to depreciate others. In- 
stead of the simple manner id which former 
transfers of the Great Seal were ^erallj 
made, he has caused all his titles to be 
written at length, even that of ' Primate 
of England,’ while Archbishop Warham 
is described in the same instrument in the 
most curt manner, and is docked of his title 
of 'Primate of all England.’ The same 
ostentation is visible in all the numerous 
documents which are contained in Hj-mer’s 
'Foedera.’ Even, to [gratify this love of 
show, the simple bag in wbicb the Qr^t 
Seal was dcpctsitcd, which for centuries 
before had been composed of linen or of 
leather, and which, when delivered to him, 
was ' a bag of white leather,’ was trans- 
formed to a magnificent purse, something 
like that which is now carried before the 
chancellor, being described as 'a bag or 
purse of crimson velvet, ornamented with 
the arras and emblems of England.’ The 
present practice also of hearing a silver gilt 
mace before the chancellor is supposed to 
have originated with him. 

The descriptiou given by Cavendish (in 
Wordsworth, i. 480) of his daily processions 
to Westminster Hall, besides shewing the 
studied formality of his household, affords 
another spccimeu of his love of ostentatious 
display. 

For the manner in which he exercised 
the jurisdiction of the Chancery during the 
fourteen years he presided in it his repu- 
tation stands high, Nowithstanding the 
peipetual and vaiied demands on his time, 
and the importance of his political duties, 
his attendance on the court was regular 
and punctual, and, whatever opinion may 
be formed by diflerent writers of his cha- 
racter as a statesman, his decrees as chan- 
cellor are acknowledged to have been 
equitable and just. 

llolinshed says (iii. 616) that, being 
tired of hearing so many causes himself, 
Wolsey, by the king’s commission, erected 
four 'under-courts to hear complaiuts;’ 
and liord Campbell, in his recent work, 
has at once designate these as ' four new 
courts of equity. For this there exists no 
HUthoritv whatever. The only other court 
in which causiss in Chanceir were heard 
was that of the master of the Rolls, and 
•that was by no means newly introduced 
by Wolsey, the ancient records proving 
.that hills in Ohancety were addressed to 
and suits heard by the master of the Rolls 
separatelv, as now, so early as the reign of 
Henry Vl. The only proof of Wolsey 
requiring assistance in the court of equity 
is a commission from the king, issued 
shortly before the close of his career — only 
four months, in fact, previous to his re- f 
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mOTal— when the Mrple^ities of the di- 
vorce case, the triiu of which wae then 
proceeding, were added to his other 
anxieties. This patent was dated on June 
11, 1529, and it authorised the master of 
the Rolls, three of the judges^ six of the 
masters in Chancery, and ten other per- 
sons, to hear all causes in Chancery, not 
less than four bring present, of whom two 
were to he of the first-named ten. (Bymet, 
xiv. 290.) 

The other courts referred to by Holin- 
shed were probably the Star Chamber, in 
which ho usually presided, the legantine 
courts, which he neld under the pope^s 
authority, and other minor courts connected 
with the various offices he held. 

The powers granted him by the pontiff 
were most extensive, and the manner in 
which he used them was the subject of 
universal complaint Had he confined 
himself to the enforcement of a more strict 
discipline and morality among the clergy, 
whicn at that time was sufficiently lax, 
he might have expected and despised 
the enmity of those whose actions were 
subjected to his censure; hut he is charged 
with employing under him a judge of W 
character, who took bribes to stifle ex- 
posure, with arrogating an authority in 
reference to wills and administrations which 
was beyond his commission, and, what was 
far woroe in the estimation of the bishops 
and nobles, with encroaching on their 
general patronage. When these arbitrary 
proceedings came to the king's ear, Arch- 
oisbop Warham was ordered to admonish 
him~an infliction we may suppose not 
very grateful to the proud cardinal, — and 
the king himself afterwards found it ne- 
cessary to administer a rebuke. 

The account given of him by Sebastian 
Glustinian, ambassador from the Seigniory 
of Venice from 1615 to 1510, describes him 
as subject to violent fits of hod temper. 
He would sometimes keep the ambassador 
waiting for an audience for three hours, 
though he admitted others. Nor was this 
indignity peculiar to the representative of 
a powerful state, for such Venice then was ; 
even the pope’s nuncio did not escape his 
indecent violence. When irritated, ho 
would keep gnawing with his teeth on a 
little cane which it was his custom to carry 
in his hand, and the ambassador declares 
himself unable to convey an idea of his 
rabid and insolent language during these 
aroxysms, hut he odds that he sometimes 
ad the good sense to retire to his bed 
when these mad fits of rage came upon 
him, and not to see any one. 

Notwithstanding these failings, which 
were of course kept out of the roval sight, 
the favour with which Wolsey been 
regarded by the king before he became 
chancellor continued to increase after be 
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impoWMod of the Great Seal. Theino%t 
unbounded reliance was placed on his 
judgment, and no transaction in the state 
of the slightest importance was decided 
without his advice and concurrence. The 
multitudinous series of documents in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of Ry- 
me^s ^Foedera’ give some idea of the 
variety and extent of his labours, and 
plainly prove the consideration in which 
he was held, not only in this country, but 
by all the foreign potentates of the ago. 
'I'he estimation of the importance of his 
services was not merely expressed in letters 
of complimental flattery, wnich were nume- 
rous and fulsome, but in the more sub- 
stantial form of pensions from tiie differ- 
ent contending powers in Europe, from the 
])npe, from Castile, from the emperor, and 
from France. So large a space aid he till. 
HO groat an influence did ho exorcise in all 
the events of the time, that a detail of the 
political occurrences of his life would com- 
])rchend the history of the civilised world 
during the period of his unbounded power. 
For his successive negotiations with tlie lilni- 
peror of Germany and the King of France, 
and the motives that dictated his change- 
able policy with regard to those two great 
antagonists, — for the splendour of his em- 
bassies to both powers, and the extra- 
ordinary consideration with which he was 
treated by each, — ^for a description of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, arranged under 
Ids sole direction, and of the alternate 
meetings of King Henry with those princes, 
— and for the varied transactions with the 
minor governments of Europe, reference 
must he made to those historical works 
where they have been gracefully and phi- 
losophically treated. 

The income of Wolsey must have been 
enormous in amount, and is said to liave , 
even exceeded the royal revenue. Besides | 
the proceeds of the archbishopric, of the 
Chancery, and of the legnntinc commission, 
the various pensions he received from foreign 
crowns, and the profits derived from nume- 
rous grants of lands and offices, he secured 
to himself the abbacy of St. Alban’s, and 
was allowed to hold the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells in aommmdam in 1518. This he 
afterwards resigned for that of Durham in 
1522, which in 1529 he again chan^ for 
the still more valuable see of WinchcHter. 
His expenditure was on a proportionate scale. 
The Venetian ambassador says, ‘ He always 
has a iddehoard of plate worth 25,000 du- 
cats, wherever he may be, and his silver is 
estimated at 160,000 ducats. In his own 
chamber there is always a cupboard with 
vessels to the amount of 30,000 ducats, this 
being customaiy with the I^glish nobility.’ 
Cavendish delights in detailing the state 
and magnificence of his household, the 
number and rank of his attendants, the 
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sumptaottsness of his banouets, and the 
glories of his masques. Nobles were proud, 
or professed to be proud, to wait on him, 
and their sons wore sent to be educated in 
his palace. Such universal homage made 
him forget his original littleness, and 
prompted him to yet higher aspirations. 
The popedom was the obj^t at which he 
now aimed ; and twice did it seem within 
his grasp, supported as he was by the hearty 
wishes of his own sovereign, and by the ap- 
parently as hearty promises of the emperor. 
But on^ both occasions was he doomed to 
disappointment— in 1522 by the election of 
Adrian VI., and two years afterwaids by 
that of Clement VJI. According to the 
report of the Venetian ambassador four years 
before, one would have supposed tliat ho 
might well have been satisfied with his 
actual position ; for he is described ns ^ in 
very great repute, seven times more so than 
if ho were pope,’ and ns ruling both the king 
and the kingdom. Ho relates that on his 
first arrival tno cardinal used to say to him, 

^ His majesty will do so-and-so that sub- 
sequently by degrees he went forgetting 
himself, and commenced saying, * Wo shall 
do so-and-so ; ’ hut at last he reached such 
a pitch that he says, * 1 shall do so-and-so.’ 

In the deference paid to one thus invested 
with almost absolute authority, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between flattery and 
truth. It is impossible, however, not to see 
that the respect shown to Wolsey by both 
the universities, in submitting their statutes 
to his correction and amendment, was dic- 
tated as much by a sincere appreciation of 
his wisdom as hy a consideration of his 
power ; and, besides other evidences before 
adverted to, the ascendency he acquired 
over such a man as Henry VTH., enabling 
him to resist so long the machinations of 
those who were disgusted with his pride 
and jealous of his greatneas, could not have 
been attained without the possession of 
mental powers and personal qualities which 
would warrant the expression of unsuspected 
admiration. That ho wiw too fond of adu- 
lation was one of his foibles, and that he 
was jealous of any attempt to turn him into 
ridicule, or to derogate from his high r^u- 
I tation, was a natural cons^uence. This 
feeling he exhibited hy imprisoning Seijeant 
lioe, the author of a mosque performed by 
the students of Gray’s Inn, in the allegory 
of which he discovered, and not perhaps 
without some cause, an attack upon nimself 
and his government. His anger does not 
seem to have been long in appeasing, and 
the punishments he inflicted on other occa- 
I sions wcire in no instance accompanied hy 
; personal cruelty. The only charge to the 
contrary is the trial and death of the Duke 
I of Buckingham ; but, in the total absence 
I during the cardinal’s minist^ of any other 
evidence of a sanguinary disposition, that 
3c2 
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execatioQ xnaji with mater ji^ice and pro- 
hahilityi he attributed to the jealous suipi- 
cions of the king, and the imprudent bearing 
of the duke. 

He preserved the reputation of a scholar 
which he hud attained in the commence- 
ment of his career. He encouraged learning 
and learned men. He was long the coire- 
epondent of Erasmus, and in the university 
where he was educated he established and 
endowed various lectures, and otherwise pro- 
moted classical studies, which were pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the bigotirof the times. 
As a more lasting record of his fame, he 
founded two colleges, one at Oxford and the 
other at Ipswich — the latter being a sort 
of nursery to the other — thereby imitating 
the two similar establishments, by William 
of Wykeham, of Now College and Win- 
chester. To the college at Oxford, for the 
erection of which several priories and smaller 
houses were dissolved, was nven the name 
of * Cardinal College^’ which, on Wolsey’s 
fall, the king, to deprive him of the merit 
of the establishment, refounded under the 
name of King's College. A few years after- 
wards, however, when the episcopal see was 
translated to Oxford, its name was again 
changed to its present designation, Christ 
Church ; Ipswicn fell with its founder. 

The fall of Wolsey was as sudden as his 
elevation. The eflforts of his enemies proved 
unavailing until the resentment of Anne 
lloleyn at his supposed opposition to her 
advance was adaed to .tno scale. Her 
charms formed the weight that pulled him 
down •f their power suggested the first doubt 
in the king’s mind, whether real or pre- 
tended, as to the legality of his union with 
Queen Catherine. Wolsey could not but 
see the difficulties that surrounded the 
question, nor overlook the political dangers 
which it involved ; but knowing, as he did, 
the wilfulness of his royal master, he was 
obliged to qualify his real sentiments. The 
consequence was that he wavered in his 
proceedings, appearing now to encourage 
enquiry, and now to delay the decision, so 
that ho made both the queen and the in- 
tended usurper of her bed equally doubtful 
of his sincerity. The enmity of the latter 
was the most dangerous, and was finally 
efl'ective. The pretended trial before him 
and Cardinal Campeggio was scarcely over 
beforo Wolsey found that his power was 
slipping away: and^ although in his last 
audience with the king at Qrafton on Sep- 
tember 19, 1529, the friendly manner m 
which he was treated gave him hopes that 
the royal displeasure was abated, within a 
little month those hopes were entirely dis- 
sipated. 

On the first day of Michaelmas Term 
legal proceedings were commenced against 
him, on the ajtourd charge of having, by the 
exercise of his legtuitino powers under the 
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pope's bull, tran sgros s o d an old statute of 
the reign of Richard IL Although two 
days afterwards be received the royal autho- 
rify to appoint two attorneys to appear for 
him, unaer which he selected John Scuse 
and Christopher Jenney, the future jvrige 
(Eymer, xiv. 848, 860), and although he 
had a complete defence to the indictment, 
in the royal licence confirming the authority 
under which he acted, he at once saw, in 
this revival of an obMlete statute, which 
had been violated in numberless previous 
instances with impunity, a preconcerted 
determination to effect his ruin. FeeHng, 
therefore, the inutility of resistance, and 

2 ng to mitigate the royal displeasure by 
nission, he not only allowea the judg- 
ment to go against him, but gave up all he 
had to the king. The Great Seal, which 
he surrendered on October 17, was almost 
immediately placed in the hands of Sir 
Thomas More, who, after a few years, fell 
also a victim to the cruelty of his capricious 
master. 

Wolsey was commanded to retire to Esher, 
an unfurnished house belonmng to his bi- 
shopric of Winchester ; and, though kind 
messages from the king had been presented 
to him, both in his way thither and after- 
wards, and letters had heen even issued on 
November 18 taking him under the royal 
protection, he soon found that his trials 
were not terminated. In the parliament 
then sitting a bill of impeachment was in- 
troduced by his enemies, consisting of forty- 
four mostly frivolous articles. It was dated on 
December 1, and was siraed by Sir Thomas 
More, the new chancellor, and by fourteen 
peers and two jud^s ; but how far it was 
approved by the king may be questioned, 
since Cromwell, who had been in Wols^'s 
service, and was either then or soon after 
admitted into that of Henry, was allowed 
to oppose its adoption in the House of 
Commons. There nb zealous and eloquent 
advocacy of his old master's cause was so 
efiective that the bill was rejected, a course 
upon which neither Cromwell nor the Com- 
mons would have ventured without some 
assurance of his new master’s approbation. 

There are many proofs that, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of his enemies, the king re- 
tained much affection for his fallen minister. 
He sent his own physician, Dr. Butts, to 
Esher, when the cardinal was ill ; he por- 
mittea him, when convalescent, to remove 
to a more commodious and healthy resi- 
dence at Richmond; and eventually, on 
Februoiy 12, 1530, he granted to him a 
pardon m the fullest terms. In considera- 
tion however of these favours, the whole of 
Wolsey *8 personal property was sacrificed, 
except 68/4/. 3s. 9i(/., which he received 
back in money and goods as a donation from 
the king. The revenues of the bishopric of 
Winchester and the abbacy of St. Alban’s 
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Wfe riven up, except an annuity of 1000 together, to persuade him from his will 
marks from the former ; and from the arch- and appetite, but could not prevail. And, 
bishopric of Ymk, which alone he was per- Master Kingston, bad 1 but served my 
nutted to retam, he was compelled, by an Qod as diligently as 1 have served my 
illem grant to hing, to dismember king, He would not have given me over in 
Ymk Fla^, which had been the London re- my grey hairs. But this is the just reward 
aid^ce of predecessoro for three cen- that I must receive for my diligent pains 
tunw. When urged to do this by Judge and study, not regarding my service to 
Shelley, after a long resistance he at length God, but only to my prince.’ 
coosenM, but said, ‘ 1 say unto vou in this He was buried in the abbey with decent 
case, although you and other oi. your pro- solemnity, but no monument covered bis 
fession per^ive by the orders of the lawe, remains. 

that the king may lawfully doe the thing It is remarkable that the king’s divorce 
which ye require of me ; how say you, Mr. from Queen Catherine, and his marriage 
Shelley, may I doe it with conscience, to with Anne Boleyn, the cause of '^^d8ey’8 
give that away which is none of mine, from fall, wore not completed till two years and 
me and my successors P’ He was obliged a half after his death, 
to submit ; and the king, having obtained Altogether, Wolsey was certainly the 
possessionofthismagniflcent palace, changed most extraordinary man that, as favourite 
its name to Whitehall. ^ or minister, ever ruled the destinies of this 

In the foUowing April, Wolsey was re- kingdom. By his own abilities ho raised 
quired to go to his dioc^ ; but oven this himself from a humble origin to a position 
command was acconmanied by proofs of the of respectability and character in the uni- 
king’s consideration for him, in royal letters versity ; by his patient wisdom he counter- 
warmly rooommendin^ him to the attention acted an early disgrace; and by his assiduity 
of the Northern nobility. There he spent and willingness to assist those whom he 
six months, and so ingratiated himself with served, he attained the stepping-stone from 
all ranks by his piety, courtesy, and hospi- which he was to spring almost at once to 
tality that when he was taken from his his topmost height. Ine lint matter with 
palace at Cawood on a chaise of high which he was entrusted so fully manifested 
treason he was accompanied by the tew his activity and political dexterity that he 
and the blessings of the people. secured the approbation not only of an 

His increasing popularity in the North aged and wise monarch, but also of a 
excited his enemies at court by the fear young and ambitious prince. Over the 
that he would in time re-establish his for- latter, almost from tho moment of his ac- 
mer ascendency, and they took their steps cession, Wolsey acquired such an influence 
accordingly, lie had never visited his as to set all other favourites, and alnioat 
cathedral, and by tho custom of the place all other counsellors, aside, and to engross, 
he could not do so without being installed solely and singly, the whole government of 
as its archbishop. Preparations were there- the realm. During his sway, which ex- 
fore made for the ceremony, when, three tended over nearly twenty years, there are 
days before it was to take place, he was no such instances of cruelty, or of oppres- 
arrested by the Earl of Northumberland sion, or even of caprice on bis port, os t(K> 
on November 4, 1530. The charges then often disgraced the career of ^ powerful 
made against him have not been recorded, favourites in former reigns ; the interior of 
and it is difficult to imagine what they the kingdom was peaceful, its commerce 
could be, after the general pardon he had flourishing, and its wars triumphant; it 
received from the king. lie was allowed assumed a higher rank in the scale of 
to travel towards Lonoou by easy journeys, nations than it had before attained, and its 
which, indeed, the state of liis health aid and allinnce was souglit by popes, em- 
rendered necessary. At Sheffield he was perors, and kings. To cnnclude with the 
entertained by the Earl of Shrewsbuiy, summary of the historian Lingord : The 
with whom he remained a fortnight, at toe best eulogy on his character is to be found 
end of which a violent dysentery had re- in the contrast between the conduct of 
duced his strength so' much that on his Henry before and after the cminalafalL 
arrival on the 26th at the monastery of As long as Wolsey continued in mvo^, 
Leicester he was so conscious of his ap- the royal passions were confined within 
proaching end that he said to the abbot, certain bounds ; tho moment bis iimuence 
* Father abbot, I am come to lay my bones was extinguished, they burrt through every 
among you.’ There he died on the mom- restraint, and by their caprice and violence 
ing of the 29th, closing his life with the alarmed bis subjects and astonished ihe 
well-known and deeply suggestive address other nations of Europe.’ 
to Sir William Kingston, toe governor of Yet, notwithstanding these undoubted 
the Tower : claims to our admiration, there is sonio- 

* I do assure you, I have often kneeled thing about Wolsey’s character that pre- 
before the king, sometimes for three hours eludes tho possibility of regarding it with 
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entire mj^eci There was too much of 
statecraft in his polu^, too great an 
ahscnce of straightforward dealing, and too 
little regard for the sacred oblig^ation of an 
oath in the treaties he negotiated. Ilis 
personal vanity and pompous assumption, 
nis greediness in accumulating wealth, hid 
delight in the obsequiousness of those 
around him, the arrogance of his demeanour 
and his fondness for parade and ostentatious 
displa^r, all exhibit a littleness of mind 
which it is very distasteful to contemplate. 
He was too proud in his prosperity, too ab- 
ject when misfortune overtook him. During 
bis lonfi^ career there is a total absence of 
any striking personal incident or noble act 
on which we con delight to dwell, all the 
transactions in which he was engaged 
seeming to be tinged with an attempt to 
glorify and benefit himself. Even his mag- 
nificent erection of Hampton Court Palace, 
and the foundation of his two colleges at 
Oxford and Ipswich, are disfigured by 
marks of vainglory and a disngard to the 
property of others. 

It is a remark of Dacon, that ' prospei-ity 
doth best discover vice, and adversity doth 
best discover virtue.* The truth of this 
apophthegm is exemplified in Wolsey^s 
career. If his faults and frailties clouded 
the day of his success, his excellences shone 
the more brightly in the evening of his 
downfall. The only part of his life in 
which ail undivided interest can be felt for 
him are the six months of his exile in the 
North. Ilis whole conduct in those his 
last days was so exemplary that he becomes 
the object of our commiseration, and we 
cannot but exclaim with our poet — 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it 

WOOD, Thomas, is said {Ly^ov^a Cheshire^ 
601) to have built Hall o’ Wood, in Bal- 
terley, which, though now occupied as a 
famiQOUse, was the seat of the lamily for 
many generations. 

His appearance in court as an advocate 
is first noticed in the Year Book of Tiinity 
Term 1477, and he was included in the 
first call of serjeanta by Henry VIL in 
I486. He received a patent as King’s ser- 
jeant on June 8, 1488, and was elevated to 
the bench as a judge of the Common Fleas 
on November 24, 1406. After sitting in 
that court for about five years, he was 
advanced to its head on October 28, 1600, 
and presided there till his death, which 
occurred in^ 1602, (KeUwey^s 46.) 

He married a daughter of Sir Thomas de 
la More, and Sir iJeniy Wood of Lowd- 
ham Hall in Suffolk is stated by II. 
Phillips to have been his descendant in 
1684. (Grmideur of the Law [1684].) 

WOOD, CiEOROK, was a native of Roy- 
stone, near Barnsley, in Yorkshire, his 
father residing as the clergyman there. lie 
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was bom in 1740, and, being intended for 
the junior branch of me le^ profession, 
was articled to Mr. West, an attorney at 
Cawthonie. He was so assiduous in his 
studies, and showed so much ability doling 
his articles, that at the end of them his 
master ui^ed him to try his fortune at the 
bar. This advice he fortunately took, and, 
entering the Middle Temple, he commenced 
as a special pleader on bis own account, 
lie soon got into full practice, and esta- 
blished such a reputation that pupils 
flocked to him. Among them he gave the 
Initiatory instructions to Mr. Law, after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough, in 1773, to Mr., 
afterwards Lord Erskine, in 1770, and to 
Mr. Abbott, afterwards Lord Tenterden, in 
1787, besides many others of the most 
eminent lawyers of the day. So great was 
his celebrity as a master of the science 
that when he was called to the bar he was 
engaged on the part of the crown in all the 
state prosecutions commencing in December 
1792. He joined the Northern Circuit, and 
was as successful in his practice in the 
country ns be was in Westminster Hall. 

On one occasion he was the cause of a 
special pleading joke from the bench. He 
had bought a horse with a warranty that 
it was * a good roadster, and free from 
vice;* but when be attempted to leave 
the stables nothing could induce the horse 
to move. On bearing this evidence at the 
trial, Lord Mansfield gravely exclaimed, 
^ Who would have thought that Mr. 
Wood’s horse would have demarredy when 
he ought to have yone to the country f' 
This excellent joke, in the changes of the 
art of pleading, may possibly soon become 
uuintelligible. 

A character so distinguished for legal 
erudition was not likely to be long neg- 
lected by those whose duty it was to supply 
the vacancies on the bench. Mr. Wood 
accoiriingly received his promotion as a 
baron of the Exchequer in April 1807, and 
was knighted. lie perforhied his judicial 
functions for nearly sixteen years, with 
great advantage to the community, and 
with all the credit to himself which was 
anticipated from bis previous career. In 
February 1828 be resigned his seat, and 
lived little more than a year afterwards. 
His death occurred on July 7, 1824, at his 
house in Bedford Square, and he was 
buried in the Temple Church. 

He printed for private circulation some 
valuable * Observations on Tithes and Tithe 
Laws,’ discussing the subject with great 
shrewdness and ability. I^his treatise was 
afterwards published, and the principle he 
recommended for the arrangement of the 
charge was partially adopted in the bill 
for the commutation of tithes. (State 
Tt'ialsy xxii.~xxix. ; Law and Lawyers, i. 
20, 142 j Gent. May. Aug. 1824, p. 177.) 
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VbOD, WiLUAX Pa(W (Lobd Hatbicr* 
LBT)| the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
landi is descended from a branch of ancient 
family of some note in the counties of 
Oommll and Devon, called by the names 
of At^wood and Wood. (Gitberfg Com- 
wattf ii. 8S2J) One of his immediate an- 
cestors acted as squire at the funeral of 
Catherine Countess of Devon, sister of 
Edward IV. ; but the family gr^ually be- 
coming reduced in circumstances, his grand- 
father, who carried on the business of a 
serge manufacturer, was incapable of making 
any provision for a numerous progeny. 
The eldest of his children, Matthew Wood, 
by his persevering industry and commercial 
integrity as a hop-merchant in Falcon 
Square, London, restored the fortunes of 
the house, first becoming a common coun- 
cilman and then an alderman of the city of 
Ijondon. ^ Extremely popular, from the 
liberal opinions he entertained, he was re- 
tun^ member for the city in 1815, and 
retained that honourable post, through nine 
successive parliaments, to the end of his 
life — a period of 38 years. In the same 
year he was elected lord mayor, and in 
the next year, such was the activity and 
intelligence he displayed that he had the 
honour, which for centuries had been un- 
known, of being elected a second time. 
Uniformly liberal in politics, he was vehe- 
mently opposed to tne Cora Laws and to 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and a firm 
adv<mte for Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary raform j and before his death 
he had the satisfaction of seeing both the 
latter effected, and all the former repealed. 
He took a most prominent part in support 
of Queen Caroline on the accession of 
George IV., and was created in December 
1837 a baronet by Queen Victoria. It was 
owi^ to his recommendation to the Duke 
of Kent, for whom he acted af trustee, 
that the duke returned to England from 
Brussels, in order that his eldest child 
might be born a Briton. He married 
Maria, daughter of John Page, of Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk, surgeon, and upon bis 
death in 1843 he left five surviving chil- 
dren — two daughters, both married ; and 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Sir John 
Page Wood, the present baronet, is rector 
of St Peter’s, Cornhill, and vicar of 
Creping in Essex ; the* youngest, Western 
Wood, Esq,, died recently as representative 
of the city of London ; and the second is 
the subject of the present memoir. Sir 
Matthew’s brother, Benjamin Wood, Esq., 
successfully contested a seat in parliament 
for the borough of Southwark with the 
late Mr. Walter, proprietor of the * Times,’ 
and represented that borough till his death. 

William Page Wood was born on No- 
vember 29. 1801, and was named after his 
uncle William Woods Page, to whom is to 
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be Attributed the early taate be acquired 
for literature. Spendinff his infancy at his 
grandmother’s at Wood&idge, lie received 
the rudiments of bis education at the free 
grammar school of that town. After stay- 
ing there for a year, he went to Dr. Lind- 
say’s at Bow for three years. In 1813 he 
was removed to AVinchester College, where, 
under the able instruction of Dr. Gahell 
and Dr. Williams, head master and second 
master of the school, he acquired, besides the 
complete mastery of the usual branches of 
learning, that clearness and precision of state- 
ment which is his peculiar cbaracteristic. In 
May 1818, being then a prefect, he was en- 
gaged in the rebellion wiiich was organised 
against the master, and which was not sup- 
pressed without theaidof the military. When 
taken, he refused an escape from expulsion, 
to which the other prefects were suojected, 
which was oifortMl him on account of the 
favour which he had acquired with tho 
master by tho general regularity of his 
conduct, and his success m gaining tho 
prize in every class through which he had 
passed. The lord chancellor must look 
Wk to this period of his life, notwithstand- 
ing its unfortunate termination, with pecu* 
liar pleasure, not only for learning and 
experience he acquired, but still more for 
the lasting friendship which ho formed at 
school with Dr. Hook, the present dean of 
Chichester, who, besides the excellence of 
bis literary compositions, is deservedly re- 
nowned for liis untiring energy and extra- 
ordinary success in bis former incumbencies 
of Coventry and Ijoeds. To his appoint- 
ment to tho latter parish the lord chan- 
cellor had the delight of being accident- 
ally, or rather providentially, instrumental ; 
and it is worthy of record that during 
each of the twenty-three years of his 
ministry there ho procured the erection of 
a churen, a school, and a parsonage ; and 
so effective was his influence with the in- 
habitants that ho was able to levy 10,000/! 
a year among them. Tho calamity which 
lately befell Chichester Cathedral has now 
made a new demand on his exertions, 
which have been equally successful. 
With this remarkable man the lord chan- 
cellor united in forming among their 
schoolfellows an order of Shakspeare and 
Milton knighthood, they being of eourao 
the first members. Their reading was not 
confined to those authors, but extended to 
all the Elizabethan classics, the study of 
which was much encouraged by Dr. Qabell, 
During the vacations the lord chancellor 
obtained hia first experience of law by ac- 
companying his father the alderman to the 
Old Bailey sessions, and took an early dis- 
gust at the proceedings there, especially at 
the wholesale sentences of death then pro- 
nounced against prisoners, few of whom 
were intended to suffer the extremity of 
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the law/ In aoeompanyinff hie father to 
the House of Commons alao he bad the 
advantage of hearing all the prindpal 
parliamentary orators ; and during the two 
years of his father’s mayonUtieB his mind was 
further opened by asmiation with the great 
men of all parties, who were entertained at 
the Mansion House ; and in a short visit to 
Paris at the conclusion of the mayoralty 
he was admitted, whilst yet a boy, into the 
highest French society. Such intercourse 
formed on important part in young Wood’s 
education, and he naturally imoibed his 
father’s political sentiment^ then enter- 
tained by a comparativGlv small but in- 
creasing class, which subiected him to 
much ndicule among his cnuich-and-state 
contemporaries at Winchester. 

After leaving Winchester College he 
spent the next two years at Geneva, profit- 
ing greatly under the excellent lecturers of 
that university, among whom was the 
eloquent and learned Rossi, who was after- 
wards murdered wlien minister to I’ope 
IMus IX. From his instruction voung 
Wood acquired a knowledge of the lioman 
law; and from the association with Genevan 
society, and that of the variety of foreigners 
of all nations who flocked there, he gained 
such an acquaintance with their several 
languages as gave him great advantages in ‘ 
his future intercourso with the world. He 
passed his first year's examination with 
great credit, but unfortunately was pre- 
vented taking his degree in the second year, 
by being obliged, by direction of his father 
a fortnight before the examination took 
place, to come to England in the suite of 
Queen Caroline. Being then in his nine- 
teenth year, be was naturally much em- 
ployed in the previous negotiations, and 
deeply interested in the subsequent pro- 

^ ; accompanying from Juno tilf\)^ber 
the persons sent to Italy to collect evidence 
on nor behalf, and occasionally acting as 
translator of the necessary documents, and 
as interpreter on the examination of the 
various witnesses. The result upon his 
mind, from their testimony, from his own 
observation, and from the esteem with 
which many Italian families of the highest 
respectability regarded her, was that she 
was wholly innocent of the charge brought 
against her, and guilty of nothing beyond 
imprudence. 

In October 1820 he joined his brother 
at 'l^inity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a scholarship on his first trial, 
and WM always in the first class at the ex- 
aminations. In the second year he gained 
one of the declamation mses, the question 
being * Whether the Revolution or the 
Restoration had conferred the mater 
benefit on our countrv/ he arguing in 
favour of the former, ^otwithstaadmg the | 
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rank he had earned in hia cdlege l^ his 
attainments, yet, owing to a serious illness, 
occasioned by too laborious an application 
to his studies^ he failed in ohtaming a 
higher place in the list of honours, in 
January 1824, than that of twenty-fourth 
wrander. In October of that year, how- 
ever, he stood for afeUowship in his college, 
and succeeded in obtaining it, though nearly 
rejected by the veto of the master and one 
fellow, in consequence of the supposed 
radicalism of his prize declamation. I'he 
threi^tened veto was, however, withdrawn, 
and as a Cambridge University commis- 
sioner he has since assisted in abolishing 
this power on the part of the master. In 
the previous trinity Term he had been 
entered at Lincoln^ Inn, having already 
placed himself under the late Master 
Koupell for instructions in equity drawing. 
During his Cambridge career he promi- 
nently assisted in his father’s energetic 
measures on behalf of .the Spanish and 
Italian refugees, then flocking to this coun- 
in extreme destitution, by which a sub- 
scription of above 100,000/. was collected 
for their support. 

While studying for the bar he placed 
himself as a pupil under that great master 
of the law of real property, John Tyrrell, 
Esq., when that branch of learning was in 
a transition state between the mass of verbi- 
age that had disgraced the conveyances of 
land, and the more simple forms which 
were then in a gradual course of adoption. 
By Mr. Tyrrell’s careful mode of instruc- 
tion and indefatigable attention to his 
youn^ pupils, Mr. Wood acouired that 
deep insight into English law which he ex- 
hibits on the bench. Our student’s labours 
in this period were relaxed by another visit 
to Italy, where he was introduced to that 
extraoidinarv linguist Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
and by associating with many celebrities of 
the time, among whom were Irving, Car- 
lyle, Procter (Bany Cornwall), ana Cole- 
nd^. Most of these he met at the house 
of Basil Montagu, for whose edition of 
Bacon’s Works he translated the * Novum 
Organum,’ which has been since separately 
printed, and is described in the late Oxford 
edition as the best rendering of that wonder- 
ful work, and is now used in that university. 
Just before his call to the bar, after the 
battle of Navarino, he wrote a long letter, 
which was first published in the * Times ’ 
and afterwards in the ^Pamphleteer,’ re- 
commending an alliance between France 
and Eoffland for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing Turkey against Russia ; in consequence 
of which he was ofiered by the then editor 
of that influential paper full employment 
if he would undertaxe to write for the 
press. Mr. Wood, however, feeling that 
It would interfere with his professional 
prospects, declined the flattering proposal. 
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Mr. Wood WM colled to the har on 
November 27, 1827, and established him- 
self in the same chambers with a learned 
andintellectusl barrister, William l^owndes, 
Eso.; afterwards a judge of the local court 
at Liverpool, He was soon well employed 
as an equity draftsman and conveyancer, 
and when enaaged in court experiencM 
the different but characteristic treatment 
of the two principal judges, being visited 
by one of the usual rebuf& of Sir John 
Leach, and beina encouraged by the natural 
courtesy of Lord Lyndhurst On the in- 
troduction in the next year of the nulway 
system he was fortunate in obtaining a 
large share in the new business then 
brought before the committees of the 
Houses of Commons and Jjords, as either 
the supporter or opposer of the various 
i^culations to which it gave rise. In 
January 1880 he married Charlotte, the 
ouW daughter of Major Edward Moor, 
F.U.S.| oT Great Bealings, near Wood- 
bridge, the author of the * Hindoo Pan- 
theon,’ and of various other works on 
interesting Indian subjects. In 1834 he 
was himself elected a tellow of the Royal 
Society, and has since served as a member 
of the council and as a vice-president of 
the society. Although lar^ly engaged in 
parliamentary practice, he did not neglect 
nis business in Chancery, and both fully 
employed him. In the year 1841, how- 
ever, the increased labour and demand on 
bis time consequent on the appointment of 
two additional vice-chancellors compelled 
him to confine himself to one or the other 
practice. He wisely selected the latter, 
though then infinitely less profitable ; and, 
attaching himself to Vice-Chancellor Wi- 
gram’s court, found bis account by the 
encouragement he received in a great 
accession of business. About this time the 
long litigation relative to the will of Mr. 
James Wood of Gloucester was terminated, 
by which Sir Matthew Wood’s right to a 
very large portion of the testators estate 
was fulfy established, and his son’s pro- 
spects materially benefited. In Februaiy 
1845 he was appointed queen’s counsel, 
and in 1847 was returned to parliament as 
member for the city of Oxford, which he 
continued to represent till bis elevation to 
the bench. In parliament he took a very 
prominent part, advocating the admi^i- 
oility of Jew members on taking a modified 
oath, and introducing bills to allow the 
testimony of scrupulous persons to be 
received on such declarations as would 
bind their own consciences, but under the 
usnal penalties for peijury. He was a 
friend to reform in the representation, and 
even to vote by ballot ; but, though advo- 
cating these liberal views, he avowed him- 
self a firm supporter of the Church esta- 
blishment, and resisted the motions for the 
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abolition of chnrch-xates and for legalising 
marriages with a deceased wife's sister. 

In May 1849 he accepted the ofiice of 
vice-chancellor of the county palatine of 
Lancaster, ofiered to him by Lord Camp- 
bell, then the chancellor of the duchy, on 
condition that a bill should be passed for 
the reform of the court there, which from 
its antiquated proceedings was then nearly 
useless; and iie had tno satisfaction of 
obtaining the desired enactment, by which 
the jurisdiction has been since rendered 
highly effective. 

On March 28, 1851, Mr. Wood was 
selected by Lord John Russell for the 
ofiice of ^licitor-general, and was soon 
afterwards knights. He was then ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for re- 
lorining the Court of Chancerv, the result 
of whose labours was that tlie master's 
ofiices were abolished, and the expense and 
delay of tlie proceedings matcriidly dimi- 
nished. This and oUier improvements, 
proposed while Lord John liussoll was 
prime minister, were so much approved by 
the succeeding govenuuent that tliey were 
at once adopted and passed the legislature. 
The act for the appointment of the lord 
justices of appeal was passed while 8ii* 
William Page Wood was solicitor-general, 
and Lord Chancellor Truro then offered Sir 
William the post of vice-chancellor, which 
at the request of Lord John Russell he 
declined. In 1851 the university of Oxford 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
D.C.L, He of course retired from office 
on the resignation of Lord John in Fe- 
bruary 1862, when Lord Derby succeeded 
and remained minister till December. The 
government being then surrendered to 
Lord Aberdeen, and Sir George Turner 
being soon after constituted one of tiie 
lords justices, the vacant vi«^e-chancellor- 
ship was offered to Sir William Page 
Wood, who was appointed on January 10, 
1863. 

Both before and after his elevation his 
services were put into active reoiiisition on 
numerous comtnisrions connected both witli 
the Church and the law, which involved 
him in perpetual labour. But he felt 
himself repaid by the knowledge of the 
benefits produced by the legislature’s adop- 
tion of many of the recommendations con- 
tained in their reports. He was selected 
by Lord Chancellor Cranworth to act with 
l)ord Wensleydale and Sir Lawrence Peel 
as arbitrators between her majesty and the 
King of Hanover with reference to certain 
crown jewels claimed by that king. A 
decided and conscientious Churchman, be 
has actively assisted the exertions of seve- 
ral sodeties for the promotion of Church 
objects and the instruction of the people. 
In bis own district, that of St. Margaret’s 
and St. John's, Westminster, where, when 
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be .fint kiiew it tbeie mm only two 
chuTcheSy a dilapidated chapel of eaaey and 
live clergymen, with little more than two 
hundred children at school, there are now 
ten churches, twenty^six clei-gy, and more 
than ten times the original number of 
schools. To this amendment Sir William 
Page Wood greatly contributed by his 
personal activity and extensive induence; 
and he had the satisfaction of materially 
siding in the establishment in his district 
of the only free library under Mr. Ewart’s 
act in the metropolis, the benetit of which 
is proved by its being visited by 3000 
peraons every month^ and by 4000 books 
being lent for reading diinng the same 
time. In 1H07 ho published *The Con- 
tinuity of Scripture,* a most valuable work, 
which has passed through several editions. 

On March 5, 1868, he was promoted to the 
office of lord justice of the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery, when his colleague Lord Jus- 
*iice Selwyn, though previously appointed, 
gracefully gave up to him the seniority, in 
deference to his long services and greater 
experience. ]3ut ere that year had ended 
he was called upon to vacate this high 
position, in order to fill one of more 
elevated rank. On ^Ir. Gladstone’s ap- 
pointment as prime minister, Sir William 
Page Wood was selected as lord chancellor 
on December 9, 1868, and was called up 
to the House of Peers by the title of Tjora 
Ilalherley, in both which cjiaiacters he 
now retains that deseiTed estimation which 
he had attained in all his previous judicial 
career. 


appointed to read there in autumn 1608, 
23 Henry VH, his name appearing among 
the governors of the house as late as 1527. 
He was appointed second baron of the 
Exchequer on July 10, 1621, and in No- 
vember 1523 he acted as collector of the 
anticipation of the subsidy assessed on the 
judges and barons, bis own property being 
valued at 200f. (3 Eep(ni rub. Eec.^ App. 
ii. 63.) 

WBAT, Christophse. Various are the 
accounts of the lineage of Eir Christopher 
Wray, but three of them agree that he was 
bom at Dedale in Yorkshire. (FUUer's 
Worthies, ii. 506 ; Wotton's Baronet, i. 242 ; 
Plowden's Reports, 342.^ As to his parent* 
age, the tales are so different and contra- 
dictory that it would be absurd to judge 
which of them is the most probable one ; 
enough is shown from all of them to indi- 
cate the humble state of the family, till the 
chief justice by his honourable exertions 
raised it from obscurity. 

The unquestioned part of the story is 
that he was a student at Buckingham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which, during his resi- 
dence, was refoundod as Magdalen College, 
to which he was afterwards a great bene- 
factor; and that he removed thence to 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to tho 
bar on February 2, 1550. He attained the 
rank of reader in 1562, and again in 1567, 
when, according to Plowden, he dwelt at 
Olentworth in Lincolnshire, as a compli- 
ment then frequently paid when a memoer 
was called sergeant, to which degree he was 
admitted in Easter Term, and was further 


• Of the manner in which he has exercised 
his judicial functions for the seventeen 
years during which he has presided in his 
different courts, it would be unbecoming 
to say more than that while he was vice- 
chancellor litigants were generally desirous 
of having their causes set down in his 
paper, lie is in the habit of pronouncing 
Jiis judgments ore tmiua^ not from prepared 
notes, and, notwithstanding the discourteous 
and somewhat indecorous reflections made 
upon the practice by Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, he still continues it, satisfied 
with revising his judgments before they 
ore prinb^d by the i-egiuar reporters of his 
court, and jiudifying himseli by the con- 
sciousness that so much writing 18 injurious 
to his health, and by the conviction that 
the delay the preparation of them would 
occasion would M much more detrimental to 
the suitor than could be compensated by any 
supposed clearness in the composition. 

WOTTOK, William, was probably of 
Norfolk extraction, as in 1510 be was 
placed on the commission of the peace for 
that county, and on that for gaol delivery 
for the city of Norwich. (Cal. St. Papers 
[1509-14], 191-108.) He was admitted a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn in July 1493, and 


honoured by being appointed queen s ser- 
icant on June 18. (Dupdale's Orig. 253.) 
That ho was a favourite with his brethren 
at the bar appears from the following order 
in Chancery in the suit ^Brind v. Hyl- 
drache,’ on April 27, 1662 ; ' Forasmuch as 
it is informed that, because the matter in 
question toucheth Mr. Wray, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, the plaintiff cannot get any to be of 
counsel with him, therefore Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Manwood are appointed by this court 
to be of counsel with the said plaintiff.’ His 
eminence in the profession is evinced by his 
being returned as member for Borough- 
bridge, or Grimsby, or Ludgershall, in all 
the parliaments during Mary’s reign, as well 
as in those of Elizabeth up to the thirteenth 
year, when he was chosen speaker of that 
which assembled on April 2, 1571. ^ His 
speech to the queen on the occasion is ro- 
markable for nothing but its length; its 
delivery is said to have occupied two hours. 
This parliament was dissolved in less than 
two months, and was the last in which 
Wray had a seat. (Pari Hid. i. 728, 772.) 

On May 14, 1672, he was promoted to 
the bench, not, as stated by Dugdale, as s 
judge of the Common Pleas, but as a judge 
of Queen's Bench, a special commission, 
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jffmrvedin the 'Bagade Secrets,' and dated 
the aame day aa hia patent, distinctly calling 
him < another justice of the Queen’s Bench/ 
(4 JBtxipwt Pith. Pec,, Afp, ii. 270.) 

He was raised to the Wd of the Queen’s 
Bench on November 8, 1574 ; and he pre- 
sided there, beinff then knighted, above 
sixteen years, with a character which Sir | 
Bdward Coke (3 PepwtSy 20) sums up by 
describing him as ^ a moat reverend judge, 
of profound and judicial knowledge, accom- 
panied with a ready and singular capacity, 
grave and sensible elocution, and continual 
and admirable patience/ A letter of his to 
the Bishop of Chester, relative to an appli- 
cation from the prelate and the Bari of 
Derby to dissolve a prohibition to the ec- 
clesiastical commissioners granted by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, aHbrds a proof of 
the manliness and independence of his cha- 
racter, (Teck^s Dmd, Citr. b. iii. 36.) 

His judgments in the Queen’s Bench aro 
reported by Dyer, Plowden, and Coke ; and 
the ' State Tiials * contain some over which 
he presided. Whatever may be thought of 
the criminal judicature of the period, it 
must be acknowledged that Chief Justice 
Wray not only abstained from all intempe- 
rance and partiality, but exhibited great 
calmness and forbearance, lie was present 
during the proceedings against the Scottish 
queen, but does not appear to have taken 
any part in them; and in the farcical 
arraignment of Secretary Davison in the 
Star Chamber for sending down the warrant 
for Mary’s execution, the chief justice (in 
consequence of the illness of Jjord Chancel- 
lor Bromley) presided in the temporary 
character of lord privy seal. It is ludicrous 
to note how on this latter occasion all the 
commissioners in turn began by praising the 
secretary’s intent, but finished by punishing 
him for his act ; a chorus which was wound 
up by the chief justice’s well-known dis- 
tinction, * Surely I think you meant well, 
and it was bontm, but not bene,* (State 
Trials, i. 1049-1239.) 

He performed his duties so much to 
Queen ElizaWh’s satisfaction that sho 
granted to him the profits of the coinage 
till he had built his noble house at Olent- 
worth ; and he retained her favour till his 
death, which occurred on May 7, 1692. He 
was buried in the chancel of Glentworth 
Church, under a magnificent monument, on 
which he is represented in bis ro^s. 

He was as exemplary in his private as in 
his judicial life ; and he appears to have 
been fond of putting his rules of conduct 
into pithy forms. lie is said by David 
Lloyd (State Wotihies, 680), who wrote in 
the next centuiy, to have been * choice in 
five particulars : 1, his friend, which wm 
always wise and equal ; 2, his wife ; 3, his 
book; 4, his secrets; 6, his expression and 
garb. By four things he would say an 
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estate was kept ; 1, by understanding it ; 
2, by spending not till it comes; 3, by 
keeping old servants ; and 4, by a quarterly 
audit. lie was mindful of what is past, 
observant of things present, and provident 
of things to come.’ By his will, in which 
his servants and the poor are charitably re- 
membered, besides giving directions for the 
maintenance by his heirs for ever of six poor 
persons in the ahnsliouse at Glentworth, he 
orders that they shall have their dinner 
every Sunday at Glentworth Hall, and in 
case of default he authorises the desii and 
chapter of Lincoln to distrain upon the land. 

Bv his wife, Anne, daughter (»f Nicholas 
Girlington, of Normanby, Yorkshire, Esq., 
be had a son, William, who was created a 
baionet in 1012, ns was his grandson in 
KiCO, but both the titles have become ex- 
tinct. ( WoUoH*8 liaronet, i. 242-240.) 

WBIOHT, RoitKKT, was the son of .Ter- 
myn Wright, settled at Wangford in Suf- 
folk, by his wife, Anne, daughtc^r of llichavd 
Bachcroft, of Bex well. Ho was educated 
tirst at tlie free school of Thulfonl, and 
then at IVterhoust^, Cambridge, whore ho 
took the? degrees of B.A. in 1068, and of M.A. 
in 1601. Previously to his admisHion to tlio 
Inner Temple he had been included in the 
list of those who were qiuiUticd to bo made 
knights of the intended order of the lb)val 
Oak, with an estate in Norfolk of the vnliio 
of 1000/. a year. (Iilimtfif>lfiCs Norfolk, i. 
308; 1Fbtton*s J/aronet. iv, 372.) 

Roger North informs us in his life of 
Lord Keeper Guilford (p. 247) that Wright 
went the Norfedk Circuit, and that by his 
marriage with Susan, one of the daughters 
of Bishop Wren, he was ‘set in ewidit in 
the country. . , Of a comely person, niry 
and flourishing in his habits and manner of 
living,’ he for some time commanded a 
greater share of Yjusiness than his companion 
Mr. North, but ‘ was so poor a lawyer that 
he could not give an opinion on a written 
case, but used bring his cases to his friend 

Mr. North, who wrote the opinion on a 
paper, which Wright copied and simied as 
if it were his own.' This practice ne con- 
tinued even when Mr. North was in liondon, 
and put off his clients upon pretence of 
taking more consideration. His deficiency 
could not be long concealed ; and, not getting 
much by the law, he * by favour was made 
treasurer of the chest at Chatham, and by 
bis voluptuous unthinking course of life ’ 
became embarrassed to so considerable a 
degree that his friend North, from whom he 
had occasionally borrowed money, paid off 
his other debts and took a mortgage of his 
estate for 16(K)/. The author ad^ds the dis- 
graceful fact that some years afterwards he 
I obtained of ISir Walter Plummer 600/. 
more upon an original mortgage of the same 
estate, and made an affidavit that it was 
clear from all incumbrances. 
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In the meantiffle his name appeals as ; 
repreaeuting King's Lynn on a vacancy 
during tlie second perliament of Charles 11. 
In 1678 he was appointed counsel for the 
university, and in August 1679 was elected 
deputy recorder of the town of Cambridge. 
Having contracted a close friendship with 
Sir George Jeffreys, he had been in the 
Easter preceding raised to the coif and 
Icnightca, and was further promoted to be 
king’s seijcant on May 17, 1680. In the 
next year he was mMe chief justice of 
Glamorgan, and on October «30, 1684, was 
appointed a baron of the Exchequer. {T. 
Jiai^ftwnd, 481.) lloger North relates that 
Wright, being on the brink of ruin, applied 
to Jeffreys (then chief justice) to rescue 
him by getting him made a judge. On 
the king suggesting his name, Lord Keeper 
North answered that ^he knew him but 
too well, and was satisfied that he was the 
most unfit man to be made a judge.’ It 
*WH8 therefore for some time delayed, but 
upon being again pressed the lord keeper 
detailed what he Knew of him — that he 
was a dunce, and no lawyer, of no truth or 
honesty, guilty of perjury, and not worth 
a groat, having spent all his estate in 
debauched living. Having thus done his 
duty, the lord keeper left the decision to 
the icing, who, ur^d by Jeffreys, at last 
gave way, and sent his warrant for the 
appointment 

lie was elected recorder of Cambridge 
on February 10, 1086, four days after the 
accession of James II.^ who not only i*e- 
newed his patent as judge, but selected 
him to accompany his patron Jeffreys on 
the bloody western assize, and on October 
11, immraiately after his return there* 
from, removed him to the King’s Bench. 
Eighteen months afterwards he was further 
promoted to the chief justiceship of the 
Common Pleas, on Apnl 16, 1687. This 
office he held only five days, during which 
the case of the aeserter came before the 
Court of King 8 Bench, when Chief Justice 
Herbert, having given an opinion adverse 
to the king’s claim to exercise martial law 
in time of peace, was removed to the 
Common Pleas to make way for Sir 
Bobert Wright, as more willing to forward 
the king’s designs. He was therefore 
appointed chief justice of the King’s Bench 
on April 21, and the first proof of his 
servility was to grant the order for hanging 
the poor soldier, which his predecessor was 
dismissed for refusing. The next was in 
fining the Earl of Devonshire, who had 
idways distingui^ed himself by his oppo- 
sition to the court, for an assault on Colonel 
Culpepper in the king’s presence-chamber, 
in the exorbitant sum of 30,OOOA, and 
committing him to prison till it was paid, 
the chief justice saying that the onbnee 
was * next door to pulling the king out of 
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his throne.’ Next ho was one of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, and was aent 
down with Hshop Cartwright and Baron 
Jenner on the famous visitation of Mag^ 
dalen College, Oxford, when the president 
and all the fellows except three Papists 
were expelled. (Alhen, Oxon. iv. o06; 
State Tnah, ix. 1354, xiL 26.) From his 
bein^ selected as a member of that com- 
misMon, from bis saying to one of the 
fellows, ^ Your Oxfora law is no better 
than your Oxford divinity,’ and from King 
James granting him dispensation from 
taking the oaths and subscribing the test, 
it would seem not improbable that he had 
been, or was willing to be, converted to 
the religion of the court. In the following 
June he presided at the trial of the seven 
bishops, when, though he so far accommo- 
dated himself to tne king's anxiety to 
condemn them as to declare their petition 
to be a libel, he was at the same time so 
evidently awed by the general voice in 
their favour as to conduct the proceedings 
with great apparent decency and impar- 
tiality. (Bratndan'e Autob. 288; iktde 
Triabj xii. 42.) 

Within six months from this lime, when 
the king deserted the throne, the chief 
justice, conscious of his danger, retired to 
some place of concealment. The character 
he bore among his contemporaries may be 
judged from the following lines in a lam- 
poon of the time 

Farewell Brent, farewell William, 

Farewell Wright^ worse than Tresilian ; 

Farewell chancellor, farewell mac<v 

Farewell prince, farewell race. 

His retreat was discovered on January 
16, 1689, by Sir William Waller, who 
took him before Sir John Chapman, the 
lord mayor, by whom he was committed 
to Newgate on a charjm * that hee, being 
one of the judues of the Court of King’s 
Bench, hee had endeavoured the subver- 
rion of the established government by 
alloweing of a power to dispence with the 
laws ; and that hee was one of the commis- 
sioners for ecclesiastical affairs.’ (Jem'9 
Court of England, iv. 419 ; Brametm^ 846.) 
He was brought Wore the House of Lords 
on May ^in relation to ^the case of the 
Earl of Devonshire, wh^, though the 
committing of the earl was declared a 
manifest breach of privilege, and the fine 
of 80,000i;i to be excessive and exorlntant, 
no further proceedings appear to have been 
taken against the judges* On the 18th of 
the same month Sir Bobert died in New- 
gate of a fever, and thus escaped being 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity. In 
the debate on June 18 it was resolve that 
he should be excepted, though dead; but 
in the act itself, wnich was not passed till 
May 169(k his name was omittM, though 
that of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, also 
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deoeased, w«b retained. (State Trials, ix. 
18B7; 1WIJ5K^.V.830.) 

He was thrice married. HU first wife 
was Dorothy Moor, of Wiggenball St 
Germans ; his second was Susan, daughter 
of Matthew Wren, BUhop of Ely; and hia 
third was Elisabeth, daughter of Chief 
Justice Scrog^ by the two latter of whom 
he had seyeral chudren. 

WEIGHT, Nathan, was the son of Dr. 
Ezekiel Wright, rector of Thurcaston in 
Leicestershire, and Dorothy, sister and co- 
heir of Sir John Onebye. Two baronetcies 
granted to the elder branches of the famiiy 
are now extinct. 

He was bom in 1653, and was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but 
took no deinree, and becoming a student at 
the Inner Temple, was called to the bar on 
November 20, 1677 ; but more than a year 
before had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Geome Ashby, of Quenby, who had been 
sheriff of Leicestershire. In 1670 he was 
enabled to purchase the estate of the Earl 
of Stamfora at Broughton Astley (Nichois's 
Leicester^f and thus obtained sucli an in- 
fluence in his native county that he was 
chosen recorder of Leicester in 1080. He 
held the ofiice (with a short interval when 
the town was deprived of its charter) till 
he was made lord keeper. On hia resig- 
nation he presented to the corporation 
what was long after known as ‘ the laving 
cup of Leicester,’ which was sacrificoa 
under the Municipal Corporation Act of 
1835, but preserved by a private gentle- 
man and exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1851. {Proceedings^ ii, 
147.) 

In the trial of the seven bishops in 1688 
Mr. Wright was engaged for the prosecu- 
tion, and Luttrell then calls him * Young 
Mr, Wright* He was the junior counsel, 
and only opened the proceedings, taking nr 
other part in the discussion. In 1002 h' 
was called to the degree of the coif, and 
in January 1007 he was made king’s 
Serjeant, and knighted. Luttrell states 
that he received these honours for his 
learned arguments in the House of I^rds 
in simport of the bill of attainder against 
Sir ^nn Fenwick; and Speaker Onslow in 
his notes on Bupiet says that he managed 
the business so well as to raise his character 
very much at the time. Unfortunately hia 
speech is not reportedT in the ‘ State Trials,’ 
but that collection contains those made by 
him as counsel for the crown against the 
Earl of Warwick for murder, against Mr. 
Buncombe for falsely indorsing Exchequer 
billa, and against Mary Butler for forging 
a bond for 40,000/. ; and also when ena- 
ployed in 1700 for the Duke of Norfolk in 
support of the bill for dissolving his mar- 
riage. Luttrell also frequently notices hw 
engagements. (Luttrelif i. 440, iv. 


.64; Burnet, v. 210; State Trials, xiii« 
OH&c.) 

When King William in 1700 took the 
tory party into power and dismissed Lord 
Chancellor Somers on April 17; he must 
have been somewhat surprised at the 
difficulty he found in filling the vacant 
ofiice. The two chief justices and other 
great lawyers of the Ume declined to 
accept the Seal. Easter Term was then 
about to commence, and the business of 
the Chancery could not be interrupted 
without great inconvenience. The l^al 
was therefore temporarily placed on May 5 
in the hands of the chiefs of the three 
other courts, together with the master of 
the Rolls, and in the meantime negotiations 
were^ going on, which were at last ended 
by Sir Nathan Wright accepting the re- 
sponsible otiice of lord keeper on May 21. 
In the next parliament he presided on tlio 
trial and pronounced the acquittal of hia 
predecessor, and at the end of the session 
he was appointed one of the lords justices 
during the king’s absence abroad. A new 
parliament met in December 1701, but 
before the termination of its first session 
the king died on March 8, 1702. Queen 
Anne confirmed the tories in the ministry, 
retaining the lord keeper. The only sub- 
sequent proceedings connected with bis 
name of any importance are his acting on 
a commission for the union with Scothind, 
which owing to the difficulties raised hv 
the Scots was not at that time Buccossful, 
and his returning the thanks of the House 
of Lords to the Duke of Marlborough on 
the close of the campaign of 1704, which 
was signalised by the battle of Blenheim. 
(1 Lord Bagmond, 507; ParL Hist, v. 
1313, vi. 27, 374.) 

In the following year, the whigs having 
regained their ascendency, Sir Nathan, who 
hi^ failed to acquire the resjM^ct of eith«T 
party, was obliged to retire. Though he 
was a good common lawyer, he was ac- 
coTinhKl a weak and inefficient keeper; but 
still there was no complaint of his uecisinns 
in equity. Burnet, witli no friendly feeling 
towards him, though he says that money 
did everything with the lord keeper, who 
was sordidly covetous, yet acknowledi^cs 
that he never heard him charged with 
bribery in his court A stoir is told of a 
watchmaker, a day or two before the hear- 
ing of a suit in wliich he was a party, send- 
ing a very fine timepiece to the lord keeper, 
who returned it with a mew>ago, * That he 
had no doubt of the goodness of the piece, 
but it had one motion in it too much fo 
him.’ Burnet alludes to a ^ foul rumour ’ 
of livings bein^ set up for sale by the 
officers under him; ana Speaker Onslow 
adds in a note that in Baron Buiy’s book 
of accounts it appeared that the baron had 
I given the lord keeper 1000/. for making 
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him a judge. Whatever truth there maj 
be in this scandal, there is no doubt that 
he became extremely rich, that he ob- 
tained a valuable oilice for his Son, and 
bestowed the best livings on his poor re- 
lations. lie survived his removal from the 
Seal for rixteen years, and died on August 
4, 1721, at Cnncot Hall in Warwickshire. 
His remains were removed to a manor he had 
purchased at Gothurst, near Nev^rtPag- 
nell, in the church of which there is a monu- 
ment with his effigy in white marble. His 
wife was Klizabeth, daughter of George 
Ashby, by whom he left several children. 
One of his sons was clerk of the crown, 
another was recorder of Leicester, and a 
t hird was a clergyman, and married a nand- 
(iaughter of the Marauis of Winchester. 
( Bumetf V. 139, 2 1 8 ; Maxby'a Secret Service, 
41 ; Noble's Granger, i. 36; Evelyn, iii. 382.) 

WBIOHT, Martin, is believed to have 
been of a Hampshire family, his posses- 
sions and his purchases being princinallv 
*in that county. He was bom on March 
24, 1691, and was the younger brother of 
Thomas Wright, Esa.‘ whose daughter 
Elizabeth married Sir John Guise, of Iligh- 
nam, liart. He received his legal education 
at the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar in June 1718. 

His publication in 1730, ^An Intro- 
duction to the Law of Tenures,* which 
went through many editions, no doubt as- 
sisted his elevatioh to the bench of the 
b].xchequer in November IJSO, and his 
removal to the Court of King’s Bench on 
November 28, 1 740. He was not knighted 
till November 23, 1746, when he went up 
iVith the judges’ address on the rebellion; 
and after being nearly sixteen years on the 
bcncli he resigned his seat on February 1, 
1756. He lived more than twelve years 
after, and died at Fulham on September 
26, 1767, leaving by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Hugh Willoughby, 
Itlaq., M.D., of Barton Stacey in Hamp- 
shire, two sons and two daughters, who 
111! died without issue. The youngest son, 
an eccentric character, on his decease in 
1814, at the ago of eighty-seven, bequeathed 
his estates, amounting to 3000/, a year, to 
Lady Frances Wilson, the wife of Sir 
Henry Wilson of Chelsea Park, with whom 
he was totally unocouainted, but had seen 
and admired her at tne opera nearly twenty 
voars before, when she was Lady Frances 
llruce. {Strange, 1148 ; Gent, mag, vole, 
ix. X. XV. xxxvii. Ixxxiv.) 

WB10THE8LEY, Thomas (Lord Wrio- 
THESLKY, Earl of Southampton), be- 
longed to a family of heralds. His grand- 
father Sir John, first noticed as Faucon 
herald, was advanced successively in the 
reign of Edward IV. to the offices of Nop- 
roy and Garter king at arms. Both the 
soils of Sir John wore brought up to the 
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same study— the elder, Thon^ besoming 
Garter; and the vounger, Williamj being 
York herald, and the father of the chan- 
cellor, by his wife Agnes Drayton. He 
was lK>m at Garter Court in Barbican, and 
educated at St. John’s CollegB or Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. {Fatter's Worthies, ii. 
70; Athen, Cantab, 1. 98.1 In 1629 he ap- 
pears in the position of clerk to the coiierer 
of the housenold (Trevelyan Tapers, 160), 
and in 1630 he obtained the plaire of clerk 
to the Signet under Henry VlII. ; and it 
was probably in the latter character that 
he accompanied Mr. Brereton, one of the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, on a mes- 
sage from the kmg to Wolsey at Southwell, 
when Cavendish intimates that they were 
not friends to the cardinal and disdainfully 
accepted his reward. According to Dug- 
dale, he was entered at Gray’s Inn in 1534 ; 
but he does not appear to have taken any 
office in that society, nor does his name 
occur in any law report. In 1637, however, 
he was appointed coroner and attorney in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and in 1638 
he was placed in the responsible post of 
one of the king's secretaries, and knighted. 

Attached to the principles of the old re- 
ligion, he had already secretly favoured 
those who were devoted to it, by changing 
the rigours with which the Friars Obser- 
vants were pursued, into banishment from 
our shores. Yet he so accommodated him- 
self to the king’s caprices that ho was em- 
ployed on several important missions, one 
of which was the negotiation of a treaty of 
marriage between Henry and Christiana 
Duchess of Milan, the second daughter of 
the king of Denmark, in which ho failed. 
(Kennet's Hist, ii. 214.) He was afterwards 
one of the special comicil assigned to re- 
ceive the declaration of Anno of Cloves, 
by which she abandoned her matrimonial 
rights. (Kal, ExcK i., Introd, cii.) 

In 1540 he was made constable of South- 
ampton Castle, and two years afterwards of 
that of Porchester ; and to these honour- 
able appointments was added the profitable 
one of chamberlain of the Exchequer. In 
1646 he acted as one of the commissioners 
for managing the treaty of league with the 
Emperor Charles, and on January 1, 1644, 
was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Wriothelsey of Tichfield in Hants, 
the monasteiy of which had been granted 
to bim. The sickness of Lord Audley 
quickly following, the Great Seal wais 
placed in Wriothesley’s hands on April 22 
as keeper, a title which was changed on 
May 3 to that of lord chancellor, on Aud- 
ley’s death. Before the end of the year 
he was installed a knight of the Garter. 

The change from Lora Chancellor Audley 
to Lord Chancellor Wriothesley was a fatal 
one to many of those who were proselytes 
to the new religious tenets. The king 
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hsTing publidj exbiUted his own eenti- 

Wrioth^j^l^wayB a Becret supporter oIt 
these extreme doctriues, now pursued to 
extremity those who impugned them. His 
zeal even attempted to prejudice the king 
against his new wife, Cathenne Parr, whose 
attachment to the reformed opinions he 
dreaded as dangerous to himself, and whose 
imprudence in disputing on the subject 
with her opinionative husband gave him 
too easy a handle. Had' it not been for her 
ready wit, she would perhaps have followed 
her predecessors to the scaffold ; but by an 
artful submission, she foiled her malicious 
foe, who, having prepared articles against 
her, when he came to take her into custody, 
instead of receiving his intended victim, 
was met by reproaches from her pacified 
lord. {Kennety ii. 263.) Connected with 
this was the charge against Anne Askew, 
for the purpose of obtaining from whom 
matter to implicate the queen, Wriothesley 
is (perhaps wrongfully) accused of having 
himself applied the torture, when the 
common executioner appeared to com- 
passionate the sufferer. {Lingardy vi. 353.) 

By the will of llenry Vllt, Lord Wrio- 
thlsley (with a legacy of 500/.) was made 
one of the sixteen executors of it, and 
‘ councillors of the privy council with our 
son Edward, both in his private and pub- 
lic affairs.’ {Testam. Veitist. AX,) Imme- 
diately after the accession of I]award VI. 
the Earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle, 
was appointed protector of the realm and 
guardian of the king*s person, notwith- 
standing the warm opposition of Wriothes- 
loy, who contended that under the will all 
the executors were invested with equal j 
power. His resistance was the more ear- I 
nest because Hertford was a kno^m sup- | 
porter of the new doctrines ; but he was 
quieted by being elevated within three 
weeks of the king’s death to the earldom 
of Southampton, and by having an addi- 
tional income granted to him for tlie sup- 
port of his new dignity. This title hod 
not been long extinct \ and it is curious 
that the late earl, the great naval com- , 
mander, left Wriothesley by his will the | 
best of his gilt cups. (Ibid, 708.) At the 
same time the Earl of Hertford became 
Duke of Somerset 

The majority of the council of ref^ncy 
were reformers. Wriothesley was impe- 
nouB and dogmatical, and so troublesome 
in bis intercourse with his brethren that 
every endeavour might be expected to put 
an end to his power. Bv his own in- 
advertence he soon gave them an oppor- 
tunity. On February 18 he put the Great 
Seal to a commission empowering the 
master of the Bolls and three masters in 
ChanceiT to hear causes and pronounce 
decrees {n his absence. Although this was 
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a mere renewal of a oommission issued to 
the sanie parties for the same purpose in 
1544, it was immediately seized hold of as 
an illegal act, inasmuch as he had no licence 
for it, either from the king or the regency, 
while for the fonner he h^ the late king's 
authority. The judges, who were formally 
appealed to, gave this as their decision, 
and that the offence was punishable with 
the loss of offic($ and line and imprisonment 
at the king's pleasure. The council hastened 
to act on this opinion, and, after an ineffec- 
tual resistance, Wriothesley was obliged on 
March 6, 1647, to give up the Seal to Jiord 
St. .lohn, and to remain a prisoner in his 
house in Ely I’laco till .Tune 20, when ho 
vras discharged on entering into a bond 
to pay any line the king might impose 
upcm him. 

Though thus deprived of his oflico, he 
was not excluded irom the council ; but, 
cautioned by what had passed, and intimi- 
dated by the severity with which Somerset 
enforced his absolute sway, he was obliged 
to submit to those active measures, so re- 
I pugnant to his known sentiments, ^ whicli 
i the lleformation was advanced. The pro- 
tector’s turn of unpopularity at length 
arrived, and Wriotnesley, as might bo 
expected, joined the Karl of Warwick in 
the proceedings which hasUmed iSomenwd’s 
ruin. The satisfaction of his revenge, how- 
ever, was unaccompanied by any restora- 
tion of his own power; for Warwick as 
well as Somerset looked with suspicion on 
his intriguing spirit, and piissed him over 
in the distribution of ollico. Wriothesley 
withdrew from the court a disappointed 
man, and within a few months liis vexation 
at the slight thus put upon him produced 
the illness which terniinaU>d in his death. 
That ovtmt occurred on .July 30, 1550, at 
his house in liolborn, then called Jdnedin 
Place, but afterwards from him iSouthainp- 
ton House. He was buried in St. Andn^w’s 
Church, but his body was removed thence 
to a chattel in the parish church of Ticli- 
lield, where a sumptuous monument still 
exists. 

Few persons who have held a prominent 
position in the state have had so little said to 
their credit as W'riotliesley, Earl of South- 
ampton. He seems to hiive been looked 
u|H)n as haughty towards his inferiors, and 
slavishly subservient to tliose who were 
above him. When advanced to high office, 
his conceited opinion of his own superiority 
made him treat with disdain those who 
differed from him, and this disposition ope- 
rated with peculiar force against those 
who advocated the reformed doctrines. His 
severity and cruelty towards them, even if 
they could he ascribed to the dictates of 
his conscience, necessarily raised a pre- 
judice against him in all moderate minds ; 
and not having the wisdom to modify his 
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views where lie must Imve s^ that bis 
party was jpowerless, the majority of the 
ooimdl risked no loss of pomilaiity by 
silendnsr so intractable a member of their 
body. Though devotedly attached to the 
Romish religion, be showed no scruples in 
sharing the plunder arising from its destruo* 
tion, and not only enriched himself with 
grants from King Henry, but even accepted 
others from the council that was planning 
Ills disgrace. 

By his wife, Jane, the heiress of William 
Cheney, of Ohoshamboys, Bucks, he had 
one son and five daughters. His titles were 
held after him by three succeeding genera* 
tions, when they all became extinct, together 
with the earldom of Chichester, which tlie 
fourth Earl of Southampton had acquired 
by a special remainder on the death of that 
nobleman in 1667 with no other issue than 
Rachel his daughter and heiress, whose 
name has been handed down to us as the 
devoted wife of the illustrious but unfor- 
nato William Lord Russell, and as the 
author of letters which still continue to 
delight all virtuous minds. {Baronage, ii. 
686; Hayward; Bajnns Lingard.) 

WROTKAV, W ILLIAIC BK, was the grand- 
son of Geoffrey de Wrotham, of Radenvillo, 
near Wrotham, in Kent, who had been a 
domestic servant of several Archbi^ihops of 
Canterbury, and whose son William, by 
his wife, Maud de Comhill, was the father 
of the j udge. ( CoUineon's ^meraet, iii. 0»6.) 
As both Williams, father* and sou, held 
similar offices, some of the following entries 
may apply to the elder, for the name fre- 
quently occurs in the Curia Rems. In 10 
' Kichara I., and in 8 and 10 John, fines 
were acknowledged before him at West- 
minster ; and there are entries on the rolls 
showing that he acted as a justicier in some 
of the intervening years. 

His career was an active one, and he 
filled many offices of responsibility and 
trust. He was for a long period custos of 
the stannaries of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
his accounts for the issues of the mines there 
appearing on the rolls from 10 Richard I., 
1100, to 14 John, 1216. {Rot. Cancel 28; 
Madox, ii. 162.) In the early part of John’s 
roign he was evidently in great favour, 
boUi with his sovereign and the people, 
lor he had grants of Newenton and liute* 
more, with other privileges from the king 
(Rot. Chart. 20) ; and the inhabitants of 
Dorset and Somerset paid a fine of 1004 
for his appointment as forester for those 
counties. In the same year he was con- 
stituted sherifi* of Devonshire, and four 
years afterwards he appears as one of the 
collectors of the quinzime of merchandise 
(Madox, i. 771.) He Is mentioned in 6 
John as one of the canons of Wells, and in 
the following he was raised to the arch- 
deaconiy of Taunton, and was soon after 


fiirther gratified with ptesentations to the 
churches of Wardon in Shepey* andofEast 
Mailing in Kent. Ckii. 183 ; Rot, 
69,66; Le Neve, 48.) 

Bj an entry on the Fine Roll of 9 John 
f41^, it appears that he paid 2300 marks 
tor the king’s favour, ^ benevolentiam regis.* 
Were it not for the continued marks of 
honour and grants of personal advantage that 
distinguished him at this time, ana th^t 
the other rolls of that and the previous 
year show that there was no interruption 
of the royal confidence, this fine might be 
considered as proving that he had incurred 
the king’s displeasure. It was probably, 
however, no more than a donum presented 
to the king at the time of his father’s death, 
as much with hopes of future benefit as in 
acknowledgment of past favours. 

In 11 and 12 Jonn he was warden of 
the seaports, and in that character he is 
ordered, as late as 16 John, to provide a 
ship to William de Percy, on the king’s 
service. (JRo^. de Fin. 547.) The Rotulus 
Misffi of 11 John, and that de PrsBstito of 
14 John, show that he was with the king 
in those years; and in 16 John he had 
an additional ecclesiastical benefice, in 
grant of a prebend in the church of Hast- 
ings. He is mentioned by Roger de Wen- 
dover (iii. 267) as one of the king’s 
advisers during the time of the interdict. 
In the wars at the end of the roign ho 
quitted the country, whether in conse- 
quence of his having joined the barons or 
on his own affairs does not appear ; but in 
17 John letters were granted to him, per- 
mitting him to come to England and return 
in safety. {Rot, Fat, 106, 180.) 

His death occurred in 2 Henry 111. {Rot. 
ClauB. i. 662-^.) 

Le Neve aoys he was archdeacon of Can- 
terbury in 1206 ; and there is certainly an 
entry on the Close Rolls {70), dated May 
11) in that year, in which he is called ' W. 
de Wrotham, Arch.Cant. ;* but, inasmuch as 
he is on no other occasion so styled, and as 
five days afterwards he is designated by his 
title of archdeacon of Taunton, it is pro- 
bable that the word *Cant’ is a misread- 
ing, or an error of the transcriber for ^ Taut.,* 
the usual abbreviation for Taunton, 

WYMBHAM, WiLLiAX OF (Bishop of 
Winchester). The name of William of 
Wykeham is held in such universal reve- 
rence, and the interest felt in every parti- 
cular of his life is extended over so many 
classes of society, whether as admirers of 
his works or partakers of his bounty, that 
we cannot wonder at the more than ordi- 
nary degm of diligence which has been 
exercised in seeking outand recording every- 
thing that can illustrate his history. The 
results exhibit an active mind never unoc- 
cupied ; an energy subdued by no difficul- 
ties ; foresight in the ctmtiivonce, caution 



in the development, end in nnion of jud^ 
ment and taste in the execution of his 
works ; an absenoe of all arrogance through* 
out his rapid advance in clerical honours ; 
and that discreet exercise of political power 
which enabled him to hold the first place 
in the royal counsels without incurring the 
jealousy of the people. Few men have 
lived whose career has displayed such 
continued exertions for the public good, and 
none have left so many examples of prac- 
tical wisdom and well-applied munificence. 

He was born at Wykeliam in Hamp- 
shire between July and September 1824, 

16 Edward 11. ; and, notwithstanding some 
doubts which had been expressed on the 
subject, the evidence that has been col- 
lected supports the presumption tliat the 
name of his birthplace, by which he is 
known, was not that of his family. 

His father and mother, according to that 
evidence, were John and Sybil Longe, who 
were of ^ood reputation and character, but 
not sufficiently prosperous in their circum- 
stances to be able to advance the education 
of their son. His mother was of gentle ex- 
traction, being the daughter of William 
liowade, whose wife was the daughter of 
Wilfiam and Amicia Stratton, of Stratton, 
near Selborne. They and his sister were 
Wied in the church of Suthwyk Priory, 
not far from Wykeham. (Arvhaol, Jmirn, 
iii. 221.) 

Tradition says that Nicholas de (Jvedale, 
lord of the manor of Wykeham, and go- 
vernor of Winchester Castle, was the bene- 
factor who sent him to school at Win- 
chester ; and it is recorded that ho after- 
wards acted as the governor’s secretary. 
There is no er\’idence whatever of his having 
studied at either university, although some 
writers have stated that he was at Oxford 
for nearly six years. The presumption is 
strongly id opposition]to this assertion ; but 
whatever he lost of scholastic knowledge 
by the want of that advantage was more 
than compensated by the zeal and industry 
with which he pursued the sciences which 
were more practically useful, in the acquisi- 
tion of which he evinced so much mastery, 
and in their application so much taste, that 
he was soon, oy the recommendation of bis 
first patron, distinguished by the notice of 
William de Edington, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who, finding his personal merits 
equalled the talents he exTiibited, employijd 
him in his service, and availed himself of 
his architectural talents in the improve- 
ments he projected at Winchester. 

As Bishop Edington had not possession 
of his see till February 1840, 20 Edward 
HI., Wykeham was then little more than 
twenty-one years of age. There is a record 
of a beneficial grant to him, in 18o0, of the 
custody of the manor of Rokeford, in hw 
native county, at a amall annual rent, until 
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the heir of ^ William Bottreaux attained 
his majority (Ahb, Moi* Orig^ if. 200), 
which he prohanly owed to the intercession 
of his patron the bishop. 

There is no record of hia actual employ- 
ment for the next six years, except that he 
was attorney for the bishop in l?k'>2, in 
taking possession of certain l^ds ; but it is 
suggested that he probably assisted in the 
erection of the great tower at Windsor 
Castle, called the Tabula Rotunda, about 
which the king was then engaged. His 
[iierits must have been pn>miiu*ntly dis- 
plaved at an early period, as on May 10, Bl/JO, 
bad advanced" so far as to be placed in tbe 
responsible position of clerk of all the king's 
works in his manors of Heiilo and Yestaniiv 
♦ted. There is a curious entry on August 
20 in that year of an allowance to him of 
2/. lOs. for the keep of the king’s eight dogs 
at Windsor for nine weeks, taking for each 
dog tliree-fartliings a day, and twopence a 
day for a boy to keen them. {Veil Jitvorthn 
iii. 108.) In the following (letober be was 
appointed surveyor of the works at llio 
castle and in tho park of Windsor, with 
power to press artificers and provid»» male- 
rinls and cariinges, and with tho then libe- 
ral payment of two shillings a day besides 
extra allowances. In the, next year tlm 
sale of all tlie beasts in Windsor Park was 
committed to him and two other persons 
(/ifV/. 244); and in J8*')4 he had another 
royal patent, constituting him chief ciistos 
and supervisor of the castles of Windw»r 
and J,»ede8, and of the manors and parks 
belonging to them. During this period lie 
projected and accomplished tliose splendid 
works at Windsor (histle which nt tliis dav 
give celebrity to his name, (iueeriboroiijili 
( -astle, erected uinler his direction bet ween 
1.801 and 1807, showtid bis «!Xlraordinary 
skill and abilities ns (in iirchiU'Ct, but no 
longer exists as an example of them. 

This, however, is not the place to eiiliirgo 
on bis architectural excellemies, although 
to them, and his readiness in executing tho 
king’s mngniticeiit projects, ho no doubt 
primarily owed bis future fortunes. But 
wo know too mucli of Edw/inl’s character 
to suppose tlmt tlu'se alone w(mld liavtj 
been siillicieiit; and it is evident that 
Wykeham must liavo exliibited other quali- 
fications of grijater weight to have sug- 
gested his employment in tli<» important 
! offices, Ijolh lay and ecclesiastical, which 
he was called upon tc) fill. 

' It seems probable that Bishop Edington 
induced liim to take the clerical tonsure 
for he is called 'clericus ’ as early as 1852, 
i and in l>15ti the king describea biin as 
< clericuni siium,’ showing he was then one 
of the royal chaplains. Ho was not or- 
daincKi pnest till .Tune 12, 13il2. Boforo 
this he nod received in succession, from tho 
king’s pi-esentation, the rectory of Pul hum 
8 D 
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in Norfolk in 1357; the prebend of Fliz- 
ton, in Lichfield Cathednd, in 1359; and 
in the next year the deanery of St, Martin’s- 
le-Grand in London. The latter he re- 
tained for three years, durinff which he gave 
the first proof of his liberality by rebuild- 
ing the doisters of the chapter-house and 
the body of the church. {McnaUiccni tL 
1823.) In 1363 he became archdeacon of 
Northampton, which he exchanged for that 
of Lincoln, and according to Le Neve (150, 
162, 167) was also archdeacon of Buck- 
ingham. In addition to these benefices he 
received several other prebends and livings, 
the list of which is contained in the certifi^ 
cate delivered in Octo^r 1366, by virtue 
of the pope’s bull requiring a return of all 
pluralities. The value of the whole is 
stated to have amounted to the gross sum 
of 873/. Os. 8d., an enormous provision in 
those days, even on the assumption, sug- 
gested by Dr. Lowth, that ho held high 
offices in the state, and was designed for 
*the earliest vacancy on the episcopal bench. 
But it is truly said that he only received 
the revenues of the Church with one hand 
to expend them in her service with the 
other. 

During this period he had been appointed, 
in 1301, custos of the forests south of the 
Trent, in conjunction with Peter Attewode 
{Ahb* Rot, Orig, ii. 203) : and on April 2) 
1304, he is described as holding the office 
of keeper of the privy seal. {PeU Records^ 
iii. 182.) Although the pope addresses him 
in the following .Tune os tne* king’s secre- 
tary, be did not fill that position till two 
years afterwards, holding it with the privy 
seal, which he retained till he was ap- 
pointed chancellor. In 1365 he was one of 
the commissioners to treat of the ransom 
of the King of Scotland, and the prolonga- 
tion of the truce with that country ; and, 
besides many records of his presence in the 
king’s council, his influence with his royal 
master is evidenced by the expression of 
Froissart, that at this time * everything was 
done by him, and nothing was done with- 
out him.* In his letters of pardon in 1 
llichard 11. he is described as being at that 
period * clericus privati sigilli, et capitalis 
secret! cousilii, ac gubernator magni con- 
silii.’ (Rot Pari ill Sm,) 

The death of Bisliojp Edington on Octo- 
ber 7, 1366, enabled King Edward to gra- 
tify his wishes by rewarding Wykeham 
with the vacant see of Winchester. Before 
his consecration, which did not take place 
till October 10, 1367, he was constituted 
chancellor in the place of Simon Langham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The. date of 
his appointment does not appear; but on 
September 16 he is so called in a grant of 
free warren to Archbishop Islip. 

He held this high dignity for three years 
and a half. During his administration 
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King Edward resamed tbe title of King of 
France, which ho had dropped for nine 
yean, and renewed the war with some 
advantage. The chancellor's speeches on 
opening the parliament were djlstinguished 
by the omisnon of quotations from Scrip- 
ture, which his predecessois hsd been in 
the babit of introaucing into their addresses, 
and by bis confining them in a judicious 
and business-like manner to a clear state- 
ment of the emergencies of the state, and a 
lucid exposition of the object of their as- 
sembling. His removal from the office 
arose from the necessity the king felt of 
giving way to the repeated representations 
of the Lords and Commons that the afiairs 
of the kingdom were prejudiced by the 
government being always m the hands of 
the Church ; and he accordingly made room 
for a lay chancellor, Sir Rotert de Thorpe, 
by resigning on March 24, 1371. 

He still, however, retained the confi- 
dence of his sovereign, and faithfully sided 
with him in his declining jears, when the 
Duke of Jjancaster and Alice Ferrers were 
taking advantage of his weakness, and as- 
suming the government of the kingdom. 
When the PrinCe of Wales, then in a 
desperate state of health, made a strong 
eiibrt in the ^ good parliament ’ of 1376 to 
break this party, the bishop was one of the 
council then appointed to advise the king, 
and on the prince’s death in June, liicbard 
his son was declared Prince of Wnles. 

No sooner was the parliament dismissed 
than the duke and his adherents resumed 
tlieir power, and vented on the bishop part 
of their resentment. They exhibited against 
him seven charges of crimes alleged to have 
been committed during his administration, 
on which they relied so little as to offer no 
proof in their support, but added an eighth, 
as to cancelling a roll, and reducing a fine 
from 80/. to 40/. in favour of John Grey, of 
Ketherfeld. Upon this trifling charge his 
temporalities were adjudged, on November 
17, to be seized into the king’s hands, and 
he was forbidden to come within twenty 
miles of the court. The further proceed- 
ing thereon had been adjourned till January 
20, 1377, but it was never brought to a 
hearing, although the Duke of Lancaster, 
in the parliament of that month, procured 
his exception from the general pardon then 
granted to vJl offenders on occasion of the 
jubilee of the king’s rei^. From this par- 
liament the bishop had Deen excluded; but 
the convocation, to which he had been 
summoned as usunl by the mandate of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, made strong 
representations to the king of the injuries 
which the bishop had unjustly aunered. 
The duke induced the king, instead of 
complying with the clergy’s netition, to 
grant the'' temporalities of the bishopric to 
the Prince of Wales ; but the people were 
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BO little sa&fted with these prooeedioge 
that they attneked the duke’s palace and 
insulted his person, refusing to desist unless 
he would suffer the bishop to be brought to 
his answer, and be judged aceording to law. 
The e^t of this was tne restoration of the 
temporalities cm June 18, for which, how- 
ever, a contribution to a considerable 
amount in ships and men, towa^ the 
defence^ of the kingdom, was demanded 
from him. The totid extent of his dis- 
grace, therefore, did not exceed seven 
months. 

Three days afterwards King Edward 
died, and one of the earliest acts of the 
new rei^ was to pronounce the bishop’s 
pardon in the fullest and most extens^e 
terms, declaring him wholly innocent and 
guiltless of all the matters alleged against 
him, and remitting the burdens to which 
he had been subjected (jRf/mer, vii. 1(^), a 
proceeding which was ratitied and confinned 
by the petition of the Commons in the next 
parliament 

The confidence of the parliament in the 
bishop’s integrity was still further evinced, 
in Idw, by his Wng appointed one of the 
commissioners to enquire into the abuses 
of the late and the present reigns, and 
afterwards to investigate the causes of the 
great insurrections which had recently dis- 
Whed the kii^dom. Indeed, his influence 
with both the Lords and the Commons is ap« 
parent by their frequent recurrence to him on 
points of difficulty, availing themselves of 
nis wisdom and experience, and ^ving to 
his advice that weight and authority which 
in such times could have been only secured 
by the complete reliance they had on his 
honesty and prudence. 

Although avoiding as much as possible 
any unnecessaiy inteiference in state affairs, 
such was his reputation that in the sub- 
sequent contests occasioned by the extra- 
vagance and weakness of the king, the 
bishop was always one of the persons 
appointed by the popular party to check 
the royal prerogative ana control the 
government expenditure. Yet no proof 
can be stronger that, in the exercise of 
these duties, his conduct was tempered 
with mildness and moderation, than the 
fact that when King Bicbard, claiming 
the rights of his majority, took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, 4pd dischaiged 
the officers who had been imposed upon 
him, he compelled the bishop, much against 
his inclination, to accept the office of chan- 
cellor, and be accordingly received the 
Great Seal for a second time on May 4, 

. His first step was to quiet the appre- 
hensions which naturally arose in the 
people’s minds on the hazwous course the 
king had taken. He obtained a confirma- 
tion of all the pardons granted for the late I 
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di^rbances, and a suspension of the press- 
ing subsidies that had been imposed. He 
announced to the parliament the king's 
desire to preserve peac& to secure to every 
rank the emoyment of its privile^s, to 
cause all evils to be redressea, and justice 
and right to be administered as well to the 
poor as to the rich ; and he acted with so 
much caution and forbearance that the 
Commons, on his resigning the Seal into 
the king’s hands, expressed their appro- 
bation of his fidelity and good concmet, 
upon which he immediately resumed his 
functions. 

During the two years and a half that ho 
retained the Great Seal ho had the happi- 
ness to restore the public tranquillity so 
efiectually that the parliament thanked the 
kinff for his good government ; and could 
he have been induced to remain in office, 
it is probable that his wise counsels might 
have checked the king’s intemperance, and 
prevented the fatal consequences that fol- 
lowed. lie finally gave up the Seal on 
September 27, 1391, and never appeared 
prominently in any subsequent political 
transaction of the reign. He seems to have 
been still treated with respect by the king, 
although the party with whom he had 
acted incurred the royal vengeance ; but as 
a payment for this escape fropi the reaction 
by which his friends were sacrificed, a loan 
of 1000/. was extorted from him, which ho 
was not in a condition safely to refuse. 

Bicbard II. resigned his crown on Sep- 
tember 30, 1399, and Wykeham, being 
then very far advanced in years, seems no 
further to have interfered in public nffiiirs. 
Bis coming infirmities had warned him to 
procure a bull from the pope, enabling him 
to appoint one or more coadjutors to per- 
form the duties of his diocese when he 
found himself incapable, and of this he 
occasionally availed himself during the last 
two years of his life. Still, however, ho 
continued to transact business till within 
four days of his death, which occurred at 
South Waltham on September 27, 1404, 
when be had attained the full age of eighty 
years. He was buried in the splendid 
oratory in the cathedral, which he had 
erected in the very place where he had 
been accustomed to perform his daily de- 
votions in his youth. 

He had presided over the see of Win- 
chester for thirty-seven years, and, notwith- 
standing his almost constant employment 
in the public service, he hod been^ unre- 
mitting in his attention to his episcopal 
duties, and in presening the rights of his 
church. He lost no time in putting all the 
episcopal buildings into substantim repair, 
expending therein above 20,000 marks. 
He corrected the abuses of the various re- 
ligious houses in his diocese, and introduced 
a complete reform in the hospital of St. 

3i)2 
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Cross. The other houses suUect to his 
visitation submitted to his authority, Bsad 
suppressed the irregularities which ne dis- 
covered.' 

But the great and noble object of his life 
was to found an institution for the educa- 
tion of youth, with the intent of supplying 
the deficiency in the priesthood occasioned 
by the recent plagues, which were said to 
have swept away nine parts out of ten of 
the clergy. The earlier years of his pre- 
lacy were occupied in a careful formation 
of his plans, and, having fully arranged 
them, he proceeded to take measures to 
secure their execution. lie determined to 
erect two colleges — one at Winchester, the 
place of his own education, for elementary 
teaming ; and the other at Oxford, for the 
completion of the studies and for the pro- 
vision of the scholars. He commenced the 
first in i:i73 by establishing a temnorary 
school at Wincliester for such poor scnolars 
> as he chose to send there ; and he prepared 
for the last, not only by making a similar 
arrangement at Oxford by forming a f^ociety 
there under a warden, and lodging them in 
various parts of the city, but ny gradually 
making such purchases as would eventually 
ut him in possession of the site which he 
ad resolved on, so that from the very out- 
set ho was devoting liis income to this wise 
and charitable purpose, and raising a supply 
of occupants for his Oxford College when 
it was finished. 

The erection of the latter was his first 
care. The foundation stone of New Col- 
lege, or more properly of St. Mary College 
of Winchester, in Oxford, was laid on 
March /i, 1380, and the building was 
finished for occupation on April 14, 1386. 
The society consisted of a warden and 
seventy poor scholars, whose studies were 
specially regulated by statutes, on the pre- 
paration of which he bestowed the greatest 
attention and care. These were amended 
by him at various subsequent periods, the 
last of which was in 1400, and, os then 
enlarged, they still remain in force. 

On the completion of this building he 
began that at Winchester, on the very spot 
where he had received his own education. 
The first stone of St ]\rary College there 
was laid on March 20, *1387, and full 
possession was taken on March 28, 1303. 
It aflbrded instruction to seventy poor 
scholars, and was governed by a warden, 
with ten fellows, and other officers and 
masters. The statutes were formed in 
accordance with those at Oxford, and re- 
ceived similar corrections from his hand. 

His laws were found so practically use- 
ful that they were adopted by Henry 
Cbicbeley, Archbishop of Canterbury, one 
of his own scholars, in the foundation of 
All Souls’ College at Oxford, and after- 
wards by King Henry VI. in the colleges 
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of Eton and Gambrid^, The bishop him- 
self bad the gratification not only of wit- 
nessing the full success and good effects of 
both bis establishments, but of selecting 
from those who were educated in them 
men of learning and character to assist him 
in his business, and to be rewarded with 
the preferments in his gift 

No sooner had he finished his two col- 
leges, which he most liberally endowed, 
than he undertook the reparation of his 
own cathedral, great part of which, being 
in a very decayed state, he soon found it 
necessary to rebuild. This he did in a truly 
magnificent manner, thus occupying the 
remaining ten* years of his life. His works 
there are most lucidly detailed Professors 
Willis and Cockerell in the * Proceedings 
of the Archtcological Institute at Win- 
chester, 1845,* 

His will is a most extraordinary docu- 
ment, and shows that ho preserved to the 
last that precision and considerate pre- 
arrangement for which he was so remark- 
able. It is of very great length, and the 
legacies bequeathed by it are numerous 
and liberal. No person, high or low, who 
had a claim on his respect or gratitude, or 
who was attached to his colleges, is omitted, 
all his connections and his servants are re- 
membentd, his piety and devotion are ex- 
emplified by various bequests for prayers 
on his behalf, and due core is taken that 
charity to the poor shall not be forgotten. 
In this disposition of his property ho was 
merely carrying on the daily practice of his 
life. During its whole continuance ho 
seems to have employed his riches in aid- 
ing his tenants, advancing his friends, 
relieving the needy, and in a large and mu- 
nificent hospitality, besides asristing in the 
repair of churches, highways, and bridges. 

it seems astonishing that there could 
ever be two opinions as to the meaning of 
William of Wykeham’s motto, assumed no 
doubt soon after the commencement of his 
prosperity — 

Manners mokytb man. 

It is difficult to suppose that any one could 
seriousljr believe that a person of his cha- 
racter intended to intimate that man’s 
worldly interests are best forwarded by 
elegant behaviour and general politeness, 
or that he could possibly bo so absurd as 
to hold himself up as an example of the 
truth of the sentiment. Without raising 
the question whether the advocates of this 
inteipretation can produce a single instance 
in which the writers of the age have used 
the word ^ manners * in the sense they as- 
cribe to it, it may be fairly asked — ^looking 
at the obscurity of his origin (which he 
could not hope, and which there is no evi- 
dence that he wished, to conceal) and to 
the active industry and practical employ- 
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ment of his earlier jrears, and considering 
the sacredness of his profession, and the 
frequent and ostentatious use of this motto 
in his educational colleges — ^whether it is 
not i^pable that it was his intention, by 
its adoption, to inculcate the principle that 
man’s success and estimation, even in this 
world, depended not on his birth, or his 
fortune, or his talents, but on his conduct 
and moral worth. {Life hy Dr, Lowth,) 

WYUBTJRN, Walter re, is called in 4G 
Henry III., 1201, the king’s clerk, but 
whetner civil or ecclesiastic is uncertain. 
He had then a grant of the king’s year and 
A day on some land which hod been es- 
cheated. {Kvcerpt, e Hat, Fin, ii. 363.) 
In 4 Edward I., 1270, he was appointed a 
iudge of the King’s Hench, and wo find 
him acting in the same character as Into as 
October 1288. Spelman (GIosh, 342) erro- 
neously states that during the tenth and 
thirteenth years of the mign he was chief 
justice. 

WTHUNBHAJI, Thomas be, was ordered 
to bo paid thirty shillings, for writing thirty 
pair or statutes, * trigiiita paria Htatutoruin,* 
to be sent to all the justices in eyre and 
sherids throughout the realm, and also four 
shillings and sixpence for the parchment 
on which they were written. (4 Report 
Fub, JRec,, App. ii. 152.) In 42 Henry 111., 
1258, he is inserted in Madox’s list of 
barons of the Exchequer, and Dugdale 
mentions his appointment as treasurer of 
the Exchequer in the same year. In 50 
Henry III. ho was addressed by that title, 
and the king granted to him the first 
wardship that snould fall in worth 50/. a 
year, together with the marriage of the 
heir, unless he should first provide him 
w'ith some dignity, prebend, or benefice of 
the annual value of 200 marks. In less 
than two years he accordingly received the 
precentorship of Lichfield, being first so 
called in a record of 52 Ilenry HI. This 
is the last year in which he is described as 
treasurer, but according to Le Neve (128) 
he was alive in 1276, 3 Edward 1. (5 
Rjeport Tub, Rec,, App, ii. 6*3 ; Madox, ii. 
42, 48, 62, 186, 307, 310.) 

WYKDHAX, Francis, belonged to a 
branch of an ancient family which took its 
surname from the town so called in Norfolk, 
and which have been distinguished from the 
reign of Edward II. both in the council and 
the field. Sir Thomas, of Felbrigjre and 
Crounthorpe, the grandfather of the jud^e, 
was vice-admiral to Henry VIII. ; and Sir 
Edmund, his father, while sheriff of Norfolk 
in 2 Edward VI., was active in suppress- 
ing Eet’s insurrection. His mother was 
Susan, daughter of Sir Roger Townsend, of 
Raynnam. 

After an education at Cambridge he pro- 
secuted his leg^l studies at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, becoming a bencher there in 1509, was 
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appointed a reader in 1572, in which year 
he represented the county of Norfolk. Ho 
was elected recorder of Norwich in 1570, 
and in. Michaelmas Term of the following 
year was called to the degre^ of the coir. 
The precise date of his becoming a judge of 
the Common Pleas is not stated, but the 
first fine acknowledged before him as a 
judge is dated in October 1679. {Dugdale' s 
Oriij, 48, 263.) 

lie is mentioned as one of the judges 
in the commission for hearing causes in 
Chancery in the interval between November 
1601 ana May 1602. 

liis death occurred at his bouse at Nor- 
wich in July 1692. Over liis remains, in 
the church of St. Peter’s Mancnfft in that 
city, WAS erected a stately monument, on 
wliich he is represented in his j udge's robe.s, 
and in the O old-hall of that city there is a 
picture of him as recorder. 

Ry his wife, a daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the lord keeper, he left no issue, 
Nortvich, i. 360, ii. 221 ; 4 
port, Fib, Rec,, App, i. 272, 273.) 

WYNDHAM, Hugh. Sir John Wyndham, 
the uncle of the above Francis Wyndham, 
was not only the progenitor of this and the 
next-named judge, but also of three baro- 
netcies. all of which are now extinct. 

Hugh Wyndham was the sixth eon of Sir 
John, of Orchard- Wyndham in Somerset- 
shire, and of Felbriggo in Norfolk, knight, 
by Joan, the daughter of Sir Henry Port- 
man. He was bom about 1003, and re- 
ceived his legal education at lJucoln's Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on J une .1 0, 
1620. Though his practice as an advocate 
is not recorded, he had acquired in 1064 
suflicient reputation as a lawyer to be dig- 
nified with the coif, and to be sent as a 
temporary judge on the Northern Spring 
Circuit, and afterwards to be raised to the 
bench of the Common Pleas by Cromwell, 
notwithstanding his objection to act under 
the protector’s commission. Whitelocke 
states that ho was appointed on May 30, 
U554, and was re-appointed on November 27, 
1668, on the accession of Richard Cromwell 
to the protccU>rs}iip. In July 1669 and in 
January 1060 Whitelocke again records his 
appointment, the former being at the rt;- 
suniption of the Long Parliament, and the 
latter after the dissolution of tlie committee 
of safety and the rt^arrangement of the courts 
in consequence of the resignation of Chief 
J ustice G ly u ne. ( IVhiteloeke, 601, 676, 681, 
603 ; BurUm, ii. 340, 438.) 

The restoration of Charles of course put 
an end to Wyndham’s judicial functions^ 
hut he was immediately confirmed in his 
degree of serjeant-at-law. In this cha- 
racter be resumed his practice, until eighteen 
months after the death of his younger 
brother, the next-noticed Judge AVadham 
Wyndham, when, on June 20, 1670, he 
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WM promoted to the hench as haton of 
the iTxchequeri and received the cuatomaiy 
honour of^ighthood. On January 22, 
1673, he vvaa removed to the Common Heas. 
Tn neither court did he particularly distin- 
guish himself, not interfering much in those 
trials arising out of the Poni^ Plot in which 
he was among the presiding judges. He 
died at Norwich while engaged on the cir- 
cuit on July 27, 1084, in his eighly-second 
year, having sat on the hench, during the 
(Jommonwenlth and since the Restoration, 
for twenty years. His monument at Silton 
in Dorsetshire records the names of his three 
wives—viz., Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Woodhouse, of Kimberley, Norfolk, Bart. ; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Minn, 
of Woodcott. Surrey, and widow of Sir 
Henry Berkeley, of \Vimondham, Leicester- 
sliiro, Bart.; and Katherine, daughter of 
Thomas Fleming, of North Stoneham, Hants, 
and widow of Sir Edward Hooper, of Bove- 
•ridge, Dorsetshire. By the first of these onlv 
he left issue. (1 Siderfin, 3, 486 ; HtAchinii 
D orsH^ ii. 146, 324.) 

WYNDHAK, Wadham, the younger 
brother of the above, received his b^tismal 
name from his grandmother, Florence, 
daughter of John Wadham, Esq., of Merri- 
field in Somersetshire, descended from the 
before-mentioned judge of the Common 
Pleas of that name in thereignof Richard II. 

lie was, like his brother, a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called ^to the bar on 
!May 17, l<i38. His name appears in several 
law reports during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and he was one of the advocates 
who were imprisoned for pleading the cause 
of Cony, as related in the life of Judge 
Twisden, and who, like him, could not pro- 
cure his release until he had petitioned the 
protector. Not receiving the coif under 
Cromwell’s government, he was selected as 
one of the fourteen who were summoned to 
be seijeants a month after the Restoration, 
having been previously called upon to 
consult with the judges at Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, with respect to the proceedings 
against the remcides, he being one of the 
counsel engaged in the prosecution. (1 Sider- 
Jin^ 4 ; Kelyng^ 7 ; State Triak^ v. 1023.) 

At the end of these trials he was, on No- 
vember 24, 1660, promoted to be a judge of 
the King’s Bench^ in which court he sat for 
eight years. Dunng the whole of that time, 
according to the evidence of his contem- 
poraries, he maintained a high character for 
learning and impartiality. Siderfin (393) 
says of him that he was of 'great discretion, 
especially in his calm and sedate, temper 
upon the hench ; ’ that ho was ' in all re- 
spects well qualified for the place and that 
he held it for several years 'to the great 
satisfaction of those at the bar and others.’ 
Sir Thomas Raymond (174) calls him a 
good and prudent man; and Sir John 


Hawles^ solidtor-fteiieral m the xeign nf 
William 111., speiws of him as the ' second 
best judge which sat in Westminster Hall 
since the king’s restoration.’ i State Triak, 
k. 1003.) 

He died on December 24, 1668, at which 
time he was seated at Norrington in Wilt- 
shire. By his wife, Barbara, daughter of 
Sir George Clarke, of Watford, North- 
amptonshire, he left a large family, whose 
descendants still flounsh in various counties 
and promise a long continuance of the name. 
Thomas, one of his grandsons, was, like him, 
a distinguished lawyer, and being made, 
first, chief justice of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland, and then lord chancellor there, was 
raised to the peerage of that kingdom, by 
the title of Baron Wyndham of Finglass, in 
1731, but, leaving no children at his death 
in 1745, the title became extinct. 

WTKFOBB, Loud. See W. D. Best. 

WYNTON, Elias de. The error which 
Dugdfile has committed in introducing him 
as a baron of the English, instead of the 
Irish, Exchequer, is explained under the 
na me of Richard de Saham. 

WYTHEN8, Francis, was of a family 
originally settled in Cheshire, but, migrating 
to the south, one of them, Robert Wythens, 
became an alderman of London. His eldest 
son. Sir William, was sherifi' of Kent in 
1610, and dying in 1630, his residence at 
Southend in the parish of Eltham was in 
the possession of this judge at the time of 
his aeath in 1704 ; but whether he inherited 
it as the son, or grandson, or nephew of Sir 
William is uncertain. {Hasted, i. 204, 
478.) 

The earliest notice of him is as high 
steward of the Franchise Court of West- 
minster, and as a successful candidate for that 
city in October 1079, but the opening of par- 
liament was deferred by seven prorogations 
to October in the following year, when his 
return was disputed by Sir William Waller 
and Sir William Pulteney. In the interval, 
numerous petitions having been presented 
to the king praying for the meeting of par- 
liament, wliich were met by countei^- 
dresses expressing abhorrence of the prac- 
tices of the petitioners as interfering with 
the king’s prerogative, Wythens tewk an 
active part m getting up the latter, and on 
presenting one from the grand inquest of 
the city of Westminster ne received the 
honour of knighthood on April 18, 1680. 
As soon as the parliament met in October, 
Sir Francis, as a member, was the first 
who was charged with the fact as an ofihnce 
against the rights of the people ; and upon 
evidence taken and his own confession ho 
was ordered to be expelled the house, and 
to receive his sentence on his knees at the 
bar. The speaker accordingly addressed 
him in these terms : ' You, brag a lavi^er, 
have ofibnded agmnst your own profession ; 
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you. have offended agfainst yourself, your 
f own rights vour own liberty, as an Eng- 
lishman. This is not only a crime against 
thelifing, but a crime against those unborn. 
You are dismembered from this body.’ This 
castigation must have been doubly painful 
to the recipient, inasmuch as only a few 
days after the committee on the petition 
against his return reported that he was not 
duly elected. (LuUrell, i. 41 ; Comnima^ 
Journah,) 

Soon after his election for Westminster 
he was engaged as counsel to defend Thomas 
Knox on an indictment against him and 
John Liane fur a conspiracy to defame the 
notorious witnesses to tJio Popish Plot, Titus 
Oates and William Hcdluwe, when, though 
his client was not acquitted, he was let off 
with a more merciful judgment than Chief 
Justice Scroggs was accustomed to pro- 
nounce. Sir Francis also assisted in the 
prosecution of Henry Carr for a libel in pub- 
lishing ‘ The Weekly Packet of Advice from 
llome,’ eimosingsomeof thetricksof Popery. 
The chief justice was called to account by 
the parliament for his conduct on both of 
these trials, and was removed from his office. 
Under his successor, Sir Francis was em- 
ployed by the crown in tlie cases of Jildward 
Pltzharriis, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Count Coningsniark {State Trials^ vii. 801, 
1 125, viii. 260, 11 26, ix. 15), and on all these 
occasions he acted the port, if not of an able, 
of an intelligent advocate. 

He was made a judge of the King’s 
Bench on April 23, lu^, and concurred in 
the following term in the judgment against 
the charter of the city of London. In the 
other prosecutions during the life of ^ng 
Charles in which he acted as one of the 
judges, though there is nothing harsh or 
violent in his observations or his language 
towards the parties on their trials, he was 
evidently, as lioger North describes him, 
so weak and timid a man that he had not 
the courage to differ from his more resolute 
chiefs. Consequently he assented to all the 
iniquitous judgments that disgraced that 
penod, and incurred larger share of 
odium than the other judges, from his 
being, according to the form of the court, 
the mouthpiece which pronounced most of 
the sentences. Evelyn (iii. 104) is indig- 
nant that Sir Francis was at a city wedding 
on December 5, 1683, when he and Chief 
Justice Jeffreys danced with the bride and 
were exceeding merry, spending ‘ the rest 
of the afternoon till eleven at night in 
drinking healths, taking tobacco, and talking 
beneath the gravity of judges who had a 
day or two before condemned Mr. Algernon 
Sidney.’ But, instead of ^ a day or two,’ the 
trial had IaVpii place a fortnight before this 
time, and it is most probable that Evelyn|B 
disgust at the verdict influenced his opi* 
nion as to the private conduct of the judges. 
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Without approving the prevalent levity of 
the time, we must thi^ it rather hard 
upon judges to expect that they should 
assume a solemn aspect because they had 
presided at a capital conviction a fortnight 
befoie. 

^ On Charles’s death, in February 1685, Sir 
Francis received a new patent, and in the 
following November was elected recorder 
of Kinpton-on-Thames. He accompanied 
Chief Justice Jeftreys in his bloody cam- 
paign after the Duke of Monmouth's robel- 
lion, and continued for two years to exercise 
his judicial functions with his accustomed 
pliancy, till a sudden boldness, or a pro<* 
phetic policy, prompted him to unite with 
Chief .Justice Ilerbert in denying that the 
king could exercise martial law in time of 
peace without an net of parliament. The 
consequence was his immediate discharge 
from his oilice on April 21 , 1687, the punish- 
ment usually intlictod by King James on 
the slightest non-compliance with bis will. 
Shower reports (ii. 468) that on the next 
day ho came to Westminster Hall and 
raciised as a serjeant, which seems to ovi- 
ence his i-eliance on the popularity of his 
decision. 

As this sole instance of his insubordina- 
tion W'us too great to bo overlooked by 
James, so it wus too little to plead in his 
favour in the next reign, for he was one of 
the thirty-one persons who w'ore excepted 
out of the Act of Indemnity. Before this 
bill was passed there had been various 
debates in the House of Commons {Pari. 
Hist. V. 338) relating to trials in which 
Judge Wythens had been concerned os one 
of the judges, and many of the judgments 
and decisions had been declared arbitrary 
and illegal \ but the principal matter urged 
against him was his concurrence in the 
opinion in favour of the king’s dispensing 
power. Beyond the insertion of his name 
in the act, it docs not appear that he was 
visited with any penalty, except removal 
from the recordership of Kingston. He 
survived his discharge till 1 704, when he 
died at his family seat at Eltham, and was 
buried in the church there on May 12. 

Sir Francis married Elizabeth, sister of 
Sir Thomas Taylor, of Parkhouse, Bart., 
who, if the account given by Mrs. Manley 
in the ^New Atalaiitis’ (ii. 257) is to be 
credited, though clever and witty, brought 
no comfort to her husband, and acquired 
for herself a very bad reputation. That 
she involved him in expenses for the pur- 
pose of putting him in prisox appears ironi 
an action brought against him in 1603 for 
extravagant outlay in dresses, &c., which 
he was obliged to pay. After his death 
she married Sir Thomas Colepeper, of Ayles- 
ford, Bart. {Wotton's Baronet, i. 218 . 
Skinner^ 348.) 

WTTHEB, William, seems to have been 
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merely a justice itinerant for pleas of the 
forest in Lancashire in 15 Edward L, 1287. 
The only legal or judicial character in which 
he afterwards appears is as the last named 
of four commissioners appointed in 36 Ed- 
ward I. to hear and determine a cause in 
North Wides between the Earl of Arundel 
and others. (Eot Pari i. 206.) 

WYVXIiLS, John de, is placed by Dug- 
dnle among the burons of the Exchequer 
ill 37 Henry III., 1253; but he perhaps sat 
there as one of the justices of the Jews, in 
which character he is named by Madox 
(ii. .318) among the barons two years pre- 
viously. He was constituted a justice (of 
the Common Pleas according to Dugdale) 
on February 1, 1256, from which time till 
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Fetoiary 1263 be was present at the. 
acknowledgment of fines. . lii an undated 
letter he begs the king to excuse him from 
the office of justice of Oyer and Terminer 
on account of his bodily infirmity and po- 
verty ; but be acted on the iters in 40, 44, 
and 47 Henry HI. {Ihigdak'9 Orig, 43 ; 
Excerpt, e Eot, Fm. ii. 280-391 ; 6 Eeport 
Pub. Rec.j App. ii. 76.) ' 

His death, may be fixed about the latter 
year. His property was in Hampshire. If 
the baronetcy of Wyville in Yorkshire 
(extinct in 1774) was derived from his 
lineage, the family still survives at Burton 
Constable, tracing its descent from Hum- 
phrey de Wyvill, of Slingsby Castle, who 
camo over with the Conqueror. 
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TATES, Joseph, descended from an old 
county family of Lancashire. Ilis grand- 
father and father, botli nanujd .Joseph 
Yates, resided at Stanley House in that 
county, in which the former was a magis- 
trate, and the latter high sheriff in 1728. 
In 1730 he became possessed, under the 
will of a relation, of tbo estate of Peel 
Hall, near Manchester, with its large beds 
of coal, involving so great an expenditure 
that his means were eventiinlly reduced, 
and his affairs seriously embarrassed. By 
his marringe with lOllen, daughter of Wil- 
liam Maghull of Maghull, he had two sons, 
'the younger of whom was the future judge. 

Joseph Yates was born in 1722, and 
from tlie grammar school of Manchester 
he went to Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
be could not have continued, owing to his 
father’s difficulties, had it not been for the 
timely assistance of bis relative Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bootle, who generously stepped for- 
ward and enabled him to finish bis course 
at the university, and to pursue his legal 
studios. For this purpose he entered Staple 
Inn, on the south window of the hall of 
which society his arms may still be seen. 
From Staple Inn he removed to the Inner 
Temple, and practised as a special pleader 
from Michaelmas 1748 till July 1753, when 
he was called to the bar. Here he rapidly 
rose in reputation, and acquired a practice 
so large wat his fee-hook records a profit 
of 2313/. in one year. He W general 
retainers for the corporation of Liverpool, 
for Greenwich Hospital, and for the 
India Company, ana was employed by the 
crown in the militia riots of 1758, and in 
the proceedings against .John Wilkes in 
176*3. But the only legal rank which he 
received before his elevation to the bench 
was that of king’s counsel for the duchy of 
Lancaster in June 1761. His labours re- 


quired frequent and intense application, 
and when it became hurthensome he was 
in the habit of relieving himself by read- 
ing a few pages in Dean Swift’s works, 
which always sent him back cheerfully to 
his studios. On some cxtraordinaiy suc- 
cess in 1760 ho was presented with a silver 
vase, now preserved in the family, hearing 
the following insJcription : — ^ Jurisconsulto 
perito, Josepho Yates, oh auxilium insigne 
legum cognitoribus preestitum, Qmti Cli- 
entes D.D.D.’ 

So remarkable were his legal attain- 
ments that when he bad been little more 
than ten years at the bar he was offered a 
judgeship of the King’s Bench, which with 
considerable reluctance he was prevailed on 
to accept on January 23, 1764, when he 
received the customary honour of knight- 
hood. In February 1765 the chancellor- 
ship of Durham was added. He ventured 
sometimes to differ from his noble chief, 
Lord Mansfield, who chafed so much under 
any opposition of opinion that Sir Joseph, 
to avoid bis lordship’s covert sarcasms, de- 
termined to take the first opportunity to 
leave his court. This resolution is the suh- 
lectof strong observation in Junius’s first 
letter to Lorn Mansfield. On the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Justice Clive in February 1770 
he induced Sir William Blackstone, for 
whom the place was designed, to exch^ge 
it for the King’s Bench. He thus obtained 
his removal to the Common Pleas on Fe- 
bruary 16, 1770, preferring the quiet of a 
junior seat in that court to the unseemly 
contests in which his continuance in the 
senior place in the King’s Bench swmed 
likely to involve him. Not long did he 
enjoy the benefit he anticipated. Within 
four months his mortal career was termi- 
nated. He died on June 7, 1770, of a neg- 
lected cold falling on his chest, and was 
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buried at Oheam in Surrey, where he had a 
house. 

He was universally acknowledged to he a 
most able and learned judge ; and the 
points on which he differed from Lord 
Mansfield were subsequently recognised as 
good law. and confirmed by the Iloiise of 
Lorda. Of his inflexible integrity a story 
was circulated, that he returned a letter 
brought to him from the king unopened, ' 
the minister having already tampered with | 
him in vain previous to souio trials involv- 
ing the rights of the crown. Though the 
recisc details of this transaction are not 
iiown, there seems too good reason to be- 
lieve that the fact occurred, as it was pub- 
licly stated in parliament by Alderman 
Towiishend soon after the judge’s death, 
and, though repeated by another speaker, 
remained uncontradicted* by any member of 
the administration. {Pari xvi. 1228, 
1205.) It tells well however for Lord 
North, that soon after the death of Sir 
Joseph bo called on Lady Yates, and, after 
saying much that was most gratifying to 
her and complimentary to the deceased, 
delicately enquired into her circumstances. 
The visit coneJuded by his saying that * the 
■widow of so great a man ought not to be left 
with so small a provision,’ and, regretting 
that the funds at his disposal would not 
admit of his offering more, asked whether 
a pension of 200/. a year would be worth 
her acceptance — a graceful act in the go- 
vernment, and a flattering testimony of the 
estimation in which he was held by a court 
whose temptations ho had the virtue and 
the courage to resist. Another, less deli- 
cate, but more significant, proof of his gfjiie- 
ral reputation appeared at the time in the 
following lines : — 

lladst thou but ta’en each other judge, 

Grim Death, to Pluto’s gates, 

Thou might’st have done ’t witliout a grudge, 
iludsl thou but loft us Yates. 

In his private life he was most amiable and 
considerate. He commenced his career 
under great pecuniary diificulties, and con- 
siderable feebleness of constitution, but 
from the time of his leaving college he was 
able by his industry to contribute largely 
to his father’s comfort, and the advance- 
ment of his brother’s children. One of his 
weaknesses was a great attention to his 
dress, by which ho acquired the character 
of being ‘a fine gentleman,’ and was the 
subject of some ludicrous stories. 

At his father’s decease he succeeded to 
the estate of Peel Hall ; and at his own he 
left one stm and one daughter, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Charles 
Baldwyn of M unslow in Shropshire, a lady 
of very ancient Scotch descent. 

YATTINDEK, Nicholas he, had writs of 
assize addressed to him from September 
1270, to August 1271, 64 and 66 Henry 
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HI. ; and in the next year a record ofa trial 
before him * et aociia suis ’ oocur^ in which 
ho is called ^justic. domini regis.’ In 86 
Henry III. he was pardoned 6^. out 
of the issues of the lands of Stephen do 
Hampton, the custody of which he had till 
the heir was of age ; and in 68 Henry 111. 
the castle and forest of Windsor with other 
manors were placed in his chaise* He 
married Aliva, the widow of Ilenry de 
Bathonia, and died in 1 Edward I. pos- 
sessed of considerable property in Berksnii'e 
and Norfolk. {Excerpt, e Rot, Fin, ii. 141, 
622-640; Mb. Plueii. IKi; Rlomejield^s 
Norfolk^ i. 186 ; Cal Inq, p. m. i. 48, 61.) 

YELVEBTON, William, belonged to an 
ancient family (established in the reign of 
Edward 11. in Norfolk, but apparently 
previously 8(?ttle(l in Dorsetshire. Ho was 
the son of John Yelverton, of Rackheatb 
in the former county, recoirier of Nonvich 
in 1408, by his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughtiT and heir of John Bead, of 
Boiigham, and widow of Robert Olero, of 
Stokesby. He is stated to have been a 
reader in Gray’s Inn, and was called to the 
degree of serjeaut-at-law in Micbnelnias, 
18 Henry VL, 1431). In 1427 ho was one 
of the justices of the petico in Norwich ; 
and he held the oilico of recorder of that 
city from 1433 to 1460. 

In the parliament of 14 Henry VI. lie 
was returned as menibcT for Yanuoutli; 
hut after his attainment of the coif it does 
not appear that he was again elected. 

He was appointed a judgti of the King’s 
Bench some time in 1443, 21 J I wiry VI. 
( Cal Rot, Pat. 286), and sat there till the 
deposition of tliut monarch. Edward IV. 
not only continued him in his place, but 
created him a knight of the Bath previous 
to the coronation. 

It seems probable, indeed, that soon after 
Edward’s acces.sion he was su.spected of 
some implication in th(« late king’s afliiii's, 
os we are told by one of tlie PasUjn letters 
(i. 131, 160, 172) that a privy seal had 
come to him requiring his presence at court, 
and that he refused to go ; and in a siibse- 
(£uent letter wo hear that ho and Jenney 
* ar(i like for to bo greatly punished, for be- 
cause tliey came not to the Iking.’ He how- 
ever must have succcjeded in excusing him- 
self, since he still remaim^d on the bench 
when Henry VI. was replaced on the throne. 
Although that luckless kin^ included him 
in the new natenta appointing the judges 
on October 9, 1470, Yelverton appears to 
have again fallen under su^icion, as Sir 
John Paston, on November 16, desires his 
brother to tell him * that he may not appear 
of a while in no wise,’ and promises to send 
him word when he may. (Ibid. ii. 67.) 
The Year Book, however, proves that ho 
acted as a judge of the King’s Bench dur- 
ing some part of the short restoration. 
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Wh^er he died or not in that brief in- 
terval ie imcertain; but on the return of 
Edward IV. hie name was omitted from the 
list of the King’s Bench judiges then ap- 
pointed^ and no subsequent ration of him 
occurs. Weever (821) dves the inscription 
on his monument at Kougham, but unfor- 
tunately the date of his death is omitted. 
On it he is described ^ quondam Justic. dom. 
liegis de suo Banco/ which would seem to 
imply that he was not so nt the time of his 
death. 

The brave and slandered knight Sir John 
Fastolf was Sir William Yelverton’s early 
patron and lasting friend till his death. 
There is a letter from Sir William to him^ 
praying his interference with the king, the 
lord chancellor, and other lords, in case any 
attempt to injure the judge should be made 
by certain parties in opposition to him, ^ that 
no credence bo given to mine hurt in mine 
absence.’ He was one of Fastolf s executors 
in 1469, and was engaged in the violent con- 
troversy which arose out of the will. Another 
letter records the curious and scarcely cre- 
dible fact that in one of the proceedings he 
* came down from the bench and plete the 
matter.’ {Padm^ i. 12, 149.^ 

During the progress of tno controversy 
he is described as * the cursed Norfolk jus- 
tice ; ’ but 08 this is the expression of an 
antagonist, it decides little ns to his cha- 
racter. That seems to have been remark- 
able for its energy; and mention Js made of 
the ^ thank he had of the king (Edward, in 
1402), at Cambridge, for cause he declared 
so well the charge of extortion done by 
sheriffs and other officers, &c., for the which 
declaration the king took him by the hand, 
and said he cowde him great thanks, and 
prayed him so to do in this country (Nor- 
tolk).’ An earlier letter shows that he was 
tainted with the superstitious credulity of 
the time. Speaking of Our Lady’s house 
nt Walsinghara, ho says, * for truly if I be 
drawn to any worship or welfare, and dis- 
charge of my enemies’ danger, I ascribe it 
unto Our Lady.’ {Ibid, 10, 161.) 

He married Agnes, daughter of Sir Oliver 
le Gross, of Crostwick, Norfolk, and appa- 
rently widow of John Rands, and was the 
progenitor of the two next-named judges. 

Norwich^ i. 126-160.) 

TEL7XBT0H. Christophkb, was the son 
of William, who camo in direct descent 
from the above Sir William Yelverton, with 
four generations between them, enjoying 
the same property in Norfolk, and pursuing 
the same profession. He held the office of 
reader in Gray’s Inn in 1636 and 1642, and 
it was probably he whose name appears in 
the debates in the parliaments of 1571 and 
1672. {Pari, Jfiat, i, 747, 762, 779.) He 
died in 1686, leaving, by his marriage with 
Anne, daughter and neir of Sir Henry 
Fermor, of East Barsham in Norfolk, a 
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targe family. H^ry, his eldest son, suo- 
ce^ed to the estat^ and was father to 
Sir William, who obtained a baronetcy 
(of Rougham) in 1620, which expired in 
1640. 

Christopher was the third son, who, 
entering nimself in 1662 at Gray’s Inn, 
relieved his le^al studies there by an 
occasional offering to the Muses. When 
< Jocasta,’ a tragt^y translated from Euri- 
pides by George Gascoigne and Francis 
Kynwelmersh, was performed there in 1666, 
the epilogue was supplied by Yelverton 
{Athm, Oxon, i. 436), and he assisted in 
other devices and shows of the society. 
He became reader in 1674, and again m 
1683, and in 1689 be was called to the 
degree of the coif, and made queen’s Ser- 
jeant in 1698. {Dagdalda Orig, 296, 298.) 

In the parliament of October 1697 ho 
was electod speaker. His disabling spiicch 
on that occasion gives a description of liis 
person and position ; and the prayer which, 
according to the custom of those times, he 
composed and read to the house every 
morning, has much devotional beauty. In 
this parliament, which was dissolved in the 
following February, it is observable that 
the queen ‘ refused or quashed forty-eight 
several bills which had passed both houses.’ 
{Pari, I£ht, i. 897, fX)6.) His conduct in 
the house was so satisfactory that his pro-, 
motion to be queen’s serjeant took place 
three mouths after the dissolution. In this 
character he opened the indictments against 
the Earl of Essex and the other conspira- 
tors in 1600, but the principal duty of urg- 
ing the evidence fell on Coke and Ineniing, 
the attorney and solicitor general. {State 
Triala, i. 1336, 1419.) 

Lord Burleigh thought very highly of 
him, and on February 2, 1602, he was 
nominated a judge of the King’s Bench. 
On the accession of James I. in tiie follow- 
ing year his patent was renewed, and be 
received the honour of knighthood. It fell 
to his lot to pronounce sentence of death 
upon Robert Cfreighton, Lord Sanquire, for 
procuring the murder of Robert Turner, 
a fencing master, who had by mischance 
struck out his eye while playing with the 
foils. (/6tdf. ii. 762.) 

Sir Christopher died in November 1612, 
at Easton-Mauduit, an estate he had pur- 
chased in Northamptonshire, which has 
remained the seat of his family up to the 

resent time. About two years before his 

ecease, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
gave this character of him to his son 
Henry : ‘ He is a gentleman, a learned man, 
and a lawyer; one that will deliver his 
mind with perspicuous reason and great 
comeliness.’ {Archccologia, xv. 52.) 

His wife, Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Catesby, of Ecton and Whiston in North- 
amptonshire, Esq., brought him two sons 
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ai^ four daughters. One of his two sons 
was th e nex t-noticed Henry. 

TXLTEBTOir, Hknbt. was the eldest 
son of the above^ by his wife, Margaret 
daughter of Thomas Oatesby, Esq., and 
was bom, as some say, at his father's seat 
at Easton-Mauduit in Northamptonshire, 
or, as others assert, at Islington, near l^n- 
don, on June 29, 1666. He was educated 
in the university of Oxford, but Anthony 
Wood does not state at what college, and 
then became a member of Gitiy's Inn, where 
his ancestoro had pursued their legal stu- 
dies. Having been in due course called to 
the bar, he was appointed reader in 1007. 
{pugdMs Otig. 200.) But long before 
that time he had been elected recorder of 
Northampton. 

To the first parliament of James T. he 
was returned as member for Northampton, 
and as a representative of the people he 
took an independent, but not a factious, 
part. He supported the subsidy, but advo- 
cated its grtmual instead of its immediate 
payment, and in all questions brought before 
the house he freely expressed his real opi- 
nions, without consideiing whether they 
were ac^ptable to either party, and with- 
out weighing over-nicely the expressions 
with which ne urged them. But he was 
popular as an advocate, and consequently 
liad professional enemies jealous of his 
fame. His plain dealing and the freedom 
of his language were accordingly misrepre- 
sented at court, and phrases were singled 
out of his speeches to prove that be hated 
the Scotch, and had no respect for the 
king. These reports gradually made their 
way to James's ear, and Yelverton found 
after some time that he was looked upon 
with a suspicious and unfriendly eye, not 
only by his sovereign, but by the Scotch 
nobles around him. George Hume, Earl 
of Dunbar, the lord treasurer of Scotland, 
took offence, when a question arose in par- 
liament as to the confirmation of certain 
land granted to the earl on the confines of 
Scotland, contiguous to Lord Hume’s land 
on the confines of England, at Yelverton's 
using the cumulative words ^Jmmmmper 
humuni^^ conceiving they were intended as 
a personal reflection. The king also felt 
himself grievously offended because one of 
Yelverton's arguments for the naturalisa- 
lion of Lord Kinloss was' that he was not all 
Sco^ but half English ; and he wm ^ much 
enraged’ that on another occasion Yel- 
vertra had said ‘ that he would weigh the 
king's reasons as he did his coin.’ It was 
natural, therefore, that a man all^ whose 
intentions were loyal should be desirous of 
understanding ana explaining the charges 
made against him : and YelveJ^n took the 
8traighw>rward course of seeking an inter- 
view both with the earl and the king. This 
he efifocted through the means of the I^ady 
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Arabella and the lord chancellor of Scot- 
land, the Earl of Dunfermline, and he gives 
a v^ interesting and curious account of 
his interviews, in which he was successful 
in satisfying Itoth. He stated that, so far 
from oppoung the union, he refused the 
employment when assigned to argue the 
case of the post nati on the part contrary 
to his majesty’s desire. The whole trans- 
action of the reconciliation is very credit- 
able to all the parties. The grounds of 
complaint are openly avowed, and the inue- 
nious justification generously admitted. No 
unfair compromise of principle is demanded 
or uroiuiBed, and on a subsequent visit to 
Rooert Cecil, the lord treasurer, that 
nobleman says that he shall assure him- 
self that Yelverton, to please the king, will 
not speak against his conscience. (Arehti^ 
ologuif XV. 27-62.) The argument attri- 
buted to him in the ‘State Trials’ (vol.ii. p. 
478) against the impositions of the crown 
on merchandise, and not published till 1641, 
eleven years after his death, was really the 
speech o^ James Whitelocke, afterwards a 
judge. (Nates and Qwriesy 2nd S. ix. 688, 
X. 8i) ; iViW. Debates m 1010, 86, lOJl.) 

Yelverton had to wait nearly four years 
before ho reaped any fruits of his recon- 
ciliation with the king. His father, the 
judge, died in 1612, and on October 29, 
*1018, he was made solicitor-general, and 
knighted. In little more than two years 
his patron the Earl of Somerset was in- 
dicted for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
buryj but Sir Henry, though this was a 
stjite prosecution and he held an office 
under the crown, is said to have declined 
to appear against bis patron, and he is not 
recorded as having taken any part in the 
trial. Bacon, who was the attorney-general 
at the time, must have felt this courageous 
refusal as a reflection on his own conduct 
with regard to the Earl of hissex, especially 
as it was not visited by any evil conse- 
quences, such as he had pretended to fear, 
lelverton had always acted a friendly part 
towards Bacon. When the House of Com- 
mons showed some hesitation in allowing 
the attorney-general to sit as a member, 
Yelverton came to the rescue and Bacon 
was admitted ; and when Bacon bad become 
lord keeper, and had got into temporary 
disgrace Wh with the king and Bucking- 
ham for his interference in inspect to the 
marriage of Sir John Villiers with Sir 
Edward Coke's daughter, Yelverton, who 
had succeeded as attorney-general on March 
7, 1617, wrote him a letter of excellent 
advice how to act under the circumstances. 
But whether Bacon wai offended at Sir 
lenry for not following his example in 
pleading against the Earl of Somerset, or 
for bis presumption in offering counsel to 
bis superior, or more probably because he 
wishea to ingratiate tumself with Buck- 
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infi^liam, he fre<]^uently speaks injuriously of 
Yelverton in ms correspondence with that 
nobleman. (Bacon'a Works [Monta^], 
xii. 263-5| *331, 387.) Yelverton was no 
favourite with the duke, who was preju- 
diced against him from his connectioii 
with Somerset, from his being suspected of 
implication in Bacon’s interference in regard 
to the marriage, and particularly from his 
declared independence of the duke s pro- 
tection. Judge Whitelocke {Liber Fame- 
liciiSy 55) gives a curious account, which 
he had from Yelverton’s own mouth, of the 
^ manner of his coming to the place ' of 
attornoy-genorul. Though pressed by the 
courtiers to apply to BucKinghani, who 
^ Wits agent to another, and did crosse him,* 
he refused to * deal with him about it nor 
speak to him/ but protestc^d Mie would 
leave it to the king, who he knew had 
judgment enougli to chuse his own ser- 
vants.’ At lust Buckingham sent to him 
to*bring his warrant, and expostulated with 
him that he had not used his help, telling 
him that he looked not for any recompense, 
though »Sir James Lev had offered 10,000/. 
for the place. Yelverton protested to 
Whitelocke ^that he neither gave to the 
erl, or to any other subject in tlie kingdom, 
one farthing to cum to the place, . . . but 
when the businesse was done, he went 
privately to the king, and toUl him he did 
acknowledge how like a good master and 
worthye prince ho had denlte yvith him; 
and although there was never mention, 
speech, or expectation of anything to be 
had for his having of this place, but he 
came to it freely, yet out of his duty he 
wolde give him 4000/. reddy money. Tlie 
king,’ proceeds the relation, * tooke him in 
his armes, thanked him, and commended 
him muche for it, and told him he had 
need of it, for it must serve even to buy 
him dishes.’ 

One of the first public duties Yelverton 
was called upon to perform was to pray an 
order of the court for execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on the judgment pro- 
nounced against him fifteen years before; 
and the language in which be did it forms 
a stronff contrast with that adopted by Sir 
JOdward Coke on his trial, {htaie Trials. 
ii. 33.) 

He held his office for three years, sup- 
ported by the favour of the king; but 
Buckingham, whom he further displeased 
by his opporition to some of the illegal 
patents whicn were afterwards the subject 
of enquiry, was resolved to remove him. 
An opportunity was at last found. A new 
charter had been panted to the city of 
London, into which the attome 3 '^-general 
ww charged with having introduced cer- 
tain clauses not comprehended in the king’s 
warrant. Yelverton’s submission not being 
considered satisfactory by the coimcil, they 
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recommended that he should be sequestered 
and proceeded against in the Star Chamber. 
He was accordingly superseded on June 27, 
1620, and the proceedings in the Star 
Chamber commenced, in which Yelverton 
cleared himself of any corruption, but ac- 
knowledged himself guilty^ through igno- 
rance ; and Bacon making a jesuitical speech 
Against him, and Coke pressing him hard, 
he was sentenced to imprisonment during 
pleasure, and to a fine of 4000/. Bacon’s 
letters, and his expression < how I stirred 
the court 1 leave it to others to speak,’ 
show his mean endeavours to aid Biicmng- 
hain’s inveteracy. {BacorCs Works, xii. 
2t)0, 44G-9,) Yelverton was committed to 
the Tower, and while there the parliament 
by which Bacon was condemned met. In 
the course of their investigations into the 
grievances of patents the Commons impli- 
cated Y^elverton, who, in his answer to the 
Lords, cleared himself from the charge, 
boldly asserting his innocence, and attribu- 
ting his present imprisonment to the course 
which he had taken in the Patent of Inns. 
The king tliereupon took the matter up, 
and, though in his speech he acquitted Sir 
Henry, who he acknowledged disliked and 
resisted the proceedings intended against 
the innkeepers, yet, because in his defence 
ho had interred that ^all the punishment 
upon him was for his good service done to 
his majesty,’ he called upon the Lords, ^who 
are al>le to do him justice, to pimish Sir 
Henry Yelverton for his slander.^ Yelvor- 
ton, on being afterwards brought up again, 
made this infurtmee more clear, by directly 
cliarging Buckingham with being ‘ready, 
upon every occasion, to hew him down,’ 
and with threatening that he ‘ should not 
hold his place a month if he did not con- 
form himself in better manner to the Patent 
of Inns,’ and by roundjy asserting * that he 
suilered unjustly by his lordship’s means.’ 
This was naturally deemed an aggravation 
of his offence, and on May 10, 1021, he was 
sentenced to be imprisoned, and to pay 
10,000 marks to the king, and 5000 to 
Buckingham, who imniediately remitted 
his part of the line, and the prince and the 
Lords agreed to move his majesty to miti- 
gate the other. (Farl, Hist. i. 1232-6, 
i24:V8, 1255-9.) 

He did not long continue a captive in 
the Tower. It is related that Buckingham 
came to him there in disguise, and from the 
result of the interview (the very improbable 
details of which Sir Anthony Weldon 
{Court of James, 167) professes to give), ho 
made his peace, and procured his imme- 
diate release. Ho resumed his practice at 
the bar in the following Michaelmas Term, 
when his name appears in Groke’s Reports, 
and for the remainingfour years of the reign. 

That the reconciliation was coinplete is 
apparent from the fact that, within six weeks 
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after King Charles came to the crown/ 
Buckingham procured for him a seat on the 
bench of the Common Pleas, not to supply 
any vacancy, but in addition to ^e court 
as a fifth judge. He received bis patent on 
ISfay 10, 1625 ; and, according to Bishop 
Ila^et (ii. 19), there were rumours of his 
being made loii keeper by the removal of 
Lord Coventry, which was only prevented 
by the assassination of the duke, within 
eighteen months of which Sir Henry’s own 
career was closed by his death on January 
24, 1060, at his house in Aldersgate Street. 
His remains were removed for interment in 
the church of Easton-Hauduit, where a 
monument is placed with recumbent effi- 
gies of himself and his lady. 

He was much respected and admired by 
his contemporaries for his eloquence, his 
courage, his integrity, and his learning. 
Ilia reputation as a lawyer was very great, 
and was not diminished by the subsequent 
publication, by Sir W. Wyldo, of his ‘ Be- 
porta of Special Cases.’ " Cecil Earl of 
Salisbury, at an early period of his career, 
gave this testimony of him to liis face: 

* Indeed, I must say your father s education 
of you, that have made you so lively resem- 
blo himself, for you have good elocution 
and sound reason, whereby tho apprehen- 
sion of them that hear you is made more 
active, and so hath your father, which is a 
mat merit in the professors of the law.’ 
{^Archeaolot/ia, xv, 51.) 

lie married Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Beale, Esq., clerk of the council to (jueen 
Elizabeth, who had the unpleasant duty of 
reading the warrant for the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots at the scaffold on 
which she suffered. He left several chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom, Christopher, was 
created a baronet in 1641, and was suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son, Sir licniy, 
who married Susan, in her own right 
Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. This title (after 
the extinction in 1799 of two others sub- 
sequently granted) survived, and has beem 
since home by many generations, and is 
now in abeyance. (Aihen. O.con, ii. 470 ; 
CoUMs PeerftffOf vi. (524.) 

YONGE, Thomas, several, of whose an- 
cestors were merchants of Bristol, in such 
high estimation as to he elected repre- 
sentatives of that city from the reign of 
Edward III., was the son of Tliomiw 
Yonge, who was mayor of Bristol in 
12 Henry IV. Tho maiden nnme of his 
mother, Joan, is not known. He was the 
elder of two brothers, the younger of whom, 
John, was member for London in Henry 
VI., lord mayor in 4 Edward IV., and 
knighted in 11 Edward IV. 

He was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and represented his native city in seven 
parliaments from the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Ileniy VI. In that of the thirty- 
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third year he moved that, as Henry was 
without children, the Duke of York should 
be declared heir presumptive to the crown. 
The time, however, had not arrived for tho 
duke’s partisans to spe^ak out ; and the in- 
discreet member, for this premature exhibi- 
tion of his zeal, was straigiitway committed 
to the Tower. (Linj/ttrd, v. 141.) Ilis 
party having shortly afterwards gained the 
asceudeney, he potitionod tho parliament 
for damages on account of his imprisonment, 
which he laid at one thousand marks ; and 
the king was compelled U> assent to tho 
prayer, referring it to the lords of his coun- 
cil to provide what should be thought con- 
venient and reasonable. (Jtot. Pari v. 667.) 

His attendance in parliament did not 
prevent his practising at the bar, and tho 
Year Book records his name from 27 Henry 
VI, The accession of J^dwnrd IV. insured 
him legal honours, and accordingly he was 
summoned to take tho degree of the coif on 
November 7, 1466, and was appointed one 
of tho king’s sorjeiuits on tho very next 
day. On tlie first opportunity lie was raised 
to the bench, being constituted a judge of 
the (Jonimon I’leas about November 14(57. 
The first fine levied before him was in tho 
following February. {Lmjdak^a (hig. 46.) 

Notwithstanding his known attachment 
to the Y'orkists, he was not removed from 
bis seat when Henry VI. was restored to 
the throne in October 1470, the advisors 
of that iinfortumito monarch probably 
deeming it politic to make ns little change 
as possible in the administration of the law. 
But when Edward IV. returned, at the end 
of six months, Y(>nge was superseded, or 
at least was not re-appointed. 6'hat this 
was more tho result of his own choice than 
of any displeasure felt against liim by tho 
king may be presumed from the fact that 
in the act of resumption, pas.sed two years 
afterwards, tho grant of an annual tun of 
wine which had been made to him for his 
life in 9 Edward IV. was excepted from 
its operation. ( Rot Pari vi. 82.) 

He however resumed the judicial ermine 
in 15 Edward IV., being constitutc'd a 
judge, not of bis old court, but of the 
Kings Bench, on April 29, 1475. Ho died 
in the fi»llf>wing year, 1476, and was buried 
in Christ (Miiirch, I^ondon. (tSfow'a London 
[Thoms], 120.) By his wife, Joan, he left 
several sons, one of whom is b<dieved to 
have been the under-mentioned John Yonge. 
One of tlie de.scendantH of the judge’s eldest 
son, Thomas, was in 1661 honoured with 
a ban)netcy, which became extinct in 1810. 

YONGE, John, whom Fuller in his 
‘ Worthies ’ has mistaken for a John Young 
who was made Bishop of Gallipoli in 
Thrace in 1517, a year after this .John 
1 Yonge’s death, is believed to have been 
! one of the sons of the above Thomas Yonge, 
j and to have been born at Rye, receiving 
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his education flnt at Wykebaiii’a college 
at WincheBter, and then at New CollegOi 
Oxford. He graduated as doctor in both 
law8| and practised as an advocate in the 
ecdesiastical courts, taking, as was then 
usual, holy orders also. In March 1502 
he was presented to the church of St 
Stephen, Walbrook; in March 1604 to 
that of St Mary le Bow ; and in July 161? 
to that of Cherneld in the archdeaconi^ a 
Huntingdon, the latter of which was given 
to him by Cardinal Wolsey, whom he suc- 
ceeded on May 17, 1614, as dean of York^ 
when he resigned his other preferments. 

The first mention of him in connection 
with politics is on May 16, 1603, as a wit- 
ness to the enrolment of the buU relating 
to the chapel of Windsor. In August he 
was at the head of the commissioners to 
negotiate a mercantile treaty with Philip 
Duke of Burgundy ; and in May 1606 he 
was employed to treat for the marriage of 
the king with Margaret Duchess of Savoy 
lHymer, xiii. 61,106, 128), an object which 
was subsequently relinquished. Yonge’s 
exertions were not overlooked, the office 
of master of the Bolls being given to him 
on January 22, 1608, 23 Henry VII. 

On the accession of Henry YIII. Dr. 
Y^onge’s appointment was renewed; and 
his diplomatic services were afterwaMs 
occasionally demanded. {^Hngard. vi. 0.) 
lie retained the mastership of the Polls 
till his death, which happened on April 26, 
1516, two years after he had besome dean 
of York, On his monument in the Rolls 
Chapel, the work of Pietro Torregiano, a 
very eminent Florentine, he is represented 
in a scarlet robe with a four-cornered cap. 

Besides the favour of Wolsey, he has 
the credit of having been the friend of 
Dean Colet and the patron of Erasmus. 
(Athen, Oxon. ii. 727 ; tktgdale's Oi'ig. 336.) 

TOSS, William of (Bishop op Salis- 
bury). was brought up as an ecclesiastic 
and a lawyer, and in 1226, 10 Henry III,, 
was panted 10/. for his expenses on an iter 
into Lincolnshire. (Bet, Claw. ii. 119.) 
Ilia name occurs as justice itinerant in 
Cumberland and the liberties of the bishop- 
ric of llurham, in 11 and 12 Henry III. 
{Ibiil 213), about which time he was pro- 
bably appointed one of the regular justiciers 
at Westminster. F^ines were levied before 
him firom 1231 to 1239, {DugdaWs Orig, 
43.) On July 6, 1234, on the nomination 
of three judges of the Common Pleas, they 
were directed to be admitted by Robert de 
Lexinton and William of York, who were 
most likely the two senior judges, and per- 
haps presided in the two branches of the 
court This receives some confirmation 
from the fact that the former was placed at 
the head of the justices assigned for the 
northern counties, and the latter at the 
head of those for the southern counties, who ^ 
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were sent throughout Rngtoi in 1240 ^ 
under the pretence of redressing grievances 
and easing the people, but with the real 
object of collecting money for the royal 
treasury by means of fines and confiscations. 
About this time he was made provost of 
Beverley, was 8ub8ej[uently rector of Eton 
and of Gatton, and in December 1246 was 
elected Bishop of SaUsbury. His elevation 
to the episcopal bench does not appear to 
have removed him from his judicial duties, 
as in 35 Henry HI. he stands at the head 
of a commission to hear the pleas of the 
city of London, which were wont to he 
decided before the justices itinerant. 
Matthew Paris mentions him as most 
learned in the laws, and a great favourite 
with the king. 

He died on January 31, 1256, and was 
buried in his own cathedral. {Godwin^ 
844 ; Le Neve^ 267 ; Excerpt, e Bot. Fin. i. 
292, 431 ; Abb. Placit. 106-120.) 

YOBXE, Philip ^Eabl of Harbwicke). 
The character of this great man and distin- 
guished judge has had scanty justice done 
to it by his biographers. Living when 
party spirit ran extravagimtly high, it is 
not surprising that the estimate formed of 
it by the opposing factions should be as 
wide apart as their political opinions ; but 
even his greatest vituperators, while criti- 
sing, and perhaps condemning, his proceed- 
ings as a statesman, are forced to acknow- 
ledge his transcendent abilities as a magis- 
trate. It is, however, curious to see two 
of his opponents differ widely in their re- 
marks. Lord Chesterfield says that Lord 
Hardwicke ‘ was never in the least sus- 
pected of any kind of corruption that ^ he 
was an agreeable eloquent speaW in par- 
liament;^ and that * he was a cheerful in- 
structive companion, humane in his nature, 
decent in his mannera, and unstained by 
any vice (except avarice).' Horace Wal- 
pole, to whom ne was a subject of personal 
aversion, on tbe contrary insinuates the re- 
verse of all this, speaking of < the extent of 
his baseness,’ and asserting that ^in the 
House of Lords ho was laughed at, in the 
cabinet despised,’ thus cany mg his invete- 
racy to so absurd a degree that no reliance 
can be placed on anything that he relates. 
The best memoir is the one in Mr. Welsby’s 
collection ; but both that and Lord Camp- 
bell’s give too much weight to the ‘sketen’ 
published by Mr. Cooksey in 1791, and to 
the gossiping and malicious stories con- 
tained in the letter introduced in the 
iketch from an anonymous correspondent, 
who vents the most virulent abuse, and 
even commits the gross extravagance of 
charging Lord Hardwicke with causing his 
nephew to be sent on a fatal expedition, in 
irder that by his death he mignt succeed 
to his property — in short, accusing him of 
a conspiracy to murder. Lord Campbell, 
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though of the same party and approving | Cooksey thought fit to puUish, although 
his politidil jmndples, end of the sme ' contfdning a variety of fnvdloue details not 
profession and.^ cognisant of the veneration tending, as the writer candidly professesi 
with which his memory is regarded by its ‘ to flatter his lordship’s memory.’ The 
members, seems to grudge the encomiums tale, without any better authority, has been 
he is obliged to bestow, attenuating them subsequently repeated ; and Lord Campbell 
by so many qualifications that the reader perpetually harps upon the penuiy under 
cannot but ^regret that his lordship did not which the chancellor commenced his career, 
recoil^ his own remark, that ‘ nistorians Its improbability is apparent from the fact 
and biographers make sid mistakes when that several estates belonging to the father 
they begin to assign motives — which bow- have remained in the family till the present 
ever they often do as peremptorily as if generation ; and it is contrary to all likeli- 
they lived in ^ familiar confidence with hood that a prosperous son who inscribed a 
those whose actions they narrate.’ A sub- tablet in St. James’s Church, Dover (still 
sequent Life has been published by Mr. existing), to the menioiy of bis parents 
George Harris in three volumes, which is at the death of his mother in 1727, con- 
written in so lengthy and uninteresting a eluding with the expressive line 
style, and interlarded with so much extra- ^ .... . • 

neous matter and so many insignificant do- conjimxit, non ipsa mors 

tails, that it has not met with the favour * 


to which it would have otherwise been en- 
titled, for the valuable materials and au- 
thentic documents which the author has 
had an opportunity of furnishing. 

Simon lorke, the grandfather of Lord 
Ilardwicke (descended, according to the 
inscription on his grave in St. James’s 
Church, Dover, from the ancient family of 
Yorko long settled in North Wiltshire), 
left his native county at the time of the 
Great Kebellion, and established himself as 
a merchant at Dover. By the council 
books of that corporation it appears that 
at the Restoration he was restored to the 
office of common councilman. At his death 
in 1682 he left several sons, one of whom, 
Philip, pursued the profession of tlie law 
with great success in the same town, where 
he filled the office of town clerk, and occu- 
pied one of the handsomest houses, the an- 
tique beauty and great extent of which are 
remembered by some of its present inha- 
bitants. This Philip married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Richard Gibbon of 
Dover, and widow of her cousin Edward 
Gibbon of Westcliffe, near that town, whose 
namesake and descendant became illustri- 
ous in literature as the historian of the 
^ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Of the numerous family he had by her only 
three survived him — one son, the subject of 
the present sketch, and two daughters. 
That his death did not occur till June 
1721 is a pregnant refutation of the report 
that he was distressed in^ his circumstances 
and died in despair, ina'smuch as his son 
had long before that date gained an emi- 
nent portion at the bar, had for the seven 
previous years been a member of parlia- 
ment, and for more than a year had held 
the prominent and profitable post of solici- 
tor^^neral. This report originated, as far 
as lean trace (for no allusion is made to 
the alleged indigence of the father by any 
of the son’s contemporaries), in the anony- 
mous letter before mentioned, which Mr. 


would suffer poverty to overtake them 
during their lives. 

Philip Yorko the son was horn at 
Dover on December 1, 1600, and received 
his education at a school of considerable 
reputation at Bethnal Green, kept by Mr. 
Samuel Morland, a man of great classical 
attainments. He continued there till 
Christmas 1700, having by his diligence, 
bis talents, and general behaviour earned 
the affection of his master, who for some 
years afterwards kept up a Latin coiTe- 
spondence with him. Two of Mr. Morland’s 
letters are preserved. The first is dated in 
February 1700-7, written soon after Yorke 
left the school, in which the proud tutor 
not only predicts his pupil’s future cele- 
brity, but declares that he reputes that 
the happiest day of his life on which ho 
was entrtieted with his education. Tho 
other is dated October 1708, and addressed 
to his pupil at !Mr. Salkold’s in Brooke 
Street, Holbom, to whom his father had 
sent him for bis elementary legal studies. 
Mr. Salkeld was not, as some oiograpbera 
have stated, tho learned Serjeant of that 
name (a natural mistake, as he was then* 
in full practice, and lived for several years 
after, and as his well-known Reports were 
first published under the care of Lord 
Hardwicke); but he was the seijeant’s 
brother, and an eminent atlonioy, who must 
I have held a high rank among his brethren, 
since in his olfice Viscount Jocelyn, lord 
chancellor of Ireland, Sir Thomas Parker, 
lord chief baron, and Sir John Strange, 
master of the Rolls, besides Lord Hard- 
wicke, the most eminent of all, were at 
different times seated as pupils. 

That Mr. Salkeld was Mr. Yorke’s 
London agent, or that he received the son 
as his < gratis clerk,’ there is no other 
authority than the gossip of Mr. Cooksey’s 
anonymous correspondent. The improba- 
bility, if not the falsehood, of Wh stories 
is evident from the fact that Mr. Yorke, 
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two months before his son left school, 
commissioned a relative in London to find 
An eminent attorney with whom to place 
his son, which would have been quite 
unnecessary had he had any previous con- 
nection with Mr. Salkeld; and in the same 
letter, so far from alluding to his supposed 
poverty, or intimatinu a wish to avoid the 
expense, he desires his friend ^ to learn 
the temies on which he may be disposed 
of.' Neither does it appear at all, though 
generally asserted, that the son was in- 
tended for his father’s branch of the pro- 
fession; but, on the contrary, the expression 
used by his father in the above letter is 
that he is * desirous to place him with an 
eminent attorney in the Common Pleas /or 
three yenr»^ that by the practis of the lawo 
ho may be better qualified for the study^ of 
it.' This term was not a sufficient service 
then, any more than it is now, to enable a 
clerk to be admitted an attorney, and the 
father’s expression seems clearly to show 
hft inclination to bring his son up to the 
bar. Jeremy Bentham also, in a letter to 
Mr. (Cooksey (54, 72), states expressly that 
the father, ‘ intcntHmg him for the bar, very 
judiciously placed liim with Mr. Salkeld’ 
{JIaiWf i. 27, 20) ; and that he did so in- 
land is continued by the fact that before 
the young student had been two years with 
Mr. Salkeld ho was, on November 20, 1708, 
actually admitted a member of the Middle 
Temple. 

The anecdote told of Mrs. Salkeld send- 
ing him ou family errands, and to fetch in 
little necessaries from the markets, and of 
the ingenious mode lie took for putting a 
stop to the practice by charging Mr. Sal- 
keld with coacli-hire for the carriage, has 
little bearing on the question. Besides the 
recollection that youth was not so tenacious 
and dignified as in the present age, it proves 
nothing: more than that the lady took too 
great advantage of the extreme good-nature 
for which the young pupil was no doubt 
then as famous ns ho w'as in after life. 

Soon after his admission lie left Mr. 
Snlkeld’s, and took chambers in Pump 
Court in the Temple, where he not only 
pursued with assiduity his legal studios, 
attending the courts and noting cases, but 
employed his leisure Imurs in polite litera- 
ture aud philosophical enquiries. I here 
he composed, there is little reason to doubt, 
though it has been disputed, the Jotter 
which appeared in the ‘ Spectator ’ of April 
28, 1712, under the signature Philip Home- 
bred, ridiculing the common practie'e of 
sending untiedged youth on foreign travel ; 
the only literary, not legal, perform i^ce on 
which he ever ventured. About this time 
he was introduced to Lord Macclesfield, 
lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
either (for the narrations vaiy) by Mr. 
Salkeld, or Mr. George Parker, the chief 
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justice’s son, or by ThomM Parker, the 
chief justice’s nephew^ Thelatterwosadei^ ' 
in Mr. Salkeld’s office, but probably not at 
the same time, as he was five years Yorke’s 
junior ; so that if he was the introducer, 
It would appear that Yorke frequented Mr. 
Salkeld’s office after his admission to the 
Middle Temple, and also was a brother- 
student with Parker in that society. What- 
ever was the object of the introduction, it 
led to an intimacy most beneficial to the 
young man when he went to the bar. It 
turned out, however, very injurious to the 
peer, as, it is asserted, the favour he showed 
to Yorke in the Court of Chancery excited 
the jealousy of some of his seniors so much 
that it gave additional inveteracy to the 
earl’s prosecution. 

Yorke was called to the bar on May 6, 
1715, and almost immediately obtained 
considerable employment. That for this 
success he was partly indebted to his legal 
connection, and partly to the influence of 
his patron, there can bo no doubt; but 
neither would have availed him had he 
not shown himself competent to improve 
the opportuniti(3S thus put in his way. if is 
supenority of talent was soon recognised, 
and that it procured him a ‘large accession 
of business is proved by the anecdote re- 
lated in the memoir of Sir Littleton Powys. 
Other and better testimonies of the esti- 
mation in which ho was regarded are to be 
found in Iho two following facts. Before 
he had been four years at the bar he was 
sent down by the govermnent to supply a 
vacancy in the borough of Lewes, and was 
returned its member on May 2, 1711). And, 
secondly, his marriage later in the same 
month with Margaret, the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Cocks of Worcester, by the sister 
of liord Somers, and the young widow of 
Mr. William Lygon of Maddrestield. This 
lady he had met at her uncle’s, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, whose strong* recommendation of 
him and his future prospects overcame the 
objections of the fatner to a suitor who had 
no present moans of making a settlement. 

He kept up constant intercourse with his 
family and friends at Dover, and was ap- 
pointed recorder or steward of that cor- 
poration. Nothing appears in this inter- 
course that gives the slightest insinuation 
of the imputed penury of his father. The 
correspondence to which Mr. Harris has 
had access contains the strongest proofs ot 
Yorke’s affection for both his parents, and 
of his kindness to his sister, and liberality 
to her and her unfortunate husband, whose 
indigence was caused by his dissipation aud 
miscouduct. It also affords ample evidence 
that throughout Yorke’s career in life he 
never deserted the friends of his youth, but 
did what be could to advance them ; thus 
manifestly showing the malice of Mr. Cook- 
sey’s anonymous correspondent in mventing 
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tales of a contniry tendency, which it is to 
be regretted have been too easily repeated 
by Lord Campbell, without sumdent en- 
quiry into their truth. His father lived to 
see ue first fruits of his son^s success, and 
died in June 1721, fifteen months after his 
first promotion* . 

That promotion took place in less than 
two years after his marriage, when ho was 
appointed solicitor-general on March 22, 
1720, being knighted, and soon after be- 
coming bencher, treasurer, and reader of 
' his inn. On January 31, 1724, he succeeded 
to the office of attorney-general, and tluis 
within nine years after Jus call to the bar, 
and before he had attained thirty-four years 
of age, he had outstripped all his colleagues 
and become the leader in Westminster Hall. 
If he had been a scion of nobility, or sur- 
rounded with the highest connections, it 
would be idle to suppose that ho could 
have attained this eminence by means of 
mere patronage. 

He filled this office for above ten years, 
four under George 1. and six under George 
II., and his excellence both as an advocate and 
ns a public prosecutor was acknowledged as 
well by his political opponents as his friends. 
The first is evidenced by the frequent re- 
currence of his name in the Reports of the 
time, and by the anxiety expressed in many 
private letters from parties desirous of his 
aid. The last is proved by his speeches, 
remarkable at the same time for their 
humanity and temperance and for their 
force and effect, ana is unmistakably con- 
firmed by the applause of both sides of the 
House of Commons on an accidental allu- 
sion by him to his conduct while in office. 
A magistrate against whom he was engaged 
as counsel thought proper to challenge him, 
and was obliged to ask his pardon in open 
court in order to prevent a criminal infor- 
mation. {Gent, Mag, i. 29.) His general 
success is manifested by his being enabled 
to purchase in 1725 the manor and csUite 
of Hardwicko in Gloucestershire, which 
cost him about 24,000/. 

He continued in pai'lianient from his first 
election for Lewes in 1719 till he was pro- 
moted to the upper house in 173.3, being 
returned for Senford in the two intervening 
parliaments of 1720 and 1727. Each of 
these seats he owed to the patronage of the 
^ Duke of Newcastle, who tom the first saw 
his merit, and to the last never deserted 
I? him. With whatever disregard the cha- 
11 rocter of his grace maybe treated, he cannot 
H 'be refused the credit of discrimination in 
this early recognition of the talents of a 
young man who became one of the most 
efficient supports of his administration. 
Sir Philip’s reported speeches as a com- 
moner exhibit that power of argument 
and lucid airangement for which he was 
always remarkable, and fully justify the 
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respect and deference which were paid to 
his opinion in the house. To this feeling on 
the of his senatorial colleagues may be 
attributed his being excused from taking 
any part in the impeachment of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, on account of the cloee friend- 
ship that existed between them. That he 
tooK no more steps in the earl’s behalf than 
by speeches in his place in parliament has 
been unjustly made the ground of animad- 
version, without a suggestion of what more 
he could have done, and without consider- 
ing that, beiug a member of the House of 
Commons, ho could not take a professional 
art in the defence of one whom that house 
ad chosen to prosecute. It is rather laugh- 
able that, more than a century after the 
earl's death, he should be pitied for the de- 
sertion of a friend — of which ho himself 
was never conscious — with whom he kept 
up a cordial intercourse froui the time of 
his trial to his death, aud to whom in his 
last letter he describes himself as his < most 
i^edionnte aud most faithful humble ser- 
vant.’ (//urns, i. 179,222.) 

In 1727 he published anonymously a 
work, which has been erroneously fathered 
on Sir Joseph Joky 11, entitled ‘ A Discourse 
on the Judicial Authority belonging to the 
Master of the Rolls in the High Court of 
Chancery.’ It was apparently in answer U> 

‘ The History of the Chancery,’ published 
the year before by Mr. Samuel Burroughs, 
whom Lord Chancellor King rewarded witli 
a masterehip in C hancery. Sir Philip’s book 
evinced great learning and research, and on 
being answered by Burroughs, with the as- 
sistance of Warburton, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, in a work called ‘ The I^egal 
Judicature in Chancery Stated,’ was re- 
published in a second edition with a prefoco 
containing an elaborate rcjply to all the op- 
posing arguments. (Ibid, 196.) 

Lord Chief Justice Raymond died on 
March 19, 1733, and his place in the Court . 
of King's Bench roinainea vacant for nearly 
eight months, although Sir Philip Yorku 
was regarded os the only competent suc- 
cessor, and although the Duke of Somerset 
was assured by the Duke of Newcastle that 
it was at his own choice to succeed. (Ibid, 
LIO.) It is not unlikely that there was 
some prudent hesitation on his*own part to 
leave tlie profitable position of attorney- 
general, for he says to the Duke of Somer- 
set, * I am doubtful how suitable the office 
of chief j ustice of the King's Bench may he 
to my circumstances at this time of life, 
and with a numerous family.’ Some time 
probably elapsed in overcoming that hesi- 
tation, and tlie rest may be well accounted 
for in arranging the means of doing so. It 
was at last effected by increasing the salary 
of 2000/. to 4000/. a year, which Sir Philip 
insisted should not be for himself alone, but 
for bis successors also. lie was also to bo 
3n 
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raised to the peerage. He was acoordingW 
appointed chief justice on October 31, 
and created Lord Hardwicke on Novem- 
ber 23. 

Much credit cannot he placed on the 
statement made by some that he aimed at 
the Seals, but gave way to his friend the 
Solicitor-General Talbot; and still less to 
the assertion, made by others, that thev 
were actually offered to him and declined. 
In 1734 he was elected recorder of Glou- 
cester, and continued to hold the office till 
his death, when he was succeeded in it by 
his son Charles Yorke. 

During the three years and a half that 
he presided over the King s Bench he more 
than satisfied the expectations of those who 
had formed the most favourable opinion of 
him. His legal knowledge, his habitual 
caution, his firmness and discrimination, 
gave weight to his decisions, and excited 
unquestioned admiration from even those 
to whom they were adverse. In the 
House of Lords also he shone with equal 
brilliancy. In the speeches he delivered 
there was so much solidity, argument, and 
eloquence that his brother peers welcomed 
him as nn accomplished colleague. With 
this superiority both as a judge and a sena- 
tor, his advance to a higher dignity could 
not but be anticipated. The oppoilunity 
soon occurred. Lord Talbot diooi after a 
short and brilliant career ; and on the very 
day of the event the Great Seal was 
pressed upon Lord Hardwicke. He hesi- 
tated to accept the precarious honour, and 
to give up a permanent position, to the 
duties of which he was accustomed, and in 
which he had the opportunity of providing 
for hie family by the expected falling in of 
a valuable office. This difficulty being soon 
overcome by giving him an equivalent in a 
grant in reversion to his eldest son of a tel- 
lership of the Exchequer, ho undertook the 
office and was constituted lord chancellor on 
February 21, 1737. 

For the next four months Lord Hard- 
wicke held both the offices of lord chan- 
cellor and lord chieHusticejand occasionally 
sat in the King’s Bench till June 8, when 
the appointment of Sir William l^eo to the 
latter court took place. 

He retained the Great Seal for nearly 
twenty years of his life, and rendered his 
name illustrious both as a statesman and a 
judge. The acts and policy of the govern- 
ment, for which as a member of it he was 
responsible, and which he moderated by his 
prudent counsel and supported by his 
powerful eloquence, belong more to the 
nistory of the country than 'to the bio- 
graphy of the man. But under Sir Robert 
Walpole’s ministry, and those that suc- 
ceeded it, he still maintained his infiuence, 
accommodating the personal disputes and 
feuds in the cabinet, and looked up to with 
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respect and deference by all parties in the 
senate. He seems to have exdted the ani- 
mosity of no one except Horace Walpole, 
rho, for some cause or other, takes every 
pportunity to vilifv him by putting false 
lonstructions on hiis actions and fa& co- 
louring to his opinions. For his character 
as a judge, whether estimated by his deci- 
sions, or by the arguments by which he 
supported them, or by the principles on 
which they were founded, or, to take a 
lower standard, by the unadorned eloquence 
in which they were delivered, we have only 
to refer to the satisfaction they gave to his 
contemporaries, to the deference with which 
they are still always quoted, and to the 
veneration with which his very name is 
regarded, even at this distance of time, by 
the ablest praetiners of the law. 

Lord Hardwicke’s entrance into the 
chancellorship was anything but auspicious. 
He at once was made to experience the 
disagreeables of office, by being forced to 
entcir into the personal disputes of the royal 
family. He was commanded by the king 
on the very day of his appointment to carry 
an unwelcome message to the Prince of 
Wales, the sting of which however he 
managed to make less poignant ; and in the 
future progress of the quaiTel, harsh on one 
side, and ffiolish and insolent on the other, 
he exerted himself as much as possible to 
eilect a reconciliation. 

In the frequent absences of the king from 
England, TiOrd Hardwicke was always left 
as one of the lords justices; and with the 
Duke of Newcastle and his brother, after 
Sir Robert Walpole’s resignation, had the 
principal management of the affairs of the 
kingdom. During one of these intervals 
commenced the Rebellion of 1743, which 
was treated at first with apathy and indif- 
ference, and as of trifling moment, till the 
success of the Ybung Pretender at Preston 
Pans and his march into England roused 
the country from its lethaiigy, and led to 
the retreat of the rebel army and its sub- 
sequent defeat at Culloden. In the trials 
of the lords engaged in the conspiracy Lord 
Hardwicke acted as lord high stewara, con- 
ducting them with dignity and firmness ; 
and, though some writers have considered 
his address to Lord Lovat as unnecessarily 
harsh and personal, it should not be for- 
gotten that the occurrence of a second 
rebellion soon after that of 1715 required 
a more solemn and circumstantial exposi- 
tion of its enormity, while the vile cha- 
racter and disgraceful conduct of the 
titled criminal justified any severity of re- 
mark. 

In July 1749 he was unanimously elected 
hi^h steward of the university of Cam- 
bridge, an honour for which he" had reason 
to be proud, conferred as it was on one who, 
without the claim of an academical edu- 
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cationi had at^uiied the reputation ci hiffh 
classic^ attainments, in Edition to the; 
eminent intellectual powers with which he 
was endowed. After haying several times 
declined an advance in the peerage, though 
pressed upon him by ministers, he was at 
last induced to acc^t it, and on April 2, 
1764, waa created ifieul of Ilardwicke and 
Viscount Boyston, dignities which were 
universally recognised as fitting rewards for 
his long and vmuable services. For two 
years and seven months after this eleva- 
tion ho continued to execute the duties of his 
high office, and to be one of the most active 
and efficient advisers in the administration. 
But when the Duke of Newcastle was 
forced to succumb to the opposition and 
give way to the Duke of Devonshire as 
first lord of the Treasury, Lord Hardwicke 
took the opportunity to retire with his 
friend, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the new ministry to retain him, on No- 
vember 19, 1760, resigned the Great Seal, 
after holding it, according to his own com- 
putation, 'nineteen yeai‘s, eight months, 
and sixteen days/ Only two pi^'vious 
holders of the Seal, whether as keeper or 
chancellor, had exceeded this length of 
service— Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was 
keeper for twenty years ; and Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, who retained the 
Seal as keeper and chancellor tvirenty years 
and ten months ; and only one subsequent 
lord chancellor, John Lord Eldon, whose 
occupation of office extended to twenty- 
four years, ten months, and twenty-four 
days, with an interval of about a year. 

On the return of the Duke of Newcastle 
to power and his junction with Hr. Pitt in 
the following June, Lord Ilardwicke again 
reused the Great 8eal, but aided the mi- 
nisterial counsels in the cabinet ; and it is 
a curious circumstance that he prepared all 
the speeches fiom the throne till the yep 
17G2, as he hod previously done while in 
office. On Lord Bute’s accession to the 
ministry, Lord Hardwicke, though offered 
the privy seal, retired altogether into pri- 
vate life. His health began to decline in 
October 1763, and, gradually sinking, be 
died on March 6, 1764, at his house in 
Grosvenor Square, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. He was buried in the 
church of "Wimpole in Cambridgeshire 
where he had purchased in 1 740 the large 
estate of the Earl of Oxford, the mansioii 
on which be had greatly improved. A 
handsome monument to him and bis lady 
by Scheeniakei's adorns the church. 

Lord Chesterfield, his opponent in politics, 
acknowledges that he was 'unstained by 
any vice (except avarice),’ but brings no 
proof to sustain the exception ; neither dr 
we find anythinff in his career that substau' 
tiates it. That he was careful of his gains, 
and neither profuse nor wasteful in his ex< 
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^nditure, are rather proofii of hia prudence 
p a man who haa first to establish himself 
in the world, and next to support the pro- 
minent posiUon to which he waa called at 
an early period. That he kept up the dig- 
nity of the variouB atationa which he fiUM, 
hat he showed no penuriousness in the 
eduepion of his seven children, that he 
was liberal in his charities, and, above all, 
hat he declined the ofter made to him of a 
tension on his retirement, leave a very con- 
rary impression. 

It is up too much to say that the repu- 
ation gained and deserved by Lord Ilard- 
wicke as a lawyer and a judge waa not 
exceeded by any previous holder of the 
'ii-eat Seal, and has never been equalled, 
xcept perhaps in one instance, by any of 
lis successors. The justice of his decisions 
Lo one has ventured to impugn ; all have 
i)een satisfied with the equitable principles 
hey established, and have admired the 
reasoning by wliich ho supported them. 
That only three of those pronounced in the 
course of nearly twenty years were the sub- 
]cct of appeal, and that none of them were 
reversed either during or after the termi- 
nation of his chancellorship, must, notwith- 
standing the depreciating remarks of Lord 
Campbell, bo regarded at the present timo 
as a substantial proof of the excellence of 
his decrees, as it was in his own time ac- 
knowledged by the President Montesquieu 
to be ' un ^loge au dessus de toute la fiat- 
terie.* (i/ams,ii. 398.) One of his con tern - 
oraries who practised under him and 
ecanie the ablest common law judge that 
ever sat upon the bench, l.ord Mansfield, 
sfdd that 'when his lordship pronounced 
his decrees, Wisdom herself might he sup- 
posed to speak.’ Even Horace Walpole, 
whose personal antipathy is apparent in all 
he writes of him, does not deny his claims 
in this respect ; and the depreciating cha- 
racteristics which bo malignantly seeks to. 
attach to him need no other refutation 
than the contradictions which the writer 
himself unconsciously produces. 

Every contemporary account shows how 
great was the influence he exercised both 
in the House of Commons and in the House 
of Lords, llis ascendency in the cabinet 
is manifest by the deference paid to bis 
opinion by Sir Bobert Walpole and the 
Duke of Newcastle, end by the respect and 
affection with which he was regarded by 
his sovereign. Some critics have objected 
to him that he was not a law reformer, 
seeming to consider that it is incumbent on 
every lord chancellor to distinguish his 
season of power by some legislative altera- 
tion in •the existing laws ; while at th(i 
same time they complain of the onerous 
multiplicity and the absorbing nature of 
his various avocations. Lord Ilardwicke 
probably thought that he was better 
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employed and douig more eeaential good to 
hie country by establishinff that ^stem of 
equitable junspmdence of which he has 
the renown of heing the framer, than in 
attempting to remote some slight defects 
which might incumber the proceedinn. 
His justification has been made apparent by 
the many abortive attempts at amelioration 
that have recently seen the light But 
though he abstained from interfering in 
these minor grievances, he devoted his 
attention as a legislator to those of more 
importance. By him was the bill for 
abolishing the feudal powers and the sepa- 
rate jurisdiction in Scotland framed. He 
succeeded in passing an act for the natural- 
isation of the Jews, with a view to remove 
civil disabilities on account of faith, which, 
however, popular prejudice induced parlia- 
znent to repeal in the following year. And 
he put an end to the miseries to which 
every English family was liable by intro- 
» ducing the act for tho prevention of clan- 
destine mamages — a measure for which all 
parents (ay, and all youths, masculine and 
feminine) have reason to bless his name. 

Tho beauty of his person, the urbanity of 
his manners, and tlie peculiar sweetness of 
his voice enhanced the admiration which 
could not fail to be excited by his excel- 
lence as a judge. His popularity among 
those who practised under him could not 
be exceeded, and few would deny tho truth 
of the expression of one of them, that when 
lie quitted his high statum ^he left a name 
that will be mentioned with hemour ns long 
fis Westminster Hall lasts.’ ( Wynne's Ser~ 
jeant-at-LaWf 103.) The unfortunate poet 
' Itichard Savage, in his ^ character ’ of Judge 
l*age, thus alludes to him : — 

Were all, like Yorke, of delicate addresH, 
Strength to discern, and sweetneas to express, 
Team’d, just, polite, born ev’ry heart to gain. 
Like CumminB mild, like Fortescue humane, 
All-eloquent of truth, divinely known, 

So deep, so clear, all Science is his own. 

The Countess of Hard wicke, after a happy 
union of forty-two years, died before h w hus- 
band, leaving five sons and two daughters. 
Tho eldest son, Philip^ succeeded his father 
and died without male issue, but by bis 
marriage with Lady Jemima Campbell' 
granddwghter of Henry Grey, first Ibiko 
of Kent, was the father of two daughters, 
who by special limitations became succes- 
sively Baronesses Lucas and Countesses De 
Grey, titles which are now united with the 
earldom of Ripon. 

The chancellor’s second son, the next- 
mentioned Charles, was the father of tiie 
third Earl of Hardwicke, and his descen- 
dants still inherit that title. 

The third son, Joseph, was in 1788 raised 
to the barony of Dover, which at his death 
in 1792 became extinct 
The fourth son, John, was clerk of the 
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crown, and M.P. for Beigate ; and 

the fifth son, James, emoyed in succearion 
the bishoprics of St. David’s, Gloucester, 
and Ely. 

Elizabeth, the elder of the chancellors 
daughters, married Admiral Lord Anson: 
and Margaret, theyoungerdaughter, married 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. ; but l^th died 
childless. {Cooksey's Skdeh: and Lives hy 
Mr, George Banris^ and iti Welsby's Col- 
and in Lard Can^bdFs Chancei- 
lorSf &c.) 

YOBKE, Charles, was the second son of 
the above Philip Earl of Hardwicke. He 
was bom in January 1722, while his father 
was solicitor-general. At about ten years 
of age he was sent to a private school at 
Hackney, from which in 1730 he was 
removed to Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. At both he was an earnest and 
successful student, and at tho latter he gave 
early proofs of his classical attainments and 
his refined taste by his contributions to the 
‘ Athenian Letters,’ printed for private use 
in 1741. His father, destining him for his 
own profession, had entered him at the 
Middle Temple in December 1735, but upon 
his taking his degree ho was transfen'ea to 
Lincoln’s Inn at the end of 1742, and assi- 
duously availed himself of his father’s expe- 
rience by listening to his decisions in court, 
and liearing their explanations in private, 
as well as by a diligent study of the ordi- 
nary books of legal instruction. In the be- 
ginning of 1745, while yet a student, he 
issued an anonymous publication, entitled 
‘ Considerations on tho Law of Forfeiture,’ 
in support of his father’s bill to attaint tho 
Pretender, then daily expected to land, in 
which he so ably illustrated the constitu- 
tional argument by classical allusions that 
tho treatise was greatly admired and went 
through several editions. The author wad 
called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn on Fe- 
bruary 1, 1745-0. 

The son of a chancellor, with a capacity 
to improve the advantage, was not likely to 
be long unemployed, and consequentiy we 
find him pleaaing successfully in the very 
next year before the House of Lords, and 
receiving the praise of his father, who, as 
his brother says, * is not flippant in his com- 
mendatimis.’ He became ms Other’s purse- 
bearer, and was made one of the clerks of 
the crown in Chancery. In 1747 he was 
returned for the family borough of Beigate, 
which he continued to represent in all the 
auheequent parliaments till that of 1768, 
when he was elected for the university of 
Cambridge. In the Parliamentary Beports 
there are few specimens of his speeches, but 
contemporary letters and records prove that 
he took a prominent part in the debates. 
Amid all his legal and senatorial avocations 
he found time for intellectual relaxa|tions, 
and for the enjoyment of friendly inter- 
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couise.^ He kmt up a constant correspond- 
ence with the Fresident Montesouieii, and 
vith Bishops Warburton and Hurd, for 
both of whom he exerted his interest 
In 1751 he was appointed counsel to the 
East India Company, and in the next year 
he narrowly escapea being burnt to death. 
His chambers in Lincoln's Inn were di- 
rectly over Mr. Wilbraham's, which caught 
fire, and Mr. Yorke had barely time to run 
down stairs almost naked, and take refuge 
with an opposite neighbour. Ilia whole 
property was destioycd, including his bo<iks 
and manuscripts, and, what waa of more 
importance, the valuable collection of state 
papers left by his great-uncle Lord Somers, 
which had been deposited with him for 
examination, and ot which only a very 
small part was saved. Lord llardwicke 
became^ extremely anxious about him in 
this visitation, as he knew that * his spirits 
were not of the best and finnest kind,^ and I 
wished to do something to encourage him 
by some permaneut provision. An attempt 
was accordingly made to obtain for him the 
appointment ot solicitor-general, which was 
not however successful ; but he was nomi- 
nated soon after solhdtor-general to the 
Prince of Wales, with a patent of pre- 
cedence. On Lord Ilardwicke’s resignation 
of the Great Seal in November 1750, the 
king promoted him to the solicitorship, as 
a mark of his approbation of bis father’s 
services. Mr. xorke had at this time so 
large a practice and so high a reputation 
that the appointment caused no surpiise or 
jealousy among his brethren. After a few 
months a new ministry was formed by the 
junction of the Duke of Newcastle with 
Mr. Pitt, in which Lord llardwicke, though 
without office, had great power; who in 
Januaty 1702 saw his son invested with 
the attorney-generalship. 

On the 'formation of the Bute ministry 
in the following May, the new attorney- 
general began to feel his position uncom- 
fortable, and wrote seriously to his father of 
his intention, if he resigned his office, of 
retiring altogether from the bar. Although 
his father was at least in latent opposition 
to Lord Bute’s administration, Charles 
Yorke remained attorney-general during its 
continuance, and at its* termination he ad- 
vised the prosecution of the famous No. 45 
of the * North Briton,’ published on A|>ril 
23, 1763 ; but he had nothing to do with 
the general warrant on which its firebrand 
author John Wilkes was arrested. In the 
Buhsequent ministry of George Grenville he 
defended the kind’s messengers in the ac- 
tions brought against them for acting under 
it; but in ^bsequent debates he acknow- 
ledgfiAdltll'illegality of such warrants. In 
_ >t'l7^ an attempt was made to form 
^ Bdministration on a whig basis, and 
the king had ap][»wntly a satisfactory in- 
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terview with Mr. Pitt; but a^Budden and 
unaccountable stop was put to the negotia- 
tion. On the 3rd of November following 
Blit failure Mr. Yorke thought proper to 
resign his office; and in the debate tliat 
soon after took place in the House of Com- 
mons he maintained hU oninion against 
that of Chief Justice Pratt. On his quitting 
office he attended the court on the outside 
bar in his stuff gown, although when ap- 
pointed solicitor-general to the Prince of 
Wales ill 1754 he bad received a patent of 
precedence, deeming probably that that 
patent wivs reiidorcd void by his resignation, 
ilia brethren ot‘ the bar however paid him 
the compliment of giving him the privilege 
of precedence and pre-amUence over them. 
He was chosen recorder of Gloucester in 
1764 in the room of his father, who had 
died in March. 

On the subsequent death of Sir Thomas 
Clarke the post of master of tiie Uolls was 
otiored to him and refused ; but he accepted 
a patent of precedence next after the at- 
tomey-general. In the miserable minis- 
terial diilerenees that followed, wliich 
resulted in the Marquis of Uockiiigham be- 
coming prime minister, Mr. Yorke was in- 
duced again to accept the office of attorney - 
general in July 1765, upon the king’s 
promise that he should have the Great 
8enl in less than a twelvemonth. When, 
however, in the following year by another 
intrigue the ministry was again changed, 
and Mr. Pitt (now created Earl of Chat- 
ham) obliged the king to make Lord 
Camden chancellor, Mr. Yorke again throw 
up his office, but kept his lead at the liar 
with the same success that had ever at- 
tended lain. The Earl of Chatham soon 
retiniig, the Duke of Grafton became the 
head of the ministry, against whose 
measures a strong opnosition was formed, 
in which the Earl of Ilurdwicko was one 
of the most zealous; and Mr. Yorke, 
though taking no very active share, was of 
course united in the same ranks with his 
brother. Lord Camden, though chancellor, 
at length felt obliged to give utterance to 
his condemnation of the policy of his col- 
leagues, and was accordingly deprived of 
his office in January 1770. The Duke of 
Grafton knew not where to look for a suc- 
cessor, the tenure of his power being so 
frail that none of his own party, if any 
were competent, would accept the pre- 
carious honour; and among his political 
antagonists ho could not expect to find one 
who would not spurn the temptation. The 
attempt was made on Mr. Yorke, then the 
most popular lawyer among them, and he 
bad inven the duke an absolute refusal. 
This be had reiterated to tho king, but in 
an evil hour he was induced to have a 
second interview with his majesty, when, 
by flattery, by pressing entreaties, and oven 
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1>y tfarefttSiHhe 'was so overborne as at last 
unwillingly to consent, without making any 
stipulations for his personal benefit Thu 
occurred on January 17, 1770. 

His brother was, as he says, ^ astounded,’ 
and the oppositicn were loud in their dis- 
approval ; out all o^rvations were soon 
silenced by the public being overwhelmed 
by the announcement three days after of 
his sudden death. It is not to be wondered 
at that under such circumstances a report 
should have arisen that he died by his own 
hand, that it should be circulated with 
minute details in various publications, and 
even that it should still be believed by 
many, thouffh no proof was ever produced 
that it haa any substantial foundation. 
The evidence on the contrary seems to be 
— that no inquest was bolden bv the 
coroner; that persons were immediately 
after the death admitted to view the body; 
that Horace Walpole (no friend to the 
family), in a private letter written at the 
time, states that the death was caused by 
a high fever and the bursting of a blood- 
vessel ; and that on a recent revival of the 
report the surviving members of the fiimily 
gave it a distinct and positive contradic- 
tion. {Mom. Chron. May 12, June 6, 
1828.) The subject is too delicate for dis- 
cussion, which would lead to no useful re- 
sult. It is enough to say that the melan- 
choly event, however it occurred, was to ho 
attriouted to bis vexation caused by his 
flit nds’ disapprobation, and to his anxiety 
how to meet the confusion of the times. 
The patent confening upon him the title of 
Lord Morden, which had been prepared, 
hut had not passed the Great ^ai, was 
after his death pressed upon but declined 
by his widow. 
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Such was the terminathm of the fu]^ra% 
tions of Charles Yorke. To be the second 
chancellor of bis family was a natural am- 
bition. It was an omce to which his un- 
doubt^ talent^ his extenrive pi^ice, and 
the high positions he had hela in the pro- 
fession entitled him to aim ; moreover, in 
which he would have had the universal 
suffrage of the bar; and which the favour 
and even the absolute promise of his sove- 
reign warranted him in expectinj^. But, of 
a reserved habit, fickle and irresolute, 
jealous of honour, yet sensitive of the 
slightest blame, he foil upon times when 
it was difficult to define the shades of party, 
pd almost impossible to pursue an entirely 
independent and unexceptionable course. 
Twice had he accepted and twice resigned 
the office of attorney-general, and each 
acceptance and resignation seemed to bo 
dictated more by personal than political 
impulses; and at last, partly by flattery 
ana partly by fear, he was induced to per- 
mit the gi^eat object of his hopes to be 
thrust into bis unwilling hands, not only 
against his settled and expressed convic^ 
tions, but at a time when he was sure tV 
be assailed with the deepest rage of his 
recent associates, and to risk the more 
dreaded coldness of his family and friends. > 

His first wife was Catherine, daughter 
and heir of William Freeman, Esquire, of 
Aspeden Hall, Herts. His second wife 
was Agneta, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Henry Johnson, of Great Berkham- 
stead. By each he had issue. Philip, his. 
son by his first wife, became third Earl o0 
Hardwicke by the death of his uncle with- 
out issue in 1700, and was himself succeeded 
in the title in 1834 by his nephew, the pre- 
sent peer. 
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ZOVCBS, Alan ps, was the son of Roger 
de Zouche, of Ashby in Leicestershire, and 
of North Moulton in Devonshire, who was 
grandson of the Earl of Brittany. {Baron^ 
age, i. 688.^ In 34 Henry 111. the custody 
of all the king’s lands in Gneshire and North 
Wales was gi'anted to him. This Dugdale 
noticp in nis * Baronage,’ but makes no 
mention there of his being a justice of the 
King’s Bench, although he nas so intro- 
duced him into his * Chronica Series,’ from a 
patent of the same date, adding the words 
^et ejus ampla potestas,’ imp^ing appa- 
rently that he was chief of that court, xhe 
two quotations are no doubt ti^enfiom the 
same grant which included in his office of 
custos of Chester the power also of acting 
as Idng’fi justice there PlacU, 142), to 


which the latter words refer. It may be 
questioned^ therefore, whether he was one 
of the justices at Westminster, as his name 
is not otherwise mentioned among them. 
In 41 Henry III. he was appointed justiciary 
of Ireland. {Cal Report Pm. 

Rec.,App. ii. 146.) He acted as a justice 
itinerant in* the counties of Huntingdon, 
Buckingham, and Northamj^ton in 47 Henry 
IIL, being one of the years in which he was 
sheriff of the latter county, an office which 
he held from 46 to ^ Henry III. {Fuller.) 
In the former of these years, 1261, he was 
constituted justice of all the king’s foreste 
south of Trent {Excerpt, e Rot. Fin. ii. 
360, 404, 409), and in 47 Henry IIL was 
seneschal to the king. {Cal. JHot. Pat. 32^ 
34.) 
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f Alter the battle of E^eaham he was one 
)pi the penons nominated to carry into exe- 
4 )ution the dictum of Kenilworth, and on 
June 25, 1267, was appointed constable of 
the Tower of London (Ibid. 40), in which 
latter character, no dou^ it was that Stow 
oalla him custos of that city. Maitland in- 
aerts him in his List of Mayors both in 1267 
and 1268, and both these authors allude to 
the site of his house in Ume Street. 

Ilis death arose from a broil touching 
some title to land with John Earl Warren, 
.who assaulted him and his son Roger in 
Westminster Hall, and grievously wounded 
both. Some accounts say that Alan was 
slain on the spot, and others that he did 
not die till two years from that time. It 
is certain, however, that his death occurred 
before October 20, 1270, 64 Henry HI., his 
son Roger doing homage for the lands of 
father, ^ lately deceased.’ Earl Warren 
'W6S compelled to make satisfaction before 
lio was pardoned for his offence in that 
year, and a fine of ten thousand marks was 
imposed upon him. (Baronage^ i. 78, 688 ; 
U.rcorpt, c Rat. Fin, ii. 625.) 

He married Helena, one of the daughters 
and heirs of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester. Roger, his son, succeeded, but the 
jaarony failed in the male line in 1614, and 
is now in abeyance. (Nkotwis Synopm.) 
Resides the above-mentioned Roger, they 
had a younger son named Eudo, who, by 
Ilia marriage with Milisent, widow of Roger 
de Montalt, and one of the sisters and co- 
heirs of George de Cantilupo, baron of Ber- 
gavenny, became lord of llaringworth and 
many other manors, and was apparently the 
father of the next-mentioned William de 
Zouche. 

ZOITCHE BE HAEIEGWOBTR, William 
DE. In the early part of the reign of Ed- 
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ward IlL three eminent individuals named 
William de Zouche flourished, one being 
of Ashby, and the other two of Haring- 
worth. Of the two latter, one held the 
barony^ and the other was of the clerical 
rofession, archdeacon of Exeter in 1330, 
ean of York in 1336, Archbishop of York 
in 1342, and died in 1352. There, are two 
reasons which seem to prove that the jus- 
tice itinerant into Derbyshire in 4 Edward 
TIL, 1330, was the baron and not the priest. 
Had it been the latter, he would probably 
have been described by his clerical title 
and dignity ; and the only other commis- 
sion of justices itinerant issued during that 
year was headed, ns we conceive this to 
have been, by a noblemnn. 

If this be the case, William de Zouche 
was the grandson of the above Alan de 
Zouche, through his younger son, Eudo. 

The manor of llaringworth in North- 
amptonshire, with other extensive property, 
came into William's possession at the death 
of his mother, Milisent, one of the sisters 
and coheirs of George do Cantilupe, baron 
of Bergavenny, in 27 Edward I. Under 
Edward II. he distinguished himself as an 
adherent of the Earl of Lancaster, and ulti- 
mately assisted in the deposition of that 
unfortunate monarch. lie died on March 
12,1352. 

He married Maude, the daughter of John 
Lord Lovel of Tichinersh, and the barony 
continued in the male line till 1626, when 
it fell into abeyance till 1816. It was then 
terminated in favour of Sir Cecil Bishopp, 
who died in 1828, leaving only two daugh- 
ters. The consequent abeyance was termi- 
nated in 1820 in favour of the elder, the 
wife of the Hon. Robert Curzon,the mother 
of the present bnron. (Pari, WriU^ ii. 
1650, • Barmage^ i. 600 ; Nicolas's Sgn<^is,) 
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BdlOOK, Jaws, was a member of Grav’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar on May 
1827. He received silk in 1846. He was 
made one of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy, and o^^jhe establishment of the 
new court he appointed chief judM. 
On July 2, 1870, he was elevated to toe 
post of vice-chancellor in the place of Sir 
william Milboume James, still, however, 
retaininpr bis place of chief judge. 
a am'ABD,»iKGBOBaa Markham, died 
July 13, 1870, after only a short illness, 
having Oiled the post of lord justice of 
appeal a little more than eighteen months, 
lie was considered one of the most able 
judges on the Equity bench. The mmarks 
.of Lord Justice James on his taking his 
seat in court on July 1 5, which are annexed, 
show the estimation in which he was held 
by his brethren : ‘ I cannot proceed to the 
business of the day without saying a ^w 
words bn the sad event which cast its black 
shadow over this court. During the short 

C *od in which I have been in this seat it 
been my misfortune not to have sat 
the side of my lamented *:colleague, but it 
has been my happiness to have known him 
well, intimately and as a friend, from the 
very commencement of his professional life, 
and for many years we sat side by side in 
the court of Vice-Chancellor Wood. He 
at the very outset obtained an amount of 
business under which a mind of less strength 
might well have failed. But he applied 
himself to it with an industry which never 
to the end flagged. His acute intellect, 
sound judgment, and unsurpassed know- 
ledge of legal principles made him the- 
safeat of advisers to the numerous clients 
who sought his counsel. What his powers 
as an advocate were those only know and 
can tell who, like myself were frequently 
engaged against him and found how for- 
midable on opponent he was. But he was 
not only a great lawyer and a great advo- 
cate ; he was every inch an English gentle- 
man. When, after many venrs of successful 
practice, he was elevated to toe bench as 


vice-chancellor, and afterwards piloted tg 
the office of lord justice, his elevadoi^and 
promotion were received by his Inethren 
with one unanimous acclaim, and the wholp,i 
profession recognised in his appointmental 
the just rewards of pure profession^ merits,! 
honours and distinctions most worthily won'^' 
and honourably bestowed. We all noped A 
that be had a long period of ils^ul life* 
before him, and that in this court aitd toe; 
judicial committee of the privy council the:, 
suitors, the profession, and the public would"^^, 
for many years have had the benefit of the. ^ 
great judicial qualities which had already 
made him as eminent as a judge as he had 
been distinguished as a counsel. But it^ 
has seemed otherwise good to the Almighty' 
Disposer of our lives. The loss to .me, who* 
had hoped to have sat by him, ts very, 
urcat ; it is scarcely less great to you who' 
have practised before him. 1 know and 
feel that this tribute to his memory, which 
has come from the bottom of my heart, 
finds an answering echo in yours. May we 
in our respective careers be the better for 
thinking of what he was in them before 
us,* 

MElLlBH, GaoRCfR, appointed lord justice 
of ^peal in the place of the late Sir G. M. 
Gifi^d, was a student of the Inner Temple, 
and was called to the bar on June 0, 1848. 
After practising successfully for thirteen 
years in the coinmpn law 00011 : 8 , and on the 
Northern Circuit ia a junior, he took silk 
in 1861, when his reputation increased 
rapidly, and of late years he has rarely been^ 
lett out of any cause in which any deep 
point of law was involved.* He was ap- 
pointed lord justice on August 4, 1870, 
with general satisfaction, though he had 
principally practised at common law, and 
shortly afterwards was knighted and made 
a member of the privy council. 

POZXOOK, Sib Fkrdebick, late chief 
baron of the Exchequer, died on August 2b, 
1870, in his eighty-eighth year. Hs hsA | 
retired from the bench four years^ but re- 
tained to the last the vigour of his mtellecfii I 
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